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There must be a reason-why Rothmans is the world’s 
largest selling - most wanted - King Size Virginia. It’s simply this: 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter and the best tobacco 
; j money can buy give you true King Size flavour. 
> Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 
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ailer, Money and the Defenseless 


Sy Pop slop. Grind, clunk. Dollars! 
! Norman Mailer [July 16] is like Var- 
hane: bright, hard, but you can sec right 
N rough him. Poor Marilyn. It's not nice to 
Imake money from the defenseless dead. 
RUTH CAPER 
| Los Angeles 
Sir / Your article on Marilyn Monroe was 
labsolutely tantalizing. But did you have to 
“include Mailer? 
(THE REV.) JOHN GARISTO, O.S.F.S. 
Center Valley, Pa. 


Bir / Please, no more about Marilyn Mon- 
oe. She made her own date with death. Let 
er go. 

HILDA R. TEMPLETON 

| Houston 

n 

Sir / In spite of everything that has been 
yritten about Marilyn Monroe, and every- 
hing that was done to hurt her. while she 
yas living, one cannot help sensing that she 
Will always emerge unscathed and un- 
llegraded, as a lovely, very vulnerable and 
tragic child. i 

SARA MULLIN 

Watertown, N.Y. 


Sir / Please give me the pleasure of choos- 
ng a biographer to work over N. Mailer 
fter he's gone. 

TERRY HUGHES 

New York City 


pir / My book Marilyn: An Untold Story, 
Which will be published in August, is not a 
piography. It is a memoir, with completely 
hew material written by someone who 
anew Miss Monroe personally for the last 
even years of her life. It is undeserving of 
le "also" treatment you gave it. 

NORMAN ROSTEN 

New York City 


d. 
} 


felga Sue, Mee} M.A. Funt 


‘ / Your story on Helga Sue Gromowitz 
ly 16], the imaginary high school stu- 
nt, reminded me of an equally fabulous 
erson named M.A. Funt, who used to 
aunt the hallsof Patrick Henry High in Ro- 
oke. Funt's habit of writing his name on 
alls and blackboards was tolerated by the 
Aculty, but when he devilishly listed as his 
hone number in the student directory that 
f the student government's faculty advis- 
T. he was unofficially expelled. I under- 
and that he occasionally reappears even 
bday. He cuts class frequently, however, 
ind hisname has dropped out of print. 

| TED BLAIN 
_ Roanoke, Va. 


* 
ir / Helga S. Gromowitz is nothing new. 

11970 Gaithersburg (Md.) High had 
harles Obscure. Charles had a place on 
assroom rolls, he wrote a series of arti- 
ein the school paper, he ran and got votes 

;Junior-class treasurer, and he attended 
1ous meetings as "Chuck." 

"The shame exists, however, when real 
dents pass nine months in school with- 
ever seeing a counselor, without ever 
lking to the principal, without ever being 
Dticed or heard. 

JEFF STRATTON 
Larkspur, Calif. 


My brother and his friend decided to 
things up a little: bit by running Ed 
alton for student council, Ed Walton was 
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arabbit. One famous slogan during the elec- 
tion campaign was "Win by a Hare— Vote 
Ed Walton." 

MOLLY BRANDENBURG 

Medford, Ore. 


Searching for the Truth 


Sir / Who the hell appointed this bloated 
bigot Ervin to be judge and prosecutor and 
jury? What a sickening travesty of justice; 
what a farcical "search for truth"; what a 
frightening reminder of Joe McCarthy! 
WILLIAM E. LERNER 
Newport Beach, Calif. 


Sir / It seems that America is experiencing 
the divine right of kings under its President. 
Is a new Magna Carta needed? 

MRS. SCOTT ANDERSON 

Berkeley, Calif. 


Sir / All of the men closest to the President 
and to the Attorney General were involved 
in many illegal activities—and they knew 
nothing about it. What would happen if 
these men had been part of a group who 
wished to overthrow the Government? Who 
would have stopped them? 

FANNIE HOTTEL 

Monmouth, Ill. 


Sir / Mr. Nixon should be an astute enough 
lawyer and politician to know that both 
American justice and the electorate have an 
infinite capacity for forgiving an error but 
a zero capacity for forgiving deceit. 

J.B. ALLEN 

Washington, Pa. 


Sir / The results of President Nixon's meet- 
ings with Russia and China are far more im- 
portant than the whole Watergate affair. 
JAKE PHILLIPS 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Sir/ Historians will undoubtedly praise 
Richard Nixon highly for his role in estab- 
lishing better relations with the Communist 
countries. However, if this chapter in his- 
tory is complete, it will note that this prob- 
ably would have occurred 20 years earlier 
had it not been for Mr. Nixon and his philo- 
sophical counterparts. 

- TIM BALLMER 

Monterey Park, Calif. 
Sir / I, too, noticed "a dark, novelistic qual- 
ity" about the John Dean testimony. His de- 
scriptions of meetings with the President re- 
mind one of Clifford Irving's accounts of 
meetings with Howard Hughes. If Irving 
were a sharp lawyer as well as a writer, his 
story might have held up longer than it did. 

CHESTER S. FRIEDMAN 

Oakhurst, N.J. 


Sir / Clifford Irving must pass his “Con 
Man of the Year” award to Richard Nixon. 
DON DUBLIS 


Calhoun, Ga. i 


: Sir / According to the Pinocchio principle, 


Nixon'snose should be somewhere just west 
of the Mississippi at this point in time. 
CATHERINE ARTHUR SMITH 
Nashville, N.C. 


Sir / John Mitchell in his testimony made 
the most accurate statement to come out of. 
these committee hearings yet when he an- 
swered Senator Talmadge: “In my mind the 
re-election of Richard Nixon compared 
with what was available on the other side 
was so much more important." I am sure: 
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this represents the feelings of millions of - 


Americans: and were‘the election held again 
today, the result would be no different from 
that of November 1972. ; 

HERBERT WIESINGER, M.D, _ 

Richmond fe s 

L c 
Sir / As a foreign observer who had some 
experience of the Viet Nam situation at the 
time when President Diem was still alive. I 
am puzzled by one of the accusations in the 
Watergate case. Why would Hunt find it 
necessary to "fake" a State Department ca- 
ble linking the Kennedy Administrationto 
the 1963 assassination of Diem? Isn't this 
rather like "faking" evidence that Senator 
Edward Kennedy was somehow concerned 
in a girl's drowning at Chappaquiddick? 

GRAHAM GREENE 

Paris 


Signal's Stock 


Sir / In the article entitled “Gray's Emi- 
nence" [July 23]. relating to the proposed 
merger between The Signal Companies and 
United Aircraft, it is stated that the present 
dividend on Signal's common stock is 50c 
a share. The dividend on Signal's common 
stock is 60c a share per year. It is also stat- 
ed that Signal's earnings have "dwindled" 
from $90 million in 1968 to $41 million in 
1972. In 1968 Signal reported net income, 
before extraordinary items, of $52.3 mil- 
lion. In 1972 net income, before extraor- 
dinary items, was $42.7 million. The arti- 
cle also says that some Signal directors were 
"reluctant" to team up with United Aircraft. 
Fourteen of the 15 directors of the corpo- 
ration were present at the meeting at which 
the merger proposal was approved in prin- 
ciple. The vote approving the proposal was 
unanimous. 

FORREST N. SHUMWAY 

President 

The Signal Companies, Inc. 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Wallace's True Colors 


Sir / As one of millions who was fooled by 
and voted for George Wallace five years 
ago, I now thank God he lost. Upon wit- 
nessing his taking joy in sitting beside the 
pro-liberal, pro-busing. reduce-American- 
military-might Edward Kennedy [July 9]. 
I've awakened and I hope that many more 
are aware of Wallace's true colors: a false 
prophet and political phony. 

DUANE RAYMOND 

Minneapolis 


Sir / I would have sworn that your article, 
"George and Teddy Harmonize,” was 
about Kennedy only. May I be the first to 
tell you that we here in Michigan went to 
see Governor Wallace, and the majority of 
us had not even an inkling that the famed 
Kennedy would be there. I certainly would 
not have taken the time, the effort or the ex- 
pense to go to Alabama to see Kennedy, 
C.A. EARLYWINE : 
_ Grand Rapids 


A Helpless Minority? 


Sir / I was dismayed to hear the reunifica- 
tion of Ireland described as condemning 


Northern Irish “Protestants to the position _ 


of ahelpless minority within an overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic Ireland" [July 16]. Apart 
from the fact that this "overwhelming" m 
jority would be about 3 to 1, you overloo 
the fact that being a Protestant is no 
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: All the money you'd spend to 
rent somebody else's car in Europe 
could gotoward owning 
. your own Fiat in Europe 


When you stop to consider how much money it costs 
to rent a car for two or three weeks, it really makes a 
lot of sense to put that money into owning a Fiat. 
Drive it around and when your vacation is over you'll 
have something wortwhile to take home with you 
instead of just a rental receipt. 
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Fiat Overseas Delivery Centre 
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As a doctor, I have faced this deci; rovr Vie 


and, in the darkness of night, with hor Mice Chair 
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Sir / Perhaps we should not play God (ferguerite 
granting painless death, but are we to ns 


God by prolonging painful life? {EPORTER 
LAURA JOHNSON | Repo en 
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In 1967 Jean-Jacques Servan-Schreiber described the biggest prob- - 
lem facing European business and industry as “the American chf- 
lenge.” A problem still exists, but today it can be summed rfp as “the 
Japanese challenge.” This week, from their vantage* point as “out- 
siders," TIME's European editors examine the backgreund and the 
present state of Japan's economic and cultural presence on the Con-- 
tinent, as well as the potential consequences for both the Japanese 
and Europeans. 

From Paris, Writer Timothy James and Reporter-Researcher 
Victoria Rainert asked TIME correspondents all across Europe to 

take the measure of the growing Japanese presence. In response, 
Bonn Correspondent Christopher Byron logged nearly 1,000 miles 
as he visited with Japanese businessmen and government officials in 
Hamburg, Bonn and in the large, self-contained Japanese commu- 
nity in Dusseldorf. Erik Am- 
fitheatrof. who had worked in 
Japan in the 
viewed Italian executives in 
Rome on their views of the 
new competition. from Asia. 
Correspondent Frank Melville 
talked to British workers who 
are employed 
owned factories, including 
the well-adjusted zipper-mak- 
ers at the Y.K.K. factory in 
Runcorn. Melville, incidental- 
ly, found that many Japanese 
businessmen in Britain still ad- 
here to the old Samurai code 
of honor. One executive said QNM. 
that he was delighted to be in » 
England because “I surren- 
dered my sword to a British X 
officer at the end of World 
War II.” Revealing in addition 
a nostalgia for the tranquillity 
of quieter days, the same ex- ' 
ecutive remarked wistfully 
that he loved "the gentle pace of life" that he had found in Britain's 
parks and green fields. 

An important role in the reporting fell to Tokyo Bureau Chief. 
Herman Nickel and Correspondent Frank Iwama, who provided an 
analysis of Toyota's game plan forexpansion. Accustomed to the nor- 
mally secretive methods of Tokyo industrialists, Iwama decided that 
direct questions would be met only with evasive answers. So he 
spent much time devising his own game plan for a subtly indirect in- 
quiry. As it turned out, the scheming was unnecessary. Like his fel- 
low correspondents in Europe, Iwama discovered that Japanese busi- 
nessmen—at least when it came to talking about European 
opportunities—were candid and eager to tell their story. Reports 
Iwama: “I was deflated.” 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Policeman of the Persian Gulf 


Stretching 500 miles southeastward 
from the delta of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates rivers to a narrow strait that 
dog-legs around the tiny tip of Oman, 
the Persian. Gulf may be the world's 
most valuable and vulnerable water- 
way. At such desert-edge ports as Ras 
Tanura, Abu Dhabi, Kuwait, Dhahran 
and Kharg Island, scores of supertank- 
ers congregate like wallowing whales to 
suck up crude oil. Daily they plow 
through the gulf's warm waters and out 
through the Strait of Hormuz carrying 
some 20 million bbl. of oil—almost half 
of the non-Communist world’s con- 
sumption. If the gulf were closed, the ef- 
fect on the U.S. Europe and Japan 
would be devastating. 

It was no surprise, then, that Pres- 
ident Nixon last week accorded an es- 
pecially effusive Washington welcome 
to the man who has pledged that the 
waterway will remain open to all: Mo- 
hammed Reza Pahlavi, Aryamehr, 
Shahanshah of Iran, scion of 2.500 
years of Persian power and self-ap- 
pointed (with U.S. encouragement) po- 
liceman of the Persian Gulf. He had 
two private sessions totaling three hours 
in the President's Oval Office. Then the 

Shah, 53, and his stunning third wife, 
Empress Farah, 34, were feted by the 
President at a state dinner in the White 
House (the 115 guests included a gush-- 
er of U.S. oil executives), and the Nix- 
ons attended a reciprocal dinner at the 
Iranian embassy. Perhaps most satis- 
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fying, though, was the morning the Shah 
was given with officials of the Defense 
Department. For more than anything 
else, he was in Washington to shop for 
weapons.* 

Iran already has an awesome ar- 
senal. Since 1965 it has spent more than 
$3 billion in the U.S. and Europe on 
mostly sophisticated arms, including 70 
Phantom F-4 jet fighters, 400 tanks, a 
destroyer, a couple of frigates and what 
is probably the biggest fleet of Hover- 


craft (50) in the world. But thé Shah.- 


who makes the final decision on all such 
equipment, wants more, Currently pre- 
pared to spend $2 billion or so a year, 
he has on order 100 F-SE supersonic 
fighters, another 100 Phantoms, 700 
helicopters, 750 tanks, eight destroyers 
and four frigates. Last week he added 
to his shopping list the Grumman F-14, 
which is so expensive (at $14.8 million) 
that even the U.S. Navy has been forced 
to cut down on its original order. 
Extending Influence. The Shah is 
also spending heavily on military instal- 
lations. He plans to expand the five- 
year-old naval and air force base at Ban- 
dar Abbas, which overlooks the Strait 
of Hormuz at the mouth of the gulf. A 
new, even bigger base for the two ser- 


"The Shah was not averse, however, to doing a lit- 
tle oil business on the side. While in Washington, 
he announced that Iran had obtained a 50% stake 
in the New York State-based refining and mar- 
keting activities of Ashland Oil Inc. In return, 
the U.S. company will receive a guaranteed sup- 


ply of crude oil. 
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IRANIAN LEADER & PRESIDENT NIXON 


Iraqi a 
vices is planned for Chah Bahar, di pplie 
to the Pakistan border on the Gulf”, 


O ding Iranian i dverthr 
man, extending Iranian influence ity ese re 


the Indian Ocean. A complex to hi ottlen 
dle a helicopter force of 10,000 Mena eer i 
to be built at Isfahan, in the interior e oria 
addition, a vast communications n rai 
work and automated logistics system viet air 
the armed forces is under study. on edge 
sounds as though your ambition Is bulf, Bi 
Iran to become the strongest county that. 
in the area,” a U.S. newsman told fniddlei 
Shah in Washington. "lt is not an àljes to 
bition," the ruler replied with a sm Des 
“It is inevitable.” cains Oo 
The prospect obviously pleases Soviet | 
Nixon Administration. Since Brity 2,001 
the region's longtime constable, Wieed, Ir 
drew from the Persian Gulf in !%uns ar 
the U.S. has made no attempt to fillèconor 
power vacuum; its Middle East nihere is 
force based in: Bahrain remains E es 
destroyers. But, faced with à s dn Bn 
shortage of energy- and increase E n 
viet influence in the gulf area, the ri E 
is eager to ensure its Middle Based 
es of oil. This can be achieved. i M 
ington feels, by arming friend i eiit 
as well as Saudi Arabia and Kuwal Balin 
The Soviet Union has enosta pem 
other surrogate in the gulf. PT ANN 
itary advisers were ordered out ^ Mi India. 
last summer, Russia revised its ich Dian inf 
East strategy around lraq, Me so fee 
only 35 miles of shoreline on ‘will eve 
but wants more. In return for O^ 
Soviet Union agreed to provide € d bet 
with MIG fighter planes, other | 
and technical assistance. At the * 
time, the Russians set about con F ter S: 
covert political-military activities "looking 
gulf area. ` : p pol 
With Soviet acquiescence, if nor 
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souragement, Iraq’s left-wing Baathist 
egime has been generating border trou- 
ple with both Iran to the east and Ku- 
avait to the south. Skirmishes between 
Iraqi and Iranian border guards are 
s qeommon. Russia (along with China) has 
(ns Gu uPPlied weapons to guerrillas trying to 

»verthrow Sultan Qabus of Oman. If 
luene hese rebels were successful, they could 
500 mepOttleneck the gulf by sinking a super- 
~~. anker in the narrow channel that is now 
interior yesotiated by 100 ships in the Strait of 
ations Tormuz each day. The short-range So- 
Systemet aim seems to be to keep the US. 
study: 3n edge by disrupting the calm of the 
tion I5 zulf. But there is a, long-range possibil- 
st county that, by adroit maneuvering through 
n told middlemen, Russia could cut oft oil sup- 
ot an alies to the West. ‘ 
ih ast’ Despite such tensions, Iran main- 

ains overtly cordial relations with the 
pleases Soviet Union, with whom it shares near- 
ce Britéy 2,000 miles of common border. In- 
able, weed, Iran has even received antiaircraft 
f in l9zuns and military vehicles, as well as 
t to filliconomic aid, from the Soviets. But 
East nihere is an edge to Prime Minister Amir 
ins al'Abbas Hoveida’s voice when he says: 
a gro Subversion under whatever name and 
reased from whatever source will not be tol- 
a, the erated in the Persian Gulf.” 
Easts No Croesus. Moscow has not ob- 
jed, Wiected publicly to Iran's military build- 
:ndly lap, but Iraq, which broke off diplomat- 
r uwaitic relations with Teheran in 1970, has, 
shosen Calling it “chauvinistic, aggressive and 
fterits@dventuristic.” Another nation dis- 
at of EU rbed by the pace of Iran's armament 
KG Mids India. New Delhi is worried about Ira- 
which Dian influence in the Indian Ocean and 
n the Also fears that some of Iran's weapons 
Or oil Will eventually end up in Pakistan. 

[| Notthat Iran can go on buying more 
fand better arms at the current rate in- 
finitely: Though it is the second-larg- 
t producer of oil in the Middle Bast 
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his country of 31 million people into a 
more balanced economy less dependent 
on oil. He boasts that within ten years 
Iran will be the equal of France or West 
Germany today. But that takes money 
too. Says a U.S. observer in Teheran: 
"At the moment, between arms and de- 
velopment, they're spending more than 
they're taking.in.” 

Manpower is also a problem. Iran 
is already short of technocrats and 
skilled workers. Yet the Shah must 
somehow find—and train—the person- 
nel to man his expanding, ultramodern 
armed forces. At the same time, he must 
be careful not to create a military elite 
that could dominate his country. At 
present, Iran is stable, and the Shah 
seems to have the overwhelming sup- 
port of his people. He has carried out 
something like a social revolution from 
the top. He boosted the Iranian econ- 
omy to an annual growth rate of 11%, 
among the world’s highest. Rising 
wages, a government-mandated profit- 
sharing system and land reform have 
helped him gain the backing of the peas- 
ants, who make up 60% of the total pop- 
ulation. (It did not do the Shah any 
harm, either, when he recently refused 
a price increase for Pepsi-Cola on the 
ground that it was a poor man’s drink.) 

But Iran has a long way to go yet 
to achieve the good life, let alone the 
“great civilization” envisaged by the 
Shah. Medical care and educational fa- 
cilities remain inadequate; life expec- 
tancy is 45, and 50% of the population 
is illiterate. Says a government state- 
ment: “Iran, being one of the first of 
the world’s ancient nations to reach the 
frontiers of modern industrialization, 
believes it can avoid the pitfalls of the 
Western industrial societies while es- 
caping the hardships [imposed by] 


whether Iran can avoid those pitfalls 
and hardships and still afford the cost 
f being the top cop of the gul as 


Communist regimes." The question is | 
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Fatal Error s e 


In agony and outrage qver thé (num 
der of its athletes at the 1972 Munich 
Olympics, the Israeli governnient orga- 
nized a 15-man group of killers to liq- 
uidate the leadership of Black Septem- 
ber. As Prime Minister Golda Meir 
bluntly announced: “We would do all 
we could to strike at the terrorist or- 
ganizations and their bases wherever we 
could reach them.” In a series of chill- 
ingly executed missions, the counter- 
terror squad has since gunned down at 
least 13 Arab conspirators in such cit- 
ies as Paris, Rome, London, Stockholm 
and Beirut. The team has also aborted, 
by its estimate, 37 plots against Israel. 

But last week the assassins made 
their first known mistake: they killed 
the wrong man. For weeks the team had 
been tracking down the chief of Euro- 
pean operations for Black September. 
They thought they would be led to him 
when they began following a Black Sep- 
tember agent from southern Europe to 
Stockholm, then to Oslo and finally to 
a small Norwegian resort city, Lille- 
hammer. There, in a public bath, the 
Septembrist approached another Arab, 
Ahmed Bouchiki, 30, who looked like 
the Black September chief. Realizing 
his mistake, the agent stammered an 
apology and left. Bouchiki sensed that 
he had been checked out for some pur- t 
pose and later told his in-laws that he “i 
was alarmed. 

He had reason to be. The Israelis | 
concluded that he was their quarry, SEM 
though a brief investigation would have : 
shown them that Bouchiki, who had 
come to Norway from Marseille six 
years before, was a waiter in a health 
sanatorium in Lillehammer. Two days - 
after the encounter in the bath, the Is- 
raelis lay in wait for Bouchiki as he and | 
his wife emerged from a movie theater. ` 
When the couple boarded a bus to go V 


NTB 


home, two agents in a rented car sent a 
message by walkie-talkie. As the Bou- 
chikis got off the bus, a car approached. 

Out jumped a pair of men armed with si- 
lencer*equipped .22-cal. pistols. “No!” 
shouted Bouchiki. Without uttering a 
word, each gunman fired six shots. The 
Arab died before an ambulance arrived. 
His seven-month-pregnant wife col- 
lapsed in shock on the street. 

The two killers escaped from Nor- 
way and arrived without mishap in Tel 
Aviv, though Norwegian police think 
they may have been responsible for the 
hit-and-run death of a 16-year-old boy. 
Two “trailers, who had provided se- 
curity for the killers, also made their 
getaway. But others were caught. Act- 
ing oñ tips, police: picked up four of 
the Israeli conspirators at the Oslo air- 
port; they carried large sums of money 
as well as false passports. Two others 
were apprehended in the apartment of 
an Israeli embassy official in Oslo. 

While officially denying any com- 
plicity in the Lillehammer assassina- 
tion, the Israeli government was fever- 
ishly making plans behind the scenes. 
A legal adviser of the Israeli Foreign 
Ministry flew to Oslo as part of an at- 
tempt to gain release of the captured 
agents. Even though Norway has very 
friendly relations with Israel, it may. be 
inclined to punish the agents severely 
in order to deter further terrorism. The 
murder was obviously an error, but that 
is small solace for Ahmed Bouchiki and 
other innocents who are bound to suf- 
fer in the worldwide underground war- 
fare between the Israelis and the Arabs. 


Flight to Nowhere 


Darting first one way, then the oth- 
er, a headless eel was loose in the Mid- 
dle East last week. So some Japanese de- 
scribed the skyjacked J.A.L. 747 as it 
flew east from Amsterdam to Dubai, 
then west again to Damascus, and final- 
ly to its last landing in Libya in an eerily 
aimless 87-hour journey that endan- 


PASSENGERS FLEEING 747 AFTER HIJACKERS SET IT AFIRE 
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gered the lives of all aboard and caused 
Israel to go on military alert. Fearing 
that the jumbo jet might be used in a ka- 
mikaze attack on one of their cities, the 
Israelis were prepared, if it came too 
close, to black out their entire country 
or even shoot the plane down. 

If the skyjackers had been on a def- 
inite mission, they had not expressed 
their goal clearly, and they certainly had 
not accomplished it. All they had to 
show for their efforts was a dead fe- 
male fellow conspirator, accidentally 
killed by her own hand grenade at the 
start of the skyjacking and an obliter- 
ated $29 million airplane. "It was the 
most hopelessly baffling case," said Jap- 
anese Transportation Minister Torasa- 
buro Shintani, who was ready to offer 
as much as $5,000,000 in ransom. 
"From start to finish we never knew 
what they wanted. Money we were pre- 
pared to pay and political asylum too. 
We're still in the dark." 

The 22-member crew and the 118 
passengers were just as baffled. Shortly 
after taking off from. Amsterdam en 
route to Tokyo, the plane was seized 
by the four surviving terrorists—one 
Japanese and three Arabs—identifying 
themselves as "Sons of the. Occupied 
Territory.” They forced Captain Kenji 
Konuma to land at Dubai, one of the 
seven tiny states in the United- Arab 
Emirates in the Persian Gulf. 

While his troops surrounded the 
plane, Sheik Mohammed bin Rashid al- 
Maktum, 26, Defense. Minister of the 
Emirates, tried to talk the skyjackers 
into letting the passengers go. He asked 
them to name a price, but they refused 
to discuss money. Were they interested 
in exchanging the passengers: for some 
political prisoner? the Defense Minister 
asked. “It was strange, very strange,” 
mused Maktum. “All they ever asked 
for was sandwiches, ice, breakfast, 
lunch and dinner.” Their only explana- 
tion: “We are awaiting instructions 
from our headquarters,” 

Apparently, a message never came. 


. “Causing everyone so much incon 


.estinian terrorists; this time may 
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What did arrive, curious] 
telegram from West German Wag 
INTEND TO KILL ALL PA SEN YAMB¢ 
ABOARD, DO IT AT ONCE. OTHERW E 
HUMANE ENOUGH TO REI East IssiIhno 
IT SOUNDS RIDICULOUS FoR y UM e 
PERMIT THOSE WHOM You wA 
KILL TO RECEIVE REFRESHMENT. be, the 
MEALS. It was signed: 13,569 n E abl 
TANTS OF THE FEDERAL REPUBLI M the 
GERMANY. At first thought to be oq surge! 
instructions to the skyjacker,- ‘0-mile 
telegram proved to be a humanitare P! 5° 
plea from a group of concerned While m 
Germans. However naive, the me, elled 
may have had an effect, Almo oundi. 
hours after landing in Dubai the y, 4/7» F 
took off. “The skyjackers werd 15 meas. 
laughing and joking," recalls Mak ime. H 
The next leg of the journey M 
laughing matter for Captain Kona 
Because a window had been cracked 4 € th 
the grenade explosion, he had to fiat si 
the low altitude of 3,000 ft. Ios W I 
a dangerous flight that I was covers 
with cold sweat," he says. Konuma je 
ceived permission to refuel at Dama 
cus. Just after the jet took off again, “ 
hours later, a terse message came oj 
the radio from a Palestinian organi 
tion in Amsterdam: “You are to bey 
leased." Hearing that, the terrorists{ 
the captain to land at Benghazi. 
Tears and Fire. Fifteen minui 
from the city, the skyjackers radioedí;: 
permission to land and were refus 
Arguing heatedly, they threaténed ik. «#8 
blow up ‘the plane in the air. Libyan 
ficials finally relented. The Japanese tei 
rorist told the passengers that the ski 
jacking had been done for the “whole fi 
the world.” It was also intended to eV 
pose the “imperialism” of Israel, Gag 
many, the U.S. and Japan. Then } 
started to weep and apologized í 
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nience.” When the-last passenger ha 
left the plane, the skyjackers set firey a 
it. Reports TIME's Joseph Fitchett, wh 
was on the scene: “Passengers wam 
barely clear before a wisp of blaictims « 
smoke curled out of the cockpit Willing 
tongue of flame followed, then ct 
back along the top of the fuselage. a H 
plane began to collapse with ase e] 
small reports. Finally, the tail SM ios 
keeled down, and half an hour Slilizen 
touch-down, three big explosions, re gov 
distant. summer thunder, sent ving ow 
mushroom pall of black smoke as S provi 
and sparks sprayed an area a kilon S smien 
across, All that remained this mome mili 
was the tail assembly and a motor: Sad to v 
Libyan troops quickly picked JPhamlets 
terrorists as they tried to escape © 3verhea 
the field. Although they have beer Benh aj 
owned and denounced by all esta? iots, m 
Palestinian organizations, they jren pil 
probably part of an autonomoW The 
shoot of the fedayeen movement: "rom T 
past, Libya has dealt leniently with i5 sc 
that c 
ferent, Even in what Israeli F° cif the 
Minister Abba Eban calls the "P'aeading 
logical capital of the world,” thi sect th 
jacking may be too much to stom4® | 
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am Ssthnom-Penh s Pulse 

R You. The death watch in Cambodia has 
WAN? boun. With signs of its vitality fast fad- 

AENTS je. the Phnom-Penh regime last week 

69 IN gpembled a terminal patient approach- 

PUBLIC ig the end. As many as 12,000 Khmer 

O be çg urgent troops had massed within a 

ckers ‘9-mile radius of the capital. i Some 

manita”! so close that they were wua UK 

'Tned wee monar iie fr A er Te 

le mesic Ea the city, ki ing 2 SUR ians ane 

75. TIME Correspondent 


Alm vounding 


th 3 tarry Hillenbrand was in Phnom-Penh 
S play measure the life expectancy of the re- 


ere ey - / 
time. His report: 
S Maktu 


le a e RR 
y Was, The situation in Cambodia is so 


' Konunrave that itis hard to find an optimis- 
eek. military assessment around Phnom- 

fo flc nh. The army of President Lon Nol 
It Was sy, 


x AP 


ers wema: 

of blaictims OF INSURGENT ATTACKS 

ockpit. Willing to pay the price? 

then. ct 

elage. snot performing well. Even with the in- 
aseri&ense U.S. bombing, the insurgents 
ail sectmerely take their losses and keep on 
nour aeoming. A well-informed Western in- 
sions, jelligence officer observes that “while 
ental he government's forces have been go- 
e as del 8 downhill, the insurgents have been 
 kilomn proving. Even usually optimistic 
s mori remier In Tam candidly allowed that 
Eme the military situation was going "from 
ked upaed to worse.” Villagers flee devastated 
RM pamlets as American warplanes drone 
ape j8Yerhead. Roads leading to Phnom- 
i: beeen are crowded with refugees, their 
stad" pots, mattresses, bedframes and chil- 
tho dren piled high on ox-drawn carts. 

moU | The insurgents are only two miles 
irom Takhmau, a suburb of Phnom- 
enh so critical to the capital's defens- 
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would be studded with government gun 
emplacements and fallback defensive 
positions. Not so. It is poorly defended. 
To the soldiers along Route 2, which 
cuts through Takhmau to Phnom-Penh, 
the situation looks bleak. They feel that 
the government has done little for them. 
They complain about the corruption of 
the Lon Nol regime. One soldier, a deep 
orange flower stuck in the band of his 
helmet, asks as he takes time out from 
battle to fix some rice for a meager 
lunch: “Where are all the medicines? 
We don’t see them out here. They are 
on the black market in Phnom-Penh.” 
Worrying about the fast-approaching 
August 15 end to U.S. air support, he ad- 
mits that “It’s going to be difficult to 
fight without it." 

The situation appears so hopeless 
that the Australian embassy has evacu- 
ated all dependents and has sent hand- 
delivered letters to all its other nation- 
als living in Phnom-Penh, firmly sug- 
gesting that unless urgent business 
keeps them there, they had better leave 
as soon as possible. The British have 
done the same. The incessant bombing 
by American planes is now so close that 
the explosions not only rattle the win- 
dows of Phnom-Penh's buildings. but 
also shake some interior walls. On the 
broad park lawns of the capital, military 
instructors attempt to train new troops. 

Faceless Leaders. Though earlier 
this month Lon Nol finally announced 
a draft, after relying on volunteers to 
fill his army for the past three years, it 
is difficult to imagine that the draft or 
anything else can save the city from ul- 
timate collapse. It is much easier to 
imagine Lon Nol’s forces breaking and 
running:after the U.S. bombing ends 
with the insurgents then marching into 
the city with little opposition. Or Lon 
Nol might be persuaded to resign final- 
ly, anda reform government would take 
control. But no one knows whether the 
insurgents would be willing to talk with 
a new government. In fact, the insur- 
gents remain a mysterious force with 
faceless leaders. Only Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, still in exile in Peking, at- 
tempts to speak for them, but there is 
considerable doubt that he has their 
complete following. à 

Today, more than ever before, most 
of the cards are in the insurgents’ hands. 
If they want to pay the price, in terms 
of civilian casualties and damage to the 
city, they could storm and capture the 
Cambodian capital. They could do so 
with ease after the U.S. bombing halt 
and, on the evidence of the past week’s 
advances, might even succeed before 
the halt. It appears that both the US. 
and the Soviet Union are preparing for 
that day. The U.S. has transformed its 
embassy into a fortress, adding new an- 
tirocket screens, closed-circuit televi- 
sion and reinforced guard posts. The 
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GYUSEL & ANDREI AMALRIK (1966) 
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Involuntary Journey 


After three years in Siberian prison 
camps, Writer Andrei Amalrik, 35, was 
looking forward to going home. In May 
he wrote his wife Gyusel in Moscow to 
say that he expected to be released on 
schedule later that month. He was mis- 
taken. As soon as his term expired, 
Amalrik was rearrested and has now 
been sentenced to three more years for 
“fabrications defaming the Soviet state” 
—the same charge that produced his 
previous conviction. In protest, he has 
gone ona hunger strike. His friends fear 
for his life, since he is already in poor 
health from meningitis and years of eat- 
ing deficient prison food. 

The decision to keep Amalrik in 
prison is part of a stepped-up Soviet 
campaign against “liberal” intellectuals. 
Only last winter the underground jour- 
nal Chronicle of Current Events was 
forced by the secret police to suspend 
publication. Gabriel Superfin, editor of 
the memoirs of Soviet Elder Statesman 
Anastas Mikoyan, was arrested last 
month on suspicion of having helped 
publish the journal, and Historian Pyotr 
Yakir and -Economist Viktor Krasin 
have been held in jail without trial for 
more than a year on related charges. 
Amalrik was flown to Moscow to be 
questioned in the case but refused to co- 
operate—a fact that is believed to have ` 
contributed to his new troubles. 

From all indications, his trial in Ta- 
laya, near Magadan, 4,000 miles from 
Moscow on the Asian coast and well out 
of bounds of foreign newsmen, was lit- . 

tle more than a judicial pretense. His, 
wife, who Tass reported had been al- 
lowed to attend his trial; was in fact 
barred from the courtroom. She saw he 
husband only as he was hustled to a 
from court in 
charge of comp 
apparently 


e 


student at Moscow University, when he 
was expelled for an “un-Marxist” study 
stressing foreign influences in early Rus- 
® sian history, and for taking the manu- 
scripto the Danish embassy for for- 
warding to Danish scholars. 
Unlike Nobel Prizewinner Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn, however, Amalrik is 
virtually unknown in his own country. 
His two books have been published only 
in the West—in violation of Soviet law. 
In the first, Involuntary Journey to Sibe- 
ria, he gives a spare, vivid account of his 
exile to a Siberian collective farm for 
“parasitism” (failure to hold a regular 
job). Will the Soviet Union Survive Un- 
til 1984? is a political treatise that fore- 
tells Russia’s ultimate disintegration, 
and predicted in 1969 that the U.S. and 
China would reach a rapprochement. 


GREECE 


Papadocracy 


All roads leading to Athens were 
plastered with billboards saying NAI 
(yes) in bold white against a blue back- 
ground with the legend VOTE YES FOR 
DEMOCRACY. IT IS NOW IN YOUR 
HANDS. Having quelled last May’s naval 
revolt against his junta’s six-year rule 
and deposed exiled King Constantine, 
Greek Strongman George Papadopou- 
los offered his countrymen last Sunday 


a chance to vote—but not much of a 


choice. 

In voting ochi (no), Greeks could 
merely embarrass the regime by refus- 
ing Papadopoulos' request for them to 
legitimize his rule. He vowed in a tele- 
vision address not to resign and “not to 
be overthrown by a vote of rejection.” 
Whether Greeks voted yes to accept a 
so-called republic and permit parlia- 
mentary elections next year or no to 
protest abolition of the monarchy, the 
outcome was the same—continued iron- 
fisted rule by Papadopoulos. Greeks 
could not abstain from voting, since by 
law they must either vote or risk going 
to jail. The referendum, in short, was a 
charade. 

Expectedly, there was virtually no 
public campaigning for an ochi vote. 
Former political leaders, who banded 
together in a group called the Commit- 
tee for the Restoration of Legality in 
Greece, were barred from staging a ral- 
ly in Omonia Square in Athens, while 
busloads of docile supporters were sent 
to many government nai demonstra- 

tions elsewhere. Ochi posters were no- 
where to be seen. 

Independent-minded and conten- 
tious, relieve not taken kindly to 
such cynicism. Said a veteran U.S. dip- 

lomat in Athens: "I have never seen 
them so frustrated, angered and united 
as they are on this plebiscite.” . 
» Though he clearly wanted public 


dorsement for his proposed govern- . 
< ment," Papadopoulos appeared only 


~~ “Once on TV. He took no other part in the 


campaign. He wanted to be "a good 
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Voting without a choice. 


sport," explained Information Minister 
Byron Stamatopoulos. "Since. he has no 
opponents, it would not have been fair" 
to campaign too much. To which cynics 
replied that there was no reason for Pa- 
padopoulos to campaign any harder. 


FRANCE 


Bombs Away 


The latest series of French nuclear 
tests in the South Pacific, Australia's lib- 
eral daily the Australian declared last 
week, was "committed by a national 
leadership which displays the moral 
sense of a gang of street bashers.” The 
words were blunter than most, but the 
sentiment was echoed around much of 
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L| E World. Afte 


-rench deto "hoon 
à their first bom ea t 
| the series two wbarde. 
ago at the |, foodie 
atoll of m pass 
about 759 TU Hirc 
Southeast of » £omic 
Peru broke off. The 
Matic relation French 
; . France. Last ected 
other nations, including Austra, lude f 
pan and Canada, sent protests top Voked 
The U.S. has ordinarily senti Srance 
grets" about French tests, but thie ans [ 
it has not joined the protesters, Sta laent's 
partment officials said they could week: / 
ly protest to Paris when they hag ief o! 
criticized China, which detonate 2” 9 
even larger bomb in the atmosphere e E o! 
in June. TheU.S., the Soviet Unjo, Oni 
Britain have not held such test; dpread 
1963, when they signed the nuclear, ance 
ban treaty banning tests in.the at th 
sphere to avoid nuclear contaminaip e adn 
of the air. France and China have; v 
signed that treaty. "Aes 
The tide of opposition to Fray 
atmospheric testing has been gro; 
for months. In May the Au NITE! 
Council of Trade Unions ordered 
French goods coming into the cou eto 
embargoed at the country's ports (it Dui 
ed the ban only occasionally to al mbas: 
distribution of cargoes like Camemho keep 
cheese that threatened to befoul Moming 
bourne's port). Mail service with FraCounci 
has been cut off, and at least one rion in « 
taurant put a sign in its window 3ccupa 
nouncing that it would not serve Frenn the S 
customers. The International Couri Sca 
Justice at The Hague had handed dolution 
a temporary injunction against the (&2st ter 
in June, but France ignored the orderntentic 
New Zealand has sent a frigate, without 
Minister of Mines and lmmigrattates. I 
Fraser Colman on board, into the tty of th 
ing area, where it has observed the E e 
from an upwind position. French W} Was | 


; ; W7- 
: . A priv-/-yeai 
ships have not disturbed it. A p on 
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“I don't know what all the fuss is about—it's perfectly safe here." The 
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trate y: 
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Id. After E EU 
! deto,hooner, the Fri, also sailed into the 
lrst bone to protest, but French sailors 
| two barded it and hauled its skipper, David 
the Moodie, 27. of Sausalito, Calif., and his 
f Mu 5 passengers off to the island of Hao 
750 e Hiroshima, 130 victims of the first 
st of ptomic blast marched in silent protest. 
Kkeog; The protests have not deterred the 
lations French government. The series ex- 
ast wee cted to run through s UN 
ustraj;, lide five or six tests. i h àv 
*SIS to 'voked surprisingly little controversy in 
sent i, tance itself. When the Bishop of Or- 
"ut thi cans publicly castigated the govern- 
TS S Aent’s nuclear armament policy last 
could veek. Admiral Marc de Joybert, naval 
a hief of staff, haughtily told the bishop 
ey had an open letter to Le Figaro: “Take 
oni tare of your own onions. Your job, 
Phete\fonsignor, is to teach the faith and 
Mon read charity. Our role is to defend 
| tests rance.” For the time being at least, the 
nuclear ench public seemed more concerned 
nthe atvith the battle between the bishop and 
ntaminaiye admiral than with the contaminated 


na haveyinds sweeping the Pacific. 
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order 
the cu Veto No. 5 
ports (ith, During seven weeks of debate, U.S. 
lly to alá mbassador John A. Scali maneuvered 
Camemko keep an anti-Israel resolution from 
efoul Moming to a vote in the U.N. Security 
with Fra&ouncil. Inspired by Egypt, the resolu- 
ast one tion in effect said that Israel's continued 
vindow 3ccupation of the territories it had won 
rve Frenn the Six-Day War was illegal. 

al Court! Scali argued that passage of the res- 
ndeddodution could only exacerbate Middle 
st the (&ast tensions, since Israel clearly has no 
heorderntention of giving up the territories 
‘igate, without negotiations with the Arab 
migratitates. Despite Scali's efforts, the major- 
to the tty of the council last week endorsed the 
ed the &esolution—whereupon Scali vetoed it. 
rench wt was only the fifth time in the U.N.’s 
A prive 7-year history that the U.S. Govern- 
nent had resorted to this ultimate weap- 
in the Security Council. 

The draft resolution was supported 
y 13 of the council’s 15 members, in- 
luding Britain and France, who buy the 
ulk of their oil from Arab states. Chi- 
la considered it too soft, and abstained. 
cali rejected it as “highly partisan and 
nbalanced." He contended that if 
passed it would have “undermined the 
e agreed basis on which a settlement 
the Middle East could be construct- 
. namely the 1967 U.N. Resolution 
2, which provides for Israel's with- 
drawal linked to the establishment. of 
"recognized and secure boundaries." 

Egyptian Foreign Minister Moham- 

Hassan Zayyat, who led the drive 
to get the resolution to a vote, com- 

ained after the U.S. veto that "re- 


Israel will be p 
trati uà 
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JAMAICA 


Our Man in Kingston 


During his four years as U.S. Am- 
bassador to Jamaica, Millionaire Busi- 
nessman Vincent de Roulet did not ex- 
actly keep a low diplomatic profile. He 
kept his 90-ft. luxury yacht Patrina 
docked in sunny Kingston harbor. He 
had 17 race horses and ran them at the 
local Cayman track. In his gray Check- 
er limousine lay a cushion with the in- 
scription: "This is my car and I sit where 
I please." 

A Nixon appointee who contributed 
$29,000 to Republicans last year, De 
Roulet, 47, was no stickler for diplo- 
matic decorum. He liked to vent his con- 
servative views in pithy asides, and sev- 
eral times was overheard referring to 


AMBASSADOR VINCENT DE ROULET 
“I sit where I please." 


islanders as niggers. "He loved dogs 
more than humans," a Jamaican offi- 
cial said, recalling that for the return 
of one of his lost pets (a mongrel dog) 
the ambassador once offered $500, 
which is more than many Jamaicans 
earn in a year. De Roulet rattled Ja- 
maicans even more by telling a Rotary 
Club lunch gathering that the visa sec- 
tion of his embassy had no rest rooms 
because “Jamaicans take pleasure in 
flooding our toilets.” ; 

All this perhaps might have been 
forgiven if De Roulet had displayed 
even modest talents of discretion. But 
that seemed beyond him, as he made 
all too clear to a Senate foreign rela- 
tions subcommittee on multinational 
corporations a fortnight ago. De Rou- 
let claimed in a public hearing that he 
had made a "deal" with Jar 


ize the U.S.-owned bauxite industry, De 
Roulet said. he had promised not to 
intervene in the elections. Manley 


promptly denied the tale, peinting out; € 


that at no time during his campaign had" 
he threatened to nationatize foreign 
companies. Then he declared De Rou- 
let persona non grata—the first time any 
U.S. diplomat has been so chastised in 
Jamaica's ten-year independent history. 
An editorial titled "No Tears" in the Ja- 
maican Daily News pointedly com- 
mented: "What the public needs to 
know is why the ambassador was al- 
lowed to remain as long as he did." 


AUSTRALIA 


Westward Ho! 


Do you ever dream, my sweetheart, 
Of a twilight long ago, 

Of a park in old Kalgoorlie 

Where the bougainvillaeas grow? 
—Herbert Hoover 


The miners of Kalgoorlie's Golden 
Mile knew Herbert Hoover before the 
turn of the century as a young gold-min- 
ing engineer and balladeer in love with 
a local barmaid. Today Kalgoorlie is a 
nickel-mining center of 26,000, with 37 
saloons, tolerated brothels and streets 
still wide enough to turn a horse team 
around. It is a part of a vast interior 
that few Australians ever see, since 
four-fifths of the country's 13 million 
people live in coastal cities. Together 
with such other way stations as Cooka- 
midgera, Ivanhoe, Broken Hill, Booka- 
loo. Tarcoola, Koolyanobbing and 
Doodlakine. Kalgoorlie forms a new 
standard-gauge rail link across the con- 
tinent. This single 2.46 1- mile track now 
connects swinging Sydney on the Pa- 
cific with tranquil Perth on the Indian 
Ocean. While the U.S. is cutting back 
on trains, Australia just added a third 


weekly transcontinental express ineach — 


direction. TIME Correspondent Roy 
Rowan made the trip and reports: 


Pulling out of Sydney's ancient Cen- 
tral Station at 3:15 p.m., the Indian-Pa- 
cific glides through a suburban sea of 
red tile roofs and manicured backyards 
planted with lemon and orange trees, 
past platforms packed with schoolgirls 


in turquoise tunics and schoolboys in - 


maroon blazers. Aboard are 144 pas- 
sengers, the train’s capacity. They are 
young backpackers headed west, retired 
couples on an endless vacation, stu- 
dents, and an assortment of tourists. 


For 65 hours the Indian-Pacific - 


rushes over a Kaleidoscope of lan 
scape. From the steep Blue Mountai 


THE INDIAN-PACIFIC SPEEDS ACROSS THEDESOLATE NULLARBOR PLAIN ON ITS 2,461-MILE JOURNEY 
Past "humpies" and emus, smelters and merinos, and into the "back o' beyond." 


ing WELFARE NOT WARFARE and OUR 
HOSPITAL NEEDS YOUR HELP; PLEASE 
GET SICK. A big painted rock aimed at 
shooing away pilots seeking to land says 
PISS OFF. To the north, lights from the 
Woomera range and tracking station, 
used for guiding American astronauts, 
glow in the night. To the east, the moon- 
lit rails turn molten in the Popsicle-or- 
ange sunrise. This is the time of day a 
Kangaroo likes to lick the dew. off the 
steel track. Or when a yellow-eyed din- 
go, Australia’s coyote, will stand its 
ground and stare sourly at the train 
while a spindly-legged emu, the local 
version of an ostrich, will try to outrun 
the 3,300-h.p. diesel express. 


ROY-ROWAN 
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Watch out for dingoes. 


Now the diesel engines pull 
Like a mighty station bull. 
—Anonymous ballad 


By morning the train is in Menin- 
dee, where paddle-wheelers used to ply 
the café-au-lait-colored Darling River. 
From Menindee, a water pipe runs be- 
side the track for 75 miles to the 
parched mining city of Broken Hill. A 
man must live in Broken Hill for eight 
years just to qualify for work in the lead, 
zinc and silver mines of this hard, un- 
compromising, union-ruled town. The 
train flits by a clump of “humpies” (ab- 
origine huts built of empty gasoline 
drums). The kids wave. 

In Peterborough, a few passengers 
change for Adelaide. There the yard- 
masters have the maddening job of sort- 
ing out rolling stock for three different 
gauge tracks. In Gladstone, east- and 
westbound trains stop side by. side to 
Swap crews. “Be careful you get back 
on the right one,” warns the chief con- 
ductor, Joe Ford, as he'spots a passen- 
ger alighting dangerously between the 
two identical silver liners. By. nightfall 
the train is heading into the “back o' be- 
yond,” where tiny settlements along the 
track still depend on a fortnightly sup- 
ply train called the “tea and sugar." 


The Indian-Pacific goes like a bul- 
let, : 
A section car could easily pull it! 


This ditty is recited by the children 
of Cook. They are up at dawn to watch 
the train refuel before it heads across 
the 500-mile plain of Nullarbor (Latin 
for “not any tree”). The desolate lime- 
stone plateau is covered with sea fos- 
sils, saltbush, and red-flowering wild 
hops. Weird subterranean winds whistle 


through caves honeycombing the lime- 


stone, and whoosh with an eerie trum: 


^ 


peting from gaping blowholes. Over 
stretch known as “the long straight"; | 
track runs dead ahead for 297 mj. 


-the longest straightway railroad int: 


world. There was a “loco” driver? 
Cook named Kevin Smith who, th 
say, did* not go round a bend fori. 
years. 

The loco driver boarding at Ca! 
is Gary Carn. He and his fireman, ? 
ter Read, carry four days? provisions 
a metal tucker box, which they keep: 
the locomotive cab. Carn stares: dof 
the twin ribbons of steel at asea of gre 
saltbush that reaches out in every 
rection to the circular horizon. No fot 
es, no trees; only telephone poles ru 
ing by at 60 m;p:h- interrupt his vit” 
“We used to stop and let the pass 
gers pick wildflowers,” Carn sé 
“There are 7,000 different kinds. l 

The Indian-Pacific rushes mo 
third night, past the gold and nickel 
Kalgoorlie, the great iron depo 
Koolyanobbing, and on over the Wie 
fields of Kellerberrin, glistening Un 
the moon. This is Australia’s West 


Land of politicians silly, : 

Home-of wind and willy-willy, 

Land of blanket tent and billy 

Westralia. 

—Anonymous ballad j 

The Indian-Pacific rolls puta x 
night and finally into the first re n 
fringes of Perth. It is 6:45 am: Pf 
lights glow in the freshly paintec de 
houses backed against the trae a 
sleeping-car porters rap hard E 1 
compartment doors to make s 1 
passengers are awake. A disc i x 
piped into the train from à Peru 
station, is playing his morning serg 
“Now here's a y 


liter bidding farewell to such 
nce dominating superstitions as 
agic, the use of talismans, and 
Exorcism, medical science.has 
assed through many exciting 
tages of development. 


Bome interesting remarks about 
Ebarly medicine practices can be 

d Found in Manafi’ al-Hayawan, 

Een illustrated book of medieval 
AS harmacy written by the Islamites 
Si br the middle ages. It describes 
nany kinds of animals and the 
edicines obtained from them: 
Bbowdered elephant tusk, a cure for 
Bleprosy, and elephant hide, applied 
o the patient's elbow and said to 
itake away a chill. 
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Aside from this esoteric pharma- 
cology, the Islamic medical pioneers 
made far-reaching contributions to 
the foundations of modern science. 
They instituted an examination 
system for medical students, built 
hospitals, and set up traveling 
clinics. They dissected human 
skulls, explored blood vessels, 
treated cancer, and their ophthal- 
mology was surprisingly 
sophisticated. 


(Sy Contemporary science 
FUJITSU is facing a revolution 
[UU in the form of the 
medical on-line system. In this 
system, computers and communi- 
cation techniques are applied. 
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Analyzed data and examined reports - 


are input to computers. Working as 


data banks, the computers . 
contribute greatly te the quickénd 
accurate medical information 
processing, and, by sending data 
by wireless or TV, many medical 
problems such as those that occur 
on boats at sea, or in other remote: 
areas are solved. Diagnosis helped 
by this method is seldom wrong 
because the chance of human error 
is greatly reduced. 


Fujitsu...attuned to the wisdom 
of the past, creating today's world, 
building for the future. 


FUJITSU LIMITED 


Communications and Electronics 
Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
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An Asian Challenge to Europe's Economy JA 
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“Who are these tall, big-nosed people: 
the Japanese asked when a Portuguese 
ship put ashore near Nagasaki in 1543. 
A Chinese passenger from the ship 
picked up a stick and scratched out an 
answer on the sand: "These men are 
traders from southwest Barbary. They 
know something of court etiquette but 
have no manners. They eat with their 
hands instead of using chopsticks, and 
they are unable to understand written 
characters. They roam hither and yon, 
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SUZUKI BIKES ADVERTISED IN ROME 


bartering what they have for what they 
do not have. Nevertheless, they are a 
harmless sort of people.” 


Four centuries later, European busi- 
nessmen are asking questions about the 
Japanese—and are finding the answers 
not in shifting sands but in some star- 
tling facts. So impressive is the Japa- 
nese presence in Europe that it has 
aroused the worst—and altogether most 
unfounded— fears imaginable. 

To hear some Europeans tell it, the 
Japanese are not just bartering, but beg- 
ging, borrowing and stealing Europe's 
markets, Europe's profits, even Eu- 
rope's art—in addition to its fashions, 
its wines, its thoroughbreds, indeed its 
very cultural heritage. The cover of a 
European monthly depicts the quintes- 
sential Japanese businessman as an ag- 
gressive, muscle-flexing superman. Ital- 
ian Motorcycle Manufacturer Alessan- 
dro de Tomaso observes a Honda plant 
abuilding and complains that his own 
country is "nurturing a serpent in its 
breast." A Gallup poll commissioned by 
the Japanese government shows that 
3796 of 1,990 Britons surveyed regard 
Japan as "an unfriendly country." 
During the men's singles tennis match 
between Rumania's Ilie Nastase and 
Toshiro Sakai of Japan at Wimbledon, 
the BBC television announcer habitually 
referred to the Rumanian as “Mr. Nas- 
tase” and to his opponent as “the Jap.” 
A Swedish businessman in Kobe reports 
that “the Japanese are very nice,” but 
if given a chance they "will eat you alive 
for breakfast." 

As for the various European trade 
bureaucracies, they seem to be preoc- 
cupied with either breaking off nego- 
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An impressive presence that aroused unfounded fears. 
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tiations with the Japanese or indig 
ly launching inquiries into their Sane 


busine, 
practices. The European E Sing 


; Conon; 
Community is studying charges 
“dumping” (selling at an artificially 

0 


price) by Japanese zipper makers 
between the Benelux countries ol 
pan have been adjourned after 4 M 
haggle over electronics in which th On 
mosphere, in the dour words of a PH 
ips spokesman, was not "cozy M 
friendly at all." The Italians are E 
holding to their tough restrictio 4 
Japanese imports 
In short, the battleground of th 
Western world’s trade struggle with n : 
pan is now Europe. This Japanese-Ey £ 
ropean relationship, however, ig the 
weakest—and potentially most trouble: 
some—side of the world's economic yi 
angle. As even Wilbur Mills, the lead. | 
ing fiscal eagle in the U.S. Congress, ha B 
conceded, the U.S. and Japan “hay 
passed the most difficult days" of th 
"economic adjustment.” While Japan 
trade surplus with the U.S. is still Mig EAT 
($4.1 billion at the beginning of 1973) 
it is no longer growing, and there ar 
prospects for a turn toward equilibrium 
It is Western Europe that is now th 
focus of Japanese attention. ». 
Billion Surplus. European export demam 
to Japan have increased slowly ovr POR 
the years, but the flow of Japanese bisbe 


goods halfway around the world to Ts 
2 
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porto; 


Common Market has been rising at 2^ 
much faster pace. Japanese sales to 
the EEC Six rose from an unremarkable 
$652 million in 1968 to $2 billion ir 
1973; trade surpluses with the Si 
jumped from 1968's negligible $16 mil 
lion to 1972's $1.3 billion for the en 
larged Nine. This year's surplus 1s € 
pected to be even bigger. Japan 7 
exports to the EEC, which had been Miles fig 
creasing by about 25% to 30% à Ylonstry 
climbed to 40% in the first four mona neq 
of this year. teel co; 
With all that, Japanese manufithe Bre 
tured goods account for less than "alled c 
of the Common Market's total impol'jcal a 
That is a mere nothing in Europe 5 pave re 
tling economy, and suggests that all jructio 
European concern about a massive p ridge « 
nomic attack from the Japanese 1S V auait, f 
ly exaggerated. What does make the ered b 
pact so strongly felt is the laser ghe Bri 
Japanese concentration and selecti s itered 
in certain markets—mainly steel, a 9r cont 
office machines, optics and election aunt 
Last year alone, 368,025 Japanese ^ i 
were sold in Europe—an increas? | M É 
69% (see box page 16). The Jap the 
have captured 28% of the motor ies ha: 
market and 4896 of the tape er n es 
market in Italy, 5096 of the camer? bin s 
ket in West Germany, 74% of the! eountry 
ket for small electronic calcula ign-cui 
throughout the entire EEC. z 
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Onstruction as well. When the Italians 
ir MON anted to expand the huge state-owned 
teel complex at Taranto and modernize 
manu the Breda shipyards near Venice, they 
than "alled on Japanese engineers for tech- 
| impOf ica] advice. Denmark and Sweden 
ope S jave reached an agreement on the con- 
iatallUtruction of $500 million worth of 
ssive c ridge and tunnel links across Oresund 
se is W!"trait, for which the Japanese have of- 
ke thelfered both technical and financial help. 
laser-l he British American Tobacco Co. has 
electi''ntered an aggressive $200 million bid 
eel, aulor control of Gimbel Brothers, the U.S. 
ectronetailing colossus—but more than 10% 
inese Of. B.A.T.’s takeover bankroll comes 
crease ‘rom Japanese financiers. 
Japan? Essentially, what has happened is 
otorcyerat the great Japanese trading compa- 
: recortes have at last persuaded their busi- 
nera mies establishment that it is time to 
f the megin spreading around some of the 
al culadountry’s vast wealth (including for- 
ign-currency reserves totaling $16 bil- 
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EUROPE 


lion). This has precipitated considerable 
concern in European board rooms 
about "Japan Inc." the specter of an in- 
satiable maw devouring all the business 
opportunities on the Continent. It is 
hardly that. The fact is, a major effort 
to export capital is in progress, with the 
belated but now active encouragement 
of the Japanese government. 

Major Share. Tokyo's Ministry of 
Trade and Industry (MITI), for exam- 
ple, is working on plans for a number 
of extraordinary incentives. One pro- 
posal, expected to be enacted this year, 
would allow manufacturers to write off 
30906 of their initial overseas investment 
as a loss against their Japanese taxes. 
A major share of this new flow of Jap- 
anese capital will go to underdeveloped 
areas in Asia, Africa, Latin America, 
Australia, Canada and, eventually, Si- 


beria—all sources of the food and nat- _ 


ural resources that Japan is be inning 


to consume in American-size helpings. 
. But a substantial portion of the invest- 
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ment will be spent on building a man- 
ufacturing base in Europe. a 

This new involvement in Europe is, 
about to increase sharply, and in a new 
direction. Heretofore, the Japanese i 
have been exporters of goods made in à 
Japan. Soon they will also be ma- n 
jor manufacturers—and employers—in 
Europe. : 

Shunichi Atobe, general manager of 
the Amsterdam branch of Mitsui, one 
of the two biggest and most powerful 
of the storied Japanese trading compa- . 
nies (the other is Mitsubishi), predicts 
an "enormous increase" in Japanese 
production plants in Western Europe 
over the next two or three years, How - 
big that increase will be no one really - 
knows, but Sadao Oba, assistant man 
aging director of Mitsui's. London of 
fice, reckons that the 


<a 
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largely managed by Japanese, could rise 
from the current modest 5,000 to 
50,000 in a year or two and then to 


* "hundreds of thousands" by the early 


1988s. By contrast, General Motors 
alone employs 121.000 Europeans in 
the EEC Nine. 

Cultural Center.. Where to set up 
shop? Kenkichi Miyazaki, head of Mi- 
tsubishi's outpost in Madrid, believes 
that Spain "could be our springboard 
for the whole Mediterranean area, in- 
cluding Africa." As a first step, a new 
cultural center has already been inau- 
gurated in Madrid. And in Gibraltar, 
the Japanese have taken a 35% direct 
investment in a steel plant that opened 
last spring. The main target, however, 
is the Common Market, with its 255 
million population and its robust $841 
billion economy. West Germany, which 
spent $986 million on Japanese goods 
last year, is Japan's best customer in the 
EEC. Yet the German labor market is 
tight, and the Japanese are wisely wary 
of moving in where their presence might 
compound local economic problems. It- 
aly, Japan's worst Common Market cus- 
tomer (1972 imports: a paltry $241 mil- 
lion), is also out. The Italians maintain 
restrictive import quotas on no fewer 
than 46 items commonly exported by 
Japan. In fact, the Italian government 
recently suspended the license of Hon- 
da's Italian affiliate, prohibiting the im- 
portation of 125-cc. and 250-cc. engines 
destined for an assembly plant now be- 
ing built in central Italy. 

The main thrust of Japan's EEC 
manufacturing effort will come in Brit- 
ain and Belgium, in that order. Britain, 
which is Japan's second best Common 
Market customer ($818 million in sales 
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last year), provides Japanese investors 
with both liberal tax breaks and the Eu- 
ropean language with which they feel 
most comfortable. Belgium offers a cen- 
tral location plus one feature that is no- 
tably lacking in Britain: a relatively sta- 
ble labor situation. 

The unadmitted but underlying pur- 
pose of all these calculations by the Jap- 
anese is to find the best spot at which 
to penetrate the EEC trade wall. Once 
goods are manufactured in a Common 


, Market country, of course, they move 


throughout the EEC free of tariffs, im- 
port quotas, and above all, the political 
carping and resistance that is beginning 
to greet products coming off the ships 
from Japan. Sony, for example, is solv- 
ing this problem to some extent by 


Making Zippers: All the Way with Y.K.K. 


"They're bloody sociable, and they're 
fairer than English bosses. They con- 
sider you more. If you have complaints, 
they listen. Because they are fair with 
us, we pay them back by pulling our 
weight.” 
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Sosays Lillian Gallagher, 41, a Brit- 
ish housewife who earns $50 a week as 
a packer at the Japanese-owned Y.K.K. 
zipper plant in Runcorn, a modern in- 
dustrial development 18 miles from 
Liverpool. Hers is a rare testimonial in 
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JAPANESE EXECUTIVES (LEFT) LUNCHING WITH GERMAN EMPLOYEE IN DUSSELDORF 
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building a $16.2 million plantat p; 
end in the depressed coal Ee me: 
South Wales. Eventually thi iat 
: y this operas still 
will employ only 300 p incl j 
twelve spese manages 
A ad Ul EEC ne 
turn out 10,000 television sets/a mj. grow 
The factory will then supply a Eu 
Sony's dealers in Britain, and petstandir 
later on in other EEC markets assdrive i 
More plants could follow in Francedicatio 
West Germany. growin 
No one expects the Japanese pvalue « 
ence in Europe to approach the dirimport 
sions of U.S. activity—or even thiabout 
West Germany. By some EEC redroughl: 
ings, the total direct Japanese inmon M 
ment in Europe, now about $250 costs a 
lion, will rise to $8.3 billion by lin 197: 
That is far short of the U.S. invesirà040 th 


Britain, where labor and manager. Ins 
sometimes seem less interested in Easter) 
ing their weight than tearing each op m 
apart. It is even rarer in the strong!) mult 
borite Merseyside, where One ee 
ment and distrust of managemen re 
about equally high. Yet in Runcorn- 000 
prevailing spirit 1s 
Y.K.K.”—the corporate 
Yoshida, the global Japanese 4! week 
has-become the world’s leading ^ PM 
manufacturer. anese 
: EA Plant n 

Troubled by increasing CoD pa 
the three to six months’ time It jmale e 
ship zippers from Japan to the 
Kingdom, Y.K.K. in 1969 dec! e played 
British plate er | 
gamble—it was the first direct Jap socket 
manufacturing investment E Ge 
—has been a mighty success: ae wh 
corn plant has never been hit by ® ations 
or a slowdown. It does not have ® shat he 
The 150 British employees um h woi 
twelve Japanese working at ! Yer. 
agement level) voted down a un rie 
tion plan last year for fear ‘eels tl 
might cost them their Christmas ice ii 
esof $250. - ; 
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antat Brin the EEC nations, the market value of 
I cotntnyhich stands at roughly $80 billion and 
his operaig still growing at a rate of 2096 a year. 
le (indi(West German investment in its eight 
'5)—bul'gec neighbors, currently at $3.2 billion, 
sels'a mis growing at 11% a year.) 
upply al. European misconceptions. notwith- 
and petstanding, Japan's new entrepreneurial 
kets assdrive into Europe is not merely an in- 
n Franedication of enterprise but also a sign of 
growing Japanese vulnerability. The 
panese value of the yen—and thus the cost of 
h the diimported Japanese goods—has risen 
even thiabout 35% against the U.S. dollar and 
EEC redroughly half as much against the Com- 
inese inmon Market currencies. Manufacturing 
ut.$250costs are increasing, Wages rose 16% 
on by lin 1972, and are likely to soar another 
: investr3076 this year (Japanese bankers in Lon- 


3 
nanaget Inside, the plant is an odd blend of 
sted injBastern and Western industrial styles. 
g each Pop music throbs out of loudspeakers. 
strong multinational collection of American 
; unempWeaving machines, West German and 
agemen(British dyers and Japanese finishing ma- 
Runcorichines turn out zippers at a rate of 
he way 5,000,000 a month. The machines whir 
initialünder the usually watchful eyes of long- 
ae frmOaired young men who are paid $66.25 
ading 2 week and, as one of them puts it, “all 
the:ale we can sink.” The visible Jap- 
anese presence is contributed by the 

ge ossPlant managers, who wear the inevitable 
> iprecompany work jackets. Worn by all 
ymale employees, Y.K.K.’s blue blazers 
Qq nave the company initials proudly dis- 
ES on the left breast pocket and no 


fewer than six zippers on the front, the 
Pockets and the cuffs. - 
General Manager Hiroo Minami, 
ss. T 36, who has worked in Y.K.K. instal- 
hit by ® ations in India and Australia, concedes 
have ?^hat he “heard a lot of bad” about Brit- 
es (thet workers before he came to Runcorn. 
at the Yet Y.K.K.’s experience in Runcorn has 


n a UM urned out to be “not so bad.” Minami 


. = don now even describe Britain 
^as a cheap labor market). 
= Meanwhile, the Japanese real- 
"ize that they are touching sen- 
sitive nerves in Europe. France 
and Italy already hold Japa- 
nese imports down to 3546 of 
the level that liberal West Ger- 
many tolerates. The danger 
signals are clear. "The Japa- 
nese are beginning to realize 
that their entire system is at 
stake now," says Michel Carré, 
a Brussels management con- 
sultant. "They are welcome 
abroad as investors, but not as 
pushers of Japanese goods." 

Japan's new role in Europe 
is also evidence of an awak- 
ening—a discovery, and a mu- 
tual one at that, of vast pop- 
ulations with cultural as well 
as economic aspirations. When 
Christopher Columbus went to 
sea in 1492, he carried with him a well- 
thumbed copy of Marco Polo’s 14th 
century description of the fabled island 
nation of “Cipango,” the reputed cen- 
ter of the world’s supply of spices and 
jewels. It was the first of a long series 
of European misreadings of the poor 
but endlessly energetic Japanese and 
their resources. 

The Dutch arrived in 1600 and es- 
tablished a trading base. But foreign in- 
fluences did not change Japan’s deter- 
mined insularity until 1854, when 
Commodore Matthew Perry signed the 
Treaty of Kanagawa and opened Ja- 


pan’s doors to the world. = 


In modern times, the Japanese hav 
been involved in Europe as buyers of 
wool, metal, machinery and raw mate- 


and Japanese workers, although there 
are some differences in attitude. Japa- 
nese blue-collar workers accept a sys- 
tem in which their pay increases with 
their length of company service. Brit- 
ish workers, says Minami, “all want the 
same wages no matter how long they've 
been with the company." r 

Japanese-style corporate paternal- 
ism is strong at Runcorn. Y.K.K. pro- 
vides cut-rate bus service from. their 
homes for its employees, and Minami 
is forever throwing morale-boosting, 
all-hands-welcome parties.at the Esso 
Motel in Runcorn or, on special occa- 
sions, at the Adelphi Hotel in Liverpool. 
After work on Friday, the Japanese 
make a point of dropping into Tanner's 
Pub near the plant. Says Euphemia 
Fitzmaurice, 49, a Y.K.K. packer: 
“When we get into the local [pub] and 
they’re there, they let on to know you. 
They don’t just snub you.” 

The British employees like to ask 
one another “What doing?” in a good- 
imitation of their bosses’ awk- 
They also note 


rial. After World War II, Mitsui and Mi- — 
tsubishi reopened their European offic- 
es and established new contacts. Then, |. 
as their own economy began to revive, 
their representatives in Europe went tà 
work analyzing import regulations, col- 
or preferences, the changing manners 
of the young. Nothing was too trivial. 
Thus their sudden emergence is no sur- 
prise to the Japanese. The real reason 
for Japan's sales success in Europe, says 
Tokyo’s Masaya Miyoshi, an official of 
the powerful Keidanren, Japan’s lead- 
ing industrial federation, “is that we 
were tooled up. What you see now is : 
the fruit of the time and effort expend- uel. 
ed by Japanese representatives over 15 S. 
to 20 years in setting up sales networks X 
and developing markets." 3 

Rich Market. What many Europe- 
ans think they see is a blitz that is very 
possibly out of anyone's rational control 
—a reaction somewhat like that of Reg- 
inald Bunthorne in Gilbert and Sulli- 
vans Patience: “I do not long for 
everything one sees/ Thats Japanese." 
But what has happened, of course, is 
that the Japanese have simply found a 
growing. rich and receptive market and 
have filled it with well-designed, well- 
made goods. 

At the same time, thanks to the in- 
fluence of new and exotic tastes, the Jap- 
anese themselves are spending madly. 

In Geneva, Japanese queue up at 
the Pathek-Philippe factory to shell out 
up to $5,000 for a souvenir wristwatch. 
In France, Japanese businessmen snap 
up vineyards in Bordeaux and ship the 
output to Japan. Japanese investors at- 
tend auctions with acquisitive tastes and 
ready bank accounts. The chairs at the 
Jockey Club in London fairly rattled 


. 


discarded. Tommy Hughes, an 18-year- | 
old machine operator, complains that . 
the Japanese “have vile tempers. As 
soon as something goes wrong, no.mat- 
ter how small, they act like little kids." 
Explains Alan D'Arcy, 32, Minami's as- 
sistant factory manager, “Impatience - 
seems to be a part of their national tem- - 
perament. They have to panic a job 
along. The result is a lot of little rows, 
But they're over in half an hour. Noth- 
ing lasts, and you soon get used to the 
fact that this is just the way they are." 
a 


The British. workers have also no- 
ticed that their bosses never take long — 
weekends, never roll back to the office — 
from a long lunch at 4:30 and then go 
home at 5. John Davies, 45, who rép- 
resents the employees on the plant’s | 
Japanese-style “works committee," ren- |. 
ders the final verdict: “We asked to 
ish at 4:30 p.m. instead of 5 on F 
days; they gave us that. We asked 
Christmas holiday; 


oon 
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week solely to the gathe 
cial and market information S, f 
employed by 18 trading firms. Nn 
61 commercial firms, six securi baler pat 
fits and nine insurance compan. So 


the Languedoc-Roussillon region of 
France. 

“The Japanese today are what the 
Americans were 20 years ago,” says 
Maurizio Caresa, a Roman leather- 


last year when a Japanese buyer bought 
the Aga Khan's three-year-old filly Ali- 
ya for a record $150,000 at Tattersall’s. 
âs for art, says Swiss Dealer Ernst Bey- 


ring of 


eler: Japanese are buying left, right 
and center, ’nything—paintings, sculp- 
ture and antiques.” In London, they ac- 
counted for fully 4796 of the $3,077,945 
realized at Christie's big spring sale. The 
London art world is still gasping over 
the prices the Japanese paid: $551,250 
for a mid-14th century Ming porcelain 
wine jar, $393,750 for Renoir's portrait 
of Madame Mithourard, $126,000 for 
Renoirs Deux Fillettes aux Chapeaux, 
a mere pastel sketch. 

Mass Movement. And then there 
are the tourists. The Tokyo government 
scrapped its longstanding $1,000 limit 
on the amount of money that travelers 
may take abroad, and Japan Air Lines 
increased its scheduled flights to Europe 
by 40%. The result: a mass movement 
of 300,000 Japanese—up 100% in two 
years—from faraway Cipango to every 
tourist zone within reach. Many stay at 
Japanese-owned hotels, and within a 
few years, they will be able to check in 
at an all-Japanese resort complex that 
is being planned for Port Barcares in 


KIMONO-CLAD GIRLS IN TOYOTA'S SHOWROOMIN PARIS 


goods retailer. Or, Caresa might have 
added, like the British were 100 years 
ago—or for that matter, any other na- 
tional group in a faraway land, where 
newcomers tend to cling to their own 
habits and their own kind. Every major 
European city now has its own resident 
Japanese population. The largest single 
resident business community on the 
Continent is in Dusseldorf, where 2,500 
Japanese make their homes, mostly in 
the upper-income suburb of Oberkassel. 
The Dusseldorf Japanese have. their 
own social clubs and maintain an el- 
ementary school for 200. There are 
plans now for a high-rise downtown 
trade center, which will be the focal 
point of Japanese economic activities 
in Western Europe. 

Meanwhile, London is rapidly re- 
suming its prewar role as Japan’s Eu- 
ropean financial capital. Nearly 4,000 
Japanese businessmen and their fami- 
lies live in London and its suburbs. Fully 
70% of them devote their six-day work 
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Toyota: The Little Car That Did 


Every European businessman knows 


Panies, marsh. 
ent boarcarcel 
ex), their ;ommt 
n in Che fapane 


have their own 300-stud 
school (the Rikko in Suss 
London club (the Nippo 
and ten Japanese restaura ie 
staffs brought in from pu SUC ME 
will have their own hospital RE ane 
by the Japanese government E ind to 
by a Japanese medical staff. way f 
Gentler Pace. The Japanese nese a 
boys who are employed by the $14 y cour 
lion, predominantly Japanese.o, selves. 
Okura Hotel in Amsterdam wor, jmany | 
hours and live in dormitory condi; due of 
that "we would reject,” as one park bz 
staffer says. At the other end of pation 
scale, life is reasonably comfortabj ‘eeds t 
European tour (usually four year WhO Op 
prized assignment for Japanese o, ^ EU" 
tives. Mitsui's Sadao Oba, 51, lives; 
seven-room house in the middle? '* © 
London suburb of Wimbledon wii? *. $5 
wife and two daughters (one of wj een 
works for a Japanese bank). Oba ere Y 


not mind staying in England inde se” 


ly. After 25 years in Tokyo, hep oxku 
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market was relegated to the endy, Las 
list as the least promising, main early 
cause Europe's small-car industwork c 
already strong. under 
The basic strategy was to chip stage ` 
at the easiest places, establish b964, v 
heads, consolidate and then adva88] in 
Supreme Export Council was set(98 in 
coordinate export production ani97 1, a1 
policies. To publicize Toyota anThis y 
to gain better technical knowease w 
through’ competition with Eurlains T 
cars, the council ordered partieigan de 
in international auto shows and reases ¿ 
Results of the effort were almomall t 
mediately apparent. Exports " to B 
swelling rapidly. Extensive mark over 
search began to pay off with the pune 
duction of vehicles that were uA $ a 
gineered for overseas conditions. 9r!sh 
f hold it high j 

Toyota got its first foot 
3 t estateel tha 
rope early in 1963, when ! fh the: 
an impart-distribution contre wri 
Denmark’s Erla Motor Importe n 
Copenhagen. In 1964 distr! IN thing, 


that the success of Japanese endeavors 
abroad is no mere quirk, but the result 
of careful planning and attention to de- 
tail—not to mention a superior ability 
to provide what the.customers want. A 
case in point is or whose Euro- 
pean record is, in the words of Nobuji 
Araki, executive managing director and. 
deputy head of Toyota's Export Head- 
quarters, “the fruit of long, hard, or- 
thodex preparations launched more 
than ten years ago.” The launching was 

_| * necessary because Toyota's rival, Dat- 
Je sun, was shooting ahead in export sales; 
by 1961, Toyota was already planning 
it$ overseas expansion, including pos- 
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sible entry: into Europe. TIME Tokyo 
Correspondent Frank Iwama chroni- 
cles the events: 


The first order of business was to 
throw out all previous research mate- 
rial and start from scratch. Analysts 
from all departments were sent abroad 
to collect information on such things 
as weather conditions, life-styles, laws 


and regulations, income levels, road- 


conditions, competition, driving habits, 
and economic and political policies. At 
home, the new information was pro- 
cessed to formulate strategy and tac- 
tics. Prospective markets were divided 
in order of importance. The European 


were set up in Belgium, The ht le: 


lands, Finland and Great Brita 
Switzerlah 


other international marken le it m 
preme Export Council decide®™ rom 
up the drive into Europe. , Euro 


In 1967 Toyota establish (ing bri 
arate European department. gipmen 
seas office was set up IN ^ pis now 
with a resident staff of six at Mai 
and sales personnel. By 1969 «an car 
under its new president, Bij sense, 
had set up distributorships 17" ;petitio 
Sweden and Yugoslavia. I^ he con 
moved into Austria, West Gel» 
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NS Of fin, 
n. They rown to appreciate “the quiet, the gen- 
15, 23 baler pace of life" in England. 
CUrities, Socially, however, the life can be 
'anies,"narsh. In Britain, where racism is still 
Nt boancarcely disguised, there is very little 
), theipsommunication between English and 
In Chejtapanese people. One tweed-tempered 
tS serygBriton complains that his golf club in 
1. Soon purrey was nearly ruined because "these 
al, fing Japanese came in groups of ten to 20 
Nt and ind took hours at every tee jabbering 
iway for all they were worth." The Jap- 
Danese pinese are now negotiating to buy a near- 
the $]49y course that they can have all to them- 
nese.o, Elves. All over Europe, for that matter, 
1 Work pany Japanese businessmen find a res- 
/ condi due of white supremacist feelings that 
one park back to the days of European dom- 
end of bation abroad. It is this attitude that 
fortab| feeds the fears and fantasies of many 
r year ho oppose Japanese economic interest 
‘n Europe. 
nm Within the shadow of this unfortu- 
nidi 2 circumstance, however, there is 
ion with’ essential point of difference be- 
‘ween Europe and Japan that can be 
e Of Weit with in practical terms. That is 
Oba wohe lopsided imbalance of trade be- 
l indefittween the two. Thanks largely to the 
yo, hebhokkus dealt them by the Nixon Ad- 


the endy, Last year it was Ireland’s turn, 
1g, main early this year Norway's. With a 
r industtvork of about 2,600 dealers work- 
under these distributor-importers, 
S to chipstage was set. From sales of 2,114 
tablish 964, volume increased gradually to 
en advag8 | in 1967, then to 25,669 in 1968, 
was set(98 in 1969, 59,019 in 1970, 90,202 
tion ani97 1, and 162,841 in 1972. 
yota aml his year Toyota expects that the 
i|. knowease will be about 13%. In any case, 
th Eurlains Tsuneo Moriya, Toyota's Eu- 
particigan department chief, “Percentage 
ws and reases are misleading, since our base 
re almomall to begin with.” For example, 
xports4$ to Britain increased by 256% in 
ve marl? over 1971. But in absolute terms 
with th numbers were 6,760 and 24,066 
vere betad 24,066 units are less than 1% of 
ditions. British car market. Moriya adds that 
xotholdi high increases cannot last anyway. 
y it estateel that we will be hitting the ceil- 
contradin the next year or so,” he says. 
'mport jl'oyota's Supreme Export Council 
istributàtching the figures very closely. For 
e N thing, the goal is to act with re- 
t pritaitnt, lest too much success create 
itzerlant might be called a whiplash reac- 
roved & Another reason for the expected 
Pecepiiiction in the export rate is the fact 
ac] s ip tremendous demand at home has 
Lo (le it more difficult to fill all the or- 
cided from abroad. Moreover, says Mo- 
"nel European car-makers are already 
iblish (ing briskly to meet the competition. 
ent. gipment that was once charged as ex- 
in nis now included in the standard car 
six t^e. Maintenance and service on Eu- 
1968 fan cars is also being improved. “In 
, Eiji sensé,” observes Moriya, “Japanese 
ps in * petition in Europe stands to ben- 
a. In "he consumer all round.” 
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JAPANESE TOURISTS RELAXING OUTSIDE COLOSSEUM IN ROME 


“Buying left, right and center, anything.” 


ministration over the past few years, the 
Japanese have made a considerable ef- 
fort to straighten out their trade situ- 
ation. In Europe, the Japanese strategy 
has switched from an all-out sales pitch 
to what they call “orderly marketing.” 
Theoretically, this means that they vol- 
untarily restrain exports to any one 
country and in this way keep activities 
at a manageable level. 

Esoteric System. At home, the Jap- 
anese have moved to increase foreign 
imports by stimulating consumer de- 
mand and reducing tariffs.* Formidable 
obstacles to imports remain. Among 
them is an esoteric domestic distrioution 
system that is as impenetrable as a mine- 
field. But Japanese trade officials pro- 
test, with increasing justification, that 
Europeans have simply not made the re- 
quired effort to understand the Japa- 
nese markets. Saburo Iwai, head of Nip- 
pon Steel’s headquarters in Dusseldorf, 
is only one of many Japanese business- 
men who are baffled by European in- 
attention. “Our only job here,” says 
Iwai, “is to observe and analyze trends 
in the European steel industry. We are 
a listening post for Nippon Steel back 
in Japan. What is astonishing to me is 
that Europeans do not seem to want to 
undertake the same sort of effort with 
respect to Japan. They do not seem to 
want to do their homework. To sell 
clothing to the Japanese, you have to 
cut it to different sizes than you do when 
you sell to Europeans. To sell furniture. 
you have to make it smaller. Europe- 
ans do not seem to- appreciate these 
subtleties." 

There are likely to be few subtle- 
ties involved next September, when the 
Nixon Round of trade talks between the 
GATT (General Agreement of Trade 
and Tariffs) nations opens in "Tokyo. 
The U.S. and European objective at the 
talks is to negotiate still further reduc- 
tions in tariffs and investment barriers 
*In the Common Market, tariffs now averz 6%. 


Japan claims to have lowered its tariffs tose, 
but hidden charges add another 5%. 
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—notably Japan's. The Japanese are ex- 
pected to be particularly conciliatory, 
since they have at long last become at 
least professed believers in the West- 
ern principle of give and take. "We shall 
get it right," says Yoshiki Kobayashi, 
head of JETRO (Japanese External 
Trade Organization) in London, speak- 
ing about Japan's trade imbalances. 
"But this is not something that can hap- 
pen overnight." 

The Japanese are prepared for trou- 
ble at the Nixon Round discussions. 
They will be talking about their admit- 
tedly vague concept of musabetsu jiyu 
(nondiseriminating freedom). The Eu- 
ropeans will continue to demand Jap- 
anese acceptance of a toughening of the 
"safeguard clause"—a GATT provision 
that would authorize governments to 
shut off imports from other countries: 
when they are judged to reach "dan- 
gerous" levels. The Japanese, with jus- 
tification, consider the entire matter in- 
sulting to their honor. > 

It would be unfortunate if all the 
economic rivalry were to lead to a round 
of imprecations and protectionism. Jt 
is worth remembering that Europe's ex- 
perience with Japan need not be all on 
the deficit side, regardless of the trade 
figures. As the Nixon Administration's 
difficulties with Europe amply attest, 
the American challenge never did lead 
to the political domination that the 
French forecast in the 1960s. Instead, 
the U.S. commercial migration yielded 
some healthy dividends. Among other 
things, as British Author Anthony 
Sampson observed in The New Euro- 
peans, the still growing U.S. presence 
tends to act as "a catalyst which can 
quickly release unsuspected energies 
and ambitions." : 

What the Japanese contribution to 
Europe could be is not yet 
Nonetheless it is easy to mag 
when all the fuss has 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Woodstock Matured 


Woodstock, Powder Ridge and AI- 
tamont are now part of American leg- 
end, symbols of the best and worst of 
times for the once flowering counter- 
culture. So the Summer Jam held last 
weekend in Watkins Glen, N.Y., seemed 
somehow an atavism, more a class re- 
union than a happening. a nostalgic 
spectacle of youth in search of its youth. 
“I can't believe it, but I’m selling more 
milk than beer,” said a local store man- 
ager. Some hard drugs and lots of mar- 
ijuana' were available, and the 500 dep- 
uty sheriffs on the scene were kept 
busy. Although more than 600,000 peo- 
ple poured into the area before the fes- 
tival ended, Watkins Glen proved by 
and-large a very orderly, even sedate 
trip. There was little nudity and few 
medevacs. Campers gave wooded ar- 
eas "street" names like Big Pink Lane 
and Hippie Highway. The show's pro- 
moters, after inundating newspapers 
and. radio stations with advance pub- 
licity, announced days before the open- 
ing that the event was sold out. The 
unintended result was that even more 
people were attracted. "Woodstock was 
different," explained the festival's stage 
manager, Rock Impresario Bill Gra- 
ham. “This is like going to a good res- 
taurant where you know you'll get a 
good steak. We're professionals now. 
Rock has grown up." 


Letting Go 


The author of the Administration's 
infelicitous phrase "benign neglect" 
ought to know when to leave well 
enough alone, and that is exactly what 
U.S. Ambassador to India Daniel P. 
Moynihan counseled from New Delhi 
not long ago in a wry cable to the 
State Department. The Agency for In- 
ternational Development had made a 
promise to the Indian government in 
April thatan AID apartment-dining 
complex would be turned over to In- 
dia. Two weeks ago Moynihan made 
good on the promise. Later the same 
day the State Department cabled him 
to hold up the gift, hoping to retain at 
least part of the complex for the use 
of American officials. 

^] quite understand that it might ap- 
pear that we are off our rocker out 
here," tweaked .Moynihan, "but it 
comes down to a simple matter of good 
faith." He and his family. Moynihan 
vowed, had tried to take advantage of 
the increasingly unused facility, even 
dining now and again—all alone—in its 
restaurant (“best Chinese cuisine- in 
town"). Continued the Ambassador: “If 
we could turn it over to the Smithso- 
nian it would make a marvelous me- 
morial to a certain kind of mentality. 
But that isn't really practical, is it? I 
don't need it so] have got rid of it like 
we agreed to do. Let this sad ending be 
a lesson to the next U.S. Administration 
tempted by an edifice complex." 
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THE CONSTITUTION 


Battle Owe 


All week the subpoenas and presiden includ 
refusals arced across Washington li Mitch 
shellfire. Watergate, for so long ak have « 
of inchoate guerrilla war, had develop electex 
clear and momentous battle lines. Rtupon 1 
ard Nixon took his stand behind ab funds 
ricade of Executive privilege. Neil'upon 
Sam Ervin’s Senate committee norSjwar b 
cial Prosecutor Archibald Cox wohe wa: 
get the key White House tapes and diperhay 
uments they were demanding for th mospt 
investigations of Watergate. At is White 
the President declared, is “the indepias tok 
dence of the three branches of our Gideniat 
ernment ... the very heart of our a identi 
stitutional system.” Sam Ervin hat cies of 
different definition of the quest Hi 
"Whether the President is above ' deci: 
law." Thus, as Tennessee's How ldency 
Baker observed, “the issue was p SE 
Watergate thereby became not eas 
an epic whodunit of daytime televis ES 
but a political and constitutional PESE 
gle of historic dimensions. At 3 SES 
nothing less than the definition 9 pm am 
identiàl powers and the Presiden. voe e 
lationship to the two other. nomi Sne as 
coequal branches of Governmen ; 
on's refusal to divulge the White wil per 
records raised a constitutional qu y [the te 
never before resolved in the TPE: sistent 
197 years, a decision that. mig Howe 
the conduct of Presidents yet uf of inf 
To what extent can the PX^ comm 
Branch maintain strict privacy ij, Perspe 
fiance of the other branches even! P 
rivacy may cloak a crime: Snortc 
R Quite beyond the specific con has he 
tional issue, Nixon’s tenure has. and th 
ingly been marked by an extrai he’s n 
assertion of presidential power* them 
Ehrlichman told the Ervin cona kerent 
that the President can do almos Ri 
thing in the name of national sme 
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Awesidential Power 


president including committing burglaries. John 
ington | Mitchell testified blandly that he would 
long a khave done anything to get Nixon re- 
ddevelpelected. Such arrogations were piled 
lines. Rtupon Nixon's massive impoundment of 
hind at funds appropriated by Congress and 
ge. Neitupon his claims to the right to make 
fee nor$jwar by fiat, and concealment of how 
Cox wt he was conducting that war. It was not 
es anddiperhaps one-man rule, though the at- 
ig for hmospherics of Nixon's pre-Watergate 
. At iss White House often suggested it, at least 
e indepias told by his subordinates, But it un- 
f our Gideniably represented an abuse of pres- 
yf our eidential power, even given the exigen- 
rvin hat cies. of governing in a complex age. 
. questi’ Hide Truth. It was also, of course, 
above ‘a decisive moment in Nixon’s own pres- 
's Howidency. Whatever the constitutional 
yas joinemerits of his case, it is dangerously 
me noteclouded by the appearance that the 
e televis President simply has something to hide. 
ional sti For Nixon, this is the bitterest part of 
t stake! the struggle; no matter what high prin- 
ion of pCiples he invokes, the separation of pow- 
;sident ers argument will seem to many only a 
1 nomin Self-serving excuse to hide the truth. In 
? . yone astonishingly disingenuous passage 
te Heim a letter to Sam Ervin, Nixon wrote: 
| quel i] personally listened to a number of 
nal q " [the tapes]. The tapes are entirely con- 
e rep f sistent with what I know to be the truth. 
nig However, as in any verbatim recording 
yet ue di informal conversations, they contain 
. Exe comments that persons with different 
vacy If perspectives and motivations would in- 
even evitably interpret in different ways.” 
4Snorted Ervin: “The President says he 
fic CO has heard the tapes, or some of them, 
has i and they sustain his position. But he says 
traol he’s not going to let anyone else hear 
owel*-"them for fear they might draw a dif- 
| com! ferent conclusion.” 
*. Richard Nixon in effect was telling 
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the court of public opinion: Trust me. 
It was not the best moment for such an 
appeal. A Gallup poll showed that 24% 
of those surveyed believe that the Pres- 
ident should be forced from office—a 
rise from 18% only two weeks before. 
That is a remarkable figure in a nation 
where only one President has ever been 
impeached (without being convicted) 
—a nation that has increasingly come 
to rely on and even revere the presi- 
dency. At the same time, according to 
Gallup, three out of four Americans 
now believe Nixon had some part in 
the Watergate break-in or the cover-up. 

Nixon still had defenders among the 
nation’s newspapers, although the de- 
fense was often hedged. Said the con- 
servative Chicago Tribune last week: 
“Nixon’s letter declining to provide the 
tapes was not all that unreasonable. Per- 
haps reason can still be appealed to to 
produce a compromise that may save 
the country from this tragically unnec- 
essary battle.” The Richmond Times- 
Dispatch was more emphatic in its sup- 
port: “His compliance would have 
shattered the separation of powers prin- 
ciple and left the presidency vulnerable 
to all kinds of incursions in the future.” 

But many more newspapers, includ- 
ing some that had supported Nixon until 
last week, were calling for release of 
the tapes. Said the Portland (Me.) Press- 
Herald, a liberal Republican paper: "Is 
impeachment the only means by which 
the American public can learn the full 
facts about Watergate?" The London 
Times has been consistent in defending 
Nixon, but last week, after Nixon's re- 
fusal, it editorialized: "When an accused 
man refuses to produce evidence which 
would decide the matter, the natural in- 
ference is that he does not do it because 
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he dare not do it." Columnists Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novak interviewed 
93 blue-collar workers in Jersey City, 
N.J., a natural Nixon constituency, and 
found that by a margin of 2 to | they 
wanted the President to turn over the 
tapes to investigators. 

Some Republican Senators are 
growing increasingly restive. Both Re- 
publican minority leaders, the Senate’s e 
Hugh Scott and the Houses Gerald Pi 
Ford, counseled Nixon to release the 
tapes. New York's Consepyative Sena- 
tor James Buckley said: “I think the 
consensus of the American people will 
be that the President, while he has the 
right to exercise the [Executive] priv- 
ilege, ought not to be exercising it.’ His 
brother, Columnist William F. Buckley, - 
wrote last week: “The argument of Ex- 
ecutive privilege is too abstract and too 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN SAM ERVIN 


Not only an epic whodunit but a struggle of historic dimensions. 


implausible to capture the. popular 
imagination. [Americans] will take the 
Presidents refusal as grounds for prop- 
erly drawing adverse inferences." Kan- 
sas Senator Robert Dole, the former 
Republican National Committee chair- 
man, reported his popular soundings: 
"A lot of the negative attitude of the 
people is not Watergate, but that the 
President hasn't appeared. They think 
he is hiding." 

Julie Eisenhower predicted that her 
father would speak out on Watergate 
shortly. But a White House aide sug- 
gested that a Nixon statement may not 


be imminent. Said he: "The President 
has only got so many bullets to fire," 
and his previous public pronounce- 
ments have been "costly" in their im- 
pact on the President's prestige. Said the 
aide: "Every time he opens his mouth, 
he's risking rebuttal from a witness." 
The Ervin committee first asked for 
presidential documents four weeks ago, 
and Nixon refused them. Then came 
White House Aide Alexander Butter- 
field’s revelation: that Nixon had 
equipped the White House with a tap- 
ingsystem to record the President's tele- 
phone conversations and meetings. 


In Court: Wright for the President 


The man who will represent Richard 
Nixon in Judge John J. Sirica's second- 
floor Washington courtroom next week 
is one of the nation's foremost consti- 
tutional authorities, University of Texas 
Law Professor Charles Alan Wright. A 
prolific scholar and ambitious lawyer, 
Wright, despite his relatively youthful 
age of 45, is by no means overmatched 
against his twin adversaries Archibald 
Cox, Harvard law professor and spe- 
cial Watergate prosecutor, and Senator 
Sam Ervin, the constitutional doyen of 
the Congress. 
Wright's credentials include the au- 
"thorship of the definitive handbook on 
the federal court system. He was 
brought into the White House last year, 
before Watergate erupted, to craft con- 
stitutionally sound legislation that 
would reverse the wave of court deci- 
ering busing to achieve racial 
im) public schools. The anti- 
j right designed was stymied 
> US. Senate, but Nixon was so im- 
pressed’ by his legal skills that Wright 
has become the constitutional specialist 
oh the new White House team of law- 
yers parrying the legal thrusts of Wa- 
' tergate. It was Wright who wrote the 
White House refusal to Cox's pectic 


for the presidential tape recordings, and 
he is briefing the press on the President's 
evolving defense. 

The son of a Philadelphia journal- 
ism professor, Wright was a whiz kid 
who finished college at 19 and gradu- 
ated third in his class from Yale Law 
School at 21. He then taught at Yale 
and the University of Minnesota before 
moving to Texas in 1955. A busy tray- 
eler who prefers trains to airplanes, 
Wright augments his $30,000 salary 
from the University of Texas with ap- 
proximately $35,000 more from royal- 
ties on his bestselling handbook on the 
federal courts, a casebook on federal ju- 
risdiction and procedure, and 13 vol- 
umes of a continuing series he has co- 
authored on federal practice. "Nobody 
in the country has done as much writ- 
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ing at his age as he has,” says Univer-: 


sity of Texas Law School Dean W. Page 
Keeton. Wright clerked for one year un- 
der U.S, Circuit Judge Charles Clark 
and credits him with turning his inter- 
est away from corporate and tax law. 
Says Wright: “Judge Clark interested 
me in a subject most people find un- 
interesting—federal procedure.” 


Wright is considered a brilliant - 


teacher who lectures without notes an 


- students last year parodied 
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Some of those recordings, eş | 
those involving John Ehrlichm De oss: 
Dean and John Mitchell, would "ard lil 
contain important Watergate evifon t 
The committee therefore sent Mereside 
other request to the President, 1pes F 
him to yield not only written doc 'ard-l 
but the "relevant" tapes as wej], vould 
At the same time, Cox re ues, Ur. fri 
tapes of one telephone conversa; ential 
seven meetings. Eventually, the em i 
House did supply Cox with a 
House memo that dealt with y 
shift from the White House to ‘ie oc 
Election Committee's payroll ment 
other written by former White ,tantia 
Aide Gordon Strachan, under t. 9 bev 
ciples enunciated by White Houp Eat 
torney Charles Wright (see bom ^ 
said that the President would note” E 
hold material dealing with his re a 
head of the Republican Party ore, n 
sively testified about by other Wilke the 
and already made more or less | 
Cox might later use those Nixonirankn 
cessions as a precedent to establistyhich 
claim for other documents. hat e 
Nixon sounded out his staff. Wan ea 
in the White House, opinions difko dev: 
on what the President should do Nixon, 
the issue of the tapes. His lawery pt 
—Leonard Garment and J. Fred bf issu 
hardt—initially advised the Presidineous t 
turn the tapes over to Cox. Dom. He 
Affairs Adviser Melvin Laird andinas a h 
idential Aide Bryce Harlow wenteng the 
further, recommending full discloaides h 
But Chief of Staff Alexander Haiginet m 
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cites cases from his own books by pvisely 
and paragraph number from memdupren 
But students complain: that he is ab180 r 
and suffers from an irresistible urgtim; V 
drop the grand legal names of the ected 
When a student once expressed sexas | 
confusion about a principle of rp 
alism, Wright replied: “J had some TES 
tion about that too until I asked nw 5 


ie se of 

Frankfurter about it. when i 
D. itraigh 

Wright will not discuss course» ^ 


with students in his office after € AN» : 
cause “if a question is important e^" 
to ask, it is important enough to “NIXON J 
class.” For years he refused to Ca 
women students for classroom m 
tion; when they complained, hed 4 
ceased calling on anyone at al zs 
er ask a lady to do anything agai” gs 
will" was his explanation. In 53 
called “Charlie Wright, Superstaf 
i him as? 
just nominated to the Sup 
In the “confirmation hearing," t? 


ger at a hostile Senator and zap 4 
into oblivion with a lightning 2% 
real Wright's reaction: “I didn t4 


SS, espe Zi 
ichma tress Secretary Ron Ziegler took the 
Would qard line. Said one adviser: “Those who 
ate ey; fon’t believe a flat statement by the 
| Sent ya resident are not going to believe the 
sident, -apes haven't been tampered with. The 
en doa àrd-liners argued that disclosure 
Well. Yould have “serious implications for 
request ur friends abroad. Revealing confi- 
versati ential conversations might inhibit 
ly, the ye™ in the future, the argument went. 
vith a I “If release of the tapes would settle 
with he central questions at ES in the Wa- 
ise to fer gate inquiries, said. Nixon's letter, 
roll *then their disclosure might serve a sub- 
Whit aitantial public interest that would have 
€ Ho be weighed very heavily against the 
or these patives of disclosure.” But Nixon im- 
y Houssiied that the tapes would be inconclu- 
ud box] ie. stating that they were susceptible 
h Dto “different” interpretations. 
h his g^ Nixon and his lawyers argued that 
arty or &evelation would do prohibitive damage 
her Wito the process of the presidency, that it 
T less piyould set a precedent destroying the 
> Nixonfrankness and internal freedom in 
€stablistyhich the White House must operate, 
: hat extremely private conversations 
S staff. ṣan easily be wrenched out of context 
ions difto devastating effect. "There are," said 
uld dodNixon, “a great many very frank and 
His lawery private comments, on a wide range 
J. Fred bf issues and individuals, wholly extra- 
> Presidemeous to the committee’s inquiry." 
x. Doms He did not say so, but the President 
ird andPaas a habit in private meetings of play- 
w wenteng the devil's advocate. He sometimes 
Il disclonides his true opinion from staff or Cab- 
ler Haiginet members in order to encourage 


Oks by pvisely engaged Wright to appeal to the 
in: memSupreme Court Trans World Airlines’ 
he is ab180 million default judgment against 
ible urgüim; Wright won a reversal. Once con- 
of the*iidered, such a bothersome liberal in 
essed sijexas that the university president tried 
e of Fensuccessfully to have him fired, Wright 
jsomeqias in recent years represented more 
sked Ju&onservative causes. Wright pleaded the 

vase of the Texas highway department 

yhen it attempted to build a freeway 
COUTE ytraight through an idyllic San Antonio 
Yos claseark. Tma longtime Sierra Club mem- 
tanten? e^ says Wright, “but I don't believe 
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their frankness or develop new points 
of view. Nixon can argue that in cold 
print such intramural skirmishing is 
subject to misinterpretation. 

Says one Nixon aide: “He’s digging 
in, and he thinks the tapes are the most 
personal of all presidential papers. He’s 
saying to himself, "They're not going to 
get those goddamned papers. They're 
not going to get those goddamned 
tapes.’ That's his frame of mind.” 

At the same time that Nixon was 
writing to Ervin, Wright was sending a 
letter to Cox, denying his request for 
the tapes on the grounds that their re- 


the federal courts should tell a state 
where it can or cannot build a high- 
way." Similarly, he argued in the Su- 
preme Court for the constitutionality of 
the death penalty, but for strict legal 
reasons: “I’m opposed to the death 
penalty personally, but I don't see how 
you can read its prohibition into the 
Constitution." 

Wright argued before the Supreme 
Court against lowering the voting age 
in federal elections to 18, not because 
he personally opposed the idea but be- 
cause he felt a constitutional amend- 
ment was required to achieve it. But 
Wright takes on the cases of the indi- 
gent as well; he once argued without 
fee the appeal of four California blacks 
convicted of marijuana possession in 
Dallas. They were subsequently freed. 

a 


Though he fervidly denies it, 
Wright's colleagues feel that he deeply 
yearns for a U.S. Supreme Court seat. 
He maintains longtime friendships with 
Chief Justice Warren Burger and As- 
sociate Justice Harry Blackmun, and 
was indeed mentioned for a seat on the 
high court before he came to Nixon's 
White House. He openly supported the 
President's. ill-fated nominations of 
Clement Haynsworth (“He is one of my 
judicial heroes”) and G. Harrold Cars- 
well (“He is a friend”). i 


PROSECUTOR ARCHIBALD COX 
Appropriate irony and awesome responsibility. 


concluded. : 


lease would inevitably lead to their 
being used as evidence in court, thus vi- 
olating the doctrine of separation of 
powers. Cox had argued that the doc- 
trine did not apply where his request 
was concerned because he is a member 
of the Executive Branch. If that is true, 
said Wright, then “you are subject to 
the instructions of your superiors, up 
to and including the President, and can 
have access to the presidential papers 
only as and if the President sees fit to 
make them available to you." 

The White House's intransigent po- 
sition left the Ervin committee three 


Wrights primary nonlegal passion 
coincides with that of his No. | client, 
Richard Nixon: he is a football fanatic. 
Like Nixon, Wright was a sometime col- 
lege player (right end at Wesleyan in 
Connecticut). He says, “I’m prouder of 
having played than anything I’ve ever 
done in my life." At the University of 
Texas, Wright coaches a law school 
football team (the Legal Eagles) with 
the same intensity that he studies the 
law, personally buying matching dark 
blue jerseys for his players, treating the 
team to $40 worth of postgame beer 
—if they win—and sometimes harassing 
Texas Longhorn coaches for scouting 
reports on law school-bound football 
players from around: the Southwest 
Conference. One opposition player re- 
called Wrights seriousness: “We were 
losing to the Eagles 42-0, really getting 
routed. 1 looked over on the sidelines 
and there was Wright, chain-smoking 
and pacing the sidelines, shouting and 
planning strategy furiously with his - 
quarterback.” 

Divorced from his fi 


is remarried and ha ie. b 
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works long hours b 
ly to get a solid fine, hours of s 
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practical coürses of action: 1) drop the 
demand; 2) leave the matter in abey- 
ance in the hope that public pressure 
ould force the President's hand; or 3) 
pursue Tt in the courts. In an executive 
session, Ervin told the committee: "The 
President has thrown down the gaunt- 
let. What are we going to do now?" 
Baker suggested the matter might be 
submitted to arbitration. Georgia's Sen- 
ator Herman Talmadge, who has be- 
come a dominant figure in the commit- 
tee's private deliberations, countered 
emphatically: "We've got to get these 
hearings over with. We need these tapes, 
and we've simply got to subpoena the 
President.” When Ervin finally asked if 
anyone on the committee opposed the 
idea, no one said a word. 

Instead of using the standard sub- 
poena form that would have required a 
personal appearance by the President, 
the.committee used a special form. To 
avoid the appearance of being on a 
“fishing expedition," the committee se- 
verely limited the number of White 
House meetings for which it demanded 
tapes; it listed five encounters, with 
dates specified, between the President 
and John Dean. At the same time, the 
committee issued a much more scatter- 
shot subpoena for “any and all records 
relating directly or indirectly to the at- 
tached list of individuals and to their ac- 


tivities, participations, responsibilities 
or involvement in any alleged criminal 
acts” in the 1972 election. The list con- 
tained 25 names, including Ehrlichman, 
H.R. Haldeman, Dean, Mitchell, 
Charles Colson, Jeb Magruder, G. Gor- 
don Liddy and Ron Ziegler. 

The Senators returned to the Cau- 
cus Room. Said Ervin: “I deeply regret 
this action of the committee. I have very 
different ideas of separation of powers 
from those. expressed by the President 
... First, if it exists at all, it only exists 


“And Now a Right to Burgle? 


The poorest man may in his cottage bid 
defiance to all the force of the Crown. 
It may be frail—its roof may shake 
—the wind may blow through it—the 

storm may enter, the rain may enter 
—hut the King of England cannot enter 
—all his force dares not cross the 
threshold. 


In light of the invasion of the office 
of Daniel Ellsberg's psychiatrist by 
presidential forces, Senator Herman 
Talmadge was wondering whether Wit- 
ness John Ehrlichman had any thoughts 
on the elder Pitt's famed celebration of 
the rights of the individual over the 
power of the executive. "I am afraid," 
said the former presidential adviser, 
“that has been considerably eroded over 
the years, has it not?” That bloodlessly 
arrogant candor was the climax of one 
of the most remarkable interludes of the 
televised hearings. Ehrlichman put 
forth a theory that would justify just 
about any presidential act, so long as it 
was done in themame of protecting the 
nation against a perceived danger to na- 
tional security. ~~ 

That contention in connection with 
one of “the plumbers” burglaries so 


tunned the Senators that the investiga- . 


‘ { proper was sidetracked for a day to 
— debate the matter, and the TV audience 
found itself getting a constitutional ed- 
ucation from Sam Ervin, 76, and John 
Wilson, 72, Ehrlichman's crusty coun- 


sel. Noted as a criminal lawyer and for- 
mer prosecutor rather than a constitu- 
tional expert, Wilson at times was so 
persistent in being heard that Ervin ami- 
ably protested: “But you are not a wit- 
ness." In his half-century career, Wilson 
has helped Barry Goldwater win a libel 
suit against Publisher Ralph Ginzburg, 
and successfully aided Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. in resisting an at- 
tempted seizure by President Truman. 
He does not approve of most conserva- 
tive Republicans because “most of them 
aren't conservative enough." 
m 

The September 1971 burglary. at- 

tempt on Psychiatrist Lewis. Fielding's 


office was entirely “within the Presi- 


dent's inherent constitutional pawers,” 
said Ehrlichman. He added that after 
discussing "this with the President, he 
expressed essentially the view that this 
was an important, a vital national se- 
curity inquiry and that he considered it 
to be well within the constitutional ob- 
ligation and function of the presiden- 
cy.” That not only made Ehrlichman's 
claim sensational, but put him in ap- 
parent conflict with the President, who 
in his May 22 statement implied that 
the burglary was illegal. 

Ehrlichman seemed to rely through- 
out on the accepted notion that in some 
situations the needs of the country must 
take precedence over individual 
ties. In law, however, the new clai 


* he 


in connection with official duties, $ 

ond, under no circumstances can įppPirit c 
invoked on either illegal activities 9n bot 
campaign activities." Then he cor" €5 | 
ed: “I don't think the people of the Uji Ar 
ed States are interested so much in 4 5 Ed 
struse arguments about the separaiise! Te 
of powers or Executive privilege asno 41. P 
are in finding the [truth]. I used to ijj c! be 
the Civil War was our country's gre e e 
est tragedy. But I do remember (js 5 
there were some redeeming feature ashi 


NC 
the Civil War, in that there was sore 


"right to burgle" rested insecurely tsp ec fj, 
the vagaries of an extremely soft, unecc urit 
solved constitutional issue: the extent Th 
the President’s inherent authority ruling 
protect the national security. ernme 
Though the President's powers ?tdividu; 
not extensively spelled out in the CoTheref 
stitution, Wilson argued that there-Wpropos 
an implicit presidential “reservoir entry i 
power with respect to foreign intélnot ill 
gence, foreign leaks, this sort of thincircum 
That was inherent, for instance, in finclud 
President's.sworn duty “to preséfated le 
protect and defend the Constitutolparts 
Wilson said, adding the words of as 
preme Court decision: “Implicit ing 
duty is the power to protect our Gove 
ment against those who would subti 
or overthrow it by unlawful means: 3 
Much was made by both Wilson g 
Ehrlichman of a provision in the a 
Crime Control and Safe Streets 
which stated that nothing in tei 
“shall limit the constitutional pow 
the President to take such measut 
he deems necessary to protect then 1 
against” national security threats. 
that phrase, as Wilson conceded, GIC 
confer any fresh power on thea 
dent. Indeed the Administration i 
once argued that the phrase a 
tapping the telephones of domes ng 
curity risks without a warrant, o 
lose in the Supreme Court by a re$ 4 
ing 8-0 tally in the famous Plam 
rmally known as U.S. 
a ourt). Wilson nonethe 
ed to find sust he 
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luties, § sacrifice and heroi lisplayed 
s can jp pPirit of sacrifice and Em disp ayei 
Ctivities 9^ both sides. l see no redeeming fea- 
je cong LU "eS in Watergate. i 

of the Un Around 6 p.m., Deputy Counsel Ru- 
uch in us Edmisten and Assistant Chief Coun- 
separare! Terry Penne yiccompanisd by 
lege as potan Research Assistant Polly Dement, 
ed to gy climbed into an unmarked Capitol-po- 
try's VM C car and, pursued by swarms of 
s ‘newsmen in other cars, sped across 
ember tWashington to the Executive Office 
features Building. which is adjacent to the White 


was SON ouse. At the E.O.B., four White House 


ecurely specifically excluded foreign threats to 
soft, Ulsecurity from the ambit of his opinion. 
eexten There has been no Supreme Court 
thority ruling on the permissibility of the Gov- 

ernment's invading.the privacy of in- 
owers dividuals for foreign security purposes. 
| the Co Therefore, said Wilson, “it is not a silly 
there Wproposition for us to contend that an 
servOll entry into the psychiatrist’s office” was 
gn intelnot illegal in the circumstances. Those 
of thinicircumstances, Ehrlichman maintained, 
nce, In'included rumored but unsubstanti- 
| preseflated leaks to the Russian embassy of 
isituü?parts of the Pentagon papers and 
ds of að 
licit in f 
ur Gove 
ld sub 
neans. — 
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guards painstakingly examined the em- 
issaries identification cards. At last, Ed- 
misten and the others were led to the 
office of White House Counsel Leon- 
ard Garment, where he and Wright sat 
watching the 6:30 news on television. 
“I have something for you,” Edmisten 
said. "Well, I wonder what it could be,” 
Garment replied. 3 

With that everyefie, satvegigwn 
around a coffee tab to Watch the Wag 


tergate segment gf the news. Finally Ed- ~-ased 


misten said, "Vel& Jóok, I guess we 


j - 


other materia VA. story page 34). 
Wilson's wN AeStimable demon- 
stration of adverSqzial 
was considerably leen this argtimen 
than met the ear. “Most ttinwssai1 
Harry Kalven Jr. of the University of 
Chicago, adding that the Wilson thesis 
amounts to a “wildcat discretion incom- 
patible with the intentions of the Con- 
stitution.” Berkeley’s Sanford Kadish 
emphatically agreed: “That kind of 
thinking comes from the medieval doc- 
trine that the king can do no wrong.” 

But what about the modern prob- 
lem, asked Ehrlichman, of, say, an im- 
minent nuclear attack and a safe- 
deposit box that contains key enemy 
plans? “Do we say a man's home is his 
castle, his safe deposit is his castle, and 
solet the bombs come?" 

a 

There, exactly, was the rub. The 
Fourth Amendment bans only “unrea- 
sonable” searches and seizures, and the 
reasonableness of actions connected 
with impending nuclear attack can 
scarcely be compared with the reason- 
ableness of a burglary of a psychiatrist's 
office more than two months after the 
Pentagon papers had leaked. 

The permissibility of various ac- 
tions shifts with the surrounding facts. 
Thus, as Columbia's Abraham Sofaer, 
a former U.S. prosecutor, notes, the FBI 
has often taken national security actions 
thatare notstrictly legal but are not suf- 
ficiently egregious to get the Govern- 
ment agents themselves in trouble. The 
issue in the plumbers’ break-in falls far- 
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ought to transact our business." He pre- 
sented the committee's two subpoenas. 
Garment laboriously read the docu- : 
ments, then passed them to Wright, whe 
also read them. Finally, as Edmisten and 
the others shook hands to go, Wright 
asked: "You don't happen to have one 
of those paperback Constitutions that 
Sam Ervin uses all the time, do you?" 
He was referring to the blue-covered 
Constitutions that Ervin passes out to 
constituents. Edmisten pulled a copy 
out of his hip pocket and handed it over. 
Said Wright jokingly: "It's been alleged 
we need one around here." 

The Ervin committee had hoped 
that Nixon would file a motion to quash 
the subpoenas, a step that would put 
the burden of proof on the President's 
attorneys. Instead, Nixon’s men elected 
to ignore all the subpoenas, simply is- 
suing a letter of refusal and leaving the 
burden of legal initiative on the com- 
mittee and on Cox. Immediately, the 
committee, voting by hand on camera 
in the hearing room, moved to sue the 
President for the tapes and documents. 

Cox simultaneously petitioned the 
U.S. District Court to compel the Pres- 
jdent to "show cause" why he should 
nOmcomply with his subpoena. "Our 
Mew Waid Cox, "is that the argument 
the separation of powers] is 
nO legally sound." Executive Branch 


¥ should be prosecuted? 

The Ehrlichman burglary argument 

seems even More tenuous given his in- 4 
sistence that neither he nor the Pres- 

ident actually authorized the break-in 
anyway. So’ why did he raise it? Prob- $ 
ably to lay groundwork in case he 

should be criminally charged in connec- ` 
tion with the actions of his men. 

Debate over the extent of presiden- 
tial powers has a long history. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, in the extremes of the 
Civil War, went farther and actually 
claimed the right to ignore the law in 
order to save the nation. “Would not 
the official oath be broken," he asked; 
“if the Government should be over- 
thrown when ... disregarding [a] single 
law would tend to preserve it?" William 
Howard Taft took the other side, ar- 
guing that "the President can exercise 
no power which cannot be fairly and 
reasonably traced to some specific grant 
of" authority. The danger of “an un- 
defined residuum of power," he added, 
is "that it might lead under emergencies 
to results of an arbitrary character, do- 
ing irremedial injustice to private 
rights." Jen 

The attempted burglary of Ells- f 
bergs psychiatrists office seemed to | 
many to fit exactly that descriptio 
lacked even the possible 
of an emergency to j 
hence was unworthy of th; 
E questions debate 


ET 
employees have long been subject to 
subpoena by grand juries, he noted, add- 
wre that ever since Marbury v. Mad- 
son* the Executive has been account- 
able to the courts, *and this is merely a 
specific application of that principle." 
With appropriate irony, Cox's petition 
was heard by Judge John Sirica, who 
tried the original Watergate Seven last 
winter and was as instrumental as any- 
one in breaking open the case. The 
judge called for briefs to be submitted 
next week on Cox's petition. Over the 
weekend, the Ervin committee staff was 

. laboring to prepare its case regarding 
the right to possession of the tapes and 
documents, and would probably file it 
in federal court at the end of the week. 
Thus on two fronts the constitutional 
battle was joined. 

Having succeeded in cutting the col- 
onies loose from what they regarded as 
a despotic monarchy, the founding fa- 
thers were extremely wary of the ty- 
rannical potential in the office of Chief 
Executive. Some, like George Mason of 
Virginia, advocated an Executive of 
three persons rather than one. Said Ma- 
son: "If strong and extensive powers are 


vested in the Executive, and that Exo" 


ecutive consists only of one perso the 
Government will of course degenerate 
into a monarchy.” Eventually the foun- 
ders settled on one President, but the 


fear of Executive tyranny prompted 8n reya strom 
them to separate the powers of GOV% sh hie eten di 


ernment and’ carefully enumerate the 
President’s prerogatives. Ie 
Dark Area. What makes the cur- 
rent legal question so difficult is that, as 
the University of Chicago’s Philip Kur- 
land observes, the President and Con- 
¡gress are clashing “in a dark gray area 
where there are no judicial precedents.” 
Never before has Congress subpoenaed 
a President. Only once has the Judiciary 
Branch, issued a subpoena to a Presi- 
dent. That was in 1807, when Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall, performing his col- 
lateral role as a district-court judge in 
Richmond, was trying Aaron Burr for 
treason. Burr wanted Thomas Jefferson 
to produce letters written to him by one 
of the prosecution witnesses. 
Marshall dismissed the English idea 
that “the King can do no wrong,” for 
the American Constitution held the 
President liable to impeachment and re- 
moval, and, added Marshall, “It is not 
known ever to have been doubted but 
that the chief magistrate of a state may 
be served with a subpoena ad testifican- 
dum.” That is, the President could be 
subpoenaed to appear as a witness. A 
more complicated issue was whether the 
President could be compelled to pro- 
duce any document in his possession. 
Ruled Marshall; “The President, al- 
though subject^to the general rules 
^ ich apply to others, may have suf- 
nt motives for declining to produce 
a particula per... I can readily con- 


*[n the case, considered in 1803, the Supreme 
Court for the first time declared an act of Con- 
gress unconstitutional, thereby establishing the 
crucial principle of judicial review. ; 


—— 
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A Ghostly Conversation on the Meg 


One recent night, two figures, hardly 
more than shadows. were sitting side by 
side at the base of the Washington Mon- 
ument in the nation’s capital. It was late, 
long past midnight. The old city was 
dark and quiet. The great Mall sur- 
rounding the Monument, crowded with 
summer tourists a few hours earlier, was 
empty now, and the lighted marble ob- 
elisk glowed in towering solitude. 

The two figures, dressed for the hu- 
mid summer in silk shirts, knee breech- 
es and buckle shoes, rested against the 
Monument wall inside the wide circle 
of flags. One of the figures was the ghost 
of Thomas Jefferson, that noble ideal- 
ist who symbolizes the dream of the 
American Revolution; the other was the 
ghost of Alexander Hamilton, who, per- 
haps more than any other single per- 
son, was the architect of the modern 
American system of government. 
~ While“ they lived, Jefferson and 
Hamilton. had been the bitterest of en- 
emies. Hamilton, who represented the 
business interests of New York, advo- 
cated a strong central government, and 
esidency. At one point, 
ed that; the President 

a 


‘so much the better.” 


"people have responsibility for 


Mr. John Mitchell—a former Atl 


1 


Wie 


be elected for life, with absolute, 


power over Congress. The conserylectio 
Hamilton mistrusted the Electorate Ameri 
was not above using questionable nore « 
tics to shape policies and iNStitutig,-Onsid 
ways that would prepare Americ MT: N 
the greatness that was—he was sure Senate 
destiny. In contrast, Jefferson, pa,cordin 
of the Age of Reason and son ofuinder 
landed gentry, was a true revolutjo, Pa!n $ 
of his time, a passionate apostle y made 
dividual liberty who believed that ot Sce 
ernments are, at best, a necessary ey, uj 
a ilton 
It was Hamilton who spoke raised. | 
tell you, Tom,” he said softly, MOY yo 
are curious times. The country ; M 
erything I always knew it would Bora 
powerful and rich. But so much o onal 
exuberance is gone, the faith. Therident i 
so little spirit, so little patriotism, soipound 
tle dedication abroad in our land.” 


» j E the de; 

“Yes,” Jefferson said. "Perhaps; It į 
this thing they call Watergate.” iden 

“No, it is more than that." of go 


Jefferson was slow to answeribeen v 
wore a bemused expression on his fiery Pr 
and was not eager, this hot night, fortton—i 
gument. He finally said: “You're rif — "Y 
The country is bigger and richer iyour a 
more powerful—not greater. The siten en 
of our Revolution has been lost.” knows 
paused again, considering his worample 
"Do you sense the chasm that existstby den 
tween that place [gesturing toward! systen 
White House] and the people who wtem w 
here today on the Mall, the citizens public 
50 states come to see and touch theighdation 
tory, our history? The White House H imag 
become a royal palace, inhabited bjemtes 
new, an American sort of monarch,? | C 

‘ the people feel their powerlessna end in 
“Jacobin nonsense!” HamillnB pt 
said. “Will you never lay to Eo 
h ? Preconol 
. your fears of a monarchy: ©". S 
dent Nixon is not a king. Hes sd 
Chief Executive of the Republi 19. 
we provided in the Constitution Y cret 
is the man with the authority. MC d ii 
ree o w Popul: 
sponsibility and the power to C^ msg | 
is best for the country. If there Bio ia 
tance between him and the people." 5 


ginnin 
f | Congr 
tá Su explain thet > 
Then how do you expla Jefe 


their 1 
city of spirit in the country: iy much 
asked. “The President has been B Clared 
and has taken, so much power ! 


but their own selfish interests? ji 
in that area the Government i 
ingly intrudes. Lethargy and mor? 
have followed. The nation has bia 
one man, and everything depends "noted 
his personal and political SU 


ited States. 
informed the 
:ommiss? 


I of the Un 
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solute ' e. 
-Onsery,?lection. In Mr. Mitchell s opinion, 
"Clorate America was Richard Nixon, u hat 
iOnable more does it take to make a king? Or 
stitutio zonsider those kingly NOISE which 
\merieg r: Nixon replied to Mr. Ervin and the 
vas sure enate on this unseemly matter of re- 
On, par Or ings: "The tapes, which have been 
PE. funder my sole personal control, will re- 
'volutio main so. None has been transcribed or 
Ostle imade public and none will be. Is that 
ed that not sceptered arrogance? 
ssary E. You tire me, Tom, replied Bam: 
ilton. “It is no monarchy but the ill-ad- 
vised, egalitarian democracy advocated 
by you and your successors—the emo- 
tions of the uninspired mob—that 
antey IS iplagues America today. That, and that 
Would ilone, is the cause of the decline in na- 
Nuch ofitional ardor and patriotism. The Pres- 
th. Therticent is free to decide and act. But he is 
USM, Slpounded ceaselessly by the rabble and 
and.. the demagogues who claim to represent 
'erhapstit. It is intent on destroying the Pres- 
e. ident, the presidency, and the system 
3 of government, my system, that has 
answer.ibeen used to such noble purpose by ev- 
on his ery President beginning with Washing- 
ight, fortton—including you." 
oure rig “Yes, yes," Jefferson said. “I know 
richer éyour arguments well; you used them of- 
r. Thesten enough when you were alive; God 
n lost.” Iknows. I recall that you even set the ex- 
his wotample for your 20th century followers 
it exisshby denouncing those who opposed your 
toward! system’ as 'subversives.' To you, the sys- 
> who wtem was more important than the re- 
citizens publican ideals that were the solid foun- 
h theigfidation of the Revolution. Such thinking, 
House fl imagine, led to ihe drafting of the en- 
ibited bjemies list in Mr. Nixon's White House.” 
ynarch,é. “Our Government, Tom, was not an 
erlessneend in itself, but a means of establish- 
" Hamiliing public order, of fulfilling our na- 
lay to tional destiny, and of providing for the 
chy? Preeconomic well-being of our people.” 
;. He ist “I know. But it was so successful 
Republic for so long that it inevitably became sa- 
‘tution. ered. The Government evolved into a 
ity, the Secret fraternity beyond the reach of the 
to do v populace. Its greatest beneficiaries were 
here is (those in the inner circle. Such a system 
invited corruption almost from the be- 


cople 7. 7 : 
p ginning. In our time, many members of 


Oke firs 
ftly, “th 


m thep Conaress drafted legislation to protect 
» Jefe their investments. That continues, and 
g much more. Opposition to an unde- 
been e ‘clared and thus unconstitutional war 
yer thd Was regarded as subversive. Private of- 
for DU" fices were broken into to ensure the suc- 
—an Cession to power of a single man. A 
nt i member of the current Senate, Mr. Hu- 

ral bert Humphrey, whom I understand, 
as b& and who I think understands me, has 
< noted the perversion of the original con- 
" cept of America: now it is deemed nec- 
ssary to protect the Government from 
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_the people, ra 
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ple. the people. the people!" he said. 
"Without the Government, the people 
are a myth invented by you and Tom 
Paine as a basis for your foolish no- 
tions of an agrarian democracy. The 
myth became horrifying reality in Par- 
is in 1789. You approved that Revo- 
lution, Tom, and I guess you must have 
approved its ideological successor in 
Russia in 1917." 

"Only in the beginning." Jefferson 
said weakly. “I was appalled by the lat- 
er excesses." : 

"It was too late by then. The ideas 
you espoused had unleashed the mob; 
the very fabric of civilization was shred- 
ded. At least we were able to protect 
the system against such total onslaughts 
in this country." Hamilton had always 
had a feel for his adversary's philosoph- 
ical weaknesses. "I fully understand 
how Mr. Nixon felt," he said. "A mob 
—not unlike the Paris mob or the St. Pe- 
tersburg mob—was baying in the streets 
of America. The President believed 
there were foreign influences. The news- 
papers were printing national secrets 
purloined by traitors. Mr. Nixon seemed 
to believe that extraordinary methods 
were called for, and I for one cannot 
blame him.” 

A profound sadness came into Jef- 


EL S 


ferson's eyes. “The arguments you use,” 
he said slowly, "are the arguments of ty- 

rants. I do not deny their logic or their 
force. But they are devoid of a true con- 

cern for human rights and dignity. They 

are George III’s arguments. They ren- 

der our Revolution meaningless." 

“They render our Revolution effec- 
tive." : 

“The people are sovereign." ; 

“The people are children to be in- Y 
structed and led." r 

“So Mr. Nixon has said.” 

- “Precisely so. You say that power 
was taken from the people. I say that 
nothing was taken except what they 
willingly gave. Participatory democracy 
won't work, Tom, because the people 
are afraid to participate and know they _ 
are unqualified for the task—especially 
in this dangerous age. They want to be - 
led, and no matter what Mr. Nixon has 
done or may do, they will cringe from 
the idea of impeachment and they will 
support the Governments efforts to 
root out subversives." 

"As they—and you—supported the 
Alien and Sedition Laws during John 
Adams' Administration?" EF 

"Yes, if it is necessary—and those E 
laws were necessary." at) 

"No, sir, they were not. The people 
are not to be instructed or led. They = 
are to be trusted. Their wisdom is 
always greater than the wisdom of 
governments." 

It was nearly dawn. The two ghost- 
ly figures stood and started for their day- 
time retreats: Jefferson to his monu- | 
ment on the edge of the city, skirted by 
freeways, engulfed in noise and auto- 
mobile exhaust, the [Sth century man 
of enlightenment and his lifelong motto 
—"Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to 
God" —face to face with the 20th cen- — 
tury; and Hamilton to his pedestal i 
tront of the Treasury building, facing a 
lovely green park just across a narrow, - 
shady street from the White House. — — 

a T 

As they parted, Jefferson said: “You 
are right; Mr. Hamilton. Neither of our 
philosophies has ever totally dominated 
the other. But yours is the light of the 
modern age, the cause of much that is 
good and a great deal that is evil. I think 
that you are most deserving of the title — 
‘Founding Father in 1973.” M 

“It is an honor l accept proudly," - 
Hamilton said witha mocking grin. ^ 

"Your pride may be swallowed by _ 
history,” Jefferson replied. “We fought j 
and wrote for more than a mere 
tem of government. Above all, there 
the idea that every man should b 
and therefore responsible. Ame 
jects that idea at its peril. Yo 


will see in the years ah 


SENATE COMMITTEE ATTORNEYS EDMISTEN & LENZNER DELIVERING SUBPOENAS 


And everyone sat down to watch the Watergate news. 


ceive that the President might receive 
a letter which it would be improper to 
exhibit in public, because of the man- 
ifest inconvenience of the exposure." 
Jefferson handled the. problem by de- 
nying that the court had a right to sub- 
poena his papers; then he went ahead 
and produced the letters anyhow. Thus 
the issue was never forced to a final test. 

Some experts believe that Nixon 
should have followed the Jefferson ex- 
ample, and in the end, of course, he niay 
yet do so along the way to the Supreme 
Court. But in a letter to Judge Sirica, in 
which he declined to produce his tapes 
for Cox, the President argued: “I fol- 


Is the Watergate case Richard Nixon’s 
“seventh crisis,” as an instant and in- 
evitable cliché would have it? Not like- 
ly, when it is recalled that the last great 
‘trauma in the President’s 1962 bestsell- 
er Six Crises was the Nixon-Kennedy 
campaign of 1960—of which he wrote: 
“Where an individual has carried on his 
shoulders the hopes of millions, he then 
faces his greatest test."* Based on the 
criteria implicit in the cases of the first 
six, the updated list might look like this: 

7) The 1962 campaign for Gover- 

nor of California, ending with that fa- 
mous exit line, “You won't have Nixon 
to kick around any more." 

8) The 1968 presidential campaign, 
in Which Nixon’s projected margin over 
Hubert Humphrey steadily narrowed as 
Election Day approached. 

9) The mounting demands in 1969 


*The first five: the Alger Hiss case, the Checkers 
speech, Eisenhower's 1955 heart attack. the vi- 
olence in Caracas during Nixon's 1958 trip, the 

Kitchen Debate with Nikita Khrushchev in 1959. 


Richard Nixon's Seventeen Crises 


for an end to the Viet Nam War, cul- 
minating in protest marches. ` 


the President’s Supreme Court nomi- 
nees, 1969 and 1970, be 


1970, followed by 
the Kent State killings, 


_ of 1971 that threatened to shut down 
the capital. UE RC 


which in 1971 led to: wage and price 
controls and to devaluation. 


lication of the Pentagon papers, 1971, 
negotiations, ranging from the Presi- 
dent's decision to mine Haiphong's har- 
bor in May to his resumption of the 
bombing of the North in December. 


seem to rank not as Richard Nixon's 
seventh but as his 17th crisis. 
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low the example of a long line of my 
predecessors who have consistently ad- 
hered to the position that the President 
is not subject to compulsory. process 
from the courts." He quoted an 1865 
statement of then U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral James Speed: “The President of the 
United States, the heads of the great de- 
partments and the Governors of the sev- 
eral states, it has been decided, are not 
bound to.produce papers or disclose 
information communicated to them, 
where, in their own judgment, the dis- 
closure would, on public considerations, 
be inexpedient.’ He might also have 
cited advice George Washington got on 


10) The Senate’s refusal to ratify 


11) The Cambodian incursion of 
campus rioting and 


Day demonstrations 


12) The May 


13) The nation’s economic troubles; 


14) Daniel Ellsberg's theft and pub- 


15) The ITT affair, 1972. 
16) The 1972 impasse over peace 


By this litany, Watengate would 


the subject: “The Executive 
communicate such papers as th ghi 
good would permit, and Ought x pu 
those the disclosure of which N Tej 
jure the public.” Ould 
By that theory, then, it came 
to presidential discretion ag G m 
the public good would be Best Si 
by Nixon’s releasing his tapes ES 
pers. The question, of course d 
judges what is the public gooq» N 
has ruled that it would not be s 
but the decision leaves him open 
suspicion that what is being Serve 
the end, is really his own private ; 
From the beginning, Pret 
have exercised something like py 
tive privilege, although it did no, 
that name until Dwight Eisenho, 
time. Washington set the preceden 
warning Congress that he would 
turn over papers that might reveal, 
itary secrets or might otherwise be: 
jurious" to the public. But it isa ma 
of tradition more than of law, since 
Constitution makes no mention Of s 
a presidential right. Says Kurland: 
do not even have a good definiti; 
Executive privilege. It certainly ¢ 
not mean an individual official’s int 
—including the President's. We've; 
yet arrived at the Louis XIV s 
—'L'état c'est moi. ?' 
Solid Ground. A crucial issu 
whether the tapes might conceal + 
commission of a crime—obstruction 
justice, for example. If they do, th 
University of Utah Law Professor Jo 
Flynn observes, "there is no privi 
of any kind." But unless the Presidi 
will yield the tapes, there is no surev 
of knowing whether they contain s 
evidence. The dilemma argues for sù 
compromise solution in which the ta 
would be heard in private, either 
judges or, to preserve the separation 
powers, by a panel of citizens, as $ 
ator Howard Baker suggested. j 
There is a distinction between 
claims of the Ervin committee ant 
Cox's office. "The President his 
stronger, more legitimate interest n 
fusing to hand the tapes over to the 
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ate committee,” according to Scotta: 


associate dean of the University 
Southern California Law Center. i 
committee is not concerned Mes 
cific crimes but with finding legis 


E ices il! 
means to prevent those practices 


call 
practices i 


future. Bad campaign A 


known without. knowing A 
uilty." Cox is a member 
ve Branch and technically sub! 
nate to the President. But sioe 
utive privilege presumably Sd 
extend to crimes, the special pros 
seems on solid judicial ground in 
ing the President’s evidence. at 
_ Cox himself is very much a 
the historic role he has sudda 
sumed, and he approaches it wit " 
ture of enthusiasm and chagrin: d 
Sponsibilities, he says, are avai 
there is no other word." Says ^^. 


mate: “Archie is really in the 82° 
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there's more 


The smile on the little girl's face cannot be  * 
earned simply by curing her sickness. Ther€ 
must be compassion as well. And compassion 
can take many forms. For the men and women 
who serve on the S.S. HOPE, it means dis- 
rupting their lives to journey to a distant coun- 
try. There, they will share their medical knowl- 
edge with their counterparts from the host 
country. 
Your contribution is tax deductible. 


Give to: 


PROJECT Psx26 


HAPE 


Dept. A 
Washington, D. C. 
20007 
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When she goes out to dinner tonight 
shell be wearing the same watch. 


A long gown or a short dress, 
sables or sweeping velvet, who 
| knows what she will choose to 


_ wear to dinner? Obviously, 


she'll keep her watch on her 


The Rolex Lady-Datejust 
will gleam as beautifully in 
candlelight as it does in water. 
' Apparently fine and fragile, 


: m * the Lady-Datejust hides a 
M. secret strength. 


When designing the Lady- 
Datejust, our craftsmen de- 
cided that it shouldn't be mere- 
ly a piece of jewellery. Any 
Rolex watch, however small, 
should be as reliable and in- 
destructible as they could make 
it. So the smallest Rolex is 

- exactly the same as any big, 


d tough Rolex Oyster made for 


|, men. 

3| Each Oyster case is carved 

| from a solid block of 18ct. gold 
_ or finest stainless steel. This 

; involves 162 separate opera- 

í tions and the result is a perfect, 
| seamless shell, so strong that 

| even if it is boiled it cannot 
| bend or break. 
E Next, our craftsmen fita 

| patented winding crown,which 


screws down onto the case, 19,000 ft. Urai Lagna pass near 
acting rather like a submarine the Nepal-Tibet border when 
hatch. Harrop and I were returning 
Then, into the little Oyster, from twomonths imprisonment 
they fit a rotor self-winding at the hands of the Chinese 
Perpetual movement, so accur- Communists. 
ate that it has been officially “The humidity varied 
certified as a Chronometer. between the moist monsoon 
Although each Rolex hasto weather of India and Nepal to 
pass stringent tests before we the arid dryness of the Tibetan 
are Satisfied it is perfect, we are plateau in winter. Never once 
always pleased when were- ^ during this period did any of 
ceive letters which tell us that the watches show any signs of 
our watches have survived irregularity. So much so that 
trials far worse than we could good timekeeping was taken 
ever have devised. So far, none for granted. Our first check on 
of these has been written bya the time broadcast by Radio 
woman. Delhi in early January proved 
Yet, if the Welsh Himalayan that both Harrop’s watch and 
expedition had been equipped mine were within seconds of 
with the Lady-Datejust they ^ the correct time after five 
would have been able tosend months away from civilisation? 
us the same letter: Small, elegant, guaranteed 
“During the six and ahalf to 2714 fathoms, the Rolex will | 
months spent away fromthe neverbeoutofitsdepthata 
UK we expel the widest dinner party. 
possible range of temperature 
and humidity; the highest Owning one is 
temperature being 117deg.k almost as sa 
in the shade in Afghanistan to as making one. 
34 deg. of frost at the top of the 
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b pursue Watergate and its related 
andals to the end, even if it takes 
ears. Cox expects to be in Washington 
long time—long after Richard Nix- 
In. for example. Once he considered re- 
igning if the White House did not sup- 
jly the documents he wanted, but now 
: ne is determined to stay the course, no 
Matter what. The Administration was 
xerting some counterpressures. Last 
eek the White House extracted from 
ttorney General Elliot Richardson, 
Cox’s boss at the Justice Department, a 
tatement criticizing Cox's position on 
Nhe tapes and documents. 
Professor Leonard Ratner, a Uni- 
Versity of Southern California expert on 
constitutional law, advances an inter- 
sting argument: "The President is hav- 
ng considerable difficulty relying on the 
“claim of Executive privilege, where if 
he refused to turn over the tapes on the 
E orounds that they might be self-incrim- 
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fused to give up the tape, Dean would 
likely have his case dismissed. 

Itis possible, however, that the court 
may attempt to avoid the constitutional 
issue and rule on the cases narrowly 
The Justices might decide, for example, 
that the President had to give up cer- 
tain tapes simply because he had pre- 
viously waived Executive privilege and 
allowed aides who were present during 
the conversation in question to testify 
about it before a grand jury or a Sen- 
ate committee. In that way, the court 
would skirt the absolute questions of 
privilege. Some experts predict that a 
Supreme Court vote would be close. 
The judgments of the four Nixon ap- 
pointees may be interesting. The Pres- 
ident chose them specifically to give the 
court a stricter law-and-order direction 
—and refusal to honor a subpoena hard- 
ly represents the spirit of law-and-order 

For all of the floodwaters around 


WALTER BENNETT 


The evidence was susceptible to different interpretations. 


inating—in other words, called upon the 

Fifth Amendment—that claim of priv- 

llege would be upheld. But he clearly 
does not want to make that claim." 

| Ultimately, unless a compromise is 

reached, the issue will be decided by 

R he Supreme Court. Eventually, if the 

Supreme Court rules that the issue is ap- 

propriate to judicial review, it should 

fand down a decision in anywhere from 

ON E weeks.to three months—and Nixon 

assed the word last week that he will 

abide by the court's decision, provided 

it is "definitive," whatever that means. 

Close Vote. Although no one has 

suggested it as a presidential motive, it 

is obvious that Cox will be hard-pressed 

Io prosecute additional criminal cases 

in the scandal without access to the 

tapes. Courts have often thrown out in- 

dictments when the Government has re- 

fused to produce possibly exculpatory 

information on the demand of defen- 

dants. Thus if, say, John Dean insisted 

that a taped conversation with the Pres- 

ident would clear him, and Nixon re- 


* 


fellow Republicans. 


the foundations, the White House is de- 
termined to project an upbeat mood. 
Says one aide: “Now that the President 
has stopped rolling over, it'll have a real 
impact." The hard-liners argue that the 
odds are far greater that Nixon will sur- 
vive Watergate than that he will be 
forced out. 

One Nixon adviser says that, in the 
hospital, "Nixon had a chance to rest 
and to reassess an awful lot of things. 
He came out with the renewed convic- 
tion that the American people ultimate- 
ly will put this whole thing in its proper 
perspective." Another puts his percep- 
tion of .Nixon's new mood much more 
bluntly. Says he: "Don't overlook the 
President's hardheadedness and stub- 
bornness. That's a big factor in this. He's 
come to see the Ervin committee as par- 
tisan and the Cox crowd as a bunch of 
Democratic left-wingers—Kennedyites 
and McGovernites." If that is true, Nix- 
on seems to be ignoring the profound 
opposition and anger of a great many 
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If you take off from 
Tokyo. on Japan Air Lines 
Flight 6 at 10:40 in the 
morning, you'll arrive in New 
York at 12:10 the same day, 
New York time. You'll have 
spent 141 hours in the air— 
the fastest way from Tokyo 
to New York—and arrive in 
the kind of good shape that 
only JAL’s legendary in-flight 
service creates for you. 


We never forget — — 
how important you are. 
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FP TIMEIS READ BY 
THE RIGHT PEOPLE 
IN KOREA. - 


Each week more than 33,000 
people in Korea read TIME for 
their news and information. 

A very small part of the total 
population, but a very large part 
of your company’s market. 

Well-educated, well-positioned 

in business, government and 
the professions, with higher 
than average incomes—TIME- 
buyers and their families can 
and do spend more, entertain 
more, travel more. And they set 
the styles that are emulated 

by others. 

These are the people adver- 
tisers have wanted to single out 
of local newspaper and broadcast 
audiences. Now they can reach 
this concentration of prime 
prospects—effectively and eco- 
nomically—with TIME Korea. 

For further information, 
contact Charles E. D'Honau, 
Asia Publishing Director, 

Time & Life Building, 
8-6, 2-chome, Ohtemachi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100. 


be far more damaging. EN 


On the surface, at least, Ni 
self seemed relaxed enou h la 
perhaps because he could immer, 
self in foreign affairs and (9, ch 
tergate for the moment, The Su 
Iran came to call (see THe Won 
fering elaborate praise, anq Ne 
sorbed it like a man Sunbathing P 
you said that we were going (o Y 
of Viet Nam with honor anq dion 
said the Shah, “with all those thing 
have said, you realized them onek 
in an inexorable march toward 4 
ing those noble goals.” t 

Nixon believes that the Polls h 
probably bottomed out, that the pi 
is wearying of the hearings and M 
just as soon get back to Lers Mol 
Deal. Around the White House, E 
sis atmosphere was allowed to sh 
Television sets work only intermite 
during the day, doubtless in defer 
to Nixon's own defiant refusal to; 
in the Senate proceedings. 

The atmosphere contained an 
most alarming quality of self-decepi 
Last week John Connally resigned z 
special adviser to the President, Iu ^ e 
well known that he had taken an {Ý 
gressive line on Watergate and tha 
advice was not welcome. More emh 
rassing revelations about secret bon 
ings and covert military activity in 
bodia'and Laos continued to spill Ln 
Both the House and Senate have pas 
bills to curb Nixon’s power to impo: h 
funds appropriated by Congress. Ei 
such a comparatively trivial sign ask 
singer's postponing his trip to Peki SQ 
which had been set for early Augus 
discuss a Cambodian settlement w 
Chou En-lai, aroused speculation. V a 
singer is concerned that Watergate! 
eroded the President’s—and his 0 
—ability to conduct foreign policy; 
that the longer the crisis goes on, 
more damaging and potentially dant 
ous itis to the nation. $ 

There was occasion, too, to sp 
late about Nixon's deeper motives Il 
fusing to release the tapes—for ev 
ple, that he might be biding for l 
on the theory that.the closer the n? 
comes to the 1974 congressional @ 
tions, the less willing Congressmen 
be to involve themselves in an im 
ment process. Or that the more pee 
passes, the less palatable an interi 
new presidency would be, and the 
the American people would be M 
to stick with a diminished Nixol 
such of his term as might remain: 

Some took comfort from T : 
that in the ominous murk of Wat 
the legal process was at last 10 
ation. Actually, there is a dual M 
at work in the U.S. now. The natio 
stitutions have submitted their € 
principle and conflicts of power H 
courts. There, Richard Nixons | 
ment will be decided as an issue «e 
collision of separate branche ub 
taneously, Nixon is being tne di 
minds of his fellow Americans. iag 
dict there may be less clear, but 3c 
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i | Toreach him, more than 1500 advertisers 


i»; have bought space in TIME's international editions, 
,"* worth some $31.2 million. 
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THE HEARINGS 


The Ehrlichman Mentality on View 


“It's hard to believe that a man of 
your intelligence could have been in- 
volved in so much complicated complic- 
ity and knew nothing about it.” 

—Senator Herman E. Talmadge 


“What a liar." 

—Senator Daniel K. Inouye, mut- 
tering to himself but picked up by a 
live microphone. 


- — However injudicious, those conclu- 
sions reflected the frustrations of the 
-Senate Watergate committee as the sev- 
en Senators grappled futilely with the 
superbly prepared, unyielding testimo- 
ny of a long-awaited witness: John D. 
Ehriichman, President Nixon's former 
domestic affairs adviser. Bobbing and 
weaving with both body and word, the 
confident and combative Ehrlichman 
admitted to not a single impropriety, re- 
gretted nothing. professed to have had 
an amazing unawareness as the scan- 
dal gradually engulfed the White 
House. Through four days of surpris- 
ingly ill-focused questioning, the loqua- 
cious aide insisted upon a similar un- 
comprehending innocence on the part 
of his boss, Richard Nixon. 

If the Senators learned little that 
was new about how the wiretapping 


and burglary of the Democratic na- - 


tional headquarters had been’ plotted 
and how laws had been willfully bro- 
ken in order to conceal all evidence 
pointing toward Nixon’s associates, 
they learned more than they seemed 
to,want to about Ehrlichman's per- 
sonal and political ethics. 

~ This amoral view from just outside 
the Oval Office embraced burglary as 
legal in safeguarding national security 
even when not specifically authorized 


by the President, job overtures to a 
judge handling a politically charged tri- 
al as proper, snooping and tailing to de- 
termine the sexual and drinking habits 
of candidates as legitimate practices in 
political campaigns. Stealing psychiat- 
ric records, recording phone calls from 
friends seeking advice, arranging for a 
former Cabinet officer to avoid con- 
fronting a grand jury—all were unob- 
jectionable to Ehrlichman. 

In his chilling concept, it does not 
matter that there is both a law and an 
ethic to protect every-man’s conversa- 
tions with his psychiatrist. Nor does it 
matter whether such information serves 
any legitimate purpose; Ehrlichman ex- 
pressed doubts about psychiatry. If 


" Government wants it, there ought to be 


a way to get it. After all, insurance ad- 
justers, any private detective, seem to 
find a way to bribe a nurse or pose asa 
doctor. Why not the White House? 
Easily the most defiant and least 
contrite of all the Watergate witnesses 
thus far, Ehrlichman’s mastery of the 
Situation was impressive, his debating 
skill sharp, his language fascinating, his 
face an all-too-expressive reflection of 
his inner disdain and contempt for his 
questioners. When the nomination of 
the hapless L. Patrick Gray as FBI di- 
rector was doomed, Ehrlichman did not 
urge its withdrawal, but suggested cold- 
ly: “We ought to let him hang there. 
Let him twist slowly, slowly’ in the 
wind." À i 
Ehrlichman's opening statement 
sarcastically challenged the portrayal 
by fired John Dean of a White House 
obsessively concerned about war pro- 
testers and the Presidents critics. *The 


President is not paranoid, weird, psy-- 


chotic on the subject of demonstrators 
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THE MANY FACES OF FORMER PRESIDENTIAL ADVISER JOHN EHRLICHMAN AS HE TESTIFIED BEFORE THE ERVIN PANEL 


PRESSURED CIA TO INHIBIT FBI PROBE: 
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latly oi 
nvestig 
ie did 2 
can CO 
‘ould n 
“aration 
Mexico 
eplied 
ause It 
Ehr 
or hypersensitive to criticism,” Ehyers and 
man said. There was no “White Bent of 
madness.” There was instead, he inecurity 
ed, a legitimate concern about rom tt 
bombings of buildings, organized vere m 
tempts to shut down the Governmee if t 
violent street demonstrations aniVhen V 
campaign “to force upon the PresijVas no | 
a foreign policy favorable to the Nand tolc 
Vietnamese and their allies." )RDERED 
Throughout the questioning Ei, De: 
lichman stuck stoutly to his denial uggest 
every illegal or improper act. That(€nsitiv 
not mean he refuted them convincindPPer | 
To believe Ehrlichman in every Ice Bu 
stance meant the Senators would han ri 
to disregard contrary testimony EU 
: : s ght, d 
either publicly or privately by 'an AN er th 
of other witnesses. They include Ha tp 
Dean, Jeb Stuart Magruder, Hee ordi 
Kalmbach, John Mitchell, Hugh WE enq 
Patrick Gray, Richard Helms, lt: a Ek 
General Vernon Walters, General Miray hi 
ert E. Cushman and David You nonitic 
Ehrlichman spoke the truth, all "ion o. 
men had lied. ally, plroying 
Forcefully and emphatically, Ehr 
lichman challenged charges that he lectio 
TOLD HUNT TO LEAVE THE COUNTRY. ,Ieep-si 
Dean has testified that on JUN no ofr 


“1972, just two days after the "Faunt’s: 


Watergate arrests, Ehrlichman toii gued th 
to pass orders by telephone to PS" pr 
ard Hunt Jr., a White House i mou 
tant and member of the Ce ae 
plumbers unit that reported (0 ^ Eu 
man, “to get out of the country: a poe © 
name and phone number STU PRA 
by the arrested burglars. kor sil&hrlicl 
flatly denied making any Suc? i'nonplu: 
tion; all he knew about the Ds MT 
said, was that Charles W. Co De: 
White House special counse^ "sro Her 
that Dean had made such a SUE 

to Colson. 


-Formen : Cia Director Ka that 
Helms, Deputy CIA Director g 
Walters, Former Acting FBI D 


} 


\ S 


a : trick Gray and Dean have all testi- 
d in various forums that Ehrlichman 
TW d White House Chief of Staff H.R. 


aldeman (as well as Dean) tried to get 
E ie FBI to limit its investigation of Wa- 
srgate on the theory that it might ex- 
Dse covert operations of the CIA. 
Ni. ` Helms claims that he quickly reas- 
;. “4% ured Ehrlichman and Haldeman at a 
=> ™jeeting on June 23, 1972, that the CIA 
ad no involvement at all with Water- 
ate. Walters testified that the White 
[ouse aides expressed special interest 
S i the FBI's investigation in Mexico, 
A phere Nixon campaign funds used by 
SAM he burglars had been channeled to con- 
eal their source. Helms said Haldeman 
latly ordered that the FBI not push the 
nvestigation into Mexico. Walters said 
ie did ask Gray to go slow on the Mex- 
can connection, but Gray insisted he 
‘ould not do so without a written dec- 
‘aration that some CIA operation in 
Mexico could be compromised. Walters 
eplied that he could not supply this be- 
:ause it would not be true. 
Ehrlichman testified that both Wal- 
m,” Ehrjers and Helms were wrong about the in- 
Vhite Hent of the meetings. The concern was 
id, he inecurity, not politics, and, on orders 
about irom the President, Walters and Gray 
ganizedvere merely asked to get together to 
jovernmeee if there really was a CIA problem. 
ons aniVhen Walters finally decided that there 
ie Presijvas no CIA problem, Nixon called Gray 
o the Nand told him “to go full speed ahead." 
2 JRDERED EVIDENCE DESTROYED. 
ning, Ei Dean has testified that Ehrlichman 
s denial Uggested to him that some “politically 
t. That (ensitive” documents taken from Wire- 
nvincinapper Hunt's safe in the Executive Of- 
every Ie Building be “deep-sixed.” Ehrlich- 
vould hàn is said to have asked: “You drive 
ony gilToss the river on your way home at 
yy an aight, don't you? Well, when you cross 
clude JO Ver the bridge on your way home, just 
sr, HertOss the briefcase into the river." Later, 
lugh gyaccording to Dean, these papers were 


ta jamstead given to Patrick Gray by Dean 
neral Dd. Ehrlichman in the latter's office. 
Í Youn "aY has said that he was given the ad- 


gmonition: “These should never see the 


h, all ight of day." Gray has admitted de- 
‘call ptroying the documents. 
et eh Ehrlichman simply had "no recol- 


ection” of any conversation about 
RY. ,ieep-sixing the documents. After tick- 
on Ju ng off all the people present when 
he Of; Tunt's safe was opened, Ehrlichman ar- 
an to gued that he had wanted “the 20 bish- 
to E. pps” present so “the chain of evidence” 
use co Mould be protected. The papers were 
Lae Ma to Gray solely to protect their con- 
to Eh identiality. Ehrlichman said that staff 
try. People around Gray were leaking in- 
iere Ci 'ormation to newsmen. When Gray told 
Ehriicthim he had destroyed the documents, 
uch SUEhrlichman testified, “that totally 
ie. topiionplussed me.” 
Cols 'PPROVED PAYMENT OF HUSH MONEY. 

el, ch Dean has testified that before ask- 
sugges Herbert Kalmbach, Nixon’s person- 


iel Ellsb 


John Ehrlichman’s notes on his inter- 
views with Watergate suspects included 
his use of special symbols, defined be- 
low. One such record (below right) of an 
interview with Charles Colson may be 
explained in testimony this week. It ap- 
pears to include a suggestion that the 
President could “beat to the punch” 
some damaging evidence the White 
House expected Wiretapper E. Howard 
Hunt to give to the Watergate grand 
jury in April, including the claim that 
John Dean had asked him to “leave the 
country." Ehrlichman could ask a Dean 
assistant, Fred Fielding, about this. 
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Nixon at a press conference could re- . 
state and apparently relax his restric- *|. - 
tions on Executive privilége sp that#io 
criminal acts would be protected, and’ 
order that no aides be granted immuni- | 
ty or allowed to refuse to testify before - 
the grand jury or legislative committees. 
He could also reveal that he had learned 
of “damaging evidence" and ordered it 
reported to the U.S. attorneys; then — 
Hunts testimony would be an "anti- 
climax." Nixon did make some such an- 
nouncements at an April 17 news con- 
ference, but if Hunt testified adversely, 
this was not reported publicly. 
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time, he became concerned 
and asked Ehrlichman about 
the propriety of this. Kalm- 
bach: “I am looking right 
into your eyes... and it is ab- 
solutely necessary, John, that 
you tell me that John Dean 
has the authority, that it is a 
proper assignment and that 
I’m to go forward on it." Ehr- 
lichman's reply, according to 
Kalmbach: “Herb, John 
Dean does have the author- 
ity, it is a proper assignment, 
and you are to go forward.” 

Ehrlichman denied this 
conversation too. “I made 
no such solemn assurance," 
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Ehrlichman said, that the payments contributed their funds because they be- 
lieved in the causes they stood for?” 


were "proper or legal." But he did not 
specifically deny telling Kalmbach to go 
ahead. "Well, obviously, Mr. Chairman, 
he is not my employee, he is not my vas- 
sal. I hold no sway over him." Ehrlich- 
man said that Kalmbach had been act- 
ing under Dean's instructions, not his. 
Predictably, Ehrlichman aroused 
Ervin’s ire by arguing that money raised 
for the defendants was not aimed at 
keeping them quiet about the involve- 
ment of higher officials but was similar 
to the defense funds collected for Dan- 
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tee to Re-Elect the President and the 
White House aides like yourself did not 
believe in the cause of burglars or wire 
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a nickel, Mr. Chairman. 
lichman's advice on how he shoul 
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Ehrlichman: | assume that. 
Ervin: Well, certainly, the Commit- 


Ehrlichman: No. I didn't co 
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When Kalmbach later asked 
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"Dean is in this so deeply" and asked 
Ehrlichman to take charge of the White 
House investigation, replacing Dean. 

Ehrlichman turned to his task 
energetically, interviewing ten White 
House or Nixon-committee officials, se- 
cretly taping some of the interviews. He 
produced notes from these conversa- 
tions written with personal shorthand 
symbols (see cuts page 35), and he is cer- 
tain to be grilled about them when he re- 
sumes his testimony this week. 

While assailing Dean for failing to 
keep the rest of the White House staff 
fully informed on who might be impli- 
cated in the scandal, Ehrlichman re- 
vealed under questioning that Dean had 
never been asked to carry out an in- 
vestigation—contrary to the President's 
claim. It was merely “assumed” that 
Dean's job as "conscience of the White 
House" meant that this was automat- 
ically his duty. To ask Dean to do his 
duty would have been to "insult his 
intelligence.” 

Strangely, Ehrlichman got into his 
greatest difficulty and the committee be- 
came most intrigued by a matter not di- 
rectly related to Watergate, though it 
involved some of the same personnel 
and tactics. That was the burglary of 
the office of a Los Angeles psychiatrist 
who had been consulted by Pentagon 
Papers Defendant Daniel Ellsberg. The 
burglary was directed by White House 
Plumbers Hunt and Liddy. They report- 
ed to White House Supervisors Egil 
Krogh and David Young, both of whom 
reported to Ehrlichman. Ehrlichman's 
contention that the operation was legal 
touched off a long constitutional debate 
before the cameras (see bex page 22). 

Quite apart from that colloquy, Ehr- 
lichman ran into a buzz saw of com- 
mittee questions when he claimed that 
1) he had not authorized the burglary, 
2) it was necessary because FBI Direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover had resisted an ef- 
fective probe of Ellsberg out of friend- 
ship for Louis Marx, the wealthy father 
of Ellsberg's wife, and 3) "foreign in- 
telligence" was involved in the Ellsberg 
case because copies of the Pentagon pa- 
pers had been given to the Soviet em- 
bassy. Ehrlichman was on thin ground 
on all three points: 

Y) A memo sent from Young and 
Krogh to Ehrlichman before the bur- 
glary indicated that Ehrlichman had ap- 
proved “a covert operation ... to ex- 
amine all the medical files still held by 
Ellsberg’s psychoanalyst.” Ehrlich- 
man’s handwritten caution: “If done 
under your assurance that itis not trace- 
able.” Ehrlichman argued that he had 
not had burglary in mind. “Covert? 
meant only that he did not want the Op- 
eration identified with the White House. 
He blandly suggested that there were 
all kinds of ways of handling the job 
that were routine, such as getting an- 
other doctor, a nurse or nurse’s aide to, 
reveal the information—or having in- 
vestigators pose as persons entitled to 

the information. That was one of a num- 
ber of fairly horrifying windows into a 


but that Kalmbach would testify that 
“it was strictly for the humanitarian” 
; purpose, not for a cover-up. 

SQOFFERED EXECUTIVE CLEMENCY. 

Dean has testified that he discussed 
with Ehrlichman a possible offer of Ex- 
ecutive clemency for Wiretapper Hunt 
and that, apparently after checking with 
the President, Ehrlichman assured him 
that such an offer could be suggested 
to Hunt but not guaranteed. 

Ehrlichman scoffed at Dean's 
charge, noting variations between a 
leaked version of the story and Dean's 
testimony before the committee. He 
accuses Dean of giving the story "an 
out-of-town tryout" and when that 
"wouldn't wash," changing his story. 
The testimony, Ehrlichman said, “like- 

wise is not going to wash.” Ehrlichman 
declared that he had never given Dean 
such an assurance on clemency, claim- 
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ing as proof his contention that the Pres- 
ident had flatly ruled out any clemency 
offers. He had discussed the matter with 
Nixon in July 1972, Ehrlichman report- 
ed, and the President *wanted no one 
inthe White House to get into this whole 
area of clemency with anybody." 3 
Aside from his own innocence, Ehr- 
lichman said, “I have great difficulty in 
believing” that Dean told the President 
on March 21 that so many top asso- 
ciates—including Mitchell, Magruder, 
Haldeman and Ehrlichman, as well as 
Dean himself—were implicated in Wa- 
tergate. The President gave no sign that 
| i he had such information in meetings im- 
A af mediately after that date; he asked none 
E ad “of his aides about such charges. Either 
xon was still convinced that they 
e not implicated, Ehrlichman said, 
or "he was involved. in setting a few 

' snares on the trail and was playing it 
cool." But by March 30, Ehrlichman 
continued, Nixon was convinced that 
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White House mentality 
for ethics, individual rj 
ed norms of fair play. Bike 

2) Weicker revealed that n, aan's « 
talked to Marx and learned th he B ipa 
had been interviewed by the Peis Mrlasew 
he and Hoover were not close f “yho ha 
"the last time they ever mei was 30 br a ti 
ago in Dinty Moore's," a restay Wjasew 
Manhattan. The committee ro ores 
letter to Krogh in which Hoover “ons c 
to proceed with all relevant inte, drinkin 
Ehrlichman dismissed this as “p. ‘Sf cand 
the file." The agent who authori Shristi. 
Marx interview, TIME has cope mated 
was disciplined by Hoover becay Derson: 
had ignored the director's Cantanke 


Of casual > 
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bers, El 


objection to the interview. But y 

had been quizzed and had rey? Ve" h 

nothing of significance. Bon». 
ition | 


3) TIME has learned that thereignj kt 
solid evidence at all that the Pent; up 
papers were given to Soviet officia €^ PS 
unverified report of that ci ay H 
within the FBI. Recalls one FBI ages oP 
miliar with it: “It was so vague i oe 
was almost impossible to check Qui forwar 
er than ask the Soviets about it: We 
that would have been a waste of tisgorwar 
The report also surfaced in amily wan: 
form. A convicted Boston murdthe Ur 
claimed that the man he had killedidown t 
got some of the papers from Elling at 
in a blackmail scheme and had sdodged 
them to the Russians. FBI officials hknow -t 
dismissed this as a story designed tostyle i: 
the murder conviction overturned, there w 

TIME has also learned that Senithat." F 
Ervin had a point in asking Ehrlichr, Tal 
whether the White House had turdoubte 
to the plumbers because Hoover woother fi 
not approve a burglary—althoughlwho is 
vin misjudged Hoover's motives. Inbefore 
earlier years as FBI director, HooyerWas dir 
lowed his agents to conduct such "Bssistar 
jobs.” But in his later years, the sa@Ppare 
bureaucrat was increasingly defensas Hal 
about his image and considered suchTe-elec: 


legal acts too risky. If discovered, | ES 
would ruin his reputation. “Waters 


Embattled but giving no 8 | Ha 
Ehrlichman ran into new hostile WMitche 
tions when he defended his two Bolitic: 
with Judge William Matthew BIY cai 
when the latter was presiding ovel'Strach: 
Ellsberg trial, about a possible app per" or 
ment as FBI director. Ehrlichm?^: Halder 
that he had done so at Nixons jdeman 
tion: he had told the judge the Both pi 
was not "urgent" and could be disch Th 
later, but Byrne had not objected b. rests, S 
ing about it then. They had Ml, ordere 
at San Clemente and later in 4 "clean." 
Monica park. On both occasions: "files. tc 
lichman said, the judge had eXP'eral ot 
"a strong interest" in the job wate told 
tention Byrne flatly denied last he had 
but both had agreed it could not" not dis 


fered then, Although newspape".ligence 
ried almost daily stories about the! the tin 
ress of the trial, Ehrlichman $8 aware 
he had not been aware what n p 
trial was in at the time. Actually, p, t 
just before Byrne would cons!" fne 56i 


fense motions to dismiss the case i 
'The Ehrlichman testimony 


"dsua] p ra 

and agp in a fascinating clash between 
eicker and the witness over Ehrlich- 
that heaan’s contention that the political in- 
d that estigations conducted by Anthony 
> FBla Jlasewicz, a former New York City cop 
lose fri Vho had been given secret assignments 
Was 3 or a time by Ehrlichman, were proper. 
estau Jlasewicz has testified that his gumshoe 
> prod "hores amounted to “dealing in allega- 
(ons of dirt’™—the sexual activities, 
t inter llrinking habits and domestic problems 
as p. bf candidates. Ehrlichman, a teetotaling 
thori christian Scientist, launched into an an- 
5 CO mated defense of the relevance of such 

. beca personal habits to politics. — 
antanke Nodding toward the Capitol cham- 
| ‘ers, Ehrlichman declared: “You can go 
bver here in the gallery and watch a 
nember totter onto the floor in a con- 
TI dition of at least partial inebriation. I 
ĉreithink that is important for the Amer- 
te Pentiean eople to know. And if the only 

offi p ; 

Clalsway it can be brought out is through 
circulis opponents in a political campaign, 
“Bl agenthen I think that opponent has an 
ague thaffirmative obligation to bring that 
eck out forward.” 

Out It; Weicker shook his head and leaned 
ste of tinforward, his voice rising. “Do you real- 
in amily want to bring the political system of 
n murdthe United States, of our campaigns, 
d killelldown to the level of what you are talk- 
m Elbing about right now?" Ehrlichman 
d had sdodged that, suggesting to Weicker: “I 
fficialshknow that in your situation your life- 
ignedtostyle is undoubtedly impeccable and 
urned, there wouldn't be anything of issue like 
hat Senithat." Replied Weicker: "I'm no angel." 
Ehrlicht. Talking Paper. Attention will un- 
had turdoubtedly. shift this week to Nixon's 
over woother former close aide, Bob Haldeman, 
though who is scheduled to follow Ehrlichman 
ives. Inbefore the Ervin committee. Haldeman 
HooverWas directly implicated last week by his 
such ‘assistant, Gordon Strachan, a precise, 
the saapparently candid witness, who served 
| defensaS Haldeman's liaison with the Nixon 
red sudre-election committee. 
vered,!  Pointedly praising John Dean's 
credibility, Strachan said that before the 
A gro) Watergate break-in he had passed along 
stile que. Haldeman a memo noting John 
; two ¿Mitchell's approval of “a sophisticated 
nd pyrpolitical intelligence-gathering system." 
2 overilt called for a budget of $300,000. 
le appiS trachan also prepared “a talking pa- 
-hmansPer" on this plan for a meeting between 
on's dite aldeman and Mitchell on April 4. Hal- 
3 jdeman had indicated that he had read 
-spoth papers, Strachan said. 
y Three days after the Watergate ar- 
ests, Strachan testified, Haldeman had 
jordered him to "be sure our files are 
n ^ clean." He went through Haldeman’s 
sions files, took out the two papers and sev- 
1 exp eral others and shredded them. Later 
job wen’ told both Dean and Haldeman that 
last he had done this—“and Haldeman did 
į not” not disapprove.” Since no other intel- 
paper ligence plan was under consideration at 
ut thef the time, that would make Haldeman 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


The Country Lawyer and Friends ^ 


| A goodly portion of the nation's lawyers seem to be in considerable anguish 

| over the way the Watergate panel is questioning the witnesses. The letters. calls 

| and telegrams pour in to Committee Chairman Sam Ervin with suggestions for 
questions, psychological tactics, and denunciations for missing opportunities to 
bludgeon witnesses to pulp. 

In Washington, where there may be more attorneys per square foot than in 
any other city, the conversations are dominated by legal despair. The lawyers be- 
lieve Ervin is doing an awful job in cross-examination. Young barristers and law 
school professors, freshly steeped in their textbook cases, are sure of it and can 
give you a lecture on how it should have been done. 

There is now a hint in the mail that some of the public may want in on the 
act. Wives and husbands are arguing about separation of powers, reporters are 
being forced to carry copies of the Constitution with them. And all those people 
who were reared on Perry Mason, whose steel-trap mind is always ahead of ev- i 
erybody else's, are wondering how come those. fellows on the committee stam- 
mer, halt, fumble and they never get a witness to break down in tears and say "I 
did it. Take me away.” I wonder. 

I wonder if old Sam Ervin from Morganton, N.C., isn't a little wiser than all 
those kibitzers. Ervin is running an educational forum and not a court, and he 
knows it. The arguments are rooted in the Constitution, that is true, but now 
they transcend that. The big issue at this point 
is what each citizen thinks in his mind and feels 
in his heart about the President. 

A big part of Ervin's job, as he sees it, is to 
bring all the President's men before the public, 
as well as.the committee, and let anybody in- 
terested see them and hear them. He is res- 
olute in his belief that there is something magic 
about truth. The folks after a while get some no- 
tion of who is lying and who is not. That emerg- 
es most often in small natural increments, not 
in blinding flashes of acrimony. The witnesses 
kind of do it themselves. à 

So old Sam runs a down-home operation 
with a bunch of good old boys on his com- 
mittee. There's a war veteran with an arm miss- 
ing and a camera bug and an Ivy Leaguer and 
a fellow who used to cure country hams. There al 
is some courtliness, a little cussing beyond ear- — seNATOR SAM ERVIN 
shot, some poetry, and a lot of Bible. E es 

The White House does not see it that way, however. Over there they have de- f - 
cided that Ervin is out to get the President, that behind the "sweet little ole coun- 
try bumpkin" facade lies a monster. Memories are short in this town. The Ervin 
committee is about as gentle as they come. 

Though Sam is sore because he believes that his Constitution and his Gov- | 
ernment have been violated, there is remarkably little personal bitterness. After f 
the day's hearings, he will tell you that hestill would like tnis cup to pass fromhim, | — 
to put itin his kind of language. Nothing would please him more than for Nixon to : 
come there and drop all those documents and tape recordings on the committee | — 
table, exonerating himself. Or even, if not quite innocent, admit his errors openly | 
and fully. Ervin gives the impression of a man willing to forgive a great deal if 
Nixon did that, and he thinks the country would be equally forgiving. Then Sam 
could go back to watching some of his favorite TV programs (Gunsmoke is one of f 
them) and get a little time in the cool hills of his beloved North Carolina. cule 

But so far the President will not yield on any front. So Sam goes on trying to _ 
open things up, goes on in his own way, which is not to press too hard, not tobe 
overbearing or obnoxious—just kind of average American. : 

Something is happening out there. Almost all the polls are moving—against 
Nixon. There are no dramatic cave-ins, just steady erosion. Maybe that is wh 
frightens the White House now. But Sam Ervin did not point the direction. Tal 
ing with him, one feels certain he would be about the same person if the pol 
were moving the other way—for Nixon. He is not after anybody. He is afters 
thing bigger—truth and honor. Sane a A 

If John Dean after a week of talking before the nation seems to be 
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scarlet coat and top hat, was kicking finishing Colinot in Auvergne » ! s 
off the celebrity-filled first night of Ring- weeks ago, B.B., 38, is now am VN 
ling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey in Los around Corsica with her boy fi 


Angeles. Walter Matthau turned up as Laurent Vergez, 28. Later On, sh i 
one of the clowns. “I wasraisedinanor- she intends to find herself a fas 
phanage, and I went to the circus for less someone talks her out of ^ 
the first time when I] was twelve," Mat- retirement, & 
thau recalled. "It was one of the hap- n 

piest times of my childhood." Matthau's Seated among the few Mors 
son Charlie, 10, was crowned King of spectators in the London law coun: 
the Circus. Then came the grand pa- a tall, familiar American figure, Ay bd 
rade of elephants with spangled riders head of a select group of US. juris iti, 
led off by Sonny and Cher and their serving British justice at work du 
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daughter Chastity, 4, who was crowned two-week Anglo-American exch. 


Queen of the Circus. Star after star- program, Chief Justice Warren Bu 
—from Carol Burnett tc Jimmy Stew- was on a busman's holiday. Onal” £ 
art—rode once around the ring, helping don street a senior British officjg) {iss & Bc 
to raise $25,000 for the S.S. Hope, a pleased to find Burger Sufficie; 
floating clinic full of doctors who sail briefed to congratulate him ona ye, 4x0" à 
the seas to teach medicine in underde- cent appointment. The official, jj Meer 4 


veloped countries. offered his congratulations to Burg?l€C€ 9 
a just about the only man in Washingt OK i 
eal “The music consisted of 100 fire- who had not lost his job in the paren x 
"QU men in 100 red shirts with 100 sledge- months. Burger, the official reported 2” X 
, = hammers hammering all their mighton er, was not amused. Mn | 
a a hundred anvils and artillery,” wrote a ibn e 
Painter Thomas Eakins to his In Tunis, on the stage of an ant, „so; 
MES TON CROWNS MAUNSUE PONO CHIEOREN , sister Fanny about the Boston Roman theater, African Folk Ss w 
s m : Jubilee in the summer of 1869. Miriam Makeba, 41, performed for v nha; 


The letter, one of 20 recently first Pan-African Youth Festival, Barty i 
given to the Archives of Amer- blacks and not-so-blacks from 38 co\Mjation: 
ican Art, a part of the Smith- tries, who got together to condemn isommi 
sonian complex in Washing-  perialism, colonialism, neocolonialition c 
ton, D.C., went on to observe and Zionism. Between songs, Mitis old. 
that “Bostonians have music hissed and spat out a highly persa] coi 
on the brain.” Added the prop- chorus of revolutionary rhetoric: iso Ell: 
er Philadelphian: “God forbid 1960 the U.S. Government revoked: 

they should get art there, or passport. It was really a wonde Un; 
they will get some hundred event. I became a'citizen of Tanzaly L'E. 
firemen to copy a Jerome or Uganda, Guinea, Algeria, Sudan, LNovelis 
Meissonier a thousand times ‘ria and Cuba. Liberia, Guinea tesse, 4 
bigger than the original to Uganda gave me and my hust40, is 
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on Nixon and the conviction for perjury of she followed the same route 
an MEN ger Hiss began just 25 years ago. Ina with her children: Scott, 21, 
ctal, in 


Siece on the Op Ed page of the New and Lisa, 18. William, more 


to Bure ork Times, the former State Depart- reserved than his wife, admit- 
Washinent official tried unconvincingly to ted that he did not have “the 
the Paty aw. six parallels between his case and vaguest idea” what love is, but 
ported ecent political trials, including Daniel it sounded suspiciously as 


ilIlsberg’s. “My hopes are for vindica- though he is in love with Vir- 
ion,” wrote Hiss. ^I am not interested — ginia nevertheless. “I let down 
[ an 3 seeing the Biter Bitten.” Nevertheless after work just by being with 
‘olk Sinyiss, who now sells legal stationery in her, just by her mere physical 
ned for\fanhattan, turned up at a fund-raising presence,” he explained. “Be- 
tival, Sbarty in East Hampton, N.Y., for the sides, it’s unbelievable that she 


m 38c0National Emergency Civil Liberties would put up with a bastard 


indemni?ommittee, which is circulating a pe- likeme.” 5 
colonialition calling for the impeachment of " 

gs, Mithis old adversary. The committee's gen- “We have created a man 

y pérs?ra] counsel: Leonard Boudin, who is who is one single, large, com- 
etort! 3]so Ellsberg’s lawyer. plex computer terminal,” says 
evoked: m a doctor in Michael Crichtons 12 


wondt-.. Ungallantly, the French newsweek- bestselling chiller The Termi- GEORGE SEGAL BECOMES THE TERMINAL MAN 

Tanzay L'Express recently reported that nal Man. "The patient is a 
idan, LNovelist Francoise Sagan (Bonjour Tris- read-out device for the new computer." 
uinea fesse, A Certain Smile) “as she nears Cast as that patient in the movie now 
y hust40, is perhaps reaching the age of being filmed, George Segal seems to 
ichaellbooze." However that may be, Fran- have bought the fantasy whole. “I’m just 
I am !Roise has decided to leave France and passing through the picture," he de- 
nove to Ireland with her eleven-year-  clared after the movie doctors attached 
did boy, the son of her second husband wires to his shaven skull. “What they 

ngs thalRobert Westhoff, an American sculptor. do to my brain is up to them.” 

inencet Ireland is a country where they pro- " 

ed Ridect the rights of others,” she explained. For a man so passionate about his 
Her plan: to write *a very beautiful motherland, Poet Yevgeny Yevtushenko, 
ook, for up to now I have only writ- 40, spends a lot of time outside the 
en charming books." U.S.S.R. Wandering in the Far East to 
n collect material for two new cycles of 
William Masters, 57, and Virginia poems, he visited Singapore, where he 
Johnson Masters, 48, have been talking gave a reading of “Cemetery of Whales” 
zonstantly about sex for years to the fora hastily assembled group of 20 uni- 
Souplesthey have counseled in their Re- versity students. Apparently referring 
productive Biology Research Founda- to recent criticism of him as a sub- 
mion in St. Louis, but they have rarely sidized apologist for the Soviet regime, 
Paid anything about their own private he declared: “I am a writer, never was 
lives. In a long interview with Myra and never will be an official repre- 
acPherson of the Washington Post, sentative of my country." The week be- 
irginia disclosed that before marrying fore, the tall, skinny poet had paid a 
agi illiam in 1971, she had\been married visit to the Philippines, where he was 
hree times but had simply outgrown mistaken for an American tourist by 
Fhose unions. "Sex was never a prob- two U.S. sailors who wanted to know 
lem,” she added. As for sex education, what state he was from. Said he: “I'm 
e was never told anything at all by from Russia. It isn’t an American 
r parents and, she regretted to say, state yet." ) 
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The Kansas Moralist 


Karl Augustus Menninger, M.D., 

celebrated his 80th birthday at a mon- 
strous bash last week. Like many anoth- 
er octogenarian, he spent much of the 
next day rocking in his chair. But this 
was no porch rocker; it was the spring- 
backed executive chair in the busy Chi- 
cago branch office of the Menninger 
Foundation, an umbrella organization 
for a multitude of psychiatric services. 
By 11 a.m. Menninger had already con- 
ferred with a number of people, includ- 
ing a publisher who is bringing out one 
of his three books for 1973. Besides a 
technical work, Theory of Psychoana- 
lytic Technique (Basic Books; $7.95), 
rewritten with Dr. Philip Holzman, and 
an anthology of Dr. Menninger's writ- 
ings called Sparks (Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co.; $7.95), edited by Freelance Writer 
Lucy Freeman, there is a provocative 
new work, Whatever Became of Sin?, 
which Hawthorn Books will bring out in 
October. 

To his critics, Karl Menninger 
stands accused, with his late brother 
Will as accessory, of having put U.S. 
psychiatry into a too rigid Freudian 
framework. To his admirers, Dr. Karl 
has done more than any other man to 
strike the shackles of puritanism from 
the American mind. Says Harvard Re- 
search Psychiatrist Robert Coles, whose 
mother read Menninger's The Human 
Mind to him as a child: “Karl. Men- 
ninger has an earthy sense of what 
is happening to people. In his work there 
is an encounter between American in- 
tuitive psychological wisdom and the 
European spirit of psychoanalysis, 
which he made part of the training of a 
whole generation of psychiatrists.” 
Adds Psychoanalyst Erik Erikson: "In 
his books [Man Against Himself, Love 
Against Hate, The Vital Balance], Men- 
ninger translates Freud into American 
literature. He has not been a popular- 
izer in the cheap sense, but rather an 
enlightener." 

Family Clinic. Born in Topeka, the 
enlightener was the son of deeply re- 
ligious parents. His father, Dr. Charles 
F. Menninger (1862-1953), had an in- 
novative streak among his conservative 

fibers. After a visit to the Mayo Clinic 
in Rochester, Minn., he decided to set 
up a Menninger Diagnostic Clinic. His 
eldest son Karl, recently graduated cum 
laude from; Harvard Medical School, 
joined him às a specialist in neurology 
‘and psychiatry. Later Karl's younger 
*brother, William, joined the clinic. The 

sift] member of the family, “Dr. 

died in 1966) fought val- 
eforms in mental hospitals. 
the local citizenry were de- 
mined not to have a “maniac ward” 
in town, but the Menningers persuaded 
lem to withdraw their opposition and 

' even to underwrite a psychiatric hos- 
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pital. From this nucleus has grown the 
present Menninger Clinic, by far the 
most famous psychiatric hospital in the 
U.S., which pioneered in research, and 
was one of the first to set up a juvenile 
division (the Southard School). It con- 
ducts an outpatient service and semi- 
nars for businessmen and industrialists 
as well. Also in Topeka is the Menning- 
er School of Psychiatry, which has 
trained more mind doctors than any 


other. As chief of staff, Dr. Karl 
directed all of these activities for four 
decades. 


When he had turned 71 and still was 
not ready to relinquish command, im- 
patient subordinates staged a palace 
revolution and kicked him upstairs to 
be chairman of the board. Some insid- 
ers hold that he did much, as an un- 
predictable autocrat, to bring this upon 
himself. One friend goes so far as to 
say: “He’s a living example of his own 
thesis—Man Against Himself!" 

Nowadays Dr. Karl and his second 
wife Jeanetta, who retired in 1970 as 
the editor of the Menninger Clinic's 
Bulletin, spend about one-third of the 
year in Chicago and one-third in To- 
peka. The rest of the time Karl is trav- 
eling, as lecturer, teacher and. consul- 
tant. In Topeka he devotes most of his 
energy to The Villages, which he set up 
as a pilot plant for one of his most deep- 
ly felt concerns: preventive psychiatry. 
Each cottage in The Villages houses 
homeless children. Most are court 
wards, and on the usual foster home and 
institution circuit would probably be- 
come delinquent or criminal. 

Menninger told TIME's Gilbert Cant 
last week: “Their only crime is that they 
exist. In The Villages they live with no 
guards or attendants. Remember, they 
are there not for treatment or correc- 
tion, and most certainly not for pun- 
ishment, but just to be in a family. set- 
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sands of people at a time rather; 


one. He and his brother Will pre? ing 
prison reform for years before | Soli! 
wrote, in 1968, his powerful bog, 8 
Crime of Punishment with i 
thesis: “I suspect that all th 
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MENNINGER IN HIS CHICAGO OFFICE 
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[@lmmitted by all the jailed criminals do 
"dt equal in total social damage that of 
> crimes committed against them.” 
8 broth nce he began to flog the penologists, 
is to be ere has been improvement in many 
erate j,ison systems, but he advocates edu- 
Id steal ‘tional programs to achieve social and 
y life tn Jcational rehabilitation. j 
1g doq A Presbyterian elder (like his fa- 
I see qp €r), Karl Menninger grew up in an 
ng som *a when the word "sin" was common- 
Ould ey. used to describe transgressions 
f bus; tàinst the moral as well as the crim- 
organiz, 2! code. Recently, he was struck by 
eventig Ê disappearance of the word from 
It one Modern man's vocabulary, except for 
patie mal prayers. "Why?" he rasps. 
os, he Doesn't anyone sin any more? Or 
"= Pesn't anyone believe in sin? Or is 
pics lothing now a sin?" Hence his forth- 


"Father 5ming book, Whatever Became of Sin? 


Solitary Vice. Menninger finds the 
ul host dramatic change of this kind in so- 
ul book letys attitudes toward masturbation. 


y jolor thousands of years, he notes, mas- 


* ciirbation was denounced by moralists 
sum. most societies. During the 19th cen- 
jiry, even supposedly scientific men of 
edicine blamed "the solitary vice of 
elf-abuse” for all manner of ills, from 
[cne and anemia to cancer and of 
ourse insanity. Then the moral as well 
s the medical climate began to change. 
fter Havelock Ellis and Freud, says 
r. Karl, the ancient “sin of youth" 
zemed not to be so sinful, perhaps not 
inful at all, less of a vice than a pleas- 
nt experience. “And,” he adds, “per- 
aps even a normal and healthy one." 
fe continues: “Masturbation lost its 
ura of sinfulness because of new un- 
erstanding, and this sudden metamor- 
hosis in an almost universal attitude 
more significant of the changed tem- 
er, philosophy and morality of the 20th 
ntury than any other phenomenon I 
n think of." 
Not that Dr. Karl wants masturba- 
von to be again considered a sin. But 
x € regrets that the notion of all other 
ins seems to have vanished as well. So- 
letys new views of sexual morality 
ave not been accompanied by any 
maresh understanding of ruthlessness or 
ruelty, of rape and other forms of vi- 
lence. To Moralist Menninger, these 
Ie not just crimes but sins as well, as 
Ie assaults upon the environment. 
aving grown up in harmony with na- 
ure, he insists that so-called civilized so- 
Ieties must do the same. xs 
In his Chicago office last week, sur- 
ounded by Navajo rugs, kachina dolls, 
ire-Columbian objects and his own 
ibstract paintings, Dr. Karl flipped 
—hrough Sparks. Its title comes from 
thelley’s “Ode to the West Wind": 
Scatter, as from an unextinguished 
tearth/ Ashes and sparks, my words 
* among mankind!” Gruffly the doctor re- 
"marked, “Perhaps the title is too flat- 
ering to me.” But the fact is that with 
encyclopedic knowledge, insatiable 
uriosity, moral strictures and unflag- 
ing energy, Dr. Karl, in his 81st year, 
throws off sparks aplenty.  ' 
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Into the Fire 


When Nixon Speechwriter William 
Safire left the White House last Janu- 
ary to become a columnist for the New 
York Times, most saw the move as a 
peace offering from Times Publisher 
Arthur Sulzberger to the newly re-elect- 
ed Administration. On an Op-Ed page 
dominated by such consistent Nixon 
critics as James Reston, Tom Wicker 
and Anthony Lewis, Safire could pro- 
vide a steady injection of pro-Admin- 
istration counterpoint. But the new 
commentator had knocked out exactly 
one column (on April 16) before the 
President made his first public admis- 
sion of White House involvement in the 
Watergate scandal. Since then, Safire 
has been forced to ignore nearly every- 
thing except that political hurricane. 

“Watergate is not a significant de- 
feat,” he wrote in his second column, 
“but it was developing into one, and the 
President moved in the nick of time.” 
This early misjudgment launched Safire 
on a string of lurches and pratfalls as 
the Watergate story dragged him stead- 
ily downhill. There was Safire listening 
to his mother defend the President's in- 
tegrity while she dished up bowls of 
steaming chicken soup (“My God,” said 
one Timesman opposed to Safire's hir- 
ing, “weve got a dozen better chicken- 
soup men”). There was Safire claiming 
ultimate victory for Nixon after John 
Dean testified before the Ervin commit- 
tee: “The eye of the storm has passed, 
and Mr. Nixon did not blink." 

On rare occasions, Safire has sharp- 
ly jabbed his ex-boss. After Nixon's 
May 22 statement disclosing the wide- 
spread use of domestic eavesdropping 
under the cloak of national security, Sa- 
fire wondered: “At what point does the 
defense of our system corrupt our sys- 
tem?” When it was revealed that the 
President had taped his office and tele- 
phone conversations, Safire criticized 
Nixon’s “horrendous blunder.” 

Looking back over his first 314 
months on the job, Safire thinks that he 
has made the best of a bad situation: 
“If I defend the President, I’m an apol- 
ogist. If I attack him, I'm a traitor. If I 
ignore the whole thing, I’m a cop-out.” 
Deservedly known as a wit and word- 
smith during his years as an Adminis- 


tration speechwriter, Safire has kept his 


sense of humor throughout the ordeal, 
although his neologisms (^presibuster" 
for the Ervin hearings, "probephiliacs" 
for those investigating Watergate) are 
shorter on style than many of his ad- 
mirers had expected. One of his more in- 
ventive efforts was a savagely funny 
parody of Kipling’s Gunga Din that im- 
pugned the credibility of John Dean: 


“You will claim that you obeyed/ But 


the truth is you betrayed/ A far better 
man than you are, Gunga Dean!” — - 
‘Impromptu Party. Safire’s occa- 
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sional criticism of the Administration” 
has failed to disillusion his fan club 
there. “My personal feeling is that he is 
the best writer in the country,” says one 
White House aide. Safire feels that his 
fellow Timesmen in Washington have 
accepted him. After his blast at Nix- 
on’s taping habits, his colleagues treat- 
ed him to an impromptu party of dough- 
nuts and coffee, “in honor,” Safire says, 
“of my declaration of independence.” 
Says one co-worker: “Some view him 
as a captive of the Administration and 
say, ‘We're stuck with him, but others 
say, ‘Give him six months to decom- 
press and maybe he'll come out of it. ” 

Safire does most writing at his Times 
office, visiting his extensive Washington 
contacts for whatever reporting he re- 
quires. His life-style has changed little; 
he and Wife Helene still live in a com- 
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COLUMNIST WILLIAM SAFIRE 
Bowls of chicken soup. 


fortable Kenwood, Md., home and keep 
up a social pace that had ranked as ex- 
traordinarily gregarious by Administra- 
tion standards. 

Safire's performance has won dis- 
favor from some regulars in the capital ` 
press corps. “I don't like to criticize a 
Colleague," says Liberal Columnist 
Mary McGrory, “although I’m not sure 
that I regard him as one.” Nicholas von - 
Hoffman of the Washington Post is typa 
ically hyperbolic: “The Times could 
have saved themselves about 50 grand | 
a year if they just sent an office boy 
over to the White House to pick up the 
press releases." That estimate of Safire’s 
work is not fair, but Humorist Art Buch- 
wald neatly sums up th: 
of many Wash 
their new colleague 
for the wron; 
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> Busting the Trust 


Since Congress established the Fed- 
eral Highway Trust Fund in 1956, the 
Government has spent $40.1 billion to 
build the 34,000-mile network of inter- 
state highways. Because the highway 
fund, now $5.5 billion, keeps accumu- 
lating new money from federal taxes 
on gas and tire sales, it can theoreti- 
cally finance new highway building 
until the country is paved over. At least 
some of this money, urban experts ar- 
gue, should be spent on financially 
hard-pressed railroads and mass-transit 
systems, but despite Administration ap- 
proval of the idea, the highway build- 
ers vehemently oppose any diversion of 
funds. Last year the two forces fought 
each other to a standstill, so no high- 
way bill was passed at all. That threat- 
ened to bring the building program to 
a halt. 

New Atmosphere. After two years 
of congressional debate, 3,460 legisla- 
tive man-days of hearings, and a ten- 
week stalemate in House/Senate con- 
ference committee, the legislators have 
now worked out a compromise. It gives 
most of the money to the roads, but 
mass-transit forces have scored what 
they consider a significant break- 
through. The bill, which is expected to 
be approved by Congress this week, pro- 
vides for spending $20 billion over the 
next three years and preserves the trust 
fund inviolate through fiscal 1974. But 
beginning the following year, a portion 
of the highway fund will be freed for 
mass transit. In fiscal 1975, $200 mil- 
lion will be available to metropolitan 
transit systems exclusively for the pur- 
chase of buses. In 1976 cities will have 
the option of spending $800 million on 
mass transit, including rail systems. 

In a separate section of the bill, the 
legislators also decided that if a city, a 
state and the Secretary of Transporta- 
tionall'agree that a specific stretch of in- 
terstate highway need not be built, then 
funds equivalent to the road-construc- 
tion costs will be made available for 
mass transit instead. 

The funds released are not them- 
selves very significant when compared 
either with the size of the highway pro- 
gram or with the need for mass transit. 
But the Highway Action Coalition, an 
ad hoc group of environmental organi- 
zations that fought to open up the High- 
way Trust Fund, is nonetheless delight- 
ed. "We got three-quarters of what we 

wanted," says the coalition's young di- 
"rector John Kramer. "We wanted to 
change the atmosphere in which urban 


| transportation alternatives 
le to cities, That's happened. 
nted to change the nation- 


been accomplished too, at least 
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A New "Mr. Clean" 


The adrhinistrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency holds one 
of the most controversial jobs in Wash- 
ington. Changes in automobile engi- 
neering, new restrictions on city traf- 
fic, explorations for oil, the pollution 
of waterways—all this and more come 
to the EPA chief for a series of de- 
cisions that pit environmental interests 
against business balance sheets, land- 
use habits and even the traditional 
American way of life. Comments one 
conservationist: "In that job. you're 
damned if you do and damned if you 
don't." 

As of last week, there is a new 
damned man. Russell E. Train, 53, who 
has been chairman of the President's 
advisory Council’ on Environmental 
Quality for the past three years, suc- 
ceeds (the Senate permitting) William 
Ruckelshaus, who left the EPA three 
months ago to serve as acting director 
of the FBI. Ruckelshaus, who was 
named Deputy Attorney General last 
week, earned himself the nickname 
"Mr. Clean" for his repeated jousting 
with Detroit, and he leaves to Train a 
feisty, independent agency. Train has 
the credentials to keep'it that way. 
A Columbia Law School graduate, 
former minority counsel to the House 
Ways and Means Committee and a 
judge on the U.S. Tax Court, Train 
gave up his legal career in 1965 to be- 
come president of the well-respected 
Conservation Foundation and, later, 
served as Under Secretary of the 
Interior. 

As the environmental council chair- 
man, Train was the only Nixon Ad- 
ministration official to press for.a na- 
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RUSSELL TRAIN 
A damned man. — 
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tional debate on the future of 
growth; he questioned What he 
the philosophy of “produce 
ish.” He has also come to the 
of conservation forces jp the 
controversy about the ener 
declaring that they should not he Bale 
whipping boy.” At the $a B] et 
though, Train has troubled ma Ba 
vironmentalists with his active E 
for several Administration positi 
cluding bills on strip mining wid 
lution and the siting of power | 
—all of which they consider 
favorable to industry, 

But for the most part, leads 
the environment Movement ,, 
Train’s appointment with guarde? 
proval. Joseph Browder, director ¢ 
Environmental Policy Center, qf 
Train “understands and is sensit 
the environmental values,” Which. Tn: 
be coming under attack, Brock Ey 1 
the Sierra Club's Washington 
sentative, "has high hopes." Train} 
self is emphatic about maintaininy 
independence. “As administrator} 
the responsibility for making deci 
on standards and regulations ani 
the one who's going to make thel 
decisions." 
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‘Making Plastic Rot 


Americans discard more tf 
3,000,000 tons of ‘plastic every y fae 
Most of it ends up in local dumps 
ating mountains of nonrotting, E 
rusting, immortal trash. Three yl 
ago, a team of scientists led by at 
versity of Toronto chemist design? 
plastic that would self-destruct m 
rect sunlight; a company in Delai VEILED 
offers a.kind of cellulose that disst 
in water; another in Idaho is § 
keting a process that makes sit ) 
products break down into photodegem 
‘able substances. But such produci 
been handicapped by high costs 0! 
ited applicability. ae 

Nou: British Chemist Gerry G 
of Brunel University near it 
claims that he has discovered a si 
additive that will cause any pia 
decompose in the dump. Or! hal 
announce the discovery of M 
calls “Additive X” this month A TN 
semiannual meeting of the Am 
Chemical Society in Chicago: 
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that the substance, mixed ub i 


‘easily attacked and broken dom 
enzymes normally found 1 uo € 
When these additive particles a E 
the once glassy and impenmes ; 
tic is left as à porous, sponge- s £ 
stance that naturally decomP^ - 
the earth. — - E 
_A London paper and pons 
that financed Griffin’s researc } 
negotiating licensing agree™ 
e U.S. and Japan. 
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Rags for the Richest 


After flirting tentatively with le 
peuple and their street fashions, after 
enthusiastically showéasing medium- 
priced looks for the boutiques, the Con- 
tinent’s top couturiers finally seem to 
have solved their identity crisis—sol- 
idly in favor of privilege and high prices. 
As the preview season reached its peak 
in Paris and Rome last week, designer 
after designer produced winter collec- 
tions clearly intended for the monied 
private customer who can afford to 
come in out of the cold—or stay in it 
—wearing the best. Fabrics for the look 
of “sportive de luxe,” as Women’s Wear 
Daily approvingly named it, were lav- 
ish and inimitable. Fur (including that 
of the endangered jaguar and snow 
leopard) flew everywhere. 

As always, hemline lengths "don't 
really matter” any more to the likes 
of Yves St. Laurent; as always, buyers 
and fashion writers looked first to the 
calf. The results were generally high- 
level (just below the knee), though midi- 
scarred U.S. buyers noted nervously 
that St. Laurent, Marc Bohan and oth- 
ers insisted on prolonging the scene in 
some of their models all the way down 
to mid-calf level. Ungaro even dipped 
to just-above-ankle, granny-style length 
for streetwear, to be worn over high- 
heeled boots. Still, there was much to 
applaud (if not to afford): daytime 
sportswear that emphasized soft, easy 
cardigan suits and jackets; fox-trimmed 
jackets and sweaters to go with classic 
sporty pleated skirts and big tentlike 
shelter coats. Gimmickry was no one's 
gimmick: even flights of fancy—veiled 
hats, ostrich-feather trims and dyed 
gold cobra coats—bespoke a hand of 
cool restraint. 

Georgette Gowns. The loudest 
applause, joined by Actress Catherine 
Deneuve and Biànca Jagger, wife of 
Rock Star Mick, went to St. Laurent, 
who acknowledged it from somewhere 
in Outer Egoland: since "everyone was 
copying me,” said the master, “I decid- 
ed to copy myself.” Still, the familiar 
long cardigans (including one bejeweled 
evening affair costing $3,000), belted 
jackets and floppy pants, and YSL 
trench coats—all further elongated by 
appearing over 4-in. heels—never 
looked better. For evening, St. Laurent 
recommended slinky ciré dresses and 
one-shouldered georgette’ gowns, many 
set off by gold and copper snakehead 
jewelry. The color emphasis was what 
might be called old-lady chic—gun- 
metal grays and faded prunes. 

In a year that seems to be so de- 
voted to the Chanel principles of sim- 
plicity and elegance, the late fashion 
empresss own line—by Balenciaga- 
trained Ramon Esparza—ironically fell 
flat. Though WWD Publisher John 
Fairchild found the collection “young 
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DENEUVE & ST. LAURENT AT PARIS SHOWING 


and different," it was all but hooted 
out of Paris by local authorities. *An 
incredible pell-mell of belted raglans, 
monkey-trimmed redingotes, hippy 
waistcoats, red rainproofs and dollie- 
see-through dresses, Le Figaro con- 
cluded unbelievingly. "They look like 
bad copies of good originals." 

In Rome, Christina Ford and Ac- 
tor Helmut Berger were among those 
who turned up at Valentino's salon, 
newly decorated with mirrored ceilings, 
Presumably resigned to the realities of 
urban smog, the designer has given up 
on white for coats, showing tones that 
range from golden beige (“oat”) 
through bottle green. Those without 
fur collars were finished off with a 
fringed wool challis square folded in a 
triangle around the neck. Valentino's 
most -famous client, Mrs. Jacqueline 
Onassis, visited Rome before the col- 
lection had been completed for pre- 
view; she ordered some clothes from 
drawings and will see the full embod- 
iment next month in New York. 

“The collections in Paris were the 
purest couture I’ve seen in years,” notes 
Ohrbach’s Sydney Gittler. “The work- 
manship is so perfect that I'll have dif- 
ficulty having it done in the U.S.” Still 
smarting from their unhappy attempts 
to meld high fashion with ready-to- 
wear, designers seemed completely un- 
bothered by the prospect of greater 
exclusivity. "We have models here with. 


thick necks or broad hips or short legs,” og : 


x 


says Esparza. “I hide these faults with — 
my clothes. That is couture, and th 
is why ready-to-wear can never 
its place.” As for the noncouture 
es, let them wear denim. 
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Mystic's Last Journey 


He left San Francisco with an 
exhilaration that approached ecstasy 
—‘with Christian mantras and a great 
sense of destiny, of being at last on my 
way after years of waiting and wonder- 
ing and fooling around." Trappist Monk 
Thomas Merton, the best-known Chris- 
tian mystic of this century, had been 
given leave from Our Lady of Geth- 
semani Abbey in Kentucky to partic- 
ipate in a conference of monastic lead- 
ers near Bangkok. The trip was also to 
be a long-awaited personal encounter 
with the spiritual disciplines of the East, 
particularly the esoteric forms of Bud- 
dhism that Merton wished to explore 

in India with the exiled lamas of Tibet. 

In a suburb of Bangkok, on Dec. 10, 
1968, barefoot and wet from a shower, 
Merton touched a defectively wired 
room fan and was electrocuted. His 
death prompted friends to speculate 
whether Merton would ever have re- 
turned to the U.S. from his enthusiastic 
plunge into Buddhism. The answer now 
seems to be yes, though he might not 
have returned to Gethsemani itself. 

His record. of that final, searching 
trip has just been published as T/ie 
Asian Journal of Thomas Merton (New 
Directions; $12.50). Painstakingly ed- 
ited by a team of scholarly admirers, 
but still tantalizingly unfinished, the 
journal is a collage of Asian images, sa- 
cred and profane. Merton talks at length 
of Buddhist mandalas, the mystical cos- 
mograms that often represent the diver- 
sity and unity of the universe. And the 
book itself is a kind of mandala, draw- 


ing the reader deep into a philosophical 
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analysis, then abruptly forcing him out 
into the physical world: Ceylonese girls 
bathing in country streams, Indians in 
Darjeeling with "English hats, walking 
sticks, old school ties," a swami in Cal- 
cutta of whom Merton notes, "Even his 
Kleenex is saffron!” 

Merton’s sensitive social conscience 
made it difficult for him to confront the 
immense poverty he saw. Shortly after 
he arrived in Calcutta, a small beggar 
girl appeared at his taxi window before 
he could buy any Indian money. Mer- 
ton was helpless. He recalled “the ut- 
terly lovely smile with which . she 
stretched out her hand, and then the ex- 
tinguishing of the light when she drew 
it back empty. She fell away from the 
taxi window as if she were sinking in 
water and drowning. I wanted to die.” 

The many spiritual encounters in his 
travels included three talks with the Da- 
lai Lama. But Merton seemed most at 
home with a master of the ancient Ti- 
betan Buddhist way of Dzogchen, a 
mystical method that like Zen stresses 
the ability to achieve sudden illumina- 
tion. “The parting note was a kind of 
compact that we would both do our best 
to make it [to complete Buddhahood] in 
this life." Yet what Merton found most 
striking in his exploration of Buddhism 
was the realization that the contempla- 
tive ways of the East were for him only 
an analogue of his own methods. 
Though he greatly admired the spiritu- 
ality of Asian holy men, he remained 
steadfastly Christian, always aware that 
there were on both sides "differences 
that are not debatable.” 

Just a few days after meeting the 
Dzogchen master, Merton was in soli- 


MERTON LEGACY TRUST 


THOMAS MERTON WITH TIBET'S DALAILAMA IN DHARMSALA, INDIA, IN 1968 
A personal encounter with the clear;soft sound of a temple bell. 


44 CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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tary retreat near Darjeeling 4 
definite feeling," he wrote then 
Asian trip “was something I qii, etur 


to do,” that there was “too | 

à Much p: 
ment. Too much "looking UL Mn 
thing." Yet even to le gn ha 


: arn that t 
the journey had been worth i ton i 


the day he seemed profoun D 
XS dl 
“The sun is high, at the zs Coper in 


ith, rsmos. 
soft sound of a temple bell, fa ayn’. 
the valley. Voices of children nion of 


cottages above me on the moun 
The sun is warm. Everything 
place. Nothing is to be decid 
is nothing to be judged." 
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Peter and the Papacy 2" 
You are Peter, and on this ry AS ! 
will build my church. pped a 
—The Gospel of Matthew 16.jpservet 
ight ri 
In St. Peter's Basilica in Rome!at wo! 
words are inscribed in gold in tylars 3 
pola, the key argument that the ppstrumi 
was founded by Jesus himself whAartian 
made Peter the head of his church 38 S18” 
does that long-contested biblical Cause 
in fact mean what Roman Catholig! 5 hurt 
ditionally take it to mean? Was pre 
the first Pope? Are his successors tl Che 
timate earthly authority in Chri sir 
dom? In a new study, Peter in the\ O! S 
Testament, an investigative groupa us 
eleven Roman Catholic, Lutheran ioseups 
other Protestant scripture experts išts, Pho 
a cautious demurrer. The scholarsa ^ ws, 
that the controversial’ passage, das deci 
with many others in the New Tiis year 
ment, makes Peter one of the 5ace.ag 
prominent Apostles—but it doeshead w 
therefore make him a Pope. ^ ons. T 
The study, to be published jointheeding 
Augsburg Publishing House and Paiter. L 
Press in September, is a part of an Münch < 
year-old, officially sanctioned diala 1974 
between Lutherans and Roman Cébpean 
lics over issues that divide the tworobes t« 
munions. The talks have already fitute fc 
duced documents on Lutheran f the o 
Roman Catholic approaches to theo flyb: 
cene Creed, baptism, the Euchar! o 
priestly ministry, all of which 2 MM Y 
markable basic agreement. TM vin 
on Peter, along with an examini?» oo 
the development of the papacy AR ende 
church history, will provide bac nE 
for the next major document, 01 qc p 
macy and authority of the pope ff the 1 
Cautious though it may, giuestion 
in the New Testament will strike 
among both Roman Catholics E 
conservative Lutherans. One PA er 
for instance, suggests that if E " g 
ly expected an imminent apoca p Shoi 
may never have intended the © Jasting 
of any "church" at all. And desP gay for 
study's conclusion that the m ank bu 
tament's emphasis started Pete! ^ wo yea 
on a long “trajectory” of prestiapptted 
will hardly be enough to satisfy gone del 
who now sits in Peter's chair In ^^ 
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ng. “Ip. 
me thy to Mars 
3 I didn efurn o 
) Much A Although the U.S. Skylab space sta- 
8 for pn has overshadowed recent Russian 
that, anned space ventures, the Soviet 
th it, Lanion is pressing ahead as strongly as 
indly coer in unmanned exploration of the 
Zenith nsmos. Last week the Russians took 
, far dylvantage of the current favorable po- 
dren nexion of the earth and Mars—an align- 
Nountaj,ent that occurs only once every two 
ing falk:ars—to launch two more unmanned 
cided, yacecraft toward the Red Planet. 
ubbed Mars 4 and 5, the ships should 
ach the vicinity of the earth’s nearest 
anetary neighbor, now some 42 mil- 
pacy yn miles away, in about six months. 
As usual, the Russians are tight- 
pped about the project. But Western 
hew Ig..psetvers believe that the spacecraft 
light release a smaller lander. If so, 
in Rometat would mean a rerun of last year's 
Id in thlars 3 mission, when a TV-equipped 
it the ppstrument package was dropped on the 
self whelartian surface. The unit ceased send- 
; churcy)& Signals after 20 seconds—possibly 
jiblica] £ Cause it was buffeted by the Red Plan- 
Catholic! S hurricane-force winds. By contrast, 
? Was pre U.S/s Mariner 9* spacecraft, 
essor iU nched at approximately the same 
in Chr fe worked for almost a year while 
s a orbit around Mars, taking more than 
gue the 900 pictures of the surprisingly var- 
ze B8'Ohd Martian terrain as well as the first 
utheranioseups of the planet’s two tiny moon- 
experts Sts, Phobos and Deimos. 
holats Nasa, which is strapped for funds, 
sage, das decided not to take advantage of 
New This year’s launch window for Mars. But 
f the bace-agency scientists are ‘moving 
t does head with a variety of other explora- 
.. „Ons, Two Pioneer spacecraft are now 
d jointbeeding toward a rendezvous with Ju- 
andPajter. Later this year NASA plans to 


n this rg 


of an@itncha flyby of Venus and Mercury.: 


ed diala 1974 and 1976, with the help of Eu- 
man Cibpean scientists, it will send Helios 
he two robes toward the sun: In 1977, as asub- 
ready fritute for its highly touted “grand tour" 
theran f the outer planets, it hopes to launch 
s to thtwo flybys of Jupiter and Saturn. NASA's 
jcharislext probes of Mars will be in 1975, 
ch showhen two Viking softlanders will be 
. The stunched—timed for a touchdown the 
minatiollowing summer on the occasion of 
acy ine 200th anniversary of American in- 
backgüePendence. Crammed with instru- 
ton thüents—including color-TV cameras 
ope. =the probes may finally answer one 
y be, ff the most tantalizing and enduring 


trike spuestions in astronomy: Is there life 


a andn Mars? 
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rJeu'iger in the Bank 

ocaly ; Shortly after excavators began 


the t lasting into the ground to prepare the 
| deSP43y for construction of a new 28-story 
> Nev dank building in downtown Nashville 
eters Wo years ago, a sharp-eyed workman 
restif potted something strange in the lime- 
isfy tl tone debris—an ivory-colored, banana- 
cin à 7 
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shaped object that looked like a min- 
iature elephant tusk. Bank officials, 
hearing of the odd discovery, quickly 
called in an amateur archaeologist, 
Robert Ferguson, who immediately rec- 
ognized the find. It was a fossilized fang 
from a saber-toothed tiger, an extinct, 
ferocious-looking creature that once 
stalked wide areas of the Americas. 
About the size of a modern lion, the 
sabertooth, or Smilodon (from the 
Greek words for “knife” and "tooth"), 
had powerful jaws equipped with two 
long fangs that it could use like dag- 
gers to rip into large prey, notably 
the poky, plant-eating mastodons that 
also inhabited the American conti- 


nent. When the elephant-like mast- 
odons began to die out, the sabertooth's 


Something strange in the limestone. 


days were also numbered. Slower afoot 
than modern tigers and possessed of a 
smaller brain, the sabertooth could not 
keep up with speedier prey that might 
have assured its survival. Indeed, ar- 
chaeological dating of the remains of 
sabertooths found in Los Angeles’ Ran- 
cho La Brea tar pits suggests that the 
last sabertooths vanished from North 
America about 13,000 years ago. 
Intriguing Age. Sympathetic to the 
intense interest of scientists, officials of 
Nashvilles First American National 
Bank revised plans for the foundation 
of the building so that the tiger's nat- 
ural tomb (actually a large underground 
cavern) would be left intact while con- 
struction continued around it. The 
bank's gesture quickly paid dividends. 
A team of amateur diggers, led by 
Ferguson and Anthropologist Ronald 
Spores of Vanderbilt University, found 
the bulk of the remaining pieces of the 
tiger's skeleton as well as more fossils, 
including the bones of several other ex- 
tinct creatures apparently killed and 
dragged into the cavern by the tiger: a 
mastodon, an ancient horse, a long- 
nosed piglike creature called a peccary 
anda prehistoric bison. In addition, they 
discovered four relatively recent hu- 
man remains—probably Indians of the 
Woodland Period (1000 B.C.-1500 


LE 
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ARTIST'S RE-CREATION OF EXTINCT AMERICAN SABER-TOOTHED TIGER 


A.D.) Distinguished by the artificial 
slope of their foreheads, a Cosmetic ef- 
fect achieved by the binding of their 
skulls during childhood, the Indians 
lived in the area 2,000 years ago and ap- 
parently used the cavern as a burial site. 

But the most significant find re- 
mains the sabertooth. Stretching more 
than six feet from fangs to tail, the 
Nashville cat is one of the largest ever 
found. It is also remarkably well pre- 
served; 70% of the animal’s bones were 
recovered, most of them clustered to- 
gether. Most intriguing of all is their 
age. Carbon 14 dating, arranged by Pa- 
leontologist John Guilday of Pitts- 
burgh’s Carnegie Museum, suggests that 
the remains of the Nashville sabertooth 
are a mere 9,500 years old. That in- 
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dicates not only that sabertooths lived 
several thousand years longer than gen- 
erally believed, but that they may well 
have coexisted with—and perhaps were 
even hunted by—the early Americans 
who are believed to have crossed over 
from Asia at least 12,000 years ago via 
the land bridge that once existed at the 
site of the present Bering Strait. 

As the nation's country-music cap- 
ital, Nashville is more used to the twang 
of fiddles and guitars than the clink of 
archaeologists’ trowels. But the city is 
considerably excited by its tiger in the 
bank (which lies only five blocks from 
the Grand Ole Opry House). Spores, for 
one, is so sure that there may be other : 
tiger and human remains about that he 
has taken to prowling construction Sites 
in downtown Nashville in hopes of find- 
ing more fossil beds. The First Amer- 
ican National Bank, too, is cashing in 
on the find (“the bones of an unsuc- 
cessful borrower,” goes a local joke). At 


the formal opening of the new bank č E 


building this month, some of the:bones 


will go on public display. Bank offic als 
sts 


are also preparing to le [o] 
resume their digging under th 
—though under a AS 


Lifeless-Abstractionist 
PLAYTIME 


Directed by JACQUES TATI 
Screenplay by JACQUES TATI 


There is no doubt that Jacques Tati 
has the spirit of an artist. A short sub- 
ject accompanying Playtime shows him 
to be generally observant and thought- 
ful, not only about his own film mak- 
ing but also about the world around him 
and the-people with whom he shares it. 
Unfortunately, he lacks the artist's tal- 
ent to mold and shape his insights into 
truly engaging works. This film—made 
in 1968 but delayed in release here un- 
til a satisfactory 35-mm. print could be 
made from his 70-mm. original—is al- 
most as stupefying as his more recent 
Traffic (TIME, Jan. 1) and ranks with it 
as one of the truly excruciating cine- 
matic experiences of recent years: 

The enthusiasm that has greeted 
these latest adventures of Mr. Hulot ap- 
pears to be the product of critical wist- 
fulness. Tati is the last in a once great 
tradition of pantomimic screen come- 
dians. Out of a desire to keep that tra- 
dition alive, writers seize on the odd, 
amusing bits in his films, overpraising 
them while ignoring Tati-Hulot's glar- 
ing inadequacies. 

Among the most obvious of these 
is a total lack of narrative drive, both 
overall and within the individual se- 
quences of his films. Playtime finds 
him trying to keep an appointment in 
an automated office building, wander- 
ing through an exhibit of new indus- 
trial products, attending the opening 
night of a new restaurant which is try- 
ing to maintain a chic air while con- 
struction workers are still trying to fin- 
ish the place. 

These are promising enough settings 
for comedy, but Tati never develops any 
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dramatic tension within them, partly be- 
cause he seems to have no firm attitude 
toward them. Modernism was an active- 
ly malevolent force in Chaplin's Mod- 
ern Times; Tati sees it as nothing more 
than a minor nuisance. His greatest 
problem, however, is that unlike Chap- 
lin—or Buster Keaton—he hasn't the 
faintest idea of how to link one gag to 
another, building the kind of comic line 
that tightens, tightens, tightens around 
them and ensnares the audience in 
analogous helplessness, the kind that 
results from masterfully orchestrated 
laughter. 

The air of aimlessness that hangs 
so heavily around Playtime is thickened 
by the fact that Hulot cannot be said 
to be a character in the sense that Chap- 
lins Tramp or Keaton's Great Stone 
Face was. He is passive where they were 
active—even revolutionary—in their re- 
lationship to the things and the people 
who tormented them. Chaplin was in- 
souciantly defiant when pressed, Kea- 
ton manically inventive. Both were also 
incurable romantics. They were people 
of dimension, people with plans and as- 
pirations and a wide range of feeling. 
One could identify with them. suffer and 
exult with them: 

Hulot, on the other hand, is just a 
pleasantly boring presence, a cipher 
who shows no feelings beyond a spaniel- 
like curiosity and momentary flutters of 
frustration that never approach the lev- 
el of anxiety, let alone threaten him with 
breakdown. He and the people he en- 
counters are scarcely less abstract than 
their settings, juiceless and lifeless. Go- 
ing to a Tati movie for laughs is about 
as practical as going to an exhibition of 
Mondrian paintings with the same goal 
in mind, though the painter may actu- 
ally excel the actor in terms of motion 
and emotion. n Richard Schickel 


Wonder Woman 


CLEOPATRA JONES 
Directed by JACK STARRETT 
Screenplay by ELEANOR PERRY 


A modest few cheers for Jack Star- 
rett, a director with an affection for raz- 
zle-dazzle action and a talent for Stag- 
ing the kind of outsize violence that is 
comic and compelling at the same time. 
His movies are burdened with lapses of 
taste and a lot of jokes that are vintage 
Elks-lodge stuff. But they have a flat- 
out rhythm, a certain sleazy charm, and 
an emphatically visceral impact. 

Cleopatra Jones chronicles the high- 
ly unbelievable exploits of a female su- 
peragent (Tamara Dobson) who is 
black, tough, gorgeous and invincible 
—not necessarily in that order. Cleo- 
patra, who is referred to as “wonder 


woman, is particularly concerned with i 
(5, sat 
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L- eT 
DOBSON AS CLEOPATRA JONES e way 
Gratifying symmetry. ts can 
hi Mis: 


junk propaganda without getting«g despi 
timonious about it. The archvillaipodbye 
bulbous bull-dyKe, a queen of the pyll, she 
ers called Mommy (Shelley Wine !n é 
who turns herself out in a lot of te" Wh 
and henna and rains down awful Dd5 the 
ribution on recalcitrant underlings and 
opatra and Mommy spend most o ind of 
picture circling each other, but v. “OW 
they finally get together it turns a©"'S & 
be not much of a contest atall.., 9 
This’ is perhaps the first n 
in which the traditional male-fel a 
roles have been completely—and!! 
er deftly—reversed. Miss Dobso ut it 
ways takes the initiative and is bilities. 
putably at the epicenter of the at 
The leading man, Bernie Casey. 8 
ted out for a little sentiment an 
appeal only when a romantic intel 
is needed. Casey handles his o 
sex object and minor plot too 
aplomb and a certain bemusement 
Dobson is beautiful, with the Kis 
long (6 ft. 2 in.), easily gratifying $ 
metry that makes words like state 
seem puny. It is also gratifying 
unlike most former models, ws 
recites lines, she achieves a Mi Mew 
of verisimilitude, and once !n M vou, 
some humor. s Jor ace 


Rhinestone Quarry | 
40 CARATS 
Directed by MILTON KATSELAS — — 
Screenplay by LEONARD GERSHE | 
Li n is still a fine 
That i ) 


m 
EN who might seek out and revel in 
— 7s shriveled farce with its stilted peo- 
"oy , >and wilted jokes. 

"m » The irritating plot concerns the 
y Wmpy progress of a generation-gap 
"wi ve affair between a Manhattan real es- 
y4 le woman (Ullmann), who is 40 years 
4 Wand tense about it, and the head of 
Á la or relations for a large steel com- 
* $ [ny (Edward Albert), who is a vehe- 
a vk [ently mature 22. They meet on hol- 

>} vay in Greece. Her car expires; he 
E Pyisuades her, with difficulty, to accept 
in jif on his Honda, plies her with ouzo, 


n 
X d after a while—too long a while 
f 


2 4 
yë 


they spend a blissful night together 
: the beach. They meet again in New 
brk, where he shows up by chance one 
ght to take her 17-year-old daughter 
1a date. There is great fluttering and 
nsternation that result in several du- 
ous subplots involving a good-natured 
-husband (Gene Kelly), a kleptoma- 
ac mother (Binnie Barnes) and a suit- 
from out West (Billy Green Bush), 
o is given to such admiring excla- 
ations as “Wahoo! When you get 
purself together you really get every- 
ling in the right place." 
1 40 Carats is a brazenly ugly film in 
e way only. Hollywood studio prod- 
sts can be when. they try to look styl- 
h; Miss Ullmann is deft and charm- 
getting «& despite it all. When she kisses Albert 
chvillapodbye the morning after their beach 
1 of thepyll, she brushes her lips close to his 
ey Wine in a moment of quiet poignancy; 
lot of pter. when she describes Albert and de- 
n awful nds their relationship, she speaks with 
Jerling. €€ and the pride of a woman feeling 
| most o&ind. of renewal. 
r, but v However good: they are, these mo- 
turns ants do not resolve the central ques- 
all. 3n of what Ullmann, one of the 
first mbeen’s best young actresses, is doing 
nale-fe è film so deadeningly unimaginative 
and jd mechanical. 40. Carats is better 
Dobsor2” Lost Horizon—anything would be 
vais gbut it is perilously below her best 
tte „ities. aj.C. 
asey, i V ULLMANN IN “40 CARATS” 
ent and 
tic intel 
his rol 
yt tool MA 
semen: m 
the Kings 
tifying ds 
e stati 
tifying 
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Born. To Dick Gregory, 41, the bit- 
terest and perhaps the best of Amer- 
ica’s black social satirists, and Lillian 
Gregory, 34: their tenth child, third son; 
in Chicago. Name: Yohance. Gregory, 
who has been fasting since 1971 to pro- 
test the war in Southeast Asia, now 
weighs 116 Ibs. (down from 170). He 
plans—once again—to give up his night- 
club act and become—again—a lecturer 
on the college-campus circuit. He also 
plans to start eating—again—when the 
U.S. stops bombing Cambodia. 

a 

Died. Dr. Hans Albert Einstein, 69, 
son of the late famed physicist, and a 
professor of hydraulic engineering at 
the University of California at Berke- 
ley, who was best known for his re- 
searches into the transportation of sed- 
iment in flowing water; following a 
heart attack; in Falmouth, Mass. 

a 

Died. William Lindsay White, 73, 
editor and publisher of the Emporia 
(Kansas) Gazette and son of William 
Allen White, the Pulitzer-prizewinning 
"sage of Emporia”; of cancer; in Em- 
poria. A World War II correspondent 
for 40 daily newspapers, White in 1942 
wrote They Were Expendable, a novel 
about PT-boat combat in the Pacific 
that was made into a John Wayne 
movie. Returning to Emporia in 1944 
after his father's death, he maintained 
the Gazette's reputation for lively 
editorials. 


a 
Died. Edward Vernon Rickenback- 
er, 82, World War I flying ace and for- 
mer board chairman of Eastern’ Air 
Lines (see ECONOMY & Business). 
a 
Died. Frieda Segelke Miller, 83, a 
feminist and director of the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor 
from 1944 to 1953, who nevertheless 
fought against a proposed equal-rights 
amendment in 1944, preferring "specif- 
ic pills for specific ills"; of pneumonia; 
in Manhattan. 


a 

Died. Louis Stephen St. Laurent, 
91, Prime Minister of Canada from 
1948 to 1957 and a symbol of national 
pride and achievement; in Quebec. A 
man of patrician and benevolent man- 
ner who was often referred to as “Uncle 
Louis” by his countrymen, St. Laurent 
reluctantly left a successful Quebec law 
practice in 1941 to become Minister of 
Justice in the wartime Liberal govern- 
ment of Mackenzie King. As his coun- 
trys second French-Canadian Prime 
Minister, St. Laurent oversaw a period 
of unprecedented growth and expan- 
sion. Canada’s gross national product 
—sparked by American investment— 
nearly doubled, Newfoundland became 
Canada’s tenth province, and the coun- 
try took an increasingly large role as an 


“honest broker" in international affairs. 


On a volume of 85,402,580 shares, g 
the New York Stock Exchange Com- 
posite closed at 58.36, up $.27 for the 
week ending July 27. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 
936.71, up 25.81; Standard & Poor's 
500 stock index was 109.59, up 2.45. 
Among significant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 


Net 
Stock High Low Close Change 
Allied Chem.. 3675 34 .. 36%..+2 
Alum Co Am.. 65%.. 60%.. 64%..+3% 
Amer Airlines.. 11⁄4.. 9%.. 1l ..+1 
Am Brands... 40%.. 39 .. 3993$.. — 74 
Am Can. .... 31%.. 30⁄2.. 30%..— 3$ 
Am Motors. 8%.. 778.. 8%..+ % 
AT&T........ 53Vs.. 51⁄4.. 51%..-1% 
Anac Cop.... 23Vs.. 20%.. 23 ..+ % 
Avon Prod....121 -114%..117 1.4% 
Beth Steel.... 29%.. 2734.. 28 None 
Boeing...... 19%.. 18%.. 19%.. None 
Burling Ind... 31%.. 29%.. 30%..+1% 
Burroughs. ...243%..230%..238 .. +6% 
Cater Trac... 63 .. 59%.. 63 ..+2% 
Champ Intl... 17% 16%.. 17%.. None 
Chrysler..... 27⁄2.. 25%.. 27%..+1% 
Clark Equip... 44⁄2.. 42%.. 43%..— % 
Control Data.. 3934.. 36⁄3.. 38%..+1% 


Corn GI Wks. 1094. 1004 . . 10834.. +9 


Dow Chem... 58⁄2.. 53%.. 57⁄2.. 4-394 
DuPont...... 172%..168 ..172%..+3% 
Eastern Air... 93%4.. 8%.. 9%..— V 
East Kodak...14534..140 ..143¥%..+1% 
El Paso N G.. 15'5.. 14⁄2.. 14%..+ Vs 
EXXODnEG 983A.. 9234.. 97%... +5 

Ford Motor... 57%.. 55%.. 57 ..+2% 
Gen Dynam.. 24%.. 19%.. 23%..+3% 
Gen Elec..... 6438.. 613A.. 64Vs..--2VÀ 
Gen Foods... 26%.. 25%.. 26 ..+ % 
Gen Motors.. 6934.. 667... 69%..+2% 
Gen Tel & El.. 31%.. 30Vs.. 307s.. — 96 
Ga Pac...... 3734.. 34⁄4.. 37%..+2% 
Goodyear.... 24⁄4.. 23 .. 23%..— % 
Great A & P.. 12%... 11%.. 11%..-1% 
Greyhound... 14⁄2.. 13%.. 14 ..— WA 
Gulf Oil..... 25 .. 23%.. 24%..+ VÀ 
[Y vsecnecocc 3222 ..309 318 .. +3 

Int Harv...... 30%.. 29⁄2.. 29%..— Vs 
Int Nickel..... 327... 30⁄2.. 324%..+1% 
Int Paper..... 38%... 36%... 38%.. +24 
Int Tel & Tel.. 34⁄2.. 31%... 34 .. 41% 
Johns Man.... 23⁄2.. 21%.. 22%..— % 
Kraftco...... 45%... 43 .. 484%2..-1% 
Kresge SS.... 40%.. 37⁄2.. 38%..+ Ys 
Litton Ind..... 9%. 834.. 9 ..— A 
Lockheed.. baha.. 6A GA A 
LTV Corp. .... 934.. 878... 9%..+ 94 
McD Doug 22%.. 21%.. 22 ..+ Vh 
Merck Co 93A4.. 87⁄2.. 93 ..+3% 
IMN 85⁄4.. 83%.. 85%.. +2" 
Mobil Oil.... 63 .. 61⁄4.. 61%.. F %2 
NGR Een 38⁄4.. 35%.. 37⁄2.. 1⁄2 
Occid Pet.... 11V... 9%.. 9%..—1 

Owens Ill.... 32%.. 29%.. 32⁄2.. 4274 
Pac Gas & El, 27%.. 26⁄4.. 26%.. — % 
Pan Am...... 755.. 7 .. Z7V&.. None 
Penn Cen.... 2⁄4.. 2 .. 2%..+ ^ 
Penney J. C... 83⁄2.. 77%.. 82%..+3% 


Philip Morris..126¥%..119%..125%..+3% 
Polaroid. ....135V52..129 ..129%.. 
Proc Gam.... GOTRCSVAL TS s 
ROAST « 24 4.. 25⁄2.. 
Byte esee 5299.- do s 
Rockwell Intl. . . 29%... 29¥2..+ 
Sears Roe.... . 99 ..102%⁄..:. 
Shell Oil..... 
Sou Cal Ed... 332134 PAAR 
Std Oil Cal... - 69%... 74. .. 
22%... 


Tenneco..... 
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Prices Leap, Tempers Rise 


Pushing through supermarket aisles 
thronged with anxious shoppers last 
week, Housewife Katie Wolff of Win- 
netka, Ill.. anvaffluent Chicago suburb, 
was exasperated. "Nixon has lost con- 
trol of things, she said. “Prices are so 


high we haven't had pork chops or steak 
in a month.” Mrs. Joan Sheets of Los 


Angeles had the same complaint: “They 
tell us to eat less expensively, but just 
try finding a cheaper cut of meat. Even 


bologna is $1.30 a pound.” 


In the first full week of Phase IV, 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
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each costly ring of the check-out cash 
register seemed to eat away at public pa- 
tience with the Administration far more 
than the revelations -of the Watergate 
scandal. To beat the worst of the ex- 
pected price bulge, shoppers crammed 
into supermarkets, piled their carts high 
and left empty spaces on the shelves. 
Appliance dealers in Atlanta could not 
meet demand for freezers from con- 
sumers wanting to stock up on meat. 
Food “processors, wholesalers and 
retailers, ree from the freeze that re- 
mains on“ t of the economy until 
Aug. 12, moved swiftly to pass along 
i all increased costs of uncontrolled raw 
inm | MIn New York and other 
Tp , eggs rose from about 89¢ 
_ ptr doz, in supermarkets to 98¢, and as 
high as $1.19 at small groceries. Center- 
cut pork chops in Chicago climbed 20¢ 
per lb., to $1.69; they were $1.89 in Los 
Angeles. The Hormel Co. fattened the 
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price of a 12-oz. can of pork-based 
Spam by 16e; it is now selling for about 
85e. Chicken was up 10¢ per Ib., to 
about 65g in Atlanta, 69e in New York 
—and rising. 

Prices for fresh produce in season 
—lettuce, sweet corn and squash—re- 
mained stable or even dipped as sup- 
plies increased. But canned fruits and 
vegetables rose slightly, and are expect- 
ed to jump in the months ahead, in part 
because of the Teamsters' strike against 
West Coast canners. Wheat farmers are 
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NEW YORK AREA SHOPPERS HOWL, SCOWLAND GROWL AT HIGHIFOOD PRICES. CENTER: EGG PRICES TWO WEE 
Only a few things for consumers to worry about: how to afford food, clothing and shelter 


holding on to much of their harvests in 
hope of even higher prices later, and 
flour and bread showed no decline, as 
they usually do in summer. 

Treasury Secretary George Shultz 
and Herbert Stein; chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, cling to 
the fragile hope that consumers will 
simply refuse to buy costlier foods and 
thus slow price rises soon, Portents are 
not good, partly because of the sharp 
slowdown in beef production, which re- 
mains under freeze until Sept. 12, 

Some shortages are certain; though 
they are not likely to be as serious as cat- 
tlemen and other food sellers claim. 
Ranchers are holding back steers so that 
they can get a better price after the 
freeze. Packinghouses in Kansas, lowa 
and elsewhere are closing, causing bi 
layoffs and cuts in output. In the first 
two days of last week, 200,000 cattle 
were slaughtered—only three-quarters 
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of the usual number. Clarence q2 vers 
ationaj 42 law 


my, president of the N 
ation of Food Chains, Predict, reir 


vere shortage" of beef by this wasting | 
result: prices of pork and pou € tim 


go even higher. le Whi 
. Farmers have been the m. e mea: 
eficiaries of the surge; the A relically 


Department estimates that the; rappe 
this year will be more than $22 minat 
up a hefty 40% since 1970, TS Mea 
it, the Nixon Administration 1 

ing to eliminate all farm subs qnse ir 
planting limitations. Its goal is ving 
production enough to hold do 7€ 
prices down and meet growing nove th 
demand. Yet the still powerful f, lice ta: 
by has just pushed a bill thr fed 
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ue the unfairhandouts—and bást$23.3 
on something close to today’s WELON 
sively inflated farm prices. —. the na 
The bill would cost an estim sg gut o 
to $4 billion a year. It provides Oof fa 
rect dole to growers of gU y by sa 
and feed grains when prices ; h the 
low fixed target levels. The tat et, the 
much higher than the historic nce cl 
price of these commodities id mone 
creasing the chances for bigs? "lonetar 
outs and locking an inflation’ ptemb 
into farm policy for the next fou 8; AM 
For example, at this time E 1 A 
selling price of wheat was $1- d. P 
el; corn was $1.30 and cotton + 
In the Senate version of the 9 
Government would make UP A? 


he bill contains ^s 
thesi 


SINE: cost of farming increases. The bill 
"fahiits subsidy payments to a single 
rmer to $20,000 per crop. In the Sen- 
Irence a2 version, big farmers could sidestep 
tional 42 law by temporarily parceling some 
?redies ) their land out to relatives and col- 
this weg zting the maximum subsidy four or 
id Poulin’ times on the same crop. Though 
le White House has threatened to veto 
the ma € measure unless subdivisions are spe- 
ne A alte Cally barred and the escalator clause 
it thei “rapped, there is no chance now to 
an $2) minate farm subsidies entirely. 
10), x Meanwhile, consumers are con- 
"tito lionted with the prospects of more ex- 
subs Se in ‘non-food areas. The -Cost of 
oats living Council last week lifted the 
e S lleeze on clothing manufacturers, a 
"i dove that will soon be reflected in the 
Wing Itice tags of the new fall lines. Uncon- 
erful famojled interest rates keep soaring; 
throughiajor banks last week raised their 
Would rime lending rate to businessmen from 
A% to 8/596 and let it be known that 
ey will soon lift it again to 87496 
-equaling the record set just before the 
Oney crunch of 1969. This is helping 
üll mortgage rates up to 87526 in some 


| rts of the country amid predictions 
at even higher home-loan fees are im- 
inent. Thus the American consumer 


Zinters Phase IV with only three things 
ip worry about: the rising cost of food, 
othing and shelter. 
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licator of the Week 


fidence in the U.S. economy was 
ed by two reports last week: a 
ply narrowed federal budget def- 
and the first foreign trade surplus 
ost three years. 

urging tax receipts and reduced 
ding cut the budget deficit in fiscal 
to $14.4 billion; that was $8.8 bil- 
Wless than last year, and $10.4 bil- 
less than January forecasts. Pres- 
Me Nixon again predicted that he 
jl! balance the fiscal 1974 budget 
Out raising taxes. The budget def- 
Or the last three fiscal years: 
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1971 1972 1973 
nd bas¢$23.3 $23.2 $14.4 
Jay's ofllLiON BILLION BILLION 


-palhe nation's trade balance finally 
esti’ id Out of the red, lifted b dex- 
esio ; y record ex 
As La of farm products and more re- 
vheal, jy by sales of nonagricultural goods. 
ices paeh the second quarter surplus was 
e tarb est, the trade improvement should 
orica ince chances for reform of the 
ties, t dimoney system at the Internation- 
bigge lonetary Fund meeting in Nairobi 
ations ptember. U.S. officials predict fur- 
ins in the trade balance later this 
is devaluation of the dollar makes 
“exports more competitive in the 
The second quarter U.S. trade 
for the last three years: 
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EAST-WEST TRADE 


Chaff in the Great Grain Deal .  ;: 


When it was first announced last sum- 
mer, the $1.1 billion grainsale to the So- 
viet Union was almost universally ap- 
plauded. It promised to be a boon for 
U.S. farmers, a welcome assist to the na- 
tion's balance of payments and a step to- 
ward warmer relations between East 
and West. For all its genuine long-term 
benefits, however, the largest two- 
nation grain deal in history has pro- 
duced a bumper crop of trouble. Now, 
as public discontent grows over rising 
food prices, the Administration's feck- 
less handling of the transaction is being 
widely condemned. 

Many farmers feel cheated because 
they let go of their wheat crop at about 
$1.35 a bu. in the early summer of 
1972, before the Soviet purchases and 
heavy buying by other nations helped 
push the price received by farmers to 
more than $2 a bu. Congressmen are 
miffed that grain companies and ship 
operators collected needless. federal 
subsidies. Shippers are recovering from 
a nationwide transportation tie-up that 
resulted from grain dealers’ scrambling 
for freight cars to transport grain, much 
of itto the Soviets. Consumers have par- 
-ticularly good reason for anger: the deal 
contributed to a grain shortage in the 
U.S., driving up prices for bread, meat, 
poultry and dairy products. 

Last month the General Accounting 
Office charged the Agriculture Depart- 
ment with “weakness in managing" the 
sale. Last week the Senate Permanent 
Investigations Subcommittee took up 
the grain sales in hearings marked by 
heated exchanges between Chairman 
Henry M. Jackson of Washington and 
Agriculture Secretary Earl Butz. Jack- 
son called the grain sale “a monumental 
blunder born in Government secrecy 
and bureaucratic negligence.” 

That somewhat overstates the case. 
The grain deal was an important ele- 
ment in the Administration’s policy of 
political as well as commercial détente 
with the Soviet Union: It opened up that 
country as a potentially impertant mar- 
ket for U.S. farm products. The sales ac- 
counted for more than one-fifth of the 
60% rise in U.S. agricultural exports in 
the past fiscal year, to about $13 bil- 
lion. The Soviet deal was not entirely re- 
sponsible for the present farm shortag- 
es and sky-high prices. Japanese and 
Europeans bought far greater amounts 
than usual of U.S. agricultural goods 
last year. i i 

By any measure; however, the So- 
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bought about 433 million bu. of wheat, ~ 
246 million bu. of corn and 37 million 
bu. of soybeans. Ur 
There is no doubt that the Agricul- 
ture Department proved remarkably 
inept in the Russian deal; it erred on at. — — 
least four counts: A 
1) Officials ignored early evidence 
—including explicit and repeated warn- 
ings starting as early as February from 
a U.S. agriculture attaché in Moscow 
—that a frost- and drought-stricken har- 
vest in 1972 would force the Soviets to 
make massive purchases of U.S. grain. 
2) The Soviets dickered separately 
with U.S. grain companies, and the Ag-- 
riculture Department did almost noth- 
ing to monitor the purchases. Thus the 
Soviets were able to keep U.S. business: 
men and farmers in the dark about ho 
much grain they were buyi 
gain prices that were kept low 
ernment export subsidies. 7 
curred even though 
the deal should hav 
the: ent. 


e 


Brunthaver of the magnitude of the So- 
viet grain needs shortly after their ne- 
gotiators were approached by the So- 
€viets. Brunthaver testified, “I do not 
recall receiving any such information.” 
3) Butz failed to move quickly to 
stop Government export subsidies to 
the grain companies. If the domestic 
wheat price exceeded a target level of 
about $1.63 a bu., including transpor- 
tation from the farm to Gulf ports, an 
exporter could claim a subsidy for the 
difference. When the Soviets started or- 
dering last summer, the subsidy was 
about 6€ a bu. Incredibly, Butz's office 
let the payments continue for nearly 
two months after the first sales, until 
the subsidy swelled to 47e. If the hand- 
outs had been halted, the export price 
of wheat would have shot up, and the 
Russians would have had to pay more 
or buy less. In effect, the Government 
was unnecessarily paying part of the bill 
for the Soviets, even though they were 
desperate to buy. Finally, congressional 
complaints and pressure from the Office 
of Management and Budget stopped the 
hemorrhage of funds last August—af- 
ter $300 million had been spent or 
pledged. 

4) Even after it became apparent 
that the Soviets were on their way to ac- 
quiring one quarter of the entire U.S. 
wheat crop, Butz did nothing to put 
more farm land into production. This 
would have increased supplies and 
helped hold down prices this spring. In- 
stead, earlier in 1972, Butz had actu- 
ally moved to decrease the growing 
acreage. He did this by a policy of rais- 
ing wheat "set-asides" (land that the 
Government pays farmers to keep idle) 
from 20 million acres to 25 million 
acres. It was only in early 1973, at the 
vigorous prodding of the Cost of Liv- 
ing Council, that Butz agreed to reduce 
set-asides to 7.4 million acres. At long 
last, the Administration two weeks ago 
said that it will remove all production 


"True, we have bread on the table, Katrina, but remember 
the poor American peasants who had fo pay for it." 
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BUTZ & WIFE GROCERY SHOPPING 
A great grain robbery? 


controls on wheat and other basic crops 
this year in order to fight inflation: 

In his defense, Butz last week told 
TIME Correspondent John Berry: “As 
late as last August, we had adequate 
stocks of wheat even with the Russian 
sales. What we did not foresee was the 
drought in India, the problems in Ban- 
gladesh, the short crop in Australia. 
Everybody was pressing us then, includ- 
ing Senator Jackson, to do something 
to raise the prices that farmers were get- 
ting. If he had been sitting in my seat, 
he would have made the same decision. 
I make no apology for my desire to raise 
farm prices.” 

Though some farmers complain 
that they did not make more on the deal, 
the fact is that their income jumped by 
$2.3 billion last year, to $19.6 billion, 
and no small amount of the gain is trace- 
able to the sale to the Soviets. The So- 
viets also profited; they may have saved 
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one else made much of akan Bp cor 
tinental Grain officials ne ow) 
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le AME 2 E 
week that the company earneg uisian 


than normal profits” on the dej n min 
gill actually lost about 1e à bud Penn: 
approximately 73 million bu. tha "ultor 
to the Soviets—in part because: n re 
in the export-subsidy Program, r5ssive 


ample, the subsidies did not ‘Sarnec 
cover the extra expenses cau dt year 
transportation tie-ups. ‘t "The 


The deal has certainly cost sat the 
sumers more in the form of high lt add 
prices, although probably less thy llo (otk 
suspect. Grain accounts for op Maker, 
one-sixth of the retail price of Anada) 
The increase in wheat prices sine D 
spring of 1972 has added [¢ onan pul 
the retail price of a 1-lb. loaf of 21° i 
bread. Other wheat-based pr DEN he 
have gone up still more. Million e 

The deal is rich in lessons. E 
already been applied: to prevent "aer th 
er unexpected foreign run on Us PN esto 
supplies, the Commerce Depart; Itisr 
has set up a mandatory reportin5uld hz 
tem that requires Brain exporterstent, H 
weekly reports of their sales. er hea 

Another caveat that could bnd ma 
easily forgotten: the Soviets lat C.D 
proved to be impressively shrewdegree”’ 
ers; eager and able to squeeze thilf's bo 
kopeck out of any transaction withed suit 
italists. That kind of canny negotier; a fi 
should give pause to the hundred‘@ining 
U.S. executives who are rushing waring 1 
business with Moscow, especially i.n 1n) 
who want to exploit Siberian nil 
gas. In that deal, unlike the grains 
the Soviets will be the sellers in a: 
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TAKEOVERS I ARS 
. it for ^ 
Canada for Canadianumper 


trd, Sta 
Long worried by overwhelmint amm 


ownership of some major 1nd Y oor 
Canadians are trying a new tactic ased r 
dressing the balance: they are mowed u 
buy up foreign-owned firms In Vidents: 
eas, particularly natural resource To tl 
week the government-owned "nsultin 
Development Corp. made a 32^:ds, M. 
lion tender offer for shares ^ onsibil 
owned Texasgulf Inc., a large nine of i 
resource company that has piled Pere ho 
profits by digging deep holes "t Flanz 
ground. \ ; We man 
Texasgulf is ideally suited A consid 
first target in a Canada-for-C2 Desp 
thrust. More than 20% of the S of the 
owned by private Canadian a i 
and C.D.C: has already bough! i 
other 2490 in the open mark’. 
than two-thirds of the company 
nues come from Canadian Ope 
which include mining, oil ande 
duction, fertilizer making and gl 
The star of Texasgulf's me N 
sion is the Kidd Creek Mints S 
mins, Ont., the world's richest $^. 
“zine and silver as well as à maj" 
TIME AUG 


tet 


by buy ; 
Price. pof copper, lead and cadmium. In ad- 
t killin jon to its Canadian holdings, Texas- 

testifgg £ Owns sulfur mines in Texas and 

Carney uisiana, a potash mine in Utah, three 
the dey n mines in Australia and woodlands 
t a by Pennsylvania. Despite a somewhat 
bu. thasultory performance in the stock mar- 
cause oft in recent years, Texasgulf has im- 
gram, pessive profits. In this year’s first half, 
1 not earned $22.9 million, almost double 
25 cau year's rate, on sales of $175 million. 

& The tender offer is the largest deal 
cost yeat the C.D.C. has so far attempted. 
f high, € addition of Texasgulf to its port- 
less tha 1O (other holdings: nU MT 
Or onl "ker, three medical laboratories in 
n Yánada) is expected to speed plans to 
1ce Of it C.D.C. stock on sale to the Cana- 
ICES singin public. C.D.C. is offering $29 a 
1 lg lare for 10 million of the Texasgulf 

loat Of tares held by non-Canadians. Those 10 
Eg Proillion amount to one-third of the out- 

anding stock. If more shares than that 
ONS. One tendered, C.D.C. may buy them too. 
TeVéntafter the bid, the price of Texasgulf 
on US.fares rose from $24 to $27. 

Depart It is not clear what effects a takeover 
eportin5uld have on Texasgulf. C.D.C.’s pres- 
porterstent, H. Anthony Hampson, the for- 
?8. er head of a large Canadian mutual- 
could bnd management. company, says only 
'oviets lat C.D.C. will seek an "appropriate 
Shrewdegree" of representation on Texas- 
leeze thellf’s board. Fighting back, Texasgulf 
ion withed suit in Houston to block the tender 
y negotifer; a federal judge issued an order re- 
hundred‘aining the offer until Aug. 6, when a 
ushing waring is set on the company's motion 
ecially iran injunction. 
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ull Market for M.B.A.s 


-Isiness-school graduates of the class of 1973 are opening 
eir first pay envelopes about now, and thanks to a bull mar- 
... it for Masters of Business Administration, the checks are 
ididnumper than ever. Graduates of such elite schools as Har- 
helminga Stanford or Pennsylvania’s Wharton start out at an an- 
i inquil! average of close to $17,000, up $1,000 or more from 
tactic gst year. The number of companiesactively recruiting has in- 
movileased nearly 15% since 1972. At Harvard, 861 recruiters 
i yoQ wed up to vie for 777 graduates. The school collected the 
as In , dents’ résumés in a book and sold it for $75 a copy. 
ud To the. graduates, glamour fields include management 
ned gpinsulting, land development, banking and finance. In those 
a 927 ds. M.B.A s tend to start fairly high on the ladder, gain re- 
res  onsibility quickly and move ahead fast. But there is a de- 
arge Mine of interest in that old M.B.A. watering hole, Wall Street, 
piled "sere hours are long and profits shortening. In fact, says Rob- 
holes t Flanagan, chief recruiter for Booz, Allen & Hamilton 


The Boston Consulting Group . 
Hewlitt-Packard Company .... 


Goldman, Sachs & Company.............., 
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The bid has also drawn fire from 
some Canadians. Says Allan Aikens, se- 
nior partner of the Montreal investment 
firm Lafferty, Harwood and Co.: “I’m 
skeptical of the ability of a government- 
controlled corporation to participate ef- 
fectively in mineral activity.” 
plained Gerald Baldwin, House leader 
of the opposition Conservative Party: 
"This is public money they're playing 
around with. It was never the purpose 
to do this sort of thing." Baldwin is 
wrong. The C.D.C. was designed “to 


8 

8 

7 Goldman, Sachs & Company.. 
7 X XeroxCorporation ........ 
4 X FordMotor Company ..... 
6 

6 

6 

6 


McKinsey & Company..........-. 

Coopers & Lybrand (accounting) Price Waterhouse (accounting) 
First National City Bank ......... Touche Ross (accounting) ......- 
General Motors Corporation..;...........4 Procter & Gamble Company ..... 


Federated Department Stores, Inc, ...... 


TEXASGULF'S KIDD CREEK MINE AT TIMMINS, ONT.: THE LARGEST PRODUCER OF ZINC & SILVER 
Trying to dig out from under American control. 


make equity investments either in new 
or existing companies." 

If the move on Texasgulf succeeds 
and if C.D.C. or other Canadian gov- 
ernment agencies expand' the takeover 
action, the ownership of industry in 
Canada could be substantially changed. 
At present, more than 60% of the coun- 
try's manufacturing, 65% of its mining 
and smelting, and more than 9096 of 
its petroleum and rubber production are 
under the control of foreign owners 
—mostly from the U.S. 


Com- 


ing M.B.A.s. It employs a recruiting staff of 19 and has an ex- 
tensive summer-intern program. After signing up students 
for summer jobs the year before they graduate, Citibank ex- 
ecutives spend as much time selling the bank to the interns 
as they do evaluating their abilities. Says Marni Gislason, an 
intern from Harvard: “The program is very effective. You 
run into these surprisingly young M.B.A.s who have literally 
flown up in the ranks of the bank. They really believe that 
Citibank is the greatest thing since night baseball." 

Another successful recruiter, McKinsey & Company, a 
consulting firm, rented a floor of a Cambridge motel, where 
ten of its recruiters met individually with 160 of Harvard's 
graduates, who were vying for seven $20,000 positions. If a 
top student expressed a desire to work ina particular city, Mc- 
Kinsey sent him or her there for a look. One student even 
got a trip to the Paris office. Sea Pines Company, a rec- 
reational land developer in Hilton Head Island, S.C., sur- 
prised the business schools with a lavish recruiting program, 
contacting 1556 to 20% of the graduates at Harvard and Stan- 
ford. The company invited 50 M.B.A.s to South Carolina 
and hired at least eight from Harvard. 

The following list shows the most successful recruiters 
and the number of graduates hired, as reported by the place- 
ment offices of three leading graduate business schools. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO STANFORD 

Sea Pines Company ....... eere 8  FirstNational Bank of Chicago ...... TM McKinsey & Company .. 
Arthur Young (accounting) . ecd Morgan Guaranty Trust Company. Arthur Andersen (accounting 
Bankers Trust Company... Arthur Andersen (accounting). Hewlitt-Packard Company.. 


Booz, Allen & Hamilton Inc. 
First National Bank of Chicag: 
Arthur Young (accounting) .. e 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell (accountin 
The Boston Consulting Grou 

Xerox Corporation ...... 
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He Was America’s “Ace of Aces,” the 
most decofated pilot of World War I. 
He was a pioneer of U.S. commercial 
aviation and the last of the early flyers 
to run one of the nation’s great airlines 
But of all the legends that trailed him 
throughout his long lifetime, none 

" seemed to please Eddie Rickenbacker 
so much as the legend of his invinci- 
bility. “I've cheated the Grim Reaper 
more times than anyone I. know,” he 
liked to boast. “And I'll fight like a wild- 
cat until they nail the lid of my pine 
box down on me.” 

He was by any measure a remark- 
able, many-faceted man who represent- 
ed some of the best attributes of an ear- 
lier America. Born Oct. 8, 1890 in 
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RICKENBACKER IN WORLD WAR I 


Columbus of immigrant parents (his fa- 
ther was German Swiss), he left school 
at 13, took a correspondence course in 
mechanical engineering and became a 
racing driver in the early days of the au- 
tomobile. By the time he was 21, he 
had won seven national championships. 
In 1916 Rickenbacker sailed. to 
England to buy engines for a racing 
team. He was already known to sports- 
writers as "the Happy Heinie" and "the 
Wild Teuton,” so suspicious British 
officials tgok.no chances with him. They 
detained him on arrival, tore his shoes 
apart looking for messages and 
scrubbed his chest with lemon juice in 
the hope of finding secret writing. He 
was, of course, both completely clean 
#nd completely loyal. 
When the U.S. entered the war, 
Rickenbacker joined the Army and 
properly enough was assigned as chauf- 
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à CELEBRATING HIS 80TH BIRTHDAY (1 970) 
Nothing pleased him so much as thelegend of his invincibility. 


Eddie Rickenbacker, 1890-1973 


feur to General John J. Pershing, com- 
mander in chief of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces. As soon as he could, 
he transferred to the fledgling Air 
Corps. "If you're as dangerous to the 
Germans as you are to me," Pershing 
told the racing driver, “you'll be an ace 
in no time." 

So he was. Rickenbacker learned to 
fly in 17 days, joined the 94th Squad- 
ron under Captain James Norman Hall 
(later, the co-author of Mutiny on the 
Bounty), and soon was diving in his 
Nieuport fighter to within 150 yds. of 
enemy planes before opening fire. When 
Hall was shot down and captured by 
the Germans, Rickenbacker took over 
Halls group—and later the entire 


AP 
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squadron—in the battle against the 
“Flying Circus” of “Red” Baron Man- 
fred von Richthofen. By the end of the 
war, Rickenbacker had shot down 26 
German planes and blimps, and had 
been awarded 56 decorations, including 
the Medal of Honor. 

After the war, he helped manufac- 
ture an automobile that bore his name 
the Rickenbacker; but the company 
failed in 1927, leaving him $250,000 
in debt. He paid his bills and bought 
the Indianapolis Motor Speedway 
which he continued to run until 1945. 
His press parties at Indianapolis on the 
eve of each Memorial Day 500 were no- 
torious; liquor flowed until dawn, and 
Captain Eddie—as he liked to be known 
—customarily called for order by ham- 
mering the table with a baseball bat. 

In 1934 General Motors asked him 
to take over the management of a mon- 
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.ing them into staying alive. 
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ey-losing subsidiary, Eacte 
Red ink was REO mem in 
ation business in those days Ini 
in fact, had ever operated ip 198 
Within a year the tightfiste ei 
backer made Eastern prog s Ri 
C E .. PrOntab] 
1938 he raised $3.5 million ei 
control of the line. Ever a 
1935 to 1960 Eastern tus RM 
under Rickenbacker’s ma 
thereby disproving the preva \ 
ory that airlines inevitab] ally 
eral subsidies. Rickenbacke Ñ 
hard as a salesman for Easter 
commercial aviation, and he SR 
Eastern's shuttle service "V 
ton, New York and Washington t 
a stern taskmaster as always " 
crophone at management iie 
heckle subordinates with wither 
casm. "You're not managers," he. 
snap."You'releeches" — ' ^ 
E Direct Hit. In February m 
ie Rickenbacker was aboard Eum - 
Mexico City Silver Sleeper whe 
DC-3 crashed as it approached 4 
ta, Rickenbacker was badly inj 99 
the hospital, he heard the radio, Whe 
of Walter Winchell announce (irookly: 
was dying. "I began to fight,” Riork n 
backer recalled later. “They ha/HO'S H 
under an oxygen tent. I tore jtaestion 
and picked up a pitcher. I heavimmon: 
the radio and scored a direct hii aying « 
radio fell apart and Winchell's:àn for 
stopped. Then I got well." had cc 
Only 16 months later, whilei€e anc 
ing an inspection tour of wartimel8 nager 
in a B-17, Rickenbacker crash-ilY Of t 
in the South Pacific. For 21 dao. 20 
and six other men survived oneri S 
rafts; an eighth man died of hisk 3 | 
ries. Though he was the only civil: ie 
the group, Rickenbacker took Ch in i 
he carefully divided four orange P. 
made them last six days. One day: Thoi 
gull landed on his head. He capu, won 
apportioned its flesh and used ÉF is a c 
trails as bait for fish. He cursed om prima 
who prayed for death, and drags rategis, 
another who tried to drown him, a sui 
make more room for the otheea) whe 
comrades later credited him Witla: he , 
set line 
“The sensation of dying 5 ‘oning 
sensuous, placid,” he once säl at he t 
the easiest thing in the world to {ature ¢ 
hardest is to live.” His will eng pr 
his strength finally faltered. LE a fis 
Eddie Rickenbacker died in Z)9tel-roc 
a heart ailment, at the age of eg sist 
final years he had remained P Ww 
tankerous and active, devoting, E » S: 
his time to right-wing R MM 
'TIME Correspondent Jerry Hn emi 
calls seeing him disembark IY Dodt 
liner at Washington's Dulles reet 
BOT rejectifl: 
only a year ago, gruffly rejec is 
one’s offer to help him wit yeilferage 
es. “Hell no, thanks, I can M2" jhe Doc 
on my own, goddammit," het any ex 
leaning the crutches against pird in 
he stopped to give autogrt dest Di 
swarm of admirers, a hero to" 
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oard Eam IZEERAN. ie. Dx x 
Per whe; 
‘ly oss of the Babes 
1e radio) When he was hired on by the old 
ounce (rooklyn Dodgers in 1953, one New 
ight,” Rork newspaper headlined: ALSTON 
They hi/HO'S HE?) TO MANAGE DODGERS. The 
tore jigestion was understandable. Walter 
I heavgmmons Alston’s entire major-league 
lirect haying career—as a fledgling first base- 
nchell’s an for the St. Louis Cardinals in 1936 
| -had consisted of going to bat exactly 
r, whilence and ingloriously striking out. As a 
wartimetanager, he had labored in the obscu- 
crash-aty Of the minor leagues for 13 years. 
- 2] da W. 20 seasons, six pennants and four 
ved on:9rld Series championships later, the 
1 of pi 9nder is not only his- longevity but 
aly civili fact that, at 61, the wily old: mentor 
“the Los Angeles Dodgers is once 


OMM. n Out z 
(9 asain: piloting the winningest team in 


yos dayaseball. 
er. Though remarkably consistent in 


qe Won-lost department, Alston him- 
| use if is a collection of inconsistencies. He 
irsed on primarily known as a conservative 
drags" rategist; yet he has a way of calling 
wn UE a suicide-squeeze play or a double 
€ o eal when itis least expected. He claims 
im WI 3t he would like nothing better than 
^ — . Set lineup; yet he has been freely pla- 
ying $ Joning his players for years. He says 
ce Sa ^ at he believes in treating players like 
rid to ature adults; yet he has been known 
| endU" invite troublemakers into the alley 
ed. Lair a fistfight and to break down the 
in Zübtel-room doors of curfew violators. 
e of 84'e insists that there is no substitute for 
ned spliperience; yet this season he is field- 
oting "ga team so young and green that its 
litical “ayers have been dubbed the Babes of 
Hant'ammer (after Roger Kahn's best-sell- 
rk fro! B reminiscence about the old Brook- 
julles An Dodgers, The Boys of Summer). ; 
sjectint The 1973 Dodgers are a prodigious 
"T piset: The team’s collective .274 batting 
keillerage is the highest in either league. 
he said Dodgers, who were expected by 
sch the@hy experts to finish no better than 
ii wird in the National League's tough 


thet est Division this season, have pulled 
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away to a comfortable 6-game lead. 
Last week they seemed well on their 
way toward building the best record in 
Alston’s 20-year tenure. 

The Babes of Summer represent the 
third phase of Alston’s career with the 
Dodgers. Phase I began in Brooklyn 
when he inherited from Charlie Dres- 
sen a club of sluggers led by Roy Cam- 
panella, Gil Hodges and Duke Snider. 
Back then, explains Alston, “it was sim- 
ply a matter of playing it close to the 
vest until one of your big guns broke 
up the game with a home run.” Phase 
II came after the Dodgers moved to Los 
Angeles in 1958 and had to rely on 
speed and pitching to make up for their 
gradual loss of gun power. A typical 
Dodger “big inning" then consisted of 
Maury Wills beating out an infield hit, 
stealing second, advancing to third on 
a ground out and finally scoring on a 
sacrifice fly. With fireballers like Sandy 
Koufax and Don Drysdale holding 
forth on the mound, that one run was 
often enough. 

“Now,” says Alston of Phase IIl, 
“we have the Mod Squad, the kids we 
are trying to integrate with the veter- 
ans while getting them to settle down 
and learn the game.” Those lessons are 
to be found in “the book”—The Corm- 
plete Baseball Handbook, an exhaustive 
567-page tome co-authored by Alston 
and Recreation Author Donald Weis- 
kopf that details everything from the 
construction of diamonds to the art of 
stealing catchers’ signals. 

The Dodgers’ well-balanced attack 
includes a trio of newcomers that seem 
formfitted for their needs. Catcher Joe 
Ferguson has the kind of cleanup pow- 
er that evokes memories of Campanella. 
Second Baseman Dave Lopes is hitting 
a lusty .298 and has stolen 28 bases, 
And after trying 42 aspirants at third 
base over the past 15 years, Alston 
seems to have finally found a winner in 
Ron Cey, a stocky, sure-gloved fielder 
who has driven in 55 runs. Along with 


Shortstop Bill Russell; a third-year con- 
verted outfielder who has finally shak- 

en a case of the fumbles that plagued 
him in 1972, Lopes and Cey have helped 
plug the Dodgers’ once woefully porous | ^ 
infield. Leading the way in the outfield 
are the sharp-hitting veterans Manny 
Mota (.346), Willie Crawford (.308) and 
Willie Davis (.301). 

The Los Angeles roster—and Al- 
ston’s penchant for juggling lineups—is 
so strong that few if any players are con- 
sidered regulars. Says Don Sutton, the 
mainstay of a pitching staff that owns 
the lowest earned-run average (2.87) in 
the league: “Alston reminds us all in 
spring training that he’s managing for 
25 players, not one. He never forgets 
it, and he makes sure you don’t either.” 

Alston is still very much the share- 
croppers son from Darrtown (pop. ) 
300), Ohio, who used to ride a pony 
bareback to school. In the off-season he 
and his wife Lela return to their mod- 
est home in Darrtown, where, he says, 
“I can stand in my back door and shoot 
chicken hawks off the fence." His win- 
ters are spent bird hunting, skeet shoot- 
ing, playing bridge, woodworking, 
shooting pool and riding his five-gaited 
horses with his two grandchildren. 
"They never took the country out of 
this boy," he says proudly. *I wouldn't 
trade my off-season living in Darrtown 
for any other way of life." 

As for baseball, he says that “as long 
as I feel well, I can't think of anything 
I'd rather do.” On the threshold of what 
may well be another Dodger dynasty, 
Alston has all the job security he needs 
—despite the fact that for the past 20 
seasons he has signed only one-year 
contracts. Now earning a reported $70,- 
000 a year, he says that he shares the — 
feeling of Dodger Owner Walter O' Mal-- 
ley. "As Walter said the day I got 
first assignment in Brooklyn,” says 
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NINETY-TWO IN THE SHADE 

by THOMAS McGUANE : 

197 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$6.95. 


In many ways, Thomas McGuane 
is a throwback. Though he is just 33, 
his outlook comes from a time before 
black humor, the roman nouveau. and 
the new journalism, when writers and 
readers believed that fiction was the ide- 
al way to capture the essence of expe- 
rience. In some respects, McGuane is a 
literary descendant of. Hemingway. 
Both men are rigorous stylists; for both, 
reality emerges from careful, linear de- 


THE McGUANE FAMILY IN MONTANA 
The grace of desperation. 


tail. It has been some time since a writ- 
er has acknowledged, as McGuane does, 
having been influenced by anything of 
Hemingway's except Death in the Af- 
ternoon. Possibly a change of fashion 
is at hand. 

McGuane’s own trademark is the 
monstrous practical joke that is at the 
center of all his books. In The Sporting 
Club, a demonic hoax-artist contrived 
to destroy an exclusive hunt club in 
northern Michigan. The Bushwhacked 
Piano contained a lunatic scheme to 
cash in on antipesticide sentiment by 
selling tall towers stocked with insect- 


N Ninety-Two in the Shade, the 
s simpler and more deadly. After 
wretched drug trip, young Tom Skel- 
'ton goes home to Key West and decides 
to break in as a professional fishing 
^ guide. He copies the angling style of an 
“< old outlaw named Nichol Dance, who 
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was run out of Kentucky for killing a 
man and who can tell where the permit 
will run long before the fish appear—at 
least when he is not too drunk to speak. 
One day he offers Skelton his bookings; 
he has killed another man, he claims, 
and will soon be in prison. When the 
younger man finds out that all this is 
only a casual redneck ruse, he sets fire 
to Dance’s skiff. There is only one ri- 
poste to that act of war: Dance prom- 
ises Skelton a speedy death if he ever 
tries to guide in the Keys. Skelton or- 
ders himself a skiff. 

Samuel Johnson once remarked 
that there is nothing like waiting to be 
hanged to sharpen a man’s faculties. So 
it is with Skelton from the moment a 
last horizon is penciled in 
a few inches from his nose. 
He designs the skiff along 
the firm specifications of his 
daydreams. He begins to 
fall in love with his girl. 
Most of all, he seeks links 
between himself, his father, 
and his grandfather, an en- 
ergetic old crook of limit- 
less cynicism, “bilking ev- 
eryone and being down- 
right fatherly about it.” His 
preference in sexual fore- 
play is to jump around on 


a trampoline with his. 


well-rounded middle-aged 


K 4 mistress. 


By contrast, Skelton's 
father-is literally a basket 
case, who seldom stirs from 
a canopy festooned with 
mosquito netting. But hear- 
ing of Dance's threat, he 
lurches into unaccustomed 
activity. Perhaps the book's 
best scene is a tender con- 
"k  frontation between father 
and son, the father knowing 
the son's moral course the 
way the guides know the 
bonefishing tides, and being equally 
helpless to shift it. 

Young Skelton is as concerned as 
Hemingway was with “a good death,” 
but he is contemporary in knowing that 
there is no such thing. “There are no tre- 
mendous deaths any more. The pope, 
the president, the commissar all come 
to it like cigarette butts dropped to the 
sidewalk." Still, he clings to'a notion of 
a powerful grace born of desperation 
and goes off to a rendezvous with Dance 
where they both know the fish will be 
running. : 

A plot that is little more than a sim- 
ple, formal dance of death must be well 
served in the telling. McGuane brings 
powers of concentration to writing that 
recall Camus as much as Hemingway. 
Unlike Camus, McGuane is no think- 
er, but his Key West is as palpable as 
the Algiers of The Stranger. His prose 
shimmers like heat: “Thunderous light 
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fills the city and everyone ,. |$OVE 
stately flotation.” Ninety- Ty ANTH 
[0] 


Shade is the best book yet of i8 pag 
strong young writer a Marth The 
u H i) 

It was only last year that T a " 
Guane gave up for good on bei blyin 
boy. A COWBOY'S WORK Is NEVE {rines 
is still neatly printed on the de am ass 
of his old pickup truck. That iuen 
tana persona. In the winter he 
Key West and thinks of becom; i 
ing guide if he goes broke. MEDID S 

McGuane is of course a Es - 
time, serious and solvent. Theil 
dreams of alternate OCCUpatio 
part of his openly boyish Nature if 
just discovered mortality, for i | 
Didn't know it was there before. 
like a kid with a strangely ugly aN 


j eres 


I used to think writers who bo 
it were morbid. Now 1 think of 
people dying—my wife, my doy 
friends—and it’s perfectly unbearg 
McGuane has been marry 
eleven years to a tiny, pretty girly 
a direct descendant of Davy Cro 
They have a six-year old son, Th 
IV. Whether on their 40-acre ranch 
side Livingston, Mont, or in.Key! 
the McGuanes are a refuge fora: 
ing population of the lonely, itin. 
or freaked out. "We're every 
straight friend," he says. “I Iove the 
that my household is beautifull 
But I need chaos too, so I live new 
ocean or the wilderness. I have! 
tal fear of being housebroken.” N 
The McGuane house contrives!. 2ng v 
orderly and chaotic at once. Manj’ Sur So 
ers—Richard Brautigan, William! 
lake, Jim Harrison—show up"allies to 
time or other. Last summer they ‘pedoe: 
28 strong in Montana until sominder’ 
complimented Tom on his "comimtc/i-22 
He cleared the place out. Unsurprrate re 
ly, he can work anywhere and ensed tel 
"Ive made writers I know adml* with 
things: how much they really RUN fied 
ing and what they owe Hemin?" To b 
laugh when I hear one more EU t E 
owes everything to Ezra Pount A ntho 
Guane reveres genius. He Ud UM 
recalling that a friend told We ANS 
Faulkner had bad taste in furnitti | 


; ; EW, 
Born and raised in Michigan nt but 
his father manufactures auto eameleo 
Guane cannot remember a y comp 


he did not want to write. At "m nt the 


re s 


f 0! 
laborated:on a novel wit thegh Caten t 
door until they got into a Now! Last 


the description of a sunset. jnptuov 
vorite writers include Faulkner gSures t 
ald, Steinbeck (“Someone £N ite with 
will admit was any good") pl" j consid 
nev, Chekhov and Knut Hamsi Salvac 
depth of McGuane’s reading, esident. 
seen in the sophistication’) be us 
“I have been sloppy in my oe | 
being an artist," he says, butor e. 
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* Marth, The beginning of World War II 
ind the company in a peculiar po- 
that Topon. [ts communications systems were 
n being splying information to German sub- 
S NEVgparines, and its American. factories 
the dagjre assembling "H uff-Dufl,” the High 
at ishijequency Direction Finder used by the 
Iter he li 
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son's column, where it told of a $400.- 
000 pledge for the 1972 Republican 
Convention. All this occurred shortly 
before the Justice Department settled 
an antitrust action against ITT. 
International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corp. was founded in 1920 by 
Sosthenes Behn, who was born of Fran- 
co-Danish parents in the Virgin Islands 
and was educated in Corsica and Paris. 
With such a background, it is not dif- 
ficult to see how Behn’s buccaneering 
character developed. Starting out as a 
sugar broker, he got into telecommu- 
nications almost by accident. He and 
his brother Hernand bought a small, 
foundering telephone company in Puer- 
to Rico. The brothers soon acquired an- 
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INTEPNATIONAL TELEPHONE «TELI 
^' 4JANNUAL STOCKHOLDERS MEET 


Ken 
ontrives! 
D our South American projects.” 
v up allies to save their ships from German 
er they pedoes. This is not one of Milo Mind- 
ntil sominder’s fast-buck schemes from 
commeteh-22. It is, in fact; a part of the cor- 
Unsurpirate record of ITT, the American- 
"andensed telecommunications conglomer- 
w admit with worldwide interests as di- 
ally loversified as smoked meats and rental 
Jeming\s. 
re guys To be sure, IT T's German equip- 
Pound. nt was under Nazi control, though, 
- ince! Anthony Sampson argues, the com- 
old himny tried to conduct business as usual 
furnitu as long as possible. In Sampson's 
chigan “W. ITT is not merely a multinational 
TG paret but a state within states, a moral 
time2mMeleon that will do business with 
N ten bY complaisant regime and try to pre- 
Se pont the election of politicians who 
fist geaten the corporate interests. 
Nowi Last year ITT's power and pre- 
t. ginptuousness came to light with dis- 
knert sures that it stood ready to under- 
e € 5° qite with cash any efforts the CIA might 
») plu yj Considering to prevent the election 
ams" Salvador Allende, Chiles Marxist 
psident. Athome—if such a cozy term 
M be used for a multinational —ITT. 
apPPovided an early trickle to the Water- 
e. ITT Lobbyist Dita Beard's secret 
mo found its way into Jack Ander- 


nd now, Mr. Jose Macario Cabrones, alias El Perro, 
r 2nd vice president for political affairs, will report 


SOSTHENES BEHN 


other phone system in Cuba, moved on 
into Spain, and bought the international 
holdings of Western Electric. By the 
mid-20s the young empire was known 
as I T & T—a name chosen to con- 
fuse its rickety little venture with the 
mighty A T & T. When Hernand died 
in 1933, Sosthenes became the undis- 
puted master, "the Prince of Tele- 
phones" as he came to be known. At 
his New York headquarters, he worked 
in a Louis XIV salon with a portrait of 
Pius XI on the wall. Haute cuisine for 
200 in the private dining room was not 
uncommon. 

Behn believed he could contribute 
to international understanding by con- 
structing global telephone links. Central 
to ITT's European operations was a 
German holding company established 
in 1930. It was inevitable that Behn 
would have to do business with Hitler. 
"In trying to hold his system together," 
writes Sampson, “Behn gradually wove 
a web of corruption and compromise 
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which left the idealism in ruins." From 
documents he found in U.S. archives, 
Sampson concludes that Behn cooper- 
ated willingly with the Nazis, choosinge 
not to repatriate his German profits and 
agreeing to his German 'subsidiary's 
purchase of an interest in Focke-Wulf, 
the aircraft company. It is only fair to 
say that IT T denies Sampson’s interpre- 
tation, arguing that foreign-owned com- 
panies in Nazi Germany were not al- 
lowed to send their profits home. 
Compensation was another story, how- 
ever. When Nazi-controlled Rumania 
threatened to expropriate IT T's phone 
system, Behn cannily negotiated a sale 
of the besieged assets for $13.8 million. 

No Surprises. In 1959, two years 
after Behn's death, the leadership of 
ITT passed to Harold S. Geneen, a 
small, owlish man who was trained in 
accountancy. and seems to prefer ham- 
burgers to French cuisine. Even so, Ge- 
neen cannot resist comparing himself to 
Behn: "He was a man of his time; lama 
man of my time." Born in Britain 63 
years ago, Geneen came to the U.S, at 
the age of one. A wizard with figures, 
Geneen began his career as a New York 
Stock Exchange page and rose from ac- 
countant to executive positions in such 
companies as Bell & Howell, Jones & 
Laughlin and Raytheon. 

Under Geneen, ITT has come to 
own some 260 companies in 86 coun- 
tries. Crucial to his managementis a sys- 
tem that can keep executives at meet- 
ings for up to ten days a month. The 
system is designed to avoid surprises. 
Ironically but predictably, the vaunted 
“no surprise” system produced shocks 
on the political front. Predictably, be- 
cause most men who are trained to think 
in quantitative terms are insensitive to 
nuance and subtlety. Sampson fails to 
stress this inherent characteristic of 
business bureaucracies. He also fails to 
meet the challenge of Geneen’s com- 
plex personality and conflicting drives. 

In some ways, Geneen is close to ge- 
nius: the management method he has 
imposed on ITT disciplines and tames 
territorial chieftains who might other- 
wise rebel and enables him to check the 
performance of a widely—almost wild- 
ly—diversified company. In other ways 
Geneen is a gambler on a monumental 
scale. Sampson neglects this facet of 
Geneen, although he does show that 
when Geneen acquired Hartford Insur- 
ance he knew full well that the anti- 
trust division of the Justice Department 
would oppose him. In short, Sampson 
concludes, Geneen was under the ut- 
most compulsion to try to change the 
trustbusters’ collective mind. 

Sampson's book may be blemished 
in places by inaccuracy and skewed 
judgment. ITT has released a 24-page 
rebuttal which argues that Sampson col- 
ored many of his conclusions by quot- 
ingsources out of context. Nevertheless, 
his book is a brisk narrative that raises 
fundamental questions about the rel: 
tionships between international b 
ness and governments, If Sampson has 
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Omega Seamaster electronic chronometer, water-resistant, 
instant date change, elapsed time bezel 1-12 
or 0-68 for time-zones or diving. 18 ct. yellow gold 
or steel.* 
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18 ct. yellow gold, water-resistant, instant 
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Only 

the mos E o 
electronic watches 
an earn the coveted 
itle of ‘chronometer, 
|And Omega make 

.. 95% of them. 


Before a watch can be awarded the dis- 
ction of being named a chronometer, it 
hst undergo the rigorous tests for accuracy 
the Swiss Institutes for Official Chrono- 
ter Tests. The success of Omega in these 
ts is demonstrated by the fact that in 1972 
Omega £300 electronic chronometer won 
T less than 95,8°/, of all awards; in conse- 
|lence, every f300 has its own individual 
ing certificate. 

M The f300 has a sonic resonator which is 
nter- balanced to overcome '*positional 
ors " — timekeeping inaccuracies caused by 
£ effects of gravity upon the watch move- 
int. The £300, in fact, is guaranteed accurate 
2 seconds per day. 

| The Omega £300 is a logical outcome of 
Phty years’ dedication to the making of 
erb traditional chronometers, and an equal 
erience in the avant-garde world of elec- 
Inic Lh © 
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Omega Seamaster electronic chronometer, steel, 
water-resistant, instant date changé.“ * 
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-We think 


teachers should teach. 


your students can go on the TEP. 


Which is why we devised the TIME Education Program: a class- 
room service for social studies teachers who like to stay 
up-to-the-minute on current affairs—without spending hours on 
research and preparation. Yet, the TIME Education Program does 
much more than just help you gather news; it’s a dynamic and 
integrated approach to contemporary issues and events. Here’s how 
it works: each student who enrolls in the program receives a 
weekly issue of TIME at half the regular subscription price; the 
teacher receives a series of free monthly teaching aids in addition 
to a complimentary desk copy of TIME each week. 

— «While TIME provides an easy-to-read weekly summation of 
national and international news, the monthly teaching aids focus on 
the crisis areas, news events and themes which are particularly 
meaningful to young people. : f 
If you'd like to know more aboutthe TEP—and there is a lot 

« more— just fill. in the coupon.and mail it today. 

“>> Find out how far TIME can go In your classroom—and how fa 


Cut out and post to: 
TIME Education Program, C.P.O. Box 88, Tokyo, Japan 
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BACK TO THE TOP OF THE WORLD 
by HANS RUESCH 
202 pages. Scribners. $6.95 


At the top of the w 
of the Arctic Circle, snow PA 
the summer. The rest of the Sh 
cold for precipitation, for Yeu, 
and, one would suppose, for Mi 
Yet a few hundred nomadic ne 
kimos prowl the icy region, "m 
owed by the imminence of dent 
cold or starvation. They n 
selves simply as Jnuit—The Men. 
Their sorrows (and joys) 4 
stuff of this factually sound, d 
novel. A sequel to Author Ria 
widely praised Top of the | 
(1950), it traces the adventures, 
pik and his wife Vivi. Their lives: 
simple and stylized as an ivory 
knife. She chews hides and sews 
into waterproof clothes. He} 
knowing how to convince the wan 
that he is also a seal until he spe: 
Together, they try to have a som 
other provider. Girls are of no us 
parents stuff their first-born daugt 
mouth with snow and set her outt 
Aside from learning how tosu 
Inuit are schooled only im trad 
Their courtly language lacks pro 
—Papik refers to himself as “a! 
—and the same selflessness marks 
customs. “Be one!” Papik says, U 
another hunter to share his wifes Jn 
Inuit share everything from basic 
tion to their most irresistible dé 
—a violet paste made of bird slim 
guts, maggoty meat, rotten blubb: 
premasticated birds. Papik’s fatft 
liberately wounds himself to mal 
injured son less lonely in his pain 
To anthropological fascini 
Ruesch adds sardonic bite by € 
ing The Men with white men. PY 
kimo knows that whites are con 
favorite Inuit joke involves ^ 
Peary's trek to the North Pole. 
did he find there? Punch line i 
ing, absolutely nothing!" n 
Papik discovers that white? 
baleful. He sees naked greed n 
ganized seal slaughter, intoler? c. 
dom in a job at an automatec ip 
cessing plant, and true lunacy ^ 
that white' oil explorers live af 
clocks. The whites "are SO ©, 
concludes that “they believe tiy 
make sense.” In a glorious y 
fashions a knife out of his 0^, 
ing excrement. When it !5 nae 
he kills two huskies with it a0 
sled of pelts and bones. nea 
umphantly carries his f 
free life in a place remote fT. y 
Readers will rejoice. Ph 
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- Stuck for a week-end in 
“Frankfurt? Everybody 
should be so lucky. 


alls v We wouldn't worry about having to 
: year, spend a week-end in Frankfurt if 
Vege business demanded it. First of all, 
hum; there are theatres to take business 
et off your mind. And other enter- 
de tainment. Then there's Heidelberg 
cribe just around the corner, as are a 
Men. number of Europe’s most 
ys) an picturesque towns, each with its 
, Stark own attractions. From mediaeval 
T Ri castles and churches to more 
the j contemporary establishments. 
ud And, if it should happen to you in 
an the Fall, you'll be in time for wine- 
d tasting festivities in 93 towns and 
He | villages. These you will definitely 
le Wan enjoy. 
le spe: But don't say we didn't warn you. 
a som 
no us 
: © Lufthansa 
r out tt 
' tO sur 
y trad the more you fly 
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peachment 


/ 1f the majority of Americans believe 
President culpable but oppose impeach- 
Int [July 23], that is a sad commentary 
the complexity of modern life. E 

If Nixon is guilty and refuses to resign, 
in he is a threat to the liberty of every 
erican. In such a case, impeachment is 
only recourse the Constitution provides. 
e process is fraught with uncertainty, and 
s reasonable that people should fear it. 
t it seems strange that a nation quick to 
r against imagined enemies abroad 
buld be afraid to protect its freedoms 
hinst subversion by its own leaders. 
| DON B. WITTENBERGER 
Seattle 


| / Having read your reports and com- 
bntaries concerning Watergate, I am 
azed that you have neglected to observe 
fat it is impossible for Richard Nixon to 
| removed from office. He is protected by 
» insurance policy against impeachment 
fat he took out in 1968—Spiro Agnew. 
DAVID F. JOHNDROW 

Laurel, Md. 


i / Unlike the majority of Americans, I 
ve not decided whether it would be bet- 
+ for our country for the President to stay 
office or be removed. 
| Nixon is either patently corrupt or gro- 
bquely inept for surrounding himself with 
Ingsters and permitting them to run 
huck. For him to remain in office borders 
h the obscene. Yet perhapsa suffering Nix- 
h would be better than a fresh Agnew while 
je people reclaim their country. 
' FRANK CROW 

Los Angeles 


Ir / While I must readily admit that Mr. 
pan's testimony appears quite damaging 
the surface, if one looks at it closely it 
ntains nothing that would support im- 
achment if not corroborated by others 
]ry close to Mr. Nixon. 

CLARENCE J. ROBERTS III 

| Baton Rouge, La. 


r / Nixon can never bring us together 
w; at the very best, he can only keep us 
ngling in thisawful limbo. 

DONALD F. SCOTT 

Pocatello, Idaho 


r / On the matter of impeachment: this 
untry has survived a Civil War, two 
orld Wars, a Depression, and a dozen or 
assassinations. I think it could survive an 
ipeachment. Such action could in fact 
engthen the, country by demonstrating 
at no one is above its laws. 

" RICHARD RYNEN 

‘Madison, Wis. 


eflections on Watergate 


i. / The U.S. appears to have come full cir- 
© on the eve of its bicentennial. President 
xon implies that he is not answerable to 
€ people as represented by the Senate in- 
stigating committee. He answers only to 
od. This was and is the answer of all dic- 
tors, tyrants and absolute monarchs. 
hat a sad and sobering thing to see in a 
odern democratic state. 

JOHN BLAIS. 

Ottawa 


/ Why all the excitement over Water- 
te? What is taking place in Washington 
days is simply a reflection of ourselves 
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and that creed we have adopted as being 
gospel: Win! 

We pay homage to those who advance 
that creed through testimonials, tributes, 
fame and adulation. We scramble for tick- 
ets to fill the stadiums and fieldhouses of 
those institutions and organizations that 
adopt the win-at-all-cost philosophy. 

It is time that we look to other things 
in the education of our kids. We have an ob- 
ligation to teach that the journey, not only 
the destination, is what life is about. 

FRED HEINLEN 

Baseball Coach 

Shaker Heights Senior High School 

Shaker Heights, Ohio 


Sir / Mr. Nixonrefuses to appear before the 
Ervin committee because his appearance 
might affect the separation of powers in the 
Government. The only separation of pow- 
ers that Mr. Nixon is in reality concerned 
with is the separation of Mr. Nixon from 
power. 

CONRAD A. KUHARIC 

Heidelberg, West Germany 


Sir / I stayed with Nixon all the way, even 
though thinking him guilty, until about two 
weeks ago when I saw he was continuing 
his old ways instead of housecleaning the 
leftovers in the White House, etc. I see no 
real change, just in me. I am turncoating. 
Now I don't believe anything he says. 

I voted for him. I was wrong. But I 
didn't like McGovern at the time and still 
don’t. Lord only knows what we really 
should have done. 

MARY D. ISRAEL 

Shermans Dale, Pa. 


Sir / Once upon a time there was a great 
kingdom; but the kingdom had a problem, 
and only one man knew the answer to the 
problem. But he secluded himself in his ivo- 
ry tower and told no one the answer, and 
the kingdom perished. 

BOB SPENCE 

Needham, Mass. 


Sir / By crippling the President of the 
U.S.. you cripple the U.S., also yourselves 
and myself. This reflects poorly on your 
wisdom. 

JAMES J. DUFFY 

Livonia, Mich. 


Living with Scandal 


Sir /Re your “Learning to Live with the 
Scandal" [July 16]: too bad the media's new 
role as savior does not prevent the indecen- 
cies of harassment, persecution and exploi- 
tation of personal tragedy that have so long 
characterized reporting. 

TiME’s story is useful in telling us that 
its reporters and cameramen, too, were 
hidden in the bushes, waylaying women and 
children. 

SCHUYLER YATES 

Toledo 


Sir / I do feel sorry for the Watergate chil- 
dren. I wonder if their fathers feel sorry for 
my children, whose confidence in America's 
political leadership they have shattered. 
WILLIAM M. DAVID JR. 
Westminster, Md. 


The Freeze and the Thaw 


Sir / There hasnever beenan article that de- 
pressed me so much as "A Threat of Food 
Shortage" [July 9] along with the picture 
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New concepts for tomorrow 


| Bankbalance? — , 
J| Film? Your daughter's maths? © 


Today, any number of places you must seek out: libraries, 
your bank, public and private offices, department stores ..... 
Tomorrow, the world's information at your fingertips, in 
your own home. Your bank balance? Dial for it. That Chaplin 
film you wanted to see again? No problem. The state of the: 
art in nuclear physics, entomology, cancer research? On call. 
Today's newspaper, or the sports page of five years ago? 
Have it printed out in your livingroom. A joint for supper, 
a new handbag? Your wife can choose them without 
moving. from her armchair. 

How will it be done? On the principle of cable radio and 
TV. That is one-way. Siemens research men are making it 
two-way — transforming the passive subscriber into an active 
participant in a potentially limitless network of information. 

They can do this because Siemens is no late starter in 
communications engineering. Today, we design and supply 
telephone, data; TV and Telex systems for entire countries. 

A 60-megacycle wide-band amplifier system. Cables 
capable of carrying more than 60000 telephone calls at once. 

In communications as in every other fielc of »lectrical 
| | and electronic engineering, what we UU. M 
| reality today. And today wèare pioneering tomorrow. 


Our publication "This is Siemens" will be sent on request. ai AAN ^ 
j Siemens India Ltd., Bombay, Telex: 2373 siemens bombay d J 


| Siemens aids communications - 
today and tomorrow =  . 
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of a farmer, a contented expression on his 
face, killing baby chicks. : 

There is only one man I can think of 
to thank for that: Mr. Nixon. 

LESLYE SMITH 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Sir / I think it’s a good move on President 
Nixon's part to thaw the price freeze on 
food, so that we'll not have to worry about 
the food shortage we were all warned about. 
However, when this thaw does occur and 
the food is plentiful, I fear no one will be 
able to afford any of it. 

ALLISON CAINE 

Los Angeles 


Fallacious Files 


Sir / The FBI's treatment of Government 
criminal files is just another sign of Big 
Brother's taking over [July 23]. So they re- 
cord arrests as well as convictions? How 
many people— possibly victims of unwar- 
ranted and/or illegal arrests—have their 
records tainted by a fallacious FBI file? 
There should be a federal law permitting 
each citizen to inspect (and correct, if nec- 
essary) any possible FBI file held in his 
name. Bravo to Massachusetts’ Governor 
Francis W. Sargent! 

WILLIAM G. PENNER 

Alliance, Neb. 


Sir / When this country's insanity becomes 
too much for me, I often consider moving 
to Canada—or Massachusetts. 

MARILYN DETROY 

Portland, Me. 


Work or Welfare 


Sir/In "The Rewards of Poverty" [July 
23], you reported on two studies: one re- 
leased by the Subcommittee on Fiscal Pol- 
icy, which showed that public-welfare pro- 
grams in New York City can discourage 
work by providing high benefits and by 
making work financially unprofitable; and 
one by two private researchers, which 
showed that welfare recipients are very like 
working nonrecipients in the sense of hav- 
ing limited opportunities to earn good 
wages. 

The article did not state the implica- 
tions of these findings for welfare-reform 
policy. In my judgment, they lead us to the 
following conclusions: 

1) It is inequitable to provide one 
groupof the poor more for not working than 
others earn. 

-2) To eliminate this inequity we must 
‘supplement the incomes of poor workers 
—men and women alike. Most of the poor 
do work, for whatever portion of the year 
and at whatever wages. Thus they require: 
partial income supplementation, not total 
welfare support. This means that the old di- 
chotomy between work or welfare is coun- 
terproductive and must go. 

MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 

Chairman 

Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy 

Joint Economic Committee 

United States Congress 

Washington, D.C. 


False Equation 


Sir / Don't the Chicago promoters of Wa- 
tergate bracelets [July 23] realize that there 
are many people still wearing the true 
P.O.W.-M.L.A. Me 

These people hope that something will 
soon be done to identify the thousands of. 
American men still unaccounted for in 
Southeast Asia, To equate in any way the 
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The possibility that Minnesota, our cover subject this week, is Amer- 
ica's most civilized state began to dawn on Chicago Bureau Chief 
Gregory H. Wierzynski last year while he was covering pre-election 
politics in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 3 4 

What first impressed Wierzynski was the civility and fairness of 
the precinct caucuses he had been observing. In Chicago, he thought, 
similar meetings would have been punctuated by shouting and fist- 
fights. Later, as he was packing to leave his Minneapolis hotel and re- 
turn to Chicago, he watched an early evening news report “of snow- 
mobile accidents, city council resolutions and a pronouncement by 
the Governor. It was intensely local," Wierzynski recalls, “and, I 
thought at the moment, boring.” He arrived home that night, just in. 


time for the sort of late evening television - epee 
a 


I5 leis 


news to which he was more accustomed. “This 
version,” he says, “was also intensely local; it 
featured a series of scandals, murders, police 
corruption, and so forth. I sat there astound- 
ed. After the short trip to the Twin Cities, I 
suddenly realized that things did not have to 
be this way." 

That realization prompted Wierzynski to 
suggest a cover story on the good life in 
Minnesota, an idea that sounded particularly 
appealing to our Manhattan-based editors. 
Setting out to document his convictions, Wier- 
zynski went back to Minnesota, accompanied 
by Correspondent Dick Woodbury. They 
traveled to big cities and small towns, through 
virgin forests and across sparkling lakes and 
rivers, interviewing more than 100 Minneso- 
tans—many of whom were anxious to con- Mc eo 
tinue talking about their state over dinnerand = 
into the evening. In fact, Minnesota’s Gov- : 
ernor Wendell Anderson and his wife Mary 
insisted that Wierzynski stay with them and 
get to know them as a family. 

Associate Editor Lance Morrow, who 
wrote the story, was another beneficiary of 
Anderson's Minnesota-style hospitality. Dur- 
ing a week that Morrow spent in the state, he found himself in Du- 
luth one night to hear the Governor address a group of steelwork- 
ers. Duluth was also playing host to a convention of Lions, and 
there wasn't a hotel room in town. Anderson, whose staff had rented 
a small suite as an afternoon headquarters, promptly turned the 
rooms over to Morrow for the night. 

Reporter-Researcher Alexandra Rich did not travel to Minne- 
sota for the story, but she is no stranger to the state; she has been vis- 
iting her Minnesota relatives ever since she was a child. “Each trip 
to Minnesota,” she says, “reminds me that there is a place in Amer- 
ica where you can still enjoy uncrowded streets, undisturbed natural 
beauty and a sense of comfort and security." 
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CANADIAN FAREWELL TO A FRIEND 


INDOCHINA 


More than six months after a truce 
n agreement was supposed to bring peace 
i to Indochina, fighting rages and casu- 
alties mount in South Viet Nam. In 
Cambodia, the government’s forces 
seem unable to prevent gains by Khmer 
insurgents, who are now at the outskirts 
of the capital of Phnom-Penh (see box 
following page). On the other hand, 
Laos appears on the brink of a polit- 
| ical solution that could bring it real 
M peace for the first time since the sec- 
it! ond World War. 
| As usual, the fate of Viet Nam re- 
mains obscure. So bleak have the chanc- 
es become for an early peace in South 
Viet Nam that last week 244 Canadian 
members of the International Commis- 
sion of Control and Supervision (ICCS) 
of the truce withdrew and flew home. 
Their commander, Major General Dun- 
can McAlpine, complained that “there 
is no cease-fire. It is an illusion." Indeed, 
by Canada's reckoning, the level of mil- 
itary activity has barely changed since 
the much heralded signing of the Paris 
agreement on Jan. 27. McAlpine noted 
that in the six months before the cease- 
fire there was a total of 80,000 casual- 
ties on both sides; in the six months 
since, the casualties have been 72,000. 
“It’s not a cease-fire,” said a U.S. official, 
"it's a less-fire.” 

According to the timetable drawn 
up in Paris, a political agreement be- 
tween the Viet Cong and the regime of 
South Vietnamese President Nguyen 
Van Thieu should have been concluded 
by now. Field commanders from both 
sides should have met, points of entry 
for replacement of supplies and equip- 
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FRUSTRATED CANADIAN ICCS MEMBERS ASSEMBLED TO LEAVE VIET NAM 


Leaving the Quagmire 


ment should have been designated and 
zones controlled by the two sides should 
have been delineated. None of these 
goals has been accomplished. Nor has 
the National Council of Reconciliation, 
charged with arranging elections, been 
constituted. Instead, Saigon and the 
Viet Cong hurl recriminations at each 
other. 

Supposedly, the four-member ICCS 
should investigate such charges. From 
the start, however, the Poles and Hun- 
garians, the two Communist members, 
appeared determined. to do nothing 
damaging to Hanoi or the Viet Cong. 
Because unanimity is required for ev- 
ery ICCS decision, the Canadians found 
themselves (often along with the Indo- 
nesians, the commission's fourth mem- 
ber) stymied whenever they pressed for 
active enforcement of the truce. Ac- 
cording to the Canadians, tlie Poles and 
Hungarians refused to approve reports, 
based on interrogation of North Viet- 
namese prisoners, that Hanoi was con- 
tinuing its infiltration of men and sup- 
plies—in clear violation of the truce, 

Canadian Frustration. The two 
Communist delegations also blocked ef- 
fective field inspections of alleged vi- 
olations—but did investigate some of 
those for which Saigon was to blame. 
In frustration, the Canadians withdrew. 
The U.S. hopes it can persuade Iran to 
take Canada's place, and expects no dif- 
ficulty getting the consent of Hanoi, Sai- 
gon, and the Viet Cong, as required by 
the truce. 

While peace in South Viet Nam re- 
mains as distant as it was six months 


ago, a different kind of settlement ap- 
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Khmer insurgents have gained pondent 
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capture Phnom-Penh if they 

—thus winning the war. The mij Phnor 
and psychologically weakened Ly Wide b 
regime has little chance of gainiy!pvillea 
compromises from the victorious; *©2¢ a 
gents, especially with all Amer Violen 
support due to halt. CEN 


Compromise seems posses. 
Laos, where more than one dei iN ow 


war has made refugees of one- oh day 
its 3,000,000 people. The govetts seas 
of neutralist Prince Souvanna Pi? each 
and representatives of his half. DI creasi 
Prince Souphanouvong, who le&ecn the 
Hanoi-backed Pathet Lao forte thump 
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€ Lao and Thai mercenaries in their 

Al uccessful efforts to stem the Pathet 

M advances. The agreement, however, 

RS iss not specifically mention the esti- 

sted 49,000 North Vietnamese troops 
rently in Laos. 

Theoretically, a coalition govern- 

nt in Laos and an insurgent victory in 

MAK mbodia could bring peace to those 

o nations. But no such prospect Is In 

re for Viet Nam. Resolution of the 

r in Cambodia and Laos would only 

'e Hanoi's forces unchallenged use of 

755 two countries as staging areas for fu- 

se attacks against South Viet Nam. 

"lieu has already warned that a Com- 

inist-controlled Cambodia would be 

olerable, hinting that he might send 

uth Vietnamese forces into the coun- 

E Thus the prospects of peace remain 


‘| 
5 the deadline on U.S. bombing ap- 
oached and insurgent forces moved 
a. Thoser to Phnom-Penh, TIME Corre- 
ned pondent Barry Hillenbrand visited the 
e abjambodian capital and sent this report: 
they 
le mil: : 
ed]; Wide boulevards and blooming bou- 
sainipinvillea that until now has managed 
rio; lead a life singularly remote from 
merie Violent realities of the area. Restau- 
nts are still fine and unhurried, the 
omen statuesque and elegant, the pace 
life easy and gentle. 
Now the bombing shakes the walls 
neth 3 
over” day as the fighting comes closer. 
va PRED seasoned veterans glance nervous- 
lf yat each other on occasion, because it 
. jea creasingly difficult to distinguish be- 
“een the thud of American bombs and 
“e thump of incoming insurgent shells. 
21 C meone is always claiming that the air- 
Ol irt is being shelled. 
he F Refugees cram the city's once spa- 
an Sus environs, building their temporary 
arses of wood and palm leaves along 
y andie boulevards like so many hot-dog 
voninds on the way to the Rose Bowl. 
agreat this is not a game. About 3,000 
ad tives and children of the richer fam- 
half'es have already fled to France and 
utdleir European bank accounts. Yet 
„r. Pànom-Penh is far from chaos. The 
repreumers do not panic easily. 
n the x 
yo P Squads of police have begun to 
mb the city to round up last-minute 
gaftees. Those who can pay for free- 
omm ($200 is the going rate) are re- 
^ inased. Those who cannot end up in a 
;inistüddy makeshift training ground at 
«fey Sar, a former prison camp. There 
: the Weeping new soldier told his story: 
T he police came to the restaurant 
t ™ here I worked at 9 a.m. and took me 
„ay. I have a wife and six children. 
1» ney do not know where I am. I do not 
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Phnom-Penh is still a pleasant city , 
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DIPLOMACY 


Traffic Jam 


In the White House driveway there 
was something close to a traffic jam. 
Scarcely had the Shah of Iran driven 
away in his flag-bedecked limousine 
than Australia's Prime Minister Gough 
Whitlam pulled up to the door. Yet even 
as Whitlam walked out the door, he 
could see that disk-of-the-sun flags were 
already flying for the next official guest, 
Japan's Kakuei Tanaka. 

For Richard Nixon, the visits were 
an opportunity to indulge in his favor- 
ite subject, foreign relations, and per- 
haps also to divert his attention—and 
the public's—from the roiling problems 
of Watergate. Indeed, almost any for- 
eign statesman passing through town 


whnom-Penh: Packing Their Bags 


die." The camp is already filled with 
2,000 such pathetic men, while over- 
head American jets streak past and drop 
their loads of bombs only 274 miles 
away. 

Even before the 9 p.m. curfew -the 
streets are nearly deserted. Chen Hou- 
yang, 42, a Chinese businessman, says: 
“We are afraid to go out after 6 o'clock. 
I’m worried about my sons. The oldest 
is only 15, but the police will snatch 
him. All the police know how to do is 
eat money, money, money. It's never 
been this bad before," and he snaps his 
mouth like a dog nipping at'the heels 
of a retreating intruder. People are shift- 
ing away from the Lon Nol regime. By 
the scores refugees are heading out of 
Phnom-Penh and into new havens on 
the other side. Others are waiting for 
the bombing to stop on Aug. 15 before 


CAMBODIAN SOLDIERS CHECKING REFUGEES HEADING FOR PHNOM-PENH 


seemed welcome in the Oval Office. No 
sooner had Tanaka departed than Pres- 
ident Albert-Bernard Bongo of the tiny 
West African republic of Gabon arrived 
for a chat with Nixon. à P 

The Australian Prime Minister, who 
had irritated the President with his crit- 
icism of U.S. bombing of North Viet 
Nam, was snubbed when he sought an 
invitation to Washington two months 
ago. Last week he might have been an 
old friend, so warm was the greeting. 
Tanaka's visit had been planned pre- 
Watergate, but Bongo had been sched- 
uled only to receive an honorary de- 
gree from Duquesne University in 
Pittsburgh when the glad hand reached 
out from the White House. 

Happy as he was to see them, Nixon 
may nonetheless have found the foreign 
leaders’ messages somewhat disconcert- 


they join the exodus. Many of the mid- 
dle class now would seem to welcome 
the end of the corrupt government of 
Lon Nol. “The first thing the insurgents 
will do is shoot the profiteers and the 
corrupt people,” says one Khmer, “and 
that will be a good move.” 
a 

The diplomatic community has al- 
ready abandoned the Lon Nol ship of 
state. One group after another has evac- 
uated dependents and unnecessary per- 
sonnel: the Japanese, the British, the 
Malaysians, the Australians and so on 
down the line. The U.S. embassy is still 
at its congressional limit of 200 staff- 
ers. Phnom-Penh has only about 65 
other American residents, plus about 30 
to 40 journalists. They all have been no- 
tified of evacuation stations and advised 
by the embassy that they will be allowed 
to bring only one small suitcase; the em- 
bassy notice suggested that the bag best 
be packed in advance. 


ES 


ing. Insum, they pointed out to him that 
American power and influence have di- 
minished and that old allies are begin- 
ning to walk a more independent path. 
Whitlam, in the Australian manner, 
was the most direct and promised an 
end to nearly 23 years of meek acquies- 
cence to U.S. policy in Asia. Whereas 
previous Prime Ministers had vowed 
that they would go "all the way with 
L.B.J.," Whitlam, the first Labor Prime 
Minister since 1950, asserted that Aus- 
tralia is "not a satellite of any country." 
Though the U.S.-Australian tie is im- 
portant, he added, it is *only one aspect 
of our interests and obligations in our 
region and around the world. J believe 
that what we offer America now pro- 
vides a better basis for a durable friend- 
ship between Australia and the U.S." 
Underneath its veneer of Oriental 
politesse and indirection, Tanaka's mes- 
sage was remarkably similar. *Not even 
the United States, with all its might, 
can unilaterally solve the problems that 
beset the world today," the Japanese 
Prime Minister said in a speech to the 
National Press Club. *Nor should we 
expect it to do so. These challenges 
can be met only through global co- 
operation, and especially through the 
close collaboration of Japan, the U.S. 
and Europe.” Washington's decision to 
cut back on exports of soybeans, one 
of Japan's principal sources of protein, 
coupled with various other “Nixon 
Shocks" since 1971 and Watergate, has 


caused Japan to question even more se- 


riously its generation-old reliance on 
the American word. i 
As if to make up for past slights, 
Nixon was effusive in his praise of Ja- 
pan's performance—“one of the great- 


est epics of WA in the history of ~ 


mankind’ —and was visibly responsive 
4o the vast change in the Japanese- 
- American relationship. No longer, he 
said, was the U.S. Japan's "senior part- 
ner" or "big brother." The Prime Min- 
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NIXON & TANAKA INSPECTING HONOR GUARD AT WHITE HOUSE 
A glad hand and a warm welcome in the Oval Office. 


isters visit, he said, marks the "equal 
partnership" between the two countries, 
"not only in the Pacific but in the 
world.” 

All in.all, Tanaka's visit was rated 
a considerable success, a healthy turn- 
ing point, perhaps, in Japanese-Amer- 
ican relations. To underline their new 
equality; both leaders agreed on a fur- 
ther exchange of visits, with Nixon 
going to Japan and Emperor Hirohito 
traveling to the U.S. Though Tanaka's 
opposition in Tokyo quickly denounced 
the trips, both journeys are expected to 
take place before the end of 1974. At 
thesame time, the U.S. promised to help 
Japan gain a permanent seat on the 
United Nations Security Council—fur- 
ther, if belated, recognition that Japan 
is now one of the world's great powers. 

If nothing else, the week of visits 
was a lesson for both Nixon and the 
U.S. America, the President's guests 
seemed to be saying, still has the dom- 
inant voice in any relationship—but like 
itor not, it must also listen: 


WEST GERMANY 


Bugs on the Rhine 


The U.S. Army command in West 
Germany, with almost 200,000 troops, 
is the largest non-German force left in 
the country. With East and West talk- 
ing détente, the Army has little to do 


but keep house. Recently, however, it- 
has been engaged in another activity: 


spying on civilians. .. 


Although press reports -said that 


such activity started in June, TIME Cor- 
respondent Stanley Cloud has learned 
that Senate investigators have obtained 
evidence strongly suggesting. that intel- 
ligence officers launched the spy effort 
as early as last year. The evidence in- 
dicates infiltration of radical, dissident 
and pro-McGovern groups in West Ger- 


|: many. Both Americans an 


‘terse. "Somebody," he said, 
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suspected of being anti-A; Sh 

jected to a wide variety of sno AST GE 
cluding surreptitious s 
members of radical groups S'il e C 
private mail, tapping of tele Deni 

longing to Germans friendly , 
ican radicals, and “monitorin 9 
activities of an organization ar n 
“Democrats for McGovern,” lo ye es 
West Berlin. The information Cas Wa 
by aides of Watergate ert | 
Member Senator Lowell p vt SE 
during an independent invest Roy f 
the Nixon Administrations Da Gin 
curity activities, has been turnefat Ke i 
to Watergate Committee S 

Sam Ervin's Subcommittee On Q 
tutional Rights and to the Senate, 
Services Committee. It js Proba OUTI 
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Ervin's subcommittee will loo 
olations of American citizeng pe dull g 
abroad. ost rig 
Immediate Demand. The juntry i 
gence program was directed by ore lik 
General Harold R. Aaron, de ugin. A 
of staff for intelligence at tẹ Olled | 
Army's European headquarters p? men fr 
delberg. The Pentagon justified #4 Singi 
gram on grounds of security, noia ande 
U.S. installations in West Ge Peed ar 
were the target of two bomb aj ated by 
May 1972, which killed four «°K SOM 
There have been repeated thefts Tc à 
chine guns, ammunition and expleouth Fe: 
from depots, several cases of arson the yo 
numerous attempts to sabotage my nist bl 
installations. The Army is coneuths fr 
lest some of its own troops have beg from 
volved. There has been continuing Jeast 1 
itancy among U.S. troops in Gert the Ge 
particularly among blacks. ghly reg 
Though the Army feels its spind (FDJ 
justified, many Germans are unt! On th 
at such meddling in their affairs. \stival 
they learned of the spying two snerging 
ago, an immediate demand went uted rule 
a government investigation. Gerto year: 
suspected that the spying had las kicke 
place without government knon the V 
which under German law is illegil'ted strir 
week Bonn finally admitted thats US 
known about U.S. Army DA 
added that the U.S. had asked der Y 
ceived permission for Gem Heo 
tives to carry out wiretapping ê 
veillance. In other words, it had? 
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. thing, Senator Weickers doc dris in pc 


show that, contrary to the ur» “yout 
ment, members of the U. ;agiérmans 
—not German agents— en’ ick nec 
wiretapping against America pate secu: 
man citizens. Another set of - jalist yo 
on the spying operation, ac? gan to 
arry the “eration 
other press reports, Ca hat mi 
cation “noforn,” meaning t neta oy M 
eign national may see them. «€ exubs 
documents also contains €XP';ercome 
SE LE secret id. Socia 
Structions that German de ast num 
authorities not be informed ied 
ticular spy mission. Senator 
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one Last Cold Warrior 
S ped 
hop, As East and West have moved to- 
Y lord détente, the symbols of the cold 
Ing" ur have gradually disappeared. So 
On gwe the cold warriors. The last of them 
locaus Walter Ulbricht, who died last week 
N, sat heart failure at age 80 near East Ber- 
omy, from where he had ruled East Ger- 
- Wany for a quarter-century. So ruth- 
lias was he in keeping the 17 million 
'atipist Germans firmly in the Soviet camp 
urnejat he was probably the most hated 
Chaj: 
On (; 
late A, 


oat outhfest in Berlin 
OK in 


eny ne dull gray streets and squares of the 
ost rigidly doctrinaire Soviet-bloc 
The juntry in Europe last week looked 
| by yore like Watkins Glen than East 
pur 2rlin. Along broad Karl-Marx-Allee 
| the Oled long-haired young men and 
ers h? MEN from every continent, laughing 
edd singing. In the big fountain on 
notin exanderplatz, young people waded, 
Ge Peed and kissed. Their joy was punc- 
sated by the loud beat of dozens of 
attic combos and brass bands and the 
is yusic of choral groups. 
t The occasion was the tenth World 
expltouth Festival, a quadrennial gathering 
arsi the young sponsored by the Com- 
€Munist bloc. It attracted 25,000 leftist 
conuths from 134 countries, including 
ve be) from the U.S. They were joined by 
nui’ feast 100,000 blue-shirted members 
Geri the German Democratic Republic’s 
ghly regimented Freie Deutsche Ju- 
S SDYEnd (FDJ), Free German Youth. 
unti On the surface at least, the youth 
irs.\stival reflected East Germany's 
wo3nerging worldliness after the iron- 
entuted rule of Walter Ulbricht that ended 
Gero years ago (see story above). It 
ad las kicked off with a huge parade led 
nowy the Vietnamese delegates, who ig- 
legil'ted strings of firecrackers to symbol- 
hatil€ U.S. guns firing on their people. 
yingaeakers ranged from Black Commu- 
d anst Angela Davis to Palestine Guerrilla 
an ader Yasser Arafat, both of whom 
g ange given enthusiastic receptions. 
all a 
& The feeling of Gemütlichkeit began 
r FoveVaporate when West German youths 
cutlgaged their East German counter- 
ann arts in political discussions. Among the 
| mil, youth" were more than a few East 
o amans in their 30s and 40s with the 
in jick necks and receding hairlines of 
ls pète security men. As West German So- 
ort Bst youth Leader Wolfgang Roth 
s ean to speak on inter-European co- 
1€ ~ eration, his speech was drowned out 
at MEDI troublemakers. But at week’s end 
Ont ie exuberance of youth seemed to 
xpllercome ideology, and Communists 
ret id Socialists mingled congenially—at 
oe for the moment. 
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Communist Party leader in the world. 

From April 30, 1945, when he re- 
turned to Germany from the Soviet 
Union (where he had spent the war 
years), Ulbricht was Moscow's man. 
Tireless and ruthless, he copied much of 
the repressive Soviet system. As head of 
the German Democratic Republic, he 
stamped out all political opposition, at- 
tempted to repress religion, and intro- 
duced a Stalinist-style censorship of all 
publications, broadcasts and literature. 
East German schools became Marxist 
indoctrination centers. : 

Only once did Ulbricht face a se- 
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rious threat to his power. It came in mid- 
1953 when East Germans grew resent- 
ful because of food shortages and police 
repression that had filled the jails with 
political prisoners. Instead of relaxing 
his grip, however, Ulbricht increased 
working quotas by 10%—and touched 
off a rebellion. East Berlin's workers 
took to the streets for two days, shout- 
ing "Death to Ulbricht!” Only the in- 
tervention of Soviet tanks saved him. 
From that time on, the presence of at 
least 20 Russian divisions became a cru- 
cial prop of his regime. 

Eight years later, Ulbricht faced a 
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EAST GERMANY'S ULBRICHT (1963) 
‘Fulfilling Lenin's dream. 


different kind of crisis. Since the end of 
the war, more than 3.6 million East Ger- 
man citizens had fled westward, attract- 
ed by higher living standards and great- 
er freedom. Ulbricht acted to stop this 
flood on Aug. 13, 1961, by ordering his 
soldiers to seal off East Berlin with the 
infamous 27-mile Berlin Wall. It was 
cruelly effective: the mass exodus was 
stopped. Over the years police have 
killed and injured at least 168 East Ger- 
mans trying to escape past the wall. 

Ulbricht favored similarly harsh 
measures whenever he felt that ortho- 
dox Communist regimes elsewhere in 
Eastern Europe might permit greater in- 
ternal freedoms. He championed Sovi- 
et intervention in Hungary in 1956 and 
was the first to denounce the liberal 
Communist regime of Alexander Dub- 
ček in Czechoslovakia in 1968, earning 
the hatred of Hungarians and Czechs 
—but reinforcing his support from 
Moscow. 

Envious East Europeans. Despite 
his repressive rule, Ulbricht accom- 
plished much for which East Germans 
must be grateful. After the 1953 up- 
rising, he directed the economy to pro- 
duce more consumer goods. He recruit- 
ed thousands of engineers and young 
technicians to manage the economy, en- 
couraging them to use the most mod- 
ern techniques and equipment. Today 
this “computer Communism,” as other 
East Europeans enviously call it, has 
thrust the G.D.R. into the ranks of the 
world's top ten industrial nations. Its 
well-stocked supermarkets, the ready 
availability of many consumer goods 
such as refrigerators and television sets, 
and its modern housing complexes give 
its citizens the highest living standard 
Communist-run country in the 


Germany. Hardly charismatic, he was 
short and spoke with a squeaky voice 
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and a rasping Saxon accent. With his 
steel-rimmed glasses and clipped Lenin 
beard, he looked more like a bureau- 
crat than a leader. His tastes were sim- 
ple. He often referred to himself as a 
mere cabinetmakers apprentice, the 
craft he practiced before becoming a 
revolutionary during World War I. He 
used to enjoy meeting with farmers and 
sloshing through pigsties and muddy 
fields with them. He believed in the vir- 
tues of hard work, and personally em- 
phasized the importance of scientists 
and technologists. 

Lost Backing. Belying his outward 
simplicity was his great drive and cun- 
ning. Throughout the twists and turns 
of Communist Party history, he proved 
the ruthless loyalty that made him the 
trusted instrument of the Soviets. Dur- 
ing the Spanish Civil War he went to 
Spain and helped liquidate the Commu- 
nists who deviated from the: Stalinist 
line. During the 1930s Ulbricht was sus- 
pected of fingering German Commu- 
nists for Stalin’s bloody purges. He 
fought in the Battle of Stalingrad in his 
own way—by directing propaganda ap- 
peals to undermine the morale of the 
German soldiers. Sentimentality was 
foreign to him. Though he had a broth- 
er in New York City and a daughter by 
his first wife (he and his second wife 
Lotte had no children) in West Germa- 
ny, he failed to get in touch with either 
of them during his last years. 

In the end, Ulbricht’s crusty cold 
War Stance against détente and West 
Germany’s Ostpolitik lost him some of 
Moscow’s backing. He found himself 
increasingly isolated. and plagued by 
failing health. Two years ago he relin- 
quished his post as party First Secre- 
tary, naming his longtime protégé Erich 
Honecker as his successor. Ulbricht re- 
tained the largely ceremonial office of 
Chief of State. Few Germans, East or 
West, will mourn his passing. Yet few 
can deny that Ulbricht alone was the ar- 
chitect of modern East Germany, whose 
separate existence the. West Germans 
have finally accepted and 89 nations 
now recognize. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 


Demilitarizing the An 


Much as the Dutch like 
of wooden shoes on CObblesto ec 
they have always detested UE 
of military heels. It remind | 
the years of Wehrmacht on j] 
They would prefer the army ti 
softly, the way resistance fi Y 
during World War II. Snte 

Thus the reform-mindeg 
government recently canceled i 
itary parades planned for the q 
sary celebrations of Queen Julia 
year reign next month, Socialis 
Minister Joop den Uyl foung th 
would “not fit the mentality 
ple.” Under prodding from 
union, to which half of the s 
army's 60,000 men belong, an 
of traditional military discipling ; 


istry to allow soldiers to keep the 
long providing they stuffed it ing 
during maneuvers. Last week the 
won its biggest victory: droppingi 
quirement to render a formal m 
salute. Explained the Defense Ñ 
try's State Secretary Joseph Mon 
steeg: "We only abolished theygl 
tion, not the military salute ass 
which seems a little like emptying 
tle of champagne while trying t0 
serve the-bubbles. 


THE NETHERLANDS’ NEW/SOLDIERS — 
No reveille or salutes. 
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ENorlds first fully-automatic Electronic Shutter 
LR camera that makes sure you dont miss the sho 


: now, there are imitators. But the original, the 
St 35mm SLR with automatically self-computed 
utter speeds—that's the Pentax ES. 
ith the Pentax ES, you select the aperture. The 
s mera gives you exactly the shutter speed you 
r ped. 1/23 sec., 1/997 sec., whatever is required 
fa perfect exposure, day or night. 
F Icthis plus the durability and ‘convenience of 
ery Pentax product. .: There is no camera even 
p: e to the Pentax ES on the market today. 
en, there are the revolutionary Takumar 
o giterchangeable lenses. A wide range of 22 SMG 
E 
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Takumar lenses that reduce reflection to only 
0.296 —for sharper resolution and truer colour. 
Another unique innovation from Pentax. x 
The Pentax ES and SMC Takumar lenses—once 
again Pentax is first with what photographer 
‘round the world are looking for. 
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FREUD & FRIEND HENRY 


BRITAIN 


Freudian Slip 


The little band that represents the 
Liberal Party in Britains House of 
Commons has the ragtag and comically 
mismatched look of Sergeant Bilko's 
platoon. It includes a 300-lb. spring 
maker, a Welsh barrister, a teacher from 
the Scottish highlands and an insurance 
manager from one of London's blue- 
blood suburbs. Their leader is an en- 
gaging aristocrat, Jeremy Thorpe, 44, 
an amateur violinist and accomplished 
mimic whose ancestors were serving in 
Parliament in the 14th century. Now 
the band has been joined by David Aus- 
tick, a bald lay preacher and booksell- 
er, and Clement Freud, an antic jour- 
nalist and television personality who, 
besides being Sigmund’s grandson, is 
best known to the British electorate for 
his baleful appearances with a blood- 
hound named Henry in a commercial 
for dog food. 

Austick, 53, and Freud, 49, won 
stunning victories in by-elections on the 
same day. That gave the Liberals four 
of the eight national by-elections they 
have contested in the past year, and it 
has sent Tory and Labor politicians 
alike into their own form of self-anal- 
ysis, probing whether all their recent 
slips at the polls are something more 
than Freudian. Altogether, the Liberals 
now occupy only ten of the 630 seats 
in the Commons, But suddenly they are 
no laughing matter—least of all to the 
Conservative government and the La- 
bor opposition. 

The victories of Austick in Ripon 
and Freud in Ely occurred in well-to-do 
farming areas formerly considered 
amon Me safest Tory seats. To increase 

their advantage, the Tories called the 
by-elections so soon after the deaths of 
the Tory incumbents that one of the be- 
reaved families complained about un- 
seemly haste. In Ripon, the Liberals did 
not have a phone at their campaign 
headquarters until two weeks before the 
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vote. In Ely, Freud recalls, *there were 
400 sq. mi. of trees already plastered 
with Conservative posters while I was 
still waiting to get estimates from my 
printer." 

Clearly, the Liberal victories con- 
stituted a significant upset to Prime 
Minister Edward Heath and his govern- 
ment, whose parliamentary majority is 
now down to 15. Asin the other by-elec- 
tion losses, the Tories seemed to be hurt 
most by Britain's floundering economy 
and spiraling inflation. But the by-elec- 
tions were equally a setback to Labor 
Leader Harold Wilson and his party. 
Labor not only failed to pick up dis- 
satisfied Tory supporters, it even lost 
some of its own. Labor's problem, it ap- 
pears, is that the party is so racked by in- 
ternal squabbling and irresolute lead- 
ership that it often seems to be in worse 
shape than the country. 

Higher Sights. The resurgence of 
the Liberals may have more to do with 
style than substance. Their major pol- 
icies are not strikingly different from 
those of the Tories (firmly pro-Europe 
and antinationalization), but the Lib- 
erals have caught the voters' eye with 
colorful candidates emphasizing local 
affairs. “We have changed,” says Lib- 
eral Chairman Cyril Carr, “from being 
a theoretical, intellectualized party to 
a down-to-earth one.” / 

Long advocates of individual rights 
and freedoms, the Liberals have been 
translating their rhetoric into action by 
becoming more involved in community 
politics. As a result, they have been 
mockingly dubbed “pavement politi- 
cians.” But they have set their sights 
higher than that. As Leader Thorpe 
points out: “If the voters trust us on 
the local issues, there is a chance they'll 
follow us on the national ones.” 

The question is whether the Liberal 
support that has been blooming in the 
by-elections will wither in the next gen- 
eral election, to be held by 1975. Almost 
no politician, including Liberal loyalists 
who have been disappointed by short- 
lived revivals before, believes that the 


party has a chance of forming fee 
government. But even if current gp 
continues at the same leveni 

26% in the public opinion pj 

3296 in by-election ballots—the ja -4 

als could well become a major fossipent ri 
the first time since Lloyd Georgisling the 
ernment a half-century. ago. 
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THE PHILIPPINES cessary 
rolution 
Marcos' Millions pou 


“The people trooped by thenbackslid: 
to cast their votes,” marveled Mc martial 
Daily Express. “They had an ert of n 
asm that had not been seen in pmployees 
elections.” Indeed, the 9146 suppive to st 
a referendum that gives Presidetn do any 
dinand Marcos nearly unlimitedg to- the 
was almost miraculous in the fréf-critici 
Philippines. Or it would have ba De 
cept for the fact that 1) the pend? back a 


i to six monthsiar the s 
not voting was up TR tor 


tojaiicialdon 
wittd and | 


For months the press, once N°" im victo 
spoken in Asia but now ae Den 
tolled the government. Rea E jail— 
such unctuous flattery was Miem behi 
mockery of. the whole dee. (tary f 
tary of Information Francs ENDO: 
finally warned against 1 "un EE 
praise" and "24-hour encom, asserte 
ensure a maximum turnout, Jainst th 
were added to the voting rol (ele rele: 
franchise was extended to DM the 
The accent on yout  Wllotetary 
prising. In an interview wit Masked him 
respondent David Aikman, iwe doing 
week drew some parallels © iy orders 
own revolution in the Phil )ckades 
China's youth-dominated CU ae 
olution. "I can understand tifi 
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eorgeling the need for popular approval. 


olution of Mao Tse-tung," Marcos 
plained. "After so many years it was 
cessary to rededicate the ideals of his 
rolution." 
He added: “The problem of reded- 
ition is always ticklish. I have noticed 
thenbacksliding [since his own imposition 
d Më martial law last September] on the 
an eirt of not only civilian government 
inpüployees, but also the military. We 
suppive to stop this backsliding before we 
sidein do anything, because we are return- 
itedg to the old society. There must be 
e frif-criticism and candor among offi- 
e beals. The same old politicians are com- 
pena back and asking for favors and you 
thstar the same old inclinations toward 
raid?rruption. You note the weaknesses of 
tojiicialdom, the discourtesies, the disre- 
|, wiltd and lack of respect for the people. 
r, adie moment officials start showing their 
vote Faknesses the people are going to fol- 
N. Undoubtedly then the whole thing 
pil disintegrate and end up with vio- 
appe Then the fear of the military tak- 
: ap over will be valid.” : ; 
"m Clear Orders. With his referen- 
oft Victory, Marcos promised, political 
ns penents would quickly be released 
iliz 5m jail—his regime now has 6,000 of 
msm behind bars—and he blamed the 
Hollitary ‘for dragging its feet in letting 
isc? sm go. “I have given the military a 
xcol''adline of the middle of [this] month,” 
niu" asserted. “The military should tell 
t, ills pointblank what evidence they have 
jlls “ainst these men. If they have none, 
-yən release them. If they have evi- 
as nce, then go to trial. I talked to the 
Tieretary of Defense yesterday and 
Maffked him to tell me exactly what they 
;elWe doing about tbe detainees because 
ppl orders are very clear: clear all the 
lK ades as fast as you can.” 
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With the referendum over, the press 
will now be "encouraged" to drop its 
embarrassing sycophancy. "Why is 
there no criticism from the media? We 
will have to encourage a little more as- 
sertiveness on the part of those who 
should help. During this period of ad- 
justment the question in the back of the 
minds of those engaged in writing is: 
Am I going to get into trouble because 
of my writings? The problem is to con- 
vince them they won't get into trouble. 
I guarantee that they won't be prose- 
cuted, but the thing is, will they believe 
it? Freedom is not just declared; it is 
exercised." 

New Society. Making correspon- 
dents believe in their freedom is only 
one of the problems Marcos will have 
to face in the coming months. The Phil- 
ippines is confronted with a serious rice 
shortage, and it must deal with an equal- 
ly serious insurrection of Moslems on 
the islands of Mindanao and the Sulu 
Archipelago. "We are not going to set 
any deadlines for an end to the insur- 
gency, but we expect before the year is 
over we should be able to settle what- 
ever little dissidence is left." 

Finally there is the problem of cre- 
ating the “new society —an authenti- 
cally Philippine society—to which Mar- 
cos says he is committed. "Filipinos are 
not worse than any other colonized peo- 
ple except that our colonization was a 
little longer and the independence 
movement was always dictated in po- 
litical terms, never in social ones. We 
borrowed terms but we didn't under- 
stand them. But now we've had to de- 
clare our independence all over again." 
After Marcos' stage-managed referen- 
dum, however, true freedom may be the 
most impossible goal of all. 
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AUSTRALIA 


The Mice That Roared 


"Hickory, dickory, dock, the mouse 
ran up the clock"—and if he knows 
what is good for him. the Melbourne 
mouse will run right down again, 
straight into his hole. Beset by a city- 
wide rise in food poisoning and mouse- 
nibbled documents in the Supreme 
Court, Melbourne health authorities 
have ordered all-out war on the city's 
mice. "Even pet mice must go,” decreed 
Dr. Adrian Palmieri, the city's senior 
district health officer. "They breed like 
the rest and will mate with wild mice if 
they get the chance." 

Palmieri, however, did not reckon 
with the power of the Australian Na- 
tional Mouse Club, a small but vocal 
group (57 humans and 2.861 mice) that 
is dedicated to the care, protection and 
love of Mus musculus, or the ordinary 
house mouse. "Disease carriers, in- 
deed!" protests Mrs. Sheila Simpson, the 
club's president. "It's more likely that 
they will catch something from us. 
They're always getting tonsillitis or 
colds from the kids." 

To plan their counterstrategy, the 
club members—and their mice—assem- 
bled recently in their Mousehouse, a 
suburban garage. Between discussions 
they looked at one another's pets and 
prepared for their next show—assuming 
of course that they have anything left 
to show. (The ideal mouse, according 
to Mouse Club guidelines, must be “long 
and slim in body, with a long, clean 
head, neither square nor too pointed at 
the nose. The eyes should be large, bold 
and prominent; the ears large, free from 
creases, carried erect and set wide 
apart.") The strategy—quiet diplomacy, 
rather than noisy, ratlike demonstra- 
tions—paid off. The health department 
at least agreed to investigate the club's 
case against a proposed law that would 
call for a maximum fine of $705 against 
anyone harboring a mouse. 
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Stopping Snoopers 


It takes 346 pages to spell out the 
ways in which individual privacy can be 
protected from overzealous snoopers in 
this electronic age. That is the length of 
a report submitted by a federal adviso- 
ry commission last week urging the 
establishment of five basic principles: 1) 
no system for recording data about peo- 
ple should be kept secret; 2) anybody 
should be able to find out what the rec- 
ords say about him and how the infor- 
mation is being used; 3) anybody should 
be able to correct errors in the records; 
4) information collected about a person 
for one purpose should not be used for 
another; 5) any organization keeping 
records on people should be sure the 
data are reliable and are not misused. 

Backing the conclusions, HEW Sec- 
retary Caspar Weinberger declared that 
"nothing shall take precedence over an 
individual's constitutionally guaranteed 
rights." Well said, but do the new guide- 
j lines apply retroactively to all the peo- 
f ple whose records were compiled in the 
H White House in violation of every one 
H of those principles? 


The Mafia'Afloat 


To escape Government snoopers 
hounding them, the Mafia have discov- 
ered a new hiding place: the high seas. 
Like their piratical forebears, they have 
found a refuge where bullets and bugs 
are not easily lodged. As one Mafioso 

told another (ina bugged telephone con- 
versation): “We can talk on the water 
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because it ain't possible to bug a boat." 

Not very easily anyway. So reveling 
in their new-found security, brine-bitten 
capos can be seen piloting sleek craft off 
Long Island, putting proudly into port 
in Brooklyn and The Bronx. Though 
they favor yachts, one captains a con- 
verted Coast Guard cutter, while anoth- 
er is suspected of navigating a lobster 
boat—long after the lobster season has 
ended. Not every mobster can afford to 
"suffer a sea change into something rich 
and strange." The less affluent Gallo 


brothers, still recovering from the dec- ` 


imation of their gang, have to be content 
to splash around in a swimming pool 
they have built in Brooklyn, where there 
is always the danger of running into a 
water bug or two. 


Historicity Denied 


Mrs. Emma Wygal of La Habra, 
Calif, was owed some past-due pay- 
ments on a land sale, and she asked a 
young local lawyer to collect them for 
her. He did, and charged her only $5 
for his services. The year was 1939, and 
the fledgling attorney was Richard Nix- 
on. Not long ago, a group of La Habra 
citizens concluded that the site of that 
transaction ought to be preserved, so 
they collected some money, titled them- 
selves Nixon Law Office Preservation, 
Inc., and applied to the California His- 
torical Landmarks Advisory Commit- 
tee to have the building designated a 
historic landmark. 

Out of the question, said the com- 
mittee, because the site lacks "statewide 
significance and impact." After some re- 
search, the La Habra group found that 
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other sites that have been appro ground 
clude “a place where a bandilwer to 
hanged and the grave of a cameldir on C. 
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Ghetto Homesteaders — ^75" 

The original Homestead Act pdge Orr 
in 1862, offered free Western ue bomb: 
tens of thousands of people botlwful." ] 
in the East and helped to chanpnporar! 
face of America. Last month mue 
Homestead Act was passed in Phiys ta a 
phia—not so far-reaching as Sinds 
perhaps, but dramatic in its Se, pern 
tions. It urges people not to £ ‘a 
open land but to stay East, a » 
in the troubled heart of the ghet 
city is selling abandoned M 
apiece to anybody of limite i a 
who is willing to fix up one ^) 
and live in it for five years. m 

The city has been deluged w k 
than 2,000 applications fro oia 
homesteaders who are anxious T 
a new start in the least likely 2^ 
There are far from enou£ 
meet the demand. So far, n» » 
quired only 1,031 lots wit (00 
able houses, but there are 36. 
idoned homes in Philadelphl^ y 
half of which are in good €? id 
dition to be rehabilitated. ordi 
hazards of slum life, loans t0 Shy 
the houses will have to be ma thhree. th 
lic-spirited corporations- n attty-two 
first homesteaders were NEVE ised fo 
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nied by the abandonment o^ *" | 
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r exactly six hours and ten minutes 
day last week, Associate Justice 
liam O. Douglas of the U.S. Su- 
me Court outlawed the American 
mbing of Cambodia. That was not 
ite long enough to stop the actual 
bing, of course. Nor was Douglas' 
ion much of a legal landmark, since 
Mwas overturned later the same day 
lione of his colleagues, with the back- 
b of the other members of the Su- 
eme Court. Nonetheless, it was the 
est and certainly the oddest of a grow- 
g number of battles between the 
xon Administration and both the 
'gislative and Judicial Branches of the 
llderal Government, the most historic 
| which is over Nixon's tapes and doc- 
ents (see following story). 
War Power. In a compromise with 
Sngress the President had already 
reed to end the Cambodian bombing 
: Aug. 15. That was not soon enough 
AT. Congresswoman Elizabeth, Holtz- 


Wan, a Brooklyn Democrat, and four 

xir Force officers. They brought suit 
eking to force the President to halt 
e bombing on the strictly constitution- 

DpI* grounds that only Congress has the 

bandliwer to declare war and that an air 

meldrar on Cambodia was undeclared. The 

cis 3vernment contended that the bomb- 
g was “part and parcel of a war that 
s continued for many years.” 

Two weeks ago Federal District 
Act,pdge Orrin Judd ruled in Brooklyn that 
rn lie bombing was “unauthorized and un- 

botwful." His ruling was quickly made 
shanpmporarily ineffective by the Second 
th àjrcuit Court of Appeals, and a-few 
n Phys later Supreme Court Justice Thur- 
s dod Marshall, stressing procedural 
ts injounds rather than the merits of the 
go WEE: permitted the bombing to continue. 
Thatset the stage for the latest chap- 


Gill. Be 5 
wor in the case, which began last 


ghetto: 
uses 7 WRIGHT—MIAMI NEWS 
ted I, 


ne 01 Y 


ade! : 

jt three thousand, six hundred and sev- 
er Pí ty-two statements and statistics re- 
is sed to the press, three hundred ap- 
ard arances before special investigating 
g ac mmitlees . . . and not a grain of truth 
situ any of if. Congratulations, Colonel." 
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he Odd Pause That Wasn't 


Wednesday night when an attorney for 
the American Civil Liberties Union, 
Norman Siegel, 29, flew from Washing- 
ton, D.C., to Seattle, then drove 145 
miles to Goose Prairie, Wash., site of 
Douglas' rustic summer retreat. 

Douglas agreed to hold a hearing 
the next day in Yakima. There, in a 
musty courtroom, he listened to argu- 
ments by the A.C.L.U. and by two hastily 
summoned Government lawyers. When 
Dean Smith, the U.S. Attorney from 
Spokane, asserted that the Aug. 15 cut- 
off date had been aimed at averting a 
confrontation between the President 
and Congress, Douglas replied: “We 
live in a world of confrontation. That’s 
what the whole system is about.” 

The hearing over, he retired to write 
an opinion, which was released at 9:30 
the following morning by the Supreme 
Court in Washington, D.C. Treating the 
matter as a capital case, since it involved 
the lives of American airmen as well as 
Cambodian peasants, Douglas wrote: “I 
do what I think any judge would do in 
a capital case—vacate the stay entered 
by the Court of Appeals.” 

Abandonment. Only ten minutes 
after the decision was released, Deputy 
Solicitor General Daniel Friedman en- 
tered the court and handed the clerk 
the Government’s request for a new stay 
order. Chief Justice Warren Burger sug- 
gested that Justice Marshall, who su- 
pervises the Second Circuit, should han- 
dle the matter, and began sounding out 
other members of the High Court on 
the issue. Marshall reached the court 
by 11 a.m. Some four hours later, after 
conferring by telephone with other Jus- 
tices, Marshall issued an order that per- 
mitted the bombing to continue. In ef- 
fect, the Justices informally voted 8-1 
to bring an end to the Douglas bomb- 
ing pause; they decided on technical 
grounds, avoiding the ponderous con- 
Stitutional issues. The next step will 
come this week when the Second Cir- 
cuit hears the Government’s appeal of 
the district court’s order halting the 
bombing. 

There was no respite, however, in 
the controversy over the continuing 
U.S. role in Cambodia. The President 
served notice last week that he would re- 
spect his commitment to Congress to 
suspend the bombing on Aug. 15. But, 
in a letter to congressional leaders, he 
warned that the bombing cutoff repre- 
sented the “abandonment of a friend” 
and could have “dangerous potential 
consequences” elsewhere in Asia, par- 
ticularly in Thailand. 

To congressional critics, the Pres- 
ident’s message appeared to be an at- 
tempt to shift to Congress the blame 
and responsibility if the Cambodian 
government of President Lon Nol 


should fall to the Khmer rebel forces $ 
ee: 


DOUGLAS IN GOOSE PRAIRIE 
A minority of one. 


some time after Aug. 15 (see THE 
Wor tp). Many Congressmen were also 
upset about the Administration’s re- 
cently revealed secret bombing of Cam- 
bodiain 1969 and 1970 (TIME, July 30). 
General. Earle G. Wheeler, former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, à 
defended the policy before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee last week, 
arguing: "Secrecy has been in vogue in 
the military for centuries." 

The Administration justified the se- 
crecy on the grounds that the bombing 
had been approved by Prince Sihanouk, 
the Cambodian ruler at the time, who ` 
was then having to live with North Viet- 
namese troops inside his country, and 
that the U.S. had not wanted to force 
him into having to protest the bomb- 
ing. But the secrecy outraged a number 
of Congressmen. lowa Senator Harold er 
Hughes called it “a deliberate attempt ; 
by the Administration to conceal the 
bombing because they were afraid of 
public reaction," and Senator Stuaxt Sy- 
mington charged the Administration: 
with spending $145 million—which he 
calculated as the cost of the s j 
bombing—-"'under false pretensi 
Pentagon, surprisingly, 
real cost of the secret 


é 
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The Battle for Those Tapes Begins 


Momentarily overshadowed by Justice 
Douglas’ abortive stay of the bombing 
of Cambodia, Nixon’s more important 
court confrontation—over presidential 
tapes and documents relating to Wa- 
tergate—was being joined. At 10 a.m. 
Tuesday, the White House was to de- 
liver its legal brief to Judge John J. Si- 
rica (see box), arguing that the Presi- 
dent has the absolute power to decide 
when the national welfare is best served 
by the release of presidential docu- 
ments. Therefore, went the argument, 
the President can ignore Special Wa- 
tergate Prosecutor Archibald Cox's sub- 
poena of tape recordings of seven pres- 
idential meetings and one telephone. 
conversation about Watergate. 
Then Cox will have five days to file 
a reply. He was expected to argue that 
there is no general concept of Execu- 
tive privilege implied in the Constitu- 
tion. Moreover, even if such a privilege 
exists, he was prepared to argue, Nixon 
waived it by 1) allowing past and pres- 
ent aides to testify before the Ervin 
committee about their private conver- 
sations with him, and 2) by permitting 
H.R. Haldeman, a private citizen since 
his departure as White House chief of 
staff, to listen to tapes of presidential 
meetings. After receiving the Cox re- 
ply and giving the White House an op- 


portunity to rebut it, Sirica will sched- 
ule oral arguments in the case. 

Some time this week, the Senate 
Watergate committee also intends to de- 
liver to the same court its suit demand- 
ing that Nixon turn over tapes and other 
documents relevant to Watergate. Un- 
like Cox, the committee faces the possi- 
bility that the courts may duck its dis- 
pute with the President. Indeed, one 
leading professor of constitutional law, 
Yale's Alexander M. Bickel, considered 
the proposition so dicey that he recom- 
mended that the committee seek legisla- 
tion giving the courts jurisdiction in the 
case. Ervin rejected this course, howev- 
er, because it would be time-consuming 
and, as one committee staffer put it, 
“tantamount to an impeachment pro- 
ceeding against the President.” 

As the lawyers on all sides prepared 
their briefs, interest in the tapes re- 
mained intense. Late last month, Sind- 
linger & Co., a public-opinion research 
firm in Swarthmore; Pa., queried a sam- 
pling of Americans by telephone and 
found that 51% thought the tapes 
should be released to the Watergate 
committee; 34% did not. As interpreted 
by Haldeman, the two tapes he heard 
demonstrate that Nixon knew nothing 
of the Watergate cover-up at the time 
of the meetings. Though unconvinced 
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by Haldeman's testimony, the Sent inv 
suspected that they were Walkinonstitut 
a White House trap in their uius son 
the tapes. One theory, called “Pare hble t 
Scenario No. 1” by New York(eeks on 
Village Voice, is that Nixon-qün to re 
his statements to the contrary-eal. Onl 
wants the tapes made public hurt wil 
they support his version of evenresiden' 
refusal to release them now is dahich m 
to build up the drama. ly not b 
Thus all of the contendes®mpron 
ready for the first courtroom ey up tl 
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Judge Sirica: The First Test 


As much as any man, Judge John J. Si- 
rica, 69, is responsible for what the na- 
tion is learning about Watergate. It was 
he who presided over the trial of the 
Watergate Seven and, by delaying sen- 
tencing, persuaded James McCord to 
break ranks with his fellow convicted 
burglars and talk in hopes of a lesser 
jail term. Watergate has been unravel- 
ing in full view ever since. Fittingly, it 
has fallen to Judge Sirica to referee this 
week the first full round in the battle 
for the White House tapes, now under 
subpoena by both the Senate Watergate 
committee and Special Prosecutor Ar- 
chibald Cox. It may be among Sirica’s 
last major decisions as a district-court 
judge; on his 70th birthday next March, 
he must decide between retirement and 
stepping down to senior-judge status. 
During the Watergate Seven trial, 
Sirica won a reputation as the feisty 
judge who asked the questions that the 
prosecutors would not touch. But to 
courthouse regulars, he has long been 


known as “Maximum John” for his 


tough sentences. 
The son of an immigrant Italian bar- 


|, ber, Sirica entered Georgetown Law 


School straight from high school and 
financed his schooling by working as an 
athletics instructor for the Knights of 


Columbus and as an occasional exhi- 
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bition boxer. As a semipro pugilist, he 
became a friend of Jack Dempsey's and 
accompanied the Manassa Mauler on 
bond drives across the U.S. during 
World War II. 

A lifelong Republican, Sirica served 
as a regular speechmaker for the Re- 
publican National Committee, crossing 
the country delivering hundreds of cam- 
paign addresses in behalf of Alf Lan- 


don in 1936 and Wendell Willkie in- 


been disbarred. Siri 


> AS” Bet on v 
vestigation of the Federal Cor? bach 


tions Commission but quit afl vas thr 
ing that White House pré hi 
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Democratic Congressm B fas 


' the investigation into a charada neigh 


Sirica's partisan politicking » pe. 
an end in 1957 when Preside jay. 


Eisenhower appointed him ign too 


‘eral bench: By virtue of seniori! ge took 


came chief judge for the atria ri: 


court two years ago. In tf tis vora 
he-could have assigned the "rs and 
trial to one of 14 other fellMarily o, 
judges. Instead, Sirica appo nornin; 
self to preside over the case. i pus 
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As Watergate judge, Siri Sine 
determined to demonstrat \hree or 
though he was a Republica rece 
not be a party to any WIE ei, 
trial, He-often ignored the $ 


client, the former attorn^ ent,” S 
again bounded to his | 4sout.” 
implication that. Liddy as 
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Sree OSECUTOR ARCHIBALD COX 
eadying his arguments. 


he Sent in what is expected to be a historic 
valkinynstitutional struggle. Although there 
iT quas some speculation that Sirica might 
“Pa able to reach a decision within three 
York (eeks on Cox's petition, the case is cer- 
on-qin to reach the Supreme Court on ap- 
raryseal. Only a definitive decision by that 
lic kourt will be accepted as binding by the 
'evesresident, the White House has said, 
is dahich means that the issue will proba- 
ly not be resolved before fall unless a 
ndesy9mpromise is worked out along the 
ym enay up the ladder of the courts. 


6 gendvely: “All right, he’s still a lawyer 
ngresitted to the bar, I'll grant you. Now 
1 ConBet on with it.” 
it alis bachelor until he was 47, Sirica 
pra Pas three children (aged ten to 20) 
With his wife Lucile leads a quiet 
aradi™ a fashionable Northwest Wash- 
‘kine neighborhood. “Thad two loves 
ide he says, recalling the words of 
a o1d law-school professor, “but Pro- 
im jon took care of one of them, and 
enl se took care of the other." 
e i Jirica rises at 5 each morning to be- 
thallis voracious consumption of news- 
the "rs and magazines, concentrating 
fellarily on the opinion pages. After 
pp"norning’s work in court, he’ has 
se. 1 in his office, then naps for an hour. 
„ered recently by a pinched back 
Sirid, Sirica tries to keep fit by walk- 
rate "hree or four miles a day and when 
ican letained by a court case, leaves ear- 
jteW* the afternoon for a sauna at the 
the ®ressional Country Club. 
,rruPince the Watergate trial, Sirica has 
unsdl “quietly relishing his new promi- 
j| de on the Washington banquet cir- 
nt Gand the approval shown in a flood 
garoeaking invitations. Though some 
pills critics have accused him of ju- 
‘in yist Overreach, most concede that his 
see yesty and independence have been 
vice {lished beyond doubt. “My slogan 
s nb what you think is right at the 
y fet Ent,” Sirica observes. “It usually 
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THE HEARINGS 


Counterattack and Counterpoint 


The White House counterattack on the 
Watergate hearings was under way. At 
a state dinner honoring Japan’s Premier 
Kakuei Tanaka, without directly men- 
tioning the scandal, President Nixon de- 
clared: “Let others spend their time 
dealing with the murky, small, unim- 
portant, vicious little things. We have 
spent our time.and will spend our time 
in building a better world." Moments 
later, he deplored again "the petty little 
indecent things that seem to obsess us." 

It was an extraordinary and almost 
unbelievable reflection of the Presi- 
dent's state of mind and sense of val- 
ues: dismissing as small and unimpor- 
tant acts of perjury, burglary, bribery, 
abuse of campaign funds and attempts 
to misuse and interfere with elections, 
courts, prosecutors, the FBI and CIA- -all 
admitted and committed or condoned 
by at least some high officials or pres- 
idential aides. There was also a sense 
of detachment to the point of unreality 
about the statement, as if the “murky, 
vicious" things had been committed far 
away from the White House in some ob- 
scure corner of the land and the inves- 
tigators, rather than doing their obvi- 
ous duty, were perversely dragging 
them into public view. 

Shaky Memory. A counterattack 
was also under way in the hearings as 
the White House presented its most ef- 
fective defender so far: a polite, low- 
keyed and occasionally apologetic H.R. 
Haldeman. The much feared former 
White House chief of staff, so often de- 
Scribed as the Presidents dour and 
whip-cracking office guardian, an- 
swered questions with a seeming direct- 
ness, patience and on occasion with an 
engaging grin. The performance was in 
contrast to the defiant, cleverly evasive 
witness who had preceded him: John 
Ehrlichman. Yet before the week's 
hearings were over, both Ehrlichman 
and Haldeman had been challenged by 
the testimony of four CIA or FBI officials. 

For a man whose mastery of detail 
terrified any subordinate who over- 
looked the most minute assignment, 
Haldeman had a shaky memory. He 
treated many of the charges against him 
as though they were too insignificant to 
be remembered. Among them: 

Was it true, as John Dean, the Pres- 
ident's fired counsel, testified, that Dean 
had reported to him about Convicted 
Wiretapper G. Gordon Liddy's bizarre 
political espionage plans as early as 
February 1972? Haldeman: "I dont 
have a recollection." Had he seen a 
memo prepared for him by his assis- 
tant Gordon Strachanindicating former 
Attorney General John Mitchell's ap- 
proval of a $300,000 budget for Lid- 
dy's "sophisticated intelligence-gather- 
ing plan"? *I don't recall." Did he recall 
reading a "talking paper" about this 
plan given him by Strachan for a meet- 


ing with Mitchell? “No, I do not.” 

After the arrests at the Watergate, 
was it true, as Strachan testified, that 
Haldeman ordered him to “clean the 
files”? “I don’t recall the conversation.” 
Did Strachan, again as he testified, re- 
port to Haldeman that he had destroyed 
Watergate-related files? “No, sir, I don’t 
recall a report from him.” 

Haldeman was more emphatic in 
making a few flat denials. He said that 
both Dean and Jeb Stuart Magruder, 
former Nixon campaign deputy, were 
wrong in testifying that on separate oc- 
casions they had told him that Magru- 
der intended to commit perjury. 

Haldeman’s explanation on another 
area of possible personal complicity was 
unconvincing. He said that he had been 
told by Dean that the Nixon re-election 
committee needed cash funds to pay le- 
gal fees for the men arrested at the Wa- 
tergate. Haldeman had control of some 
$350,000 belonging to the committee 
that he wanted to return, although this 
was complicated by changes in the cam- 
paign funding laws. He admitted sug- 
gesting to Dean that “both problems" 
could be met by transferring this mon- 
ey to the committee. But he insisted, 
under rough questioning, that he did not 
know that the funds he turned over 
would be used for any specific purpose. 
He never considered the funds “silence” 
money and “formed no moral judg- 
ment” on whether the payments were 
proper. “This was incidental informa- 
tion that I received and dismissed.” 

While Haldeman deftly deflected all 
attempts by the Ervin committee to get 
him to confirm the damaging claims of 
other witnesses, he ran into senatorial 
outrage as he tried to carry out his main 
mission before the committee: to show 
that Richard Nixon had no knowledge 
of the massive cover-up conspiracy. 
Haldeman’s sensational weapon was his 
revelation that the President had per- 
mitted him to listen to some of the taped 
conversations between Nixon and Dean 
that are among the objects of a legal 
showdown between the Congress and 
the President. 

Heard Tapes. Haldeman had 
heard one tape in late April while still 
on the White House staff. Amazingly, 
he was allowed to take four other tapes 
in early July toa Maryland house where 
he was staying, after he had resigned 
and just before the existence of the se- 


cret recording system was revealed. . * 


Haldeman decided to listen to just one - 
of the tapes, which he held for 48 
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FROM: RONALD H, WALKER 

'RE: CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA - 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

l. The most recent intelligence that ha 


Advanceman Bill Henkel and the USS 
demonstrators in Charlotte tomorrow. The number is running 
between 100 and 200 ; the Advance 
50 and 200. They will be violent; {they will have extremely 
signs, as has been indicated by their handbills, It will 
ot only be directed toward the President, but also toward Billy 
Graham. They will have smoke bombs, and have every intention 
of disrupting the arrival and trying to blitz the Coliseum in order 


to disrupt the dedication ceremony. 
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MEMO TO HALDEMAN FROM WHITE HOUSE ADVANCE MAN IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Also, let's tie McGovern to demonstrations and Communist money. 


rector, Lieut. General Vernon Walters, 
saw it that way. Pounding the witness ta- 
ble and nearly shouting, the normally 
cool Helms declared: “The agency had 
nothing to do with the Watergate break- 
in.” He said he had told that to FBI Act- 
ing Director L. Patrick Gray before he 
was summoned to a White House meet- 
ing with Ehrlichman and Haldeman on 
June 23, 1972, shortly after the break- 
in, He said that he emphatically told the 
same thing to the White House aides. 
Both Walters and Helms contended 
that Haldeman, who did most of the 
talking at the meeting, had put the mat- 
ter in a political rather than a national- 
security context by describing how Wa- 


tergate “was creating a lot of noise and 
might lead to some important people.” 
Nevertheless, Walters was told by Hal- 
deman, according to the deputy CIA 
chief’s testimony, to go to Gray and tell 
him that "further pursuit of this inves- 
tigation in Mexico could jeopardize 
some assets of the-Central Intelligence 
Agency.” Dutifully, Walters did so. 
Both Helms and Walters promptly 
checked, however, and found that no 
Mexican operation could- be jeopar- 
dized. Walters informed Dean of this 
and assumed that Dean would tell Gray. 

Meanwhile, some FBI interviews 
about the- Watergate money were held 
up by Gray under this pressure. Both 


The Man Who Bugged Nixon 


It may be that Dick Tuck has angered 
Richard Nixon as much as any other 
man alive. As relentlessly as Inspector 
Javert trailed Jean Valjean, as doggedly 
as Caliban followed Prospero, as sure- 
‘ly as a snowball seeks a top hat, Prank- 
ster Tuck stalked his quarry from one 


campaign to the next. "Keep that man 


from me,” Nixon ordered his staff, 
ere seldom able to oblige. Ulti- 
on paid his adversary the 
iment: in the 1972 cam- 


techniques 
Democrats. 


- was working for C 


ference between altering fortune cook- 
ies to make a candidate look funny and 
altering State Department cables. to 
make it look as if a former President 
were a murderer.” 

Tuck, who was born in Arizona and 
graduated from the University of Cal- 
ifonnia, Santa Barbara, was always in- 
terested in politics, though’ not very se- 
riously. “There are ski bums and tennis 
bums,” says Tom! Saunders, an old 
friend. “Tuck is a politics bum.” But 
he knew what he liked and what he did 
not. Richard Nixon fell into the second 
category. As Tuck recalls it, the pair 
first met in a classic encounter that 
would shape their future relationship. 
While a student at Santa Barbara, Tuck 
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One, The brunt of responsibility for sup- 
‘ying Hunt with gear was borne by an- 
Imsgher witness, General Robert Cush- 
ity ran, now commandant of the Marine 
hQUPS- A CIA official at the time, Cush- 
an promptly shifted the blame to John 
ice-gjarlichman. Earlier memos by Cush- 
zation an had been unclear on the point, and 
T *yyhrlichman had protested—erroneous- 
T the p that he was out of town at the time. 
> puta taped conversation between Cush- 
fi "an and Hunt and minutes of a CIA 
nt pay meeting clearly indicated that Ehr- 
TEN man had called Cushman to seek the 
at telp for Hunt. Both Cushman and 
terip e S rebelled, however, when Hunt's 
H fiquests rose to the point of wanting a 
k ew York office and a particular CIA 
Noman stenographer from Paris. 
SGT. The week's final witness, Pat Gray, 
clingisputed some Walters memos about 
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dant Sout holding back the Mexican mon- 
7 investigations. The differences in 
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mberi his opening statement, Gray's ver- 
sfaumity is in great doubt, and his ques- 
d. Thoning this week may be rocky. 
lly Ek Backing Dean against Ehrlichman, 
irglawray said that when these two aides 
7 of tive him some documents from How- 
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> indidate with a long-winded, soporific 
deech. Finally turning to Nixon, Tuck 
ked him to speak on the International 
gonetary Fund. At the end of the ral- 
m Nixon asked Tuck: “Whats your 
me again?” When told, the future 
mfesident replied: “Dick Tuck, you've 
fade your last advance.” 
E 

That was only the first of many 
ück jokes to be played on Richard 
kon. In the 1960 presidential cam- 
ign, Nixon flew to Memphis after his 
television debate with John Ken- 
. Greeting him as he left the air- 
€ was an effusive matron wearing 
loversize Nixon button; she flung her 
sims around him and commiserated: 
on't worry, son. Kennedy won last 
t'but you'll do better next time.” 
kon visibly paled, while sandwiched 
pong the press corps, Tuck was laugh- 
Bát the stunt he had improvised 

Nixon was in the middle of 
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destruction was intended." Dean had 
said that they were "political dynamite” 
unrelated to Watergate and they 
“should not see the light of day.” Ehr- 
lichman had testified that they were 
only given to Gray for safekeeping, be- 
cause material given to FBI agents might 
leak to newsmen. Yet Gray kept the 
documents from June until Christmas 
before he burned them. He admitted ly- 
ing to Justice Department officials 
about having received them, to other of- 
ficials about not having read them, and 


even, when he finally wanted to con-; 


fess all, to Senator Weicker, his friend, 
about when he had destroyed them. “A 
sense of shame is all I can remember.” 

Clearly caught in matters beyond 
his ken, the hapless Gray nevertheless 
knew very early in the Watergate scan- 
dal that his agency was being manip- 
ulated. He called the new Nixon cam- 
paign director, Clark MacGregor, on 
July 6, 1972, to complain about the 
White House pressures. Within an hour, 
Nixon called Gray, ostensibly to con- 
gratulate him on the FBI’s successful 
aborting of a San Francisco skyjacking. 
Said Gray: “Mr. President, there is 
something I want to speak to you about. 
Dick Walters and I feel that people on 
your staff are trying to mortally wound 
you by using the CIA and FBI and by con- 
fusing the question of CIA interest in, 
or not in, people the FBI wishes to in- 
terview.” There was a slight pause, and 
the President-said, “Pat, you just con- 
tinue to conduct your aggressive and 
thorough investigation.” 

General Walters testified that Gray 
had given him a far more dramatic ver- 


him off the campaign train than he 
would sneak back on again. At a rally 
in Los Angeles' Chinatown, Tuck gave 
a banner to some children; who waved 
it aloft when Nixon appeared. “Let’s 
have a picture,” the candidate suggest- 
ed. At that point, some of the Chinese 
happened to read the inscription, WHAT 
ABOUT THE HUGHES LOAN?—a refer- 
ence to the $205,000 that Howard 
Hughes had lent Nixon’s brother Don- 
ald, In a rage, Nixon tore up the ban- 
ner before TV cameras. 


a 
At the 1964 G.O.P. National Con- 
vention, Tuck wandered around cre- 
ating havoc by spreading phony stories 
about rival candidates and setting one 
against another—a tactic not too far re- 
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AWAITING SEATS AT WATERGATE HEARINGS 
Some questions went unasked. 


pu 


sion of this warning to the President, 
claiming that the investigation "could 
not be covered up" and "would lead 
quite high and he felt the President 
should get rid of the people that were in- 
volved." Either way, the President's re- 
sponse was baffling. He did not ask, 
“What do you mean, Pat, someone is 
trying to wound me? How? Which 
aides? Why?" 


threatening to return to California to 
vote. After he lost, Tuck gave a con- 
cession speech: “The people have spoke 
—the bastards.” 

He became subdued. In 1972 he at- © 
tached himself to the McGoverh cam- 
paign, but only halfheartedly. McGov- 
ern did not seem to appreciate a good 
joke much more than Nixon. When the 
President and some fat cats were about ~ 
to pay a visit to John Connally's ranch, 
Tuck proposed sending a Brink's ar- 
mored car to the scene followed by a 
Mexican laundry truck. But the Mc- 
Governites vetoed the suggestion. 

Just when the prankster's bag of 
tricks was practically empty, the Whit 
House decided to imitate him. 
was talk of "developing a Dick Tuc! 
pability.” Says Tuck: “It sounded. 
a missile strike. It dawned on me 
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The ITT Controversy Revisited . 


Back in the days before Watergate be- 
came the national preoccupation, one 
of the most prominent skeletons in the 
White House closet was the allegation 
that the Administration had quietly set- 
tled a 1971 antitrust case against ITT, 
the giant conglomerate, in return for an 
ITT offer of up to $400,000 to help de- 
fray the cost of the Republicans’ 1972 
national convention in San Diego (lat- 
er switched to Miami). Columnist Jack 
Anderson published an ITT memoran- 
dum last year that appeared to substan- 
tiate the charge. But before ITT Lob- 
byist Dita Beard, the author of the 


memo, could give testimony to the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee, she was spir- 
ited off to Colorado—reportedly by the 
White House "plumbers"—and was 
said to be too ill to be interviewed at 
the time. Last week the Ervin commit- 
tee gained possession of a White ‘House 
memorandum that seemed to shed new 
light on the ITT case. 

The memo was sent by Charles W. 
Colson, then a White House special 
counsel, to H.R. Haldeman, then the 
President’s chief of staff, on March 30, 
1972. It turned up last week when the 
Ervin committee subpoenaed a secre- 


Keeping a Little List at the IRS 


When John Dean was testifying before 
the Senate Watergate Committee, he 
mentioned that the White House had 
used the IRS to try to harass radical or- 
ganizations. Dean knew what he was 
talking about: IRS snooping activities 
have mushroomed under the Nixon 
Administration. 

Not that this Administration is the 
first to use the IRS for partisan purpos- 
es. Past Presidents have sporadically 
called upon the IRS to audit the income 
tax returns of certain political oppo- 
nents or anybody else who made an 
undue amount of trouble for them. Usu- 
ally such investigation turns up noth- 
ing. But as in other areas of govern- 
ment, the Nixon Administration has 
overreacted and overorganized. 

. TIME has learned that an IRS Spe- 

- | cial Services Group, set up in 1969 at 

the PME oer: request, has collect- 

į ed files on 3,000 organizations and 

8,000 individuals—not all of them rad- 

ical, though the tilt is definitely leftward. 
AY, ' 
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While many of the persons and groups 
listed have tax violations on their rec- 
ords, others have nothing substantial 
lodged against them. A top-level: IRS 
memo indicates that “a great deal of 
material has not been evaluated." 
a 

The functions of the Special Ser- 
vices Group were described in a Jan. 
12 memo written by John J. Flynn, 
North Atlantic regional commissioner, 
to the directors serving under him. Not- 
ing that the group works closely with 
other federal investigative agencies, 
Flynn calls it a “central intelligence- 
gathering facility within the IRS.” The 
purpose of the group is to “receive and 
analyze all available information on or- 
ganizations and individuals promoting 
extremists’ views or philosophies” 
—whether of the right or left. Suspects 
are included “without regard to the phi- 
losophy or political posture involved.” 
What counts is the “notoriety of the in- 
dividual or organization.” 


tary of Colson’s and asked 3 
- ` er ha. 
along her files. The Purpose c; U 
son memo was to urge the Ay Jr. h 
tion to withdraw its nominat Miyend fr: 
ard Kleindienst as Attorne Onofjto. get 
nomination that was Subse engrning | 
proved by the Senate. Cols pe NeLarer 
the time was that the Senat Spenself. 
tion of Kleindienst might M iden 
turn up copies of severa] mema ial 
that had been written by bong. 
istration and ITT officials. TE b: 
uments, said Colson, could iM et 
number of Administration one Ut 
the ITT case, including Vice p P i 
Spiro Agnew, Secretary of theo Ote 
John Connally and Attorney Gends to 
John Mitchell. More importan nony” | 
two of the documents could “dir €) that 
volve the President." Seed ir 
The various documents p olson a 
Colson referred all dealt with E Presi 
ITT in early 1971 to enlist the vould I 
istration’s support in quashinp OTStep. 
separate antitrust suits und, Later 
against the corporation. Us, glitchell 
courts had previously ruled a5, 3€hed Y 
Government in two of the case itlichm 
involved two lesser ITT subj; ding to 
Grinnell Corp. and Canteen cy eh leve 
Richard W. McLaren, head of if 5 
tice Department's antitrust tiga) dire 
who had strenuously pressed thetive ma 
tion, had already made knowntl The 
ernment's intention to appeal thn F. 
preme Court. The third and) Merri: 
important case, involving ITTsmade a c 
with the Hartford Fire InsurancsjJars,”. 
had not yet been decided. Theted [Ge] 
orandums detailed the company‘om Dit 
cessful efforts to influence Govertine 25, | 
policy. . am, hei 
In August 1970, according ómmitm 
son, ITT Vice President Edwardlan Cor 


'ward o 

iS event 

zen] wai 

The memo goes on to divide ers 
tremists into two categories: WR ious 
“so-called” nonviolent. The nises 
braces those who advocati osal 
tice arson, fire bombing and arable t 


of property; also skyjackers Por, to ı 
oters and people who threaten ps A Fire 
ficials or distribute publication ce tl 
revolution. The nonviolent GE ibsidiari 
cludes those who burn their z Pd the fi 
participate in May Day demo]. A m, 
“organize and attend roc ^ onal Cc 
which attract youth and iD to he 
travel to Cuba, Algeria and p080 —t 
Nam, or “aid in funding ihe" : Mon: 
arms to the Irish Repubiica" i irat assis 
Arab terrorists." SEIS F lyr riara ton 
is evidence from classified 00y Neith 
ounts“ad any c 
that transfers of large am A AB week 
ey to and from the U.S. “Dec. 2 
used to establish and Org ic Nix 
with the view of the overtht B how, 
overnment." la 
8 The memo concludes that “Wee 
nitude and potential of M 
unlimited." But there is nO à 
date that extensive use has 
of the Special Services Gro 


her to; 
e ! : 

Of thy Jr. had written to Agnew, an old 
AAmiend from Army days: "Our problem 
Tongnto get John Mitchell the facts con- 
*nerning McLaren's attitude because .. 
*QUenicT aren seems to be running all by 
on's wnself.” In a meeting between ITT 
te ingesident Harold S. Geneen and Pres- 
COncgantial Assistant John Ehrlichman, 
"Ihoraerrity continued, Ehrlichman had 
0th Aaid flatly that the President was 
- Thegat enforcing a bigness-is-bad policy 
| impjgainst ITT], and that the President 
1 Offig.d instructed the Justice Department 
Ce Pong these lines.” This document, Col- 
the Tyn noted, was embarrassing because it 
hey gends to contradict John Mitchell’s tes- 
tant, nony (before the Judiciary Commit- 
“diree) that he had not been directly in- 

Yved in ITT negotiations. His fear, 
ts tọ plison added, was that this “revelation” 
th effe. President Nixon’s instructions 
the vould lay this case on the President's 

:,JOrstep." 
SL ater in 1970 Ehrlichman wrote 
"itchell of an “understanding” he had 
| as Ac hied with Geneen. On May 5, 1971, 
cass ftlichman again wrote to Mitchell, al- 
subse ding to the “agreed-upon ends" at the 
“gh level of the President and Mitch- 
n Cori in resolving the ITT case, and asking 
| of Hfitchell -whether Ehrlichman should 
st disa] directly with McLaren in the sen- 
d thetiye matter. 
wnth The previous year, ITT Executive 
alübhn F. Ryan, in a memo to William 
and, Merriam, a corporate colleague, had 
IT’Stade a cryptic reference to “Dita and 
uratllars," then reported: “I was asked by 
Thtted [Gerrity] to get some feel for you 
pantom Dita as to what is required." On 
3owtmne 25, 1971, Dita Beard wrote to Mer- 
am, her superior, that IT T's “noble 
linglómmitment" of funds for the Repub- 
vardlan Convention had “gone a long way 

'ward our negotiations on the merg- 

S eventually coming out as Hal [Ge- 
sen] wants them." 
videt Worst Context. In the meantime, 
violet June 17, 1971, McLaren reversed his 
e fi&evious position by proposing a com- 
> and/omise settlement in the ITT case. The 
desvoposal was by no means totally fa- 
s, pi9rable to ITT; it permitted the com- 
;ppiiny to retain the highly prized Hart- 
tio! Id Fire Insurance Co., though it did 
cari quire that it get rid of several other 
.rifilbsidiaries, including Canteen Corp. 
std the fire-protection division of Grin- 
OP fll. A month later, the Republican Na- 
ck onal Committee announced its deci- 
nf on to hold its 1972 convention in San 
| No ego—though it did not make any 
Saf ention at the time of the offer of finan- 
n Val assistance from the ITT-owned 
yn: Yeraton Corporation. 
| do# "Neither the White House nor ITT 
jnts 3d any comment on the Colson memo 
Y ast week; neither did McLaren, who 
niz Dec. 2, 1971, was appointed by Pres- 
prov ent Nixon to a federal judgeship. Col- 
jn, however, insisted that as “a good 
atlitaff guy,” he had merely been playing 
is fe part of “a devil's advocate"—out- 
eviting the problems that the Judiciary 
, peOmmittee might raise “in their worst 
1p: ntext." 
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THE PRESIDENCY/HUGH SIDEY 


Misusing the White House Machine 


Ly 
One of the finest machines ever devised by man is the White House and those insti-. 
tutions and individuals who are called into close orbit around it. It has been the creative 
center for our way of life. And for those lucky enough to be summoned to serve, it has 
been an exhilaration unequaled by anything else. ig 

James Rowe, who was one of Franklin Roosevelt's bright young men, still recalls: ; 
with profound satisfaction trying to pull the country out of the Depression. Each day” | 
was a new surge of creation. If the ideas did not work. Rowe once said, they tore them 
up that night and started fresh the next morning. i 

Clark Clifford remembers the happy days of Truman's White House. He began the | 
study for the unification of the armed services and worked closely on the Truman Doc- 
trine and the Marshall Plan. There was ferment and achievement. r 

In Eisenhower's time the same joy of service at the pinnacle was apparent. Even 
Emmet John Hughes, who developed some deep-set differences with the President, 
found that in Ike's White House the challenge was to come up with new ideas in an ef- 
fort to nudge the nation toward a better life. 

There are still misty memories from the Kennedy days of Walter Heller, a kind of eco- $ 
nomic Ichabod, loping happily through the corridors of the White House advocating 
the New Economics, a system that eventually yielded this nation the longest continued 
economic expansion ( 105 months) in our history. 

And Joe Califano, the jolly domestic czar for Lyndon Johnson, was in a state of. 
near ecstasy helping to sculpt programs on housing, civil rights, health and education. 


DENNIS BRACK— BLACK STAR 


The foreign end of Richard Nixon's White House had and has some of the same spir- 
it under Henry Kissinger. At first there was even a whiff of it in domestic matters, when 
Pat Moynihan, a rollicking Irish professor who dared break open champagne in his of- 
fice, held sway, devising the family assistance plan and nurturing revenue sharing. 

Then came the era of John Ehrlichman and Bob Haldeman. 

That beautiful White House machine stopped, on the home front at least. It was 
turned into a private instrument of revenge and fear. Hatred replaced hope. While Ehr- 
lichman's domestic division produced programs, they often were little more than card- 
board props. There was no soul in them, no commitment behind them. They languished. 
and no one cared. We now see from Ehrlichman's own testimony that he was busy grap- 
pling for power, covering up dirty tricks and investigating the drinking and sexual! hab- 
its of opponents. Haldeman, as he told it on the Watergate stand, conceived himself and 
the President to be in a state of siege, with Communists and other monsters just outside 
the White House gates. His energy was devoted to identifying enemies and destroying 
them, leaking squalid accusations and encouraging dirty political tricks, violating Rich- 
ard Nixon's public entreaties to turn back to “the spirit of 76." What an appalling pic- 
ture of a place that once was a symbolof much of the best of us. 

Think what they lost—and we lost, think of the power of the presidency that they 
let rust as they pursued their wretched intrigues. They could have devised a domestic rec- 
ord of the same quality if not quantity as the foreign one and, more important, they 
could have raised a new symbolism of excitement and adventure in our national life. 

What if Nixon and his men had reached out, as only a President can do, and sum- 
moned the best of American life to come to the White House and talk openly and warmly 
with them? What if they had set aside an evening a week for dinner with a dozen of the 
best men available from any field—farmers, artistssphysicians, flyers, vintners, banker: 
engravers? What sparks might have flown and what ideas might have been generat 
such bull sessions! Or what if the President had been urged to borrow a little tacti 
our parliamentary cousins and asked Congress if he could go to the Hill once a mont 
stand in the House chamber and answer questions carefully screened and' contro 
Minds might have met and ideas been generated, human responses released. * EMT 

The American people give the President and his staff the use of that mar 
White House machine, and its only limits are the law and the minds an 
the men who use it. And that, we see now, is the problem. PE 
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AMERICAN SCENE/COVER STORY 


Minnesota: A StateThat Works 


On an August Saturday afternoon, the 
scene is a slice of America’s Norman 
Rockwell past. Barefoot children play 
one old cat and race their wagons down 
gently sloping sidewalks. Under the 
overhanging oaks, their fathers labor 
with hand mowers and rakes. On one 
lawn up the street, a rummage sale is 
"in progress. Station wagons, laden with 
children, groceries, dogs and camping 
equipment, and trailing boats, slide out 
of driveways, heading north for a week 
or two at the lake: 

It could as well be Little Rock, Ark., 
or Great Barrington, Mass., or Portland, 
Ore., for the nation is in its easier sum- 
mer rhythms. But the setting is the north 
side of Minneapolis, in Minnesota, a 
state where the Rockwell vision pertains 
with a special consistency. If the Amer- 
ican good life has anywhere survived 
in some intelligent equilibrium, it may 
bein Minnesota. 

Itis a state where a residual Amer- 
ican secret still seems to operate. Some 
of the nation's more agreeable quali- 
ties are evident there: courtesy and fair- 
ness, honesty, a capacity for innovation, 
hard work, intellectual adventure and 
responsibility. The land is large (84,068 
Sq. mi.), the population small (just un- 
der 4,000,000). Nature is close (20 min- 
utes from a downtown Minneapolis of- 
fice building to a country lake) and 
generally well protected. 

Politics is almost unnaturally clean 
—no patronage, virtually no corruption. 
The citizens are well educated; the high 
school dropout rate, 7.6%, is the na- 
tion's lowest. Mipnesotans are remark- 
ably. civil; their crime rate is the third 

lowest in thegpation (after Iowa and 
mes, a combination of political 
and cultural tradition, geography and 
sheer:-luck, Minnesota nurtures an ex- 
traordinarily successful society. 
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The state harbors some of the na- 
tion's fastest-growing computer compa- 
nies—Honeywell Inc., Control Data 
Corp., Univac—along with a diversity 
of such other corporations as 3M Co., 
General Mills Inc., Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., Pillsbury Co., and Investors Diver- 
sified Services Inc., one of the world’s 
largest mutual fund conglomerates. The 
University of Minnesota, whose alumni 
and faculty have included seven Nobel 
laureates, ranks among the nation’s best. 
It helped to develop the Salk vaccine, 
open-heart surgery, blight-resistant 
wheat. The Mayo Clinic remains Amer- 
ica’s secular Lourdes. Minneapolis’ Ty- 
rone Guthrie Theater displays some of 
the most distinguished drama west of 
Broadway. The Minnesota Orchestra 
under Stanislaw Skrowaczewski is one 
of the finest in the country. The Twins, 
the North Stars and the Vikings have 
brought a state of natural participant 
sportsmen into the big leagues. 

“J have traveled this world over 
thoroughly,” says Harry Heltzer, chair- 
man and chief executive of the St. Paul- 
based 3M Co, “but I’ve never seen a 
place I would rather live. I can be home 
in 20 minutes and feed deer, ducks and 
geese in my yard.” Indeed, one person- 
nel problem in the large corporations 
is that executives transferred to Min- 
nesota are so reluctant to leave that they 
would often rather quit and find other 
work there than accept a retransfer. 
Steve Scarborough, a young Honeywell 
engineer who turned down a promotion 
two years ago because it would have 
meant moving to Florida, says flatly: 
“Many places are nice, but none is bet- 
ter than Minnesota.” : 

A lot of Minnesotans concur; 

> Orthodontist Richard Paulson, 
39, lives with his wife Betty Ann and 


two daughters in the Minneapolis sub- — - 


2n ES 
Kanaric 


ollection Haridwar - 


likes to take his children walking fill 
woodchucks, mallards, chipmu 
an occasional fox. They feed pli 
on their lawn. The Paulsons 
church ten minutes away in dow 
Minneapolis, and in the summe 
cation on the thickly wooded stor 
sparkling, uncrowded Gull Lii 
hours north of the Twin Cities.’ 
fortunate," says Paulson, “that ngg 
still taste the things that 50 yegi 
people took for granted.” 
Theater buffs, the Paulsons h 
missed a show at the Guthrie 
since it opened in 1963. They o% 
ally attend the Minnesota Orchet 
frequently. visit art shows at Mit 
olis’ Walker Art Center. “There? 
tain peace in our existence," saj 
son, Who admits, “You can lose 
in this utopia. It's so easy not Wa 
fronted by the needs of others. b 
reason, the Paulsons have bec 
cial activists—working in M 
and serving as youth volunte ad 
> Chuck Ruhr, 36, Me 
Minneapolis ad agency, Ifi 
commute—by Minneapolis je 
from his office. But he ean ; 
miles of freeway in 30 oF hin d 
likes to point out that WINE i 
after leaving work, he ca «iy 
his pontoon boat in the m! jc and 
Bear Lake, enjoying a dunes 4b 
ing the sun go down. e 1912 
and two children live in 2 nore 
five-bedroom house on the” 
lake, with their own beat ess 
His wife's optometry busti 


Top: the new Federal fy 
of Minneapolis. Belo" i 
enjoy a swim In| 
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1 cks away; stores and schools are just 
close. Says Ruhr: "There is a little 
of the bad things here—drugs. pol- 
on. Being way up here, people have 
ld a chance to see the crest of the wave 
ming and react to it. There's an at- 
lude, too, that we've got a nice little 
ing and let's keep it that way. 

B > Arleen Kulis, 24. migrated to 
inneapolis from Chicago seven years 
io. At first, she did not like it: the 
E were formidable: the people 
jemed a bit provincial. But then she 
bean savoring the lack of traffic, the 
3 3 jfety of the streets, the camping week- 
thds. “No one ever bothers you on the 
Meets." she says. "You listen to the 
ws in the morning, and there aren't 
D million murders.” 

> Blaine Harstad, 44, a Minneap- 
is lawyer, has never forgotten his farm 
"bringing. Like other Minnesotans, he 
mains drawn to the land. Three times 
‘year, he returns to the family farm 
ar Harmony in the southeast part of 
estate. He loves to listen to the school- 
osing notices on snowy mornings to 
ie if Harmony is mentioned. The 
"Bnall-town flavor of the Twin Cities ap- 
RM to him. As Harstad points out, he 


iwyers there, Brier dieci or indirect- 
ME. “I can walk two blocks," he says, 
D. meet five people I know." 
Minnesota has its drawbacks. Its 
inters are as hard as the Ice Age, and 
] the summers, mosquitoes often seem 
hlf the size of dive bombers. Unem- 
Bloyment outside the Twin Cities area 
BI troublesome, and personal income 
lixes are the highest in the nation. Du- 
fith residents worry about possible car- 
linogenic asbestos particles in their 
rinking water. At the same time, the 
meleserve Mining Co. is dumping thou- 
Exinds of tons of taconite tailings into 
jake Superior every day, polluting the 
ce limpid waters. Contentment can 
Dmetimes amount to middle-class com- 
lacency. Once, in its years in the cul- 
ral wilderness, Sauk Centre, Minn., 
as Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street, his 
mbol for a kind of porcine American 
lf-satisfaction: “The contentment of 
e quiet dead ... dullness made God." 
Some argue ‘that Minnesota works 
[bit too well and too blandly, that its 
/ mparatively open and serene popu- 
tion is a decade or two behind the rest 
‘the U.S. The place lacks the fire, ur- 
ncy and self-accusation of states with 
Hassive urban centers and problems. 
Ifinnesota's people are overwhelmingly 
thite (98%), most of them solidly root- 
in the middle class. Blacks rioted in 
finneapolis in 1966 and 1967, but with 
nly 1% of the state's population, they 
ave not yet forced Minnesotans into 
my serious racial confrontation. Or at 
Fast, not an apocalyptic confrontation. 
Minnesotans are proud of that. Af- 
pr the 1967 riots, in the intelligently di- 
fect style of most Minnesota politics, 
inessmen, civil rights leaders and ed- 


e farm land north of Duluth. 
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THE RICHARD PAULSON FAMILY PICNICKING IN GOLDEN VALLEY 
Woodchucks, mallards, chipmunks and a fox. 


ucators met to organize the first Urban 
Coalition chapter in the country. To- 
day blacks are often among the state's 
more enthusiastic boosters. Says Glea- 
son Glover, executive director of the 
Minneapolis Urban League: "For a 
black, Minneapolis is one of the truly 
outstanding cities in the U.S. to live in. 
The problems here—housing, educa- 
tion, discrimination, unemployment 
—are manageable ... There just isn't 
the real, deep-seated hatred here that 
blacks often encounter in other cities." 
Two black state legislators were elect- 
ed last fall from predominantly white 
middle-class suburban districts. 

The state's other significant minor- 
ity, its 23,000 Indians, most of them 
Chippewa, are clearly the most poverty- 
stricken residents. About half of them 
live in the Twin Cities, mainly in Min- 
neapolis, in a tight ghetto that is the 
only really shabby area of town. The 
other half live on seven reservations, 
also in poverty, but. with considerably 
more dignity. The Red Lake Chippewa 


STEVE SCARBOROUGH & SON FISHING ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
A chance to see the crest coming and react to if. 


are developing a logging industry, a 
sawmill and a small fish cannery. At 
Grand Portage Reservation in North- 
eastern Minnesota, the tribe is planning 
a resort complex. Says Ernie Landgren, 
38: "Now we've got more opportunities. 
Sure, unemployment is high on the res- 
ervations, but things are improving." 
Minnesota's economy is a fairly 
well-balanced mix of manufacturing, 
agriculture and services. Fur, northern 
pine, wheat and iron ore once were the 
dominant forces. Manufacturing dis- 
placed farming as the major source of 
income fn 1952. Though farm and for- 
est products remain a vital part of the 
economy, the gap has been widening. 
Over the past ten years, Minnesota has 
become one of the nation's leading 
"brain-industry" centers—more than 
170 electronic and related technical 
businesses. now employ more than 
70,000 people. Food companies, how- 
ever, still lead the state in employment. 
Minneapolis-based companies produce 
more than half the cakes in the nation, 
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for example. Minnesota leads the U.S. 
in butter production, is second in dry 
milk, third in meat production. 

The state's per capita income of 
$4,032 ranks 19th among the 50 states. 
For all that, Minnesota has been attract- 
ing new population, notably from the 
neighboring Dakotas. Between 1960 
and 1970, the population increased by 
11.5%—slightly less than the overall na- 
tional increase of 13.3%. 

Minnesotans sometimes point to 
themselves as the reason for the state's 
success. "You just don't have people 
barking at you when you're walking 
down the street or sitting in a restau- 
rant, says Jim Johnson, a former 
Princeton instructor and Muskie cam- 
paign worker who recently moved back 
home. At the Minneapolis Club, where 
corporation executives and. political 
leaders gather, the waitresses are so 
friendly and informal that a guest al- 
most expects one to sit down and share 
the meal she has just served. 

Wayne E. Thompson, a transplant- 
ed Californian, is now a senior vice pres- 
ident of Dayton Hudson Corp., one of 
the Midwest' largest retailers. Says his 
wife Ann: "People are so nice here that 
for a while I thought they were putting 
me on. I would call the plumber or the 
electrician, and my problem became his 
problem. I found that hard to believe." 
Sometimes the slower Minnesota pace 
irritates Thompson: “When I get frus- 
trated because a project isn't moving 
fast enough, I am tempted to bring in 
someone from the outside, a heavy." 
But he's never done so because "you 
just can't get mad at anybody here." 

The Land. Informality permeates 
business dealings as well as private life. 
Says Stephen Keating, president of 
Honeywell: “The nature of this com- 
munity—its size, its cohesiveness, its in- 
formality—means that you can accom- 
plish things at lunch, in the street, or 
your friends come by on the way home.” 
A young lawyer raised in New York 
City observes, “In New York, when you 

wanted a deposition from the other side 
in a lawsuit, you had to go through a 
heavy exchange of letters. Here I just 
pick up the phone and say, ‘George, I 
need your client’s deposition. Can we 
get together Wednesday” So we do it 
then. No correspondence. No hassle.” 
As Keating says, “There is a hell of a 
lot of mutual trust.” 

Much of the mood in Minnesota has 
to do with the comparatively unspoiled 
land. Southern Minnesota is an expanse 
of rolling countryside, a patchwork of 

rectangular fields, the loam that has 
made Minnesota the country’s third 
largest corn producer (after Iowa and 
Nebraska), the soil that yields 100 bush- 
els of corn and 40 bushels of soybeans 
to the acre. To the north and west, the 
land flatféns into prairies that merge go- 
ing eastward, with hills of nearly pri- 
meval forest. The northwestern lands 
are more sandy, but rich enough to pro- 
duce ample crops of wheat. 
Northeastern Minnesota, some- 


times called the Arrowhead Country be- 
cause of its shape, begins at the rugged 
Misquah Hills and Giants Range, a 
sharp granite ridge as high as 500 ft. 
To the southeast rises the Mesabi 
Range, a rocky belt that used to pro- 
duce 82% of the nation’s iron ore and 
still yields 63% in iron and taconite, the 
iron pellets sifted magnetically from 
huge loads of earth. Below the Cana- 
dian border stretch vast expanses of for- 
ests and lakes, a region of shaggy and 
pristine beauty. Timber wolves roam 
there. Moose can be seen feeding in the 
clearings. Sometimes a bald eagle is 
spotted atop an enormous pine. 

Such an abundance and accessibil- 


Clockwise from right: University of 
Minnesota President Malcolm Moos, 
Stanislaw Skrowaczewski conducting 
the Minnesota Orchestra, John Cowles 
Jr., chairman of the board of the Min- 
neapolis Star & Tribune Co. 


ity of nature has much to do with the 
Minnesotans’ sense of place and roots. 
More than almost any other Americans, 
they are outdoor people, and at least 
50% of them customarily vacation with- 
in their own state. The seasons have 
their own sporting rhythms, On sum- 
mer weekends, the traffic moves bump- 
er-to-propeller out of the Twin Cities 
toward what has become a Minnesotan 


index of thé good life—the “lake up 


north." The state's license plates adver- 
tise it as “Land of 10,000 Lakes," but 
that is an understatement. Actually, 
there are 15,291 lakes of ten acres or 
more, as well as 25,000 miles of rivers, 
including the Mississippi, which begins 
at Itasca State Park near the center of 
Minnesota. The lakes cover 5% of the 
state, remnants of the glaciers’ depar- 
ture a million years ago. Few Minne- 
Sotans are more than minutes from 
water. Minneapolis residents have 21 
lovely quiet lakes within the city itself. 

In the fall, Minnesota is a hunting 
Society: 253,668 deer licenses are issued 
annually. But for all the gunfire, the 
deer population now numbers about 
450,000, and seems stable. Other game 
includes duck and pheasant, moose, 
black bear and timber wolf. ; 


Winter, which brings down. fero- | 


cious cold from the polar icecap i 
be a comparatively closed-doW a 
a deep hibernation. Snowmo^ 
better and for worse, have qu 
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urban community around Lake Minne- 
tonka, while their children skate, exec- 
utives sit in their carpeted cabins on the 
lake ice, drinking bourbon, playing po- 
ker, occasionally pulling ina pike from 
one of the holes drilled in the ice. 
Winters are hard but bracing: “Our 
best time of year,” according to a Du- 
luth mine worker. “They build charac- 
ter," says Frank Barth, a transplanted 
Chicagoan. “They are a great blessing 
to us. You don’t get the weak-kneed 
beachboys here. They can take it for 
one winter, thén leave.” Dr. Ronald J. 
Glasser, a Minneapolis kidney specialist 
and author (365 Days, Ward 402) who 
grew up in Chicago, argues that Min- 
nesota winters account for a lot of the 


Stephen Keating, president of Honey- 
well Co. (top). The Dayton brothers 
—Wallace, Kenneth, Donald, Bruce 
and Douglas (center). Michael Lang- 
ham, artistic director of the Guthrie 
Theater, directs a rehearsal. 


social solidity and character of the state. 
Says he: “You have to be strong and 
productive to survive here.” 

Part of Minnesota’s secret lies in 
people’s extraordinary civic interest. 
The business community’s social con- 
science, for example, is a reflection of 
the fact that so many companies have 
their headquarters in the state. The 
Mayo Foundation has offered to invest 
$1,000,000 in face-lifting the down- 
town district of Rochester. The IBM 
plant there has given employees leaves 
of absence, with pay, to work on public 
interest projects. At the Mayo medical 
complex itself, now in the midst of its 
largest expansion in history, Honeywell, 
3M Co. and other big state-based cor- 
porations have been major contributors 
to a $100 million fund drive. The com- 
panies' concerns are reflected in their 
annual reports; most of them carry a 
section called *Social Concerns," or 
some such. 

Even more important than corpo- 
rate giving is personal fund raising. 


Fund drives currently under way or 
about to begin in the Twin Cities 
amount to a staggering $300 million, 
of which $136 million has already been 
raised. The business effort is twofold 
—one for cultural activities, one for so- 
cial and civic affairs. The leading fam- 
ily in both is the Daytons, five brothers 
who are dominant stockholders in the 
Dayton Hudson Corp., which last year 
rang up $1.4 billion in retail sales. 

As downtown. Minneapolis was de- 
teriorating in the 1950s, the Daytons 
elected to keep their huge department 
store there rather than move it to the 
suburbs. Cooperating with the city, they 
turned Nicollet Avenue into a shopping 
mall and built a system of skyways link- 
ing the buildings along the street. The 
project, spearheaded by Donald C. Day- 
ton, 58, has stimulated more than $200 
million in new downtown construction, 
reversing the familiar urban pattern of 
decay and turning the area into a bright 
and active commercial district. The new 
51-story IDS tower, designed by Philip 
Johnson, is the tallest and most distin- 
guished building between Chicago and 
San Francisco. Other adornments: Mi- 
noru Yamasaki’s gracefully pillared 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Co. Building, and Gunnar Birkerts’ Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, built along the 
sweeping lines of a suspension bridge. 

The Daytons are best known as pa- 
trons of the arts. Kenneth Dayton, 51, 
is deeply involved in fund raising for a 
new $18.5 million music-center com- 
plex, which he hopes will rival Wash- 
ington’s Kennedy Center in architecture 
and acoustics. Bruce B. Dayton, 55, is 
raising $26 million for the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts, with a new wing de- 
signed by Yamasaki. The Guthrie The- 
ater is primarily the contribution of 
John Cowles Jr., head of the Minne- 
apolis Star & Tribune Co, But the list 
of big business contributors and fund 
raisers is much longer. 

Migrations. Minnesotans tend to 
be participants in their communities, 
perhaps because for so long they were 
comparatively isolated and developed 
traditions of mutual reliance. Citizens’ 
lobbies are a real force. The most no- 
table is the Twin Cities Citizens League. 
Funded by membership fees, founda- 
tion and business grants, it includes law- 
yers, bankers, laborers and company 
vice presidents. Each fall, the league set- 
tles on a variety of projects to study. 
Committees are formed and meet once 
a week to hear an expert on the subject 
under scrutiny. Among the league’s pi- 
oneering recommendations that be- 
came law: the Twin Cities metropolitan 
council creating an urban regional gov- 
ernment and also a tax-sharing program 
in the seven-county metropolitan area. 
Through the tax reforms, the effects of 
new development in one part of the area 
are shared by all, thus eliminating the | 
pockets of poverty and boom that char- 
acterize other urban sprawls. Qui 
aside from its other accomplishmen 
the council signals the end of a 
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THE VIEW DOWN MAIN STREET IN SAUK CENTRE, THE SETTING OF SINCLAIR LEWIS’ NOVEL : 
Once it was the symbol for a kind of porcine American self-satisfaction, "Dullness made God. 


and frequently childish rivalry between 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Some of Minnesota's success can be 
traced to its ethnic traditions. The ear- 
liest pioneers were American Yankees. 
Then came the migrations—Germans 
after the Revolution of 1848, then 
waves of Irish and Scandinavians, later 
an admixture of Poles and Slavs and 
other groups. In many respects, the 
Scandinavians, long the largest single 
group in the state, have shaped Min- 
nesota's character. They, together with 
its large Anglo-Saxon and German 
strain, account for a deep grain of so- 
briety and hard work, a near-worship 
for education and a high civic tradition 
in Minnesota life. Such qualities helped 
to produce the intelligent calm—and the 
stolidity—that characterize the efficient 
Minnesota atmosphere. It is telling that 
the University of Minnesota is proba- 
bly the dominant and most prestigious 
institution in the state. Its president, 
Malcolm Moos, sees Minnesota as a fe- 
licitous mixture of the New England in- 
fluence and the spirit of the frontier. 

Arthur Naftalin, a brilliant mayor 
of Minneapolis during the '60s, points 
out that no single group—ethnic, reli- 
gious or business—has ever been able 
to take control of the state. There were 
no Tammany machines to greet the im- 
migrants. “With our great variety,” says 
Naftalin, “we have always had to form 
coalitions.” 

The most notable was the Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor Party that Hubert 


Humphrey helped nail together in 1944: 


just before he became mayor of Min- 
neapolis. The Farmer-Labor Party was 
radical in its origins, with mostly rural, 
Scandinavian Protestant members and 
roots in the antimonopolist, Greenback 
“and Populist movements. The Demo- 

~ grats were mostly urban and more con- 
- "servative, with strong Irish, German and 
Catholic elements. Within a decade of 
— the merger, the D.F.L. emerged as the 
dominant force in Minnesota politics, 
breeding a remarkable collection of na- 
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tional figures like Humphrey, Orville 
Freeman, Eugene McCarthy and Wal- 
ter (“Fritz”) Mondale. 

The Minnesota Republicans, once 
intensely conservative, have supported 
the liberal wing of the G.O.P. for more 
than a generation. Theshift started with 
Harold E. Stassen, who took over as 
Governor in 1938, when he was 31. He 
later became a figure of fun as a pe- 
rennial presidential candidate, but one 
of Stassen's many state reforms ac- 
counts for much of the honesty of Min- 
nesota politics today. Stassen pushed 
through à comprehensive civil service 
law that abolished patronage. “By tak- 
ing politics out of the back room and en- 
gaging thousands in political activity, 
from women to college students," ob- 
serves Author Neal R. Peirce in The 
Great Plains States of America, “Stas- 
sen made the governmental process in 
Minnesota a superior instrument of the 
people's will." Says David Lebedoff, a 
Minneapolis lawyer and author: “Pol- 
itics is an honorable profession in this 
state. In other states, people don't gam- 
ble away their best years in politics. 
Here it's expected, because we feel it is 
important enough." 

Among the state's young citizen- 


- politicians: 


> Martin Olav Sabo, 35, the son 
of Norwegian immigrants, worked his 
way through Augsburg College. In 
1960, as he was preparing to go on to 
graduate school, a friend encouraged 
him to run for the state legislature. He 
did and won, several times. By 1969, at 
the age of 30, he was the youngest re- 
turning member of the house. But he 


had accumulated enough experience 


and respect from his colleagues to be 
elected minority leader. In 1972, he be- 
came speaker of the house. The job en- 
titles him to a $700-a-year raise, but in 
order to support his wife and two 
daughters, he sells life insurance on the 
side. “My philosophy is to do your best 
wherever you can,” says Sabo. Despite 
his prominence, he still campaigns by 
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away from his job, politicking yould b 
company has been really good ablerson v 
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they are idealistic. Most of the praced ai 
have met are the latter.” Jouglas 
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entify with Truman, Humphrey and 
ondale. All of them were poor, close 
working people and came from ru- 
| backgrounds. It’s tougher for me to 
entify with F.D.R. and JERKS? 
After two terms in the state house 
representatives, Anderson was elect- 
MH to the senate and marked as a comer. 
hh 1968, Hubert Humphrey chose him 
TM be his Minnesota chairman in the 
"M esidential race. He began thinking 
bout the governorship and accepting 
beaking invitations all over the state. 
June 1969, when the legislature ad- 
Surned, Anderson started a full-time 
ampaign for the D.F.L. gubernatorial 
ndorsement. For months he criss- 
-rossed the state, appearing wherever 
ie could gather an audience. He would 
arive miles to some small town, make 
"Nis pitch, have dinner and return home 
~~ 2 or 3 in the morning. 
Tax-Reform. It was a bold person- 
l gamble. He had no money of his own; 
nd uU campaign cost more than $ 100.000 
Mind left him more than $30,000 in debt. 
ays his wife Mary, a bright and gre- 
| Hoarious former Bemidji High School 
€ Sülomecoming queen whom he married 
‘ctl, 1963: “If we had lost, I think we 
alf hiyould have had to sell the house, and I 
ckin vould be scrubbing floors today." An- 
Od abiferson was nominated on the sixth bal- 
0 a8 li5t, David Lebedoff, who served as his 
accotampaign manager, says, "This is a state 
comen. which a young guy without means 
ind lur connections knows the sky is the lim- 
litist if he runs for public office—and this 
poliis why so many do." 
he po: In the general elections, Anderson 
thepiaced an attractive liberal Republican, 
Douglas M. Head, the incumbent attor- 
wupiey general. There were two pivotal 
borh?oints in the campaign. One was An- 
wonderson's appearance in TV spots. He is 
; Cols startlingly effective TV performer, 
satasyne of the best since John Kennedy. His 
re agerank blue eyes, framed by a rugged, 
e meectangular face, came across and re- 
fsted ersed the polls that had favored Head. 
andidt he second crucial point was his en- 
3 bid jlersement of a tax-reform program 
| wojliBgested by the Citizens League, a plan 
says jalling for the state to take over a large 
eal hare of the school-financing burden 
^, rto m local districts, mandating a huge 
Yes pnctease in the state budget. 
a The Republicans thought that An- 
^ person had blundered fatally. That they 
d yere wrong is an excellent example of 
edish he sophistication of the Minnesota vot- 
er Vets. They were’ willing to elect a man 
edomiyho promised to raise some of their tax- 
avi s-in return for larger overall gains. 
ndé'Mhen he took office, Anderson pro- 
yotes1osed a $762 million boost in state taxes 
__=toughly a 30% increase in the bien- 
ndemital budget. Eventually, he got through 
o9. $588 million compromise package, 
ackelvith substantial increases in the taxes 
n antn liquor and cigarettes, and in corpo- 
apiet ate and personal income taxes, along 
ake vith a 1e rise in the sales tax. With such 
pitate revenues he increased state aid for 
ym ducation from 43% to 63% in the first 
; EP. and now to 70%, thereby decreas- 
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ing the real estate tax burden by an ay- 
erage of 11.5%. 

It was a major piece of social leg- 
islation, for within a six-year period, it 
will virtually equalize the per-pupil 
spending for education throughout the 
state and thus go a long way toward 
equalizing education in the cities, sub- 
urbs and rural areas. Anderson has had 
other victories. All legislative meetings 
of any kind must now be open to the 
public—no more private executive ses- 
sions in the legislature. A full-time om- 
budsman has been established in the 
corrections department. The magnifi- 
cent St. Croix River has been added to 
the National Scenic River System. Vot- 
er registration has in effect been abol- 
ished. Anderson has also started a mas- 
sive reorganization of the executive 
branch in Minnesota, establishing a de- 
partment of state planning designed to 
decentralize and coordinate manage- 
ment of the state's various agencies. 

Astonishingly, the huge tax increas- 
es did little to diminish Anderson's 
popularity. Though detractors call him 
"Spendy Wendy," a recent Minnesota 
poll showed his level of approval at 5096 
—with 22% unfavorable. 

Anderson’s personal habits are con- 
servative. His strongest expletives are 
“Sugar!” and “Son of a biscuit!” and 
the most damning thing he generally 
says—this time about a Democratic 
Senator—is that “he is a weak tinkler.” 
Anderson still plays hockey in an old- 
timers’ league, jogs daily, packs golf 
clubs for his out-of-town trips and likes 
to open the fishing season, although he 
has had little time for the sport oth- 
erwise. He is a staunch civil libertarian, 
and while he would not think of going 
to see Deep Throat, or even Last Tan- 
go in Paris, he would never consider try- 


GOVERNOR WENDELL ANDERSON RELAXING ON THE GRASS IN MINNEAPOLIS 
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ing to shut them down either. Throat, 
in fact, has been playing for weeks in 
Minneapolis. When working, Anderson 
likes to have Chopin on the hi-fi. When 
relaxing, he likes to stretch out on the 
floor in his shorts, drink beer and watch 
television. His wife admits, "It is hard 
to think of him as the Governor then." 

Some think that Anderson's future 
may be larger than Minnesota. Both of 
the state's Senators, Humphrey and 
Mondale, have sidelong presidential 
ambitions for 1976. If neither tries, then 
Anderson's path to the U.S. Senate is 
blocked—Humphrey, then 65, would be 
sure to run again in 1976, and Mon- 
dale is not due to run until 1978. An- 
derson himself faces re-election next 
year. If he wins well, he could become 
a serious contender for Vice President 
on the 76 national ticket—with any- 
one, of course, except a fellow Minne- 
sotan. Being young, Midwestern, Prot- 
estant and a Governor he might 
elegantly complement a Ted Kennedy 
candidacy. although some might think 
it entirely too youthful a package. Or 
he might fit in well with a Muskie can- 
didacy. Anderson insists, with a convic- 
tion he can afford at such an early age, 
that “I intend to do the best job I can 
for the state." It would be understand- 
able of course if Wendy Anderson want- 
ed never to leave Minnesota. Washing- 
ton would not be half so pleasant. 

Other states have more dramatic at- 
tractions, of course. To be in Ely or St. 
Cloud or even Minneapolis on a Sat- 
urday night and looking for excitement 
is to be conscious that nights are for 
sleeping. But there is something in the 
verdict of Chuck Ruhr: "California is 
the flashy blonde you like to take out 
once or twice. Minnesota is the girl you 
want to marry." 
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CORNELIA WALLACE TAKES OFF 


Cornelia Wallace, 34, the beautiful 
second wife of Alabama's Governor 
George Wallace, likes to drive fast, so 
fast, in fact, that she recently joked to 
a nonplussed Dick Cavett, they had to 
"put a governor on me." She has now 
approached the sound barrier as a pas- 
senger in an F-4 Phantom fighter be- 
longing to the Alabama National 
Guard. Back on the ground at Mont- 
gomery's Dannelly Field, Cornelia an- 
nounced, “I think we should have more 
women pilots, and I hope it will not be 
too long before we have a woman in 
the space program." Meanwhile, 
dressed as she was in an olive flight suit 
with the three stars of a lieutenant gen- 
eral on each shoulder, Cornelia out- 
ranked every man in sight. 

a 


Pert, occasionally impertinent 
Newswoman Sally Quinn, 32, this week 
begins squaring off against NBC’s Bar- 
bara Walters each morning on CBS-TV. 
During rehearsals leading up to the de- 
but, she was alternately laughing hys- 
terically and feeling “frozen with ter- 
ror. Sally shares an apartment with her 
longtime boy friend, Warren Hoge, city 
editor of the New York Post, but their 
schedules leave them few free hours to- 
gether—she works from 1 a.m. till noon, 
he from 8:30 a.m. to 8:30 p.m. When 
Sally moved to Manhattan, her col- 
leagues at the Washington Post, where 
she had been a reporter for four years, 
gave her a going-away present in keep- 
ing with her new status: a full-size door 

marked with a.huge gold star. One fel- 
low staffer scribbled a tongue-in-cheek 
reference to Sally’s rise to instant fame: 
“Write if you get work.” 
LJ 
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They were back in Rome where it 

all started eleven years ago during the 
filming of Cleopatra. This time it was 
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SALLY QUINN SQUARES OFF ON CBS-TV AGAINST BARBARA WALTERS 


quits for Elizabeth Taylor and Richard 
Burton. After a 17-day separation and 
brief reconciliation, the Burtons were 


zerland, their legal residence. In spite 
of rumors about Peter Lawford, Warren 
Beatty and Helmut Berger, Liz denied 
that there were any other men involved. 
Richard was equally insistent that he 
had no new loves. Meanwhile, Liz be- 
gan work on her new film The Driver's 
Seat. Her comment to those who tried 
to console her: “It takes one day to die 
—another to be born." 
a 

When Faye Dunaway and Warren 
Beatty thrashed to death as the gunfire 
of Texas Rangers sheriffs’ deputies hit 
their car in the climactic scene of Bon- 
nie and Clyde, audiences too were riv- 
eted to their seats in horror. Now Peter 
Simon II, 22, a casino owner from Jean, 
Nev., who saw the movie three times, 
has become the proud owner of the ac- 
tual death car, a Ford V-8 sedan that 
Bonnie Parker and Clyde Barrow stole 
in 1934 from a farm in Topeka. (Bar- 
row wrote Henry Ford I: “I drove Fords 
exclusively when I could get away with 
one. For sustained speed and freedom 
from trouble, the Ford has got every 
other car skinned.” Its new owner plans 
to exhibit the sedan, still bloodstained 
and riddled with 160 bullet holes, at 
$2.50 a throw. For him it wasn’t ex- 
actly a steal. He paid $175,000 for it at 
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: B inceton, Mass., auction, making it 
most expensive used car in history, 
Yarer even than Adolf Hitler's Mercedes 
0-K. which went to a Pennsylvania 
jusement-park owner for $153,000 
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LE “Itsure is great to be home,” said In- 
MWanapolis Mayor Richard Lugar in the 
JT Yiderstatement of the summer. He, his 
Aife Charlene and their four sons had 
Bwn to Denver for a week's vacation 
=A rhe Rockies. Because of the gas short- 
Ye, the Lugars spent most of the first 
P ly waiting in a long line to fill up their 
ented car at a self-service gas station. 
he next day, Charlene bit down on a 
Jece of rock candy and broke off a 
‘oth. On her way to the dentist, she 
ipped and broke a bone in her foot. 
| ack in Indianapolis, a wheelchair and 
«utches awaited the Lugars' 6 p.m. re- 
irn, but aboard their scheduled plane 
| Denver, a stewardess accidentally 
‘ew open a large hatch that ejected an 
mergency chute. The crew could not 
ət the chute back into the plane, so 
le Lugars grabbed another flight to 
hicago. There they made a sweaty 
-oss-terminal dash, with Charlene in a 
heelchair, to their connecting flight. 
loft, Lugar looked out the window and 
siscovered that one of the engines was 
n fire. The plane returned to Chicago 
» be welcomed by fire and emergency 
"ucks. A fourth plane finally got them 
ack to Indianapolis and.a patiently 
,aiting cop, with wheelchair. 
u 
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The kidnapers were demanding $17 
illion ransom for Eugene Paul Getty 
, the 16-year-old grandson of the 
merican oil billionaire (TIME, July 
). After Paul's grandfather refused to 
ell out, his mother Gail Getty Jeffries 
turned to Rome from her seaside 
ideout and appealed to the kidnapers 
) “negotiate on a more realistic basis,” 
portedly offering them $500,000 in- 
ead. Meanwhile the red-haired, freck- 


al poses for Playmen, a spaghetti 
itation of Playboy. The pictures had 
zen taken a week before his disappear- 
nce and sold to the magazine for 
71,000 by a photographer friend. 
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faced Getty turned up nude in sev- ' 
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John Ehrlichman told the Ervin com- 
mittee that he was too busy with mo- 
mentous problems to devote much time 
to Watergate. One of the matters to 
which he gave priority has now come 
to light. The editors of Compton's Pic- 
ture Encyclopedia had routinely sent a 
copy of the Compton Yearbook to the 
White House library, and Ehrlichman 
on March 12 found time to fire off a let- 
ter criticizing the new volume. “Noth- 
ing that Senators [Vance] Hartke and 
[Hubert] Humphrey have written on to- 
day's veteran justifies in any way the 
price of the book. To the contrary." 
wrote Ehrlichman, referring to an ar- 
ticle on amnesty by Humphrey and one 
on veterans by Hartke, the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. Ehrlichman said he was send- 
ing the Yearbook back because it was 
a "journal of very slanted opinion." 

a 

“I could not dance for another sec- 
ond with Rudi. He is so jealous!" Rus- 
sian Ballerina Natalia Makarova was 
giving her side of the story about why 
she had walked out on her new partner 
Rudolf Nureyev in Paris. "That man!” 
she sputtered. He became furious when 
he realized that crowds at an open-air 
production of Swan Lake had come to 
see her, not him. Moreover, “I am used 
to ballet that is refined, and a partner 
must be refined, flexible, sensitive." She 
added, "Things are difficult for a man 
who is 35." So much for the specula- 
tion that Natalia, 32, would replace Mar- 
got Fonteyn, 54, in Rudi's pas de deux. 
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A telephone in the car is the an- 
swer for quick, reliable communication, 
anywhere in crowded city or open coun- 
try. RF Communications, Inc. makes the 
finest Car Telephones and systems . . . 
simple to install, operate, and service. 


RF Car Telephones use the latest 
circuit designs and construction, for years 
of trouble-free operation. They deliver the 
highest output available today, yet use 
very little battery power. There are RF 
Car Telephones and systems for either 
the 148-to-174-MHz or 450-to-470- MHz 
band, with output power up to 55 watts. 


RF Communications equipment is 
used on land, at sea, and in the air, in 
over 100 countries around the world. For 
further information on RF Car Telephones, 
contact RF Communications, Inc. $9199 


RF COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 
1880 University Avenue E" 
Rochester, New York 14610, U.S.A. 

+5830; R chest 
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The Dynasties Preserved 


One of the scare stories about China 
that circulated in the '60s, especially 
during the brief ride of the Red Guards, 
was that Maoism had flung out the past: 
3,000 years of willow-pattern tranquil- 
lity overthrown, Confucius and Men- 
cius consigned to the paper shredder, 
and the arts of the ancestral dynasties 
—Chou and Han, T'ang and Sung, Ming 
and Chi'ing—abandoned as relics of 
decadent feudalism, replaced by the 
cast-concrete colossus of Mao or the 
agitprop poster of beaming, eupeptic 
tractor drivers exceeding their norm in 
Szechwan province. 

This, like so many of our ideas about 
China, was a myth. In fact, the Chinese 
seem to have taken Mao's apothegm, 
"Let the past serve the present," with a 
literalness that. Western archaeologists 
—hampered as they are by the depre- 
dations of the antiquity market—might 
envy. Since about 1950, China’s policy 
for exhuming and classifying its own 
past has been very coherent and sys- 
tematic. Indeed, no Western country 
has produced a state-funded archaeol- 
ogy program to equal China’s. For the 
Chinese, archaeology has a political sig- 
nificance that it lacks in the West. 

Recent Finds. From this official at- 
titude has come what must arguably be 
the most beautiful exhibition Europe 
has yet seen in the '70s: “Treasures of 
Chinese Art,” a loan show of some 400 
recent finds from the People’s Republic, 
on view at the Petit Palais in Paris 
through the summer. Later it will trav- 
el to London and early next year to To- 
ronto. It is the fruit of almost ten years’ 


French governments, begun by ex-Cul- 
ture Minister André Malraux and fin- 


ists headed by Vadime Elisseeff, chief 
curator of the Musée Cernuschi in Par- 
is. Encyclopedic in scope—the objects 
on display range from rudimentary 
quartz and flint scrapers used by Pe- 
king Man ín 500,000 B.C. to the ex- 
quisite porcelains and silver toilet ar- 
ticles of the Yuan dynasty, which ended 
in A.D. 1368—it is intelligently mount- 
ed, with unobtrusive panels of photos, 
documents and information: an ideal 
teaching show, in fact. But unlike most 
didactic exhibitions, it is crammed with 
masterpieces of breathtaking authority. 
The centerpiece is Princess Tu 
Wan's funeral shroud. Found in 1968 
in a Han dynasty tomb in Man-Ch'eng, 
+» Jess than 100 miles from Peking, it has 
"already become an object of legend 
‘=the Chinese counterpart (at least in 
Western eyes) to Tutankhamon's gold 

) mask. This is partly due to its extraor- 
ary substance and workmanship: a 
Complete body-armor of 2,156 slips of 
geen and mutton-fat jade, each no big- 
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negotiation between the Chinese and ` 


ished in detail by a group of oriental- © 


PAINTED WOOD UNICORN 
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ger than a matchbook cover, intricately 
sewn and bound together with gold wire. 
Its archaeological interest is unique: an- 
cient Chinese texts mentioned jade bur- 
ial armor as the special privilege of im- 
perial blood, but Tu Wan's shroud 
—together with its twin, made for her 
husband, the Prince Liu Cheng—is the 
first such suit yet ünearthed. But that 
aside, the shroud has an almost hallu- 
cinatory air: a green and glittering robot 
of semiprecious stone, assembled round 
a dummy. The blunt toes and plated 
wedge of a nose point at the roof, the 
eyeless head rests as though in a ma- 
chine's sleep on its gilt bronze pillow. 
Hardly less spectacular than the 
shroud is a group of bronze horses 
—some drawing war chariots and sup- 
ply wagons and one soaring through the 
air, rear hoof poised on the back of a 
swallow—that were found in 1969 in a 
tomb of a general. Prancing, caracoling 
or stiffly reined in, they constitute a lex- 
icon of equine movement that Western 
art could hardly rival for another 1400 
years. Behind the smooth, abstracted 
flow of the shapes—the bulge of crup- 
per and belly echoed by the wheel's 
arc, the jaunty bronze tail answering 
to the S-bend of chariot shafts—lies a 
fascinating array of information about 
the way a squadron of Han cavalry 
looked and was equipped, from the 


shape of its war axes to the : 
flector hood behind which o4 1 
driver sat. The art of ane e - 
was always specific; When enti 
known ceramicist of the T Oy 
ty (circa A.D. 700) made tt 
golian horseman fighting o iy 
that was found, along With n 


such statuettes, in the tom) n- 


cess Yung-T'ai in 1962, DR 
an image that still reverbet 


hairy brute from beyond ue 
edge of civilization, all rao, «i 
sinew, licking his weight in Wildest 
Even for the nonscholar iid 7 
vocative show. Why, one won En 
Shang bronze decoration... : 9e 
perb ting, or rectangular brong, 
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bian and Northwest Paci fake 


styles? The impassive faces On lh 

sel, broad, empty-eyed and sur, 

by heavy, cranklike forms, could) 
have come from a Mayan stele ji 
of a carving like the wooden d 5 
(see cut)—if that is what the o 
found in 1959 in a late Han tomb 
Wei really was—one feels afe 
sense of recurrent surprise atte 
mal parallels that now and the 
up between ancient Eastern anii? 
modern Western art. Harshly ¢ 

though with an adz, in a vigore 

of interlocking planes, charg Bron 
ward with its thick tusk lowered 
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ly to the horizontal, it might have 
yped from an exhibition of sculpture 
Lynn Chadwick or Eduardo Paoloz- 
athe 1950s. 
But this rough beast is atypical; 
rywhere else in the show, line rather 
n slabby or hacked mass predom- 
< tes, and the line is of an almost ethe- 
Vi purity. It never jerks or breaks, but 
ws gently and continuously forward 
ts planned contours This, combined 
h the grave and precise use of tra- 
ional materials, gives ancient Chinese 
almost irrespective of period—its 
ik of inevitability, as if something 
ite other than caprice or emotion 
re guiding the maker's hand. 
No profile could be stronger or bet- 
suited to its heavy substance than 
» swollen, gold-inlaid oval of the lid- 
d bronze cup from the period of the 
arring States; none more ponderous 
d full than the large gilt Han wine 
wl with its sprightly gazelle and 
»untainous camel; none lighter than 
urjje cloudy white Sung wine vase nes- 
ng inside its lotus bowl. The persis- 
3t note of this triumphant exhibition 
lea ; Pleasure in fitness: the familiar dips 
cal, lig inflections of style across the cen- 
ries are shown in objects that, for all 
feir variety of shape. purpose and 
eaning, are linked by their unswerving 
propriateness as form. = Robert Hughes 


ng After the Flood 


An hour before the wet dawn of 
bv. 4, 1966, the swollen Arno River 
int cataracts of water sluicing through 
fe narrow streets of Florence and de- 
sited half a million tons of mud, silt, 
tting butchers’ meat, excrement and 
icky black fuel oil on the city’s stone 
nd-stucco. At that moment, the future 
the city and its artistic heritage 
emed uncertain. The water was ev- 
ywhere—soaking into the fragile 
E of old carvings and panel paint- 
fs gs, expanding its cells and cracking 

seeping up inside walls and working 
ZÉntward through the surface of their 
Scoes, causing bloom, mold growth 
iud discoloration, flaking the surface of 

-prous stone like puff pastry. 
LH Florence was confronted with the 
st; (Orst problems in the history of art con- 
jrvation. But technology, as World 
jar II showed, is stimulated by disas- 
. Today the art Restoration Labora- 
ries in Florence's 16th century For- 
E zza da Basso have become the world's 
oving ground for conservation meth- 
['!Mis—thanks, in large part, to the col- 
[Mboration of university laboratories 
d. major chemical firms like Italy's 
lontedison. The techniques used by the 
ore than 60 restorers and artisans in 
e Fortezza make most earlier meth- 
ls. look antediluvian. Says Umberto 
1 Idini, 50, the dynamic head of the lab- 
atories: “Once, restorers were like 
betors who were trying to operate on 
P body without having done anatomical 

search. But the emergency of the flood 
ade it obvious that art and science had 
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teachers should teach. 


Which is why we devised the TIME Education Program: a class- 
room service for social studies teachers who like to stay 
up-to-the-minute on current affairs—without spending hours on 
research and preparation. Yet, the TIME Education Program does 
much more than just help you gather news; it's a dynamic and 
integrated approach to contemporary issues and events. Here's how 
it works: each student who enrolls in the program receives a 
weekly issue of TIME at half the regular subscription price; the 
teacher receives a series of free monthly teaching aids in addition 
to a complimentary desk copy of TIME each week. $ 
While TIME provides an easy-to-read weekly summation of 
‘national and international news, the monthly teaching aids focus on 
the crisis areas, news events and themes which are particularly 
meaningful ta young people. 
ff you'd like to know more about the TEP—and there is a lot 
'more--just fill in the coupon and mail it today. 
:s Find out how far TIME can go in your classroom—and how fa 


3 our-studen can go-on the TEP. <. 


Cut out and post to: 
TIME Education Program, C.P.O. Box 88, Tokyo, Japan 


Please send me information about The TIME Education Program. 


Miss, Mrs., Mr. 
School Name 


School Address 


City ountry. 


to be brought closer together in a long- 
range program of research." 

Baldini's allusion to medicine is 
more than casual. Even when the flood- 
waters had receded, hundreds of fres- 
coed walls in Florence remained so 
damp that the paintings were threat- 
ened by a bacterial onslaught of molds 
and fungi. “If we had not found a so- 
lution,” says Baldini, “those frescoes 
would have been devoured by micro- 
organisms.” He and his colleagues ran 
through dozens of mold-killing antibi- 
Otics to test their effect on paint. Final- 
ly one was left: Squibb’s Nystatin, a 
stomach medicine, which did not harm 
the pigments. But it came in the form 
of pills, which could not be fed to a 
wall. At last the University of Florence’s 
chemistry department found a way to 
render powdered Nystatin soluble, and 
it was sprayed on the frescoes. 

One spectacular result of this col- 
laboration between art and science will 
be seen for the first time in seven years 
this summer, Like many other frescoes, 
Fra Angelico’s Crucifixion, in the chap- 
ter house of the cloisters of San Marco, 
was suffering from a chronic problem 
that predated the flood: a pockmarked 


rash, resulting from crystallization: 


The flood damaged only one major 
work of art beyond repair: Cimabue’s 
Crucifix (Church of Santa Croce), 

Major works damaged but now suc- 
cessfully restored include; 

Two Crucifixions by Fra Angelico, 
one in the Church of San Niccoló del 
Ceppo and the other in the Museum of 
San Marco; 

Domenico Ghirlandaio: Adoration 
of the Shepherds (Church of Santa 
Trinità); , 

Taddeo Gaddi: fresco, the Last Sup- 
per (Museum of Santa Croce); 


36 


WORK IN PROGRESS AT FLORENCE'S ARTRESTORATION CENTER 
Mold, fungi, creeping dampness, rusty nails and drugs for the wall. 


Florentine Restorations:‘A Partial Tally 


from the Cross (Museum of Santa 
Croce). 


ration are the Sacrifice of Isaac by AI- 
lori (Church of San Niccolò Oltrarno), 
Bronzino's Christ Descending into Lim- 
bo (Museum of Santa Croce), and Ghi- 
berti's and Pisano’s bronze doors from 
the Florence Baptistry—which restor- 
ers may have to coat with. a transpar- 
ent synthetic resin, now under research 
in Italy, to protect them from worse 
damage by air pollution. 


within the plaster. Tiny bumps rose and 


_ flaked the paint away, speck by speck. 


Veteran Restorer Dino Dini, 61, called 
in a chemist from the University of 
Florence named Enzo Ferroni, who dis- 
covered that the crystal growth was 
caused by lime, or calcium carbonate, 
turning into calcium sulphate. It took a 
year to find an ammonia solution that 
would turn the crystals back into cal- 
cium carbonate again. Impregnating a 
postcard-size sheet of Japanese rice pa- 
per with the solution and backing the 
paper with wood pulp, Dini and an as- 
sistant pressed each little rice-paper 
block for five minutes on the surface 
of the fresco, then repeated the proce- 


dure with a second solution. It took two © 


years to thus cover each square inch of 
the vast painting. 

The thousands of tiny craters were 
filled in with water-soluble paint—pur- 
posely duller in tone than the original 
hues, so that the restoration would be 
distinguishable to the trained eye. Ex- 
ulted Dini last month, after nearly six 
years’ work in San Marco: “Look how 
Fra Angelico’s colors have come forth 


„again. They are so much purer, so much 
- more brilliant!” 


Some works are beyond restoration 


Alessandro Allori: Christ Lowered 


Among works still awaiting resto- 
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and can only be Stabilizeg : 
mous ‘of these is Cimabue hey 
tury Crucifix, which haq S ly 
back to its original home jn eq. 
from the Uffizi shortly peto att 
3 Te 

The water took off more than’ 
its paint surface and, an} 
found, would have strippeq I 
Cimabue not had the nails can 
and covered with tiny woog. 
Exposed, they would have con! 
ining more paint. Until 1969" J| 
viving pigment was too soft N 

then it was painstakingly Temp 
cleaned. Soon it will be glued i 
Cimabue's original panel. 

Baldini's staff has made star 
coveries as successive layers " 
restoration and overpainting c. 
Donatello's wooden Carving of 
Magdalen, which stood in the p. 
in Florence, was described for à 
an almost expressionist Work. It} 
blind eyeballs of old age ang, 
monochrome brown skin. Th 
tures turn out to be the work g 
hands. On cleaning, the Magdalen 
ly painted eyes, light skin ani] 
chrome garments were restored 
its whole content has changed, 

Three Eyes. A curiosity of th 
cess, kept on view in the labor; 
as a sort of talisman, is an l8thc 
Madonna which, on patch ck 
turned out to have a 17th centur 
sion under it. When that in turnw: 
ed, the restorers found a 13th « 
Madonna by the so-called “Ma 
the Magdalens” beneath. The fin 
limpsest turned out to be a Virgi 
three eyes, two noses and a pairol 
bini and was playfully christene 
casso's Madonna." 

The work of Florence's art ht 
represents a change in the phil: 
of art restoration. “Up to the l 
Baldini points out, “restoration © 
ed primarily of repainting.” Af, 
ravages of World War II, thé em 
shifted to removing damaged allt) 
from their environment and repi 
them in spots. Now Baldini andaf 
ing number of restorers are wal)’ 
moving a, fresco from a deter 
wall. Whenever possible, they H 
treat the wall or panel and then 
absolute minimum of repaintin 
restoration of Fra Angelico's C^ 
ion in San Marco neither alter 
work significantly nor added âi 
to it. Instead, it was a singula ^. 
clarification. Meanwhile, the H 
tions go on: in the workshop of * 


'tezza da Basso, there are still mo 


100 panel paintings awaiting t^^; 
Placed immediately after the Ro 
long lemon-storage shed in the i" 
Gardens, where the air was kept’ 
relative humidity, they have be^, 
ly exposed to drier air in oF eM f 
them from warping. In the For ; 
humidity is now 60%, and th 
are still not fully dry. Says Resto 
torio Granchi: “We will still 
ing art works damaged by the 
another ten or even 15 years: 
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If you're planning to visit the United 
States this year, but don't want to go in an 
organised tour, TWA’s Travelpass USA "T8 
program is for you. 

Because with Travelpass, you can go to 
any or all of 14 major cities and resorts. You can 
save a lot of money, have the complete security 
of confirmed reservations before you leave 
home-yet go exactly where you want to, 
when you want to. 

The 14 locations are Boston, Chicago, 
Denver, Honolulu, Las Vegas, Los Angeles, 
Miami Beach, New Orleans, New York, Niagara 
Falls, Philadelphia, Phoenix, San Francisco and 

Washington D.C. 


HOW TRAVELPASS WORKS 
You purchase Travelpass from TWA or 
your travel agent in convenient 3 night 
groupings. 

\ This is simply a way of saving money, 
as hotel prices come down dramatically when 
you buy them in groups like this. 

Yet you're not compelled to spend all 
3 nights in any one hotel or location. 

What's more, Travelpass hotels are 
available in three plans, Economy, Standard or 


Superior. 
Economy prices start from as low as $27 


- for 3 nights. That’s per person in a good room 


with bath, based on double occupancy. 

Even with the Economy plan, you'll 
probably get air-conditioning and television. 
With Standard, you'll probably get a bigger 
room, and color television. 

And with the Superior plan, you'll be 
staying in prestige hotels of the Hilton, 
Sheraton, Holiday Inn class. Yet you'll be 
making a big saving over the normal rates for 
such hotels. 

- Single rooms are available in each 
category for slightly higher rates. ; 
; And with all plans, there are a great 


selection of optional extras. Sightseeing tours, 
: | TWA can arrange all 


airport to hotel transfer NA CE 
NE E 


A's Travelpass"/3 program. ” 
How it makes - 
pendent travel to the USA — 
easier than ever before. — - 


HOTELPASS TOO 

If you'd like an even wider choice of 
locations, TWA has another program: Hotelpass. 

This covers no less than 27 places: Atlanta, 
Boston, Buffalo/Niagara Falls, Chicago, Denver, 
Detroit, Honolulu, Houston, Las Vegas, 
Los, Angeles, Mexico City, Miami, Miami Beach, 
Montreal, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
Phoenix, Salt Lake City, San Antonio, San Diego, Bur 
San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Tuscon, E 
Vancouver and Washington D.C. E 

With Hotelpass, you buy individual one- 
night coupons for just $7.50 per person per day, 
double occupancy ($12.00 single). You can use 
the coupons at any hotel on the Hotelpass list 
without advance reservation. All you have to do E 
in most cases is ring or turn up before 6.00 p.m. . 2 
on the day concerned. j K 

First Class hotels are available in 12 cities 
for $12.50 per person per day ($18.00 single). EE i 


PLUS FREE BONUSES E 

With every three Hotelpass coupons you ah 

buy, you'll get a special Bonus Coupon. j 

In New York, for example, you can use a 

coupon for a free guided tour of the United . 

Nations. And in Buffalo, a coupon can be traded 

for a free round trip bus ticket to Niagara Falls. 
-Your travel agent has full details of all 

these great programs. Call him or TWA. 
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Makings and Unmakings 


Since 1961, Theodore H. White's 
colorful, magisterial narratives of pres- 
| idential campaigns have become a stan- 
dard part of the election returns, a quad- 
rennial post-mortem on the body 
politic. In The Making of the President 
—1972 (published this week by Athene- 
um), White faced his severest test to 
date. The 1972 campaign, dominated by 
a challenger who could not get started 
and an incumbent who would not come 
out to fight, was short on political blood 
and guts. More important, the cam- 
paign's invisible drama—Watergate and 

related skulduggery—did not begin un- 
folding until White was in the final 
stages of writing. Now Watergate over- 
shadows the visible campaign of 1972. 

White admits these handicaps. But 
in the record of a frustrating campaign, 
he sees signs of a momentous change 
in the national psyche, a visible shift in 
the U.S. cycle between bouts of ideal- 
ism and fits of hunkering down. The 
election, he says, signaled the retreat of 
New Deal domestic and postwar for- 
eign policies that had "increased the 
power of the state beyond the experi- 
ence of any previous generation." In 
Whites view, McGovern was the 
spokesman for an increasingly tar- 
nished liberal orthodoxy, advocating 
ever greater use of federal legislation 
and revenues for social tinkering, Nix- 
on heralded a welcome stand-down, 
promising voters a withering away of 
the giant federal state and its intrusive 
demands. “The Americans,” White con- 
cludes, “were for slowing the pace of 
power, and they chose Richard Nixon.” 

What the voters saw, White adds, 
may not have been what they got. Nix- 
on, after all, concentrated power in the 
Executive Branch to an extent that is 
only now becoming clear, and his Ad- 


ministration gave law-enforcement au- 
thorities new access to private lives. Mc- 
Govern, for his part, had considerable 
difficulty in appealing to the Democrats’ 
traditional liberal constituency, and 
may yet be viewed as the forerunner of 
some genuinely new politics—or mere- 
ly as a quirk. 

White portrays McGovern’s nomi- 
nation as a well-intentioned but unde- 
niable disaster. The McGovern “guer- 
rilla" movement, as White tells it, was 
born on a hot, violent night in Chicago 
in 1968, when distracted delegates to 
the Democratic - National Convention 
voted to reform their party during the 
next four years—and unwittingly bound 
themselves to what in effect became eth- 
nic, sexual and youth quotas. Dominat- 
ed by a staff of zealous reformers, the 
resulting commission succeeded in pass- 
ing a series of sweeping new rules fa- 
vorable to women, youth and blacks vir- 
tually under the unsuspecting noses of 
many party regulars. 

Militant Elitism. White persuasive- 
ly argues that the formula devised to de- 
termine the makeup of delegations to 
the 1972 Democratic Convention could 
not help working against the goal of 
fairness. The “quota idea,” White says, 
inevitably excluded as well as included. 
“By insisting on a fixed proportion of 
youth, for example, and ignoring a fixed 
proportion of the elderly, it excluded 
the old. By insisting on a fixed propor- 
tion of blacks, Indians or Spanish- 
speaking and ignoring, say, Italians, 
Poles, Irish, Jews, old-stock colonials, 
it restricted.” The Democrats’ Pepsi del- 
egations, White suggests, were ready- 
made for McGovern’s antiwar crusades, 
but left their candidate hostage to a mil- 
itant elitism that excluded much of the 
country. Although McGovern sought to 
edge away from the New Left, in the 
public mind he was saddled with rad- 
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ical positions on drugs 
among other issues of h 
supporters. 

White's powers of re 
if anything improved oye; ü sive int 
Often more thoroughly than ds ^S 
didates, he illuminates areas M ur ye 
to the campaign but crucia| to mult an 
try. Sometimes these fo ays .iority m 
be simple stalling, but often thugh-min 
ify and enlighten. His sum, ‘hite dec 
America’s dwindling Power iat time, 
national trade and Economics ould hav 
the reader across oceans of «the maj 
finance and deposits him sq, iry, in à 
the Nixonomics of Phase I, inay Vell on 
in August 1971. "Nixon had gjisenhow 
makeshift, transitory respong/hite lef 
problem of bread-and-butter, pord slet 
politically he could not do oj, pe^ the 
White says. "But in doing sop”! get 
opened a new chapter of Amer? p 
tory. The postwar world was hone y 
over, at home as abroad, at th 
counter as in Viet Nam.” 

White masterfully conveys arew a k 
few instances in the Campaignig amour 
real drama flared, including theigguise. | 
tion and dumping of Thomas Exnly ten | 
as McGovern's running mate. Bif nearly 
the election, the book belongs tohore in 1 
ard Nixon. The President strilápments. 
China, and in the moment of allosions 
shake with Chou En-lai, "Chinpat plar 
erased as the enemy." orced W 

At home, he manfully wageuture dis 
not so much with the floundering! “On 
ocrats as with a more dangerousiinew | 
tile press, “which claimed it unday 15. 
and spoke for the people betltMay 9, a 
he did himself." For years a dip and r 
Nixonian hatchet politics, Whiidded o 
grown increasingly sympatheticiCant tw 
now quieter Nixon style. Proudizven if 
yetvoften painfully aware that Wight. bel 
“essentially alone" in everythingh@d reac 


: i i ed ugh ho 
White writes, Nixon develop Be Ww 


dent's p: 
'allen b« 
'eader v 
lave fo 
X natio 
he one 
lide act 

Bus; 
ümentar 
Ing revi 
y, Waterge 
bought 
Bion in t| 
lal int 
Shakes 


other . 
tf power- 
Frant 


2, 
Dr kable “fatalism of outlook and a 
AM nal melancholy which added wis- 
T to his reflections." 
d a The book was to have ended on a tri- 
| fanaphant note, a “view from Olympus, 
March 17. 1973, as Nixon described 
Orta; use of a President s power in an ex- 
r theasive interview with the author, White 
an ycords a self-confident Nixon, trained 
S pet four years in office to ignore public 
to,mult and exclude all but highest- 
‘Vs siority matters from his attention; such 
n ijj ugh-minded devotion to long views is, 
ump hite decides, the stufi of history. At 
er jj at time, he writes, "my judgment 
nig ould have cast Richard Nixon as one 
of athe major Presidents of the 20th cen- 
Squall: in a rank just after Franklin Roo- 
ina Velt, ona level with Truman, Wilson, 
i grisenhower, Kennedy. Six days after 
"hite left the President, James Mc- 


B yord's letter to Judge John Sirica blew 


e 


t tef power—and its abuse.” 


Frantic Pace. This unexpected turn 

Veys arew a kink into White's narrative that 
aign o amount of last-minute revision could 
g ltsiseuise. White had originally allocated 
as Exnly ten pages to Watergate (in a book 
te. Bif nearly 400), prudently holding four 
igs Whore in reserve for postelection devel- 
stridpments. The string of Watergate ex- 
of aifosions in March and April rendered 
‘Chithat plan thoroughly inoperative and 
orced White into a frantic race against 


wageuture disclosures and the clock. 
ering! “On about May 1,” 


llide actually recorded. 


AUGUST 13,1973 200. 


pen the Watergate cover-up. In evi- 
thst distress, White writes: "I was to 
50 brought down from Olympus to con- 
Werther with the President and millions 
thong other Americans, the housekeeping 


he says, “I 
rousiinew I was never going to make a 
unday 15.deadline. I got page proofs on 
betlMay 9, and I had to start tearing them 
a cùp and rewriting.” The last words were 
Whitidded on the evening of June 8—a 
ieticicant two months before publication. 
roudizven if the scandal had come fully to 
hat tight before the election—and Nixon 
ningtlad reacted to it by ordering a thor- 
oped Mgh housecleaning of his Administra- 

lon—White maintains that the Pres- 
dent's popular majority would not have 
allen below 5596. Perhaps so, but the 
gader wonders whether White would 
lave found in that result a resettling 
i national priorities quite so epic as 
le one he reads into the 60.7% land- 


Busy preparing a television doc- 
imentary on the campaign and await- 
Ing reviews, White continues to follow 
Watergate and admits to some third 
ughts arrived at too late for inclu- 
Nin the book. “The White House spe- 
al intelligence unit—the plumbers— 
shakes me; the economy going out of 
Sontrol shakes me.” White continues to 
Praise Nixon's first-term accomplish- 
2 ots while “suspending judgment on 
€ President until Watergate is over.” 
mee raodened by the summer's disclo- 

S ut not in the least convinced that 
tews have been fatally outdated. “I 
In not," he says, “competing in the pi- 
Y and outrage sweepstakes of 1973." 


THE MCCRARYS WITH SON MICHAE 


No Private Segregation 


Sandra McCrary, a U.S. Navy em- 
ployee who lived in the Washington sub- 
urb of Falls Church, Va., and Marga- 
ret Gonzales, a: Howard University 
secretary in nearby Dale City, Va. 
once shared the same baby sitter. That 
was how they found out that they 
also shared the same problem. The 
McCrarys’ son Michael, 2, and the Gon- 


zaleses’ son Colin, 6, had both been re- | 


jected by local private schools. So the 
parents went to court and charged that 
their children had been barred on ra- 
cial grounds. Last week Federal District 
Judge Albert V. Bryan Jr. ruled in their 
favor and declared for the first time that 
private schools cannot practice racial 
discrimination. 

Although there is no law specifically 
covering segregated private schools, 
Judge Bryan, citing the Federal Civil 
Rights Act of 1866, stated that "all per- 
sons shall have the same right to make 
and enforce contracts as is enjoyed by 
whites.” He declared that the barring 
of black children from private schools 
violated their parents’ right to make a 
contract. If the ruling is upheld after 
the appeals being planned by the South- 
ern Independent Schools Association, it 
will be binding on that groups entire 
membership: 395 private schools and 
180,000 pupils in seven Southern states. 
Theoretically, the decision can also be 
applied to Northern private schools if 
discrimination can be proved. 

The two schools against which the 
suit was filed in 197 


‘ 


2—Bobbe's Private 


School in Arlington and 
Fairfax-Brewster School in 
Fairfax County—both de- 
nied in the court that race 
had been their guide, but 
Judge Bryan called the deni- 
als "unbelievable." Neither 
school has ever had a black 
pupil or a black applicant. 
Bryan said the admissions 
policies of the schools show 
no "plan or purpose of ex- 
clusiveness for the selection 
of students other than race." 
The fact that the schools are 
open to every white child, he 
said, "disposes of the argu- 
ment that these were truly 
private schools." 

Allison W. Brown Jr., at- 
torney for the parents, 
praised the decision as a pro- 
visional end to a "gray area" 
in education. "It was not 
clear that private schools 
were covered by the civil 
rights laws," he said. "Many 
schools believed that if they 
got no Government funds 
and were completely private, 
then they didn't have to op- 
erate in a nondiscriminatory 
fashion. This clarifies it." 

Attorney George S. Leonard, who 
represented the Southern Independent 
Schools Association, said the appeal 
would be taken to the Supreme Court, 
if necessary. "There is no longer a place 
of refuge for any group,” he said: “This 
is about the most important freedom de- 
cision ever made. It is so fundamental 
it affects the entire country.” 

As a practical matter, both the Mc- 
Crary and Gonzales families have 
moved to different neighborhoods, but 
for their troubles, Judge Bryan award- 
ed them damages totaling $7,500. 


Watergate for Credit 


The fall course catalogue at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will contain an un- 
usual entry: a three-credit course on 
“Constitutional Aspects of Watergate.” 


“The name has drawing power,” - 


says Law Professor Philip B. Kurland, 
52. whose office has received “30 or 40 
calls” since the class was announced two 
weeks ago. The semester-long course is 
limited to 25 undergraduates who will 
meet four hours a week. 

Kurland, a distinguished author 
(Politics, the Constitution, and the War- 
ren Court) and a consultant to the Ervin 
committee, will focus on the questio 


of separation of powers, Executive priv- 


ilege and impeachment. He sees the’ 
sis as the "apex of the transfer of T 
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Tameness Is All 


KING LEAR 
by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


James Earl Jones Seems 
good deal about kingship buty 
about old age. His King Leo 
York Shakespeare Festiva] in 
Park has a certain grandeur in 
ly portions of the work, a aon 
of reasonable outrage Over " 
majesté of his elder daughter, y 
eccentricities of age—the Sud, 


and pets, the false Starts, queer, 


of « 


tions and erratic humors 
—are only rarely present. 
As a result, Lear’s descent ip, 


ness after Goneril (Rosalind Cai 


ACA 


JONES & CASHIN “LEAR” 
.Wowing with elocution. 


Regan (Ellen Holly) turn him ® 
the very houses he gave them # 
tressingly smooth, almost melodi 
ic. Jones never touches the univer 
timeless fears of generational [ea 
are implicit in: the play. Indeed i 
of the time his work seems pe: 
cutionary than emotional. He re s 
heavily on wowing the audien 
his rich, supple voice. nm 
"Director Edwin Sherins 
movement is brisk and effecti? 
there is no wildness in it, no sensi P 
rational forces fiercely at play: At 
the rest of the cast, only René b 
i jonois as Edgar rises above or 
ss NIB GEH | pany competence. In his mad st 


Nx T 
finds and illuminates the heart 4 


darkness Shakespeare was M. 
penetrate. If his fellows had h! | 
and' imagination, this Lear mur | 
wee been more than just another Fw 
| gifted, but perhaps overly am 

5 d 


- a = star. 
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zm The International Man. Citizen of a world- 
@ wide community of ideas and economic action. Heisthe 
international reader of TIME. 

-i He is well educated, his interests know | 

} éno boundaries. Most likely he is in business, at the top of 
ei his profession. He likes to live well and can afford to do 

bii so. Overwhelmingly, the international reader of TIME is 
© a citizen of the country he lives in, notan American. 

| To reach him, more than 1500 advertisers 
“a have bought space in TIMES international editions, 

=" worth some $31.2 million. 

: -. Dotheyknow something you don't know? 


Skylab's New Crisis: 
A Rescue Mission? 


It was early morning in Houston 
when the first hint of trouble came. 
Watching his instrument console, an 
engineer on duty in Mission Control no- 
ticed an unusual temperature drop in 
the fuel system of one of the clusters 
of little steering rockets on the Apollo 
command and service modules (CSM) 
that had carried the second Skylab crew 
to their orbital home on July 28 and is 
néeded to ferry them back to earth. 
About fifteen minutes later, the astro- 
nauts themselves became aware of the 
€ problem when an alarm went off aboard 
797^ the space station, jolting them out of 
their sleep. Later, as they looked out of 
the window, they saw sparkling parti- 
cles streaming by the orbital workshop. 
Said Skylab Commander Alan Bean 
with the coolness of a lunar-landing vet- 
eran: “We thought that was unusual.” 
So it was. The temperature drop and 
the particles signaled a crisis that could 
lead to the first rescue mission in the his- 
tory of space flight. 

Controllers quickly determined.the 
cause of the symptoms: a line from the 
tank containing the oxidizer necessary 
to fire the thrusters had apparently 
sprung a leak. That mishap—coupled 
with the earlier loss of oxidizer from a 
unit in one of the other four-nozzle clus- 
ters when a valve jammed during ren- 
dezvous with Skylab—left the ferry 
craft with part of its attitude control SyS- 
tem not working. For several nerve- 
racking hours last week, NASA officials 
contemplated bringing the second crew 
of Skylab astronauts home immediate- 
ly, lest any further deterioration in the 
Apollo rocket control system jeopardize 
their chances of a safe splashdown. By 
week's end the space agency had set- 
tled on a different course. For the time 
being at least, the Skylab team would 
be allowed to continue its record-break- 
ing 59-day mission. As a safeguard, 
however, round-the-clock work was or- 

dered at Cape Kennedy to prepare an- 


Rescue Command Module 
modified to carry 
five passengers 


ü 
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other Apollo craft for a rescue mission. 

Skylab's most recent problem 
came only a day or so after Bean and 
Space Rookies Jack Lousma and Owen 
Garriott had finally overcome a bad 
case of motion sickness brought on by 
their exposure to zero G. During the ini- 
tial stages of their mission, the crewmen 
—especially Lousma, who vomited sev- 
eral times—were barely able to perform 
routine housekeeping and experimental 
chores. But their "stomach awareness," 
as NASA euphemistically called it, was 
quickly overshadowed by the oxidizer 
leak. : 

The loss of the thrusters on Apollo’s 
service module was not in itself critical. 
Experience in NASA’s ground simulators 
has shown that an Apollo spacecraft can 
be steered with only one service-module 
rocket cluster—or even with only the 
thrusters on the command module. 
What worried space-agency engineers 
was the possibility of further deteriora- 
tion in the propulsion system. The small 
thruster systems, as well as Apollo's big 
main engine at the rear of the service 
module, use the same type of oxidizer. 
What is more, the chemical had come 
from the same batch at Cape Kennedy. 
Thus, if it contained some contaminant, 
all of the spacecraft's engine systems 
might well be imperiled. 

Space Walk. Shortly after the trou- 
ble was identified, Christopher C. Kraft 
Jr., the Johnson Space Center’s direc- 
tor, put ina call to Cape Kennedy: How 
Soon could a rescue vehicle be made 
ready for launch? He also checked with 
NASA headquarters in Washington 
about such a mission. By midmorning; 
after emergency meetings in Washing- 
ton, Houston and the Cape, Kraft had 
his answers. A three-shift, 24-hour-a- 
day operation could get a rescue vehi- 
cle (actually the command ship origi- 
nally designated to be used by the third 
Skylab team) ready for launch by Sep- 
tember 10. NASA headquarters also ap- 
proved the cost: at least an extra 
$2,000,000; 

As the order went out to begin the 


preparations, the shape'of the proposed - 


„SPACE SAVER 


rescue became clear. Cape 
Pad 39B would have to be Ke 
ied for another launch, The ^l ^ 
cue ship would have to be at 
other gear to accommodate pÙ 
gers instead of the usual thre! 
lasted with 1,000 Ibs. of lead is à 
sate for the resulting shift m i 
of gravity. Astronauts Vance p' 
Don Lind, back-up Skylah k | 
would pilot the craft to à B 
with Skylab and probably dow 
emergency port at the side Of th 
station (see chart). The three Sk 
tronauts would then eject the i 
Apollo from the docking moi 
make room for the third Crew 
NASA still optimistically hopes, 
up in November. Ese 
The final decision to launch A 
precedented rescue mission wij; 
made until early in Septem, |. — 
week's end, in fact, e ee 
cials were still hoping that there, ar 
be no need for it at all. For One 
chemical tests at the Cape ons | 
of the oxidizer used for the Skyl 
sion showed that it was not to 
nated and probably not responsi 
the leak. Commented Kraft: "y; 
ways end up preparing yourself f. 
worst and you usually end up in; 
ter position." He also sent word: 
Skylab crew that they were stil 
for a full mission. 
Said the elated Bean: “Thats 
we've been hoping you would s; 
fact, the astronauts got ready tt 
their repeatedly postponed spat 
early this week. That will enable; 
to erect a second sunshade o 
area stripped bare when a mi 
teorite shield ripped off durin 
lab’s launch in May. The asitt 
will also take the opportunity 'F 
load their solar-telescope arrai 
fresh film. Underscoring the ri 


Optimism at Houston that Skylabi) 


survive this latest crisis, Kron 
arrangements to bring Soviet a! 


- sador Anatoly Dobrynin to Ho 


at week's end for a look at opt? 
inside Mission Control. 
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n you pay to fly 
iouldn't have towalk. — 


Pan Am lands here. A few 
steps and a short escalator 
ride takes you to immi- 
gration control and your 
baggage. 


PSE Seen 


Cap NW. asd MR 
i a= as 
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PS Thisis where you collect 
rself 1 your baggage. Take a 

i few steps to customs. 
up in: 
word! 
re stil 

m». 
That’ There are 36 customs 4 ~ 
uld si points. Move on a few E 
ady te steps to a waiting cab. 
spat 
nable 
le o 
a mic Q o 
luring : After flying someone thousands of miles you can hardly 
E rud expect them to walk another one just to get through the 1 
arra E a terminal. That's why when we built our own new terminal at = 
Ye re p S Kennedy Airport, New York, it was designed so you'd “a 
ylab hardly have to walk at all. E 
Kraft f A Of course, if you've got some time on your hands, it's E 
jet 5 e worth hanging around for a bit. You can buy a book, watch al 
ET TV, have a shower, eat French, Mexican, Spanish or Medi- 3 
t f -terranean food, or have drinks in a couple of bars. 


[S 
N Your cab is waiting, And when you come back, it's all exactly the same, 

except the other way round! Now you can get from your car 
tothe plane in no time. 

If, on the other hand, when you land at our new terminal, © 
you want to go somewhere completely different, you can by. 
walking a few steps. Allegheny now flies from our terminal. 
When you get through Pan Am's customs, Allegheny's 
departure gates are right there. So you can now fly on to the . 
north-eastern and central parts of the USA by walking only 
afew steps. M 

Call your travel agent, and fly the world's most 
enced airline next time. 


- The world’s most experienced airline SEP 
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The "Little American" 


“Pm a conservative Republican 
who hasn't approved of any conserva- 
tive Republican in years because most 
conservative Republicans aren't conser- 
vative enough for me.” So says John J. 
Wilson, 72, who knows his own mind 
and does not hesitate to speak it. The 
habit can get him into trouble, as it did 
last week when he intemperately re- 
ferred to Hawaii Senator Daniel Inouye 
as "that little Jap." When incredulous 
reporters double-checked the remark,* 
‘Wilson refused to retract it. "That's just 
the way I speak,” he said. Then, as 

though Inouye's citizenship were some- 
how different from his own, he added: 
“IT wouldn't mind being called a little 
American." Wilson's remarks were not 
all that surprising: in the past he has 
openly opposed both blacks and wom- 


INOUYE WATCHES WITNESS 


Was there a secret third client in the White 


en joining the D.C. Bar Association. But 
his newest outburst prompted a deluge 
of protests, including a complaint to the 
D.C. bar disciplinary board. 
- The Inouye incident, however un- 
- seemly, threatened to overshadow a far 
more serious controversy that one 
Washington lawyer summed up in the 
— question: "How the hell can Wilson rep- 
..resent two guys whose interests aren't 
the same?” Whether because of his con- 
servative reputation, or his reputation 
as one of Washington’s top trial law- 
_yers, or both, Wilson got a telephone 
call one day last April from John Ehr- 
lichman, whom he had never met be- 
_ fore. That same day Wilson was also 
. retained by H.R. Haldeman. Thus he 
appeared before the Ervin committee 


er, year and tone of voice. Inouye himself 
Is. of the time he decided to introduce himself 

ouse Speaker Sam Rayburn. Said Rayburn: 
“I know who you are. How many one-armed Japs 
do you think we have in the House?” 


Tar 


degree e apparently depends on the 
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as counsel for both men—or, as he once 
let slip, for “John Haldeman.” 

The situation is not unprecedented, 
but Wilson "is in a dangerous area, and 
he appreciates that," says Fred Grabow- 
sky, counsel to the D.C. bar's disciplin- 
ary board. No lawyer, Grabowsky adds, 
can give both clients full measure if it 
becomes necessary “to be an accuser 
against one to defend the other.” 

Mindful of the fact that Wilson has 
had at least two private meetings with 
President Nixon, some wonder if the at- 
torney might not have, perhaps unof- 
ficially, a secret third client. One legal 
observer argues that “the only way Nix- 
on can be sure his former aides will not 
implicate him is to have one lawyer co- 
ordinating their testimony, not two law- 
yers each battling for the interests of 
his client." Attorney Joseph L. Rauh, a 
former national chairman of Americans 


STEVE NORTHUP 


WILSON WATCHES QUESTIONERS 
House? 


for Democratic Action, more bluntly 
charges Wilson with being “the go-be- 
‘ween to keep their stories straight." 
Says Wilson himself: “I’m not coordi- 


.nating anything." As for the ethical im- - 


plications of having two clients, Wilson 
asserted that the two men's stories were 
almost exactly the same and that there 
was thus no potential conflict. “I say 
that,” he added, “without qualification 
on the basis of more years of practice 
of law than anyone on that committee, 
including the chairman." 

In fact, during his labors before the 
Ervin committee, he had a dual cele- 
bration: the 50th anniversary of his ad- 
mission to the bar and his 72nd birth- 
day. A law graduate of George 
Washington University, Wilson spent 
his 30s as a U.S. prosecutor and won 
such a reputation as a litigator that in 
1941, soon after returning to private 
practice, he was retained by the Swiss 
firm Interhandel to look after its i 


iline & Film. In 1942 GAR 
fiscated by the USS. Gov’ 
because Interhandel was ben Mor 
a front for the German cari, 

ben. It was while the “little A t wilse 
worked on this affair (in which t Ervin 


ly won a $150 million Settleme, is my n 


of steel companies. In the stee 
riously, Wilson argued fora Tig; Prints 
stitutional interpretation of pree Per" 
power, a position he now attacks ani fi 
half of Haldeman and Ehrlich, € 3€! 
Annoying Fault. Chil 
hobbyless, Wilson has loved 
only slightly longer than his wife, Hump 
golden anniversary comes in Suse a wc 
ber. His age has hardly slowe Most 
down. Since a heart attack lWossses pr 
ago, he has had a chauffeured C: simple 
(license JJW 2), and because Ofaess sho 
cataract operation he initially woraldema 
glasses under the hearing’s TVlje monti 
“He looked like the Godfather”; ] was | 
one of his partners; though hiseyaye bee: 
without the glasses, he junked thenat truth 
cause I don’t want to appear lilnly be c 
hiding behind anything." xt." The 
Hide he did not. No other prould do 


: lawyer has been so combativei-as wh 


hearings. “He speaks up,” saidzied to d 
miring Washington attorney. “Heèsal” and 
Ervin off on a lot of tangents a 

ways." A lawyer who is "thor? Perha 
an annoying fault,” according toaS been 
his partners, Wilson confidently ter adm: 
into the fray—to sidetrack a quelzüp-the-! 


Wilson: May I answer that? ‘ons 


Ervin: No, you're not a witne soldier 


Wilson: I can make a pertinteq hims 
ment. May I make it?. air Was“ 
Ervin: Well, you're not entie going 


but if you can make it, then 80 ? ‘orried a 
For the most part Wilson ^. Respo 
the professional's ability to pf (ERIS, pon 
vently without being caught UP ‘om Teal 
sonal emotions. But Inouye ap le word 
enraged him by muttering “Wht” 
into a not-yet-dead micropho" T 
some testimony by Ehrlichm? y pei 
annoyed the crusty old lawyer" jm 
ther by asking about Halder 
volvement in California camP^ 
regularities in 1962. Then 
Wilson’s “Jap” remark, which 
have undone whatever his ass° 
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words from Watergate 
i 

"telo Wilson: How do you know that, Mr. Chairman? 


hie Ervin: Because I can understand the English language. 
lem, iS my mother tongue. 
r Ney 


CA 


Ope ! Yes, but Lawyer John Wilson's clients, John Ehrlichman 
S: 3 Ad H.R. Haldeman, are also children of that mother tongue. 
1 nd so are Caulfield and Dean, Odle and Porter, Mitchell 
i Pid Magruder, and virtually every other Watergate witness. 
. Blk ose witnesses are a peculiar group of siblings, obedient to 
act ery authority except that of their parent language. 
i mit Eyen with the admission of tapes, no one will ever mas- 
9532. the entire vocabulary or thought processes of the Nixon 
teel ‘éqministration. But tantalizing glimpses are possible through 
| Mlle aperture of the Ervin hearings. By now, of course, the Nix- 
Presidan cadre has turned a few phrases to bromides, notably 
lacksie sci-fi sounds: “At that point in time,” and, “In that time 
Chmatame.” Still, these clichés are excellent indicators of the Ad- 
ildlesipistration’s unwritten laws of language: 1) never use a 
ed lord when a sentence will do; 2) obscure, don't clarify; 
S Wit; Humpty Dumpty was right when he said to Alice: “When 
In Sige a word .. . it means just what I choose it to mean." 
slowej Most of the Watergate wit- 
< lWossses prefer not to answer with 
ed (simple yes or no. The vague- 
eofasss shown last week by H.R. 
y woraldeman has been the motto of 
| TVlie month: “I am not sure wheth- 
herz] was or not. I may very well 
iisekave been." Other witnesses felt 
dihenat truth was illusory; facts could 
arlinly be construed “in their con- 
Xt." The quibbling over nuances 
her rould do credit to Henry James 
tivei-as when Ehrlichman vainly 
said sied to distinguish between "lit- 
. “Heal” and “actual.” 
nts at a 
hore; Perhaps because Haldeman 
g oas been characterized as a for- 
ntly er adman, he avoided any run- 
quesi-Up-the-flagpole chatter. . Still, 
gahè introduced some ' collector's 
> rems: "Zero-defect system,” for perfection; "containment" 
g m, the withholding of information. Throughout the hear- 
fter L&S where precision would help, a file of worn metaphors 
estio Similes appears. Usually the phrases smack of the mil- 
at) SLY er sports—two arenas notable for their threadbare lex- 


itnes ns. Porter thought of himself as *a team player," Dean as 
i enSoldier who had “earned my stripes.” Ehrlichman consid- 
= fed himself proficient at “downfield blocking." J. Edgar Hoo- 


ee! Was “a loyal trooper.” Mitchell football-coached, “When 


ee going gets tough, the tough get going"; and everybody 
n si». Lied about the chief “lowering the boom." ; 
res Responsibility was obviously diffused; in the New Nixon 
5 i$. power no longer seems to emanate from persons but 
aq real estate. The President rarely appears in testimony: 
d © Word comes from “the Oval Office." When Caulfield car- 


sone ^e the fragile promise of Executive clemency, said Mc- 
Xo 9rd, he spoke of “the very highestlevels of the White House" 


an j Perhaps the first time that favors were to be dispensed by 
r SU tChitecture. 
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MR. EHRLICHMAN AS MR. DUMPTY 


tergate evasions will h 
mouth the NM 


— 


form the same function: the separation of words from truth. 

Sometimes the resonances are poignant: McCord's use 
of the familiar "game plan" or young Odle's attempt to “make 
a couple of things perfectly clear." Occasionally they are mys- 
tifying, as in the characterization of CBS Newsman Daniel 
Schorr as “a real media enemy"—as opposed, perhaps, to an js 
unreal media enemy. Often, however, they are terrifying be- 
cause they illuminate just how much ignorance the func- € 
tionaries had—not only of the law but of themselves. : x 

To the Ervin committee, for example, Ehrlichman re- 
leased a clandestine tape recording of a conversation he had 
had with Herbert Kalmbach. It contains a dazzling example ` 
of self-deception. Kalmbach is asked to testify that he spoke 
to Ehrlichman in California, when in fact the conversation | 
took place in Washington. “I wouldn't ask you to lie,” says 
the former presidential aide. 

n 

It was this recording that prompted Mary McCarthy to 
speculate in the London Observer: "(The tape] shows Ehr- 
lichman demanding that his friend commit perjury. That is 
the only way it can be read. Perhaps this is illuminating. If 
Ehrlichman cannot realize what his taped voice says in plain » 
English, perhaps Nixon cannot either, and so his own bat- s | 


tery of tapes may be produced after all." E 
WITTE AFTER TENNIEL FOR TINE Whether or not the President a 
can comprehend plain English, it ed 


is certain that many on his staff 4: 
could not or would not. In their E. 
obfuscations they were not alone. . 
Long before the Nixon Admin- 
== istration took office, the military 
had its "pacification" and "frag- 
ging." Radical critics led their 
own assaults on the English lan- 
guage with the substitution of 
"offing" for Killing, the prating of 
"fascism" every time an obstacle 
was encountered. At the same 
time, business gave its own do- 
` nation at the office, with the com- 
puter talk of “inputs,” "software" 
and "print-outs." 

Indeed, every sector has its 
private jargon meant to mystify 
the outsider, frequently atthecost 
of undermining the speaker. Yet. all these linguistic abuses. 
have paled beside the rhetorical revelations of Watergate. | 
With that special gift of hindsight so praised by commit- — 
teemen and witnesses, the spectator can now perceive that 
the seeds of the affair were planted long ago, in the first days 
of Nixon’s tenure. Once upon a point in time, Administra- 
tion spokesmen instructed commentators: "Don't judge us — 
by what we say but by what we do.” As the world now re- 
alizes, verb and act are in the deepest sense inseparable. 

In.his classic essay, Politics and the English Languages, 
George Orwell spoke for all time: “If thought corrupts la 
guage, language can also corrupt thought." Yet even with ^ 
his innate pessimism, Orwell offered a solution—a method 
more applicable today than it was in the holocaust of the - 
"40s. "One ought to recognize," he wrote, "that the present po- 
litical chaos is connected with the decay of language, an 
that one can probably bring about some improvement t 
starting at the verbal end." : 3 

It takes no feminist to see how much the nation owes ts 
mother tongue. If that tongue is to speak again with clari 
and force, alterations have to begin, not in the spi t 
igation but in its opposite: the defense of values. 
ave to be swept 
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Not a bad showing for the festival's 
young, unknown co-producers, Shelly 
Finkel, 29. and Jim Koplik, 23. The 
Brooklyn-born Finkel started kicking 
around the music business a decade ago, 
when he was a night student in market- 
ing at New York University; he spent 
several years managing small rock 
groups. In 1970 one of his groups ap- 
peared in a concert at Ohio State Uni- 
versity promoted by Koplik, then an un- 
dergraduate majoring in sociology. The 
pair hit it off, and after Koplik graduat- 
ed they teamed up to promote concerts 
in Hartford and New Haven, Conn. 
Watkins Glen was their first big venture. 

"The secret of our success was 
time," says Finkel. "We began planning 
six months ahead and devoted our full 
time to it for two months, trying to cov- 
er all the bases." In contrast to the 1969 
Woodstock festival, Summer Jam had 
a whopping stage (100 ft. by 60 ft. by 
12 ft.) completed three weeks before the 
show. The electrical wires were all put 
underground, the 1,000 portable toilets 
were in place a week early, and the 100,- 
000 gal. of bottled water arrived days 
in advance of the crowds. Koplik and 
Finkel also laid on five helicopters for 
constant use by medical personnel, the 
press and the musicians. 

“We figured that the first arrivals 
would be people interested in spending 
some time in the country, camping and 
so on," Finkel explains. “So we had 
1,200 acres of land reserved. Then we 
figured that those people coming up af- 
ter work on Friday were coming for the 
music." For the latter, the producers 
lined up a day-long, total-immersion bill 
of three top groups: The Band, the 
Grateful Dead and the Allman Brothers 
Band. Then they arranged for a sophis- 
ticated system of twelve sound towers to 
relay the music at one-tenth-of-a-sec- 
ond delays back through the audience. 


The Superpromoters 


In the tiny upstate New York town 

of Watkins Glen last week, the sound of 
rock music was heard no more. The pre- 
vious weekend's massive Summer Jam 
was over, and in its wake were other 
sounds. The vroom of departing camp- 
ers, jalopies and motorcycles as the last 
of 600,000 pop fans set out along roads 
which for the first time in nearly a week 
were not clogged with traffic. The 
crunching of garbage compacters at 
work on tons of litter from the auto- 
race-track festival site. The echo of 
unanimous voices raised at the Schuyler 
County legislature in favor of a four- 
month moratorium on further large 
concerts in the area. And, of course, the 
rustle of money being counted; after ex- 
penses of $1.3 million, the Summer Jam 
stands to net a profit of $200,000. 


PRODUCERS FINKEL & KOPLIK 


— | 


WATKINS GLEN RESIDENTS STEP THROUGH RUBBLED AFTERMATH OF SUMMER JAM 


` RT 


V Cham! 
"ductor; 

2 Det 

Despite careful advance B ie 
and despite a minimal advert "rusic fc 
lay of $31,000— mostly for n "ear late 
spots on rock radio Station Mad Engl 
and Koplik found themselves ~), perfor 
weekend with a crowd three ți clude 
er than anticipated, and fa, Mors of 
derly than at many recent roc vel as a 
vals. Why? TIME’s Larry Kram. 22 harsh 
spent four days among the cay Brahms 
concertgoers, suggests this an, 51, No: 

"With college students homer Quar 
summer, and with Watergate ay DS a 
minder of so much wrong in m dM 
generation, the Summer Jam id as 
widespread desire to return to i Dm 


igeited anal gl of the Campiyersity 
a vast, congenial Party syelande 
sphere with none of the Negative a rich 
tones of rock's erratic past, Mostege that 1 
kids just wanted to lie back in theiting (all 
smoke dope, drink wine and be fiple) see: 
worry about being busted—or ak. Palestri 
ing harassed by any adult duigague 1 
Then, too, many of them were yinhoda | 
brothers and sisters of the Woyiild, $2. 
generation, eager to live up tolyphonis 
ries they have heard for yearsabgürch wo 
great communal event." ass, heri 
Finkel and Koplik are hopcharacte 
stage another big outdoor concegħly sens 
summer. With Watkins Glen pp? of my1 
ruled out, they need a new site, bj he sh 
may not have to look very hai&àsts." T 
ready they are considering offe 9 °F thre 
Canada, California and Virginia. SY by th 
Schube 
: sth. (Alf 
LPs: Pick of the Pack steadtas 
Haydn: Symphonies Nos. 93 rar 
(New. York. Philharmonic, Lon all of 
Bernstein conductor; Columbia A month: 
The familiar Surprise, preceded, RES 
stately, less frequently played ole ice wai 
ter (by a month: both are from pressive 
part of the series of twelve Ss perfor, 
“Salomon” symphonies writ’ mebody 
Haydn during his sojourns in Lo pare; « 
the behest of Impresario Johan see ger, 
Salomon). Bernstein is at his b@\sartet Ne 
music, bringing to it the same S5; 2 (The 
drama, wit and control he inval!® ch, $2.9§ 
plies to the last symphonies of “mothe: 
Chausson: Poem of Love an was an 
Canteloube: Songs of the Auverg? Oved on 
prano Victoria de los Angeles: Merican 
eux Concerts Orchestra; E early 
Jacquillat conductor; Angel, ? i. Rugg 
vocal record to cherish, with DF Ber, a 
geles, now 49, as ear-ravishing ^ i Icologi 
By the standard of the class "M origi 
line Grey Auvergne recording ta 
this version is a shade operat 
its own opulent way nonethe 
sistible. The Chausson, delicati : 
trasting the ephemera of oV y, 
eternity of the sea, is a pre-!™ 
istic gem, hauntingly burnis 
los Angeles, rapturously acc Geor 
by Conductor Jacquillat. (eens Co 
Purcell: Ceremonial Muste © jj) 
St. John's College, Cambridge ME AUcus: 
ORNS 


er Orchestra, E MU 
: : o, $5.95). Ranging from 
B and Jubilate, written for 
Ce M. ilia's Day in 1694, to the funer- 
a dusic for the burial of Queen Mary 
rtis ar later, this is some of Purcell's 
j DON England's—most eloquent music. 
Ong. P. rformances, authentically scored 
“Son e lude a consort of sackbuts (pre- 
: LIM ors of the trombone), display taste 
ar Mell as a flair for the composer's bold, 
"Wi; harsh harmonic writing. 
Tame Brahms: Complete String Quartets, 
aM 51, Nos. 1 and 2, Op. 67 (The Cleve- 
swig Quartet; RCA, 2 LPs, $6.98). 
lOmthhms at his melodic, instrumental 
lad unpretentious best in a notable de- 
In the: recording by a four-year-old group 
Ih tart was formed at Marlboro, Vt., and 
1 to by is quartet-in-residence at the State 
 Camiversity of New York at Buffalo. The 
arty syelanders (all in their early 30s) play 
Batis a rich, ruddy tone and a youthful 
Mostege that makes Brahms’ difficult string 
in thejting (all those double stops, for ex- 
d befiple) seem as natural as a song. 
Taba Palestrina: The Song of Songs 
t aujpague Madrigal Choir; Miroslav 
sre ygmhoda conductor; Vanguard/Bach 
Wowild, $2.98). The great Renaissance 
‘to thlyphonist, best known for soaring 
sabyürch works like the Pope Marcellus 
ass, here took his text, somewhat 
hopicharacteristically, from Solomon's 
oncerghly sensuous biblical verses: ^A bun- 
n po? Of myrrh is my well beloved unto 
te, by2s he shall lie all night betwixt my 
; har&asts." The result: one of Palestrina's 
offen 9 or three loveliest works, sung mov- 
inia, SLY by the Czech performers. 
| Schubert: Piano Sonata in A. Op. 
sth. (Alfred Brendel; Philips, $6.98). 
ck Steadfastly rich, varied piece of mu- 
93:^ less rambling than the dour C minor 
ad the ethereal—and best-known—B 
pia 4^ all of which Schubert wrote in the 
dedit months of his life. Surprisingly from 
of Suave, precise Brendel, the perfor- 
y ance could now and then use a more 
pressive turn of phrase; but it is still 
ciis Performance to have, at least until 
Lone body gets around to reissuing the 
a jBpareil Schnabel version. 
,) Seeger: String Quartet; Perle: String 


uU 
re No. 5; Babbitt: String Quartet 


ar ich, $2.98). Ruth Crawford Seeger, the 
f jipmother of Folk Singer Pete Seeger, 
1 M an innovative composer who 
te ed on an equal footing with such 
»^qérican avant-gardists of the 1920s 


ord early 1930s as Henry Cowell and 


I hamb 


$2 Al Ruggles, and her husband Charles 
Je j| E à composer and folk-oriented 
ig ^ uSicologist. Her Quartet has a touch- 


sic By original flavor that belies its for- 
ag dable structural technique—notably 
tio Quasi-serialistic organization of 
ele“ithm that prophesied things to come 
ateli post-World War II composing. This 
vec performed disk also includes 
ap ee Provocative essays in twelve- 
ei rade wie by two of the U.S/'s leading 
ome “Mics, Milton Babbitt of Princeton 

forge Perle of New York's 
Ms College. a William Bender 
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X: 2 (The Composers Quartet; None- 
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Died. Julio (“Big Julio") Adalberto 
Rivera, 52, President of E] Salvador 
from 1962 to 1967 and recently Am- 
bassador to the United States; of a heart 
attack; in El Salvador. As an army col- 
onel, Rivera engineered a bloodless bar- 
racks coup in 1961 and became Pres- 
ident the following year. He broke the 
grip of the coffee-plantation owners on 
the country's economy and instituted re- 
forms that resulted in a higher standard 
of living for El Salvador's peasants. 

a 

Died. Jean-Pierre Melville, 55, film 
director and patron saint of the nou- 
velle vague of French cinema; of a heart 
attack; in Paris. Melville changed his 
name from Grumbach in honor of the 
American novelist Herman Melville, 
sported a cowboy hat, and was celebrat- 
ed for'his Gallic exercises in gangster 
melodramas. His best-known film, Les 
Enfants Terribles (1948), was made in 
collaboration with Jean Cocteau, author 
of the novel. 

a 

Died. Eddie Condon, 67, jazz gui- 
tarist, bandleader and elder statesman 
of the Dixieland style, who was often 
called the father of the improvisational 
“Chicago school” of jazz; after a long 
bout with cancer; in Manhattan. 

a 

Died. Henri Charriére, 67, alias 
“Papillon” (Butterfly), whose 1969 
book of the same name chronicled his 
nine hair-raising escape attempts 
from France’s antiquated dungeons in 
French Guiana; of throat cancer; in 
Madrid. Charriére, sentenced to life im- 
prisonment in 1931 for murder, finally 
broke out of Devil’s Island in 1941 and 
found asylum in Caracas, where he be- 
came a gold prospector, shrimp fisher- 
man, bar owner and eventually a best- 
selling author, with 14 million book 
sales worldwide. ` 

a 

Died. Walter Ulbricht, 80, the East 
German Communist leader and builder 
of the Berlin Wall (see THE WORLD). 


a 
Died. Mary Ellen Chase, 86, best- 
selling novelist (Windswept, Mary Pe- 
ters, Silas Crockett) who.wrote largely 
about the Maine seacoast where she 
lived as a child; in Northampton, Mass. 
A professor of English at Smith Col- 
lege for 29 years, she also taught and 
wrote about the Bible. ~ 
a 
Died. Gian Francesco Malipiero, 
91, Italian composer Of 40 operas 
(Julius Caesar, Metamorphoses of Bo- 
naventura) and eight major sympho- 
nies; of a heart attack; in Treviso, Italy. 
A descendant of Venetian doges, Ma- 
lipiero was influenced by early Italian 
composers like Monteverdi but was also 


an innovator, writing atonal music at a | 
time when Puccini was turning out his | 
sweetly melodic o ;'ores. A 


Each minute, 
each day 
something 
happens 
somewhere 
that makes 
news. 

Each week 
TIME sorts out 
the most 
important 
happenings, 
extracts what 
makes news 
from what 
merely 

makes noise. 

In the process, 
TIME keeps 
the world's most 
interested 
readers 
informed on the 
world's most 
interesting 
people, places 
and events. 


How. much is d 
bidity: the last i cigar commercial). ; 
` Jane Donohue looked up ihe. major $ 
exports of Brazil for-a school report. . 
Coffee, iron and cotton. 

If-a person's not in the market for 
a product,:no kind of creative - 
genius under the sun will make: a. 
sale. T Poo d 
Sure, T watches MW. 
It's the greatest 1 mass medium i in nthe | 
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Dish ! 

Wes, 

Y yo tion; What would: draw a 

cho S 4,500 people—almost all 
H 


sewives— to the opening of a Thom 
An men's shoe store in Davenport, 
a? 
Answer: Steak. 
All 4,500 turned out on the prom- 
that just one of them would win a 
n sh ply of four beef filets weekly for a 
hr. Similar scenes occurred at Thom 
An openings in Dallas, Roanoke, 
|. and South Bend, Ind. In St. Louis, 
ee banks were attracting lines of new 
positors by promising each of them 
poke of rib eye. Juicy bovine slabs 
re joining Waring Blenders and Mi- 
j Beach vacations on America's list 
treasured giveaways. 
The beef industry—farmers, ranch- 
5, packers and especially cattle feed- 
operators—could not have hoped for 
tter testimony to the point that it was 
ing to make. The Nixon Administra- 
bn’s price freeze on beef, which is not 
heduled to end until Sept. 12, was 
utting off the supply to the public. The 
ice of live animals was not frozen, 
hd packers could not afford to buy at 
controlled prices and sell at con- 
piled prices. The number of cattle 
Rüghtered at packing plants dropped 
D% two weeks ago and plunged an es- 
nated 2396 last week. At least 40 
ants shut down throughout the Mid- 
€ West. There were reports of cattle 
stling in Utah and a hijacked meat 
ck in Stamford, Conn. Canadian op- 
ators were buying cattle in the US., 
essing it in Canada and selling it back 
ithe U.S. at prices above freeze levels 
gause there is no freeze on imports. 
Black Markets. For the U.S. con- 
mer, who has an almost emotional at- 
chment to beef, the meat situation was 
Milar to that of World War II—but 
thout the patriotic fervor. Black mar- 
PIS developed as some packers sold 
Mes of beef for whatever price they 
uid get; the usual subterfuge was to 
4| lower-grade cuts at high-grade 
fices. Supermarkets adopted a form of 
Poning, occasionally limiting shop- 
IS to a roast or two each. All across 
|* country, shoppers discovered emp- 
r nearly empty meat trays; in Cleve- 
R a fight broke out between two 
E Over the last roast in the store. 
Hes of home freezers heated up to rec- 
$..35 many shoppers hoarded, risk- 
| disaster if the electricity went out. 
i a Washington the purveyor to the 
$ Ouse staff, Bernard Goldstein, 
€sted the price freeze by refusing 
I UPPly President Nixon with his usu- 
&.-Olce Cuts, and directors of the Cat- 


Renis Hall of Fame in New Braun: ' 
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le Have No Beefsteaks 


DIRCK HALSTEAD 


SLIM PICKINGS AT MANHATTAN MARKET : 
Let ihem eaf pasta. 
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fels, Texas, promptly elected Goldstein 
Man of the Month. Jails, hospitals and 
college cafeterias will have to cut down 
on servings of meat-and stretch their 
meals with macaroni and plentiful, rea- 
sonably priced seasonal produce, in- 
cluding potatoes, snap beans, corn, 
squash, cucumbers, bananas, peaches, 
cantaloupes and nectarines. At least two 
U.S. institutions, however, vowed to pay 
any price or bear any burden in order 
to get great portions of red meat for 
their highly prized charges. One was the 
Cleveland Browns football team; the 
other was Chicago's Brookfield Zoo. 

Appealing for the Government to 
end the freeze before Sept. 12, a del- 
egation of big cattlemen and packers 
called on Agriculture Secretary Earl 
Butz, the farmers’ friend. He told them: 
“If I had my druthers, I'd very serious- 
ly consider ending it sometime before 
Sept. 12." The Senate voted 84-5 to put ` 
an immediate stop to the freeze. The 
measure was then sent to the House, 
which adjourned until after Labor Day 
without acting on the bill, thereby kill- - 
ing any chance that the freeze could be 
legislated out of existence. Thus only 
President Nixon could call an early end 
to it. 

No Scarcity. With much evidence; 
the White House holds that though the 
beef shortage is real enough in the stores 
and packing houses, it is merely a form 
of impromptu theatrics staged by the 
cattlemen to get the freeze lifted. 
Though meat is in tight supply in many 
parts of the world, there is no genuine 
scarcity of beef on the hoof in this na- 
tion. The U.S. now has 2% more cattle 
on feed and 6% more breeding cows 
than at this time last year. Ranchers and 


` feed-lot operators can collect alltime 


high prices for their animals but are 
holding them off the market, betting 
that they will be worth as much as 20% 
more when the freeze is off. The av- 
erage price per hundredweight of cat- 
tle jumped from $29 in 1971 to $33.50 
last year; now it is well above $45, with 
bidding often as high as $56 (at that ` 
rate, ordinary ground beef would retail 
for $1.50 or more a lb.). In the past 
four weeks, the price of cattle destined 
for feed lots has shown the sharpest rise 
ever recorded. 

The increase in livestock prices isa 
major reason why the net income of 
America's farmers leaped from $16.9 
billion in 1969 to $20.3 billion last year 
and will reach an expected $23 billion 
this year. Indeed, there has been a his- 
toric shift in the nation’s income. 
consumers have paid more and mo 
for food, they have shifted iqcreasi 
sums of money out of their pocky 
into the pockets of farmers and*ra 


T Weinblatt, NBC-TV vice president of 


ter than other Americans. In 1960, 
Americans who lived on farms earned 
only $1,100 per capita, or 5596 as much 
as non-farm people. By last year, the 
farm residents took in $3,179 per cap- 
ita, or 8396 as much as non-farmers. 
"Though the farmer still earns less than 
other people, the average value of his 
majer investment—land—is soaring. 
Burned Sellers? Confronted by the 
politically potent cattlemen—and by 
the cries of beef-hungry consumers 
—the Administration may yet be forced 
to cave in and call off the freeze pre- 
maturely. The pressures on the White 
House will grow because the shortage 
is likely to become much worse in the 
next two weeks. The nation's price con- 
trollers doubtless made a bad mistake 
last month in continuing the beef freeze 
and simultaneously .announcing the 
date on which it would end, thus tempt- 
ing cattlemen to hold their animals off 
the market until then. But lifting the 
ceiling before Sept. 12 would further 
damage the Administration's credibil- 
ity, and encourage producers, retailers 
and labor unions in other sectors of the 
economy to press harder to escape all 
price and wage controls. 

The original logic behind the price 
freeze was that it would delay and 
spread out price increases. Economical- 
ly, that would ease the pain for the con- 
sumer; politically, that would soften the 
blow to President Nixon. During the 
rest of this year, food prices are likely 
to rise 3% or 4%—an annual rate of 
6% or 8%. In fact, so much beef is be- 
ing held back now that the cattlemen 
-may get burned. If the Administration 
hangs tough and the sellers’ strike 
continues, great herds of cattle will hit 
the markets after Sept. 12—and beef 
prices could go down. 5 


Indicator of the Week 


Despite widespread predictions of 
a further slowdown in the economy, 
companies that advertise on television 
are betting that consumers will still have 
a lot of money to spend in the months 
ahead. 

All three networks report that their 
prime advertising time for the fall sea- 
son is more than 90% sold and, accord- 
ing to the weekly Broadcasting, ad time 
is extensively sold into next year as well. 

Prices have been especially high for. 
the fall; and the discounts that network 
salesmen traditionally proffer to sweet- 
en the deals have been small. One min- 
ute of commercial time on CBS’s All in 
the Family had a record list price of 
$128,000; à minute on NBC's Sanford 

& Son commanded as high as $90,000; 
and a minute on ABC's Marcus Welby; 
M.Dyrcost^$76,000. Total prime-time 
advertising sales so far in 1973 are run- 
_ ning 15% ahead of last year. Says Mike 


sales, the record bookings are a "vote 
of confidence" in the economy. 
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DEPOSITORS LINED UP TO STASH THEIR CASH AT SEAMEN'S BANK IN NEW YORK CITY 


MONEY 


The Big New Bonanza for Saver: 


Neither a borrower nor a lender be 
—the real bread is going to the savers. 


Thus might a hip Polonius summa-: 


rize the frenzied rise in U.S. interest 
rates. Last week the biggest U.S. cor- 
porations had. to. pay a record—and 
painful—87426 to borrow from banks.* 
Some banks will raise that "prime" rate 
further to 996 this week; it could go 
higher still, perhaps to 9495 in the fall. 
The banks in turn had to pay as much 
as 10.3% to get money to lend; that was 
the highest rate offered last week to de- 
positors who would buy $100,000 cer- 
tificates of deposit (CDs). While bor- 
rowers and lenders alike groaned, savers 
rejoiced in the highest yields ever of- 
fered on even modest accumulations of 
money. 

Early last month, Government 
agencies raised by a half-point the ceil- 
Ings on interest for most types of small 
Savings. On ordinary passbook ac- 
counts, banks are now permitted to pay 
596, and savings and loan associations 
5/496. From there, the bank ceilings rise 
to 5⁄2% on deposits made from 90 days 
to one year; 6% on one- to 2'A-year 
money; and 6⁄2% on 2'4- to four-year 
deposits. On CDs running for four years 
or longer, banks can now Pay anything 
they please; the Federal Reserve Board 
requires only.a minimum deposit: 
$1,000 and a penalty on the Do e 
withdraws his money before maturity. 


In frantic competition for small de- - 


posits, banks and S and Ls are intro- 


"It is typical of banks to also rei uire borrow 
to leave a portion of the loan onde i i 
the real cost of money about 10,5. e MERI 
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re loans 
or 30 
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ducing higher-yielding vari 
$1,000, four-year CDs almostd: P 
touting them in blaring bold: 
newspaper ads and breathles Ni 
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bg Ls in order to buy higher-yield- 
reasury bills or commercial paper, 
ing the savings institutions with no 

to lend at any price. The inter- 


]ks pay whatever they had to in or- 
Pito attract funds. : 
IIn essence, the board is trying to 
e credit scarcer and costlier with- 
choking it off altogether. Loans are 
available for a stiff price, but short- 
js are beginning to appear, and busi- 
Is borrowing is declining. Some Chi- 
o banks will make loans only to 
standing corporate customers. A 
f iiid-be new borrower is out of luck 
ess it happens to be a giant com- 
"Ay. In July mortgage interest rates 
ged the fastest one-month rise ever 
j are now as high as 9% where state 
is permit. Some S and Ls are raising 
yn-payment requirements from 20% 
as much as 33% and making mort- 
ie loans for only 20 years instead of 
or 30 years, in effect pricing that 
iam house out of reach for millions 
Americans. 
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now charge as much as 12% on busi- 
ness loans, and West German banks had 
to pay interest equal to 359% a year on 
overnight loans from each other. Un- 
able to borrow, four German real estate 
developers recently went belly up, and 
Economics Minister Hans Friderichs 
coldly said that collapses of “unsoundly 
financed” firms are “absolutely in the 
sense of our policy.” No one expects the 
Federal Reserve to go that far; Burns in 
1970 proved entirely willing to expand 
the money supply quickly when a credit 
crunch threatened to cause many U.S. 
bankruptcies. There is still a risk, how- 
ever, that the board will make credit 
scarce and expensive enough to discour- 
age not only excessive but also neces- 
sary borrowing and thus invite a reces- 
sion. Burns rates that risk low; “as of 
today, I consider the talk of recession 
premature,” he said last week. Indeed, 
he warned of even tighter money to 
come. “If the restrictive actions already 
taken by the Federal Reserve do not re- 
duce growth of money and credit to an 
acceptable rate, further measures will 
be adopted.” In order to restrain the 
boom without killing it, though, Burns 
and his colleagues will have to exercise 
exquisite timing and judgment in decid- 
ing just how rare and costly to let credit 
become. 
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| intr On gress, banks and S and Ls could 
feci ally heighten their bidding for sav- 
p int in the future—and broaden it into 
Sine jattle to provide the most generous 
^p; as on mortgage loans, personal loans 
em ‘d checking accounts as well. That is 
| MEX goal of a sweeping set of legislative 
Jposals that the Treasury unfurled 
8 deps last week. The Administration will 
le H Congress to: 
Nall Y Abolish, over 514. years, all ceil- 
le, Cs on the interest rates that banks and 
Ind Ls can pay to savers. The savings 
inf titutions could then pay, even on or- 
f-polary passbook accounts, any rate that 
‘they thought necessary to attract mon- 
00 They can do this now only on $100,- 
it) certificates of deposit, or $1,000 
re, WS running four years or longer. 
ate. Hi * Wipe out many of the distinctions 
Ban/Ween banks and S and Ls, permit- 
jatioig each to invade the others turf. 
j/t nd Ls, which now concentrate on 
unt P^ Ing mortgage loans, could offer 
e QC Xing accounts, credit cards and 
Sumer loans; Banks could accept 
jeral ings accounts from corporations, 
mbleIth only S and Ls can do now, and 
jm tld be encouraged to expand mort- 
eram lending. Regulations on loan size 
sen (d collateral that now restrict banks' 
age lending would be eased. 
- ~Ncourage all lenders to make 
ma HS available to home buyers 
npt E. P Ung a tax credit on income from 


mortgage loans. In return, though, S and 
Ls would have to give up the special 
tax break that they now get by setting 
up larger tax-free reserves than banks 
can to cover bad debts. 

» Permit banks and S and Ls to of- 
fer.NOW accounts—checking accounts 
that pay interest—all over the country. 
At present, NOW accounts (for negotia- 
ble order of withdrawal) are available 
only from savings banks in Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire. 

If these reforms are approved, the 
consequences would be profound. Pres- 
ident Nixon has said that “the increased 
competition that would follow should 
reduce the cost of the entire package 
of financial services for the consumer.” 
Actually, interest rates are governed by 
a complex of factors: the strength of 
the economy and of loan demand, how 
much inflation borrowers and lenders 
expect, and how rapidly the Federal Re- 
serve expands the nation’s money sup- 
ply. But rates would tend to be higher 
on savings because of the removal of 
ceilings, especially when money is tight. 
Rates also might be lower on loans to in- 
dividuals because of the new rivalry be- 
tween banks and S and Ls. Consumers 
would also gain one-stop shopping con- 
venience. Instead of going to a bank 
for a checking account and auto loan, 
and to an S and L for 4 mortgage, the 
consumer could get all these services 
from the same institution. The propos- 
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als are also designed to ensure a stead- l 
ier flow of loan funds to home buyers. 

The Administration came to this po- | 
sition—first developed by a presidential c" 
commission that reported in 1971—by | 
a circuitous route. The so-called Hunt 
Commission was appointed largely to | 
study ways to prevent mortgage funds | 
from drying up in periods of credit 
pinch. It concluded that the best meth- 
od was to remove the ceilings on in- 
terest rates for savings, so that banks 
and S and Ls could more easily attract 
deposits. But that would entail wiping 
out an advantage that S and Ls had en- 
joyed: the ceilings have generally per- 
mitted them to pay about one half of 
1% more than banks for savings ac- 
counts. So, the Administration decided, 
S and Ls had to be allowed to compete 
against banks in offering consumer 
loans and checking accounts. 

S and L officials are not mollified. 
They fear that banks will outbid them 
for funds. Many small bankers are like- 
ly to join in opposition; they like hav- 
ing the Government hold down the in- 
terest that they can pay to savers while 
letting them charge whatever they can 
get for loans. Big banks, easily able to 
compete for both savers and borrowers, 
may well back the new policy. A hard 
fight is likely in. Congress, although 
practically everybody concedes thatth 
present banking apparatus is not wor 
ing very well. The Administration’s 
gram offers enough potential benefit t 
serve as a ba 
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A Mystic at the IMF 


Economists are often accused of in- 
dulging in mysticism; in the case of 
Hendrikus J. Witteveen. (pronounced 
Wit-uh-vain) it is 
a simple state- 
ment of fact. A 
brilliant academic 
who ‘twice was 
Finance Minister 
of The Nether- 
lands, Witteveen 
is also a vice 
president of the 
Sufi movement, a 
Muslim sect that 
is dedicated to 
mysticism and to 
meditation. 

Last week the 
modest and with- 
drawn Witteveen, 
52, got a job in which he will have need 
of inner peace: he was appointed man- 

- aging director of the 125-country In- 
ternational Monetary Fund. That body 
must construct a new world financial 
-system to replace the one that has been 
destroyed by dollar devaluations. 

The Nixon Administration blocked 
reappointment of Witteveen's predeces- 
sor, Pierre-Paul Schweitzer, a French- 
man, because U.S. officials felt that he 
had taken sides against the U.S. The 

zu monetary atmosphere, however, is be- 

> coming less testy. Last week an IMF 
= committee representing 20 nations 

à made much progress toward a consen- 

sus on outlines of a reformed system. 

Moneymen are optimistic that a writ- 

ten agreement on the bases of a new sys- 
tem can be approved at the IMF annual 
meeting next month. 
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The Rising Son-in-Law 


Japan's Konosuke Matsushita, a 
peasant's son, built one of the world's 
largest companies by following his in- 
stincts. One of the shrewdest hunches 
came in 1940, when an aristocratic 
young banker caught Matsushita's eye. 

_ The gregarious businessman was so im- 


ot only arranged for him to marry his 
n only daughter but 
also adopted him 
as a son. 
The new Ma- 
tsushita joined the 
. family firm, Ma- 
tsushita Electric 
Industrial Com- 
pany, and began 
studying shacho- 
gaku (the art of 
presidency). Now 
the elder Matsu- 
shita, 78, is step- 
ping down after 
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will be filled by Arataro Takahashi, 70, 
but the power will be swung by Ma- 
saharu Matsushita, who will continue 
as president. 

The shift promises to change the 
personality of the company. The elder 
Matsushita, an outspoken man who en- 
joys traditional tea ceremonies, ran the 
company (sales last year: $3.9 billion) as 
a one-man show. Under Masaharu, 60, 
an introspective, analytical man who 
loves to spend free time golfing, manag- 
ers will have greater autonomy. Says he: 
*[ don't think top executives should al- 
low themselves to be involved in the 
process of decision making for day-to- 
day operations. We have to think in a 
global context." 

About half of Matsushita's 1972 ex- 
ports of $736 million went to the U.S., 
and Masaharu is confident that it will re- 
main a huge customer. But if any slack 
develops, there is always the long-range 
potential of the market in China, which 
he will visit in September. “I’m sure,” he 
says, “we will be only too happy to do 
what we can to help promote economic 
development in China." 


Pete and the Petro-Dollars 


“My calves were too fat. I couldn't 
click my heels." That was Peter G: 
Peterson's explanation of why, as Sec- 
retary of Commerce, he ran afoul of 
White House Strongmen H.R. Halde- 
man and John Ehrlichman. Peterson 
was ungracefully let go last December, 
but the Administration’s loss became in- 
vestment banking’s gain. The person- 
able, witty Peter- 
son, 47, has been 
named chairman 
of Wall Street's 
Lehman Brothers, 
succeeding Fred- 
erick Ehrman, 67, 
who is retiring. 
"Pete" Peterson, a 
master at arrang- 
ing international 
deals, will speed 
Lehman's expan- 
sion in inter- 
national finance. 
Among opportu- 
nities that he fore- PETERSON. - / 
sees: helping some 
oil-rich Arab nations “invest all those 
petro-dollars,” increasing foreign direct 
investment in the U.S., finding ways to 
Step up trade with Eastern Europe, 

He thinks that trade with Commu- 
nist countries will “develop in some un- 
conventional. ways"—including joint 
ventures and bartering. “The problem is 
trying to arrange new kinds of deals, 
with private financing and a quick pay- 
out. The payout will not necessarily be 
in hard currency, but in products.” Pe- 
terson, who still is solicited for advice by 
Henry Kissinger and Treasury Secre- 
tary George Shultz, expects that Leh- 
man will help create and manage many. 
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Professionals in the Pit 


Overwhelmed by the tense, frenetic 
atmosphere and enormous work.load in 
the hospital emergency room, many 
doctors view duty in what they call the 
"pit" as a form of cruel and unusual 
punishment; others regard it as a pur- 
gatory through which they must pass 
on the way to a more relaxed form of 
practice. But Dr. Gaius Clark, 40, of 
Lansing, Mich., loves every minute of 
it. “It is an exciting type of medicine,” 

he says of his full-time work in the 
emergency room at Lansing's St. Law- 
rence Hospital. “You are under a great 
deal of stress, making all sorts of life- 
and-death decisions at the same time. 
Itis stimulating and challenging." 

Glark is typical of an evolving breed 
of doctor—the professional emergency- 
room physician—who is beginning to 
replace the inexperienced interns, over- 
worked residents or unlicensed foreign 
doctors still used by most U.S. hospi- 
tals to staff their emergency depart- 
ments. A: growing number of hospitals, 
recognizing the increasing demand for 
emergency care, are turning to special- 
ists like Clark for ER coverage. As a re- 
sult, they are providing their patients 
with far better care—and actually sav- 
ing money—by increasing the efficiency 
of their emergency-room operation. 

Some hospitals are making the 
Switch by appointing a director of emer: 
gency services and providing him with 
a budget to hire his own staff. Others 
are taking advantage of a recent de- 
velopment in health-care delivery and 
contracting with medical corporations 
to cover their ERs. 


St. Joseph Hospital in suburban. : 
Burbank, Calif, has hired the four- 


doctor Burbank Emergency Medical 


Group to run its emergency depart- 
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ment. Four Chicago-area hospitals rely 
onan eight-year-old organization called 
Medical Emergency Service Associates 
(MESA) for their ER coverage. MESA has 
40 full- and part-time physicians to as- 
sign. Each doctor makes his own finan- 
cial arrangements with his patients (the 
average charge is $12), but the fees are 
paid to MESA, which pays its members 
by the hour rather than on a fee-for-ser- 
vice arrangement. 

None-of the new emergency-care 
corporations seems to have any trouble 
attracting doctors. Many young physi- 
cians welcome the guaranteed salaries, 
regular hours. and scheduled vacations 
that characterize full-time ER work. 
Some are even more attracted by the 
psychic rewards that emergency med- 
icine offers. “I like the type of medi- 
cine where the pathology is often crit- 
ical and what I do is often crucial," says 
Dr. Ellen Taliaferro, 33, who helped 
form a group that provides service to 
hospitals in Santa Monica and. Ingle- 
wood, Calif. “It makes me feel very 
good that I make a difference.” 

Most emergency physicians share 
Dr. Taliaferro's feeling. At the same 
time, they recognize that their profes- 
sion also has its limitations. “We are spe- 
cialists in breadth, rather than depth,” 
says Dr. Jerry Hughes, 35, a Viet Nam 
veteran who serves as director of emer- 
gency services at St. Mary's Long Beach 
Hospital in California. “I may open a 
patient's chest to massage his heart, but 
it's the cardiac surgeon who is going to 
put in the-plastic aorta. Our job is to 
keep the patient alive.” 

To make sure that Hughes and his 
colleagues can carry out that aim, many 
schools are expanding their training for 
emergency physicians. Two years ago, 
there were only three residency pro- 
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ns Ofte 
Southern California still hag int 
only full-fledged department 
gency medicine). Other effo,,” 
under way to upgrade emen < 
The 4,000-member America | 
of Emergency Physicians ia 
won the provisional imprimat, 
A.M.A.; the college hopes to hat’ 
gency medicine recognized i 
rate specialty. N 

Most doctors believe that s, 
ognition is likely. The nation’ 
emergency physicians haye i 
shown that they can provide Tho 
better care to patients than my 
pitals now offer. There is an ino, 
demand for that care. Last yea 
60 million Americans sought tr, . 
at hospital emergency rooms, Th 
the figure is: expected to grow) 
other 6,000,000. 
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German firm that developed li 
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The Old Sod 


A LOST LADY 
by WILLA CATHER 
177 pages. Knopf. $7.95. 


Willa Cather was born 100 years 

ago. This novel, reissued in a handsome 
centenary edition, first appeared in 
1923 when the author was 50 and do- 
ing her best work. H.L. Mencken had 
called her a great novelist. Edmund Wil- 
son, a young whippersnapper in those 
days, conceded that she was one of the 
few who could bring “distinction” to the 
Middle West: “that meager and sprawl- 
ing scene." Not even he was aware that 
at that very moment the post-World 
War I generation—Dos Passos, Fitzger- 
ald, Hemingway, Faulkner—were seal- 
ing the door on Cather's kind of rev- 
erent regionalism. 

Today, like Ellen Glasgow and 
Sherwood Anderson, Cather has her 
own persistent following. In addition, 
students are still required to read the 
chaste historical novels Death Comes 
for the Archbishop and Shadows on the 
Rock in high school English classes. 
Many sound things can be learned from 
Cather. Her writing was almost always 
serene and poised, and she had the abil- 
ity—which perhaps cannot be taught 
—of making her prose move as fast as 
the action she was describing. 

When Willa was eight, her family 
moved from Virginia to Nebraska. She 
considered those early years in the new- 
ly settled state the most important of 
her life. In 1880, Nebraska was still a pi- 
oneer society. Most people lived in sod 
houses. So many settlers from Scandi- 
navia and Bohemia were arriving that 
Willa could go for days without hear- 
ing English spoken outside her house. 
She was wildly excited. To her, the prai- 
rie grass looked as if it were running; it 
seemed possible to hear the corn grow- 
ing in the summer night. In the next 
eleven years, the frontier was to van- 
ish. "The great-hearted adventurers" 
who opened the West were replaced by 
men "trained in petty economies." 
When Cather began to write, it was al- 
ready with powerful nostalgia. 

Spirit of Freedom. 4 Lost Lady is 
typical of the kind of prairie pastoral 
Cather did best. Through the eyes of a 
boy named Neil Herbert, it tells of the 
Forresters, a couple whose fortunes are 
tied to the railroads. Their house out- 
side Sweetwater—one of the many fic- 
tional names Cather gave to her own 
town of Red Cloud—is known “from 
Omaha to Denver for its hospitality and 
for a certain charm of atmosphere.” 

cil is enchanted by young Marian For- 
ster. She wears the only earrings he 
has ever seen, allows herself a little wit 
and more than a little sherry. 
Her much older husband says little 
but his manners are impeccable, as are 
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his dealings with the men he employs. 
When he dies after a hard illness, his 
wife coarsens and compromises herself. 
Her house is now the gathering spot for 
a group of sharp young traders, part of 
a new generation "who had never dared 
anything, never risked anything, and 
who would root out the great brooding 
spirit of freedom." 

They desert her when she is aging 
and broke. That should probably be the 
end of the tale, but a coda finds Mar- 
ian dying comfortably in Buenos Aires 
as the wife of a rich Englishman. It is a 
disastrous touch, the kind of thing that 


WILLA CATHER 
Cossefed by convictions. 


makes it hard, in the end, to take Cath- 
er seriously. Almost all her books drag 
on beyond their natural terminus, some- 
times with two or three more Stops. 
There is always some sentimental ben- 
eficence still to be dispensed, or worse, 
a moral toll to be exacted. 

Though her best characters are 
women, Cather was wary of her sex. In 
The Professor’s House, the melancholic 
hero—obviously Speaking for the au- 
thor—decides that Euripides Spent his 
last years in a cave “because he had ob- 
served women closely all his life.” Cath- 
er was also a prude. We are not told 
Marian Forrester drinks a little but 
merely get “the sharp odor of spirits.” In 
My Antonia, the local lecher is oblique- 
ly indicated by the comment that he set 
a former housemaid up “in the business 
for which he had trained her.” 

Cather stuck by all these cosseting 
convictions. In an essay on fiction, she 
dismisses much of what has given the 


novel its vitality: any detai] : 
merce, labor, manufactur 
clothing and above all, « 


IE 
Ing, Q 
sations.” To her an artist's “n ^ 


servation was but a low a! 
equipment.” She unfortunate), 
her own work by filtering Pricel, 
ers of observation through " 
rigid moral nostalgia. 

As with many minor Writ 
strength can be found in he; ' 
She believed passionately in the] 
ues of probity, discretion and 
though she would Probably 
lumped them all under one Of hey 
ite words: sanity. ^ Ma 


Bringing Up Master 
THE UNNATURAL HISTORY OF THE NANI 


by JONATHAN GATHORNE-HARDy 
350 pages. Dial Press. $8.95. 


Jonathan Gathorne-Hardy4 
suppose that the institution of 
ny explains every last twitch and 
of Englishness. But he does hold 
sonable view that the way ay” 
cares for its young determines wh) 
children, and thus the society if Á 
And he believes no other group!) 
sulated itself from its children qu 
the British upper classes. 

Becoming a nanny required; 
menial apprenticeship, beginnin 
a scrub brush on the nursery fil 
time, a girl with nanny-potentid 
move up to undernurse, then nus 
finally full nanny. The author di 
flourishing of this system from 


Victorian children, the ! 
writes, were widely regarded ® 
defective adults, sodden with i 
sin," which could only be sque 
of them by cramping disciplif® 
of nanny's first jobs was to institit 
and punishments regulating eal” 
elimination. All food on the pi 
to be eaten, or it would appeal’ 
next meal. Failure to perform P 
the proper hour (training begr, 
weeks) brought the certain rll 
of laxative powder. Nannyin y | 
to have provided parents viUa l 
culiar satisfactions. As proo M | 
popularity of the system SP | 
author has turned up a A adl 


tury French newspaper ad ^. 


"Une gouvernante anglaise— 
drastiques." y 
It would be startling if nanny | 
not had a marked effect on Wry 
character. The celebrated Mw. 
flappability is capsulized in ind T7 
given in 1940 to a frightened 1 
old who asked about the lou! sil 
was hearing. “Bombs, dear, sp — 
ny. “Elbows off the table.” Th? 
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vith © The University of Alberta 
quet Medical Faculty in Canada uses 
ipliné a computer to teach cardiology 
nstilul In a new way. 
g eal An integral part of the 
ie pli course is learning what different 
peat heart sounds mean. How 
mp healthy hearts beat. And the 
pegal sounds of heart diseases. 
) reif The student sits before a 
ing * television set and a typewriter 
ith ‘ keyboard linked to the computer. 
a Electrocardiograms, X-rays and 
Pi illustrations of the body are 
oi Pictured with the appropriate 
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Not all hearts go pitter-pat. 


| Re TT joe 


body where he would apply a 
stethoscope, the student hears 
the exact heart sound he would 
hear in a real life situation. 

Questions are flashed, 
the student responds with the 
typewriter or the light pen, 
and his answers are recorded in 
the computer for evaluation. 

With the computer, each 
student can advance at his 
own speed, retrace his steps if 
necessary and consult his 
nearby professor whenever he 
wishes. It's the equivalent of 
individual attention. 

According to the Assistant 
Dean, graduates of the course 
are more confident and more 
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skilled than their predecessors 
in interpreting heart sounds for 
diagnosis and treatment. 
Whether it's training 
medical students in Canada, 
retraining the handicapped in 
Germany or maintaining 
pediatric care in Japan, 
computers are helping men 
around the world in their 
quest for a better life. 


Computers help people 
help people 


a very drunk nanny-generation English- 
man does before passing out, the au- 
thor reports, "is to stagger round his 
room, frequently falling over, trying to 
fold up his clothes, put shoe trees in his 
shoes and finally, now probably being 
Sick but despite this, cleaning his teeth." 
The nanny effect goes deeper than 
surface mannerisms, however. Ga- 
thorne-Hardy, British journalist and 
novelist (The Office), is convinced that 
it is largely responsible for the exces- 
sive shyness and the difficulty in form- 
ing relationships that he detects among 
upper-class Englishmen. He offers the 
following psychological explanation: 
the nanny was the child's main source 
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NANNY & CHARGES IN HYDE PARK DURINGHEAT WAVE, 1917 


dition, attitudes toward child rearing 
have become less rigid. True nannying 
exists now only among the unassailably 
rich (au pair girls, of course, do not qual- 
ify as nannies). Yet, reports Gathorne- 
Hardy proudly, the nanny is going down 
with all flags flying. He offers as proof 
the following set-to between two nan- 
nies that occurred not long ago in Lon- 
don near the Albert Memorial: 

“The Pryce-Jones nanny had 
wheeled herself behind the memorial 
and sat down on an empty bench. After 
a while an older nanny appeared, push- 
ing a pram on which was painted a small 
gold coronet . . . At length the older 
nanny turned to the younger one, 


RADIO TIMES HULTON 


Learning to be extremely wary about giving love. 


of security and affection during the ear- 
ly years of development. But very often 
the nanny left the household when the 
child was still small, to be replaced by 
another nanny who might also leave. 


The child eventually learned to be ex- 


tremely wary about giving love. 


The author also speculates that nan- 


nying had something to do with the Eng- 


lish penchant for masochism, as well as 


the Victorian supposition that upper- 


class women lacked strong sexual de- 


sires. He reasons—though not too in- 
sistently—that because the mother was 
a distant and ethereal figure, the child 
came to identify the pleasures of fon- 
dling with his working-class nanny. 
From this point it is only a short hop to 
the wobbly conclusion that the nanny 
was largely responsible for Victorian 
gentlemen taking their sexual desires to 
whores and shopgirls while having only 
the most perfunctory sexual relation- 
Gri with their own women. 

But no matter. This is, of course, so- 
cial history amusingly and ruefully re- 
membered. Nannying declined as a way 
of life when World War II drained away 
much upper-class English wealth. In ad- 
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coughed, and said, ‘Excuse me, Nanny, 
is your mummy a titled mummy?’ 

“ Actually, no; said the Pryce- 
Jones nanny. 

“You will excuse my mentioning 
it, Nanny, but this bench is reserved for 
titled mummies’ nannies, Nanny.’ " 

n John Skow 


Acres and Pains 


GARDEN STATE 
by JULIAN MOYNAHAN 
282 pages. Little, Brown. $6,95. 


In his mid-40s, Howard Butler has 
acquired the anti-hero's stock repertory 
of problems: dissolving marriage, dead- 
end advertising job in New York, re- 
bellious teen-age daughter, losing bouts 
with the bottle. So he deserts his wife 
and exurban New Jersey home to run 
a tree nursery on a nearby ten acres. 

Enter Watchung Pharmaceutical, 
an expanding drug firm that lusts after 
Howard's turf as well as 250 acres of 
prime undeveloped land adjoining it. A 
tiny zoning change will make the prop- 
erty—a potential community park—el- 
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igible for commercial develo, 
Watchung has the town’s Ph 
tial councilman in its Pocke ot 
triumph seems inevitable. ^ M 
ard Butler discovers tha, p" 
condition enables him to rj, 

Julian Moynahan, who h 
Princeton and teaches Engl 
gers, knows his ground, Out a 
promising material as New j, 
ing laws and state Statute 
fashioned a whimsical Specin,. 
up-and-coming subgenre: thee; 
The wealthy residents— Ho," 
neighbors—want nothing toq 
green splendor of their i 
three-acre lots. Less favored 
want Watchung—because ity 
to pay property taxes, 

But the resolution Sneaks | 
the dilemma’s horns. Howard fo 
chung's design singlehanded by 
ing one bribe, passing on ano 
telling all at the climactic tow, 
ing. The spectacle of elected; 
and corporate legal lizards N 
in ashen fear before a public 
tion of their misdeeds seems sy 
fashioned in this summer of 73] 
loners rarely stop corporation 
in their tracks, as Moynahan, 
the Watchung caper is afiq 
spiced version of several succesj 
porate moves into Princeton ¢ 
virons in recent years. The nove 
ication (“To the Millstone River 


` and to the memory of lost green 


marks it as a valedictory, butt 
refuses to say goodbye. In the 
of telling the way it was, Mj 
veers wishfully into the way he 
it should have been—an enti 
rejoinder thought up after the 
has ended. ih 
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depends on you and the car you drive. n> NISSAN MOTORCO, LTD. d 
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At high speeds, a hazardous 
skid. At low speeds, some tire 
screech. At any speed, braking 
in a curve is tricky. That's because 
there's a large divergence between 
the thrust of the car's mass and 
the direction the car is heading. 
The higher the speed, the more 
powerful the thrust, the more 
frightening the danger. 

Approach a curve slowly enough and you can ac- 
celerate while you're inside to come out shooting straight 
ahead at normal cruising speed. Trouble is, some drivers 
brake too late. Squealing tires aren't dramatic; they're 
a sure sign of poor driving techniques. 

Approach curves in com- 
plete control. Be familiar with 
the steering characteristics of your 


particular car. And remembet: safety DATSUN 


al 
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King Size, Crushproof,and Deluxe Length (100 mm). 
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Tocelebrate his retirement after 50 years, 


M. Ecabert gave us something. a 
For 50 years, M. Paul the kind of treatment deg The E 
Ecabert worked as a Rolex bed in this letter sent to, Sina. 
watch craftsman. a member of a British Ay eens 
When he retired at the end : tic Expedition: E oo 
of December, 1972, he follow- My duties necessitateyse their 


ed an old Rolex custom and 


distributed his tools amongst mal 


his colleagues, many of 
whom were once his pupils. 
Here in M. Ecabert’s own 
words, is a brief history of 
his life. 
^I was born on 7th October, 
1898, at Le Noirmont in the 
Bernese Jura, into a family of 
watchmakers. I was the 
youngest of six children. 


many varied activities, gabe im 
stores humping and hut pability ! 
ing to driving ‘Weasels ay 
dog sledging on the iceca, 


Temperatures varied fron", Ri 


country 


70°F to — 50°F and on m 
occasions during the thay | Gi 
period the watch was un. s; su 
avoidably immersed in wali’ tv 

"Despite these trials, ag Vahin 
sional time signals broad So. 
from England proved that . 


MR 


So- 
HUC 


“After I left school, I began 
| my apprenticeship at the St. 
Imier watchmakers school. 

“Tjoined Rolex on 11th 
December, 1922, and never 
changed jobs since. 

“After having worked in 
various departments I became, 
in 1931, head of the ‘turning in 
and gear’ department, which 
then employed 25 people.Since 
1945, I had to train apprentices 
and it is very gratifying for me 
to see that one of the first still 
works with Rolex.” 

M. Ecabert is typical of the 
devoted craftsmen who build 
Rolex watches. Their skill and 
love of their craft have earned 
our watches the reputation 


which they enjoy today. 

Every Rolex they build takes 
them over a year to make. 

Each Oyster case is carved 
out of one single, solid block of 
surgical stainless steel, or 18ct. 
gold, in a series of 162 separate 
operations. 

Every rotor self-winding Per- 
petual movement is so accurate 
that it is certified as a Chrono- 
meter by one of the Swiss Insti- 
tutes for Official Chronometer: 
Tests. 

And when our craftsmen 
have finished their work, the 
result is a watch which can take 


Pictured: The Rolex Datejust. Available in 18ct. gold or stainless steel, with match mg bracelet. 
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Rar 
my Rolex watch was mainte 
ing a remarkable accuracy’ 

We have hundreds of lette 
like this. Each of thematesi, 
monialtothe work of menli | 
M. Ecabert. Buc 
His colleagues will value IDs que: 


du 
tools he gave them when he M/s us 


left as much as they value thike to se 
example of dedicated crafts 535, 
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The Tapes 


CSc... President of the United States 
to Usi AN reiese the tapes of confidential 
Usp! rOn and other discussions in his 
1 An Bice with members of his staff [July 30]. 
2 The Ervin committee and the Cox in- 
vestigating committee should be ashamed 
tat f their ability to investigate if they are un- 
edont to arrive at the truth with all the time 
S, ftothey have given themselves and-with their 
"ability to subpoena any and all employees 
Lut Dipey desire. 
MRS. FRANK E. MULLEN 
Soperton, Ga. 


"CN /Richard Nixon can only help this 
fr ary now by turning over all tapes and 
n documents and resigning thereafter. 

mg GLENN MALONEY 
thay 


Glenshaw, Pa. 
UN: Sir./ Surely everybody should know by this 
time that one of these days verbatim tran- 
N Walscripts of those tapes will appear in the 
IS og Washington Post, the New York Times or 
» Mack Anderson's column. 


oad So—why worry? 

HUGO W. SCHROEDER SR. 
! thal * ‘Randallstown, Md. 
untai 


Sir / Even hoodlums obey subpoenas. 


4 EL D. PETIT 
icy; Washington. D.C. 
lette: 
tesi 


Watergate Thoughts 


9i ls / President Nixon claims that he knew 


absolutely nothing of what his staff was do- 
iue Bs in reference to the Watergate break-in. 

The question used to be asked, "Would you 
n he 2uy a used car from this man?" I now an- 
iwer the question this way: “No, but I'd sure 


UE likike to sell one to him." 
afts PAUL BRIDENBAUGH 
Coe Jackson, Mich. 
uring 


Sir / The Senate hearings remind me of the 
0) Rointerrogations in Korea,-where the prisoner 
iat under strong lights and the interrogators 
ok turns for hours and hours. One came, 


isked his questions and left, only to be re- 
; laced by another one who would ask the 
eg ame questions. This is what we fought 
ing \Zainst then. 
, | Watergate is a mess. The truth must 


^ Ome out and the guilty be punished, but 
et us teach the world how to conduct a 
learing. 
ROBERT BAUER 
Manchester, N.H. 


it / I feel we need to return to sanity, wind 

‘Own the committee circus in Washington, 

St the Watergate affair into its proper per- 

Bective and off the TV tubes and front 

EE and get on to working on the real 
Oblems that face our nation. 

|) JAMESGRAHAM . 


;/ Hindsight: improvement in vision that 
es with being caught red-handed. 
ALE - 


k /l am afraid you do not know that 


lchman(n)' means "honest fella." 
then, 


WOLFGANG KAUP 
i Schaffenburg, West Germany 


h Scrat bias and self-serving interest of 
Be to | 


e Watergate committee is a d 
he America Í 


e 


"tional concept of separation of powers, 


ated. Maybe now he will 
M “fi a jen: 
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ders on nationwide television have made 
many of us think and wonder about their 
ability to govern our country. 

C.K. YANG 

Thousand Oaks, Calif. 


Sir / After watching and reading about the 
Watergate hearings for quite some time, 
people may wonder what educational val- 
ue this has for the American teen-ager. Here 
is what I have learned: in retrospect, I have 
no knowledge whatsoever at this point in 
time, to the best of my recollection. 

DIANE SIEGEL 

Stamford, Conn. 


Senator Sam 


Sir / As a North Carolinian I am ashamed 
of my Senator, Sam Ervin [July 30]. and 
his attitude in the Watergate hearings. With 
his years numbered in politics, Senator Er- 
vin has found a last-chance opportunity to 
magnify himself at the expense of the in- 
tegrity of our President. It appears the old 
man seeks public popularity before seeking 
Justice. 

J. THOMAS KUTTA 

Pantego, N.C. 


Sir / What this country has been lacking in 
moral leadership during the presidency of 
Richard Nixon has been found in Sam 
Ervin. 

KATHLEEN MCCARTHY 

Corvallis, Ore. 


Sir / I painfully confess lifelong negative 
feelings toward Southern whites. I am my- 
self white. However, Senator Sam Ervin's 
forthrightness, humor and courage have 
caused me to re-evaluate these feelings. I 
now feel a new sense of reconciliation and 
openness toward my fellow countrymen in 
the South. : 

(THE REV.) DONALD C. BUSHFIELD 

Torrance, Calif. 


Sir / Re “Senator Sam”: I never saw any- 
one who could more proficiently read the 
Bible with one hand and wield a pitchfork 
with the other. 

RUTH RIGGS 

Chico, Calif. 


Sir / Your hero of the moment, Mr. Sam 
Ervin,must have two sets of the Constitu- 
tion: one for getting Mr. Nixon, and anoth- 
er for the black people. I only hope you and 
Ole Sam reap what you sow. 

ROBERT L. KIRBY JR. 

Birmingham 


Looking on the Bright Side 


Sir / Watergate is no mere bag of political 
“dirty tricks,” it is a breath of fresh air in 
the dark, dank dungeon of federal bureau- 
cracy and ineptitude. Maybe some genuine 
political. economic and social reforms will 
come out of all this. If hal nap pens. the Wa- 
tergate investigation will be the best thing 
that has ever happened tous. 

LAWRENCE H. BERRY 

Denver 


Sir / It is reassuring to know that our Pres- 
ident believes so strongly in the constitu- 


Maybe now he will stop impounding 
funds that Congress has legall: 
stop’ trying to in 


litic: 


Congress know that he is bombing “neutral 
countries.” And finally, maybe now we can 
all go back to our psychiatrists in peace. 

JESSICA FULLERTON 

Jersey City 


Sir / Iam gradually becoming aware of the 
tremendous bonus of the Watergate affair, 
The one essential ingredient in a democracy 
is the involvement of the governed. And sall 
now, because of Watergate, I feel this in- F 
volvement is as active as it has been ina - E. 
long, long time. 4 
(MRS.) IRENE JOHNSON 
Canton, Mass. 


Sir / Mr. Ehrlichman's deviousness, arro- 
gance and Machiavellian rationale, so di- | 
rectly displayed over the television screen, ems 
make apparent and unavoidable the moral | 
ennui that has corroded us since Korea. It 
may very well be that Watergate is the bap- 
tismal font this country craves. 

MURIEL B. ROSENBERG 

Natick, Mass. 


Heart Surgery Statistics 


Sir / In your article “Revitalized Hearts" i 
[July 30] the mortality statistics for patients 

with and without surgical treatment by cor- : 
onary-bypass techniques were quoted in- bn 
correctly, giving a falsely grim outlook for 
both groups of patients. 

In the Cleveland Clinic study, 6.2% of 
1,000 operated patients were dead after one T 
year, compared with 11.9% of non-oper- : 
ated patients with severe coronary disease. 
The cumulative mortality of surgical pa- | 
tients after three years was 13.4% (of 269 4 
patients who were followed over three 
years), compared with 24.9% of nonsurg- er: 
ical patients. wr 

The experience to date suggests that e 
surgical treatment reduces mortality from us 
coronary artery disease by about one-half. E 

DONALD B. EFFLER, M.D. 

WILLIAM C. SHELDON, M.D. 

Cleveland Clinic E 

Cleveland j 


The Palestinians' Turn 


Sir / As an Israeli student of history, I feel 
it is my moral duty to focus the readers’ at- 
tention on an important point in Mr. Da- 
yan's interview with your diplomatic edi- 
tor [July 30]. 
In saying "there are Palestinian peo- — - 
le. but there is not any Palestinian state,” 7 
r. Dayan put the Palestinian people in the 
same tragic situation that his own people 
were in just a few decades ago. Perhaps his- 
tory will repeat itself, only faster this time. 3 
The time will come when Dayan's people 
will be in the same situation as the Pales- 
tinian peopie are in now, if Dayan's policy 
is accepted by the Israeli government. 
ADAM NASSAR ETC 
Greenville, Ill. 


Scrap of Tissue 


Sir / The outcry over experimentation on 
aborted human fetuses [July 30], which by | 
the fact of having been aborted are not con- 
sidered to be human beings, strikes me 
diculous. If our society has decided 
human fetus is no more than a Scrap of 
sue attached to a woman's bod 
fore sanctions its removal at he 
surely it is foolish to become 


= 


ung experiments p 
Y appropri j 


"by a fetus is sufficient to ban experiments 
on it, why isn't it sufficient to prevent its 


being killed at all? 


DEBORAH DAHL 
Springfield, Ill. 


Sir / The public outcry against experimen- 
tation on aborted fetuses makes me sick. 
How many animals of all sizes, shapes and 
ages have been experimented on? Is it any 
different whether two-legged creatures un- 
born or four-legged creatures give up their 
lives for the purpose of research? 

Isay, unless all experimentation on all 
God's living creatures 1s banished, there is 
no justification for prohibiting tests on 
aborted fetuses. Who is to say what form 
of life is more precious than another? 

M. GABRIEL 

Salinas, Calif. 


Rampant Inflation 


Sir / I'm pretty weary of having the finger 
of accusation pointed at our President for 
being the cause of the rampant inflation we 
are experiencing today [July 30]. I believe 
it is high time that the blame for our do- 
mestic problems be placed where it belongs 
—not on any one man but on the people of 
this country. Blame the politicians who are 
willing to sit and do nothing constructive, 
just point a finger and say shame. Blame 
the industrial men who worship profit only 
—responsibility to the consumer and a qual- 
ity product be hanged—and contrive short- 
ages to further their own ends. Blame the 
farmers who cry poverty, and the union 
leaders who use the public to feed their su- 
4 per egos but haven't the true sense of lead- 
ership that would allow them to point out 
to their members the plain fact that when 


IS wages go up, prices go up, and they are no 
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better off than before. And blame the house- 
wife who continues to purchase the same 
way as she did when there was no inflation. 

Until the American public turns the 
finger away from the office of the President 
and points it where it belongs, at each one 
of us for not acting responsibly, until then 
there is very little hope that the situation 
will get better very soon. 

(MRS.) ANNE E. MIKESELL 

Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Sir / The hell with Watergate and your con- 
stitutional crisis. I have a pocketbook cri- 
sis, and it is real. 

STEVE PATRICK 

Fairport Harbor, Ohio 


Sir / It appears to me that the Republicans 
are not losing the next election in the 
Watergate committee, but rather in the 
supermarkets. 

KATHY B. KLEPSER 

Columbus 


Disney's Land 


Sir / Because a Disney production fails to 
exercise the symbolism of Fellini or the 
graphic horror of Peckinpah, one doesn't 
summarily relegate that work to the level 
of cinematic Sugar Pops [July 30]. And that 
"superclean Main Street" is a damn wel- 
come environmental alternative to Sunset 
Strip or 42nd Street: Variety is fundamental 
to healthy “psychic chords," and a strict diet 
of absolute realism constitutes a ticket to 
"Psycho-World." 

As a "refugee from the mouse facto- 
ry" (artist in the animation department), I 
can say that I was confronted by no indoc- 
trination or strict appearance codes, and 
even though there was a "Disney way,” this 


had to be expected as a natura] Cul. 

of corporate policy. Walt Diss dU 

tions, after all, is a corporation. bi 
ANDREW CHAPMAN à 
Mobile, Ala. 


Sir / To a country weary of the f 
the Watergate Blunderland, it to ant; 
to realize there exists the reality Omfg 
World and Disneyland. ety 
JAMES A. MCGRATH 
Orlando, Fla. 


A Lutheran Pope 


Sir / Despite the results of the rec 
souri Synod convention [July 23] TRU 
fident that there are hundreds of Jay! 
myself who oppose those roceegi® 
believe that no one man h 
: Tp ture g 
entire church. After all, the right ofi 
dividual to study and interpret Goat 
was one of the points that led Luther, 
original break with Rome, and | lee 
church has suffered a sad blow b id 
self-styled pope into the presidency, — 
(MRS.) KATHY PIEHL j 
Durham, N.C. 


Sir / Pastor Precup had better listens 
carefully to what Luther said at Worm 
fore using it against President of the} 
Preus. Said Luther: “My conscience i: 
tive to the word of God” and to the; 
teaching of Scripture. This is precise 
substance of the Missouri Synod deci 
PROF. JOHN WARWICK MONTGOME 
University of Strasbourg, France 
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How the Royal Road 
Tours work 


No matter whether you go “Fly Drive’ 
or *Fly Coach' you travel the 
*Royal Road' through Australia: 
Choose from over 300 Royal Motor 
Inns. Travel at your own leisure and 
stay at the Hotel of your choice. 
No fixed routes to tire you 
but if you wish we'll help plan 
your itinerary. 
Make the decision to go today, 
just clip out the coupon 

below for more details, 
2» or call Qantas. 
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It was the appearance of two characters named Hannifin and Ei- 
sendrath in a recently published espionage novel called The Spy 
Trap that first quickened our interest. As the plot of The Spy Trap 
thickened, more and more characters sharing the names of TIME 
staff members began to turn up in the book. Reporter-Researcher 
Sara Collins (now Sara C. Medina), for instance, is a correspondent 
for an American press syndicate in the book; “Heiskell” is a Spy 
Trap code word and also the name of Time Inc.'s chairman of the 
board. Author Burton Graham provided the explanation: While he 
was working on the thriller in an isolated town in southern Spain in 
1971, his only contact with the outside world was through his week- 
ly edition of TIME. Thus whenever he needed a name, he simply ap- 
propriated one from our masthead (he borrowed a total of 16). 

This was not the first time that TIME masthead names have ap- 
peared in a literary context. In William Saroyan's comedy Love’s 
Old Sweet Song, a door-to-door magazine salesman recites our 1940 
roster of editors and researchers as part of a 
TIME subscription sales pitch to his potential 
customers—whose response is somewhat less 
than enthusiastic. Novelist P.G. Wodehouse 
proved to be a. masthead reader too. In the 
1955 Christmas issue of Punch, he published 
a poetic catalogue of our editorial staffers, in- 
cluding then-Managing Editor Roy Alexan- 
der: "How very much I would enjoy,/ To call 
Roy Alexander ‘Roy`/ And hear him say 'Hul- 
lo, dear boy!" ” : 

Something about our masthead (borrowed 
from the nautical, meaning “the place for the 
display of flags") intrigued a 1955 New York- L 
er writer as well; he noticed that the names 
of our 62 researchers composed the largest 
block in the list and surmised that the pres- 
ence in the TIME offices of all those women 
—with names like Harriet Ben Ezra, Quinera Sarita King and Yi 
Ying Sung—must have been “pulse-quickening.” 

Perhaps the name that caught the imagination of outside writers 
more than any other was that of Science Reporter-Researcher For- 
tunata Sydnor Trapnell, who for years claimed the longest name on ^ 
the masthead. She extended her lead by five letters in 1966, when 
she married and became Fortunata Sydnor Vanderschmidt. In a ty- 
pographic economy drive of 1969—our staff, and our masthead, 
had grown larger—she agreed to cooperate and is now listed merely 
as F. Sydnor Vanderschmidt. 

The less distinctive name of Peter Mathews first materialized on 
our masthead in 1924 under the title of Weekly Contributor. He 


DAVID GAHR 


VANDERSCHMIDT 


wrote articles, answered letters from TIME readers, and even ap- —— 


peared in a now defunct TIME column called Miscellany on more 
than one occasion. The truth is that Peter Mathews was an amiable 
figment of the imagination, the ghostliest writer on our staff, and in 
1960 his name left the masthead forever. 


: Ku P D. 
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CAMBODIA 


Desperate Days for Besieged Phnom-Penh 


‘J saw one stick of bombs through the 
town, but it was no great disaster." 
T _ Colonel David H.E. Opfer 

U.S. air attaché in Cambodia 


That was the official American 

account of the damage inflicted after a 

B-52 Stratofortress last week mistaken- 

y emptied its 20-ton load on Neak 

Luong, 38 miles southeast of Phnom- 

Penh. But when reporters later visited 

Neak Luong, a sleepy town of 5,000, 

they wondered whether they and Col- 

Id. ynel Opfer were talking about the same 

slace. Instead of “minimal” damage, as 

: Opfer had described it, they found hor- 

IS te devastation—enough to make it 

he worst bombing error of the long In- 

Jochina war. At least 137 Cambodians 

were killed and 268 wounded. A mile- 

ong string of more than 30 craters, run- 

ang down the main street, had com- 

;xetely wiped out one-third of Neak 

(6) gong and heavily damaged another 

| Dia. Thatch and wood shacks occu- 

ried by 3,000 soldiers and marines and 

) (beir families were wiped out. The mar- 

tetplace was destroyed. Even two-story 

siteel-reinforced concrete buildings were 
TER S 

Gruesome Debris. The impact 

Tom the American bombs, and from 

* A he government ammunition dumps ig- 

uted by them, strewed a gruesome de- 

"ris of human limbs and bloody bed- 

ling all over the town. For acres, trees 

vere denuded and charred. Days later, 

urvivors still searched the rubble for 

Missing family members. Many turned 

Ip in Phnom-Penh’s overcrowded hos- 

Utals with arms and legs missing, puz- 

nie as to why the U.S. had bombed 

W: hem. A woman whose family had been 

founded kept asking, “Why do the 


a 


URVIVOR WEEPING FOR HIS DEAD WIFE: 
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Americans want to continue the war?” 
A marine whose young son had been 
killed moaned: “I don’t have anything 
anymore. I am finished.” 

This bombing error, and two others 
committed during the week, came less 
than two weeks before the congressio- 
nally imposed Aug. 15 cut-off of all 
American military activity in Indochina 
takes effect—giving the impression that 
the U.S. was desperate to get in as much 
bombing as possible in the remaining 
days. In an attempt to prop up the fal- 
tering Lon Nol regime, B-52 flights over 
Cambodia have increased from 40 dai- 
ly sorties to 49. Supplies such as T-28 
propeller-driven fighter planes, ammu- 
nition, cargo planes, howitzers and ar- 
mored personnel carriers are being 
rushed to Lon Nol’s army. 


BANDAGED VICTIM OF U.S. ERROR 


Despite the incessant American aer- 
ial barrage, the Khmer insurgents con- 
tinue to gain ground—battering Lon 
Nol's forces at will. Deftly applying 
pressure first on one major highway 
leading to the capital and then switch- 
ing to another, the insurgents have kept 
the government's forces off balance. In 
fighting creeping ever nearer to Phnom- 
Penh, the rebels have inflicted 800 to 
1.200 casualties weekly upon govern- 
ment troops. The heavy casualties have 
diluted Lon Nol’s units: the four bat- 
talions guarding the bridge at Prek Ho 
now each contain about 120 men, in- 
stead of their normal strength of at least 
400. Morale is low. Coming under at- 
tack last week, the 100-man govern- 
ment force defending Cambodia's only 
international radio transmitting station 
near Phnom-Penh threw down their 
arms and scattered. Inside the capital 
the insurgents’ clandestine radio con- 
stantly brags that the day of "libera-' 
tion" is approaching, fueling rumors 
that more than 1,000 rebel agents are al- 
ready within the city. 

Waiting Game. No one is ready to 
predict what the insurgents—inside and 
outside Phnom-Penh—will do next. The 
initiative is all theirs, military observers 
agree, and they have a range of options: 
they could launch a frontal attack ón 
the capital, or cause a slow strangulation 
by cutting off its suppiies, or even stage 
a Tet-like uprising from within. Al- 
though Lon Nol has 75,000 troops in 
and around Phnom-Penh (with insur- 
gent forces estimated at 20,000), fewer 
than 12,000 are regarded as battle ef- 
fective. Thousands of others perform 
headquarters tasks or serve as body- 
guards for Lon Nol and other military 
and political officials: Therefore a sig- 


SEARCHING THE RUINS OF NEAK LUONG 
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More Revelations on Bombing 


While bombs fell in the wrong places, 
the dubious beginnings of U.S. military 
activities in Cambodia were being laid 
bare in Washington. Former Defense 
Secretary Melvin R. Laird has insisted 
for three weeks that he never ordered 
falsification of any documents to hide 
US. air and ground activities in Cam- 
bodia and Laos in 1969 and 1970. Last 
week, however, that flat denial appar- 
ently became inoperative. The Senate 
Armed Services Committee, which has 
been investigating what is being called 
“the Cambodian cover-up,” released a 
top-secret 1969 memorandum, which 
showed that Laird had approved falsi- 
fied reporting to hide bombing raids. 

Dated Nov. 20, 1969, some seven 

months after the clandestine bombing 
began, the memorandum came from 
General Earle G. Wheeler, then Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
was initialed by Laird. It recommended 
that a 41-plane force of B-52s strike tar- 
gets inside Cambodia while other B-52s 
bombed cover targets in South Viet 
Nam and Laos. The memorandum add- 
ed: "Strikes on these latter targets will 
provide a resemblance to normal op- 
erations, thereby providing a credible 
story for replies to press inquiries.” De- 
spite the memorandum, Laird still in- 
sisted that he had not authorized any 
falsification—just a special reporting 
procedure for the secret bombing. 

The memorandum was the closest 
the committee has yet come during its 
month of hearings to pinning down who 
authorized the secret “double entry” re- 
porting technique used by the Admin- 
istration to hide the raids from the 
American people and Congress. Previ- 
ous testimony established that B-52s 
had dropped more than 100,000 tons 
of bombs in 3,630 unreported missions 
onto suspected North Vietnamese sanc- 
tuaries in Cambodia during 14 months 
in 1969 and 1970. Last week, before ad- 
journing until fall, the hearings turned 
up these other military activities in 
Southeast Asia, which hitherto had been 
kept secret: 

> Communist hospitals were rou- 
tine targets. Former Air Force Captain 
Gerald J. Greven, a forward air con- 
troller in Viet Nam in 1969, testified 
that hospitals were on lists of targets 
that he used to direct air strikes. The 
Air Force denied Greven's allegations, 
but former Army Intelligence Specialist 
Allan Stevenson told the committee that 
North Vietnamese hospitals had third 

priority for U.S. bombers, behind fixed 
installations and troop concentrations. 
He éxplained that hospitals were “le- 
gitimate and desirable targets" because 
they usually were centers for large num- 
bers*of troops, as well as headquarters 
and underground tunnel systems. _ 
>» Not only B-525 but tactical fight- 
er-bombers as well raided deep into 
Cambodia in 1970 and 1971. Former 


Air Force Captain George R. Moses tes- 
tified that he was told to falsify tactical 
strikes by fighter-bombers inside Cam- 
bodia soon after the April 1970 incur- 
sion by U.S. and South Vietnamese 
forces. Previously, Wheeler had said 
that such attacks were limited to 30 
miles from the border, but Moses told 
the committee that some strikes were 
as much as 100 miles inside Cambodia. 
He testified that the clandestine tacti- 
cal strikes continued for eleven months 
after the U.S. invasion of Cambodia was 
supposed to have ended. 

> US. troops were operating on the 
ground in Cambodia and Laos as early 
as 1966 and continued until at least 
April 1972. In 1971, testified former 
Sergeant Thomas J. Marzullo, "at the 
time the President said there were no 


AP 


Au 


FORMER DEFENSE SECRETARY LAIRD 


Americans in Laos, we had two teams 
of men inserted on. the ground." 

At the same time that the commit- 
tee was hearing new revelations of se- 


cret U.S: military activities, critics were- 
energetically trying—and failing—to . 


get the U.S. bombing of Cambodia de- 
clared illegal. In Boston, Federal Judge 
Joseph Tauro dismissed an anti-bomb- 
ing suit brought by four Congressmen 
on the ground that, the court had no ju- 
risdiction. Similarly, the Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals in New. York City 
overturned a lower judge’s ruling of July 
25 that the bombing was “unauthorized 
and unlawful” and must be stopped. 
That suit had been brought by Repre- 
sentative Elizabeth Holtzman and four 
Air Force officers. Last week Chief Jus- 
tice Warren Burger refused to call a spe- 
cial session of the Supreme Court to 
hear the case, meaning that the bomb- 
ing could continue until the Tuesday- 
midnight deadline. 
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week when Iraqi Airways Fip peoien 

lifted off from Beirut Internation "- s 


port bound for Baghdad. Aboa Shai 
Caravelle jet were 74 passenger 
t Bah. 2], 
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much more than a smooth hopi 
Iraqi capital. Suddenly, Israeli Ph: 
jets pounced, ordering the helples 
tain to fly instead to a military a 
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last February shot down a Libyyjet last 
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raeli troops boarded. They ord as a 
: ovidurity | 
passengers to put their hands MS 
heads and exit one at a time, ME 9 
| fa ears” ii 
and proceed to a small hal w^ Bul 
tioning. When the grilling was? ion d 
the Israelis were satisfied no 


,;4W, pa 
dos were onboard, refreshmelr. t 


ly ind 


"It was amazing." Apparent e rega 


Evidently, the Israelis ha g ablishe 
bag Dr. George Habash and i AOw a 
in the Popular Front for the iurt— 
of Palestine, whom Israeli 2 ait of N 
believed were on the flight i (nape 
not. After carefully interrog2s jd trie 
one aboard, the Israelis al0*/,9 mak 


Eh 
‘to reboard, and the Carave le (io 8n of. 


1s 5 Vorld. 


ing off. Among the passeng* TR 


E 5 :nister 4n . 
Iraqi Planning Minist ient Seizi 


ri " nce: 
proper diplomatic deferent rep 


just ` x 
just what had tripp at the 


One account said 


Questi fused the flight with another Iraqi plane 
€ 9 th scheduled to leave Beirut at about the 
ws Ten same time. Another was that due to a 
nds ^ Jong delay in taking off from Beirut, Ha- 
SY, oe bash finally decided not to wait and can- 
nOm-he celed his reservations. = 
€ lty That mistake was painfully reminis- 
NMehy cent of the most recent Palestinian out- 
Y bris rage, which occurred only a few days 
NE to, before at Athens International Airport. 
tiati In that incident, two young members of 
Sous Black September attacked with guns 
> Lon\,and grenades a line of passengers wait- 
ding q ing to board a New York-bound flight. 
n the, They had planned to strike at passen- 
Surviy gers bound for Tel Aviv aboard TWA 
Mptedy Flight 806—but by the time they at- 
nomen tacked, the Tel Aviv passengers were 
on tp, safely aboard their jet. When the ordeal 
was over, two Americans and an Austri- 
an lay dead, and 55 were wounded. 
In the past, Greek authorities have 
been lenient with captured terrorists. 
One reason: the presence of large Greek 
communities in Arab countries. But to 
engethe Greeks, increasingly angry over the 
;.-, terrorist habit of using Athens as a con- 
ning fi venient hunting ground (six incidents in 
> Flitt five years), this most recent atrocity was 
nator he breaking point. The two captives 
Abo. Shaif al Arid, 22, and Tallal Kantour- 
Ssengtigh, 21, both from Jordan—were quick- 


E indicted for premeditated murder. 
h hopt 


aeli Phi: 
helples 
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They face the death penalty, which in 
Greece is by firing squad. 

No punishment awaits the Israelis 
who forced down the Iraqi jet. Premier 
Golda Meir is on record as saying that 
“Israel is fighting terrorism practically 
all over the world.” Indeed. according 
to a new and questionable Israeli law, 
the takeover of the Iraqi aircraft could 
be construed as legal (see box). 

Since Palestinian commandos be- 
gan their long series of skyjackings in 
July 1968—when an El AI jetliner was 
seized and diverted to Algeria by Ha- 
bashs men—Israel has retaliated in 
many ways, most notably with a mas- 
sive raid on a commando headquarters 
in Beirut last April. Never before, how- 
ever, has Israel been moved to resort to 
skyjacking—until last week. It was an 
ominous escalation of the fight between 
Israel and Arab terrorists. 

As far as Israeli officials were con- 
cerned, the seizure of the Iraqi Cara- 
velle was intended to drive a fresh point 
home. A high-ranking Israeli intelli- 
gence officer summed it up this way: 
“From now on, Arab terrorists will 
know they are not safe even in Arab 
air." More thoughtful Israelis were not 
nearly so brash. “No matter how you de- 
scribe the incident," said one, "it still 
comes down to air piracy.” 


"Israel: Self-Appointed Supercop 


S he to 
t artThough Israel failed to capture any ter- 
ch Isrérorists in forcing down an Arab-owned 
a Libytjet last week, the principle behind the 
g 108tact already has been legally established 
inrefis—at least to Israel's satisfaction. No one 
ites, knows that better than Faik Bulut, a 23- 
whereyear-old Turk. Last February Bulut was 
interaptured during an Israeli raid on an Al- 
Eatah camp in northern Lebanon, 100 
recalimiles from the Israeli border. He was 
openibrought to Israel where he was indict- 
; ordered as a civilian for endangering the se- 
ids oveisUrity of the nation. Last week Bulut 
ne, mas convicted and sentenced to seven 
all forféars' imprisonment. 
aso, Bulut's conviction is the first deci- 
no cen stemming from an unusual new 
nmen ÂW, Passed by the Israeli Knesset last 
ne 0! fear, that gives Israel jurisdiction to try 
one „cording to Israeli law any person who 
nily shes omits an offense abroad that would 
Ts ; qegarded as a crime against the state 
we fie in Israel. Coupled with the es- 
dire ished precedent that itis irrelevant 
zi Aw a defendant is brought before a 
(Qurt—a precedent reinforced in the tri- 
of Nazi Adolf Eichmann, who was 


LT 


ining Spend. 
pati a tried in Israel—the new law appears 

le č : make Israel self-appointed police- 
elle tàn of its own interests throughout the 
we. 
XT En defense of Bulut last week, Is- 
y wiis 1 Lawyer Leah Tsemel argued that 
rem Seizure violates international stan- 
© oien SOVerning extradition. In the 
zu mann case, she said, Israel was sim- 
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NOD 


(idnaped by Israeli agents in Argentina - 
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ply enforcing the earlier Nürnberg- 
tribunal conviction of Eichmann for 
crimes against humanity. “There is no 
such agreement about Al-Fatah,” she 
told the three-man military court, and 
therefore Israel has no right to force its 
own laws upon foreigners outside Isra- 
el. Indeed, the young Turk had not been 
accused of committing an overt act 


FAIK BULUT 


= 
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ATHENS AIRPORT VICTIM 


against Israel—only with being a mem- 
ber of Al-Fatah, which is a crime in Is- 
rael. He denied even that, claiming he 
was a "guest" and was not training to de- 
stroy Israel. To which Government 
Prosecutor Dan Ben-Ner replied, “The 
fact that Bulut was not directly fight- 
ing Israel is no exoneration from his 
joining Al-Fatah. He was assisting those 
who take our lives.” 

In convicting Bulut, the judges sup- 
ported the legal underpinnings claimed 
for the new law. Israel's Attorney Gen- 
eral Meir Shamgar says the new law am- 
plifies the principle of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction, present in Palestine law 
since the Ottoman Empire and an in- 
tegral part of legal systems derived from 
the Napoleonic Code. Thirteen Euro- 
pean and South American countries 
have a law similar to Israel's, notes 
Shamgar. The main difference, he Says, 
is that Israel lacks regular extradition 
procedures with its Arab neighbors, and 
the Arabs are reluctant to prosecute ter- 
rorists themselves. 

Politically, Bulut's convictionserves 
as a clear warning that Israeli courts 
intend to back up the nation's world- 
wide war against terrorism. It is no- 
tice, as Lawyer Tsemel stated; that 
“anyone anywhere in the world who 
commits an act Israel thinks harmfi 
to its security is liable to proseci 
in Israeli courts." Ten fedayeen c. 
tured in Lebanon almost 
will follow Bulut 
month as the ne 
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SOVIET UNION 


Exile for Dissenters 


Unwilling to resort to Stalin's mass 
purges and executions, Soviet officials 
have dismissed dissenters from their 
jobs, sent them to forced-labor camps, 
and confined them to prison mental in- 
stitutions. Their most recent method ap- 
pears'to be a kind of involuntary exile: 
they allow a dissenter to travel abroad 
and then snatch away his passport. Last 
week, after eight months of research in 
Britain, Zhores Medvedev, a geneticist 
and gerontologist of international rep- 
utation, was called to the Soviet embas- 
sy in London where his passport was 
revoked and he was told that he was no 
longer a Soviet citizen. 

Medvedev had long been an irritant 
to the Soviet authorities. His first sin, 
in 1969, was to write The Rise and Fall 
of T.D. Lysenko, a-chronicle of Stalin's 
favorite scientist, a crackpot biologist 
who was the final, arbitrary word in 
Russian genetics for more than two dec- 
ades. His second sin, in 1971, was to 
write The Medvedev Papers, a tale of 
Soviet censorship and suppression of in- 
tellectuals. Neither book was published 
in the U.S.S.R., but Soviet officials were 
so angered by their publication in the 
West that they finally confined Medve- 
dev to a madhouse for what they termed 
a "split personality, expressed in the 
need to combine scientific work . . . with 
publicist activities.” 

So embarrassing was the protest, not 
only in the West but in Russia itself, 
that Medvedey was released from the 
asylum after 19 days. His latest round 
with the Soviet government may have 
been provoked by his plans to publish 
a “factual tribute” to Solzhenitsyn en- 
titled Ten Years After One Day in the 

Life of Ivan Denisovich (TIME, May 
28). It is a chronicle of the novelist’s 
rise to fame and his later harassment 
by Soviet authorities after he published 
his bestselling novel. 
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No longer a Soviet citizen. 


CHINA 


Filling Vacant Ranks 


Workmen and bureaucrats labored 
feverishly for weeks in Peking, prepar- 
ing the city for the arrival of the more 
than 2,000 delegates from all over the 
People’s Republic of China who will at- 
tend the Tenth Congress of the Chinese 
Communist Party. The congress is ex- 
pected to begin this week, though the se- 
cretive Chinese have made no public 
mention of it. 

No gathering is quite like a congress 
of a ruling Communist Party. To Com- 
munists it represents the highest embod- 
iment of their party’s ideological and 


political wisdom. Like a legislature, it 
enacts statutes and elects the members 


East Germany: Back to the Wall 


As rain spattered on the casket and a 
small band played a dirge called 
Immortal Victim, the body of former 
East German Boss Walter Ulbricht was 
carried to cremation last week. The fu- 
neral came only a few days before the 
twelfth anniversary of Ulbricht's ugli- 
est legacy: the Berlin Wall. TIME’s chief 
European correspondent William Ra- 
demaekers, who witnessed the birth of 
the Wall on Aug. 13, 1961, returned for 
another look. His report: 


It was on a sun-drenched Sunday 
that the Wall first appeared. Steel- 
helmeted East German troops had 
moved in convoys through the night, 
carrying rolls of barbed wire and con- 
crete posts to the relatively open bor- 
der that separated the two Berlins. 
When dawn broke, the border was 
sealed off. I walked to the Brandenburg 


Gate. There thousands of West Berlin : 


adults were screaming insults at the East 
German soldiers standing stolidly be- 
hind the barricades. 

Farther along the demarcation line, 
an old woman teetered on a window 
ledge in an East Berlin apartment build- 
ing. West Berlin firemen held a large tar- 
paulin underneath her, but she was 
afraid to jump. A gathering crowd 
shouted warnings that police were moy- 
ing up the stairs of her building. But 
the old woman could not let go. Final- 
ly she turned and climbed back into her 
apartment to wait for the police. 

She may or may not have been 
lucky. Since the Wall went up, at least 
69 people trying to escape have been 
killed and 99 seriously wounded. Hun- 
dreds have been arrested, but thousands 
have got away. There were the three 
East Berliners who painted/a Volga au- 
tomobile in Soviet army staff colors, 
donned homemade Russian uniforms, 
then calmly drove past saluting East 


of the ruling Central Comm; s 
the powerful Politburo. Like Tg. 

ican political convention, it ad A were 
amounts to a platform listing. \ fair. 
ty’s tasks and priorities, Eis the 


and regenerated faith. 

The conclave in Pekin 
pecially important. Although th 
congress met only four years a a s 
party leadership and the E Be 
since then have suffered massi he 
heavals. In 1971 China's insi P. 
had just begun to recover from an Pm. 
locations caused by the worst a“ | 


WOTSt ex are kı 
of the Cultural Revolution When, Band 
*Much longer intervals have sepa k tionir 
cent congresses. The seventh Waa ote Chou 
eighth in 1956 (with a second session in isi fill th 


ed th 


. when 
& Will deep 
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was the woman who got out No us 
tank of a truck, and the athletic. - 
man who pole-vaulted over they 

East Germans continue y 
over, under and through the Wi 


pressuring Bonn to crack down 
fessional people-smugglers who 
advertise in the West Berlin p 
charge up to $30,000 per heall 
range escapes. But in general, Bi 
on both sides seem to have ler 
live with the Wall, the way anims s . 
learns to live with a wooden legs; 
remembering the time he wast 

In the’ region of the 
baumbrücke, where the Riwi 
forms the border, there is a sims 
wooden cross and a few clump! 
ed flowers commemorating S% 
known East Berliner who alme 
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German guards at a checkpoint. There 


MEMORIAL TO ANOTHER VICTIM 


mitte, 


€ an Ay ere again shaken by the Lin Piao af- 
ado t bir Though he was Mao's heir desig- 
» the, ae Lin, according to the official Pe- 
È Te) king version, attempted a coup against 
Sader, Mao. When his plot was discovered, he 
hti tried to escape to the U.S.S.R., but died 
"when his plane mysteriously crashed 

2 Will deep inside Mongolia. 
SN the, Lin’s followers subsequently were 
TS apo purged from the thousands of posts they 
80ver, held in the government, party and mil- 
Massive, itary. This nearly paralyzed the bureau- 
instit: cracies, even at the highest levels. Of the 
‘OM the 21-man Politburo, only eleven members 
TSt eyg are known to be active, and its five-man 
| When, standing committee has only two func- 
tioning members, Mao and. Premier 
"ated ot Chou En-lai. This week's congress must 
nin js fill those vacant ranks. It is also expect- 
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branded a traitor and right-wing oppor- 
tunist (the party's worst sin). The con- 
Bress will then have to adopt a new party 
constitution, one which no longer names 
Lin as Mao's successor. The congress 
must also provide some answers for cru- 
cial economic questions, such as how to 
increase food production, how much to 
stress industrialization at the expense of 
agriculture and to what degree China 
should open itself to dealings with the 
technology-rich West. 

The sessions probably will be closed 
to the public. Nonetheless, when the 
congress adjourns, after a session that 
could last ten days, its published res- 
olutions and the roster of the new Cen- 
tral Committee and Politburo will sig- 
nal the direction in which China is 


ed that for the first time Lin will be heading. 


it across, but was shot a few yards from 
the riverbank. Last week an elderly 
woman basked in the sun there, féed- 
ing the swans and mallards that splash 
in the river. Woman and birds were 
oblivious to the watchtower in the mid- 
dle of. the nearby bridge, manned bya 
guard with binoculars. 
a 

Ignored or not, the Wall is not like- 
ly to go away—at least in the foresee- 
able future. Indeed, it is „constantly 
being strengthened and enlarged, made 
more impenetrable, more deadly and 
more permanent. At first the East Ger- 
mans concentrated on the 27-mile 
stretch of border that zigzagged through 
the heart of the city, to stop the flow of 
East Germans to the West. More than 
3,000,000 had deserted East Germany 
from the end of World War II until Ul- 
bricht ordered the Wall built. Now there 
is an elaborate network of installations 
along the entire 100-mile demarcation 
line that separates West Berlin from 
East Germany. At last count, it includ- 
ed 242 watchtowers, 137 bunkers, 249 
dog patrols, some 65 miles of concrete 
wall and 35 miles of chain-link fenc- 
ing, as well as assorted electronic-sur- 
veillance devices, 10-ft-deep trenches 
and triple-pronged concrete pylons sim- 
ilar to the tank traps of World War II. 

"The East Germans have already 
taken their raps for the Wall," says a 
high-ranking U.S. diplomat in West 
Berlin. "They are not about to tear it 
down." They are under little pressure 
to do so. After years of being ostracized, 
East Germany is currently enjoying in- 
ternational acceptance. Itis about to be- 
come a member of the United Nations, 
and it has already received diplomatic 
recognition from 89 countries. The U.S. 
is on the brink of establishing relations. 
Low A State Department delegation will ar- 
rive in East Berlin shortly to discuss, 
among other things, the location of a 
peel U.S. embassy. One possible site (on land 
already owned by the U.S.): directly be- 
hind the Brandenburg Gate, abutting 
the Berlin Wall. 
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CHURCHILL & STALIN (MOSCOW, 1942) 


HISTORICAL NOTE 


Joking at the Summit 


Lighthearted and even bawdy mo- 
ments accompanied some of the most 
controversial decisions in the dubious 
peacemaking toward the end of World 
War IL. Top-secret wartime papers 
made public this month by the British 
Foreign Office throw a new light on how 
Great Britain's Winston Churchill and 
the Soviet Union's Joseph Stalin divid- 
ed Europe during private talks in Mos- 
cow in October 1944. 

Churchill was worried that the U.S. 
might be tempted to return Britain's 
crown colony of Hong Kong to China 
as a reward to the Chinese for their part 
in the struggle against Japan. Thus he 
wanted Stalin's support for the contin- 
uation of the British Empire. In return, 
as Churchill has written in his mem- 
oirs, he agreed to recognize the Soviet 
Union's sphere of dominant influence 
in Eastern Europe. What Churchill did 
not disclose in his memoirs was the 
earthy dialogue between him and Sta- 
lin while they decided the fate of tens 
of millions of people. 

While dismissing Poland as “the 
most tiresome question,” Churchill told 
Stalin: “At present each [Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union] had a game cock 
in his hand.” When the translator ex- 
plained the double meaning of Church- 
ills remark, Stalin retorted with a 
coarse Georgian sense of humor: “It is 
difficult to do without cocks.” 

Then they cracked Polish jokes. 
Churchill said: “The difficulty about the 
Poles was that they had unwise polit- 
ical leaders. When there were two Poles 
there was one quarrel.” Stalin replied: 3 
"Where there was one Pole, he would xem 
begin to quarrel with himself through —— 
Sheer boredom." uu. 

Conversations of the recent So j 
American summit meetings will not be 
available to the public for e 
Until then, one can onl: 
the ki 


d Brezhnev. - 
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BRITAIN 


The Fabulous Feat of Clay 


Politics, as Clement Raphael Freud 
might put it, suffers from too many am- 
ateur comedians. Clay, as he is popu- 
larly known, is a pro. He is also the 
newest member of Britain’s. House of 
Commons. His spectacular upset victo- 
ry in a by-election last month, combined 
with that of another Liberal on the same 
day, has set pundits pondering the pos- 
sibility of a Liberal Party resurgence 
(TIME, Aug. 13). But for those who care 
less about which party is up or down 
than how entertainingly the game is 
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FREUD AS GENTLEMAN JOCKEY 
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played, the feat of Clay promises much 
more: a revival of wit at Westminster. 
As one of his admirers says, it should 
be “the next best thing to having Peter 
Ustinov” in Parliament. 

A grandson of Sigmund, Freud has 
long tickled Britons with his acerbic, ur- 
bane humor in print and on television 
talk shows. Though the contest in the 
Cambridgeshire constituency of Ely 
marked his debut in politics, he quick- 
ly found the field fertile for his brand 
of fun. When his Conservative oppo- 
nent showed a lack of familiarity with 
rural Ely, Freud labeled him the “iden- 
tikit candidate.” Freud then arranged 
for somebody to ask the Tory during a 
TV debate whether he approved of giv- 
ing funds to MAGPAS. “Oh, yes,” chir- 
ruped the candidate, a young London 
stockbroker. “Indeed, yes, an admirable 
idea. Splendid, splendid,” Freud inter- 
rupted to inquire whether his opponent 
really knew what MAGPAS was. "It's one 
of those agricultural ones, isn't it?" 
mumbled the Tory. No, deadpanned 
Freud, it actually was an acronym for 
Mid-Anglia General Practitioners Ac- 
cident Service. 

His Freudian quips and tricks can 
be gently disarming. When a woman 
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FREUD AS RACE-CAR DRIVER 


voter complained to him about the style 
of new development houses being con- 
structed, Freud replied: “Madam, for 
you we shall build an old house.” He 
customarily ended campaign speeches 
by pulling out his pocket watch and 
looking at it mournfully. “This was my 
grandfather's watch.” Pause. “He sold 
it tome on his deathbed.” As for his con- 
tribution to the House of Commons, 
Freud says, unconvincingly: “It is not 
my ambition to liven up the debate in 
Parliament.” But, he adds, with a look 
as baleful as the one he wears (and 
shares with a bloodhound) on a cele- 
brated British TV commercial for dog 


food: “A monopolies commission ought 
angri Collection, Haridwar 


-en by him.” It also would have 


to look into the number of 
Westminster." borg 
Humor has not mon Comn 
Freud’s life. Now 49, he is or Er 
a gentleman jockey, a race.c EO 
an apprentice chef at the Do B N 
Hotel, a cabaret owner, a i : M 
London's Playboy Club and hs bib 
of a singularly uncharming chi 
> ijj al! the 
book about a boy named Gr buffet 
whose parents forget things lik ed o 
days and breakfasts. As a joas Aiwa 
has written for the lofty E ‘body f 
Times and the lusty News of the ident 
as well as others in between, Gallo 
In his fondness for joyr,,of 50, 
stunts, he has put himself thro ents he 
London-New York air race, a y U! of! 
ride down the famed Cresta Rup "while 
ing trip from Cape Town to Rig confer 
Royal Air Force survival course; Cu 
Bavarian Alps (which netted bi, P'ime 
only a story but frostbite), 4,0 Tie 
Freud brings his own particular} 2E t 
of cunning comedy to his T m 
The 1969 air race was from We 
Post Office Tower to the top of M fe 
pire State Building, with contslems w 
using commercial flights and anyin Aus 
of ground transportation they likeantitru 
help him win the $12,500 first pensure 
Freud arranged for a long line of stBritish 
boys to cross a busy street in Lonsaid. “ 
halting regular traffic and cleatitingly, ' 
path-for his motorcycle. iocialis 
Between sips of Pouilly-Fumézo hear. 
18th century house in Londo | Ind 
John's Wood, Freud told TIME (express 
spondent William McWhirter ho0ss of 
came to try politics. “I seemed wlleges tt 
reached a certain plateau where|nto the 
like I had given the same afteráMarket 
speech for the last five years. | diiéntativ 
to run for the post, and I deciln to t 
win the first time I saw the Togig ate | 
didate. It would have been too 2216-8! 


ES ica 
iating to have allowed myself brun ther 


good deal less profitable: F wiped in 
more than $10,000 by betting oh plar 
self at odds as long as 33 to 1. 
In taking up politics, Freu 
intend to abandon his other Ca taa 
ter his election, he signed 0n ® tho is 
000 a year columnist with the ^ ealth l 
Express. He also expects to Con tons. A 
TV appearances, with some pos er at 
ceptions: *Any show in whit aealth” 
to do a striptease, jump throve pibe t 


or make love to a chicken, | mi tions y 


S eneral e ler Ma 
give up until after the g differe 


THE COMMONWEALTH OUTH 


By Any Other Na yi, 


After the acrimonious eing 
of former British colonies A NS 
in 1971, it seemed as if 17. yl'ütel, D 
be setting on the Common or der o 
all 32 member nations, i 
more than a quarter of the uses 
ulation, sent heads of state ° in 0 
to this year’s conference cu 
When the talking ended | 


; 


OË bor e 
Commonwealth was still intact—or, at 
?"Dopq;Jeast, in roughly the same loose asso- 
OF hag ‘cjation it has somewhat incredibly 
-Car di maintained since its birth 42 years ago. 
Dorch Not that all the talk was civil. Brit- 
truain, which sort of made the whole club 
| the , possible by at one time ruling virtually 
2 chig all the other members, came in forsome 
d Gy buffeting. Uganda called Britain a hot- 
like bed of racism. British Prime Minister 
urna Edward Heath suggested that if any- 
^ Fi iN body was racist, it was Uganda’s Pres- 
the ident Idi Amin. He accused Amin of 
“callous inhumanity” in his expulsion 
jour? of 50,000 es eu id not pes 
~ thrg, S6 he had stayed ome, perhaps mind- 
*ful of how he had deposed Milton Obote 
R while Obote was at the Singapore 
M asonference.) 
? Rios Curiously, Australias new Labor 
"Prime Minister Gough Whitlam seemed 
to rile Heath more by warn- 
"ng the underdeveloped 
“Commonwealth countries to 
high ibeware of multinational cor- 
m Lonporations. Heath -retorted 
) Of thefhat if Whitlam ‘had prob- 
Contlems with such corporations 
id anyin Australia, he should enact 
ey liktlantitrust laws. “That would 
first ensure -competition;" the 
eofsiBritish Conservative leader 
in Lonsaid. “But,” he added, cut- 
- cleari'ingly, “that is not something 
socialist prime ministers like 
.Fumézo hear." 
ondon India and other members 
CIME (eXpressed concern about the 
ter horOSs of special. trading priv- 
ned tileges through Britain's entry 
wherelnto the European Common 
after Market. And. African repre- 
rs, | die ntatives again pressed Brit- 
decidtin to take stronger steps to 
e ToyS0late two former colonies, 
too i hite-supremacist South Af- 
If to betta and Rhodesia. But, all in 
vell, there was never quite the 
Frew! anging match that devel- 
ing oed in Singapore over Brit- 
| ih plans to supply arms to 
' gg Vth Africa. 


es Still, the most composed person in 
cap Pitawa was clearly Queen Elizabeth, 
n © is titular head of the Common- 
ther jealth but takes no part in the discus- 
cor ons. A British newsman suggested to 
Pee jst at a reception that “Common- 
hie eat” Was a rather drab word to de- 
QUE" Wee the vast polyglot community of 
J mb rations represented at the talks. “Well,” 
al ler Majesty replied, *we used to have 
erent name for it.” 


; Our KOREA 
Mild Plot 


| cont s i 
Sil After lunch last week in the room 
e Pio friend in Tokyo's Grand Palace 
welll Otel, Dae Jung Kim, an exiled former 
*' Of the opposition New Demo- 
€ Party in South Korea, was ac- 
edin the hallway by five men, pulled 
an adjoining room—and has not 
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been seen again. When the room was 
opened 25 minutes later, the only un- 
usual contents were the cartridge of a 
.32-cal. German revolver, a half-empty 
bottle of a chloroform-like anaesthetic, 
and three knapsacks, one of them large 
enough to hold an adult. So smooth was 
Kim's kidnaping—or possibly his mur- 
der—that Japanese authorities speculat- 
ed that it was the work of the ever-ef- 
ficient Korean CIA, acting perhaps on 
the orders of President Chung Hee 
Park, whom Kim had called "an Asian 
version of Hitler." Exiled since last year, 
Kim, 48, who had astounded Park by 
gaining 4646 of the vote in the relative- 
ly free presidential election of 1971, was 
a constant critic of Park’s subsequent 
takeover of all government powers. He 
seemed to regard himself as his coun- 
try’s edition of Charles de. Gaulle-in- 
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DAE JUNG KIM SPEAKING IN SEOUL (1971) 
A knapsack and many loose ends. 


exile, saying he was “the sole South Ko- 
rean voice speaking against dictatorship 
and for freedom.” Adding to the spec- 
ulation of Park’s involvement was the 
memory of a previous incident in 1967 
when the Korean CIA abducted 22 Ko- 
rean dissenters in Europe and brought 
them home to face trial for treason. 
Still, there were many loose ends, 
and what made Kim's disappearance 
puzzling was its total lack of logic, even 
from Park's viewing stand. Despite his 
showing in the 1971 elections, Kim has 
never been a serious threat to Park, and 
any injury to him by Park's agents can 
only tarnish the dictators already 
smudgy image abroad. So illogical did 
the whole affair seem, indeed, that some 
thought the snatch might be the work 
of North Korea, out to damage the rep- 
utation of Park. Whatever the motives, 
100 Japanese policemen were assigne 
the job of finding out what had hap- 
pened to Kim. T 
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CHILE 


"If Civil War, So Be It!" 


Chile, unstable for months, is now 
threatened by civil war. Marxist Pres- 
ident Salvador Allende Gossens has 
been so shaken by a wave of strikes that 
last week he reorganized his entire Cab- 
inet and installed a new one containing 
the chiefs of the army, navy, air force 
and the paramilitary carabineros. The 
immediate crisis was sparked by a na- 
tionwide truck owners’ strike that began 
on July 26 and has partially isolated ; 
Santiago's 3,000,000 residents. Terror- 
ist bands have blown up gasoline pipe- 
lines and dynamited highways. Armed 
troops now guard gas stations, while 
Santiagoans in queues several blocks 
long wait for dwindling supplies of ev- 
erything from matches to meat. Mili- 
tant workers have taken over 30 fac- 
tories in Santiago's “industrial belt," 
which produces most of Chile's goods. 

TIME Contributing Editor James Ran- 
dall recently toured Santiago and vis- 2 
ited one of the captive factories with | 
Reporter Paul Potter. Randall's report; 


Huge hand-painted signs on plants i 
lining the highway that winds out of 
Santiago parallel to the Andes foothills 
proclaim the new order: workers, not 
management, will run Chile’s industry. 
The takeovers were initiated by Allen- 
de during last June’s abortive coup 
(TIME, July 7). At the time, Allende saw 
such actions as the first step in mobi- 
lizing the workers to save his govern- i 
ment against the possibility that the 
army would prove disloyal. It did not. ^ ; 
But now, to Allende's consternation, the di 
workers refuse to give up the occupied E 
factories. Their refusal has dealt a stag- 
gering blow to Chile's already battered 
economy. $3 

We decided to visit the Lucchetti 
plant, a worker-expropriated factory 


that produces half of Chile's noodles. A 
At the gate we were stopped by a burly AE 
"people's guard," who watched us close- y Am 
ly as a companion vanished into a near- ^ 


by building. A few minutes later, a AC 
stocky man with a rumpled sports coat | 
met us, and after listening to our re- 
quest, ushered us into a small, spartan 
office. “We have taken over the facto- 
ry," said Union Spokesman Guillermo 
Bonilla, *because the bosses never gave 
workers human respect or consulted 
with them about changes in their jobs. 
They were bastards.” 2 
Now that the bosses are out, said : 
Bonilla, the workers will run the fac- - 
tory themselves and do a better job o 
it. “Malcontents will be weeded out fast 
er, and production will increase [actu - 
ally, it has dropped slightly sin 
takeover]. We will:do away with 
tion by working harder, taki 
care of machinery and by m 
forexcessive j 


- Each minute, 
each day 
something 
happens 
somewhere 
that makes 
news. 
Each week 
TIME sorts out 
the most 
important 
happenings, 
extracts what 
makes news 
from what 
merely 
makes noise. 
In the process, 
TIME keeps 
. the world's most 
— interested 
readers 
informed on the 
— world's most 
| interesting 
= | people, places 
| and events. 
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that Chilean workers who now earn 
around $30 a month, will need substan- 
tial pay boosts in order to offset infla- 
tion, which, at 300% a year, is the high- 
est rate in the world. If they are granted 
such huge wage increases, the inflation- 
ary trend will continue soaring, wiping 
out their gains. They are ensnared jn 
an economic Catch-22. 

Bonilla vowed that the Lucchetti 
workers would continue occupying the 
factory until the government did some- 
thing to improve their lot. Just what the 
government could do, he did not detail. 
But he warned that if any attempt is 
made to evict the workers forcibly, they 
will fight back. “And if this means civil 
war, then so be it!" 

Giving force to Bonilla's words was 
the military-like discipline of the work- 
ers. They sleep in shifts at the factory, 
so that there is always an alert group 
on guard. And though we saw no weap- 
ons, Allende's right-wing opposition in- 
sists the workers are armed. 

For all this, the workers seemed 
happy, almost euphoric. A soccer game 
was in full swing in the company com- 
pound, while indoors a group of young 
people strummed guitars and sang de- 
cidedly unrevolutionary songs (sample: 
“Lucchetti noodles are really, really 
good"). But by last week the mood had 
darkened. A textile factory in the south- 
ern city of Punta Arenas was stormed 
by troops searching for arms; one work- 
er was bayoneted and another shot and 
killed. At Lucchetti, a photographer was 
told he could not enter or take photos 
"for security reasons." Said Bonilla ner- 
vously: “We expect the military at any 
time." With the traditionally neutral 
military leaders joining Allende's Cab- 
inet, all sides were wondering if that ex- 
pectation would be fulfilled. 


ARGENTINA 


The Doctor's Advice 


Juan Perón has always been his own 
best oracle, particularly about his place 
in history. Recently, however, soothsay- 
ers around the 77-year-old Caudillo 
have been making their own predic- 
tions, mostly about his health. Perón 
suffers from heart disease, they say, or 
polyps in the bladder, or an ulcerous in- 
testine. What Perón and his physicians 
discuss in private about his health is dis- 
turbingly close to the rumors. Last week 
TIME obtained the following recon- 
struction of a recent conversation be- 
tween Perón and Dr: Alberto Taiana 
Peronist Minister of Health and Edu- 
cation, and Pedro Cossio, an eminent 
Argentine heart specialist: ku 

Perón: Tell me the truth. As. you 
know, I am not “a sick person,” but “the 


sick person." I know I haven't too much . 


ALAIN ig, 
a 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE JUAN PERON pipelin 
Racing with a broken leg? titude ; 
Alaska 

Cossio: Well, General, the erra St 
thing is that you strictly follow tflak fo 
structions we have recommended, achieve 
Perón: I am obedient. I knowinies to 

I have to give orders and whenlments | 
to take them, and my taking ordenmote a 
what matters. The important thiforest, 


i that the country is in the balancelaighwa 


to make decisions. Come on, Tulp an 
what is going on with this old man) Alt 

Taiana: You are in a delicats Lower 
But since you talk about the culetorie 
must be frank. Your faculties mi? i 
fer a decline. And inasmuch as WES ihe 
you are not going to take orden, pioy 
you are going to work, that 5e th t 
possible to control you, I think yore Virg 
be prepared for this situation I | 
will be] possible losses of MEME ico, 
intense fatigue. Your heart isst 
undergoing tremendous tension t 
polyps are also a problem. . EX 

Perón: All right, so there [S ^ 
tle rope left. When [will I die)? j 

Cossio and Taiana: No, M 
at all like that. You must take 
yourself. It might be years. ai 

Perón: I know very well tf " 
not true. As long as 4 ^ 
presidency? 4 


reduce the possibility of you 


As your friend and doctor ii 
you that you must not take n do 
idency and that you must €! 
the work you are doing now: | 


Did Perón take his doctor 
to heart? With presidential e cel 
tle more than a month aW f 
he had delayed accepting "m 
nomination and indeed hat 
that he had no wish to- 
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» Anger in Alaska 


Ever since 1906, when Conserva- 
tionist-President Teddy Roosevelt im- 
posed a ban on coal mining in Alaska 
to help preserve its natural grandeur, 
many Alaskans have harbored a deep 
(resentment against the “meddling out- 
$ Wicider”—especially the Federal Govern- 

rent in Washington, D.C, and “anti- 
| development" conservationists. The 
| recent oil-pipeline controversy, in par- 
ticular, has turned resentment into out- 
right antagonism and given new impe- 
tus to a budding secessionist movement. 

Focal point of Alaskans' frustra- 
tions has been the San Francisco-based 
& Sierra Club, which is the state's most 
successful conservation group. Al- 
hough the club was not a party to the 
1 suit that has held up construction of the 
PERÓN pipeline for four years, its aggressive at- 
titude and legal success in southeastern 
Alaska have caused it, according to Si- 
l, the erra Staffer Jack Hession, “to catch the 
llow fak for everybody.” Among its recent 
ended achievements: forcing logging compa- 
| knowinies to file environmental impact state- 
whenlments before they can cut trees in re- 
gordgmote areas of the Tongass National 
tant hiForest, delaying construetion of several 
lanc.laighways, and halting plans for a huge 
on, T2ulp and saw mill near Juneau. 

Idman! ^ Although environmentalists in the 
licates Lower 48" states view these moves as 
ecow/ictories, many Alaskans interviewed 
es mig? Y TIME Correspondent David DeVoss 
EN yecall them disasters. In a state where un- 
orden’Ployment averages 9.6% and the cost 
uh pf living is 37% higher than in the rest 
: iyw! the U.S., less value is attached to say- 
den [DB virgin forests or bleak tundra. News- 
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papers bulge with oil company ads tout- 
ing development, and cars from Juneau 
to Anchorage sport “Sierra Go Home” 
bumper stickers. Pro-industry coloring 
books, buttons and pamphlets appear 
in grocery stores and churches. “Our 
only mistake,” admits Dave Murdey, 
52, vice president of Ketchikan Pulp 
Company, “was not starting our pro- 
paganda war sooner. There’s a place for 
Sierra Club—hell, we used to pour mo- 
tor oil into the water every time we 
cleaned a boat's engine. We need rules, 
but we also need responsibility." 

Anti-Sierra sentiment is strongest 
along the North Slope, where oil wells 
remain capped. “People down south 
worry more about the ice than they do 
about the people up here," complains 
Vic Vickery, 35, an assistant drilling su- 
perintendent for British Petroleum. 
“We can't even have a gun here to pro- 
tect ourselves against bears. We had 
four grizzlies come in the other day and 
we had to chase 'em off with a fork 
lift." 

Others agree that conservationist 
demands often seem unreasonable in an 
Alaskan context. “As long as they stuck 
to protecting the environment, the Si- 
erra Club was a very worthwhile orga- 
nization," says Chuck Evans, vice pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of 
Anchorage. "But when they start at- 
tacking progress and profit, they're out 
of their realm." One bumper sticker 
puts it more crudely: “Let the bastards 
freeze in the dark." 

Particularly infuriating to Alaskans 
have been the occasional exaggerations 
made by some environmentalists—most 
often in the pipeline controversy. “A lot 
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of the publicity Sierra puts out simply 
isn't true," says Charles Gass, 39, a Ton- 
gass National Forest Service ranger. 
"According to the Sierra Club, clear- 
cutting is supposed to hurt the soil, but 
by allowing sunlight to help decay for- 
est litter, you add humus to the soil.” 
The club privately admits it is worried 
by the hostility. "Maybe we overplayed 
our hand," concedes one Anchorage 
member. “If so, it could result in a real 
disaster." 

One remarkable result of the back- 
lash is a widespread movement for in- 
dependence, led by feisty Fairbanks 
Real Estate Developer Joe Vogler, 60. 
The Committee for Alaskan Indepen- 
dence has gathered 11,000 signatures 
since February and expects thousands 
more. Vogler reasons that Alaska has 
more in common with such independent 
developing nations as Zambia, El Sal- 
vador and Tanzania than with the U.S. 
"We are a colony, geographically re- 
moved," says Vogler. "We're a differ- 
ent people with different circumstances, 
and we're tired of being treated like a 
warehouse and a vacation preserve.” 

Secessionists already have plans 
for coining money, leasing land to the 
U.S. for military bases, and applying 
to the U.N. for development funds. 
Federal officials in Alaska can find noth- 
ing illegal in Vogler's scheme, and pro- 
ponents estimate that secession is fis- 
cally feasible with income from taxes 
and oil royalties. "Washington bureau- 
crats and Lower 48 conservationists 
have run this state long enough,” says 
Vogler. "Its time Alaska's residents 
took control. With our resources, how 
could we fail?" 


Icebergs for the Desert 


Over the years, the idea of using 
Antarctic icebergs as a source of fresh 
water has been widely ridiculed by sci- 
entists. Now, however, the scheme has 
won some prestigious support; a Gov- 
ernment report describes it as “both 
technologically feasible and economi- , 
cally attractive." 

The authors of the report are Wil- 
ford Weeks of the U.S. Army Cold Re- 
gions Research Laboratory and William 
Campbell of the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey. They envision “supertugs,” perhaps 
nuclear-powered, hauling 20-mile-long 
islands of ice from the Antarctic* to 
parched coastal regions of South Amer- 


ica and Australia. They calculate that — 


as much as 60% to 70% of an iceberg 
would remain unmelted after a slow to 
trip lasting as long as six months. Upo 
reaching port, the iceberg could’ 
chopped up and melted. The estim: 
cost of iceberg water: only ab 
that of desalinated sea wa 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Watergate's TV Beneficiaries 


When the Senate Watergate hear- 
ings pre-empted daytime serials last 
spring, local stations were flooded with 
protest calls. By last week, when the 
hearings recessed, viewers were demon- 
strating a change of heart. In Minne- 
apolis, for example, the switchboard of 
WCCO-TV blazed indignantly when peo- 
ple tuning in for Watergate found a 
baseball game instead. Forging ahead 
of the soaps and game shows, Water- 
gate topped all daytime rivals in the lat- 
est Nielsen ratings. 

The happiest beneficiaries of 
Watergate’s popularity are Public 
Broadcast System stations, whose bud- 
gets were curbed at White House in- 
sistence and whose survival depends on 
viewer contributions. The nationwide 
network has received almost $1.5 mil- 
lion in donations since the hearings 
began. New York’s WNET alone has col- 
lected $245,000, with gifts still pouring 
in; Said James Karayn, president of the 
National Public Affairs Center for Pub- 
lic Television, which produced the 
P.B.S. coverage of Watergate: "Nixon 
vetoed our bill, cut our funding. Now 
he's given us our best programming. It's 
sort of like being reborn." 


Overselling the Pentagon 


Cost overruns are so familiar by 
now that they hardly raise eyebrows any 
more. Indeed, Mark Twain once de- 
scribed a congressional appropriation as 
nothing more than a nest egg to attract 
further appropriations. But even the 
most hardened observers of military- 
accounting practices could not resist a 
smile when the General Accounting Of- 
fice revealed last week that the Penta- 

on, while proudly remaining within its 
andsome public-relations budget of 
$28 million a year, has actually been 
spending millions more on such p.r. 
projects as formation-flying teams, 
marching bands, military museums and 
base tours. It estimated the excess 
spending at $24.5 million during fiscal 
1972, and the outlays have probably not 
declined since then. Ostensibly aimed 
at win. ing the favor of taxpayers and 
Co: , the public-relations expendi- 
/seem to have had little effect. Two 
s ago the Senate Armed Services 
‘Committee slashed $100 million from 
the Air Force B-1 bomber budget, $29.3 
million from a Navy request for new 
ships, and 156,100 troops from active 

— duty rosters. Moreover, the Army 


missed its July recruitment goal by 24%. 
Would the military’s public relations be 
worse if its p.r. spending were kept with- 
inits p.r. budget—or, for that matter, re- 
duced to zero? Or would there be no 
change at all? 


Radical Prophet 


Dorothy Day was in jail again last 
week, and when Dorothy Day goes to 
jail, it is usually for a cause worth ex- 
amining. Since her first arrest as a suf- 
fragette in 1917, the 75-year-old au- 
thor-activist has proved herself a 
prophet of causes that others will even- 
tually join. A redoubtable spokeswom- 
an for pacifism and social reform, she 
earned an almost annual trip to New 
York City jails during the '50s for her 
refusal to participate in compulsory air- 
raid drills. This time she was arrested, 
with more than 2,100 Mexican-Amer- 
icans and members of the Catholic cler- 
gy, for demonstrating on the picket 
lines of the United Farm Workers in 
violation of court orders. These have 
been hard times for Cesar Chavez’s 
UFW. His union, caught in a squeeze 
between the growers and the more pow- 
erful Teamsters, has dwindled from 
40,000 to 15,000 members. Compro- 
mise talks between the two unions broke 
off in anger. As for Miss Day, in the 
Fresno jail, she was told she could go 
free, but she refused to leave until all 
picketers were released. Instead, she 
joined a number of her fellow pris- 
oners in fasting. 


Stealth and Taxes 


The public display of dirty: linen, 
particularly. Government linen, some- 
times has salutary effects. Intrigued by 
John Dean's charges that the White 
House has used the Internal Revenue 
Service to harass anti-Administration 
organizations, TIME began checking on 
the activities of a secret IRS Special Ser- 
vices Group. It disclosed that the spe- 
cial group, set up in 1969 to examine 
the taxes paid by “extremists,” had 
amassed files on some 3,000 organiza- 
tions and 8,000 individuals, including 
prison rioters, draft-card burners and 
rock-concert fans. Three days after the 
disclosure, the special group was dis- 
banded. “The IRS will continue to pay 
close attention to tax rebels,” declared 
Internal Revenue Commissioner Don- 
ald C. Alexander, who said the IRS had 
been studying the matter for two 
months. “But political or social views, 


‘extremist’ or Otherwise, are irrelevant 
to taxation.” 
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Under the solemn oak trees of Camp 
David, a profoundly troubled man spent 
much of the weekend walking on quiet 
Wpaths. looking out over the Catoctin 

-ĦMountains, and thinking about what to 

‘say to a disturbed nation. Observed an 
: (aide: “I don't know what he's going to 

! say, or how he is going to say it, soft or 
i» | hard, pleadingly or abrasively. 

] For nearly three months, Richard 
M. Nixon had been battered by the Wa- 
tergate testimony, charging his Admin- 
f istration with a dismal assortment of 
misdeeds. He had kept his silence, for 
the most part, letting it be known that 
he would have an answer to give once 
the TV lights were turned off and the 
Ervin committee went into recess. 
There was no sure way of assessing the 
Bilrise and fall. in Nixon's fortunes. Ear- 
Wilier, some aides had decided that the 
liworst was over—but then came the sto- 
ry of how Nixon had bugged the White 
House, and his refusal to release the 
tapes badly undermined what was left 
of his credibility. Last week a number 
of Washington observers again felt that 
liihe had weathered the worst accusations 
against him, and that the recess would 
bring him time for recovery. As one of 
is aides remarked: “If you keep a fire 
nder a boiler long enough, pretty soon 
you boil all the water out, and finally 
you burn even the bottom of the boil- 
Er I sense that’s what has happened with 
atergate." 

; But just as the President seemed 
About to be given some respite, a new 
Candal exploded. Vice President Ag- 
ew, who had hitherto escaped the taint 
Df Watergate, was officially informed 
hat he was under investigation for al- 
egedly taking kickbacks from contrac- 
Ors. With a mixture of shock and dis- 
belief, many Americans wondered: 
Who else? What next?" It was an un- 
wecedented crisis of American leader- 
lip, and no one could say whether or 
hen trust in that leadership could ever 
& restored. It seemed incredible that 

y a little over a year had passed since 
Mon and Agnew had stood at Miami, 
faving acknowledgment of their re- 
omination, and only a little over six 
lonths since they were sworn in for a 
ond term after a triumphant election. 
~ Russian Novel. At first glance, it 
Oked to some as if the new scandal 
ment help Nixon by diverting public at- 
lion from Watergate, but that was a 
Drtsighted view. "Watergate is like a 
sian novel,” commented a top Ad- 

‘stration official. “There were too 
Y names. Nobody took any money 
People didn't really understand it. 
SW's difficulties are different. Those 
Charges that people understand." 
Nees are that people in fact under- 
fn L,4lergate much better than the 
He House hopes: at any rate, it was 
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THE ADMINISTRATION /COVER STORIES 


Can Public Confidence Be Restore 


now clear to all that wrong had been 
done in high office, and that the gen- 
eral atmosphere of Suspicion included 
the Vice President. 

Nor was scandal the only burden 
that weighed on the President. The 
mood of the country appeared quizzi- 
cal, skeptical, disenchanted with a gov- 
ernment that did not seem to be func- 
tioning properly. The economy, in 
particular, looked hopelessly out of con- 
trol. Food prices continued to soar be- 
yond expectations of the White House: 
grain and corn prices reached record 
highs. The meat shortage was a shock, 
and with crop shortages predicted into 
the indefinite future, vegetables, canned 
fruits, and beans were disappearing 
from grocery shelves. All this seemed 
to imply, perhaps unfairly, a massive 
mismanagement of the nation's energies 
and resources. If the solutions to the na- 
tion’s problems were somehow entan- 
gled in the mysteries of Watergate, then 
people seemed to want above all that 
Nixon end those mysteries, tell all he 
knew, once and for all. 

Glue Unstuck. “There’s still some 
scapegoatism around, people who still 
make excuses for it all and say every- 
body's doing it anyway,” noted a G.O.P. 
leader in Massachusetts. “But most Re- 
publicans want the President to speak 
out.” Mrs. Cassie Marsh, a secretary for 
the Detroit public schools, agreed. 
“Even if it is bad, we want to know. 
He’s going to have to be more reassur- 
ing than he has been because there are 
still going to be a good many people 
who feel he’s trying to cover up.” 

In aspeech to the American Bar As- 
sociation meeting in Washington, D.C., 
last week, U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
Harry Blackmun warned his fellow law- 
yers of a growing laxness in public life 
that threatens the survival of the na- 
tion: The *pall of Watergate," he said, 
"with all its revelations of misplaced 
loyalties, of strange measures of the eth- 
ical, of unusual doings in high places, 
and by lawyer after lawyer after law- 
yer, is upon us. The very glue of our 
ship of state seems about to become un- 
stuck. There is a resultant fear of con- 
sequent grave damage to the democratic 
process of which we have been so proud, 
and in which we firmly have believed 
and which we have proclaimed to the 
world. Seemingly, there is an environ- 
ment of diffuse but broad taint and cor- 
ruption in our public life.” 

Elaborate scenarios of impeach- 
ment or resignation were widely dis- 
cussed. One theory held that Agnew 
might be forced to resign because of a 
criminal indictment. Under the provi- 

sions of the 25th Amendment, Nixon 
would then pick a successor, to be ap- 
proved by a majority in both houses of 
Congress. The Vice President could be. 
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A COMBATIVE AGNEW 
Who else? What next? 


a Republican acceptable to the coun- 
try at large—a Nelson Rockefeller, per- 
haps, or a John Connally or even, some 
admirers think, a Howard Baker. If a 
new Vice President were installed, Nix- 
on himself would be under greater pres- 
sure to resign so that the country could 
put Watergate behind it and get down 
to business again. 

But the majority of people still shied 
away from talk of removing the Pres- 
ident from office. "Impeachment is the 
political equivalent of capital punish: 


ment," said a leading Democrat, “and ~~ 


so far the American people don't fa 
capital punishment for the Presid nt 
The Boston Globe editorialized: * 
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leadership or itself. It may be that 
a -"He's-the-only-President-we've- 
got’ syndrome is beginning to develop." 
Whether Nixon would seize the oc- 
casion of his speech to reassure the 
country and rebuild confidence was un- 
predictable. Some of his top advisers 
have urged him to make a dramatic 
change of course. Instead of striking out 
at his accusers, as the instincts of an 
old political gutfighter told him to do, 
they proposed that he shoulder his share 
of blame for Watergate, ask for abso- 
lution, and promise to do better in the 
future. They were heartened by the fact 
that Raymond Price accompanied the 
President on an evening cruise on the 
Potomac last week and then followed 
him to Camp David. The ablest of the 
President's speechwriters, Price is 


Out of the Past: The Agnew Case 


Throughout the months of the Water- 
gate hearings, Spiro T. Agnew had been 
artfully staying on the sidelines. He 
played a lot of golf at Burning Tree and 
a lot of tennis at the Linden Hill Club. 
He bought himself a new twelve-room 
house in Bethesda, Md., for $190,000, 
and the Secret Service installed the usu- 
al safety devices (an electronic-eyed 
brick-and-redwood fence for $39,000). 
His last major speech was in June, and 
his main official work consisted of play- 
ing host to state visitors. In short, even 
by vice-presidential standards, Agnew 
was keeping a low profile. His object: 
to keep himself apart from the White 
House scandals until he could emerge 
as the unscathed, untarnished pres- 
idential candidate of 1976. Or even, 
perhaps, as the constitutionally desig- 
nated successor to a departed President 
Nixon. 
Last week, he had to announce to a 
stunned public: "I am under investiga- 
tion for possible violation of the crim- 


ic Domain. G 


known to favor a conciliatory approach. 

But the hard-lining Nixon also 
emerged last week, when he took his 
toughest stand to date on the question 
of releasing the Watergate tapes. In a 
brief filed with the U.S. District Court 
in Washington, D.C., he announced that 
he might not give up the tapes even if 
the court ordered him to do so. “The 
President,” the brief declared, “is an- 
swerable to the Nation but not to the 
courts.” 

More withdrawn than at any other 
time since he became President, Nixon 
has been keeping his intentions to him- 
self. Though the President's legal ad- 
visers—J. Fred Buzhardt and Leonard 
Garment—were instructed to prepare a 
White Paper rebutting the serious 
charges made against the President in 


inal statutes." Specifically, the inquiry 
centers on allegations by Maryland con- 
tractors and others that Agnew collect- 
ed payoffs during his terms as Baltimore 
County executive (1962-66), as Mary- 
land Governor (1967-68), and even as 
Vice President. He faces possible charg- 
es of extortion, bribery, tax evasion and 
conspiracy. 

Although he first vowed to main- 
tain silence until the investigation was 
completed, Agnew quickly changed his 
mind after aides convinced him that 
such a silence would be politically di- 
sastrous. In marked contrast to Nixon, 
Agnew called a press conference to 
deny any wrongdoing. Looking confi- 
‘dent and totally in command during 30 
minutes of televised questioning, the 
Vice President branded a set of news- 
paper reports that he had once accept- 
ed $1,000 a week in illegal funds as 
"damned lies.” He said that he had “ab- 
solutely not” accepted money for per- 
sonal use from: Maryland: contractors 


the Senate hearings, they gi > 
when Nixon planned to rele Noy 
der what circumstances. ml 
format for the Presidents ¢ 
week on nationwide televisio S 
undecided. While Nixon had Wa 
a press conference in the nk N 
the date for that too was 
speculation, even though ith 
months since his last one, 

The President clearly neeg 
the political speech of his life Stoj 
Possibly, he may be guided b uu 
performance. Rather than y 
in silence and aloofness as 
done on Watergate, the Vic 
met the attack against him head! 
President has a still greater Opra 
to restore confidence in himself.) 3 
the U.S. Government. f 
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the way of finances. As for theshis ow 
bility of being forced to resigno It 
matter, Agnew replied that heh nation 
en it no thought. He had “nogthat m 
tation of being indicted" and thnew w 
not even begun any “contingent:in the | 
ing" about what would happen—pow 
were. "they" 
There was little doubt that 4gWhite 
bravura performance won him him. 
thy and support. Nevertheless, — On 
gent thinking” was the order of Wand the 
in Washington. Were Agnew’s deealing 
for a presidential bid shattered’! igh w 
ably—unless he is cleared and est 
soon. But if he is found blameless nes 
he not turn into a ready-made" 
candidate for the Republicans po. rec 
On the other hand, if Agnew Bye. ma 
ed, will Nixon not be compellitur Di 
mand his resignation? If so. lary Ge 
Nixon then replace him with i Same. 
party-liner or with a major poli Sn for 
ure? And if the latter, would M"titude 


d Oppo 
imselfz: 


denly find himself with a No. 2 man 
who possessed more stature than No. 
> lo hël, thereby increasing the pressure for 
for theshis own resignation? 
"sin. It was perhaps symptomatic of the 
M heh nation’s gathering: political’ paranoia 
d "nocthat many felt a faint suspicion that Ag- 
and thynew was somehow being played with 
tingeniin the strategy of a bigger—and hidden 
happn—power game. Some improbable 
"they"—the Democrats, enemies in the 
thaág White House or whoever—were after 
1 him yim. : : : 
„Jess. "t ne thing was certain: the President 
ler of and the Vice President of the U.S. were 
ew d dealing with one another in a spirit of 
tterediiDigh wariness. In response to repeated 
| and QUestioning from. newsmen, White 
mele; House officials declined to issue an un- 
dere duivocal statement of presidential sup- 
sansin Port for Agnew—the sort that Agnew 
He is recently been asked to make, and 
i ej 22S made, on behalf of Nixon. The most 
P^ that Deputy White House Press Secre- 
zu oM Gerald Warren could produce was 
wil " lame assurance that there was “no rea- 
Pe on for the President to change his at- 
dNBtuae about the Vice President.” 
enew claimed that he had received 
TiVate reassurances from Nixon in a 
7-hour session with the’ President 
their first one-to-one meeting in more 
an three months. But he stressed that 
ithe office of Vice President is an im- 
bortant enough one that the man has 
stand on his own feet." 
| Both men are in tricky legal terri- 
RIY. Agnew has been "invited" to turn 
Yer his financial records from 1967 to 
© Present (in addition, authorities sub- 
(Penaed his records as Governor of 
Maryland). Agnew said that he was will- 
(IB to submit personal material—as well 
a. my own body, for interrogation” 
the appropriate time, in the ap- 
priate way, to the appropriate par- 
Owever, he said, his attorneys 
not yet decided on precisely what 
uld be appropriate. 
d, 8new was accorded a delay (at 
; E. until late this week) on the dead- 
E Originally specified for his submis- 
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D TERM AS VICE PRESIDENT LAST JANUARY 


PICTORIAL PARADE 


Even by vice-presidential standards, the profile was low. 


sion of evidence, and it is possible that 
the White House is trying to keep him 
from making any legal move that would 
undércut Nixon's extensive claims of 
Executive privilege. à 

Agnew said that he first became 
aware of his involvement in the probe 
last February, when he heard rumors 
on *the cocktail circuit" that his name 
had been mentioned by Marylanders 
being questioned by George Beall, the 
tough young (35) Republican serving as 
U.S. Attorney in the Vice President's 
home state. 

After hearing further feedback sug- 
gesting that he was trying to put an end 
to the investigation, Agnew said, he 
hired Washington Lawyer Judah Best, 
ordering him to make contact with Beall 
and assure him that the Vice President 
had no intention of interfering in the 
case. On Aug. 1, Beall formally noti- 
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fied the Vice President, with the approv- 
al of Attorney General Elliot Richard- 
son, that he was under investigation by 
the grand jury. 

The investigation was started by 
Beall in January. The brother of Mary- 
land Senator J. Glenn Beall Jr. and a 
member of a distinguished political 
family, the prosecutor had pursued an 
activist course since his appointment by 
President Nixon in 1970. He vigorously 
harried owners of clip joints along “the 
Block,” Baltimore’s notorious bar dis- 
trict, and helped prepare the case 
against Arthur Bremer, now serving a 
63-year sentence for the attempted as- 
sassination of George Wallace. F 

Maryland's always prodigious polit- 
ical yarn spinners, who gather. 
quant crab impérial at Baltimo 
Chesapeake Inn or Karson's, CO. 
up with any number of secret motive 
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hind the investigation: Beall became 
convinced that big Maryland building 
projects, which had been controlled by 
Democrats for several years, were rid- 
dled with corruption. Thus, in early Jan- 
uary, he issued a set of sweeping sub- 
poenas demanding several tons of 


U.S. ATTORNEY GEORGE BEALL 
An activist course. 


behind Beall’s latest probe. For one 
thing, Agnew kept Beall on a string for 
some time before finally acquiescing in 
his, appointment, apparently in retali- 
ation for Beall’s refusal to give Agnew 
carte blanche with his 1968 G.O.P. Con- 
vention vote. 

Still, there seems no special reason 
to doubt the most obvious motive be- 


Can Nixon and Agnew 


The President is ... not above the law. 
He is liable to prosecution and punish- 
ment in the ordinary course of law for 
crimes he has committed, but only af- 
ter he has been impeached, convicted 
and removed from office. 


So reasoned President Nixon’s at- 
torneys in arguing last week that the 
Chief Executive need not give tape re- 
cordings of White House conversations 
to Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox, 
not even if they contain evidence of a 
crime. That argument, along with the 
disclosure that Vice President Agnew 
was being investigated by a federal 
grand jury looking into bribery, extor- 
tion and conspiracy, prompted legal ex- 
perts to debate two questions: 1) Is the 
President’s argument that he is immune 
from prosecution sound? 2) If so, could 
it be used by Agnew? 

No President has ever taken such 
an extreme position on immunity, but 
as Chicago Law Professor Philip Kur- 
land points out, none before Nixon has 
faced the possibility of criminal pros- 
ecution. Nor does the Constitution spe- 
cifically deal with the question. 

Nonetheless, several experts inter- 
viewed by TIME believe the President's 

lawyers are on sound legal ground. Ex- 
plains Yale Professor Alexander M. 
Bickel: “The President embodies the 
continuity of the state. The Constitution 
assumes that there is no moment when 
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county records, and later announced to 
a grand jury the opening of a probe into 
“contract-purchase irregularities.” As 
the investigation widened, it was appar- 
ent that major state political figures 
were involved. Among them: 

> William E. Fornoff, 56, the blus- 
tery, barrel-chested former administra- 
tive officer of Baltimore County, a post 
he held under both Agnew and his Dem- 
ocratic successor as county executive, 
Dale Anderson. In June, Fornoff plead- 
ed guilty to a charge of “impeding the 
enforcement” of federal tax laws, ad- 
mitting that he frequently delivered 
quantities of cash to “a public official.” 
In a strategy similar to that of Judge Si- 
rica after the Watergate trial, Federal 
Judge Alexander Harvey II has delayed 
sentencing Fornoff, presumably so that 
he will cooperate fully with Beall in the 
investigation. 

» Dale Anderson, 56, whose rela- 
tionships with contractors are under in- 
tense inquiry by Beall. He has denied 
that he was the unnamed "public of- 
ficial” cited by Fornoff. 


be Tried? . 


a President is not capable of acting." 
Since to prosecute or jail a President 
would break that continuity, Bickel ar- 
gues that impeachment must come first. 
Not all experts share Bickel’s opin- 
ion. Columbia.Law Professor Albert J. 
Rosenthal argues that a President kept 
by a trial from performing his duties 
could be temporarily removed from of- 
fice as provided by the 25th Amend- 
ment. Further, Harvard Law Professor 
Raoul Berger suggests in his book, 1m- 
peachment: The Constitutional Prob- 
lems, that the Constitution’s double- 
jeopardy clause might preclude prose- 
cution for the:same acts that caused a 
President to be removed from office. 
There was even less agreement on 
whether a presidential immunity from 
prosecution applies to a Vice President. 
Although three previous Vice Presi- 
dents (Aaron Burr, John C. Calhoun 
and Schuyler Colfax) were threatened 
with criminal charges, none was either 
brought to trial or impeached, so there 
are no clear precedents. Kurland be- 
lieves that since only the President is in- 
dispensable, only he enjoys the privi- 
lege of immunity. According to the 
Constitution, the Vice President's sole 
duty is to preside over the Senate—and 
to be ready to succeed the President if 
necessary. But Bickel argues that im- 
munity also applies to the Vice Pres- 
ident. He explains: “If he is indictable 


and can be sent to jail, he is incapable 
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on last year. TIME has learneg i phist 
Justice Department considered, p 
cuting him for a possibly illegal lox 
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promptly made these difficulties, taxes 
to the White House, where W y. secre 
Howard, an assistant to then py. 
tial Counsel Charles W. Colson 
off.à memo to John Dean askin 
to go to bat for Rodgers at the j 
Department. Rodgers was neve, 
ecuted. He is currently recup: 
from-a heart attack at Southwind} 
tate on Maryland's Eastern Sho; 
expects to be subpoenaed in the 
investigation soon. 
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head of a large Baltimore mo 
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m d. » Lester Matz, 49, partner in Matz, 

ter a Childs and Associates, another Mary- 
p land construction consulting firm, and 

n Assis, a contributor to Agnew's campaigns. 

fic hee TIME has learned that at least two 


“a> of Bealls witnesses, Wolff and Matz, 


e velop have accused Agnew of extorting cam- 
Taise paign contributions from state and fed- 
every eral: contractors in Maryland. Sources 
© Den, close to the investigation said that some 
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tractors in question worked on, among 
~ Other things, state roads and two huge 
OF» bridge-building projects in the Balti- 

more-Annapolis area: the parallel.span 
EN of the CERCA Bay Bridge, which 
ely | Opened last June and provides a sec- 
se), Ond, four-mile-long bridge for traffic 
j across the bay, and an interstate-high- 
& Way bridge over Baltimore harbor. The 
ax ‘Wo projects were financed by a $220 
AN Million bond issue approved by the state 
js legislature. in 1967, but both ran into 


Multimillion-dollar cost overruns—an 
a: 
NP 


‘xtra $40 million for the bay bridge 
j alone. Consulting firm for both projects: 
E. Greiner Co., which is currently for- 
idden by the state department of trans- 
ration to work on public Maryland 
9Jects, largely because of complaints 

Out the cost overruns on the bay span. 
* Another area being investigated in- 
œ ves rental contracts made by the 
E Sneral Services Administration on be- 
AS 9f various federal agencies for of- 
We Space. Such agreements are fre- 
fb ently reached without competitive 
ading, and the political clout of land- 
rds is à clearly understood part of the 
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negotiating process. One such contrac- 
tor with impeccably bipartisan connec- 
tions is, of course, Rodgers, whose firms 
began doing business with the Federal 
Government ‘under Lyndon Johnson 
and prospered even more under Nix- 
on. Since ~1967, Rodgers’ companies 
have received a total of $19.6 million 
from the GSA, and last year they col- 
lected $5.7 million; some of his leases 
run until 1991, Rodgers has told TIME, 
however, that none of his dealings has 
been influenced by his fund-raising ef- 
forts for the Nixon Administration. 
Since both Wolff and Matz, Agnew’s 
primary accusers, are themselves be- 
lieved to be deeply involved in the pay- 
off scandal, they are presumably being 
forced by the Government into the po- 
sition of being “willing to give up 
Agnew to save themselves,” as one ob- 
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The subpoenaed records totaled several tons. 


server bluntly put it. Wolff was said to 
be especially. anxious to make a deal 
and avoid being forced to testify under 
limited, or so-called "use" immunity. 

Agnew argued that the credibility 
of such witnesses is open to serious 
question. "These accusations," he said, 
"are coming from those who have found 
themselves in very deep trouble and are 
seeking to extricate themselves from 
this trouble and are flirting with the idea 
that they can obtain immunity or re- 
duced charges, perhaps, by doing so." 
Moreover, according to an observer fa- 
miliar with the investigation, the Gov- 
ernment’s case "is based principally, up 
to now, on the witnesses” testimony." If 
the case should ever go to trial in that 
form—one man’s word against that of 
two others—a Vice President of the U.S. 
would almost certainly appear to a jury 
more believable than his accusers. 

Still, when questioned closely about 
his past relations with state and fed- 
eral contractors, Agnew did not repeat 
the sweeping denials that he employed 
during most of his news conference. 
"Anyone that's been around the polit- 
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ical scene in the United States who 
would expect that campaign contribu- 
tions don't come from contractors doing 
business with the state and Federal 
Government is quite naive,” he said. 
At another point, he implied that con- 
tractors had contributed to his own 
campaign chest and that he allowed 
them “access” to “consult” with him. 
Certainly none of that adds up to ex- 
tortion or any other crime, but voters 
would have to be naive indeed to be- 
lieve that politicians and contractors 
do not need each other for more than 
consultations. Agnew boasted, however, 
that he had nothing to hide and had 
made regular financial statements. to 


BALTIMORE COUNTY EXECUTIVE ANDERSON 
Rumors on the cocktail circuit. 


the public. His last one, in 1972, showed 
assets of $198.250—up a smart 79% 
over four years earlier. 

Being a Vice President has its per- 
quisites—Air Force jets and limousines 
for vacations with rich friends. Last 
week, having stated his defense and 
won widespread praises for doing so, 
Agnew reverted to his sporty ways. 
He jetted out of sweltering Washington 
for a weekend of golf and swimming 
at Frank Sinatra’s palatial estate in 
Palm Springs, Calif. 

The life-style of the nation's No. 2 
elected official could drastically change 
if he is drawn into a bruising court bat 
tle. Agnew demonstrated last we 
he is anything but whipped by that 
pect. Nevertheless, along with alm 
everyone else in the n 
istration, Agnew is y 
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THE HEARINGS 


SENATOR SAM ERVIN, GAVEL IN HAND, STANDING ALONE AT COMMITTEE TABLE AFTER LAST SESSION OF HEARINGS BEFORE SUMMERRECESS 


Witnesses to a Spreading Stain 


Sam Ervin pounded his gavel for the last 
time at 4:45 in the afternoon and then, 
after a round of handshakes and picture 
taking, he took the gavel with him as he 
departed for a surprise party to cele- 
brate Herman E. Talmadge's 60th birth- 
day. After 37 days, 33 witnesses, 7,573 
pages of transcript and nearly 2,000,000 
words of testimony, just about every- 
body felt it was time for a rest. 

In its final week before the month- 
long recess, the committee heard tes- 
timony from three men who, until a few 
months ago, were the nation’s top law- 
enforcement officers. The three had 
been charged with investigating the Wa- 
tergate case; and yet, in the crucial six 
weeks last spring when the case was 
breaking open, they found that they 
were repeatedly being manipulated by 
the White House. 


HENRY E. PETERSEN 


The critical period began on March 
20, when Watergate Defendant James 
W. McCord Jr. wrote a letter to Fed- 
eral District Judge John J. Sirica charg- 
ing that political pressure had been ex- 
erted upon the seven defendants to 
plead guilty. By the time it ended, with 
President Nixon’s television announce- 
ment on April 30 of the resignation of 
John D. Ehrlichman and H.R. Halde- 
man, 17 present or former Nixon staff- 
ers were under investigation by the Jus- 
tice Department and a federal grand 
jury. 

Last week's first witness was L. Pat- 
rick Gray III, the former acting direc- 
tor of the FBI, who appeared a pathetic 
figure as he described how, in 26 years 
of service in the U.S. Navy, he had been 
taught to say “Aye, aye, sir.” Gray was 
asked about his earlier account of a tele- 


RICHARD G. KLEINDIENST 


phone call to Nixon on July 6, 197; 
which he had warned that certain \j 
House aides were trying to “mon 
wound” the President by interfe 
with the FBI and the CIA (TIME; 
13). To this astonishing assertion, \ 
on merely replied: “Pat, you just 
tinue to conduct your aggressive; 
thorough investigation." Had ¢ 
been surprised by this curious ret 
“Frankly,” he said, “I expected theP: 
ident to ask me some questions’ 
deed, he waited for two weeks to 
swer the questions that were n 
asked, and then, when he heard» 
ing further from the President, het 
cluded that he had been an “alarni 

Eight months later, Gray rec 
Nixon telephoned him to offer ent 
agement concerning Gray's difficuli 
obtaining Senate confirmation 5; 
manent FBI director. What struck 
as eerie" about the conversation, 
the way the President pointedly 
“Pat, remember, I told you to cor 
a thorough and aggressive inv 
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Bion." To Gray. who knew nothing at 
the time about Nixon's practice of tape- 
recording his own conversations, it 


/! seemed to be some sort of attempt to 


ut the comment on record. 
On April 26, Nixon let it be known 


BI that he was "concerned" about the re- 


ports that Gray had burned Watergate 


| documents that had been given to him 


by Ehrlichman and John W. Dean III. 
Gray decided the next day that he 
should resign. “I said early in the 
game,” Gray told the committee, “that 
Watergate would be a spreading stain 


that would. tarnish everyone with 
whom it came in contact—and I’m no 
exception." 


No Records. Next to the witness 
stand came Richard G. Kleindienst, the 
former Attorney General, and Henry E. 
Petersen, who is still the Assistant Attor- 
ney General in charge of the criminal 
division..Both men said that they had 
been dismayed by the amount of White 
House interference they got on the Wa- 
tergate case—particularly from John 
Ehrlichman. Kleindienst recalled how 
Ehrlichman had telephoned Petersen 
late last year to demand that Justice De- 
partment prosecutors stop trying to “ha- 
rass" former Secretary of Commerce 
Maurice H. Stans, the Nixon finance 
chairman. Kleindienst said he warned 
Ehrlichman that such intervention 
could be interpreted as “obstruction of 
justice.” He also threatened to resign, 
Kleindienst said he told Ehrlichman, "if 
the President tells me that you have the 
authority and the power to give specific 
instructions to people in the Depart- 
ment of Justice.” In reply, said Klein- 
dienst, Ehrlichman assured him that ^it 
will never happen again." 

Early this year, Kleindienst testified, 
Ehrlichman came to him seeking “tech- 
nical" advice about the possibility of le- 
nient sentences or presidential pardons 
for the Watergate defendants. Ehrlich- 
man “did not have much of a knowl- 
edge of the criminal justice system,” 
Said Kleindienst, and asked such ques- 
tions as “What happens when somebody 
IS convicted of a crime? ... When are 
you eligible for a pardon? When do the 
Circumstances arise for Executive par- 
don?” (Ehrlichman has denied under 
Oath that he sought a guarantee of Ex- 
ecutive clemency for the Watergate de- 
fendant E. Howard Hunt Jr.) 

Later, when Kleindienst told Peter- 
sen of this conversation, Petersen de- 
Clared that the Watergate defendants 
Were almost certainly going to do “jail 
time,” and said that he would strongly 
Oppose any efforts for clemency. Ac- 


| cording to Petersen, Kleindienst, who 
: Was leaving on a trip, replied: “Tell 


‘hose crazy guys over there [at the 
f hite House] what you just told me be- 
ere they do something they will be 


Sorry for? 


a Petersen, a career civil seryant and 
registered Democrat, was by all odds 
© of the committee's most refreshing 


marked, was how suspiciously every- 
body seemed to act. “There were no rec- 
ords. Things were destroyed. They 
didn’t act like innocent people. Inno- 
cent people come in and say: ‘Fine, what 
do you want to know?’ It was not like 
that." 

On Sunday, April 15, after going 
over the case with other Justice Depart- 
ment officials until 5 a.m., Kleindienst 


and Petersen met with Nixon and told ' 


him they believed that ranking officials 
of both the White House staff and the 
Committee to Re-elect the President 
were involved in the conspiracy. The 
President, as Kleindienst recalled it, was 
“dumbfounded”; to Petersen he seemed 
concerned but calm. Kleindienst said 
that he had "wept" upon learning that 
his friend and former superior at the 


turn up any evidence of presidential in- 
volvement, he would not only resign im- 
mediately but would “waltz it [the in- 
formation] over to the House of 
Representatives’ —where impeachment 
proceedings begin. On April 30, after 
announcing the resignations of Halde- 
man and Ehrlichman, Nixon tele- 
phoned Petersen to say: "You can tell 
your wife that the President has done 
what needed to be done." 

Petersen also furnished some addi- 
tional insight into the President's atti- 
tude toward the disclosure that White 
House "Plumbers" Hunt and Liddy had 
been involved in the September 1971 
burglary of the office of Daniel Ells- 
berg’s psychiatrist. Petersen testified 
that when the subject of Ellsberg 
—though not specifically the burglary. 
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PRESIDENT NIXON DURING HIS APRIL 30 TELEVISION ADDRESS TO THE NATION 


"You'can tell your wife that the President has done what needed to be done.” — — 


Justice Department, John N. Mitchell, 
might have been involved, and that the 
President himself had consoled him. “I 
don't think since my mother died when 
] was a young boy that I ever had an 
event that has consumed me emotion- 
ally with such sorrow," he said, "and 
he was very considerate of my feelings." 

At this meeting, Petersen urged the 
President to dismiss Ehrlichman and 
Haldeman because, Petersen said, he 
was certain that their continued pres- 
ence on the White House staff would 
be a "source of vast embarrassment." 
In stressing the depth of the national 
concern over Watergate, the blunt- 
speaking Petersen also mentioned dur- 
ing the same meeting that his own wife, 
“who is no left-wing kook,” had asked 
him whether he thought the President 


was involved in the cover-up. Even 


ES 
—was raised, Nixon replied: “I know 
about that. That is a national security: 
matter. You stay out of that." 

Petersen insisted that he and the 
Justice Department could and would 
have solved the entire case. Indeed, he 
said, it was already 9096 solved when 
Archibald Cox was appointed last May 
to take over the affair. "Damn it!” cried 
Petersen. "I resent the appointment of 
a special prosecutor!" ZUM 

For the next five weeks, the cent 


Ervin committee and Special Pj 
tor Cox have filed suit to obtai 
House tape-recordings of pres 
conversations relating to th 


latergate I: The Evidence To Date 


he huge bulk of the Watergate committee testimony contains 
o many diversions, evasions, conflicts and lies that the record 
of what has been learned is still unclear. 

There is more to be heard. After a month-long recess Sen- 
_ ator Sam Ervin’s Select Committee still expects to question seven 
- further witnesses about the Watergate burglary and the sub- 
“sequent cover-up. Also missing from the record.is the poten- 
tially (but not necessarily) decisive evidence from the tapes of 
conversations secretly recorded by the President. Nixon's latest 
account of the affair, presumably.to be given this week, could 
alter the weight of evidence already before the committee. 
Yet the hearing recess provides a fitting opportunity for the 
Ervin committee staff to begin sifting the testimony in search 
of tentative conclusions—and perjury. TIME, too, has assessed 
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assassination of South Viet Nam’s President Diem. 
plumbers, Liddy and Hunt, later were convicted of Wi 
and burglary at the Watergate. 


IN DisPUTE. The President's May 22 statement denie 

plumbers were assigned to do anything illegal. It said d Over 
duties were strictly in the field of national security A 
plugging leaks, they were to compile “an accur 
events related to the Viet Nam War.” Ehrlichman Por, to go to 
the plumbers' main purpose as to "stimulate various a a Judge B: 
and departments" in controlling leaks. He rejected su x FBI dire 
by Senators that the plumbers resembled a Secret-police p the judge 
or that their activity was primarily political. A 


and, he 
ate Tec UNDISPUTI 


IN DISPUT 
|! the evidence to date and, without attempting to indicate in- WEIGHT OF EVIDENCE. The plumber operations described by Mi p 
- dividual criminal culpability, offers this analysis: ell as "White House horrors," especially the fake Viet meeting 


cable, the Dita Beard foray, and the Chappaquiddick ii ident int 
did not at all fit the Nixon or Ehrlichman descriptions ofi 


` The 1970 Intelligence Plan 


f uNDisPUTED FACTS. President Nixon on July 23, 1970, notified 
- four federal intelligence-gathering agencies—the FBI, CIA, 
| National Security Agency and Defense Intelligence Agency 
| —that he had approved a new plan for the use of some pre- 
| viously banned tactics in gathering information on antiwar dem- 
< Onstrators, campus rioters, radical bomb throwers and black 
- extremists. The tactics included breaking and entering, the open- 
_ ing of personal mail and the interception of communication be- 
tween U.S. residents and foreign points. One of the plan's orig- 
nators, Nixon Aide Tom Huston, pointed out in a memo that 
- breaking and entering, at least, was "clearly illegal.” The plan 
_ Was opposed by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover (for reasons not 
ntirely clear, since the FBI has not been above breaking and en- 


f tering in espionage cases); his objections were supported by At- 
_ torney General John Mitchell. 


ISPUTE. Nixon said in his May 22 statement that because of 
over's protests, he rescinded his approval of the plan five 
after granting it. He said the plan never went into effect. 
‘Neither Mitchell nor John Dean, then White House counsel, 
Id recall seeing orders canceling the plan. No such docu- 
nts were produced. Questions by Senators indicated some 


ts about whether the plan had actually been promptly and 
pletely killed. 


-OF EVIDENCE. The lack of any evidence that any illegal 

been carried out by the intelligence agencies seems to 
hat the plan was indeed rescinded. Similar acts, how- 
ere Carried out by the White House “plumbers.” 


NIXON KNOW? However temporarily, he approved the 


DID ND 
nd thus approved acts that he had been advised would 


ED FACTS. Concerned about leaks of classified Govern- 
ormation to newspapers, especially the Pentagon pa- 
(O1 ) created a White House group called 
ations Unit, also known as the plumbers. It 

hn Ehrlichman, directed by Egil Krogh 
lude d Young, E. Howard Hunt and G. Gordon 
ivities included tapping the phones of officials and 
Miboced or handling leaked information; burglar- 

the office of a psychiatrist consulted by Pentagon Paj 
nt Daniel Ellsberg; investigating Senator E 
aquiddick accident; covertly spiritin 
Beard out of Washington; and f t 
cable linking the Kennedy Admi 


nistration 


ers — 


plumbers’ role. These acts were highly political and had, esae 
i i i i * ern 
ing to do with national security. ever 


WHAT DID NIXON KNOW? No witness admitted discussing with toga 
onany of these plumber activities except for the burglary oft WHAT DID 
berg's psychiatrist's office. Yet Nixon created the plumber < 
deal with a threat "so grave as to require extraordinary, eem 
tions,” and he described their work as “highly sensitive.” T; Th l 
is a strong possibility that he kept informed of all plumberi e 
tivities. If he did not, he should have. 
: UNDISPUT 
Presiden 


intellige: 
Magrud 
still Attc 
UNDISPUTED FACTS. Nixon on May 22 said he ordered the plur tapping 
ers to examine Ellsberg's “associates and his motives" bez mail De 
no one knew “what additional national secrets Mr. Eli ing of < 
might disclose." Directed by Plumbers Hunt and Liddy, at | $1,000,0 
of burglars paid by the White House broke into the Lo# to conc 
geles office of Dr. Lewis Fielding in September 1971, inas# again by 


The Ellsberg Burglary 


Jai 


for Ellsberg's psychiatric records. (White House Aides Ki Ree 
and Young were aware of this burglary in advance.) HEUS 
IN DISPUTE. Ehrlichman i. cluded | 


denied authorizing the burglary bil} NNEC 
mitted approving a memo from Krogh.and Young sugg" 
that “a covert operation be undertaken to examine all thea IN DISPUT 
ical files still held by Ellsberg’s psychiatrist.” This inform" this thir 
was needed, Ehrlichman said, not to prosecute Ellsberg (sucht Rue sait 
idence would be inadmissible) but to provide more 


a : qi E Magrud 
psychological profile" that the plumbers had asked thé C aide at t 


compile; the White House had found the CIA's first such t -" tion. (C 


inadequate. He rejected Senator Lowell Weicker's chal" Liddy's 
the aim was to "smear" Ellsb 


erg for political purposes. — they we 

: « Gordon 
WEIGHT OF EVIDENCE. Ehrlichman's admitted approval of A . deman 
vert operation" strongly suggests thathe gave a go-ahead ^, ina me 
burglary; Young has told the Ervin committee staff tha!’ Dean s, 
lichman in fact did so. A memo from Young to Bhi deman 


just before the burglary said that “we have already stat 
negative press image for Ellsberg” and that if the "presen "4 f 
Liddy project Number 1 is successful,” there must be? ^. 


^» ` . Ü LI bur 1 - 
plan" for its use. This suggests a move b» the White H9 glar: 
smear Ellsberg. ` eee 25s Sg y CHUA: iddy's 

i - EE Mi rd ONDE or dic 
WHAT DID NIXON KNOW? Dean claims that Krogh told hg, that Mi 
burglary orders cam 
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formed. Yet a White House-supplied log of Nixon-Dean meet- 
ings indicates that Dean told Nixon about the burglary more 
than à month earlier, on March 17. If Nixon was not actually 
informed of all plumber activities, he was, in this case, re- 


markably slow in telling the judge. 


SVS NEED SET | OP CAT GRIN 7 


Overtures to Judge Byrne 

UNDISPUTED FACTS. Shortly before the Ellsberg case was expected 
to go to the jury, Nixon told Ehrlichman to find out whether 
Judge Byrne would be interested in a possible appointment as 
FBI director. Ehrlichman twice met briefly in California with 
the judge to discuss this. Nixon also briefly met him. 


in pisPUTE. Ehrlichman claims that since no formal offer was 
made and the judge did not object to discussing the matter, the 
meetings were not improper. He said neither he nor the Pres- 
ident intended to influence the Ellsberg case. 


WEIGHT OF EVIDENCE. Any approach to a sitting judge by Gov- 
ernment officials who have an obvious interest in wanting the 
Government's case to prevail is wholly improper. If a private cit- 
izen made a similar move, he could be prosecuted. 


WHAT DID NIXON KNOW? He ordered the contact made. 


J 


ERT NETRCINETUS IT NS 


The Liddy Plans 


UNDISPUTED FACTS. After joining the Committee to Re-Elect the 
President, former Plumber Liddy twice presented extravagant 
intelligence-gathering plans to Dean, Mitchell and Jeb Stuart 
Magruder, the Nixon committee deputy, while Mitchell was 
still Attorney General. The plans, which initially included wire- 
tapping Nixon's Democratic opponents, using call girls to black- 
mail Democrats at their national convention, and.the kidnap- 
ing of anti-Nixon radical leaders—all at a cost estimated at 
$1,000,000— were rejected each time by Mitchell. Scaled down 
to concentrate on the wiretapping, the plans were presented 
again by Magruder at a third meeting with Mitchell at Key Bis- 
cayne after Mitchell had resigned from the Justice Department 
to head the Nixon committee. A Mitchell deputy, Fred LaRue, 
was present. Besides the Watergate, the wiretapping targets in- 
cluded Democratic convention headquarters at Miami Beach 
and the headquarters of the eventual Democratic nominee. 


IN DisPUTE. Magruder claimed that Mitchell approved the plan at 
this third meeting. Mitchell claimed he bluntly rejected it. La- 
Rue said he did neither, in his presence, but delayed a decision. 
Magruder also claimed that Charles Colson, a White House 
aide at the time, applied pressure on him to get the plan into mo- 
tion. (Colson has admitted calling Magruder about Hunt's and 
Liddy's "security activities" but claimed he did not know what 
they were.) Magruder said he reported Mitchell's approval to 
Gordon Strachan, an assistant to H.R. Haldeman, so that Hal- 
deman would be informed. Strachan said he included this item 
in a memo to Haldeman. Haldeman could not recall reading it. 
Dean said he reported the first two Liddy meetings to Hal- 
deman; the latter said he did not remember this either. 


WEIGHT OF EVIDENCE. An intelligence-gathering operation budget- 
€d at $250,000 and involving such risky and illegal activities as 

urglary and wiretapping would not have been undertaken on 
Liddy's authority—especially if Mitchell had flatly rejected it. 
Nor did Magruder carry that kind of clout. The likelihood is 
that Mitchell did give some sign of approval. There may also 

ave been White House pressure. 


want DID NIXON KNow? He has forcefully denied an 
ot the Liddy plans. Dean said that he “assumed 


RARER TO ROR a] 
Destruction of Records ; 


UNDISPUTED FACTS. After the arrests at the Watergate on June 17, | 
1972, there was an orgy of paper shredding. Liddy quickly de- | 
stroyed a sheaf of documents from his offices at the Nixon 
finance committee, presumably related to his political-espionage 
plans. Magruder similarly ordered his Watergate-related doc- 
uments destroyed, including reports of intercepted conversations 

at Democratic headquarters. Strachan went through Haldeman's 
files and destroyed documents reporting the Liddy plan. Her- 
bert Porter, the Nixon committee's scheduling director, shred- ~ 
ded various expense receipts given him by Liddy. Later both 
Fred LaRue and Herbert Kalmbach, Nixon's personal attor- 
ney, destroyed records on the amounts of money they had se- 
cretly distributed to the Watergate defendants or their attor- 
neys. Acting FBI Director L. Patrick Gray burned documents 
taken from Hunt's safe. Nixon Finance Committee Chairman } 
Maurice Stans, Treasurer Hugh Sloan Jr. and Kalmbach de- 
stroyed reports cf campaign contributions received before a- 
financing-disclosure law went into effect on April 7, 1972, al-— 
though this destruction may not have had any direct connec- 4 
tion with Watergate. 


IN DISPUTE. Just who directed the destruction in each case is un: 1 
clear. LaRue claimed that Mitchell suggested that Magruder 4 
have "a bonfire”; Mitchell denied that. Strachan claimed that i 
Haldeman had suggested cleaning out his files; Haldeman had | 
no such recollection. Porter said he shredded at Liddy's direc- 
tion (Liddy has talked publicly to no one). Gray said he burned | 
“politically sensitive" papers unrelated to Watergate at the sug- 
gestion of Ehrlichman and Dean; Ehrlichman said the papers | 
were given to Gray for safekeeping and to guard against leaks. 


WEIGHT OF EVIDENCE. The widespread burning and shredding, re- 

gardless of who ordered it, clearly indicates that an almost” 
automatic cover-up of the origins of the Watergate operation | 
began immediately after the break-in was discovered. Destruc- í 
tion of contribution records probably was intended mainly to 
protect the identity of donors. Yet the elimination of precise recz 
ords on large amounts of campaign cash also hampered inves- | 
tigators trying to trace Liddy's operating funds. 3 
WHAT DID NIXON KNOW? There is no evidence that he knew anys d 
thing about this matter. Many of the principals had ample rea- | 
sons to protect themselves by destroying evidence without in- 
forming anyone else. : F. 


Misuse of the CIA and FBI cu 


UNDISPUTED FACTS. Shortly after the Watergate arrests, Nixon or- 
dered Haldeman and Ehrlichman to meet with top officials of © 
the CIA. They did so. Later that same day, newly installed Dep- — 
uty CIA Director Vernon Walters told Gray that FBI attempts to | 
trace money used by the wiretappers through Mexico might in- 
terfere with a covert CIA operation there. This slowed the 

probe. Later Dean asked Walters whether the CIA might pro 
vide bail money and support the wiretappers if they were im 
prisoned. Both Walters and CIA Director Richard Helms de 
cided that the White House was trying “to use" the agenci 
Walters, after checking further on what the agency w 


cluded that there had been an attemptto interfere w 
vestigation, and he warned the President on July | 
“people on your staff are trying to mortally woun 
asked no questions, but told Gray to continue hi 


IN DiSPUTE. Haldeman contended 
officials to find out whether 
tergate and whether they 


barrassment, not a security matter. Walters said he was not 
| asked to determine facts, but was told by Haldeman to tell 
~ Gray to hold back the FBI's investigationin Mexico. 


WEIGHT OF EVIDENCE. This is among the earliest and clearest in- 
= Stances of a White House effort to impede the investigation. 
_ The past CIA service of several of the arrested wiretappers made 
- it seem logical at first that the CIA could provide a convenient 
cover for the Watergate operation, but Helms’ instant denials 
= to Haldeman of any CIA involvement promptly squelched any 
- such notion. 
t 
| -— WHAT DID NIXON KNOW? Nixon said on May 22 that he had no in- 
| tention of impeding any Watergate investigation, but was con- 
|. cerned about an FBI probe interfering with matters of national 
security. If his intent really was only to protect national secu- 
| rity secrets, he failed to convey that to Haldeman or, through 
| Ehrlichman, to Dean. As these aides relayed the President's 
instructions to Gray, Helms and Walters, the White House in- 
| terest impressed those officials as highly political. The fact that 
- Nixon asked no questions when Gray warned him about his 
_ aides' activities suggests that Nixon might well have known what 
- those aides were trying to do. 
N H 
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Executive Clemency 


f UNDISPUTED FACTS. Dean (through intermediaries John Caulfield 
and Anthony Ulasewicz) sent word to convicted Wiretapper 
James McCord that he could expect Executive clemency after 
Fi) perhaps a year in prison if he remained silent about any higher 
IE involvement in the burglary. McCord was told that the sug- 
"n gestion was coming "from the very highest levels of the White 

i | House.” Even before the convicted wiretappers were sentenced, 
| j Ehrlichman and Dean asked Attorney General Richard Klein- 
IJ dienst at what point “Executive pardons” could be granted to 
|f convicted criminals. 


_ IN Dispute. Dean claimed that he transmitted the message to Mc- 
- Cord after being told to do so by Mitchell, who had indicated 
at similar assurances of clemency had been given to Hunt, an- 
er conyicted wiretapper. Mitchell flatly denied that he had 
neither Hunt or Dean such assurances. According to Dean, 
rlichman, apparently after checking with Nixon, also told 
Colson that assurances of clemencycould be given to Hunt. Ehr- 
lichman heatedly denied this. Magruder testified that when he ex- 
pressed concern about committing perjury about Liddy's as- 
nments for the Nixon committee, Dean and Mitchell told 
1 he could expect clemency, as well as family-support pay- 
ts, if convicted. Mitchell denied making such a promise. 
* 
‘OF EVIDENCE. Whatever the precise level of authority it 
m, word did get to some of the convicted burglars that 
Id expect to get out of prison after serving relatively 
is if they kept quiet about who had authorized the Wa- 
es. 


IXON KNOW? Executive clemency can only be offered 
m ident. If Nixon's aides were making such offers, they 
d d directly implicating him. Dean contended that Nixon told 
arch 13 that he had discussed clemency with both Ehr- 
and Colson. Nixon has denied that, as have both Ehr- 
and Colson, and this is one point on which the pres- 
pes could prove decisive. 
hi 


ay 


[| Money for the Wiretappers 


UNDIS “Facts. Some $420,000, taken mainly from Nixon 
aign co 
fe defendants, their families and lawyers. The deli 
hone booths, storage lockers ) 


ontributions, was distributed covertly to the seven " 


had been controlled by Haldeman. Roughly half of t 
was transmitted by Kalmbach, the other half by 


La 
helped arrange and direct these payments. Rug l 


IN DISPUTE. Dean claimed that Mitchell, Haldeman and 
man all approved the payments. Kalmbach testified i 
lichman specifically assured him that they were al 

Dean had authority to direct them and that Kalmbach i! 
continue to carry out Dean’s instructions. Both Ehrlich ^ 
Mitchell denied these allegations. Presidential Aide p} 
Moore relayed a request from either Haldeman or Ehli 
(he was not sure which) that Mitchell raise more money f t 
defendants. Moore said that Mitchell refused. Dean E 
that the money was intended to buy the silence of the a 
dants. Kalmbach and Ehrlichman said it was meant for 
yers’ fees or as a “humanitarian” gesture. Haldeman adni: 
being aware of the payments, but claimed he had nota 
any, and said he had made no judgments about their propri 


" 


WEIGHT OF EVIDENCE. If the White House was not Seeking gj. 
and was not trying to conceal the involvement of high off 


it would have been under no obligation to help defendants, 


had created such a politically embarrassing mess. The su 
titious delivery was strong evidence that all those involved ky 
it was wrong. The contrary claims seem to be belated effon 
avoid criminal prosecution. ; 


WHAT DID NIXON KNOW? Dean contended that he discussed t 
payoffs with Nixon, and that the President said it would be: 
problem" to raise $1,000,000 for this purpose. Haldeman,» 
listened to two tapes of this conversation, claimed that Ni 
added a key phrase: “But it would be wrong.” Only the te 
themselves can resolve this conflict. 


The testimony does not legally prove that the President: 
an active participant in the cover-up (much less that he ort: 
or knew about the bugging). The damning testimony to that 
fect is the testimony of John Dean, which is still uncon 
rated at key points. Dean's account has been challenged’ 
Mitchell, Ehrlichman and Haldeman; their own credibility! 
been assailed in turn by other witnesses. 

Although Nixon's involvement in the cover-up is not pis! 
by courtroom standards, by any other rational standard itis 
tremely difficult to believe that he did not know of it orë 
courage it. He was warned early of cover-up activities um 
taken by his closest aides: he then professed total unawalele 


for some nine months, despite his position at the apex of al? 


ly organized reporting system. seni 
Throughout all the internal conflicts and ambiguities” 


testimony, an overall pattern seems clear. Unwilling to tr DU 


ular agencies of Government to deal with genuine, thou id 
aggerated, threats to domestic order, Nixon approved ! 
means to fight them. When those were rejected by Sêl 
tecting bureaucrats, he created his own White House sqU' 
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undercover operators. They used some of these same illeg i knowledg 


In Fo 


tics against whatever forces the White House considered joi. Charged £ 


ening, whether a Daniel Ellsberg, a Dita Beard or a ! 
official. Eventually they were used against the Democrats s 

Aside from these specific acts, the Watergate hearint i 
duced evidence of an alarming atmosphere around the 
ident. Whether it was John Ehrlichman’s defense of SP 
the drinking and sexual habits of politicians, John De li 
vocacy of using agencies of Government to "screw OU! Pj; 
enemies," or Bob Haldeman's desire to “put out the Sg 
Communist money falsely alleged to be supporting Dem 
candidates, an amorality prevailed that went well bey 


mal standards of politics. It degraded the White House abl 
There was too the incessant secret t st not id 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Barons on the Ramparts 
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! perfunctorily, then sought oppo- 


lk there. Agnew designed his own 
“tactics in the Maryland case and 


t ident's wishes. Agnew's frontal re- 


“the disast 


It has become a government of men fighting for their personal honor and po- 


` Jitical survival. 


There is no personality or cause larger than themselves to hold-the 


^ Nixon Administration together. It lies exhausted, humiliated and frightened 
‘beside the Potomac, a fragmented landscape of individual baronies, each 
* building its own ramparts and reordering its own life. Perhaps the President 


can put it back together, but the task is immense. 
Because Spiro Agnew is the object of criminal inquiries he has been sep- 
arated more than ever from the Nixon White House operation, if that is pos- 


i sible. Even before the Maryland trouble developed, one White House vis- 
5 itor watched the Vice President uP! 
' and the President in a small so- CAECIS € is 


cial gathering. They shook hands 


site sides of the room and stayed 


employed them against the Pres- 


sponse made the President look 
weaker. Agnew is on his own to 
survive or die. 

In the Justice Department, 
Attorney General Elliot Richard- 
son is creating his empire with or 
without White House approval. 
His new rules of conduct for Jus- 
tice lawyers were drawn up and 
instituted by the lawyers them- 
selves. The White House was told, 
not consulted. The new code re- 
quires employees to report sen- 
sitive outside contacts. But it allows discourse with members of the press to 
go unreported. “Whatever stains the integrity of the Department of Justice 
damages confidence in government itself,” said Richardson. “Confidence is 
as fragile as it is precious, as hard to restore as it is easy to destroy." 

Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox, Richardson's creation now so round- 
ly hated by the White House, plans to spend the rest of his professional life 
pursuing the Nixon Administration's corruption, and his domain already in- 
cludes 33 attorneys and a $2.8 million annual budget. The other day, when 
Cox contemplated the possibility that he could be fired by Nixon, he chuck- 
led and allowed as how the President would have to fire Richardson too and 
in the current medieval atmosphere that might prove hard to do. Every 
move and every word of Richardson are scrutinized, and since he still has po- 
litical ambitions his special world of the Justice Department must be blame- 
less. So far it has been. à 

Secretary of Defense James Schlesinger has been and is committed to 
the Nixon defense policies, but there is no indication that he ever was 
committed to the White House methods of falsification and evasion. His 
good name is on the line, and suddenly there is a new mood of candor in 
his domain. y 

In Foggy Bottom the despair of the State Department personnel is turn- 


RICHARDSON & NIXON 


4 ing into anger. “The foreign policy is going to hell and fast" said one 


knowledgeable and powerful ambassador. If the leadership is not changed, 


jj Charged another top diplomat, Foreign Service morale is going to sink even 


lower. There is a tendency now among many of these men and women not 


| even to look for leadership but to do the best job they can on their own. 


y most accounts Henry Kissinger wants to become Secretary of State, 
thereby moving the spectacular foreign policy achievements that he en- 


} Bineered out of the White House and beyond the poison of. Watergate. He 


I5 undoubtedly motivated by national concern, but there is too profound con- 


; cern for the reputation of Henry Kissinger. The same personal concern gov- 


erns an angry and disillusioned William Rogers, Secretary of State. De- 
lermined to protect his good name, he sits astride the State Department 
Sensing the rumblings beneath him and the threats from the White House. 

he Treasury's George Shultzis a bundle of uncertainty, trying to uphold 
‘astrous economic policies that the President implemented, often over 
X ultz's Objections. Behind his eyesis the deep Worry of how George Shultz, 
an honored and respected academician, now appears to the real world. 


d. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 


Safire Afire 


As it apparently must to all men 
who consider themselves high in the 
confidence of Richard M. Nixon, the 
revelation came last week to William 
Safire, longtime Nixon speechwriter 
and now a columnist for the New York 
Times, that his phone had been tapped.* 
It filled him with what he called “re- 
strained fury." 

“I did not knock myself loose for 
Mr. Nixon in 1959 and 1960,” he wrote, 
"and cast my lot with him through the 
long, arid comeback years of 1965 
through 1968 to have him—or some liz- 
ard-lidded paranoid acting in his name 
without his approval—eavesdropping 
on my conversations." 

A matter of national security? "My 
eye," wrote Safire. "During the 37 days 
in July and August of 1969 that some 
agent in earphones was illegally (as the 
Supreme Court later found) listening to 
my every word, I was writing the (sh!) 
President's message on welfare reform.” 

Safire thinks he may have been 
tapped because, by White House stan- 
dards, he was too friendly with the press. 
He talked freely, if contentiously, with 
ideological opponents and invited them 
to his home. Now, with the power of 
the press behind him, he plans to track 
down the "lizard-lidded paranoid" who 
ordered him bugged. Any idea who it 
might be? "If I wanted to say who it 
was, l'd say who it was," Safire retort- 
ed. "I want to be absolutely sure. l'm 
on the trail of it.” When he finds the cul- 
prit, he may write another column with 
unrestrained fury. 


*Safire was one of 17 persons—four newsmen 
and 13 Government otlicials—who were subject- 
ed to wiretaps between 1969 and 1971 after clas- 
sified information was leaked to the press. Among 
those tapped—not all the names are Known even 
today—were several members of Henry Kissin- 
ger's National Security Council staff. 


HOUSING 
Now It's $10 Million 


First the price for fixing up San 
Clemente was announced as $39,525. 
Then, as with some giant roast beef, the 
figure kept rising. By June, the Admin- 
istration said that $703,367 in public 
funds had been spent to equip the 
Western White House—plus another 
$1,180,522 for the President's home in 
Key Biscayne, Fla. Last week it made 
a new public accounting and set the to- 
tal at nearly $10 million: 
The latest figure included $5.9 mil- 
lion spent by the military, mainly for 
communications installations; $3.7 mil- 
lion by the General Services Adminis- 
tration to set up administrative offices 
and enhance security in the buildings 
and on the grounds; and $300,000 by 
the Secret Service for equipment, much 
of it reusable. But the accounting did 
not include the salaries of personnel sta- 
tioned at the two houses, nor the extra 
cost of conducting Government busi- 
ness outside Washington, such as cou- 
rier airplanes or per diem payments. 
Ice Maker. Of the total, San Cle- 
mente ate.up $6.1 million, including 
$1.7. million for the office complex 
known as the Western White House and 
$550,000 for communications equip- 
ment. There were many other expenses 
listed, some of them only tenuously con- 
nected with "security." Among these 
| items were $998.50 to remove a 
| wrought-iron handrail deemed. hazard- 

4 ous and $1,950 to prune trees and elim- 
| inate what the GSA called a "safety haz- 
| 


ard caused by dead branches.” 

Key Biscayne required $3.2 million, 
including $418,000 for a helicopter 
pad and $300,000 for communications 
equipment. Among the other expenses: 
$621.50 for an ice maker used by Gov- 
ernment employees and $2,000 for a 
study of beach erosion. Security expens- 
es elsewhere included $16,000 for a Se- 
cret Service command post and $168,- 
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000 for military equipment 
on Grand Cay, the island in 
the Bahamas owned by In- 
dustrialist Robert Abplan- 
alp and frequently used as a 
retreat by the President. 

The White House said 
that less than 10% of the 
staggering costs was spent 
to improve the President's 
homes ($68,148 on the 
house at San Clemente; 
$137,482 on the one at Key 
Biscayne). No comparisons 
with amounts spent on the 
homes of earlier Presidents 
were possible because no 
such accounting has ever 
been made. Nonetheless, 
the Nixon Administration's 
report did nothing to si- 
lence critics like Demo- 
cratic Representative Jack 
Brooks, whose subcommit- . 
tee on Government Opera- 
tions plans to investigate 
the spending next month. 
Muses Brooks: “This is the 
fourth set of figures they’ve 
produced. Maybe we ought 
to see what Phase V 
shows.” 

Amid the controversy, 
a group of wealthy Califor- 
nians wanted to show that : 
one improvement at the Western White 
House—a  three-hole, nine-tee golf 
course built on 2% acres of scrubland 
in 1969—was a no-strings-attached gift 
from a group of Orange County golf- 
ing businessmen. One of the organizers, 
Shopping Center Magnate Oscar W. 
(Dick) Richard of- Newport Beach; 
Calif., calls the group “76 of the nicest 
guys in America doing something won- 
derful for a great President.” After a 
tour of the course, which is generally 
barred to commoners, TIME Correspon- 
dent Leo Janos reported: 

Flanked on one side by a panora- 
ma of the Pacific Ocean, the graceful 
symmetry of this immaculately tended 
course is broken only by clumps of gro- 


xi 


tesquely gnarled cypress. Behind the- 


122-yd. third hole stands a solitary. 
wooden bench beneath an enormous 
royal palm where President Nixon 
—who seldom: plays the course—likes 
to sit in private tranquillity at dusk. 

. The “members” of this very exclu- 
sive organization originally consisted of 
76 wealthy weekend golfers (the num- 


. ber was chosen “for patriotic reasons”) 


called “the Golfing Friends of the Pres- 
ident." They spent $75,000—in cash 
and donated materials—for the links 
and published a brochure that uses po- 
etry to describe the course’s splendors. 
It has one artificial water hazard, two 
Sand traps, and spring-hole cups that 
pop a ball out after it is sunk. 

Members contribute $250 annually 
for upkeep, including a full-time ground 
keeper. “We are down to 40 members,” 
laments Executive Committee Member 


blic Doma 


PAGE FROM SAN CLEMENTE GOLF COURSE BROCHURE 


- “friends” got in return was an 


- —andin that time you can P 
John Cucci, a wealthy Newport Beach. RUE PD 
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CRIME 
| The H! 
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Popcorn cloud, dressed in blue; ‘ki X 
Without crowd ...I envy you. B 2 


real estate investor. “All of this Wi 
gate stuff has made some peopl 
vous, I guess." Adds Richard: “Ilsa 
a shame- that such -an open, inn 
gift as we made should be heldi 
sort ofsuspicion. After all, we areali 
atively honest businessmen.” 

At first, President’ Nixon r& 
coolly when the golf course ide) 
presented to him by Herbert Kalmiy 
then his personal attorney. “Wep 
sured the White House,” explains 
ard. “We just thought it was 1008 
an idea not to be adopted.” Fit 
Kalmbach reported that the PS wayne HEN 
would accept the gift as long aS MTA grisly di 
contributed more than $750 and 
signed an agreement that no " Dean All 
would be expected in exchange: €t neighb 

Least-Used. The group yee himself. 1 
panded to include such Nixon adt ie AE Y 

ne. A^; [t 
as Bob Hope and John Way engt! stunned 
‘presidential plaque, a personally i Hd ye 
graphed picture of Nixon, one d Sor ae 
party at the Western White Hoy ifin Corll’ 
unlimited San Clemente golfif ip. was h 
when the President is not in 9 by 17 je 
"It's good for business to t2 
out and suggest we hit a few 0" p 
ident's course,” admits one GE 
the course may be the least ge 
in the country. Its guest b09 
only 330 visitors—among t° est 
and Julie Eisenhower. Course on! 
Gene Stoddard laments that play | 
only three or four members Py, 
each month. Explains one 
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CRIME 
The Houston Horrors 


In all, I guess there were between 
!25 and 30 boys killed, and they were 
Majried in three different places. I was 
present and helped bury many. of them 
but not all of them... On the first one 
Y 1 at Sam Rayburn [Reservoir] I helped 


bury him, and then the next one we took 
` to Sam Rayburn. When we got there, 
Dean and Wayne found that the first 
one had come to the surface and either 
a foot or a hand. was above the ground. 
When they buried this one the second 
1 time, they put some type of rock sheet 
l ontop of him to keep him down. 
| — David Owen Brooks, in his 
statement to Texas police. 


| To the people of Pasadena, Texas, 
a modest industrial suburb of Houston, 


i ; 
WAYNE HENLEY & DAVID BROOKS 

y as 110" 

Q andë 


no f Dean Allen Corll was a clean-cut, qui- 
ge. et neighbor who kept pretty much to 
p W himself. He seemed to be a “nice, po- 
yn ad! lite man who loved to be around kids,” 


me. Al One acquaintance recalled. Last week - 


neng’ Stunned residents of Pasadena had a dif- 
nally" ferent view of the 33-year-old bachelor 
ne co electrician who had been their neigh- 
ous Or since June, After an all-night party 
fing in Corll’s two-bedroom frame cottage, 
y reside DE Was shot 
ke à d Py 17-year-old Elmer Wayne Henley. 
i Henley told police that Corll had 
donot, ie on him and two other youths, 
used n reatening. to sexually molest and kill’ 
ok 126m. Instead, Henley said, he had man- 
Ye Kill. Corll in self-defense. He 
e DSH. l'ecounted to Houston police an in- 
T oe edible tale of horror, homosexual sa- 


ism x : ; 
phy ¢ and mass murder in which he, 
bet S ane a third accomplice, David. 


rooks, 18, had taken part dur- 


pott ^ 
5 PE the past three years. 
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to death with his own gun. 
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Henley charged that Corll had led 
the trio in the sexual abuse and system- 
atic killing of teen-age boys throughout 
the Houston area, From the two boys’ 
stories. police constructed this account: 

Brooks may haye known Corll as 
far back as 1960, when Brooks was only 
five years old; he had lived with Corll in- 
termittently during the past three years. 
Henley, a junior high school dropout 
from a broken home, had met Corll sev- 
eral years ago when Corll was manag- 
ing a Houston candy store. Corll would 
give candy to young boys and offer them 
rides on his motorcycle, Henley’s moth- 
er recalls that on occasion Corll would 
drive over in a white van with a black 
couch in the back and gather in ten or 
twelve youths for a ride. 

Corll enlisted Brooks’ help in lur- 
ing youngsters to a series of apartments 
that Corll rented in the Houston area. 
Both Brooks and Henley told police that 


DEAN ALLEN CORLL 


A grisly discovery proved to be only the beginning. 


Corll had promised them $200 for ev- 
ery boy they brought. Henley claims 
that he “sat on the offer for about a 
year" before finally agreeing 18 months 
ago; Henley said he was paid only the 
first time for his procuring efforts. 
` Many of their finds were hitchhikers 
whom they picked up. They would in- 
vite the youths to Corll's home for “par- 
ties" of paint and glue sniffing. There 
the victims would be handcuffed to a 
specially constructed plywood board, 
sexually abused, and finally strangled or 
shot with Corll's .22-cal. pistol. 

Henley confessed to having been an 
active participant in at least some of 
the murders. The day after Henley's 
confession, Brooks turned himself in. 
` He denied killing anyone, but admitted 
.to enticing boys to Corll's home, wit- 
“nessing murders, and later disposing of 


Daz, 


lice to a boat shed in a secluded section 
of Houston where Corll had rented a va- 
cant boat stall. It was there, Henley said, 
that many of the victims would be 
found. Trusties from a local jail began 
digging, and within hours they had ex- 
humed eight corpses from a 6-ft.-deep 
mass grave. All were teen-age boys; 
some were wrapped in plastic bags, oth- 
ers covered with lime to disguise the 
stench of decay. The corpses: were 
stacked one above the other, separated 
only by thin layers of dirt. 

The grisly discovery proved to be 
only the beginning. With the trusties 
digging through the night—in exchange 
for time off from their sentences—po- 
lice detectives donned rubber gloves 
and began sifting through the dirt for 
bits of bone, hair, flesh and clothing, 
Nine more bodies were recovered from 
the death shed. 

Henley and Brooks led police to a 
second grave site near Sam Rayburn 
Reservoir, 150 miles northeast of Hous- 
ton. In a wooded area, four more badly 
decayed corpses were found in a shal- 
low grave. The two youths next led dep- 
uties to still a third burial site at High Is- 
land, a tiny beach town on the Gulf 
Coast. where two victims were un- 
earthed, bringing the total thus far to 23. 

As the search for more bodies con- 
tinued, frightened parents from round 
the country telephoned the Houston po- 
lice switchboard, supplying descriptions 
of lost or runaway children. Police be- 
gan the difficult task of identifying the 
victims, drawing on Brooks’ and Hen- 
ley's recollections, analyzing the re- 
mains, and sifting through thick files on 
missing youngsters. More than 5,000 
minors are annually reported missing 
in the Houston area. Because of the de- 
composition of the bodies, only two pos- 
itive identifications had been made by 
week's end, and police were uncertain 
whether they. would ever be able to 
name all the victims. 

Shadowy Figure. In addition to the 
three grave sites pointed out by Henley 
and Brooks, police learned from the 
boatyard manager that Corll had put 
his name on a waiting list for still an- 
other boat stall. Police were looking into 
the possibility of other burial grounds 
perhaps unknown to either Brooks or 
Henley. Ominously, Corll had once told 
Henley that some of his early victims 
were in California, and he may have 
Killed before Henley and Brooks be- 
came his companions in blood. 

So far, Corll remains a shadowy fig- 
ure to police investigators. An employee 
of the Houston Power and Light Co., 
Corll told neighbors that-he came from 
Indiana and served in the Army. Wheth- 


. er those facts were true, and much else 


about Corll, was yet to- be learned as 

the investigation proceeded: —  — 
Brooks was charged with on 

ing, Henley with two: Wh ske 

he had taken 
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MARILYN MONROE RATES A TOKYO TEMPLE 


What a summer! Ari cruised in the 
Mediterranean. Caroline worked on a 
documentary on coal miners in Tennes- 
see. John-John went on a bicycle trip. 
After a tiresome round of yachting, 
shopping and dodging photographers, 
Jacqueline Onassis ended up on Skor- 


' piós, her. private Greek island. She 


climbed on her water skis, scooted 
across the water and went plop. But, 
then, even Jackie has her ups and 
downs. 
a 

Even in Japan, Marilyn Monroe is 
the subject of a cult, and devotion to 
her is growing. Small wonder, said Yu- 
kihiko Harada, president of the Japan 
Monroe Admiration Society: “She has 
contributed so much repose to the mind 
of man this side of the Pacific.” At a 
Buddhist temple in Tokyo, the 100- 
member J.M.ASS. sponsored an anniver- 
sary service for Marilyn in strictly Bud- 


dhist style. In the main hall there were | 


the usual representations of the Bud- 
dha, curling smoke from incense bars 
and deep-throated chanting of sutras by 
a monk with a drinking party later. But 
there was one variation in the ancient 
rite: a large still of. Marilyn from The 
Seven Year Itch in front of the altar. 
In that setting, Marilyn's delight.might 
even suggest satori. 
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VANESSA REDGRAVE TAKES ON CLEOPATRA 


PRINCESS CAROLINE OF MONACO COMES OUT 
on. Haridwar. 


E 
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The 25th Red Cross Ball Wa; 1 
Princess Caroline's coming out p was a rasp 
Wearing a halter-necked Dior , SiZed B 
printed with huge daisies, she joine; UP by re | 
parents in greeting the 500 y, 9m^s + 
danced one dance with her fatherp; qure d > 
Rainier, and then sat out the othe US RE 
the royal table. There was a sprinl Te dE 
of Princess Grace's friends from th Bes ocay 
days, including Cyd Charisse, Tony} 
tin and Ginger Rogers. Only Ken years old | 
Clan Favorite Andy Williams, whos: the guitar 
got the attention of the very shy, about the 
pretty princess. 3 son by his 

ue is now two 

Show biz was beginning to so day, and F 
bit like the Wimbledon play-offs: ( very good. 
Bloom and Jane Fonda with the every day. 
arate versions of A Doll's House! guitarist, h 
versions of The Three Musketett Sol and st 
fore the cameras in Europe, av! can I stom 
versions of Shakespeare's Anton: Want to do 
Cleopatra playing London. Thef 
traditional of the two starred Jan: Nope, 
man (Nicholas and Alexandra} pis that F 
other, a full-blast 20th century V^ th eveland 
brought Rebel Vanessa Redgran, E us 
stage. The actors’ props were r^ ne e y: 
hand grenades and Ronson light" spitball m 
tony was a cigar-smoking swinge ly the last 
ing a white cravat. Dominating? it Biograph 
without the aid of her three-inch phy. 


í published 
was Vanessa Redgrave. Her CI itball ne 


“J wal 


ll was; 
Out py 
Dior g 


was a rasping vamp leering through out- 
sized orange sunspecs, her slacks held 
: oup by red suspenders, and green plastic 
A combs in her hair. According to the di- 
SEN rector, Tony Richardson, Vanessa's ex- 
| “husband, all these bizarre goings on are 
e othe intended as a comment on power pol- 


int 
Spt tics today. 
rom the 


, Tony 
y Kenr: 
, whos: 
y shy, \ 
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"I waited until the boy was three 

years old before I started teaching him 
the guitar," Andrés Segovia, 80, said 
about the;lessons he gives Carlos, his 
son by his second wife Emilia, 36. He 
is now two months past his third birth- 
to 50 day, and Papa thinks "he's going to be 
offs: (i Very good. We practice one or two hours 
1 their every day." Segovia, the world’s master 
House! guitarist, has retired to Spain's Costa del 
ketet!! Sol and stopped giving concerts: “How 
e, anl! can I stomp the world again when all I 
(nto)! Want to do is be with him?" 

The & " 
Jane’; ^ Nope, it wasn't drugs or even pay- 
ndra) Offs that Pitcher Gaylord Perry of the 
iy Ve Cleveland Indians was confessing. To 
dgra? the surprise of no American League bat- 
“revdl ter, last year’s Cy Young Award win- 
hes’ ner was making a clean breast of the 
nger peutoall he threw “for the first, but hard- 
ng allt y the last time" in 1964. In his auto- 
anch tt biography, Me and the Spitter, to be 
“Cleo Published next year, Perry said that first 
gsPitball led him through "the mudball, 
the emery ball, the K-Y ball, the Vas- 
€lineball and the sweatball, to name a 
ew. During the next eight years, I tried 
Éverything on the old apple but salt and 
Pepper and chocolate-sauce toppin’.” 


rs a 
I's not easy to be both a star and a 
icmp. Last year Dustin Hoffman won 
ihe Robert F. Kennedy Pro-Celebrity 
$ Tournament, beating Pancho 
i Roane and Charlton Heston. Ever 
Bice offman has been haunted by his 
n ae It's been on my mind more 
b my wife and my family," the 5-ft. 
latc p dite eant concen- 
10} ing else—Watergate, sex, 
B to the bathroom," Warming up 
[^ Sve DeBusschere for the R.E.K. 
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SEGOVIA TEACHES HIS SON THE GUITAR 


tournament later this month, the ex- 
McGovern supporter reflected: “Beat- 
ing Pancho was nice, but the meaning- 
ful win for me was against Heston. At 
the time, he was a Democrat for Nixon." 
a 

The Perfect Master had come to De- 
troit to sow peace, love and truth. What 
he reaped was a pie in the face. In town 
to accept a testimonial resolution, Guru 
Maharaj Ji, the 15-year-old Indian re- 
ligious leader, was struck with a shav- 
ing-cream pie hurled by a bearded ill- 
wisher. The pie thrower, who had 
concealed his missile beneath a box of 
flowers, said the guru was on an ego 
trip and “I wanted to show he was mor- 
tal.” Unfortunately not quick enough 
to turn his cheek, the guru did give his 
attacker his forgiveness blessing. 
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GURU MAHARAJ JI GETS PIE IN THE FACE 


In Massachusetts Walpole state 
rison, Albert DeSalvo, "the Boston 
Strangler,” has been baring his sex-ob- 
sessed past with some 1,500 women to 
Steve Dunleavy, one of the writers who 
helped out Xaviera Hollander with The 
Happy Hooker." Albert wants people to 
understand about an individual with his 
tremendous sexual drive," P.J. Piscitelli, 
DeSalvo's lawyer, explained. The remi- 
niscences were due to be published early 
next year—several publishers were bid- 
ding for them—when the Supreme 
Court ruled on pornography. Now, says — 
Piscitelli, “we are injecting a lot of corn 
in place of some of the porn. TI 
started out 80% sex, 20% less ti 


T.A.: Doing OK 


In the 1960s it was encounter 
groups. In the 1970s it is transactional 
analysis, or T.A., the pop-psychological 
path to happiness charted by Sacramen- 
to Psychiatrist Thomas A. Harris in his 
bestseller m OK—You're OK. T.A., 
or close facsimiles of it, is now, prac- 
ticed by some 3,000 psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, social workers and ministers 
in the U.S. and 14 foreign countries. In 

fact, it may be the most widely used 
and fastest-growing form of treatment 
for emotional distress in the world. Says 
Boston’s J. Allyn Bradford, a Congre- 
gational minister who runs a T.A. train- 
ing institute called OK World, Inc.: 
“Tom Harris has done for psychother- 
apy the same thing Henry Ford did for 
the automobile: made it available to the 
average person.” 

The central thesis of T.A., as Har- 
ris teaches it, stems from Psychiatrist 
Alfred Adler’s concept of a universal 
“inferiority feeling.” Most people, Har- 
ris says, never stop thinking of them- 
selves as helpless children overwhelmed 
by the power of adults. For that reason 
they go through life believing that they 
are inferior, or “not OK,” while they 
view everyone else as superior, or “OK.” 
The aim of T.A. therapy is to instill the 
conviction that “I’m OK—you're OK,” 
meaning that no one is really a threat 
to anyone else and that in the end ev- 
erything comes up roses: 

More specifically, transactional an- 
alysts believe that what makes a per- 
son unhappy is an unbalanced relation- 
ship between, the three parts that 
constitute every human personality: 
Parent, Adult and Child. Harris rejects 
any suggestion that these are the equiv- 
alent of Freud's superego, ego and id. 
“The Parent, Adult and Child are real 
things that can be validated;" he insists. 


HARRIS PRACTICING TRANSACTIONAL ANALYSIS AT HIS SACRAMENTO OFFICE 


"We're talking about real people, real 
times and real events, as recorded in 
the brain." Be that as it may, the the- 
ory is that unless the mature, rational 
Adult dominates the personality, or, in 
the language of T.A., is "plugged in,” 
the overly restrictive Parent and the 
primitive, self-depreciating Child will 
foul up most “transactions,” or relation- 
ships with others. 

To put his Adult in charge, Harris 
says, the troubled person must "learn 
the language of transactional analysis 
and use it in examining his everyday 
transactions." He must also learn to di- 
agram these transactions, using three 
circles to represent the personality com- 
ponents of each person and drawing ar- 
rows to show how two people interact. 
Parallel lines depict “complementary 


transactions,” which occur, for instance, 
when a husband's Adult speaks to his 
wife's Adult and gets a response in kind. 
In that type of exchange, the husband 
might ask, “Where are my cuff links?" 
and his wife might reply, “In your top 
left dresser drawer"—or, perhaps, “I’m 
not sure, but I'll help you find them." 
Crossed lines like this denote un- 


complementary transactions, and bode 
trouble. For example, the Adult-to- 
Adult question about the cuff links 
might be answered with a sharp “Where 
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“Get well first and analyze 


“man Vi 


s) “A cheer 
you left them," a reproof thai, es a gos 
from the wife's Parent and is ad yas he h 


to what she sees as the inept Ci hope" tc 
her husband's personality. tik verts. "V 
T.A. therapy sessions usy endemic 
volve eight to 15 participants anl i a cha 
begin with one member trying "and eva! 
scribe why “I’m not OK.” The E to In fa 
sponds by giving him all the rea Į those wl 
he should be OK. Therapist adu actional 
members alike try to help each" against 1 
ber analyze, and change, his “life &solute i 
—the blueprint that, according ot you N fe 
a child unconsciously draws Up tos, he Vcn 
his whole life. Bad scripts may in = ed 
self-defeating "games" such a 4 A thii 
Me," a gambit of the self-pitying , y 
2 ir. g,, cure is r 
Blemish," the ploy of people whow sò far as 
pensate for inferiority feelings bypi: to save 
ing out the failings of others, Minction. 
All Adults. As a way of ing; be a vol 
group members, T.A. therapists yy page of 
make "contracts" with them to ach; mankinc 
specific goals like giving up alo Euge 
such amorphous ones as "to get meral secr 
OK,” “to be able to give myself to Churche 
ers” or “to exercise more control) tions of . 
my Parent.” One far-out leader sh tian ide 
"You're OK!" to his groups, and,9f main 
other asks members to clasp hand; 2°© USINE 
circle dance while singing Ding, De COUnSe!i 
the Witch Is Dead. Harris, whoe/2St Sri 
does more teaching and training t DDO ies 
therapy, usually begins his lecture OK SE 
a few jokes to loosen things up. %3] Foods 
times he asks a listener to com! sions o 
ward and stand at the foot of thes the meth 
er's platform, thus demonstrating" i] Servic 
it is like to have to look up at aP" Naval de 
and feel like a “not OK" child pot cont 
members of Harris’ staff surprise boxes oj 
dience by interrupting him with men.”) I 
ments of their own. The purpos^ Claude S 
suggest that Harris and his listen" treating 
all adults together, and that he s WiSacrame; 
ent proclaiming infallible truths! nis Mark 
dient children. Occasionally, he " Patients. 


out advice on a prescription P» Shar, 
want you, John, to smile and B® C655, Har 
ers and n 


new people every day.” Bar: 

Bare was tained in medicin te pele 
chiatry and psychoanalysis, buts Americ 
came dissatisfied with the result ifinds ie 
ditional treatment. “After abo Cial,” i 
years in psychoanalysis, YoU Poe Washing, 
of garbage and an ounce OF ™ jSystem, 
terial,” he says. “In T.A. W° ^«jeomplete 
that usable material right aW he petiticism 
ris stumbled onto T.A. whe? met Althe 
a lecture by the late Eric Be" 9f T.A ir 
inator of transactional ana ee piRobert C 
of the 1964 bestseller G4") g iew. “Ty 
Play, and a self-described CO" à limited 


A : tie ith 
api ce to Pay” EM as the 
pis" whose advi laf either Ch 


fore long, Harris had evel it 


brand of T.A. and embod 
OK—Y ow re OK. m Pas 
Much of the book's SU amb y 
to its remarkable popular! Yat Fe 
ligious groups. The appare pr 
I'm OK reveals Harris? *- 


E 


ATS /terian—as a cross between Nor- 
A lQ) NC Vincent Peale and Billy Graham. 
^A cheerful mass evangelist, he preach- 

es a gospel of original sin and carries, 

SS he himself puts it, a "message of 

S I hope" to an ever increasing flock of con- 
p Chile rts. *We simply cannot argue with the 

| ‘endemic ‘cussedness’ of man,” he says, 

Usually jn a characteristic mixture of everyday 

Nts and of and evangelical language. 

trying to, In fact, Harris is convinced that only 

The BIO those who believe the "truth" of trans- 

> l'éasong, actional analysis can win the battle 

St and p. against neurosis. “You have to have ab- 

? each me solute faith that T.A. is true; otherwise 

S lifes you'll lose,” Harris once told a group 

ding tot he was leading. Speaking more than half 

S UD tosh. seriously, he told one patient who had 
may ind, not read Zn OK—Y ou're OK that “the 

Ch as *& only thing standing between you and a 

-pitying ¿cure is my book." The book itself goes 

ple whog.so far as to suggest that it may be able 

ings by p: to save man and civilization from ex- 
rs, tinction. Harris writes: "We trust it may 
of inspi; be a volume of Hope and an important 

APists uypage of the manual for the survival of 

m to ach; mankind." 

1p alcoho Eugene Carson Blake, former gen- 

"to get eral secretary of the World Council of 

nyself toy Churches, finds the values and assump- 
controlo tions of m OK to be "basically Chris- 
eader sto, tian ideas,” and an increasing number 

Ups, an ,of mainline Protestant denominations 
sp hand; T€ using T.A. for individual and group 
Ding, De counseling. Educators are trying it, too. 

e mr Last spring Harris and his staff taught 

"$1,000 teachers at the N.E.A. convention 

trarning Cp Portland, Ore., how to create “the 
lectures oy classroom.” Business firms (Gener- 
gs UP a] Foods and Digital Equipment Corp., 
to come" among others) have experimented with 
of thet the method, and so have NASA, the Civ- 
trating" il Service Commission and the USS. 
p atapi Naval depot in Oakland, Calif. (A de- 
child. pot contract: “We must move more 
prise lM boxes onto more ships with happier 
m withmen.”) In Berkeley, Calif., Psychologist 
purpot? Claude Steiner has reported success in 
slistenf?treating alcoholics with T.A., and in 
thesi Sacramento, Calif., Pediatrician Den- 
truths nis Marks says he has helped retarded 
lly, he "patients. 

tion p* — Sharp Critic. In the midst of his suc- 

and git'cess, Harris has one regret: “My read- 

ers and my patients seem to understand 
nedici Ime better than other psychiatrists do.” 
puts indeed, President Burness Moore of the 
results American Psychoanalytic Association 

; abouliinds transactional analysis "superfi- 

vou get? lal," and Psychiatrist James Gordon of 


sab Washington, D.C., calls it “a hermetic 


i 
p 


g'System, defensively, self-righteously 
E y'JComplete, dangerously closed to outside 
ar ci eriticism and change." 

(og Although he has been a sharp critic 
| sis iR ‘A. in the past, Boston Psychiatrist 
alyst Robert Coles takes a more charitable 
yew.. There is some wisdom in it—of 
pe mited kind,” he says. “I don't think 
as the depth or breadth of vision of 
her Christianity or Judaism, let alone 
a Freud or a Jung. But neither Freud 
why "Ung offers the ordinary individual 
ee creeds to live by, T.A. is terribly re- 

v hg. I think worse has been done 
People who pretended to more.” 


Í that 
| is aq 
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WEISKOPF STUDYING A PUTT 


Coming of Age at 30 


Fairway pundits have been trying 
to explain what makes Tom Weiskopf 
tick ever since he joined the profession- 
al golf tour in 1964. It became a club- 
house cliché that the rangy (6 ft. 3 in.) 
blond with the sweet swing had all the 
moves but none of the grit, cool or con- 
centration of a true star. "We worry 
about Tom a lot," said one tour vet- 
eran. “We wonder if you looked in his 
ear whether you'd see daylight or car- 
toons or something." 

This season the wondering has 
turned to wonderment as Weiskopf has 
put together the most spectacular streak 
since Byron Nelson took eleven straight 
tournaments in 1945. Over the past 
three months Tom Terrific has won 
five of nine tournaments, including the 
British and Canadian Opens. During 
that string he never finished lower than 
fifth, has averaged an extraordinary 
68.8 strokes per round and has amassed 
$200,210 in prize money. “I know the 
wheel's going to fall off one day," he 
keeps saying. But.still he keeps roll- 
ing. After two rounds in last week's 
P.G.A. Championship. Weiskopf was 
tied for third only two strokes behind 
the leaders. With no end in sight, there 
is some conjecture that Weiskopf has 
at age 30 discovered some new secret 
about the game. Yoga. perhaps? Pep 
pills? Magic? Prayer? - 

None of the above, says Weiskopf. 
How, then, has he done it? Let him 
count the ways: "Basically and simply, 
I have matured. I have set higher goals. 
I have worked harder. I am more de- 
termined to be a complete and better 
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golfer. | am more sure of myself. I am 
more relaxed. I don't let adversity get 
the best of me." Personal grief played 
a part. “My father lived for golf,” he 
says. "When he died last March, I re- 
alized that I hadn't accomplished what 
I should have for him. In watching him 
fight death, I knew I didn't know what 
fighting meant. I realized that it's easy 
to make an excuse, to give up, to find a 
Way out.” 

His father, a trainmaster in Colum- 
bus, was an accomplished amateur golf- 
er, as was Weiskopf's mother. Though 
they early schooled young Tom in the 
finer points of golf, his interests were fo- 
cused elsewhere. “In high school,” he 
says, “I competed in football, basket- 
ball, baseball, wrestling and track and 
wasn't any good at any of them.” Giv- 
ing in to the inevitable, he took up golf 
in earnest.and "went from being a 
straight A student to a straight C." As 
a freshman at Ohio State he caddied 
for Upperclassman Jack Nicklaus, then 
the young master of amateur golf. Im- 
pressed by Nicklaus' exploits, Weiskopf 
quit after his sophomore year to become 
a "successful college dropout.” 

All Alone. At the 1964 U.S. Open, 
the first two pro golfers that he saw 
were Bob Rosburg and Terry Dill. One 
look at their imperfect swings and Weis- 
kopf asked a friend: “How much money 
do they make?” Right then, he says, 
“I knew I could make it.” And he did, 
up to a point, building his earnings 
from $11,264 to $152,946 over the 
next four seasons. Still, he was alarm- fi 
ingly erratic and a self-confessed “bun- ^5 
dle of nerves." In 1967, for example, T 
he led the Bob Hope Desert Classic E 
after three rounds and then came apart — | 
so badly that he finished 27th. Later 
that season he was leading the Co- BERE 
lonial Invitational after 54 holes be- m 
fore he stumbled through 13 bogeys X, 
to tie for eleventh. He needed com- : 
forting and he got it from his wife 
Jeanne, a former Miss Minnesota whom 
he had met whenshe was reigning queen y 
of the 1966 St. Paul Open. "She got me E 
out of my bad moods,” he says. “When 
you play other Sports, you've got some- 

one to encourage you. But in golf you're 
all alone.” y Á ` 

Now, with two children, a luxurious 
English Tudor-style home in Colum- 
bus, and lucrative endorsement offers - 
rolling in, Weiskopf seems secure in the — 22 
good life. During the 30 or so weeks 
out of the year that he is not playing in. 
a tournament, he fishes with his own 
hand-tied lures and does his own reloac 
ing of rifle cartridges to hunt groun 
hogs and fox. His avowed goal is 
achieve the grand slam of shee 
ing by bagging a Rocky Mount 
horn, a desert big horn, a Sto 
and a Dall. A 
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ships are what golf is all about. If I can 
win a third of the 40 major tournaments 
Over the next ten years, maybe I'll be 
considered the greatest golfer in the 
game. My best golf is yet to come." 


Breiza-san Is a Hitto 


Sitting in the dugout last spring, 
Head Coach Don Blasingame could 
see why the rival batters were lambast- 
ing his fastballing pitcher. Blasingame 
asked for time out and told the pitcher 
to throw more change-up pitches. The 
catcher, mistaking the instruction as 
criticism of his pitch-calling abilities, 
lost his temper and got into a shouting 
match with the coach. Fortunately, nei- 
ther man could understand what the 


BLASINGAME (RIGHT) WITH HAWKS PLAYER 
As patient as a Japanese. 


other was saying, for Blasingame was 
ranting in English while the catcher was 
raving in Japanese. The first American 
ever to serve as the head coach of a pro- 
fessional Japanese baseball team, the 
monolingual Blasingame usually avoids 
such communications problems be- 
cause he uses pidgin Japanese and sign 
language. An interpreter sits with him 
on thebench for emergencies. 

In any tongue, Blasingame at 41 is 
now enjoying his greatest success—Ori- 
ental or Occidental. His Nankai Hawks 
of Osaka, a last-place team four years 
ago, won the first half of the 1973 split 
season and are assured of a place in 
the Pacific League’s play-off. 

Hero status is something new to Bla- 
dine. He joined the Hawks as a sec- 
eman in 1967 after a dozen so- 
Sons with the St. Louis Cardinals 
Our other U.S. teams. Like many 
the 16 Americans now playing bei- 
“súboru in Japan (league rules limit the 
. ;* umber of foreign players to two per 
3» team), he had to be rechristened so that 
Japanese fans could pronounce his 


name. Today Don Lee Blasingame of 
Corinth, Miss., is known throughout Ja- 
panas Breiza (“the Blazer," a nickname 
he earned with the Cardinals for his 
speed). "Breiza sounds snappy,” says 
one of the Hawks’ front-office men, 
“and even seems to evoke a spiritually 
stirring acoustical effect.” é 

The Blazer nearly flamed out in 
1969 when, after averaging .275 for 
three seasons in Japan, the Hawks re- 
leased him. But then Katsuya Nomura 
was named player-manager and insisted 
that Blasingame be signed as head 
coach. “Breiza is the best teacher in Jap- 
anese baseball," says Nomura, who is 
too busy catching every day to concern 
himself with strategy. “All the play-by- 
play directions are in his hands.” 

As de facto manager, Blasingame 
tried to learn the language but found 
that “my teacher only taught me strict- 
ly formal Japanese when I needed a 
baseball way of talking.” So he has 
adopted a kind of baseball interlingua. 
It was not too difficult, for many of Ja- 
pan’s basic terms are taken straight 
from Abner Doubleday’s lexicon: an 
out is outo, a hit is. hitto, a homer is 
homma and a batter is a batta. Blasin- 
game also mastered such words as mas- 
sugu (straight), tsuyoku (strongly), yuk- 
kuri (slowly) and a lot of what might 
be called body Japanese. “A tiny ges- 
ture from Breiza," explains Hawk Out- 
fielder Shuzo Aono, *and we more or 
less know what he is trying to tell us." 

Err and Grin. Blasingame also had 
to familiarize himself with the idio- 
syncrasies of the Japanese game. It was 
most difficult for him to understand 
why fielders smile broadly after mak- 
ing errors. “At first,” he says, “I was ap- 
palled. No more—that's their way of 
concealing embarrassment." Says No- 
mura: “Breiza is so patient that he is 
almost Japanese." 

Blasingame's greatest contribution 

to the Hawks is teaching them to play 
percentages. He says: "I teach the very 
basic stuff, like when to gamble and 
when to play it safe, how to think 
ahead of the play, how not;to be picked 
off, and how to watch the line drive 
go through the infield before running 
when you're on base." “Until Breiza 
came to coach us," says Nomura; *we 
played a strictly physical game. We 
threw, hit, ran and did almost nothing 
else. Breiza has made it a mental game 
for us." 
. The rewards are handsome, Bla- 
singame admits to getting *more than 
what most major league coaches are 
paid [average $27,500] in the U.S.” 
But in addition, the Hawks also pay 
all of Blasingame's housing, travel and 
other expenses, except meals. He lives 
with his wife Sara (Miss Missouri, 1957) 
and their four children in a- Western- 
style hilltop apartment overlooking the 
port city of Kobe. So popular is he 
that he has even had to learn the term 
narande (stand in line) to cope with 
the Japanese children who hound him 
for his autograph. f 
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The New Cuisine: Eq i 
T 1 sands of 
Without Going Broke koshta 
Diane Hackett, a La pacity o 
housewife, recently bought a ae ers has m 
for $10 and last weekend wag gre they 
for a farm where she intendeq ance 2 
chase a cheap goat. Mrs. Hacia ane othe 
after pets for her eight child ae vith 
plans to barbecue the goat, Lydi 
ton of New York City recen 
formed the bloody job of slicin ‘to turn to 
Ibs. of liver; it was her turn to ee shop i 
distributor for the food co-op she cently cc 
her neighbors have organized. nisively, no 
las Mr. and Mrs. Jack Hollonistuff a d 
taken to growing wheat in their jnames as 
yard and vegetables out back, Horse 
These are just a few of the,and ther: 
sures being taken by people who,basting. J 
to continue to eat well without remove it 
broke during the nation’s wor jut off b 
price inflation in 28 years. Acroybe consol 
U.S. this summer, the budget-congtent. Carl 
have been learning gardening, fiyO2.!'S Pre 
for dinner, hoarding bargains why line of ! 
can be found, seeking recipes thai f produc 
cheap or unusual food palatabl, BoPermar 
changing their style of entertaining eor 
The challenges of scarcity andn] 19 to 4 
eting prices are bringing out oltitas begun 
ioned ingenuity, evoking a pont! Dawr 
mosphere in which acquiring Wigrouns of 
is once again an important matttitway of s; 
for the affluent. Kirsten Lumpkiteyrrent pi 
wife of a Seattle construction fop approa 
bought a side of beef in company 'Manhatta 
some neighbors and has been ci search is € 
her own fruit. “It’s unsettling, sto run a | 
last week while preparing to maktbook lear 
erkraut for the first time in her life Success st 
of a sudden, eating has becomes*buyer typ 
a focal point, and I think that's tootmarkets 8 
In Berkeley, Anita Dayidsutes of r 
graduate student's wife, looks at UN buys. 
ferently. “Now,” she said, afte and c 
ing to grow and can vegetables a cH 
imagine how satisfying it was a ar 
grandmother—over a hot SEES TENE 
but socking away 30 quarts 0 he farm, 
ever. I'm canning things to give they've 
as Christmas gifts." -_ usaVings se 
‘Freezer Run. The bargain New Y 
Š - tho ork 
seem to fall into two camps: 


(est comn 
y,tiny min 


goat lady: from La Grange SP ys 
the carnivores: “There are a l0. ut 


atives. 
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slaughtering, her husband b 
carcass. Next month the ala 
to visit Mississippi, where à t 
sell them two pigs for $10 €? 
The Hacketts are amo 
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> Oth, ands of Americans who have recently 
roke bought a home freezer (theirs has a ca- 
acity of 1,700 lbs.). That run on freez- 
range ers has made them as hard to get as the 
t live beef they are intended to hold; some ap- 
| Was hspliance stores are sold out completely, 
nded rand others report sales increases of be- 

lacketi iitween 50% and 200% over last year. 
children With beef cattle currently the scarc- 
t. Lydistest commodity of all, some people—a 
recently tiny minority, to be sure—are willing 
Slici to turn to the horse. Carlson’s, a butch- 
N to seper shop in Westbrook, Conn., that re- 
0-OD she.cently converted to horsemeat exclu- 
ized, Injsively, now sells about 6,000 Ibs. of the 
Hollon ¿stuff a day. The cuts have the same 

n their names as beef but cost half as much. 
ck. Horsemeat has relatively little fat 
of the;and therefore requires marinating or 
le who basting. It also must be salted down to 
‘ithout remove its excessive sweetness. People 
worst Ut off by the idea of horsemeat may 
;. Acro pE consoled by its low cholesterol con- 
.tent. Carlson's does not intend to rest 


Zet-coma m, Ta SPE ct 
ning fyOn its present success. It is bringing out 
m who line of horsemeat cold cuts and plans 


to produce a horsemeat cookbook soon. 
Supermarkets in Michigan, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania are introducing rabbits, 


es that 
alatable, 


rain Whole or precut, at prices ranging from 
eet ae to $1.48 per Ib. A Portland chain 
Ou le 


." "has begun to sell buffalo meat. 
à p! Dawn Purchases. Bulk buying by 
ring “groups of families was an-established 
| mall''tway of saving money long before the 
.umplit current price problem, and now the co- 
uction fop approach is more popular than ever. 
ompan)'Manhattan's New School for Social Re- 
een Gil'search is even offering a course on how 
ing, sito run a co-op. No matter how much 
to maltibook learning co-op members acquire, 
her life Success still depends on hard work. A 
comes“buyer typically must visit wholesale 
at’stoobmarkets at dawn, inspect large quan- 
Davidsitities of merchandise and be wary of 
oks all9ad buys. Members must also store, di- 
after Vide and distribute the food. Says Judy 
ables,” Bendewald, a member of Manhattan’s 
yas forfWelve-family West Village Co-op: 
stove il ‘You get a saving, but when the food 
rts of mes to you it is filthy and right from 
o give e farm. Lettuce, spinach, Swiss chard 
P they've got to be scrubbed.” But the 
gain pfáVings seem worth it. Last week at a 
s: tho York City supermarket, for exam- 
meal di Shoppers paid $1.09 per lb. for 
jp. prot asting c icken, while co-opers in the 
pyame city paid only 92g, Eggs selling 
; spera £ a dozen in the supermarket went 

"iot of VT 65e at the co-op.. 
jou e Or those with less zeal for chal- 
ond Es the séarch is on for meatless al- 
aiio atives. Many housewives who pre- 
"lously served one tuna or pasta dinner 
Eek now make three or four such 
as. The soybean has come into its 
et as a blend with chopped beef 
as a substitute, Diana Young, an au- 
oa 4 gardening authority in Bur- 
ES on X Serves what she calls “the 
lion, ,* mixture of dried soybeans, 
a pMons, Cooked rice, bread aes éggs 
n 
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and seasoning that she cooks in oil. Lou 
Napoli of Atlanta may get the year’s op- 
timist prize with her offering of “pea- 
nut-butter chops.” She mixes peanut 
butter, bread crumbs, onions, eggs and 
rice for baking in a casserole. Peanut 
butter, of course, is most pliable, and 
the dish’s resemblance to chops depends 
on the cook's sculpting ability. In any 
event, it is very rich in protein. Peanut- 
butter soup is another nutritious pos- 
sibility. 'The cookbooks that are most 
in demand these days are paperbacks 
specializing in low-cost items. A book- 
let called The Penny-Pinching Wisdom 
of General Owl, for instance, recom- 
mends “doggy bag casserole," made, of 
course, with old bones. 

Zucchini Preserves. The fastest- 
spreading countermeasure to inflation 
seems to be gardening. In cities, suburbs 
and the countryside, people are seeking 
out vacant plots and turning lawns into 
cabbage patches. There has been noth- 
ing like it since the World War II victo- 
ry-garden movement. The Jack Hollons 
of Dallas are among the most prescient 
and ambitious of the amateur farmers. 
Anticipating a wheat shortage last fall, 
they planted à tenth of an acre—their 
front yard—last fall. They even tried to 
mill the wheat themselves but had prob- 
lems. So they took their 100-Ib. crop to 
a commercial miller, and Mrs. Hollon is 
still baking sour-dough bread and mak- 
ing whole-wheat pancakes with the 
flour. Jack Hollon, a math teacher, esti- 
mates that the wheat crop and their veg- 
etable garden have saved the family 
only about $50 so far. But the Hollons 
and their two young children are having 
fun with small-time farming. 

Some amateurs are surprised by the 
yield and variety that can be coaxed 
from a small plot. Mrs. Penny Lynn, a 
Berkeley schoolteacher with two chil- 
dren, has been raising such exotic items 
as snow peas, Japanese eggplant and co- 
riander in her front yard, as well as car- 
rots, beets, tomatoes and parsley. "We 
had so much lettuce," she said, "that 
we had to give it away.” The College 
of Agricultural Sciences at Berkeley has 
for years offered the families of grad- 
uate students the use of small plots. of 
land for farming. This season there is a 
waiting list. The school's soil is so rich 
and free of insects that first-time farm- 
ers are bringing in bonanza crops. The 
wife of an astronomy student produced 
such a surplus of zucchini that she is 
now making zucchini marmalade. 

Enterprising as many of the econ- 
omy measures are, they lack the sim- 
plicity of the Fain family's approach. 
Said Ed Fain, an Atlanta supermarket 
executive: “My wife is giving me one 
egg instead of two, one sausage patty in- 
stead of two and adding mushroom 
sauce to make me think that I'm get- 
ting a lot.” That way, one can save cal- 
ories as well as cash. 
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HOWARD & WILLIAMS IN “GRAFFITI” 


Fabulous '50s 


AMERICAN GRAFFITI 

Directed by GEORGE LUCAS 
Screenplay by GEORGE LUCAS, GLORIA 
KATZ and WILLARK HUYCK 


Small towns and the 1950s had this 
in common: many people wanted to get 
out of both. Then, at a safe distance of 
miles and years, a certain nostalgia be- 
gan inching its way into memory like a 
balm. In recent years several entertain- 
ments have distilled that nostalgia—The 
Last Picture Show, for example, and the 
Broadway musical Grease. But none 
have had the vigor and precision of 
American Graffiti. This superb and sin- 
gular film catches not only the charm 
and tribal energy of the teen-age 1950s 
but also the listlessness and the resig- 
nation that underscored it all like an in- 
cessant bass line in one of the rock~’n’- 
roll songs of the period. 

The movie is cast in the mold of 
one of those teen-age escapade flicks 
with which American International Pic- 
tures used to stock the drive-ins during 
the late 1950s and the ’60s. This allows 
Lucas to mock, carefully and compas- 
sionately, the conventions and stereo- 


` types of a genre as well as a genera- 


tion. All the details are here, from the 
do-whop music and lovingly customized 
cars to the slang, which hovered be- 
tween Ivy League and street gang, and 
the clothes, which seemed; like the time, 
both shapeless and confining. Even the 
jokes come straight from AIP: “How'd 
you like a knuckle sandwich?" inquires 
a hood of a nervous, bespectacled sad 
sack outside the local hamburger drive- 


in. “No, thanks, "says the sad 
sack. "I'm waiting for a dou- 
ble Chubby Chuck." 

Graffiti was shot in Tech- 
niscope, a wide-screen pro- 
cess that yields the authentic 
sandpaper grain of the AIP 
pictures, implying low. bud- 
gets and quick takes.. The 
vital difference is that Graf- 
fiti was photographed | by 
Haskell. Wexler, that most 
subtle and agile of camera- 
men. Most of the action takes 
place at night under harsh 
light and neon; a landscape 
that Wexler turns into .ex- 
travagantly impressionistic 
honky-tonk images of glar- 
ing, insistent beauty. 

Set in a small California 
town in 1962—the proper, if 
not the chronological, end of 
the 1950s—Graffiti provides 
a series of vignettes of the 
last night of:summer. On the 

- following day two-of-the lo- 


and Ronny Howard) are set 

to leave for college. Howard 
and his girl (Cindy Williams) are sur- 
rogates for AIP’s Frankie Avalon and 
Annette Funicello, the straight-arrow 
guy and his girl, the latter a believer in 
early marriage and eternal obligation. 


Comic relief is provided by Charlie 


Martin Smith: as: the sad sack, anda 


glimpse into the classic: cruising style 


by Paul Le Mat, who slides down the 
street in an unbeatable car, his hair in 
an unruffled d.a., his pack of Camels 
rolled in the sleeve of his T-shirt. The 
greaser villains, led by Bo Hopkins, 
have the traditional approach to any 


problem in interpersonal relations: “Tie: 


him to.a car and drag him." The scenes 
between these young people and the 
girls they fall in with or fall for (no- 
tably Candy Clark and Mackenzie Phil- 
lips) are mostly funny, but they leave a 
lingering melancholy.: 

The characters seem locked in—to 
careers, to’ whole’ lives. The only one 
who will break out is Dreyfuss, smart- 
er and more sensitive than the others 
but careful not to show it; His high 
school teacher tells him of the time he 
left town to go to college but came back 
after only.a semester (“I wasn’t the com- 
petitive type”); the scene captures the 
slightly anxious self-deceptions that 
Dreyfuss's contemporaries will soon be 
using. Dreyfuss climbs aboard his plane 
for college still carrying a radio -tuned 
to the favorite local station. The radio 
plays until he is in the air and finally 
out of range, and the crackle of static 
is his first intimation—though he does 
not know it—of freedom. 

Lucas is a young film maker whose 
only other feature was THX-1138, a 
cool, cautionary science-fiction tale re- 


cal boys (Richard Dreyfuss: 
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rou dont 
leased in 1970. It establisheq hi ind you 3 
rector of great technical ran Majbout his: 
source. Graffiti reveals ay Even | 
welcome depth of feeling, Fe zed pari 
have shown quite so well the E Bm s 
the sadness, the ambitions and Ms Bis 
feats of a generation of young he ew 
icans. Bitchin’, as they saiq bui fh actor v 
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Mills is st 
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Oil Slick M nic 
OKLAHOMA CRUDE ilm's = 
Directed by STANLEY KRAMER Bo ical 
M 
Screenplay by MARC NORMAN BÉ. a time 


Oklahoma Crude is a dry well, crt 
Handsomely shot, witha textbook 
tention to period details, it is s QUICK. 
of a -foulmouthed- female Wild; 

(Faye Dunaway). Against the dep, CAHILL: 
tions of the big oil interests, she dayne, a ' 
a well that she is convinced is y2anhandle 
fortune. In this she is aided by ayoung son 
drifter (George-C. Scott) and hyjor a little 
tle father (John Mills),-and besiegall into b. 
the senior tough on the gang try bank rot 
overrun her claim (Jack Palance), ‘> from 1 

Neither suspenseful nor promises | 
enough in its action sequences wp the fut 
it as-an adventure film, Crude ized sc 
not funny enough to-make it CIN ME 
edy. Director Kramer and Writer on m 
man attempt to jerk it to life wi mene 
dism (Dunaway beaten almost u6 S EE 
by Palance's mob), vulgarity (Sonany Sr 
nating on Palance’s boots durin fce mome 
of their confrontations). and an gloes his v 
of bawdy language. But the pige also si 
self-consciously- liberal Kramer *ye invests 
in this attempt at lustiness, rath ection 

: ;mough-ro 
inent and 
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SCOTT & DUNAWAY IN “CRUDE” 
Attempt at lustiness. 


s oe chaplain deliberately swearing 
TN cer to ses like one of the boys; 
“You don't believe what you're hearing, 
ind you end up feeling rather sorry 

ed hima bout his sellout. 
Tange» Even walking through a standard- 
a ney zed part, Scott has enough natural pres- 
18. Fey ince to compel an audience's attention, 
the Caga nd itis always pleasant to see Palance 
and wjloing his thing as an oily heavy, though 
YOung 430 one will ever accuse him of being 
lid baec im actor who has grown with the years. 
1j, Dunaway, however, is inadequate, and 
Mills is stray-sheepish. In the end, one 
sreduced to admiring the scenery while 
yuzzling over the disparity between the 
ilm's slick physical production and 
moothed-down dramatic style, and the 
jistorical moment it purports to exam- 
ne: a time that was down and dirty and 
—well, crude. a Richard Schickel 


R 
AN 


pl! 
ext OOki . 
itis Quick Cuts 
le. Wilde: 
| the dep, CAHILL: UNITED STATES MARSHAL is John 
S, shed Vayne; a Texas lawman who scours the 
ed is wo2anhandle for bad guys while his two 
ed byaj/oung sons languish at home, yearning 
and her or a little fatherly affection. The sons 
d besieg all into bad company, get mixed up in 
ang trit bank robbery and have to be extract- 
alance), ¿d from their trouble by Duke, who 
nor promises to spend more time at home 
nes po. the future. Cahill is a poky, disor- 
Crude jjànized sort of western, typical of the 
eitasa OTK of Andrew V. McLaglen (The 
1 Writer” West, The Undefeated), a direc- 
life wer on whom Wayne seems to call as 
most owe might summon a foreman to keep 
it (Scot! eye on his ranch. There are a great 
Ly ;,Qany saddle-sore. jokes but occasional 
s durin ice moments too, as when Wayne buf- 
ind a0aloes his way through a lynching party. 
he PIS Te also spars well with the kids, and 
ramer ye invests an absurdly sentimental rec- 
s, ra llection of Cahill's dead wife with 
;nough'rough dignity to make it per- 
inent and moving. 


BATTLE FOR THE PLANET OF THE APES once 
(gain pits simians: against mankind in 
he fifth installment of a series that with 
ny luck will not include a sixth. The hu- 
nans are the scarred survivors of nu- 
lear disaster, led by Severn Darden as 
€ kind of consciously hammy villain 
hat kids love to giggle at during the Sat- 
lay matinee. The apes make a cu- 
mously pallid bunch of heroes. Roddy 
HcDowall. a veteran of three other Ape 
Rics, appears as Caesar, the idealistic 
5 who led his species out of bondage 
Aman with a few fiery speeches and 

€ sensible ideas about equality. In 
tile, Caesar is trying to turn his no- 
S Into a workable social philosophy. 
IS hassled not only by Darden and 
UA forces but by his own com- 
sS, especially a band of war-loving 


4 olize the Pentagon. There is some 
E i ina ragtag convoy of bad guys 
E. d. to battle in a couple of old 
id AS a battered school bus—all that 
Re OS Of the visual stunts that distin- 
ed earlier A pe efforts. ajc. 
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Married. Anthony Perkins, 41, vet- 
eran actor (Look Homeward, Angel; 
Catch-22) and new hit screenwriter 
(The Last of Sheila), and Berinthia (Ber- 
ry) Berenson, 25, fashion photographer 
and granddaughter of legendary Paris 
Couturière Schiaparelli; both for the 
first time; in Wellfleet, Mass. A baby is 
expected in January, as the couple have 
joyfully announced, 


WHY PAY FOR 
ASIA IF YOU 
ONLY WANT 

THE PHILIPPINES? 


Companies doing 
business just in the 
Philippines want to 
advertise—logically 
enough—in the country 
they sell in, not where 
they don't. 


a 
Died. Dr. George Wiley, 42, black 
welfare-rights leader who. gave up an 
academic career in organic chemistry 
for a life of social action; presumed 
dead by drowning in a boating acci- 
dent in Chesapeake Bay. Dr. Wiley 
left Syracuse University to serve'as as- 
sociate national director of CORE from 
1964 until 1966, when he resigned to 
establish the National Welfare Rights 
Organization. Its goal was expanding 
legal rights for welfare recipients, and 
it won for them such reforms as the 
right to privacy and the elimination of 
residency requirements. 
a 
Died. Maxwell (“Mack”) Kriendler, 
65, former president of New York’s 
elegant "21" Club, who boasted of 
knowing 50,000 people by name; of 
pneumonia while under treatment for 
cancer; in Manhattan. Kriendler, a col- 
onel in the U.S. Air Force during World 
War II, was for years the host at the 
world-famous restaurant that began as 
a speakeasy and became a clublike ha- 
ven for celebrities, racing gentry and ty- 
coons. The restaurant features the 
world's costliest hamburgers, an impres- 
sive cellar and a murky bar area dec- 
orated with scale-model beer trucks and 
airplanes. Mack Kriendler determined 
nightly which of the 50,000 sat in splen- 
dor at the bar or the main dining room 
and which. were relegated to the limbo 
of the second floor Bottle Room. 
LI 
` Died. Fulgencio Batista y Zaldivar, 
72, Cuban dictator and twice President 
between 1933 and his overthrow by 
Fidel Castro in 1959; of a heart at- 
tack; in Guadalmina, Spain. Born into 
the lower classes, Batista joined the 
army in 1921 and learned its inner 
workings by transcribing the political 
trials held in the regime of Gerardo Ma- 
chado. In 1933 he seized control of 
the army and the country in a bloodless 
—but genuine—"sergeants' revolution." 
But he soon learned the lavish ways 
of Latin dictators: gambling and pros- 
titution flourished in Havana while gov- 
ernment officials built. monumental 
bank accounts from sugar deals with 
the U.S. In an ill-considered play for 
popularity, Batista released hundreds 
of political prisoners in 1955: one of 
them, Fidel Castro, put together the 
Communist revolution that ousted him. 
He settled in exile with his fortune 
and his family in Portugal. 


| M ERE E BEES 


TIME's local advertis- 
ing edition is designed 
for them. It permits an 
advertiser to appear 
just in those copies of 
the magazine that 
circulate in the Philip- 
pines. Comparable 
editions do the same 
for businessmen in 
Japan and Singapore- 
Malaysia. However, 
if a company has 
interests that are con- 
tinent-wide, it can use 
the edition of TIME 
that covers all of Asia 
...or Southeast Asia 
or East Asia, for some- 
thing in between. 


In fact, wherever an 
advertiser sells, there 
is a TIME to match his | 
market. After all, why * - 
should anyone pay for 
more of the world 
than he needs? . 


Clue from the Cat 


Is cancer contagious? Only a few 
years ago, most doctors would have an- 
swered this question with an emphatic 
“No!” Now their replies are likely to 
beless dogmatic. Researchers have long 
suspected that cancer viruses can be 
passed genetically from parents to off- 
spring in both animals and humans. A 
team of veterinarians and cancer re- 
searchers headed by Dr. William D. 
Hardy Jr., 33, of New York's Memo- 
rial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center, has 
just reported in Nature that among cats, 
at least, one animal can infect another 
with the virus that causes leukemia. 

Feline leukemia virus (FeLV) was 
first identified in 1964 by a Scotsman 
named William Jarrett; it has since been 
determined that FeL'V can be found in 
90% of all cats with leukemia-like ill- 
nesses. But this is the first large-scale 
study showing that it could be spread 
from one cat to others. That fact is sig- 
nificant both for veterinary and human 
medicine. Leukemia occurs in cats 
about 27; times as often as it does in 


man. Furthermore, says Hardy, “dogs ` 


and cats live with us. They are under 
the same household stresses and are ex- 
posed to the same environmental prob- 
lems. They often eat the same food. 
They are also less inbred and thus clos- 
er to human genetic patterns than lab- 
oratory mice." 

Clustered Cases. The team's dis- 
covery was triggered by the observation 
that feline leukemia tends to occur in 
clusters; when one cat in a household 
comes down with the disease, other un- 
related animals develop it too. Intrigued 
by this pattern of illness, Hardy and his 


colleagues began testing as many cats . 


as they could for the presence of FeLV, 
which is carried in platelets, an impor- 
tant blood component, and in white 


d cells. 
o. tests, made at Manhattan's An- 


imal Medical Center, the A.S.P.C.A., and 
Boston’s Angell Memorial Hospital, 
seem to provide convincing evidence 
that feline leukemia is contagious. Sim- 
ple blood tests made on 1,462 appar- 
ently healthy pet cats from disease-free 
households showed that only two cats 
carried FeLV. But of 543 cats from 
FeLV-infected households, 177 har- 
bored the virus, and many of these later 
developed leukemic disease. Of the 148 
cats from this group that researchers 
continued to study, 35, or 23.7%, died 
within six months—24 of them from 
leukemia, 11 from an FeLV-related 
anemia. The normal leukemia incidence 
for the general cat population over the 
same period is 18.3 cases per 100,000 
animals, or .018% for the group stud- 
ied. Thus the actual incidence of leu- 
kemia was about 900 times greater than 
expected. 

Lethal Litter. Hardy has found 
FeLV in cat blood, saliva and urine; he 
believes that the animals may spread 
the virus through their fighting and mat- 
ing habits, which involve biting, and 
their grooming practices, which include 
using their tongues for bathing them- 
selves and their companions. But he also 
believes that litter boxes are a possible 
source of the lethal disease. He points 
out that while many cat owners keep 
more than one cat, few have more than 
one box for their'animals. 

Though infection with FeLV can be 
fatal for cats, Hardy stresses that hu- 
mans have little to fear from their pets, 
even if the animals are found to carry 
the virüs. There is no evidence to date 
that FeLV can infect humans. But this 
does not mean that so-called horizontal 


cats. Studies in New York (TIME, June 
28, 1971) have shown that Hodgkin's 
disease, a cancer of the lymphatic sys- 
tem, occasionally occurs in more-than- 
coincidental clusters, and suggest that 
in rare cases the disease may be infec- 
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transmission of cancer is confined to 


tious. An outbreak that à : à 
children in Illinois more than ‘t ots 
ago has stirred similar specu. 3d Eu 
leukemia. Hardy's stud JN Em 
strengthen the suspicion that | 
cancer viruses, none of which $ ' 
positively identified, could QIBIFLAT 
But there is also a brights 

, Side, 
work of Hardy's group; it a us 
that virus-caused cancers jp i 
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University of Utah researchers ha prices at | 
parently shown that there is ri jly be 25° 
second wind. Nyles Humphry ` The 
Robert Ruhling, of the Univenij promptly 
partment of physical education;in grain [ 
26 men between the ages of Ig; even fast 
to run on an inclined treadmill at; ers in the 
stant speed of 7.5 m.p.h. until thei} wheat fo 
rates reached 180 beats per min: $4 per bi 
they became fatigued. Fourteent year ago- 
stationary runners said that thgc$1-30 tw 
rienced second wind, while twr Were as | 
not. But in neither group could tk’ 
tors measure any significant phi 
changes that would enable the nt 
to perform better or longer. The 
ings thus confirm. what many # 
have long suspected: in sports, tit 
is as important as the body. i 
> How can a person delet? 
he is a candidate for a heart at 
stroke? One way is to have a 
medical examination. Anotherist 
Risko, a simple game invented h, 
tributed by the Michigan Hear 
ciation and played on a board 
with. numbered. squares. Part 
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describe them and then a 
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Itrolleg y Every ume the Agriculture epartment 
king ig, tries to guess how high food prices will 
Fel y tgo this year, it gives consumers anoth- 
eid ‘(er nasty shock. The department Started 
; sin “of last fall by predicting a 47546 rise, 
ltt tater raised its estimate to 12%. Last 
week it confessed that even that figure 
was too low; it now calculates that food 
prices for all of 1973 will average a dev- 
: astating 20% higher than 1972, mak- 
lit an ou ing this year’s rise the steepest since 
cond wi 1947. And that puts the expectation 
that se conservatively; if the average for the 
et in. Be whole year is that much higher, food 
"Chers hy prices at the end of December could eas- 
re is red ily be 25% above those on Jan. 1. 
umphrey The departments gloom was 
Jniversiy promptly confirmed by a startling leap 
ucation; in grain prices, which are now going up 
s of 182 even faster than meat. Last week trad- 
dmill at; ers in the Chicago commodity pits sold 
intil thei} Wheat for future delivery at more than 
per min: $4 per bu.—the price was $1.76 only a 
ourteen¢ Year ago—and corn for more than $3 v. 
hat the $1.30 twelve months ago. Both records 
ile twe Were as lofty to commodity traders as 
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es Just How High Is “Up”? 


Babe Ruth’s total of 714 home runs 
once was to baseball buffs. Prices are al- 
most sure to go higher still. In order to 
control speculation, commodity ex- 
changes impose limits on how much 
prices can rise on any day; every morn- 
ing a burst of frenzied activity pushes 
prices up to the limit within minutes af- 
ter trading opens, and traders sit around 
idle the rest of the day because no one 
will sell until prices are permitted to rise 
again. Some traders believe that wheat 
could hit $6 per bu. by the end of this 
month. That could add 9¢ to the price of 
a loaf of bread now selling for 27¢. 
Prices are being pushed skyward by 
a worldwide commodity shortage (see 
following story). To increase output in 
the U.S., President Nixon last week 
signed into law a bill that Secretary of 
Agriculture Earl Butz hailed as "a his- 
toric turning point” in U.S. farm pol- 
icy. The measure frees farmers from 
any acreage controls, allows the prices 
they get to be set by supply and de- 
mand in the market, and guarantees 
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them cash payments if those now soar- 
ing prices should ever fall below target 
prices set by law. Meanwhile, foreigners 
are bidding successfully against domes- 
tic users for present supplies; with the 
crop year less than two months old, 
nearly half the total potential U.S. sup- 
ply has been sold for export. 

Some Administration economists 
are urgently recommending that export 
controls be slapped on grains as the only 
way to bring domestic prices down. 
Such controls were placed on soybeans 
and some other products last month. 
But top officials are reluctant to restrict 
wheat and corn shipments. They have 
been counting heavily on huge exports 
of farm goods to help shrink the U.S. 
balance of payments deficit. Some com- 
modity experts believe anyway that 
only a total embargo on exports—which 
would mean holding back grain already 
committed for export—would break the 
price spiral. Less drastic controls might 
only anger foreign buyers without stop- 
ping the price rise. 

Some Rollbacks. The inflation 
news can only get worse in the next few 
months. The freeze that President Nix- 
on imposed in June created a backlog 
of price increases that sellers were not 
able to post, and more and more such 
increases will be made in the next few 
weeks. Under the complicated rules of 
Phase IV, most retail food prices can be 
raised now only to reflect higher costs of 
the raw farm products, but after Sept. 
12 they can be boosted by additional 
amounts in order to pass on to consum- 
ers the increases in such other costs as 
transportation and food-industry wage 
rates. On the same day, the ceiling 
comes off beef prices—though by that 
time the freeze-triggered shortage may 
have emptied market shelves and pack- 
ing houses. While petroleum remains 
tightly controlled, with the Administra- 
tion even pledging to roll back gasoline 
and heating oil, the freeze on most non- 
food prices ended at midnight Sunday, 
and hundreds of companies that have 
sales of less than $100 million will be 
raising prices on all sorts of goods this 
week (bigger companies have to give the 
Cost of Living Council 30 days’ advance 
notice of price boosts). When recent 
sharp increases in mortgage interest 
rates are figured in, the consumer price 
index for August and September is like- 
ly to look as if it were climbing a cliff. 

That, in turn, could inspire con- 
sumers to zip their pockets tightly and 
perhaps even pitch the nation into a se- 
vere recession. Administration officials 
recognize the dangers. Phase IV “is 
hanging by its thumbs,” says one econ- 
omist, and soaring food prices are likely 
to undermine public confidence in it al- 
together. But the officials do not see 
much that they can do othe | 


CHICAGO GRAIN PIT AT FRENZIED OPENING... 


. AND DESERTED FLOOR SOON AFTER 


Three-dollar corn, $4 wheat and a memorandum of wager. 


sures, and meanwhile indulge in some 
gallows humor. Last week Republican 
Senator Henry Bellmon of Oklahoma 
offered to bet that by Election Day in 
1974. grain will be in substantial supply 
and growers, not consumers, will expe- 
rience “price difficulty." Somewhat dis- 
concertingly for consumers, his wager 
was taken by Butz, the man who pre- 
sumably has the best information on 
supply and price trends—and who is 
betting that supplies will still be tight 
and prices high. The two deposited $1 
each with Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
under a “memorandum of wager” sug- 
gesting that Humphrey pay the winner 
$2.25—to reflect current soaring inter- 
est rates. 


SHORTAGES 


The Worldwide Squeeze 


The pinch on U.S. supplies of grain 
and beef is only part of a worldwide 
scarcity of raw materials. For almost 
every important commodity—meat, 
wheat, rice, soybeans, wool, cocoa, cop- 
per, lead, rubber—world production is 
falling behind ravenous demand, and 
hectic bidding for supplies is rocketing 
prices. A Reuters index of commodity 
prices leaped 91% in the twelve months 
ended July 30. 

The shortages are tilting interna- 
tional balances of economic power, 
bringing new prosperity to such export- 
ers of raw materials as Australia, Brazil 
and Argentina, and fanning inflation in 
the U.S., Europe and Japan. The situa- 
tion stems largely from a temporary 
combination of foul weather for crops 
and metal miners' strikes in Chile and 
Zambia. But trouble may not be short- 
lived. World reserve stocks of many 
major farm goods have been so badly 
depleted that years of bumper harvests 
will be needed to rebuild them, The 
Sscarcities are also having a snowballing 

effect; a shortage in one commodity ag- 
gravates shortages in others. Example: a 
shift in the ocean currents off Peru has 
almost wiped out the catch of ancho- 
vies, a major source of'animal feed. As 
a consequence, demand for soybeans 
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and corn to be fed to cattle anc hogs has 
speeded up sharply, worsening shortag- 
es of those foods, and also of meat. 

In several cases, the gap between 
world supply and demand does not seem 
great. But the effects are being magni- 
fied by two kinds of hoarding. Some ex- 
porting nations, including the U.S., are 
deliberately restricting worldwide ship- 
ments of scarce commodities. in order 
to keep more of the supply for their 
own consumption; and some big im- 
porters, especially Japan, are desperate- 
ly buying up all the commodities they 
can find. Among the major problems: 

MEAT: World production rose only 
196 last year, not enough to keep up 
with the increase in population—or the 
burgeoning demand in industrialized 
countries that are experiencing an 
inflationary boom. Output in the 
European Common Market actually 
dropped because of a blundering pol- 
icy that encouraged farmers to reduce 
cattle herds in order to eliminate dairy- 
product surpluses. 

WHEAT: Total world exportable 
Supplies are estimated to be anywhere 
from 48 to 62 million tons this year. At 
best, that will be down from last year’s 
69 million ton supply, and will fall short 
of global import demand calculated at 
65 million tons. The Soviet Union will 
be buying wheat again because it is fall- 
ing below its harvest target, though less 
disastrously than in 1972. The Common 
Market last month banned all exports 
of wheat from its nine member coun- 
tries until further notice. Argentina, 
normally an exporter, bought wheat in 
the U.S. last week because it has over- 
committed its crop. - s 

WOOL: A long period of low-prices 
and drought cut the sheep flock in Aus- 
tralia, the major supplier, from 180 mil- 
lion in 1970 to 142 million last March. 
Since 1970-71, prices have soared from 
92€ per kg. to $2.59. : 

RICE: This year's shortage could be 
the worst in a decade, and it has be- 
come a hot political issue in Asia, Thai- 
land, the big exporter, restricted ship- 
ments after Bangkok residents rioted 
last month to protest zooming prices. 
In the Philippines, government officials 
Say they will classify hoarding of rice 
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or profiteering as “economic sa 
—a crime punishable by death. 
That only begins the list. Te E 
city and rising costs of scrap me. eral c 
cut steel production in many ent acc 
including Italy and Argentina. Bi, pattern 
of the short supplies and ZOOM AOD olizin, 
of cocoa, America's 10g choco The com 
will. be either cut down in size Or onspire s 
ed to 15g. „ihe sa 
The results of the scarcill® ween 19: 
wildly from nation to nation: “Soodyear 
of high-priced wool, meat al evels tha 
earned Australia a trade surplis'ot meet, ` 
billion in the last fiscal year Mial troub 
double the record of the ye! "he rubbe 
Brazil's profits on high-priced S vhole or- 
and coffee, and Argentinas “ines and 
will more than offset costliet packed pri 
of cars, appliances and othe! ji his wa 
goods. B six sm 


On the other hand, the UN tone four 
and Agriculture Organization | Freez: 


possible food shortages in 


few. And for the industria atte 
says Otto Eckstein, a membe der «en 
Board of Economists, the ) 
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v panese have even offered to finance 
y wool production in Australia and to buy 
now for cash at present prices all the 
DIT soybeans that can be grown in the Bra- 
leyes state of Rio Grande do Sul for 
rom the next ten years. The Brazilians re- 
3 Mused. They are betting that shortages 
‘vill enable them to get even higher 

m prices in years to come. 
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| [Cracking Big Rubber 


-i| The Justice Department's Antitrust 
eh [Division has never been an object of af- 
24 [fection in executive suites, and recent- 

| Ily there has been less love lost than ever. 
Reason: it is seeking to shrink some of 
| [the nation's very biggest companies. In 
{11972 the division asked the federal 
[courts to order a breakup of IBM. Now 

litis demanding that Goodyear and Fire- 
“| Istone, two giants of the rubber indus- 
"try, get rid of enough operations to 
|make the tire business as competitive 
© las it was in 1959—when Goodyear ac- 
| (counted for 23% of sales, against 28% 
| fnow, and Firestone's share was 15%, v. 
la current 25%. Justice Department law- 


$ n iyers warn that the companies will not 
w,,be able to do that merely by disposing 
———of other concerns that they have ac- 
ymic saxduired since 1959; they will have to 
death, Shuck off other parts of their business- 

list, TRES 160: 
rap meli In separate suits filed last week in 
cqutederal court in Cleveland, the Govern- 
nany pment accused the rubber companies of 
ntina “a Pattern of predatory acts aimed at mo- 
zoom hopolizing the replacement-tire market. 
choco rhe companies, it concedes, did not 
n s12e 0 onspire with each other, but followed 
,4,he same course independently.) Be- 
SCaI E een 1959 and 1966, the suits allege, 
lation: Goodyear and Firestone cut prices to 
eat anf evels that smaller competitors could 
surp w jot meet, When the rivals ran into finan- 
ar Mial trouble, the Government charges, 
e yeal he rubber giants bought them out in 
riced Whole or part, took over their product 
ina’s "ines and distribution networks—and 
ostlier 'acked prices back up across the board. 
other "n this way Goodyear allegedly picked 
JH Six smaller competitors, and Fire- 

ne U.N: tone four, 

ation ju | Freeze-Outs. Goodyear and Fire- 
in som one are also accused of f reezing small- 
h: Bane" firms out of large portions of the re- 
id, 10 mlacement-tire market by signing oil 
rialize? '9mpanies to so-called T.B.A. (for tires, 
mber ? laitery and accessory) agreements. Un- 
he conter these, an oil company agrees to sell 
4 by ui usively only one rubber company's 
A di S through its gasoline stations in'ex- 
"he USE "E for a commission from the tire 
$ L A Legal battling over such 
hurt: Ps ho ments began in 1951 when the 
T NES ral Trade Commission attacked a 
y all? PE between Goodyear and 
panes? Mime ce ichfield Co. In 1965 the Su- 
ont Urea rs es upheld the FTC, and three 
tat "egal i er, it held such contracts to be 
ihe d Gans every instance. X 
id's M 9dyear and Firestone officials 
a BEL USUST 20, 1973 
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hotly retort that their companies in- an East Side Manhattan town house, 
creased their shares of the market mere- has 1,800 subscribers who pay $1254 
ly by serving their customers well. and year for his four-page Janeway Ser- 
that the companies they acquired were — vice, and 350 subscribers who pay $550 
incapable of surviving independently in a year for the single-page Janeway Let- 
a bitterly competitive business. Industry ter plus the right to phone questions di- 
sources point out that Firestone bought rectly to Janeway. His two weekly pub- 
out Seiberling Rubber Co., one of the  lications alone yield a gross income of 
acquisitions challenged by the Justice $417,000. He correctly predicted the 
Department, only after getting feelers market plunges of 1962 and 1970, but 
from the financially rocky firm. Lee was prominently quoted as forecasting 
Tire & Rubber had not produced a sin- that the Dow Jones industrials would 
gle tire in the past 30 months before it plummet to 500 last year (the year's 
was acquired by Goodyear in 1966. low was actually 889, and the high 
Firestone issued a statement saying that 1036). Janeway now argues that there 
the Government suit against it “is ab- was no time frame for that prediction; 
surd and untenable and has no foun- 
dation in economics or law.” In its view, ELIOT (“CALAMITY”) JANEWAY 
traditional among antitrust defendants, 4 

the Government is merely trying to pe- 
nalize size and success. 


INVESTMENT 


Selling Gloom 


The U.S. economy’s growth is slow- 
ing, the dollar is beleaguered, the stock 
market is shaky, and inflation ravages 
the land. Even President Nixon con- 
cedes that “confidence in our manage- 
ment of our fiscal affairs is low.” But 
bad times are boom times for a special 
breed of economic forecaster who 
makes a living by predicting dire trou- 
bles and suggesting ways to avoid them. 

These pessimists sell their advice 
through counseling services, newsletters 
and books. Like anyone else in the hab- 
it of making a great many predictions, 
sooner or later they are able to say, as 
they do now: “I told you so.” Almost 
all of the scaremongers, for example, % > SN aM 
like to brag about having recommended 
that their clients buy gold coins or gold- 
mining shares, or make similar hedges 
against recession. With recent jumps in 
the prices of precious metals—gold 
coins have doubled in value in the past 
year—many of their clients have indeed 
made handsome profits. But the gloomy Sam T 
prognosticators soft-pedal the buying MEOS C MI 
opportunities in bull markets. At the ECRAN INSTITUTE c, 
very least, though, the scaremongers oU RESEARCH « 
have done handsomely for themselves. 

Among them: j 

> Eliot Janeway, often known as 

*Calamity Janeway," operates out of 
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COLONEL EDWARD HARWOOD 


DOUG BRUCE 


he still believes that “we'll have an- 
other test of the Dow Jones" in the 
500 area. Pessimistic about stocks be- 
cause interest rates are so high, he rec- 
ommends that investors put their 
money instead into "debt securities with 
short maturities." 

» Thomas J. Holt of New York City 
sells an advisory letter for $144 a year 
to “several thousand” subscribers; he 
also has a portfolio management service 
for “a few hundred" clients, who pay 
Holt up to 2% of the funds that they in- 
vest. He thinks that gold—in coins or 
shares of mining companies—is one of 
the best investments. He recommends as 
well a few high-yielding utilities, nota- 
bly those in rural areas, where soaring 
food prices will create a demand for 

more services for prospering farmers. 
> Edward C. Harwood, a retired 
Army colonel, runs American Institute 
Counselors Inc., which employs ten in- 
vestment advisers in Great Barrington, 
Mass. Harwood, 72, sees the dollar on 
the road to worthlessness as a result of 
three decades of inflating the money 
supply, but he refuses “to set a date for 
the collapse—we just say it's inevita- 
ble.” Harwood claims that about 20,000 
people subscribe to his $15-a-year in- 
vestment bulletin, and his firm manages 
about 600 portfolios. He says that cli- 
ents who followed his advice have dou- 
bled the value of their investments in the 
past 18 months by buying gold coins 
and South African gold-mining stocks. 
> James Dines, based in Manhat- 
tan, claims that he sells the weekly eight- 
page Dines Letter to "several thousand" 
subscribers at $95 a year. Back in 1961, 
| he predicted that gold would eventually 
| rise to $100 an ounce. Since it recently 
| topped $127, Dines predicts that it will 

l 


soar to $400 or more—notwithstanding 
gold’s drop to $107 in London last week. 
> Richard Russell of La Jolla, Cal- 

| if. would like to see the official price of 
| gold rise as high as $500 an ounce so 
| that the value of U.S. gold reserves 
would soar and the Government could 


PICKET BRANDISHING CHEVRO! 
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use them to buy back the scores of bil- 
lions of dollars now moving around 
overseas. “Until we do that,” says Rus- 
sell, *there will be nothing but specu- 
lation against the dollar.” Russell pub- 
lishes his Dow Theory Letters 36 times 
a year for about 5,000 subscribers, who 
pay $75 a year for advice to stay large- 
ly liquid, keep out of most stocks, but 
buy some shares of gold-mining com- 
panies and Treasury bills. 

> Robert Persons Jr., an economics 
professor at the University of Bridge- 
port, has sold more than 25,000 copies 
of his $10 book, How to Beat the De- 
pression That Is Surely Coming!, which 
was published last year and is now be- 
ing plugged on TV. He is perhaps the ul- 
timate trader in bad news. Persons tells 
interviewers that gold stocks once were 
good but have reached their plateau; 
gold coins are no good because the small 
investor must buy retail and sell whole- 
sale; real estate is too often overpriced; 
commodities are just too complicated 
to trade in. So what does Persons rec- 
ommend as an investment safe from 
hard times? Coming full circle from the 
traditional scaremonger view, he sug- 
gests that some of those U.S. stocks with 
depressed price-earnings ratios just 
might be a good buy. 


BOYCOTTS 


Falling off the Tightrope 


U.S. oil companies that operate in 
the Middle East must walk a political 
tightrope. They are increasingly depen- 
dent on Arab nations for crude to sup- 
ply their, refineries, and the leaders of 
those countries are growing ever more 
aware of the power that their control 
of a vital industrial resource confers. 
Libyan Strongman Colonel Muammar 
Gaddafi, for example, recently called on 
the Arabs to use their oil as a politi- 
cal weaponin their campaign against Is- 
rael and backed up his vague threat 
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Spattered red dye, an anonymous phone call and a quick retreat. 


by nationalizing one s 
BET. mall An, 
Thus the oilmen are T 
pressure to publicly champ 
cause—but they are also inni 
any such action would e Going P 
tudes of their Western custome’? Oldtii 
holders and employees who vin pel 
support Israel and view ą yeu ce 
of pro-Arab sympathy asat d. RUM 
Jewish state's existence, Faced U hack 
dilemma, most oilmen haye m ae 
percautious stance, either sayi g Dase 
ing at all about Middle Eas MOT? billi 
confining their statements to E. TWO | 
peals for "peace" to which, The agenc 
Arabs nor Jews could Object jLately th 
proof of the wisdom of that poof many c 
needed, it has now been sy —have b 
Standard Oil Co. of California Frank sh: 
Arab Interests. Two Weg oid in the 
Standard Oil Chairman Otto và result, « 
sent a letter to the company’s tremely ré 
stockholders and 41,000 elf shareh: 
urging them to show “understa 200P th 
our part of the aspirations of th200k yau 
people and more positive supe share 
their efforts toward peace in iy^ 4 the E 
dle East.” The letter referred tox, 6/4" 


Ee : : do 
ica's growing need for Arab fe 5 


Standard's own large interesti% socks; 
: 2 jme an 2 
Middle East (it owns 22.5% of vent pub 
co, whose Saudi Arabian petroltisays, “but 
erations make it the largest ptaccess to | 
of crude in the world). Miller alwxet for yo 
the U.S. to “work more closely vi 
Arab governments and enhancet Air / 
lations with the Arab people” pne “Wr 
not even mention the word Israel If crus 
The letter may have beensold head 
from the standpoint of an eiicorp., is q 
who must get along with the ArBlustry, he 
as could easily have been predttrown pri 
was a public-relations disaster.(Seech pre 
nians promptly began a grasstàs worke 
cott of Standard’s Chevron gai? milli 
A group of 30 pickets, includi ROO 
eral Jews for Jesus, marched y amily 
Standard's San Francisco head merge 
some advocated burning Chev At 
it cards. One night bags of red i. M PS 
bolizing blood, were spattered Mihter e 
the headquarters building; 9isnq that t 
mous caller told the Assoc, ind them 
that the act was designed t “leech and 
dard to retract its policy: ^ emendou 
continent, a few Exxon cust? vy mating 
apparently confused the C7 'sarch anc 
former name—Standard Ol ~ Aodules fc 


_Jersey)—with California. j gram) 
/ threatened to turn in their € 


jSrtise E in 
Aatketing. 


Last week Miller backed? 
ter to Richard Kaplan, chai 
Francisco's Jewish Com 
tions Council, who had red 
ification” of Standard's PO 
rather lamely claimed 
misunderstood. “Some p! 
thought he had implied 
stability in the area coul 
without regard to the. 
rael or its legitimate inte 
simply not true.” That E ) 
enough to stop some 0! ^7. 
protests—and put Califor py 
back on the tightrope. 
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Under EYECATCHERS 
NPion ; 
Well an Going Private 
enrage. Oldtime fans who saw him in ac- 
'Stomen tion still insist that Clint Frank was 
© Viprhe greatest football player who ever 
any ey strapped on a helmet. Frank, who won 
Sa th Dip eisman Trophy in 1937 as a Yale 
tthe Heisman | rophy eee 
Paced yihalfback, has since run up a lot of points 
ave takin another field: advertising. His Chi- 
eT Sayin 2ago-based Clinton E. Frank, Inc. had 
East 59,1972 billings of $87 million. 
'S to gen, Two years ago, Frank went public; 
Which ihe agency sold shares at $15.50 each. 
Object Lately those shares—along with those 
hat polgaf many other publicly held ad agencies 
"n su have been thrown for a loss. The 
fornia "Frank shares have traded as low as $5, 
d ve bid in the over-the-counter market. As 
Otto Nà result, Frank wants to take the ex- 
panys yiremely rare step of going private again. 
00 y {f shareholders approve his plan next 
Month, the agency will buy back, at the 
 derstan O 35 
5ook value of $10.50, the roughly 350,- 
ns of t500 shares owned by former employees 
Ive Sind the general public. 
ce int Frank, now 57, argues that Wall 
erred VStreet does not properly evaluate agen- 
Arab "zy stocks, and tends to overreact every 
nterest time an account is won or lost. “We 
2.5% Wlwent public to provide liquidity,” he 
| pettoltisays, “but how can you continue to have 
gest pláccess to liquidity when there's no mar- 
l'illeraliiet for your stock?" 


closely v 
inni he Air Apparent 
rd Isral ^ If crusty Olive Ann Beech, 69-year- 


> beenstold head of Wichita’s Beech Aircraft 
f an extcorp., is queen of the private-plane in- 
the Antlustry, her nephew Frank Hedrick is 
en predizrown prince; since 1968 he has been 
isaster. (Beech president. The division of labor 
rass-T0tas worked well, piloting Beech from a 
ongas)7.7 million loss in fiscal 1970 to a 
includij7,000,000 profit the next year. Now 
arched ghe family management team has be- 
> headquin merger negotiations with troubled 
Chewo2tumman Aircraft, which lost $70 mil- 
yf red djti9n in 1972 mostly because of cost 
attered jVerruns on the Navy’s F-14 Tomcat 
. an/Bhter plane. Grumman officials .con- 
DB end that those troubles are now well be- 
sd to gilnd them and that a merger between 
Aq eech and Grumman could provide a 
ake es ™Mendous boost for both companies 
uS ei mating Grumman's strength in re- 
ol earch and development (it built lunar 
| OF c anodules for the Apollo space 
nia redlge8@M) with Beech's ex- 
Ud pSttise | in general aircraft 
ket manta Keting, Hedrick, 63, will 
hal. prely be à major force in the 
mmu? SW company. 
eque M The merger would pro- 
poli Ide Hedrick another oppor- 
at he sanity to test his unorthodox 
eoplé dànagement theories. Un- 
est Corporate execu- 
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CARY GRANT IN GLIDER AT SUN VALLEY 
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than the job has been - 
done before." That is ' 
only one of his store 
of Dale Carnegie-ish 
homilies (another: 
"Don't forget to do a S 
today’s chores or you E 
won't be around to-L. 
morrow”). A bache- rs 
lor until age 40, Hed- 
rick is known for his 
love of golf and po- 
litical conservatism. 
Strangely enough, 
neither he nor his 2 ES 
aunt has learned to. FRANK HEDRICK 
fly an airplane. 


A Touch of Class 


Cary Grant last acted in a movie 
(Walk, Don't Run) in 1966, and since 
then has spent much of his time jetting 
round the world to promote the cosmet- 
ics of Fabergé Inc., of which he is a di- 
rector. Now he is getting a new line of 
products to push. His knowledgeable 
advice has helped encourage Fabergé 
to join the growing list of big corpo- 
rations (General Electric, Xerox, Mat- 
tel, Reader’s Digest) that are sinking 
money into making movies. 

Fabergé’s Brut Productions subsid- 
iary kicked off its first film, A Touch of 
Class, after Grant, 69, declared that if 
he were 20 years younger, he would 
have liked to play the lead himself. The 
$2,000,000 light comedy grossed $3.5 
million in its first four weeks. Brut, 
named after a Fabergé men’s fragrance, 
has completed three other films and put 
four more into production; it aims even- 
tually to turn out six a year. Grant, who 
took a glider ride at a Sun Valley film 
festival last week to plug the movies, in- 
sists that he plans no acting comeback. 
"I'm really interested in the economics 
of it," he says. He points out that in ad- 
dition to any profit, "each time one of 
our films is mentioned anywhere in the 
world, it is identified as a Brut produc- 
tion; you get a great deal back in hid- 
den advertising." The new film division 
has also helped bring out one of the less- 
er-known talents of Fabergé President 
George Barrie, a former saxophone 
player who won a screen credit in A 
Touch of Class as a composer of the mu- 
sical score. 


500 stock index was 
1.72. Among significant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 


Stock High Low 
Allied Chem.. 3634.. 35%.. 
Alum Co Am.. 69%.. 66%.. 
Amer Airlines.. 11%.. 10 . 
Am Brands... 37%.. 35⁄2. 
Am Can..... 30%.. 29⁄4.. 
Am Motors. 7h... 7W.. 
AT&T e de 4934. 148093. 
Anac Copper. 23⁄2.. 22% 
Avon Prod....114%..110% 
Beth Steel.... 27 .. 26 
Boeing...... 19%.. 18%. 
Burling Ind... 28%.. 28 . 
Burroughs. ...232 »225%. 
Cater Trac... 62⁄2.. 60 . 
Champ Intl... 18%.. 17%. 
Chrysler..... 26%.. 23%.. 
Clark Equip... 43 .. 41⁄4.. 
Control Data.. 38%.. 36%. 
Corn GI Wks.. 107 ..104 . 
Dow Chem... 56%.. 53%. 
DuPont...... 168 ..164%. 
Eastern Air... 9 . 8%. 
East Kodak...141%..134%. 
El Paso N G.. 14%.. 14%. 
Exxon. ...... 9478.. 91Vs. 
Ford Motor... 5534.. 53 
Gen Dynam.. 2134.. 20%. 
Gen Elec..... 63 59%. 
Gen Foods... 25 .. 23⁄2. 
Gen Motors... 6678.. 63Vs. 
Gen Tel & El.. 30%.. 29⁄2. 
Ga Pacific.... 36⁄4.. 34%. 
Goodyear... 24 .. 22%. 
Great A&P... 12⁄4., 11%. 
Greyhound... 13%.. 13%. 
Gulf Oil. .... 234.. 225%. 
IBM... odere 312% ..300% 
Int Harv. .... 30%... 29%. 
Int Nickel..... 33%.. 31A. 
Int Paper.... 40%.. 36%. 
Int Tel & Tel.. 32%... 30%. 
Johns Man.... 21⁄4.. 20%. 
Kraftco...... 43%... 41%”. 
Kresge SS.... 38⁄2.. 36 . 
Litton Ind... .. A.. BY. 
lockheed.... 6% [he 
LTY Corp 9, 8%. 
McD Doug.... 21 19^. 
Merck Co.... 90%.. 89%. 
SM SS S 87⁄2.. 85%. 
Mobil Oil.... 59⁄2.. 57%. 
INGRESE 377%.. 34%. 
Occid Pet.... 10%. 9%. 
Owens Illinois. 33 31%. 
Pac Gas & El. 25%.. 25%. 
Pan Am...... 6%.. 57. 
Penn Central.. 2%.. 2 . 
Penney J. C... 81⁄2.. 79 
Philip Morris. . 1274 .. 1232 
Polaroid. .... 1344..125V 
Proc Gamble. 113 107 
ROAR Gate LIS 25⁄2.. 24% 
Reynolds Ind.. 50%... 49% 
Rockwell Intl.. 28V2.. 27% 
Sears Roe.... 99⁄2.. 9754 


Shell Oil..... 


VAL Inc. ees 
Union Car.... 
Utd Aircraft... 
US Steel..... 
Westin 


104.77, down 


Net 
Close Change 
35%..— 39A 
67% .. None 
10%..— % 
35%..—1% 
2934..— a 
7..— Và 
48 ..—174 
22%..— 98 
110%..—2% 
26%..-— 34 
19Ya.. None 
28%..— VY 
225%.. — 1⁄4 
62 ..+1% 
18'A..-- Ys 
24 ..—1 
42 ..— MW 
37Vs..4- Ve 
10555..— VW 
54%..- % 
166%..+ 7A 
8%..— % 
136%..—-3% 
14¥%.. None 
93%.. +2 
e 53%..-1% 
«22 oov E 
. 60%..-1% 
. 23%..—1 
. 634%%..—2% 
. 295..— % 
. 355..— hk 
. 224..— a 
11%..+ A 
. 13%..- % 


. 23%..+ % 


3014..—9V8 


304..-r1 
33 ..-- 54 
39%..+3% 
318..— Y 
204..— % 
41%.. — 12^ 
37%..+ "A 
. 8%.. None 
6 ..— MA 
9 ..— V 
19⁄2.. —1'À 
89%..— *& 
865 ..-- % 
58%..+1% 
35%..—1% 
10 ..t A 
31%..-1% 
25%..- % 
6%..— % 
2 ..—.MA 
797À..— Ve 
126 +1 
126%..—4 


This page 
may look 
different 

in Sydney. 


The news, analysis and 
comment you're reading in 
the pages of TIME this week 

are being read in Australia, too. 
And in more than 180 other 
countries around the world. 


But the advertisers who 
appear in your copy of TIME 
may not have anything to 
sell in Australia. And 
consequently they.limit 
themselves to one of the Asia 
advertising editions of 
TIME, which enables them to 
reach the magazine's 
audience just in Japan or the 
Philippines or 
Malaysia-Singapore or 
throughout the continent. 


On the other hand, 
companies that do business 
in Australia turn to that 
local edition of TIME. 
One of their ads may be 
appearing on this page 
"down under," 


Thus, while readers everywhere 
| are receiving the same 
p editorial product in TIME, 
they are apt to be seeing 
different advertisements in 
different places. 
A phenomenon that makes 
it possible for TIME to be 
both the most genuinely 


the world and a potent local 
» . sales medium as well. 


international newsmagazine in - 


The Longest Walk 


“Oh, what a view!" exclaimed Owen 
Garriott as he gazed down on the earth. 
Looking out into space, Jack Lousma 
was equally impressed: "There's noth- 
ing except a bit of light reflecting off 
the solar panels, a few stars and a half- 
moon." Both astronauts were outside 
Skylab, finally taking their long-post- 
poned space walk. From inside the 
spaceship, Skylab Commander Al Bean 
sounded envious. “Well, you will sure- 
ly remember this day for a Jong time,” 
he said. Indeed they would. Before Gar- 
riott and Lousma re-entered the orbital 
laboratory last week, they had spent 
some 6% hours outside—nearly dou- 
bling the endurance record for a space 
walk set only two months ago by the 
first Skylab team. 

During their long stroll, the astro- 
nauts worked four hours successfully 
erecting a second sunshade to protect 
Skylab’s bare spot (cabin temperatures 
dropped as much as eight degrees into 
the low 70s). They also reloaded their 
solar-telescope array with fresh film and 
set up a micrometeorite-measuring ex- 
periment. Meanwhile, Skylab continued 
to be plagued by glitches. A coolant leak 
was discovered in one air-conditioning 
system, and suspected in another. A 
short circuit briefly troubled the tele- 
scope mount. Several external lights, in- 
tended for use during the space walk, 
failed to work, as did a video-tape re- 
corder and an automatic camera. Sky- 
lab’s on-board teleprinter also broke 
down, but the astronauts were able to 
fix it. : 

Skylab's new difficulties caused a lit- 
tle soul-searching among NASA officials. 
Skylab Program Director William C; 
Schneider, for one, vigorously rejected 
the idea that the problems might have 
been caused by sloppy manufacturing 
or lax quality control resulting from 
NASA's recent economies. Chief Flight 
Controller Eugene. Kranz agreed, but 
then added: “We’ll never know until we 
get the darn things down and look at 
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Every 25 months the plang 
moves into a position tha, ~ 
launches of spacecraft from , 
Three weeks ago, the Russian; tt Gre 
vantage of that opportunity byg7= 
two unmanned ships toward RF 
planet. Last week, as the late y: 
"window" was about to close, k 
ets surprised the scientific wy E 
launching two more Mas 1 
bots. It is the first time cit 
U.S.S.R. or the U.S. has sent som 


multaneous probes to another pl" ] 
As usual, Tass was guarded: 4 
ported that the purpose of th Shin 


robes— Mars 6 and 7—was t; = 
tine the neighboring world ai240-sided 
vironment as well as interplu 
space in general. The ships arec 
a Russian-French experiment: 
Stereo, which is designed to mea 
lar and cosmic radiation. Th 
nouncement also noted that tho 
ings would be carried out in conj? 
with the previously launched prs 
Western observers, this suggest Ms 
two probes may attempt a soft ls 
to shoot television pictures anl Ea 
data on the Martian surface whip 
other two go into orbit around iti 
et. The two orbiters might then* 
to relay information to earthI™ 
landers as well as carry out à ee 
of atmospheric and photograpl? 
vations similar to those made 
by the U.S.’s highly successful | 
9. If the past is any guide, the” 
will say little else about their 2 
til early next year, when the qui 
reach the vicinity of Mars. 
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The Days of the Prophet 


H.G. WELLS 
by NORMAN and JEANNE MACKENZIE 
487 pages. Simon & Schuster. $10. 


H.G. Wells continues to be a biog- 
rapher's dream and a book reviewer's 
waltz. His life stretched very nearly 
from Appomattox to Hiroshima. He 
was one of the world’s great storytell- 


ers, the father of modern science fic- . 


tion, an autobiographic novelist of scan- 
dalous proportion, a proselytizer for 
world peace through brain power, an 
unsurpassed popular historian, a jour- 
nalist and inexhaustible pamphleteer, 
the friend and worthy adversary of 
great men and the lover of numerous 
beautiful and intelligent women. 

But when he died in 1946 at the 
age of 79, Wells’ reputation had long 
suffered from overexposure. Wells had 
some cause for gloom. Among the last 
of his 153 published books was 4 Mind 
at the End of Its Tether, a pessimistic 
essay written in 1945 that gave man lit- 
tle chance for survival. He had lived 
through two of the most destructive 
wars in history, a fact that must have 
frequently been on his mind, since in 
‘1917 he coined the phrase “the war that 
will end wars.” On the other hand, about 
a decade later he predicted that World 
War II would start in 1939. 

Wells was the last of the high-level 
saturation prophets. His success as a fu- 
turist was based on a supreme confi- 
dence in man’s worst instincts. For 
Wells, an atheist, theological good and 
evil did not exist. Original sin resided 

in the pinkish gray folds of the brain 
and expressed itself through brutish 
linkage, which operated the prehensile 
thumb. Given tools enough and time, 
Homo sapiens would turn the most 
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JACKET FROM 1973 WELLS REPRINT 
A profound distrust of progress. 


charming toy, the most fetching theo- 
ry, into a Weapon. 

Patience is the prophet’s greatest 
ally. In 1900, three years before the 
Wright brothers puttered over the sand 
at Kitty Hawk, Wells foretold the mod- 
ern air armada in The Shape of Things 
to Come. On the eve of World War I, 
after reading a book about radium, he 
wrote The World Set Free, a novel that 
predicted the atomic bomb. with: such 
imaginative precision that the late phys- 
icist Leo Szilard acknowledged that 
the book had inspired the building of 


‘London University in 1884. Th 
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his own apparatus for Stary E 
reactions. I ong trienc 
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Wells’ life was involveq " T ase 


important ideas and even 
and British Biographers 
Jeanne MacKenzie patient ‘nly for 
more detail than has here n 

marshaled in any single book Way." hee 
a sickly boy, the son of a Servan when you 
er and a father who would rap he mornin 
cricket than run his failin n pondence 

shop in Kent. Wells escaped fmothing fur 
teel poverty when he moved fro "our when: 
er's assistant to scholarship st Or e. 

e was 
came under the lasting influence much of 
win's disciple, T.E. Huxley. It igp, EW t00 n 
to imagine how Wells would pY d€m 280. 
pressed by a theory that made t€ brought 
key the common ancestor of ko st M. 
cockneys. He was soon mixing i Mida 
ian science and the social phit bible of. 
of Herbert Spencer in articles ti, Single 
ries that found ready outlets nfiasm, it stz 
Street periodicals. y pointing 
War of the Worlds. Welichieved th 
lucky to have come of age duritzederalism- 
of journalism's most expansive ured up to« 
The new prosperity of the late lli colleague 
tury stretched class lines and inriod emerg 
literacy and public curiosity. Inday’s writir 
tion, Darwinism had cut deepl:ome over 
faith, adding to normal end-of-ivith the Ar: 
tury malaise a vague sense of gi By the I: 
anxiety. One result of all thatad predict 
widespread hunger for tales oftilteady in 
and apocalypse. Wells, who hadim or patr 
found distrust of perfectibilitj Wtrachey sn 
industrial progress, fed this hunrhinking ab 
his best-known and still widt)@me a thi 
novels: The Time Machine, ThelOwever. A 
of Dr. Moreau, The Invisible wp chton DD 
The War of the Worlds. They va ey t 
written between 1895 and 18% Res, 
argument that is echoed today UE esie 
science-fiction writers, Wells Do Brk A mier, 
the novel was the only medium | (Schill: H.G. 
which the great questions ° WORLD IN 
change could be discussee ZED CRIM 
would have to yield to his pit (QADS, FOR 
devices. *Before we are done h ;D HOMES. 
*we will have all life within 
of the novel." (i 

Of course, Wells was t00 oN ulfft V 
be hemmed in by this or any ef ODIAC AND $ 
trine. He used the novel for CO y UIDED HITLER 
ire and what the MacKenzie y WitHELM v 
analysis.” Love and Mr. the f22 pages. c 
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He was.a Don Juan Yri deliver A 
dard. Shortly after his first stach solem; 
a cousin, Wells seduced her vi? Capable ed 
A second marriage too Wa’ “ye"ices like 
lowed by numerous affal vl Nazis w 
married, but was honest 4 den 
his affairs. Secretaries, StU" , 


IC byed admirers filled his bed. He pre- 
erred brainy, emancipated females like 
Novelist Rebecca West, who during a 

tartin ong friendship bore him a son, the writ- 
{Anthony West. : 

d in i Wells seems to have equated love 

S Of hic ith what the MacKenzies call "intel- 

Orm ectual euphoria. Sex, by contrast, was 
tly reenainly for the relief of tension and de- 
etofgp pression. “There comes a moment in the 
ok. yalay,” he once told Charlie Chaplin, 
ervan when you have written your pages in 

d rath, he morning, attended to your corre- 

ing q pondence in the afternoon, and have 

ed i iothing further to do. Then comes that 

d fry dou when you are bored; that's the time 

i ‘or sex.” 

UL He was too impatient an idealist to 

ence ‘ye much of'a political animal. He also 

Itis hew too much history to be taken in 

ould y demagogues and dictators. In 1920 
tie brought out what became by far his 

ade leot successful book, An Outline of 

Of kittristory, a sweeping two-volume narra- 

Xing sive of human progress. Outline is a kind 

I phi; bible of social engineering. Written 

icles atin a single year of disciplined enthu- 

tlets Miasm, it starts with cavemen and ends 
yy pointing toward a New Jerusalem 

e Wilichieved through knowledge and World 

e duritzederalism—a vision he constantly con- 

nsive ured up to dispel his chronic pessimism. 

late INA colleague recalls Wells during this pe- 

indimziod emerging from his study after a 

sity, days writing and chanting “Here we 

 deepltome over the High Pamirs—and mix 

d-of-liivith the Aryan peoples." 

2 of pi By the late '30s, much of what Wells 

| thatwad predicted had come true. A world 

les oflilready in future shock either forgot 

10 hadilim or patronized him. Cruelly, Lytton 

jility btrachey snobbishly noted: “I stopped 

5 hungihinking about Wells the moment he be- 

widdj'ame a thinker.” Not everyone did, 

e, ThelOwever. As.late as 1969, Michael 

‘ple Meztichton took the basic gimmick from 

rhey W he War of the Worlds and turned it 

1891.nto the bestseller The Andromeda 
day brain. For millions of people, one Well- 

IIs staan prediction, as headlined in the New 

dium Ork American in 1933, has yet to lose 
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ly. These circumstances had a profound 
effect on my astrological practice." 

Indeed this book is studded with ap- 
parently unwitting absurdities. For ex- 
ample: “This left me with a number of 
Jewish clients, who were being subject- 
ed to even worse persecution than we as- 
trologers." Or, even worse, “ “You must 
meet Himmler, Kersten told me. “You'll 
like him. He is a nice man. " So Wulff, 
who had been arrested in à roundup of 
astrologers after Deputy Führer Rudolf 
Hess's 1941 flight to England (Hess was 
believed to have consulted astrologers 
about the most favorable date for his de- 
parture), got invited to lunch at the cas- 
tle of Heinrich Himmler, commander 
of the concentration camps and the SS. 


UPI 


The Reichsführer dimly seen. 


Wulff was impressed by “the cordiality 
of his welcome” but dismayed by 
Himmlers “lack of breeding.” The 
Reichsführer SS sat “sucking his soup 
like a peasant.” 

Now it was May of 1944, beginning 
of the last ruinous year of the war. 
Himmler, who had read various horo- 
scopes that Wulff had prepared for his 
aides, asked: “What do you think we 
should do?” Wulff insists that he replied 
by urging Himmler to stage a putsch, 
overthrow Hitler and then negotiate a 
peace: “Your constellations are favor- 
able and Hitler's are bad.” Himmler, 
lacking Wulff's confidence in the stars, 

Jequivocated. 

7^ From then on, Himmler apparently 
inundated Wulff with demands. When 
would Hitler die? Wulff claims he pre- 
dicted the Führer's demise for the end 
of April 1945 (the actual date was April 
30). Would the Yalta Conference suc- 


ceed? Should he flee to the Alps? Wulff 
rarely tells us his. answers, much less 
any of his reasons for them. He whines 
consistently about being overworked 
and the increasing frustrations of deal- 
ing with Himmler's entourage. He says 
that he continued vainly urging Himm- 
ler to overthrow Hitler, and there are 
moments when he actually seems to 


_ think that the replacement of one mon- 


ster by another would have "brought 
peace and security to the world." 
Several weeks before V-E day, Wil- 
helm Wulff was summoned for a last 
conference with Himmler, who looked 
swollen, reeked of liquor, and period- 
ically broke down and started sobbing. 
"Whats going to happen?" Himmler 
cried. “Why don't you tell me? Tell.me, 
tell me what I am-supposed to do!" 
Wulff answered that for his part he in- 
tended to go home and wait for the ar- 
rival of the allied armies. If he saw in 
any of his horoscopes that Himmler was 
soon to commit suicide, he does not tell 
us. He does end on a note of good cheer: 
*National Socialism was smashed and 
disappeared from the scene. Astrology 
... remained.” a Otto Friedrich 
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SMALL CHANGES 
by MARGE PIERCY 
562 pages. Doubleday. $8.95. 


Marge Piercy’s last novel, Dance the 
Eagle to Sleep, was clamorously re- 
ceived two years ago. She wrote about 
the angry counterculture—runaway 
kids, commune dwellers—with a con- 
temporary's sympathetic understanding 
and a traditional fiction style. It seemed 
the ideal book for the over-the-coun- 
terculture fellow who wanted to be 
imaginatively-in touch with the hard- 
edged confusions of youth. ? 

Small Changes almost totally lacks 
that earlier book's homely virtues. The 
dust jacket says that Miss Piercy has be- 
come active in the feminist movement, 
and instead of creating believable char- 
acters, she has set some stick figures in 
motion to illustrate her conviction that 
women would be better off if they or- 
ganized their lives without men. There 
are two main characters. Beth is a plain 
girl from a very simple background who 
runs away from a brutalizing husband 
and settles in Boston, where she be- 
comes involved in women’s communes 
and lesbianism. Miriam is a brilliant 
beauty who wastes her energies on a 
succession of truculent male losers, all 
in the name of security. eee 

The men in Dance the Eagle to 
Sleep were not all admirable, but they 
were lively, unpredictable people. In 
Small Changes they are oppressive, le- 
thargic and sexually incompetent. It is 
possible to be very critical of men and 
still produce subtle, energetic male 
characters, as Doris Lessing has proved. 
Piercy gives evidence of finding the task 
beneath her notice. 

There is some interesting material 
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a combination of front wheel drive and 
good weight distribution inat give 
excellent road holding. 

We have also done a lot for your 
comfort too. Our seats have been 
designed with the help of medical 
experts tó give correct support and 
reduce the fatigue of long journeys to 
an absolute minimum. 

A great deal of thought has also 
gone into the mechanical side of the 
car. The result is a vehicle that is 
economical to run, maintain and repair. 

Again our tendency to win major 
championships all over the world has 
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provided a great deal of useful 
knowledge and experience that has 
influenced our car design. 

All these advantages you enjoy 
as a Renault driver. And they explain why 
a Renault car, like the Renault 12, for 
example, is so safe, economical 
and long-lived. 

One of the benefits of producing 
a competition car is that 
it becomes a best seller. 
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amilton and Jefferson 


Stanley Cloud's Essay “A Ghostly 

M sos on the Meaning of Water- 
ony [Aug. 6]; I must say that Mr. Cloud's 
AD into the philosophies of our two 
sig influential founding fathers was truly 
T htening, as was his obvious under- 
Bring of the contemporary attitudes of 
e American people. It is too bad that most 
tizens fail to realize that they are not "chil- 
'en to be instructed and led," but mature, 
wereign individuals upon whose trusted 
id. respected GE QU this country 
as built and stands. 

BILL MILLER 

Atlanta 


r / The reasons Jefferson gave for the pau- 
ty of spirit in this country sound superfi- 
„al, but then a single night's resurrection 
Uallithuia hardly acquaint him with the way in 
nich industrialism and more recently tech- 
ng Dhiogy have altered the American personal- 
since the Revolution. Fragmented into 
CUlGimerical units by an insensitive bureau- 
acy, separated from much that is natural. 
ed into a lock-step system, and forever ca- 
led to pursue materialistic affluence, no 
onder so many Americans have lost spirit. 
When society uses technology in such 
ay that the indivic ual's personality is not 
imbed, then he w;!: feel responsibility for 
(mething beyond £s own selfish interests. 
Í r. Jefferson's van :ge point should allow 
Jm to see that the President is not to blame. 

| DWIGHT O. TUINSTRA 

Montgomery, Minn. 


î/ Back in the age of reason, Thomas Jef- 
[son wrote this clear and direct sentence: 
IM “the whole of government consists in the 
"3E of being honest." With all its simplicity, 
t statement expressed a profound con- 
a {ton that truth could be a powerful tool 
"AMpitesmanship. But in the world of today 
€ 7S seems to be a minority view. 
234 The age of reason appears to have been 
* Maced by the age of rationalization. 
PHILIP SCHACCA 
| West Hempstead, N.Y. 
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apparent paradox, Watergate will appear to 
us as merely another monstrous cops-and- 
robbers story. Both Jefferson and Hamilton 
would have seen it instead as an American 
tragedy—and they would have recalled that 
the function of tragedy is to bring knowl- 
edge and reconciliation. 
MARTIN K. DOUDNA 
Hilo, Hawaii 


Watergate Personalities 


Sir / Regarding John Wilson's referring to 
Senator Inouye as “that little Jap": as a life- 
long Republican I have lived through and 
survived the Watergate scandal, the Cam- 
bodian lies, the soaring cost of living, and 
the paying of improvements for the West- 
ern White House through my taxes. But if 
Mr. Wilson and his racist attitude are typ- 
ical of the kind of men and thinking sur- 
rounding Mr. Nixon and his aides, then T 
here and now repudiate the Republican Par- 
ty and encourage other Asian Americans to 
do the same. 
BILL LEONG 
Los Angeles 


Sir / John Wilson says he doesn't care if 
someone would like to call him a "little 
American." 

I will call him a little American—a 
very little American. 

GELLERT A. SEEL 

Detroit 


Sir / My opinion of Mr. Haldeman and Mr. 
Ehrlichman as crooks or worse was built 
up over many months of news. 

Imagine my surprise to see them first- 
hand before the Senate committee. They 
came across as honest, sincere, kind, pleas- 
ant and very gifted gentlemen. Everyone 


UP TO 8.40 ON A SUNNY MORNING 
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in the hearing room paled in comparison. 
How lucky for Mr. Nixon to have had 
such men for at least part of his tenure! 
MRS. HERMAN DAL 
San Francisco 


Sir / I find the image of an intoxicated mem- 
ber of Congress experiencing difficulty nav- 
igating the halls of Congress not nearly so 
frightening as the specter of a John Ehrlich- 
man, intoxicated with power, supervising 
the domestic policy of our Government. 

MORGAN J. SINCOCK 

Richmond 


Sir / Senator Ervin comes across as a pomp- 
ous old man who cannot quite decide 
whether he is Caesar or the court jester. His 
conduct supports the thinking of a large 
number of the people—that there should be 
an age at which Senators and Congressmen 
should be forced to retire. 

GRACE K. HENNINGTON 

Seaside, Calif. 


Sir / Ithink John Dean should get the Acad- 
emy Award for Best Actor of 1973. 

EVELYN M. RICE 

Peoria, Ill. 


Watergate Reflections 


Sir / The testimony of Mr. Haldeman (and 
Mr. Ehrlichman’s about the President) has 
revealed, I believe, the core of Mr. Nixon's 
thinking, an insight that was not apparent 
from the earlier witnesses. 

One gets the impression from Mr. Hal- 
deman that he and the President did not 
think of themselves as evil men. Rather, 
what guided them in their rise to power 
seems to have been two basic rules—expe- 
diency and packaging. The first meant em- 
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Benius named M. Bécherau in 1916 and 
took its name from the initials S.P.A.D. 
(Société pour Aviation et ses Dérivés). 
F. TODHUNTER SMITH 
Nyack, N.Y. 


Persona non Grata 


Sir / As one of thousands who were glad to 
see Ambassador De Roulet go [Aug. 6]. I 
compliment you on your article. 

One can expect this, however, when 
ambassadors are appointed on the strength 
of their contributions to campaigns rather 
than on any particular personal ability. 

ELIZABETH MCKENZIE 

Kingston, Jamaica 


Rare Qualities 


Sir / TIME erred in referring to Cardinal 
Mindszenty [July 30] as the former Primate 
of Hungary. In fact, the Cardinal is still the 
Primate of Hungary. 

For many he is the abiding symbol of 
the rare qualities of a man who is highly 
principle , who immensely suffered for up- 

olding those principles, and who in spite 
of his immaculate past is humble enough 
to lead a life of "prayer and penitence.” 

ISTVAN B. GEREBEN 

Co-President 

Hungarian Freedom Fighters’ 

Federation 

Rockville, Md. 


Porno Press 


Sir / I strongly object to a newsmagazine 
like TIME sinking to the level of pornogra- 
phy by featuring the likes of Hugh Hefner 
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and Bob Guccione [July 30]. If I wanted pic- 
tures of nudes on my coffee table, I would 
buy Playboy or Penthouse. 

FÉRN BODMER 

Poolesville, Md. 


Sir / For you to compare Penthouse, Gal- 
lery, Genesis, etc., with Playboy leads this 
writer to believe that your reporter prob- 
ably just opened to the gatefolds and never 
got past them. 

It might come as a shock, but there are 
millions of readers of Playboy, both men 
and women, who find it in terms of content 
(articles, fiction, humor, interviews, art di- 
rection) the most entertaining magazine 
published in America today. 

DON SILVERSTEIN 

New York City 


Sir / Your photograph of Guccione non- 
chalantly leaning his elbow on a nude model 
as if she were a piece of furniture provides 
the most eloquent commentary on the skin 
peddlers' contempt for womanhood. 
GILBERT BILEZIKIAN 
Wheaton, Ill. 


Sir / Is it true Mr. Hefner plans a sequel to 
Ouicalled Ennui? 

JOHN MOSES 

Columbus 


Sir / I wonder if there is any significance in 
the fact that neither Mr. Hefner nor Mr. 
Guccione ever smiles. Could it be that the 
gentlemen really do not enjoy what they are 
doing? 

DORIS H. BROWN 

Ambler, Pa. 
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MIKE PAUL—ACT TWO 


MINNESOTA'S SENATOR HUMPHREY & GOVERNOR ANDERSON 


Our recent cover story, “The Good Life in Minnesota.” apparently 
came as a shock to French Journalist Pierre Billard. Writing ìn the 
newsmagazine Le Point, he explained that he was jolted not by 
"learning that the American Paradise is in Minnesota" but by “find- 
ing TIME devoting its cover and ten full pages [twelve in the U.S] 
to the revelation." “TIME,” he suggested, “has just invented a new 
kind of journalism ... Cars that do not have accidents, planes that 
are not hijacked, rivers that are not polluted, politicians who are 
honest, couples loving each other without drama or complexes 
—this is now news." 

Others, too, were struck by our change-of-pace story. “What's 
this with a man and a fish on the cover of TIME?" asked Larry 
Woods, an Atlanta journalist. "What about inflation, the beef short- 
age and crime?" Roxanne Rich, a 22-year-old Minneapolitan work- 
ing with runaways in the slums of Boston, felt a pang of nostalgia. 
“It’s so moving to read a story about home when you're far away,” 
she said. 

Not surprisingly, our cover story had its greatest impact in Min- 
nesota. “We sold out better than four times the usual number of cop- 
ies,” said Roy Carlson of The Gopher News Co., "and we're still 
trying to get more." The Minnesota issue of TIME was in such short 
supply, in fact, that one barbershop chained its copy to the wall. 

Minnesota's journalists were as excited as their French coun- 
terpart about the cover, but for different reasons. The St. Paul Pi- 
oneer. Press noted that TIME had emphasized Minneapolis and vir- 
tually ignored its twin city. “If this article brings Minnesota an influx 
of fast-buck sharpies from the east, or smog-befuddled escapees from 
California,” said the Press, “let themsettle in Minneapolis. We won't 
be childish about it." “If the article seems to slide over some of our 
problems, that's all right," said a Minneapolis Tribune editorial. “Our 
problems, to one degree or another, are similar to those of other 
states. Our strengths, though, are not universally shared, and that is 
what TIME sought to portray. And that is why so many of us like it 


here in Minnesota." 
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INDOCHINA 


The Fighting Finally Stop 


“Its fighters and bombers grounded, its 
guns silenced, and its soldiers with- 
drawn from battlefields, America last 
week ceased waging war in Indochina 
for the first time in nearly a decade. At 
midnight on Tuesday (Washington, 
D.C., time) all U.S. combat activity end- 
ed. It was one of thé great anticlimaxes 
in the nation’s history. There were no 
speeches, no celebrations, not even 

among the professional pilots (see fol- 
lowing page) who had been finally the 
only ones left to carry on the war. From 
a high of more than 600,000 U.S. com- 
batants, only 62,000 had remained to 
wage war in Indochina, and all of them 
were stationed in Thailand and on 
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Guam or on aircraft carriers offshore. 

Up to the final moment, U.S. war- 
planes pummeled the area around 
Phnom-Penh, the Cambodian capital. It 
was the last day of more than six months 
of frantic U.S. air support of the Lon 
Nol regime, during which the U.S. flew 
32.000 sorties (including 8,000 by 
B-52s) and dumped more than 245,000 
tons of bombs on Cambodia. This del- 
uge totaled 50% more than all the con- 
ventional bombs the U.S. rained upon 
Japan in World War II. Most of it, of 
course, was aimed at guerrillas hiding 
in heavy jungle. As a result, the bomb- 
ing obviously did not inflict the kind of 
destruction caused by raids over pop- 
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Americans killed in South Viet Nam ..... 53,813 

» YR 294 

In Cambodia ....... een 531 

). In North Viet Nam ....«- eene 498 

Seriously wounded in all Indochina .153,302 

id ; Lightly wounded .............. eese. 150,388 

Mo ae CIEN 1,249 

Ten êr S uth Vietnamese killed ................ 196,863 
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probato 000 North Vietnamese troops the 
Cont; ht to remain. 
[the n Because so much of the Commu- 
ists area of control in the South is 
Pport yarsely populated, they have begun en- 
e. His juraging thousands of North Vietnam- 
landu;e civilians, many of them former 
BaliSutherners, to come South to settle. 
T-28pħis will create a population loyal to 
‘dly be:anoi and secure the area as a base for 
T. Somiture military attacks against Saigon's 
nave dprees. The settlers will also be an im- 
ls Withisrtant addition to the already existing 
"ptondommunist political structure in the 
n thecouth, should the struggle between Sai- 
J| regin and Hanoi shift to a purely political 
| theye'ena, as envisioned by the Paris accord. 
sady » A map, however, cannot accurately 
hey préflect many of South Viet Nam’s ad- 
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divert? to be many, the epitaph to-the U.S. 
| thus ging of Cambodia was audible over 
tN ydinary radios in Phnom-Penh. As the 
solidae curl of smoke disappeared and the 
Nm ital whine of the aircraft faded, a U.S. 

Jmmand plane could be heard talking 
=f pit its spotter planes and jet fighter- 
qumbers on a regular VHF frequency. 

mm e really been goód working with 
t u” a voice crackled. “Yeah,” went 
j nell'ors HOSKINS (LEFT) 
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4 The Staggering Cost of the War in Indochina 
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Laotians and Cambodians killed. , Unavailable 
Communists killed (Pentagon)...,,.....! 932,793 
Cost to U.S. (Pentagon) .$108 billion 
Bombs on South Viet Nam ....... 3,100,000 tons 

On Laos -2,080,000 tons 
a o Geocacccd 841,600 tons 


ED CoA oc cO ecboned 545,000 tons 
Planes and helicopters lost in Indochina ..8,579 


vantages, such as its experienced offi- 
cers, large air force, and extensive trans- 
portation network—all legacies of U.S. 
involvement. Also left behind by the 
U.S. is an economic infrastructure es- 
pecially valuable to a developing na- 
tion: roads, airfields, ports, technicians 
trained in modern skills, power lines, 
and a radio and television network bind- 
ing the country together. 

Thieu's land-reform program has 
already given much of the peasantry 
reason to back him. He has done little 
to reform Saigon's corrupt bureaucracy 
and has openly disregarded democratic 
processes, but he nonetheless might be 
a match for his Communist adversaries. 
This was hardly the case eight years ago. 
Then Saigon’s government was in a 


waSee You in the Next War, Buddy” 


the reply. "See you in the next war." 
Then came the muffled sound of a har- 
monica playing Turkey in the Straw, 
followed by silence as the planes head- 
ed back to their bases. The last two in ac- 
tion landed at Korat, one of seven U.S. 
bases in Thailand, where TIME Corre- 
spondent Gavin Scott was waiting on 
the tarmac. His report: 


Two tiny specks trailing wispy black 
contrails streaked across the brilliant 
azure sky. “You guys are the last guys 
of the war!" exclaimed an excited voice 
from the squawk box in a truck parked 
at the edge of the runway. Within 30 
seconds, the two A-7D Corsair fighter- 
bombers were touching down at this air- 
base set on a bucolic plateau of waving 
green grass some 140 miles northeast 
of Bangkok and 290 miles from Phnom- 
Penh. Skipping onto the concrete strip 
amid puffs of blue smoke, the planes 
taxied over to ground personnel for a 
routine “disarming” check. Then they 
roared to a halt at their stations on the 
flightline. Precisely 16 minutes before 
the deadline, the two A-7s of flight mis- 
sion “Slam” had, in cold service jargon, 
expended the last American ordnance 
in Cambodia. 

Major John Hoskins, 37, of Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, triggered the last bomb, a 
500-pounder, over Khmer insurgent 
bunkers 25 miles northeast of Phnom- 
Renh- Flying alongside him was Cap- 
tain Lonnie Ratley III, 29, of Plant City, 
Fla., who moments later fired the last 
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shambles, and new political leaders ar- 
rived and disappeared with revolving- 
door regularity. The Communists were 
defeating one South Vietnamese battal- 
ion and capturing one district headquar- 
ters per week. In this sense, therefore, 
the U.S. has perhaps succeeded in mak- 
ing South Viet Nam stable and strong 
enough to have a deciding voice in shap- 
ing its own future. 

The other voice, of course, belongs 
to Hanoi. As usual, it has kept its in- 
tentions to itself. Yet the moderate 
tempo with which it is infiltrating arms 
and men into South Viet Nam, and the 
content of its recent directives to its cad- 
res, indicates that it has no plans for a 
major military offensive soon. Instead, 
according to veteran Hanoi watchers, 
the handful of aging Communists who 
rule North Viet Nam intend to use the 
next three or four years to secure their 
strongholds in the South. 

One U.S. analyst observes: “The 
North Vietnamese haven't given up any 
of their goals. It's just that they've given 
themselves a period of years without 
military struggle. From now on it's 
mostly political." Hanoi wants to 
strengthen its cadre network in the 
South and to rebuild the bomb-shat- 
tered economy in the North. Nonethe- 
less, it gives every indication that it is 


U.S. shots during a 20-mm.-cannon 
strafing run on what he described as 
"trees and trails running into trees." As 
reporters gathered round the two pilots, 
a ground technician broke in to note 
that Ratley had expended all but 20 of 
the 1,500 rounds of ammunition he had 
carried. Did Ratley see any people in 
his target area? “No, sir, not directly,” 
he replied. 

Both men displayed little emotion 
about their footnote in history. 
Shrugged Hoskins, who has flown 240 
combat forays in Southeast Asia: "It 
was just another mission to me." Stand- 
ing under an emblem (“Valor in Com- 
bat") emblazoned on the fuselage of his 
aircraft, Ratley agreed: "It was kind of 
uneventful, just like a regular sortie, like 
the 100 orso I’ve flown over here.” Then 
Ratley added: “I guess 1 should be a lit- 
tle more excited, but I don't feel very en- 
thusiastic. We've been involved so long, 
it almost seems like an institution." 

a 

The mood of the entire 5,000-man 
force at Korat was surprisingly calm 
and matter of fact. On the flightline, the 
only hint of festivity came when the 
ground crew presented the two pilots — 
with brass loops from their bomb racks 
as souvenirs. Known as “golden rings," 
the loops were part of the device that 
armed the last of their. “general. pur- 
pose” bombs. 
For the immediate future, 
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to win the South politically. In contrast 

to eight years ago, when the Viet Cong 
were poorly armed and waging primar- 
ily a guerrilla war, the Communists are 
now armed with heavy weapons. Intel- 
ligence sources estimate they have 400 
tanks within or near the borders of the 
South. as well as many artillery pieces. 
including the 17-mile-range 130-mm. 
cannon. 

Thieu will use the political period 

for his own benefit, to strengthen his re- 
gime and keep the South independent 
of the North. That independence has al- 
ready brought a measure of stability 
to Southeast Asia. Singapore's tough 
Prime Minister, Lee Kuan Yew, ac- 
knowledged:this last spring, remarking: 
“The American intervention in Viet 
Nam has broken the hypnotic spell on 
the other Southeast Asians that Com- 
munism is irresistible, that it is the wave 
of history. Communist victory was dem- 
onstrated not to be inevitable." With the 
bombing ended, Lee acknowledged ear- 
ly this month that he was now “in a 
more uncomfortable position.” To re- 
assure him and other Southeast Asians 
the U.S. plans to keep some of its bomb- 
ers and fighters on bases in Thailand 
and on Guam. This is close enough for 
a quick reaction, should Congress ever 
authorize the President to respond if the 
Communists some day launch another 
major military offensive. 


MIDDLE EAST - 


Renegade Terrorism 


The Arab world was delighted last 
week when the U.N. Security Council 
condemned Israel for the skyjacking of 
a chartered Iraqi airliner. But mixed 
with that pleasure was a fear that some- 
how Palestinian commandos would let 
Israel off the hook by staging another 
bloody spectacular, just as they did af- 
ter Israeli jets shot down a Libyan air- 
liner last March at a cost of 108 lives. 
Only nine days later, Palestinian terror- 
ists broke into the Saudi Arabian em- 
bassy in Khartoum and killed three dip- 
lomats (two Americans, one Belgian), 
thus turning world indignation away 
from Israel. Summing up the Arab fears 
this time was Beirut’s highly respected 
an-Nahar, which urged “Palestinian 
brothers" to avoid "any operation for 
the time being, so that the world could 
not deliberately forget the piracy com- 
mitted by Israel over Beirut." | 

But the spotlight shifted—at least 
for a moment. Another skyjacking oc- 


curred within one day after the U.N. — 


cen although this one combined 
i medy with tragic potential. A 
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East Airlines was 87 minutes 
of Benghazi on its way to Beirut 


Mi 
hen a thin, popeyed, bushy-haired 


"man in a green striped suit whipped a 
brace of pistols out of his belt, charged 
into the pilot's cabin and told Captain. 
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prepared to start fighting again if it fails 5 


707 belonging to Lebanon's- 
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“No point in listening to him. He's crazy." 


Adel Kawas: “I want to go to Israel. 
Now! If you fool around, I will kill you." 

Captain Kawas radioed Tel Aviv’s 
Lod International Airport, only to be 
told that it was forbidden. for him to 
overfly Israel. "But 1 have been hi- 
jacked, and the hijacker insists on land- 
ing in Israel. I am going to land wheth- 
er you like it or not.” After a 20-minute 
: pause; Lod gave Kawas landing instruc- 
tions. Moments afterward the plane 
touched down and Israeli troops seized 
the hijacker, later identified as Moham- 
med Mahmoud Al-Toumi, 37, a mer- 
chant with a Libyan passport, no OS- 
tensible links to any terrorist unit, and 
an obvious overdose of alcohol. Said.a 
stewardess: ^He had four Scotches be- 
fore the hijacking, and he took frequent 
swigs before we landed." 

Why had he hijacked the plane? “I 
wanted to show the Israelis that not.all 


Arabs are enemies of Israel and the Jews - 


and want to throw them into the ocean.” 
A humanistic intent, to be sure, but the 
Israelis:who arrested him were pragmat- 
ic. “No point in listening to him,” said 
one officer. "He'ssimply crazy.” . 
Despite the diversion caused by the 
skyjacking. Israelis still smarted over 
the U.N. censure. Said Prime Minister 
Golda Meir: "We have nothing to be 
ashamed of. Let those who censure: us 
be ashamed—I am sure in their hearts 
they know we are right." : 
Some dissenting voices were raised, 
notably those of the Israel Airline Pi- 
lots Association and Histadrut (Labor 
Union) Secretary-General Yitzhak 
Ben-Aharon. The liberal morning news- 
paper Ha'aretz warned that "in the 
wake of this operation, Israel loses the 
image of a country which respects the 
freedom of international civil opera- 
tion.” All but obscured in the debate 
was the stark, fact that in choosing to 
skyjack the Iraqi Airways flight in hopes 
of bagging Dr. George Habash, a high- 
ranking leader of the Popular Front for 


the Liberation of Palestine, Israel in ef- 


fect had decided that ends justify 


- means. There is a growing urge in Je- ` 
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ardy the agreements signed by Nix- 
M 4 result of the first stage of the 
E dc Arms Limitations Talks (SALT 
Bo those agreements, both the 
B anc Russia pledged to limit mis- 
(2 launchers. But the Russians were al- 
ved a bigger cutoff number (2,358 to 
E S's 1.710), because only the U.S, 
Ssessed multiple independently tar- 
table re-entry vehicles (MIRVs), some 
-$ which are loaded with 14 warheads. 
short. the U.S. agreed to give the So- 
stg. an advantage in quantity because 
jad an edge in quality. 
[t has long been common knowl- 
e that Russia was eager—and capa- 
x—of catching up to the US. in the 
jhisticated field of MIRVs. Indeed, 
me critics Of SALT 1 argued that the 
reements should include controls of 
> frayipzh weapons. The U.S. made a Stab at 
by the ¿cussing them then, but the Russians 
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id). Tho Although the Soviets have Success- 
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280 disians will not be able to match the 
have ty inventory before the mid-1980s. 
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the “he U.S. can in some way adjust the 
ed a "ct of the SALT I interim agreement, 
des ch runs for another four years. 
zator Schlesinger indicated that the U.S. 
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The three-story white villa in Zu- 

S discreet residential district of 

88 is surrounded by electronic de- 

ue to detect intruders. As visitors 
thro- from the iron gate to the front 
Nixon’ through terraced gardens, they 
eU NOtice that the burly man water- 
e petunias has a revolver stuck in 
D They may also see a cheetah 
far the growls, if not feel the 

» Of two lion-sized Great Danes. 
joer the house on Ackersteinstrasse 

A as forbidding as the Berlin Wall. 
e€ ort M act the headquarters of an or- 
n me *ation that specializes in breaching 
‘ het and other Communist barri- 
Whe vili €fugees escape to the West. 
a a Is also the home of the or- 
n's leader, a hefty adventurer 
wiss passport bears the name 
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of Hans Lenzlinger, but who is more 
widely known as "the People-Smuggler 
of Zurich. Now 44, Lenzlinger used 
to be a big-game hunter in Africa and 
a trader in animal skins. Then he opened 
a massage parlor in Zurich in the late 
60s. After the parlor ran afoul of the 
vice squad, he switched to the business 
of selling freedom. In two years, he 
claims, he has helped 152 East Ger- 
mans, Hungarians, Czechs and Bulgar- 
ians flee to freedom. His standard fee: 
$10,000 a head (though he offers re- 
duced rates for group escapes). 

Lenzlinger calls his outfit Aramco. 
not after the U.S.-Arabian oil company, 
he says, but because he likes the sound 
of the name. He has no monopoly on 
the trade. Some 20 similar organizations 
Operate within West Germany. Like 
Aramco, many have advertised in news- 
papers, under the heading of “Family 
Reunification” or, more bluntly, Flucht- 
helfer (Escape Helper), Lately they 
have become a center of controversy. 
East German authorities have pressured 
the West German government to crack 
down on the impresarios of escape. 
They claim that Fluchthelfer activities 
violate the spirit of détente and abuse 
the terms under which East Germany 
agreed to relax inspections on some 
major transit routes between the two 
Germanys. As a result, West German 
authorities are now threatening to pros- 
ecute the escape merchants. 

Lenzlinger views the uproar with 
entrepreneurial opportunism. If Bonn 
is making things difficult for West Ger- 
man escape organizations, he told 
TIME's Robert Kroon, then “someone 
will have to do the job.” Clearly, in 
Lenzlinger’s eyes, no one is better suit- 
ed than himself. First, he insists, Aram- 
co does not gouge its clients (though 
many are doctors and other profession- 
als who can expect to make large sal- 
aries in the West). “I have not increased 
my prices, in spite of inflation,” he in- 
sists. “My profit margin is only 25%. 
The overhead ts tremendous.” 

Not all the overhead is for staff. 
There is also the cost of special equip- 
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PEOPLE-SMUGGLER LENZLINGER WITH CHEETAH OUTSIDE HIS ZURICH V 
Tools of the trade include a minisub and a dachshund il 
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ment, such as vehicles fitted out with se- 
cret compartments ("Only crude ama- 
leurs use the trunks"), fake uniforms 
and, for one highly imaginative venture, 
an electric minisubmarine of the type 
used occasionally by cigarette’ smug- 
glers on the border lakes between Swit- 
zerland and Italy. Inside his villa office, 
which is adorned with zebra skins, Af- 
rican spears, various weapons and the 
hat of an East German policeman 
(Vopo) given him by a grateful client, 
Lenzlinger proudly produced for Kroon 
purported dossiers on some of his es- 
cape exploits. 

Last year, according to the papers, 
Lenzlinger bought a Cadillac, fitted it 
out with false diplomatic plates, hired a 
“dignified old lady in her 70s” to be a 
passenger and put one of his men behind 
the wheel in a chauffeur's uniform. The 
Cadillac was driven to East Germany, 
where two refugees climbed into a spe- 
cial compartment. When the Cadillac 
recrossed the border, Lenzlinger said, 
"the Vopos saluted our 'diplomat's wife’ 
respectfully and waved her on.” 

The minisub caper remains his fa- 
vorite. According to Lenzlinger, he rent- 
ed a vacation retreat at Rust, on the 
Neusiedlersee’s Austrian bank, and hid 
the sub in a boathouse. Under cover of 
twilight, the sub picked up, one by one, 
eight refugees assembled near Sopron, 
Hungary. “The only problem was Hun- 
garian dog patrols,” Lenzlinger recount- 
ed. “But the police dogs. all running 
loose, were male German shepherds. So 
on one trip we released a dachshund 
bitch in heat. The police dogs vanished 
and we took in the refugees. We even re- 
trieved the poor dachshund with a su- 
personic whistle." 

Lenzlinger makes freedom smug- 
gling sound like more fun than mas- 
sage parlors. But there are obvious dan- 
gers. One of his associates recently was 
caught inside Czechoslovakia and sen- 
tenced to three years in prison. Since 
then, Lenzlinger has stopped going to 
Communist countries. Now he relies on 
agents. Still, he says, “I have more busi- 
ness than I can handle.” 
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FRANCE 


1 L'Affaire Lip 
The commander of the special task 
bu force of the Gendarmerie Nationale 
looked at his watch (probably made by 
i the famous old French firm of Lip S.A), 
i then gave the order to move. In the pre- 

dawn, 30 busloads of police surrounded 
the Lip factory at Besancon, 25 miles 
from the Swiss border. They quickly 
overwhelmed the 50 worker guards and 
shooed them out. Law and order and 
the sacred rights of private property had 


| | been restored. Thus ended the first act 
ho PR of a drama that had enthralled French- 
4 men for months and raised politica! pas- 


sions on both right and left. The ques- 
j, | tion was: What acts were to follow? 
The Lip enterprise, one of France's 
proudest, made fine quality watches that 
commanded 20% or more of the na- 
tional market until 1969. Then, with 
competition from. cheaper American 
and Japanese watches, Lip's share of 
sales fell to 5%. Meanwhile, Fred Lip 
sold his controlling interest to a Swiss 
conglomerate. By last April, Lip was 
headed for bankruptcy. Amid rumors 
| of a shutdown that would lay off 1,300 
employees, the workers decided to teach 
the owners a lesson in management. On 
June 12 they seized the factory. A week 
later they began turning out watches 
from materials already stockpiled. Part- 
ly because they were offered at whole- 
sale prices, 40% below retail, the watch- 
es enjoyed bargain-basement popular- 
ity, and became a fashionable symbol 
of leftist protest. à 
Limelight. To the government and 
the financial establishment the Lip com- 
mune was a threat: the workers were 
challenging basic laws of a capitalist 
| f society. Gleefully, the political left 
| whipped up L'Affaire Lip into a cause 
célèbre. { 
Jean Charbonnel, Minister of In- 
dustrial and Scientific Development 
worked out a compromise by which the 
watch-making plant would get $7,250,- 
000 in new capital, half from its parent 
company and half in government funds. 
| This meant laying off only 400 work- 
ers. But the workers, enjoying the lime- 
light as well as widespread public sup- 
port, summarily rejected the plan. They 
even stepped up their rebellion by mak- 
| ing the first wage payments from the 
NW proceeds of their sales. Then they re- 
fused to accept service of a court order 
requiring them to shut down the plant 
The government decided to use the 
police. Its timing was perfect. At least 


less August holiday. Even so, 5,000 peo- 

ple demonstrated outside the Lip plant 

a after the raid, and 20 were injured 

|| Socialist Leader Frangois Mitterrand 

c and others were determined to make po- 

litical capital out of L’Affaire Lip, even 

if they had to await la renirée, French- 

men’s mass return from vacation. On 

any brand of watch, it was a tense time 
in France. 
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half of France was away on its relent- 
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CHILE 
Truckers in Revolt : 


«We are on the verge of a civil war 
and we must prevent Salvador 
Allende G ossens managed to warn his 
audience on nationwide television last 
week before the lights flickered twice 
and the screen went dead. Saboteurs had 
blown up the tower supporting a main 
electric circuit in Santiago, leaving the 
Chilean President without a live cam- 
era and 6096 of the population in the 
dark. An hour later, thanks to some fast 
splicing, Allende was back on the air, 
his voice strained, blaming right-wing 
elements for this latest terrorist act. 

Allende's problems are consider- 
ably more serious than a blackout. For 
the past three weeks 40,000 truck own- 
er-drivers across the country have been 
on strike, ostensibly in protest against 
the Marxist government's inability to 
provide them with spare parts. The re- 
volt has paralyzed the nation’s trans- 
portation system, causing severe short- 
ages of fuel, food and other essential 
goods. Movement in three southern 
provinces has all but ceased, public 
transportation in the capital has been 
cut in half, and taxi owners have staged 
a sympathy strike for the truckers. 

Last week TIME Correspondent Ru- 
dolph Rauch visited one group of truck- 
ers near Santiago. His report: 


The men clustered around the tran- 
sistor radio are almost all outsize and 
beefy, wearing pea jackets and hard 
hats. One of them sports a silk foulard 
tucked into the front of his V-necked 
cardigan. A white Mercedes is parked 
near by, surrounded by less regal ve- 
hicles—Peugeots, Fiats, a few pickups. 

All around are rows of trucks: huge 
trailers, big vans and ancient wooden 
five-tons and, most important, about 60 
big tankers used for taking fuel to the 
capital. All have been disabled by their 
owners, who have removed the wheels 
and hidden the carburetors or the dis- 
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tributors: The men are}. & 
news report describing how il 
are being tear-gassed and | i 
by water cannons in fron 04 
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demonstrate for their hush ad 
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try to tell them what to qo ù 
money. Some of them, howe 
il engineers forced into tu ® 
cause of the lack of jobs one 
Manuel Alvarez, have been Th 
abroad who returned because 
homesick. “This is a battle fo 
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truck so lacking in engine oi ) 
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fighting so my children wont 
be Marxist. Marxism annuls pe, 
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"""Inarre Homecoming 


rk, the 
e hal; When Dae Jung Kim, a South Ko- 
trikevan politician living in Japan; was 
| ropanghaied from a crowded hotel in 
as exc Wntown Tokyo, his friends were con- 
erssintced that they had seen the last of 
a nad Kim's own hopes were dashed at 
proe point when he overheard his ab- 
juni&tors discuss the voracity of sharks 
J pilose lay in a ship, his wrists and an- 
j sup Weighed down for quick immer- 
rmy #2 As it turned out, a bruised but very 
“alert!h alive Kim resurfaced near his 
5 proie in Seoul last week as mysteriously 
i these had disappeared five days earlier, 
fiam Stell a tale straight from Ian Flem- 
trucks You Only Live Twice. 
irn oul) His unwilling homecoming, Kim re- 
arta MBIed, began in Tokyo's Hotel Grand 
ace When he was grabbed by five 
B. drugged and whisked to a waiting 
iT ‘he ere followed a five-hour, high- 
" fist Romnobilé dash to the southern 
& lar apan where Kim was taken 
iat ssin 8€ cargo ship for the three-day 
145 to South Korea. After two 
rN) ays spent locked up in downtown 
We" sere EN Was driven near his home, 
ag EO Ele and two children lived, 
f t e. 
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IS d his supporters accused 
Bic o orean Central Intelligence 
ey Masterminding the kidnap- 
DF the Ne Inted out that Kim, as lead- 
o ther Democratic Party, polled 
B Hee Den for president against 
exile: w ark in 1971. Kim went 
in Oct en martial law was de- 
in Ja Ober 1972, and in appear- 
izing pa, ànd the U.S. has been 
iue S Strongman rule. 
theor nese tend to agree with 
à Y about Cia involvement. 
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Who else, they pointedly observed, has 
the resources to get a man out of Japan 
and smuggle him past South Korean 
coast guards on the lookout for Com- 
munist infiltrators from the north? 

In the U.S. too acts of harassment 
and intimidation of South Koreans crit- 
ical of their government by Korean CIA 
agents are not uncommon. Last April, 
for example, the South Korean consul 
in New York City, who is suspected of 
being a South Korean CIA operative, fol- 
lowed anti-Park demonstrators and had 
them photographed. In May, in San 
Francisco, the South Korean consul in 
Los Angeles attended a rally for Kim 
and caused a disturbance. Concern over 
such activities has prompted the State 
Department repeatedly to warn the 
South Korean embassy that its intelli- 
gence agents are interfering with the 
civil rights of Koreans living in the U.S. 

If the abduction made little sense, 
Kim's subsequent release was even 
more puzzling. He says that he owes 
his survival to two things: his fervent 
praying and the furor his kidnaping 
raised in the Japanese and American 
press. Kim plans to accept a fellowship 
at Harvard this fall, but he may not be 
allowed to leave Seoul again. He is cur- 
rently confined to his house. 

Just how tight Kim's police protec- 
tion was became apparent when TIME 
Correspondent S. Chang, a longtime 
friend, tried to deliver a bouquet of 
flowers to Mrs. Kim and was told by po- 
lice he could no longer visit them. An 
obliging officer, however, delivered the 
flowers and brought back a note scrib- 
bled in English: “I'm sorry to let you 
know we're confined at home. My heart 
is filled with sorrow. Please pray for my 
husband's safety again." 


JAPAN 
Golf Pollution 


In the big cities the lines start form- 
ing shortly after 3 a.m. Even the most 
polite are inclined to forget themselves 
as they fight for one of Japan's scarcest 
commodities: space on the golf course. 
So popular has the game become that 
it is regularly played by an estimated 
one-tenth of Japan's 108 million peo- 
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ple, ranging from the Prime Minister 
to Zen monks. So many gorufu courses 
are being built that some environmen- 
talists are complaining about a new kind 
of pollution: golf pollution. 

Already the land-poor country's 
700 golf courses take up as much space 
as 1/2 Tokyos. Seven hundred more 
courses are on the planning boards, and 
nature lovers have nightmares of the 
whole country eventually being con- 
verted into one vast patchwork of putt- 
ing greens and sand traps. In Chiba pre- 
fecture, southeast of Tokyo, there are 
so many courses that the area is becom- 
ing known as “the golfers Ginza.” 
Chiba officials worry that wells may run 
dry just keeping grass green on the 
22.000 acres of land devoted to golf. 

What concerns critics is that there 
is almost no way to construct a golf 
course in Japan without violating na- 
ture. Most of the flat land in the moun- 
tainous nation has long since been given 
over to cities and needed farms; by ne- 
cessity, many greens have been put on 
hillsides, where they result in the de- 
struction of forests, blocked streams 
and erosion. "There's something defi- 
nitely abnormal about this, a bit of sheer 
outlandishness," says Chiba prefec- 
tures governor, Taketo Tomono, an 
occasional golfer. To discourage the 
building of more courses, Tomono's 
government has stipulated that they 
must meet severe—perhaps impossible 
—ecological standards. “It will be tough 
indeed." he boasts, "for a new course 
to open up in our prefecture.” Follow- 
ing Tomono's lead, at least 35 of Ja- 
pan's 46 other prefectures have come 
up with anti-golf land laws. 

Many think that the environmen- 
talists are overstating the case, and 
that golf is hardly in the same league 
as the other pollutions strangling Japan. 
“Much of what is called golf pollution 
is something altogether imagined or 
emotional," says Norio Nomura, an of- 
ficial at the Ministry of Construction 
in Tokyo. "When the most precious 
commodity in Japan—land—gets 
grabbed up fast, the people react sharp- 
ly and emotionally." Prime Minister 
Kakuei Tanaka, a devoted golfer, adds: 
"Golf courses retain greenery. Japan 
needs more greenery and more golf 
courses." 


JAPANESE GOLFERS WAITING TO TEE OFF ON PUBLIC COURSE 
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INDIA 
After the Euphoria 


When Indira Gandhi mounted the 
sandstone ramparts of Delhi's Red Fort 
last week to deliver the traditional ad- 
dress marking the anniversary of India's 
independence, the heavy monsoon sky 
was a somber gray. But at least it pro- 
vided rain and relief from a disastrous 
two-year drought. That was more than 
Indira Gandhi and India's 575 million 
people could hope for concerning the 
nation’s social and economic outlook, 
The country is in the midst of its worst 
crisis in 26 years of independence, 

r Only Prime Minister Gandhi her- 
Ss self seemed to be unaware of this. She 
' devoted her speech to criticizing farm- 

ers for hoarding, middlemen for goug- 

i ing, black-marketeers and those who 
patronize them. For the food shortages 


CARCASS OF AN ANIMAL VICTIM OF INDIA'S DROUGHT 


INDIRA GANDHI AT WORK 


that have pushed millions to the brink 
of starvation and caused widespread ri- 
ots and looting, she offered shallow ex- 
planations, blaming the weather rather 
than mismanagement by India's central 
and state governments. Perhaps it was 
notsurprising that Blitz, a rambunctious 
left-wing weekly, began its Indepen- 
dence Day editorial with the question: 
"Can India be saved?" Blitz, a support- 
er of Mrs. Gandhi, continued: “Political 
and economic problems of Himalayan 
dimensions threaten to crash upon the 
Indira Gandhi government unless it 
wakes up to the awesome realities," 
What was. more surprising was an 
out-of-character. blast by India's cere- 
monial figurehead, President Varahagi- 
ri Venkata Giri. He said the govern- 
ment had failed to use the immense 
power that Mrs. Gandhi had won in 
1971 in the national elections and in 
1972 in the state elections—and, he 
might have added, the unmatched popu- 
larity she had gained after India 
trounced Pakistan and freed Bangla- 
desh. Little more than a year ago, India 
and Indira alike were in a state of seem- 
ingly enduring euphoria, 
~ Indira then warned her countrymen 
that military victories do not come 
cheap. She was right. The costs and dis- 
locations of war have combined with 
drought to produce near famine, water 
shortages, power failures, price increas- 
es, labor strife, unemployment and 
street crime, Power failures caused by 
drought and labor sabotage of power 


plants have left New Delhi, the nation's 
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Ie tg, Tel a bland eye on controversy, and 
lapins critics yearn for the days when 
me Edward R. Murrow savaged Jo- 
BAI "McCarthy and crusaded for mi- 
als ph farm workers. No such criticism 
a be lodged against the NBC doc- 
° Me entary What Price Health. Broad- 
9) mr last December, the program at- 
gl ad the high cost of medical care in 
y ane U.S., portrayed individual victims 
hich Fe he system in dramatic terms, and 
Offici bbied for adoption of a broad nation- 
; Qty ealth-insurance scheme. 

ly coy NBC's show was so tough that it 
HS d ve the American Medical Association 
CVenicevere case of outrage. Persuaded that 
ket, le BC was guilty of numerous specific er- 
ensis and general distortion, the A.M.A. 
acy dittled for eight months to 
last Wain satisfaction. But only af- 
an (i the A.M.A. took its case to 
note Federal Communications 
just6mmission did NBC yield 
) do.’ (me ground. Now the A.M.A. 
hope:tad NBC have reached a fuzzy, 
g britympromise that leaves unset- 
ich oed the issue of redress in such 
er's fayntroversies. 

on, In: The fight began on Jan. 10, 
justriahen A.M.A. Executive Vice 
uclearresident Ernest B. Howard 
niliaynt a protest letter to NBC 
‘ongravesident Julian Goodman. 
rryaulOward attacked what he 
andsilled the program's “frequent 
on'sis@curacy and overall bias,” 
-atefuliNting out 29 instances in 
gros lich NBC had, by the 
it al#M.A.’s standards, distorted 
n con® truth. Howard demanded 
onewjaal air time for an A.M.A. 
; for $OUttal, 

ed. ni Instead, Howard received 
food NBC on Feb. 27 a 39- 
everilSe rebuttal of the A.M.A. al- 
nily P ons. Two months later, 


A.M.A. 
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tion pa A.M.A. countered. the 
is bigeyerattack and formally 


€ FCC to investigate 
E iE ed the "distortion 
tiat Bc deat of news in the 
her PN CA umentary. For its counsel, the 
gstof Syon IET former FCC Chairman 
Dd erc ow: Who once condemned 
; dish ast eae network programming as a 
Opi! ed t xt and. The A.M.A. also dis- 
pint" Ws Corse with the new National 
‘oral Mablished nell an independent body 
i a adjudicate complaints 

s OA Tganizations. 
E inélBtges ap OST of the A.M.A.’s specific 
ers sue the show were petty, but 
uM Significant, One of the 
e, Sce eredi vignettes, for in- 
Gu e Kristen Knapp, 5, 
Ned pror ital heart condition re- 
cent éntar, yp t treatment in the doc- 
d n led necess Showed the girl being 
mic) E ary corrective surgery be- 
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evision news is often accused of 


KRISTEN KNAPP AT CLEVELAND HOME 
Muted conclusion: 
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cause her father—laid off his job two 
years earlier—could not afford it. 

Nonsense, the A.M.A. declared. 
Kristen had received heart surgery at a 
Cleveland hospital five weeks before the 
broadcast. Further, the A. M.A. said. the 
girl had always been eligible for free 
medical attention through Ohio's crip- 
pled children program. NBC's rather 
lame response: the Knapps had not been 
made aware of the benefits available to 
their daughter at the time the documen- 
tary was filmed, and NBC had been un- 
able to reach the family for an updated 
report on Kristen before broadcast time. 
The Knapp family remembers things 
differently. Gregory Knapp, the father, 
says that NBC was in touch with him 
and was told of the operation. 

The A.M.A. was particularly galled 
by what it felt was an inaccurate de- 


SCOTT MCALEER 


scription of the “Medicredit” health bill 
it is advocating in Congress. It said that 
NBC was in cahoots with supporters of 
the comprehensive Kennedy-Griffiths 
health-insurance plan, which the 
A.M.A. vehemently opposes. Although 
it denied that charge, NBC has since De- 
cember sold and leased prints of the 
documentary to groups who used the 
film to promote the Kennedy-Griffiths 
islation. 

E RS weeks ago, the rcd 

to a quick—and surprisingly mut- 
Se dusian: NBC agreed to devote 
a 15-minute segment of the Today Show 
this week to an interview with A.M.A. 
President Russell B. Roth. He was ex- 
pected to point out some objections to 
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the NBC documentary and discuss 
health legislation now before Congress. 
In addition to that live interview, NBC 
will give some time to A.M.A. views 
during an upcoming documentary on 
hospital costs and malpractice. The net- 
work also gave the A.M.A. a list of or- 
ganizations that have shown What Price 
Health so that the A.M.A. can offer 
them its president’s interview as an 
addendum. For its part, the A.M.A. 
will not pursue its proceedings before 
the FCC. 

The compromise left both parties 
publicly satisfied, but it also left unan- 
swered some serious questions involving 
broadcast journalism. If the A.M.A. was 
at least partly right in its complaint, why 
did NBC wait eight months to do any- 
thing about it? Can a 15-minute inter- 
view so long after the original program 
Teally correct any errors for the audi- 
ence that watched the first program? 
And—perhaps most important—why 
did NBC allow sloppy reporting on the 
Kristen Knapp case to undermine what 
was generally a serious and courageous 
report on a very real national problem? 


Anderson the Thinker 


Columnist Jack Anderson's readers 
have come to expect daily bulletins 
about skulduggery all over, bleak re- 
ports that are long on data and short 
on philosophy. So it was something of 
a shock last week when Anderson took 
a deep dive into rumination and sur- 
faced aglistening with optimism. Tak- 
ing a long view of his trade, Anderson 
raised a rhetorical question about the 
muckrakers role in a time of wide- 
spread corruption and scandal. Might 
not he further weaken the national spir- 
itby encouraging cynicism and despair? 

Nota bit of it, Anderson quickly de- 
cided. In his view, the muckraker "has 
more confidence in America than most 
others." Why? Because his work teach- 
es him to respect—and depend on 
—three American virtues: "First, the 
relative scarcity of corruption [a trait 
that will come as news to regular An- 
derson followers]. If it were the norm, 
it would not be news. Second, the pro- 
bity of most citizens: if the majority 
found official corruption undisturbing, 
the cry of the reformer would become 
hollow. Third, the ultimate responsive- 
ness to truth, when forced to the wall, 
of our governmental system." 

A wall-forcer of no mean prowess, 
Anderson backed off long enough to re- 
veal his inner doubts: “Tough though 
his hide gets to be, the investigative re- 
porter is as emotionally needful of em- 


Extending the simile to the pugil 
arts, Anderson concluded: “Perha 
reporter, like a prizefighter, 
ble the moment he gets . 
and senti FR ar 
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phatic response as a clown or an actor.» 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Two Kinds of Losers 


It must be a sad fate for any up- 

standing American corporation first to 
be harried into making large (and il- 
legal) political donations and then to be 
forced to confess on threat of prose- 
cution. Nonetheless, Special Watergate 
Prosecutor Archibald Cox has a little 
list of these corporate donors, all of 
which could face fines of up to $5,000, 
for making illegal contributions to the 
1972 Republican national campaign. 
Since Cox has indicated that he might 
be lenient with those that confess, the 
shamefaced corporations have been 
stepping forward—Gulf Oil Corp. 
($100,000), Ashland Oil, Inc. ($100,- 
000), American Airlines ($55,000), 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. ($40,000). 
Last week two more, Phillips Petroleum 
($100,000) and Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing ($30,000), admitted 
that they too had anted up. 

In contrast to the insatiable big-time 
fund raisers who persuaded the com- 
panies to make illegal contributions 
from corporate funds, a Pennsylvania 
judge has just provided his backers with 
a pleasant surprise. 

State Superior Court Judge Ed- 
mund B. Spaeth Jr., a liberal Democrat 
who last May lost a primary election 

-for a full ten-year term on the appel- 
late court, ended his campaign with an 
unspent $5,300 in his campaign chest. 

' So he announced last week that he was 
refunding all supporters’ contributions 
of $5 and more at 46¢ on the dollar. 


Running Out of Riots 


When cities started erupting into ra- 
‘cial violence during the 1960s, danger- 
ously little was known about the phe- 
nomenon of urban rioting. Brandeis 
University founded the Lemberg Cen- 
- ter for the Study of Violence in 1966, 

andit began analyzing the causes of civ- 
ic disturbances, charting their numbers, 
and advising community leaders on 
ways of handling and preventing them. 
The center stressed the importance of 
contingency planning for all situations, 
the usefulness of third-party. negotia- 
tions and the importance of maintaining 
the trust of violence-prone groups. 

7 Recently, large-scale civic disrup- 
tions have dwindled in number. The 
Lemberg staff has dwindled as well, 
from 30 persons at the height of the dis- 
turbances to a present five. Later this 
year the center will quietly close its, 

doors. £ 
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“The Lemberg Center is ending be- 
cause we were concerned with collec- 
tive violence," said Director John Spie- 
gel last week, *and this marks the end 
of an era in which that phenomenon 
was dominant ... There are still many 
events of severe conflict in neighbor- 
hoods, around schools, in prisons. But 
these phenomena remain localized and 
are much more susceptible to mediation 
and what we now call conflict-regula- 
tion. We no longer say conflict-resolu- 
tion, because that is too optimistic." 


The Prospering Bureaucrats 


If much of America has been suf- 
fering with the economic misfires of 
Phases I through IV, some Government 
employees at least have been humming 
along rather nicely. The U.S. Census 
Bureau revealed last week that Arling- 
ton County, Va., bedroom for much of 
the Washington bureaucracy, enjoys the 
highest per capita income (at $5,446) 
in the nation. A full 37.6% of Arling- 
ton's wage earners are federal employ- 
ees. "When there are bad times in the 
country, they hire more people in Wash- 
ington," observes Dr. Kenneth M. Hag- 
gerty, an Arlington dentist and acting 
county board chairman. In terms of in- 
come, he points out, Arlingtonians don't 
have the economic “peaks and valleys" 
other parts of thé country have. Well, 
atleast not the valleys. 


A Source of Inspiration 


American bathrooms, it is generally 
conceded, are the world's finest. Even 
Edmund Wilson, the literary critic, ad- 
mitted that he "derived a good deal 
more benefit of the civilizing as well as 
of the inspirational kind from the ad- 
mirable American bathroom than I 
have from the cathedrals of Europe.” 

This noble American institution 
presently appears to be in some: jeop- 
ardy. Across the U.S. there are reports 
of a dire shortage of toilets. Hospitals, 
homes, schools and office buildings 
habitable in all other respects, still stand 
idle because their bathrooms have not 


been completed. One of the reasons for. 


the shortage is a recent ten-week strike 
that shut down the major manufactur- 
ers of vitreous china, the substance used 
in the construction of toilets. But an- 
other problem is the soaring demand 
for bathrooms. While there were 35 
home toilets per 100 Americans in 


1960, the number increased to 42 in 


1970 and continues to rise. In th 


time, where are Americans 
spiration? Cathedrals, perha 
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Nixon finally went on tele- 
ast week to make his first report 
American people in three months, 

K d perhaps the toughest audience 

E career. A Gallup poll showed that 
had j vith ly 31% of th 
feat in 20 years, with only 31% 0 the 
hople approving of the way he was 


We George McGovern (who received 
Aly 38% of the popular vote) would 
7*1 with 51%. The only comfort the 
Ws held for the President was the cu- 
^ us paradox that, while 73% suspect- 
him of complicity in the Watergate 
ver-up, only 2676 wanted him re- 

A )ved from office. 
A Clearly, a troubled nation was wait- 
il )3 for an explanation, a restoration of 
a blic trust. What it received instead 
isa plea by the President to put aside 
DE “backward-looking obsession with 
gatergate [that] is causing this nation 
«yi neglect matters of far greater impor- 
gfiince. He made no real effort to an- 
Aer the damaging charges and ques- 
aims that have emerged from three 
Months of testimony before the Ervin 
7 Smmittee; he merely reiterated that 
j charges against him were false. Per- 
| | PS understandably, he had nothing at 
ifto say about the latest scandal to in- 
~ lehis Administration: the grand jury 
f€stigation in Baltimore of kickback 
A extortion charges that gravely 
seatens Vice President Spiro Agnew 

|e following story). 

No Relief. In some respects, it was 
rilliantly crafted Speech, straightfor- 
Id sounding and without the self-pity 
ast April's performance. It was care- 
yy balanced between shouldering the 
me and pushing it off on others, be- 
$n condemning Watergate and ex- 
Ing it, between criticizing the cover- 
m Justifying it on security grounds. 
b plored” the Watergate acts but 
© U8gested that they were only the 
X xS officials acting out of mis- 
Excess and somehow infected by 
Ecce ae the radicals in the 60s. 
i NES Overall responsibility but 
{blame 56d to imply that he was not 
| informed pon’ misinformed—and 
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bling to break clear of W 
ing other urgent business. For the pres- 
ent at least, that other business offered 
no relief, no encouragement for the 
country. Nixon defined his mandate 
thus: “to control inflation, to reduce the 
power and size of Government, to cut 
the cost of living ... to achieve peace 
with honor in Southeast Asia and bring 
home America's prisoners of war. to 
build a new prosperity without inflation 
and without war..." 

It was at best a list of unmet chal- 
lenges, at worst a catalogue of failure. 
The President has indeed ended U.S. in- 
volvement in the war and brought home 


atergate, plead- 


PRESIDENT NIXON ADDRESSING THE NATION LAST WEEK ON THE WATERGATE CASE 


tend to divert suspicion from him." 

The President had spent long days 
in mulling over his line of attack. On 
Aug. 7 Nixon awoke at 2 a.m., took a 
notebook from his bedside table and 
wrote a six-page outline of the main 
points he wanted to make. That eve- 
ning he sailed on the Potomac for two 
hours aboard the presidential yacht Se- 
quoia with his favorite speechwriter, 
Raymond Price. The following day he 
asked his chief of staff, Alexander Haig, 
to poll the/White House senior staff and 
others for their thoughts on what he 
should say and how he should say it. 
Suggestions ranged, as one staff mem- 


CBS NEWS 


A troubled nation was waiting for an explanation. 


the prisoners, but he has failed to re- 
alize most of his domestic goals, His 
price freeze has given way to Phase IV, 
and across the nation the cost of food 
and other commodities is soaring to rec- 
ord levels. The Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that food prices will rise 
20% this year; in New York City, the 
cost of groceries jumped an appalling 
3.995 in the space of seven days (see 
JONOMY). À 

E e to put Watergate aside and 
get on with the nation’s problems, Nix- 
on may well be ìn tune with the coun- 
try’s mood. But that was not the same 
as restoring trust. As Senator Barry 
Goldwater put it, "In gi pinion 
he did not add anything that wou 
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ber later described it, from “mea culpas 
to a two-fisted hard-line approach." But 
the consensus was that the speech 
should be "moderate, dignified, strong 
in adherence to principle and hopefully 
presidential in character," Nixon's le- 
gal advisers, J. Fred Buzhardt, Leon- 
ard Garment and Charles Alan Wright, 
went to work on a statement that was 
to be released simultaneously with the 
TV speech. The statement proved to be 
a slightly more detailed version of the 


speech but, unlike the President's May: 
22 statement on Watergate, contained. 


few facts or legal arguments. 

On Aug. 9 the President fle 
Camp David with Haig, Price and 
Secretary Ron Ziegler. They were; 


pt 
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GOVERNOR RONALD REAGAN 


joined by a second speechwriter, Pat Bu- 
chanan, who is more conservative and 
hard-hitting than Price. For two days. 
both writers worked on the speech, with 
Nixon editing their copy by scribbling 
extensive notes in the margins and 
sometimes dictating new paragraphs 
to Haig. : : 

The speech was not finished until 
Aug. 14, the day before its delivery, 
when Nixon applied the finishing touch- 
es to the eleventh—and final—draft. 
The speech was so difficult to prepare, 
explained one of the men who worked 
on it, “because in many respects it was 
a needle-threading operation. He had 
to touch on the important aspects of 
Watergate without getting bogged down 
in the nits of it. He made a very keen ef- 
fort to be balanced and objective.” 

The President arrived in the Oval 
Office just two minutes before air time 
and concentrated on arranging himself 
for the camera. His face looked drawn, 
but his hands were steady. 

It was obvious almost from the start 
that those who had expected a full pres- 
idential explanation would be disap- 
pointed. Whatever his attempts to be 
“balanced and objective” may have 
been, he began by criticizing the Ervin 
committee for its “effort to implicate 
the President personally in illegal ac- 
tivities.” He said that “the facts are com- 
plicated, the evidence conflicting,” and 
he added, in an extraordinary attempt 
to keep above the battle, “I shall not at- 
tempt to deal tonight with the various 
charges in detail." Instead, he said, he 
would simply provide a "perspective 
from the standpoint of the presidency." 

On his own role in Watergate, he re- 
asserted his innocence. "In all the mil- 
lions of words of testimony [before the 
Ervin committee], there is not the slight- 
est suggestion that I had any knowledge 
of the planning for the Watergate 
break-in.” As for any knowledge of the 
cover-up, said Nixon, his innocence had 
been challenged by “only one of the 35 
witnesses” —John Dean—"who offered 
no evidence beyond his own impres- 
sions, and whose testimony has been 
contradicted by every other witness in 
a position to know the facts.” 

Having repeated his denials, the 

President added practically no details 
in response to the testimony before the 
Ervin committee. Among the many 
things he chose not to explain were: 
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1) Why he did not respond to Act- 
ing FBI Director L. Patrick Gray's as- 
tonishing assertion to him on July 6, 
1972, that certain White House aides 
were trying to “mortally wound" the 
President by interfering with the FBI 
and CIA, : 

2) His comments to Dean in Sep- 
tember 1972 that led the White House 
counsel to believe the President knew 
all about the cover-up. : 

3) The illegal disbursement of huge 
sums by his aides to the original seven 
Watergate defendants. 

4) Why, when he launched his own 
investigation last March 21, he did not 
immediately solicit the aid of the FBI 
or the CIA. 

Summarizing his earlier. position, 
Nixon insisted: “Because I trusted the 
agencies conducting the investigations, 
and because I believed the reports I was 
getting, I did not believe the newspa- 
per accounts that suggested a cover-up. 
I was convinced there was no cover-up 
because I was convinced. that no one 
had anything to cover up.” He did not 
explain how he and his Administration 
could have been misled for nine months 
by only one man, Dean; nor did he try 
to excuse the managerial ineptitude that 
this implies. 

.The Presidents other principal 
points: : 

ON THE WHITE HOUSE “PLUMBERS” . 

.. In the statement that accompanied 
his speech, the President alluded to ef- 
forts by Watergate Defendant E. How- 
ard Hunt to demand $120,000 from the 
White House as his price for not talk- 
ing about "other activities, unrelated to 
Watergate, in which he had engaged." 

Referring to the burglary of Daniel 
Ellsberg's psychiatrist's office, directed 
by Hunt and G. Gordon Liddy, Nixon 
said he had erred in his May 22 state- 
ment when he stated that he learned of 
the burglary at the time he launched 
his own Watergate investigation on 
March 21. Actually, said Nixon, he had 
been informed of it a few days earlier 
on March 17. But he delayed in pass- 
ing on the information about the break- 
in to the Ellsberg trial judge, Matthew 
Byrne, until April 25. He added that he 
had ordered Assistant Attorney General 
Henry Petersen to stay out of the Ells- 
berg affair because he feared disclosures 


that could “seriously injure the nation: 
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A Ur foreign policy is being sapped 
M RR DA said Nixon, as if Phase 
mos the price of beef depended upon 
{ne support of Senator Sam Ervin. 
These are matters that will not wait," 
said Nixon. "They cry out for action 
now. Either We, as your elected repre- 
sentatives here in Washington, ought to 
get on with the jobs that need to be done 
—for you—or every One of you ought 
to be demanding to know why.” 

The scrappy touches in the Nixon 
Speech suggested that the President 
might be getting ready to fight his crit- 
ics harder from now on: indeed. one of 
his aides affirmed that Nixon was pre- 
pared, if necessary, “to get into a rough 
brawl.” Even the physical setting for last 
week’s speech seemed to provide an im- 
age of an austere Chief Executive. Gone 
were the bust of Lincoln and the pho- 
tograph of the Nixon family that he had 
used as trappings for his April 30 ad- 
dress—and been ridiculed for. This time 
he was flanked only by an American 
flag and a presidential flag. Throughout 
the speech, he was restrained and busi- 
nesslike. When it was over, he paused 
for just az moment to chat dutifully with 
the TV camera crew, then withdrew to 
his family quarters to receive congrat- 
ulatory calls from supporters. 

Much of the reaction to any pres- 
idential address is, of course, quite in- 
evitable; the President's friends rally, 
his opponents attack. To California 
Governor Ronald Reagan, last week’s 
message was “the voice of reason.” Vir- 
ginia Governor Linwood Holton, a 
moderate Republican, liked the speech 
(“I agree that we should get on with 
the public’s business”), and so did New 
Hampshire Governor Meldrim Thom- 
son, who felt that “his analogy to the 
riots of the 1960s was excellent.” 

Another Rerun. Ohio Republican 
Congressman Clarence Brown was not 
wholly satisfied, but he believes that 
most people are indeed getting sick of 
Watergate. “The reaction I get from the 
people here,” he says, "is, "Aren't you 
all getting sort of seized up in the au- 
topsy? Aren't there other things we 
ought to be doing?' " : E 

Some of the Democratic opposition 


| > was equally predictable. Senator Ervin, 


vacationing in North Carolina (see page 
20), called. the speech “a rehash, a so- 
licitation of the public to make the com- 
mittee quit working.” He said that it 
reminded him of the old lawyer who ad- 
vised a young colleague: "When the 
facts of law are against you, give some- 
body hell.” Ohio Governor John J. Gil- 
ligan slyly noted that in Nixon's discus- 
sion of the confidentiality that exists 
between lawyer and client and between 


husband and wife, the President 


“stopped short of [mentioning] the re- 
lationship between psychiatrist and pa- 
tient—which his top staff went out of 
their way to violate." Ralph Nader dis- 
liked the speech; so did the Rev. Ralph 
Abernathy, the newly re-elected head 
of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, who, at a mass rally in In- 
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WATCHING IN PITTSBURGH BAR 
“That dog won’t hunt.” 


dianapolis, heatedly called for the Pres- 
ident’s arrest. 

The President would hardly have 
expected the New York Times or the 
Washington Post to acclaim his speech, 
and neither did. “A sad, disappointing 
and wholly unconvincing perfor- 
mance,” said the Times. To the Post it 
was a speech of “large silences and 
vague insinuations.” 

But Nixon could scarcely have an- 
ticipated the breadth of criticism that 
the speech produced. The Atlanta 
Constitution somewhat hyperbolically 
called it “one of the low points in the his- 
tory of American democracy.” The Bos- 
ton Globe headlined a news analysis of 
the speech ANOTHER SUMMER RERUN. 
The Scripps-Howard papers, which cus- 
tomarily support Nixon, dismissed the 
speech as “regrettable, not to say dis- 
appointing,” branded his policy on the 
tapes “a grave mistake,” and added that 
“people with nothing to hide do not hide 
things." On the other hand, the New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune, a loyal Nixon 
supporter, pleaded for restraint to pre- 
vent "the current overkill" from dam- 
aging the President's ability to govern. 

The most common reaction among 
both liberals and conservatives alike 
was that the President had disappointed 
the country by saying nothing new. Sen- 
ator Edward Brooke, a moderate Re- 
publican, was one of the unimpressed? 
“The President did not answer these se- 
rious charges with any specifics. We 
wanted facts; he gave us rhetoric." 
Michigan Republican Governor Wil- - 
liam Milliken, similarly, said he had 
hoped that Nixon “might be willing, in 
a more tangible way, to confirm wh: 
he was saying.” Republican Congress 
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man Mark Andrews of North Dakota 
agrees that the public is more concerned 
about high food prices than about Wa- 
tergate, but he also believes that the two 
different problems "make a most po- 
tent political combination." i 
In the middle were tens of mil- 
lions of Americans who, while they 
might be tiring of Watergate, had not 
been sufficiently reassured to put their 
minds at rest. "I'd like to believe he's 
innocent," said Raven I. McDavid Jr., 
an English professor at the University 
of Chicago, “but he sure isn't giving 
me much opportunity." An industrial 
engineer from Holyoke, Mass., Joe Ca- 
hill, agreed: “You want to believe him, 
but you cannot." Jim Brandon, a Lit- 
tle Rock advertising man, referred to 
an Arkansas expression, "That dog 
won't hunt.” He added: "Well, that 
sums up my reaction. Nixon attempted 
to get off the hook, but he didn't 
make it." 

At week's end, the Gallup poll re- 
ported that, of the unusually large num- 
ber of Americans who had watched the 
address, 44% found it “not at all” con- 
vincing, while 1596 concluded that it 
was “completely” convincing, and the 
rest were scattered in between. In re- 
sponse to other questions, 66% said that 
the speech had not increased their con- 
fidence in the Nixon Administration, 
56% believed that Nixon should turn 
over the presidential tapes, and 58% dis- 
agreed with his assertion that civil rights 
and antiwar protests helped create the 
atmosphere that led to Watergate. 

In Doubt. Despite such indications 
from the hustings, Nixon and his ad- 
visers seem to believe that the crisis is 
past, and that the President can now 
emerge from his isolation. This week 
in New Orleans he will address the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and soon after 
that will hold his first press conference 

- since March 15. Lest reporters become 
overly optimistic, however, Deputy 
Press Secretary Gerald Warren let it be 
known last week that Nixon may choose 
not to respond to detailed questions 
about Watergate, on the ground that he 
has already spoken "forthrightly" on 
the subject. 

Presumably the White House is 
banking on the belief that the public 
has lost its taste for Watergate and that 
the threat of impeachment is past. But 
this is not the whole issue. “I don't think 
he's in danger of not surviving," reflect- 
ed Republican Congressman John An- 
derson of Illinois last week. *But he has 
to survive with a kind of moral author- 
ity and capacity for governance that rest 
upon the trust and confidence of the 

people—and this wasn't helped by his 
performance last night." 
That. indeed is the question. The 

President may well have "survived" in 

- office, but his ability to govern effec- 
tively, to control a runaway inflation 
and to restore a shaken dollar, to pre- 

vail upon a suspicious Congress and a 

semiparalyzed bureaucracy—all this re- 
mains in doubt. 
GRAND NBALTIM 
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THE VICE PRESIDENCY 


Heading Toward an Indictment? : 


AP 
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Fresh from a round of golf and good liv- 
ing at Frank Sinatra’s spread in Palm 
Springs, Vice President Spiro T. Agnew 
returned to Washington last week to 
deal with the charges of corruption that 
have threatened his entire political fu- 
ture. After meeting with his attorneys 
for most of a day, the Vice President 
sent a letter to George Beall, the U.S. 
Attorney in Baltimore, offering to let 
the prosecutor examine Agnews per 
sonal financial records for the past 67 
years "at any time you may desire." Fur- 
thermore, said Agnew, he would be 
happy to submit to a "personal inter- 
view" with Beall "so that I may answer 
any questions you have." All in all, it 
seemed the performance of a man anx- 
ious to prove, as Agnew has claimed, 
that he had “nothing to hide." 

Despite all the Vice President's pro- 
testations of innocence, however, TIME 
has learned that in the view of Justice 
Department officials in Washington, the 
case against him is growing steadily 
stronger, and that an indictment ap- 
pears inevitable. Besides the two Mary- 
land contractors prepared to testify that 
they delivered extorted campaign con- 
tributions to Agnew (TIME, Aug. 20), 
the Government has a third witness with 
a similar story. He is Allen I. Green, 
49, president of a Maryland engineering 
firm, a man for many years regarded 
as one of Agnew's closest friends. Green 
reportedly has said that he gave kick- 
backs to Agnew about five times a year 
when Agnew was Governor of Mary- 
land (1967-68) and slightly less often 
after he was inaugurated Vice President 
in 1969. 

"The department has.no choice," a 
Justice official in Washington said. *At 
least three witnesses have told of de- 
livering cash payoffs to Agnew. The ev- 
idence is so strong that the case must 
be taken to trial." A federal grand jury 
in. Baltimore is expected to vote an in- 
dictment next month charging Agnew 


b 


with, among other things "E 
extortion. > tib, ess 
Green and the Govern 
other prime witnesses, Jer en 
and Lester Matz, both also ent ; 
consultants and former Age 
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he schedule was all too usual. 


linisration. (That story was promptly 
enied by another friend of Agnew's, 
Innapolis Banker J. Walter Jones, who 
fatz claimed was present during the 
fansaction. "Such a thing is ridiculous," 
nes said.) 1 
; Prosecutors said that many payoffs 
elivered to Agnew were disguised as 
"mpaign contributions and were used 
—— finance his political races over the 
ars. One of the traditional devices was 
Ysell tickets to a “bull roast" or some 
Umilar political festivity, since tickets 
Sting less than $51 need not be re- 
ürted. Green, Matz and Wolff have all 
€n contributors to Agnew campaigns 
#One time or another, and Agnew has 
fly admitted that contractors are 


ong those who have furthered his po- 
ual fortunes. 

— | Such gifts may be open to serious 
Dflict-of-interest questions, but noth- 
^| o fisabout them necessarily involves the 
a Ees for which Agnew has-been told 
oH. being investigated—ex tortion, 
MM tax evasion and conspiracy. 
RECOM G € Government presumably has 
EW pence that contractors’ payments to 
M Bere demanded in return for 
A (NOS and were paid and col- 
E that spirit rather than as le- 
ews E paien funds. As for 
Bincial bo a to open his personal 
Mt out OKS, sources close to the case 
payments used for 
poses probably would not 

Y Into Agnew’s accounts. 
o eing to some investi- 
unt Comparatively paltry 
t ent one Involved: Justice De- 


Is hay i - 
an estim have declined to pro 
Investi 


at is 


ate of the total amount 
t's n tion, but one of them 
t greedy. an you'd think. Agnew 
of ee he was quite cheap.” In- 
da few ex Payments so far alleged, 
$ between wed $10,000, and many 
Where co 92,000 and $2,500. In 
‘Tuption thrives on a ma- 
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jor-league scale New Jersey, 
or Illinois, where a secretary of 
State died in 1970 with $800,000 
stashed in shoeboxes in his ho- 
tel room—such sums are hardly 
worth mentioning, 

Nevertheless. Agnew has 
apparently realized the gravity 
of the Government’s case 
against him. Time has learned 
that the Vice President has 
sought the help of Nixon’s Wa- 
tergate defense team (Lawyers 
J. Fred Buzhardt, Leonard Gar- 
ment and Charles Alan Wright) 
In preparing a constitutional de- 
fense that would prevent his 
having to go on trial any time 
soon. The White House lawyers 
were specifically asked to ex- 
plore the possibility that the 
Vice President might adopt Nix- 
on's own argument that a Pres- 
ident (or Vice President) cannot 
be criminally prosecuted until 
after he has been impeached, 
convicted and removed from of- 
fice by Congress. The chances of an 
Agnew impeachment are not very 
strong at present, but the prospect of an- 
other client's demanding White House 
constitutional protection has hardly 
pleased Nixon's legal staff. *We've got 
enough work on our hands with Ervin 
and Cox," said one. “Agnew’s got his 
own lawyers." 

The Vice President was briefed on 
the Government's case in early August 
by Attorney General Elliot Richardson. 
In the continuing, rather paranoid hunt 
for secret plots or motives behind Ag- 
new's sudden legal difficulties, his sup- 
porters have advanced the notion that 
Richardson may be the culprit: to wreck 
Agnew's presidential hopes and further 
his own chance for the G.O.P. nomi- 
nation in 1976. Last week the chief of 
the Justice Department's Criminal Di- 
vision, Henry E. Petersen, drove to Bal- 
timore to inspect the evidence against 
Agnew collected by Beall and his three 
assistants, Barnet D. Skolnik, Russell 
T. Baker Jr. and Ronald S. Liebman. 
Petersen even interrogated Engineer 
Matz, presumably to determine for him- 
self the credibility of the key witness. 

Too Usual. The 23-member grand 
jury investigating the kickback conspir- 
acy continued to hear testimony, but it 
found itself temporarily without a judge 
when U.S. District Judge C. Stanley 
Blair, who served as Agnew's chief of 
staff during the first two years of his 
vice presidency, understandably asked 
to be relieved of the job of presiding 
over the inquiry. Because of various 
other associations with Agnew or with 
Maryland politics, the other judges in 
the district declined to take on Blair's as- 
signment. At week's end, U.S. Appeals 
Court Judge Clement F. Haynsworth Jr. 
selected Federal District Judge Walter 
E. Hoffman of Virginia, a Republican 
who has been on the bench for 19 years, 

e the case. ^ 
E P M. to maintain the appear- 
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ance of business as usual, Agnew game- 
ly followed a schedule last week that 
was all too usual for Vice Presidents: 
the dedication of a new dam in Little- 
ton, Colo. (where he was welcomed by 
some hostile demonstrators) and a 
speech at the AFL-CIO Boilermakers 
convention in Denver. “Just as each cit- 
izen has a right to criticize those in pub- 
lic office,” he told the union members, 
“sò does every public official have a 
right to defend his actions, his honor, 
his integrity and his good name.” Ag- 
new was speaking of Nixon's efforts to 
extricate himself from Watergate, but 
the words clearly applied as well to his 
own deepening dilemma. 


FBI 


Past Dirty Tricks 


Political dirty tricks, as White 
House spokesmen never tire of explain- 
ing, are hardly a novelty, nor is the use 
of the FBI to help play those tricks. Ac- 
cording to a memo by William Sulli- 
van, former No. 3 man at the FBI, the 
White House has a point. He says both 
Franklin Roosevelt and Lyndon John- 
son used the agency as a weapon against 
political opponents. 

The memo was solicited by John 
Dean when he was still White House 
Counsel. Subsequently, he turned it over 
to the Ervin committee, which has not 
yet got around to making any use of it. 
Though it is still confidential, its con- 
tents were divulged to TIME. 

Sullivan had personal reasons for 
writing his memo. He had apparently 
been friendly with a number of Nixon 
officials, and this brought him into con- 
flict with J. Edgar Hoover, who fired 
him two years ago. Sullivan offered to 
testify on behalf of the Nixon Admin- 
istration and “draw a very clear con- 
trast” between its relationship to the bu- 
reau and that of previous Administra- 
tions. His material, he assured Dean, 
would put the current Administration 
in “a very favorable light.” 

Sullivan compiled his memo from 
FBI records of presidential requests for 
political help, though no records appar- 
ently exist of what the bureau did in re- 
sponse. Omitting the Truman, Eisen- 
hower and Kennedy Administrations, 
Sullivan concentrates on the two Pres- 
idents who made the most extensive po- 
litical use of the FBI: Roosevelt and 
Johnson. “Complete and willing coop- 
eration was given to both,” he says, 

F.D.R. used to ask the agency to 
dig up dirt on his enemies, and he called 
off investigations of his friends, nota-_ 
bly Under Secretary of State Sumner" 
Welles, who had been accused of ho- 
mosexual behavior. “Mrs. Rooseyelt 
would also make some unusual re- 
quests,” Sullivan cryptically writes, — 

But Johnson, says Sullivan, 
much further than th 
“devious and com 
“ask the FBI 
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of one type or another on Senators in 
hisown Democratic Party who were op- 
posing him. This information he would 
give to the Republican Senator [Ever- 
ett] Dirksen, who would use it with tell- 
ing effect." During the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee hearings in 1966, 
White House Aide W. Marvin Watson 
told the FBI that the President was 
worried that “his policies are losing 
ground.” He wanted the agency to 
check out the possibility that Senator 
William Fulbright and other committee 
members might be receiving informa- 
tion from Communists or other subver- 
sives. Noted Sullivan: “There was no 
evidence of this.” At another time, the 
President asked the FBI to see if it could 
uncover Republicans he suspected of 
fomenting a riot in New York to em- 
barrass the White House. When none 
turned up, Johnson asked again: 
“Weren't there at least one or two Re- 
publicans involved?" Sullivan: “Again 
the answer had to be no." 

Lowly Salesman. For both the 

1964 and 1968 Democratic national 
conventions, L.B.J. ordered the FBI to 
set up a special squad to be used by 
him in various ways. “The cover would 
be that it was a security squad against 
militants,” wrote Sullivan. “Nothing of 
this scope had ever been done before 
or since to my memory." 

Even a lowly insurance salesman 
provoked Johnson into calling on the 
FBI. In 1964, Don Reynolds testified be- 
fore the Senate Rules Committee. that 
he had been forced to buy advertising 
time on the LBJ family television sta- 
tion in exchange for selling the Pres- 
ident a life insurance policy. Johnson 
asked the FBI to look into the possibil- 
ity that Reynolds had been given $25,- 
000 for “bribery purposes for the Re- 
publican Party." The FBI ran a check 
but found nothing. 

When L.B.J.’s aide Walter Jenkins 
was arrested in a homosexual incident 
on the eve of the 1964 election, the Pres- 
ident barraged the FBI with requests. He 
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told the agency to make a report stat- 
ing that Jenkins had never engaged in 
a previous homosexual act and had 
posed no security problem. He also 
asked the bureau to establish a link be- 
tween Jenkins and Barry Goldwater. 
“He advised the FBI that Goldwater 
would find it difficult to deny he knew 
Jenkins well personally.” On the chance 
that Jenkins might have been framed, 
Johnson asked the bureau to trace any 
possible connections between the man 
discovered with Jenkins and two mem- 
bers of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. Finally, the President ordered 
the agency to try to persuade Jenkins’ 
doctor to make a statement saying that 
his patient suffered from a brain dis- 
ease; the doctor refused on the basis of 
his examination. 

Before the 1968 election, L.B.J. be- 
came convinced that the Republicans 
were trying to sabotage the Paris peace 
talks. Their agent, he figured, was Mrs. 
Anna Chennault, widow of the general 
who commanded the famed Flying Ti- 
gers in China during World War II; she 
was supposedly urging the South Viet- 
namese to boycott the peace talks. John- 
son ordered the FBI to put a “physical 
surveillance on Mrs. Chennault for the 
purpose of developing political infor- 
mation which could be used against Mr. 
Nixon.” Believing that G.O.P. Vice- 
Presidential Candidate Spiro Agnew 
was in touch with Mrs. Chennault, 
Johnson ordered records of his phone 
calls to her checked. But Agnew turned 
out not to be implicated. 

“Incidentally,” reported Sullivan, 
"Johnson would call the director from 
time to time to ask: 'Did you have a tele- 
phone tap on me when I was in the Sen- 
ate? He was always told we did not, 
which was the truth. But he never 
seemed to believe it." 

Despite obvious prejudices and 
omissions, there is no reason to dispute 
the memo's basic thesis: White House 
misuse of the FBI antedates the Nixon 
Administration. 
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Cooperation was complete, including the unusual requests. 
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Frying Fish E^ 
The Folks at M 


When the Watergate comp. | 
cessed a fortnight ago, s.l , 
Ervin served notice on the oe à 


Pref 


he wanted peace and quiet “i 
down to North Carolina,” he 
do what all those moonshinen | 
the revenuers come after ‘em, M 
reporter lurkin' around, y; | 
shoot 'im." But after the 15th eal 
the press one morning of his y. 
he grumbled resignedly: “Tt mal 
sorry I didn't go to Scotland” f 
At least his fellow citizens i 
: i 
gantown, N.C., tried to make} 
easy. "We didn't even carry ay 
his reaction to the Nixon ( 
J.D. Fitz, publisher of the Mog ^ 
News-Herald. “We didn’t wanti| 
er him. He's the same as alwa 
we're the same as always. Mosli 
one here loved Senator Sam bi 
this television. They still do.” Sa 
a daily visit to his office, siftst 
the mail, then strolls down the 
greeting friends and neighbors. 0 
ternoon he mowed the lawn inf 
his one-story red brick home] 
folk passing by called out: "Hi 
tor Sam." Mopping his animate 
Sam shouted back: “Hi, Hari 
Miz Huffman.” 
Facing re-election next ye 
_ ator Sam has not decided Wit: 
not to make the race. One fact ^ 
decision will be the reaction (0? 
tergate performance. Favora 
has declined from a peak of 14 
to 1. (Said one critic: “Working 
can’t see where he’s doing TE SOCIAI 
the state by going on televi 
quoting the Bible”) The Senat? s SES 
his evenings spreading the jo vera] E 
the Bible and the U.S. Constillrrrral d, 
addressed some. 3,000 bipart political 
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some don't go where they? m 
Then he autographed SU llle Hous 
T shirts. “Most of the people 
up to me say they are in fav" Wasn't as 
vestigation,” he reports. "ThO 288s on the 
opposed write letters t 
was a very nice fish fry- 
B ) P. € Other 
Howard Baker is relax educ 
hebe that 
Tenn. (pop. 337), deep in Pul the m 
Appalachia. He likes to p! og. G.O.P. 
ride a trail bike aroun P Mause 8 
in the company of P7 pli 
daughter Cynthia. An a W 
pher, he has been know? y ,fEvery 
tennis game to photogr?P, is di 
a plant that has caugh sdi 
week even a weed capti? 


TIME A 


ATTY a 
1 Speechiyin AUTOGRAPHING T SHIRT 
e Orga 


ext yai 
led whe} 
ne facto! 


Norkingi ie 
ng anyl?UYE SOCIALIZING IN HONOLULU 
televisi . Em 
Senatu had caught the weed just right," a 
T wig d explained. “Hed been watching 


| lind the state during th = 
D. uring the July 4 re 
Vos Though most people CORN to 
lei p him affectionately, he hears. of a 
M C Cooling off. Some Tennessee 
rone complain that he handled the 
| je Va , Use higher-ups too gingerly. 
cope” Nave pd a Di of people say that 
Oa S tough on the big boys as 
"Tho as on the Spear carriers," na Sen 
airman James Sasser. 
the othe, ROO Winfield Dunn, 
inf ton and, praises Baker: “He 
lax i cul ed himself with dignity in 
no Mbe Situation.” Baker’s first stop 
mountains of East Tennes- 


Prom, “p> Stronghold since the Civil 
CUm 1 
n m Boing there first," he says, 


S Where Nixon is God. If 
aDpening there, then ...” 


a 
rrning at 4:30, Herman 
S from his bed, dons his 
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Marine Corps coveralls 
paratrooper boots, slaps 
Cap and goes out to fish in the pond on 
his 2,100-acre farm in Lovejoy, Ga. As 
the dawn begins to Streak the sky, he re- 
turns to his antebellum home, so char- 
acteristically Southern that it was used 
as a backdrop in Gone With the Wind. 
Invigorated by his Stroll, he whips up a 
breakfast of melon, ham and eggs. 

Before most politicians have opened 
their eyes, he is on his way to his first ap- 
pointment of the day in Atlanta. Up 
for re-election next year, he is ‘busily 
mending fences, which are scarcely in 
a state of disrepair, Talmadge admits 
that parts of the hearings were “just as 
interesting as last week’s funny papers,” 
but he denies that the committee is “out 
to get anyone.” Says he: “We're just try- 
ing to find out if a crime was commit- 
ted in the White House.” 

Talmadge, who has been getting up 
to 1,200 Watergate letters a day (almost 


and a pair of 
on a hunting 


TALMADGE 


been. more popular in his home state. 
“Hummon is the only one of those 
clowns who knows how to get at the 
truth,” said a young Atlanta executive, 
who did not have a good word for any 
of the other Watergate interrogators. 
Hunched over a mug of beer, an ad- 
vertising man declared: "Hummon isn't 
thekind to get all puffed up. Why should 
he? He doesn't need his ego massaged 
like the rest of those Senators. 
" 

Edward Gurney has been trying 
harder than any of his colleagues to es- 
cape Watergate. Washington has be- 
come depressing to him because it is 
*Watergate, Watergate, Watergate and 
nothing else." Much of his mail, Ms 
Gurney, criticizes the investigation or 
“hurting the country and the economy 
and the Government. They say we 
ought to shut the thing down. I ve been 
saying that myself for some time." - 

Since reaching his home m Winter 
Park, Fla., Gurney has mde an effort 
to rest his bad back, injure in World 
War II when he served as à tank com- 
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mander in Germany. But more people 
than ever before approach him on the 
Street to tell him their views on Wa- 
tergate. This week he plans to seek a 
more remote refuge in some Caribbean 
island, where he intends neither to an- 
swer a telephone nor to read a news- 
paper. "I want to find me a tennis rack- 
€t and savagely attack a tennis ball to 
get Watergate out of my system.” 
m 

When reporters have not been both- 
ering Senator Lowell Weicker, he has 
been writing about them. Before he was 
involved in Watergate. he started a book 
on the need for a shield law for the press. 
All proceeds, he says, will be turned 
over to the Bicentennial Commission. 
“Otherwise, people would say I was tak- 
ing advantage of all that free publicity 
On television.” 

Last week he managed to avoid the 
press for half a day while he chatted 
with four of the convicted Watergate 
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conspirators in the federal prison at 
Danbury. “I cannot say I am enthralled 
with the equities of the situation," he 
said. *Here are four men in jail, two of 
whom have a great deal of trouble 
speaking English, while hundreds go 
free." 
“That is what I am trying to figure out." 
A liberal Republican, Weicker has 
been harshly criticized by conservatives 
for his vigorous questioning of White 
House aides. One out of three letters 
he receives tells him, in so many words, 
to resign from the party. Just before 
Weicker prepared to leave for four days 
of sun and tennis in Sarasota, Fla. (“I 
have no modesty on the tennis courts”), 
he was assailed by a big Republican 
fund raiser, Gordon Reed. Replied 
Weicker: “One of the reasons I am sit- 
ting on that panel is so [Reed] can con- 
tinue to make comments like that with- 
out having to worry about retribution.” 

a 


Returning home from his difficulties 
on the Watergate committee, Joseph 
Montoya found New Mexicans surpris- 
ingly sympathetic about criticism of his 
performance. It was not his fault, they 
said, that the press derided him for ask- 
ing repetitive or irrelevant questions. He 
was in fast company, and it was hard 
to keep up under the TV pressure. On 
home turf, he is noted for his oratory 
in both Spanish or English. 

As he toured small communities in 
the northern part of the state, Montoya 
was besieged for autographs. When he 
visited a new track called Santa Fe 
Downs, a race was named in his honor. 
Constituents have been pouring into his 
offices in Albuquerque and Santa Fe. 
Says he: “This instant recognition is a 
new experience.” ` 

Lj 

The Watergate hearings were not 
broadcast live in Hawaii; a condensed 
90-minute version was put on after the 
10 p.m. news. Even so, Daniel Inouye 
became a local hero, as he discovered 
when he returned home. “It gets to be 
a little embarrassing," says he. Of the 
2,000 letters he receives each day, 8596 
support the hearings in general and his 
performance in particular. Attorney 
John J. Wilson could not have done him 
a bigger favor than to call him a “little 
Jap.” Since one-third of Hawaii's pop- 
ulation is of Japanese origin, the state 
was indignant. There was even a boom- 
let for Inouye for President. A reader 
wrote the Honolulu Advertiser: “In- 
ouye certainly has everythi - 
ident should have EN uS Sieht bus 

Despite asteady schedule of speech- 
es, dinners and handshakes, Inouye took 
time out to celebrate his parents’ 50th 
wedding, anniversary. As an almost 
obligatory ritual, he managed to get to 
the beach, where he acquired a Hawai- 


—- * ian suntan. He returns to the mainland 


this week. "For the first time in a long 
while," he says, "people are able to bet- 
ter understand government. Watergate 
is a wonderful educational process, but 
a painful one." 
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Could he offer them any help? , 


THE LOSERS 


Watergate: The View from Jail 


Life behind bars has not been kind to 
Convicted Watergate Conspirator E. 
Howard Hunt Jr. Only five months into 
his provisional 35-year sentence, he has 
become noticeably thinner —25 lbs. by 
his own measurement—his hair grayer, 
his eyes listless, and the muscles of his 
left calf have slightly atrophied as the 
result of a mild heart attack. He emerg- 
es from prison only to tell authorities 
what he knows about the Watergate 
break-in; so far, he has testified 19 times 
before grand juries and congressional 
For security reasons, On 


committees. 
those occasions his legs are put in irons 
and his wrists are manacled to a chain 
round his waist. Much of the time, 


- WATERGATE CONSPIRATOR E. HOWARD HUNT 
No end in sight for convicted legmen. 


however, Hunt broods bitterly in his 
cell. Last week TIME Correspondent 
David Beckwith visited him and sent 
this report: 


E. Howard Hunt shows little reti- 
cence nowadays in talking about those 
whom he considers responsible for the 
Watergate raid. “I guess it’s obvious 
now,” says Hunt, “that the Watergate 
thing was planned by a small group of 
people—Mitchell, Magruder, maybe a 


few others, We were just legmen in that: 


Operation following decisions made b 
others, and yet we're the onl M 
SMS apered from itso far". TERMS 
e fate of Mitchell's deputy Jeb 
Stuart Magruder, who last week Blea 
ed guilty to obstructing justice, partic- 
ularly irritates Hunt. Says he: “I saw a 
picture of Magruder taking a river raft 
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“I can't for the life of me ive been 
Here are the prime conspirat says thi 
ing around on the streets, fre e d had 
But there's no end in Sight | Mghand, | 
think it's ironic and inequitab] "sddy for r 
Hunt still justifies his E side the 
in Watergate and the plump own his v 
ities on grounds of national seq ipparently 
view of national security, jp , ere just 
rives from his unabashed Tong for 
politics and his almost paran; l5 Hunt« 
cion of anyone who criticize; + Hunt vi 
icies. The break-in at the office, IS wife we 
jel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist, he yl White | 


sonally but to find oy; 
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[British Double Agere the tra 
Philby and others Weilhized El 
Cambridge." Me John | 
Farfetched. Wan mone) 
similarly, evolved fj^] never 
mixture of rumorsagmency u 
ieties about securiljenews me 
still clings to his ral’ No Co 
fetched explanationtice had fis 
low Conspirator G. and live-i 
Liddy told him “tha$existenc 
heard from reliable2& awaken 
that Castro funds well rooms. 
to the Democrats its, showe 
that a rapprochemHunt repc 
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successful Democrlitth break 
idential-candidate Ie half ho 
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s times 


blind fronts for T 
Hunt is no 
that the discovet) p i 
break-in team alley 
cratic National Committee jg, 78 u 
ters was an accident; he thinks at à. nc 
a trap. “There were just t00 
things that occurred. Waa [p 
[plainclothes] mod squa do a pad ; 
ne street some two-three "ru t 
they were supposed to (Bt beli 
Hunt also noe that A iig S 
win, who was the break-in P^. 
out and who monitored the ance 
a Howard Johnson's motel d) 
the street, might have beet go 
agent. yêl a 
“Baldwin was a very COM 4, 
low. He had a girl friend 2 nine 
and he somehow came UP vi S 
plan of the D.N.C. headd 
was never checked out at js th 
got him off a job-wanted P em be 
FBI agents, He didn't de EC 
didn't alert anybody aboni 
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were running around the 
ntil Bee their guns drawn.” 
N.C. W! James W. McCord Jr., the 
AS tO aa first started spilling the 
MER officials’ involvement, 
o w portrays him as a bungler, 
l loo Ae electronic hitchhiker who shouldn't 
» 100kip, Be been allowed on our operation. 
pid Ms the bugging QE ue Mc- 
ts free a had bought was e and sec- 
sig ehand, even though WHO 
juitabl “idy for new (UR aM à es e was 
is e ide the Watergate, cCord turned 
Dari. his walkie-talkie or turned it off, 
plumbi, oW Pejy to conserve batteries. “There 
nal segt just too many things that went 


ity, in tu all to be coincidence,” 
shed "ong for them 

Ms Hunt darkly. 
D SAYS z 
Paranoid! Hunt vehemently denies that he and 
ticizes li wife were attempting to shake down 
le office White House for hush money. *Ev- 
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St, he gue i I hear the word blackmail it 
: ly time 

dit El d my blood boil. It wasn't black- 
? find outi il or hush money ... It was main- 
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hance payments and lawyers’ fees, the 
t for thine sort of arrangement that the CIA 
ays Husos its agents who are captured. We 
d at Canig no silence to sell. We knew- the 
f defecoind jury would be impaneled follow- 
ble Ager'y the trial, and that we would be im- 
thers Wetinized and forced to talk. Just be- 
use John Dean thought he was paying 
ed, Walsh money doesn't make it necessarily 
volved li T never heard the term Executive 
umMorsagmency until it started appearing in 
securi enews media.” 
) his rat No Concentration. Hunt, who 
anationttice had five automobiles, riding hors- 
ator G. and live-in servants, now leads a sim- 
im, "thil&existence. At Danbury the prisoners 
eliableue awakened at 6 in their barracks- 
unds werfle rooms and immediately make their 
ocrats its, shower, shave and break fast. At 
rochemerHunt reports to work in the prison li- 
be effect#ly. At 10:30 there is a 90-minute 
emocralinch break, then another three and 
jidate. P&half hours in the comfortable li- 
the Waly job. From 3:30 to 5:30 is dinner 
; a phot tree time, when Hunt attempts to 
lists of er sympathetic mail. 
eck if) “Very day you're in prison seems 
ror Cast times as long as a normal day. 


not (RAVE a so-called law library at Dan- 
scovel) 4» ^ut the latest law books are dated 
m at tht) kos a disgrace. I've read where 
jittee Wi Ing up in Danbury getting rich, 
thinks '8 à novel about Watergate. But 
t too I pewa centrate, especially without 
What "IR riter, 


lg aent writt i i 
d goi Itten a thing. I sit down 
2 b apes and try to write longhand, 
A mi eee and I lose interest. I 
Alfre ate € money I’m spending 
js : puru Costs me $1.200-$1,500 
d the Paneg. In a hearing or legal ap- 
otel refe Luckily, my notoriety has 

"119. titles rest in my books—I've 
S and a Issued this year, 17 reis- . 


W ones—but all the 


D8 our? «y; 9n Watergate really 
Well, a lot of it is, but it's 
“Tvin committee ques- 
r: ; 
Se but I'd better not crit- 
“use I'll be up there next 
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THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Panic Among the Continentals 


The travel brochur 
gin Islands as an * 


If they once were, they are no longer. 


€s describe the Vir- 
unspoiled paradise." 


All in all, the rash of murders on 
the largest island, St. Croix, totals 16 in 


t / l the past eleven months, which in a pop- 

i The tourists stili flock in—some  ulation of 50,000 is a homicide rate 
1,300,000 a year—to Swim at Pelican higher than that of New York City. 
Cove beach and go shopping atSpar- There were five victims, all white, in 
key's, Maison Charles or the Queen's the last month alone. The most recent 


Quarter Boutique. But 
American "continent 
perhaps a 


and talk of fleeing to the mainland. 


Last week one outbreak of violence 
came to a stormy conclusion. A jury of 
one white and eleven blacks (three of 


vt, fa E eT > 


whom later said they had been subject- 
ed to official pressure) found five young 
blacks guilty of murder in the shooting 
of eight people—four tourists from Mi= 
ami and four islanders—during a $750 
robbery at the lavish Fountain Valley 
golf course (TIME, Sept. 18). As Judge 
Warren H. Young imposed eight con- 
secutive life terms on each handcuffed 
defendant, the convicted men screamed 
obscenities, spat on the floor, struck out 
at the federal marshals whostood guard. 
Shouted Defendant Rafael Joseph, who 


` was last to be sentenced: “The war has 


just begun!" 
: Dis in the week another murder 


trial began in that same courtroom. Sev- 
en blacks stood accused of oingo 
white patrons to death at the Brau! aus 
restaurant in Christiansted two months 
after the Fountain Valley slayings. 
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Kangri tole 


among the white 
als" who make up 
quarter of the three islands’ 
95,000 year-round residents, there is 
such fear of robbery and assault that 
many have armed themselves with guns 


CLEANUP SCENE AFTER THE KILLINGS AT THEFOUNTAIN VALLEY GOLF COURSE 
A homicide rate higher than that of New York City. 


was Stanley Radulovic, 44, an island 
artist, who was shotgunned to death in 
a parking lot of the beach club he man- 
aged near Frederiksted. The previous 
night, a hotel reservations clerk in 
Christiansted, Laura Hardy, 52, and her 
mother, Elizabeth Hardy, 74, were beat- 
en and strangled in their home. Earlier, 
in the same town, a man was shot to 
death on his front lawn, and a woman 


UP! 


strangled in her office. (A 23-year-old 
black was arrested last week for the 
three women's deaths.) The St. Croix 
Avis warned against "a panic situation 
where no one will venture outside of 
his home after dark." 

Until recently, island government 
officials—especially those charged with 
promoting tourism—insisted that rac- 
ism was not involved in the crimes. Now 
even they admit that antiwhite resent- 
ment is partly to blame, though Gov- 
ernor Melvin H. Evans, himself black, - 
protested last week that it had been" 
“grossly, grossly, grossly exaggerated.” 

Much of the discontent originates; ^ 
with the natives' fear that the 
ing cut out of the islands' 
which has been hit by both 
land recession and the clii 
self. Tourism and; 


aridwar 
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have declined. Unemployment averages 
about 4.8%, but is far higher among 
young native blacks. Moreover, many 
lower-paying jobs are held by “aliens,” 
nonwhites from other Caribbean is- 
lands. Declares Mario N. de Chabert, 
"one of the defense attorneys in the 
Fountain Valley trial: “The continental 
is looked upon as a Stranger. His chil- 
dren go to private schools, he hires 
aliens who are willing to accept poor 
wages and worse working conditions.” 
Many young blacks, especially those 
who are veterans of Viet Nam, have a 
particularly emotional hatred of whites. 
In reaction to the increased vio- 
lence. some whites urged that vigilante 
groups be formed—a suggestion the au- 
thorities- rejected. Instead, Governor 
Evans called for help from U.S. Attor- 
ney General Elliot Richardson. About 
a dozen FBI lab technicians flew in from 
the mainland, along with some 25 US. 
marshals who previously served at 
Wounded Knee, S. Dak., plus three po- 
lice tracking dogs from Puerto Rico. In 
an unusual move, Evans warned tour- 
ists against walking on the streets at 
night and said that he was considering 
declaring martial law. Still, even many 
whites recognized that, as the Daily 
News of nearby St. Thomas editorial- 
ized: “All the police in the world will 
be of little use until the unpleasant 
truths of racial animosity are accepted 
and steps taken . . . to correct them.” 


ESPIONAGE 


The Garbage Collector 


Why such a hurry? That is what FBI 
agents wondered when a Soviet official 
whom they suspected of being an in- 
telligence agent sought permission on 
short notice to travel from Washington 
to New York. Once the permission had 
been granted, FBI agents followed him 


into the lobby of a public building in 
Queens and paced anxiously back and 
forth: Two agents kept watch. 

Just before 6 p.m., a man in a busi- 
ness suit strode briskly into the lobby 
and headed for a telephone booth. The 
Russian went into the adjoining booth. 
The American dialed a number; the 
Russian answered a ring. After a brief 
conversation, both men hung up and 
casually walked out of the building sev- 
eral paces apart. About a block away 
they came closer together, finally met 
and started talking. At that point, the 
agents closed in and arrested both of 
them. 

. The still unnamed Russian claimed 
diplomatie immunity and was turned 


Can, who refused to say anything, was 
searched, In his pocket were found keys 
to a rented car. The agents tracked 
down the car, opened the trunk, and dis- 
covered a plastic garbage bag filled with 
secret documents dealing with Air 
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to see what he was up to. On a smoggy = 
Saturday evening, July 21, he walked’ 


over to. the Soviet consulate; the Amer- | 


Force counterintelligence procedures 
plus military data that the U.S. had 
learned about Russia. 

The suspect turned out to be an Air 
Force technical sergeant who had com- 
piled a flawless record during 18 years 
in the military. Three years ago, he had 
asked for an assignment in the Office 
of Special Investigations and was sent 
to Travis Air Force Base near San Fran- 
cisco. His superiors thought highly of 
his work. He was about to be assigned 
to the Middle East. 

Until the investigation is completed 


The Kennedy Jinx 


At 20, Joseph Patrick Kennedy III has 
already encountered a remarkable 
string of misfortunes. The adventurous 
oldest son of the late Robert F. Ken- 
nedy has been attacked by a roan an- 
telope in Africa and knocked down by 
a bull calf in Spain; he has broken his 
leg while playing football and again 
while skiing; he has been skyjacked by 
Arab terrorists on an airliner to South- 
ern Yemen. Last week young Joe had 
his worst mishap to date while visiting 
some friends on Nantucket (sister island 
to Martha’s Vineyard, site of Uncle 
Ted’s disastrous automobile accident in 
1969, which ended in the drowning of 
Mary Jo Kopechne). As Joe drove his 
open Jeep along winding Polpis Road 
through the island’s sparsely populated 
interior one afternoon, the vehicle skid- 
ded out of control on a curve and flipped 
over, throwing all of its seven passen- 
gers into the scrub alongside the road. 
Four of them, including Joe, suf- 
fered only minor injuries. But Brother 
David, 18, severely sprained his back, 
and Mary Schlaff, 22, of Grosse Pointe 
Mich., fractured her pelvis. Worst of all; 
Pamela Kelly, 18, the daughter of a bar- 
tender in Centerville on Cape Cod 
broke her leg and her back and was par- 
E from the waist down. 
: e police reported findin 5 
idence that alcohol or drugs eis is 
volved. They cited Kennedy for negli- 
gent driving and ordered him to appear 
at a court hearing this week. For Pa- 
mela Kelly, however, the agony was just 
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DOUG BRUCE—CAMERA 5 


E 


—he is now confined on 
charges of violations of the Boalt) 
Act at the McGuire Air Fo Dh 
stockade at Wrightstown, Nj ou 
gon officials cannot be sure Vra 
tive. They speculate that he e 
for money. making contact mg 
viet consul during his tour 4 ET 
and offering to sell what he ky [n 
wife and children apparently hag g 
kling of his off-duty activities wi 
was meeting the Soviet agent in Qd 
they were resting in a motel afte’ 
day’s sightseeing in Manhattan, ay 


prelim 


A 
EP EL 


beginning. The Coast Guard i 
to Cape Cod Hospital in Hyann 
three specialists summoned byi 
nedy family tried for three hdl! 
pair the damage. By the end" 
she began to have some feelit 
of her legs, an encouraging H 
doctors said it would be sett, 
before they would know W HH 
could.ever walk again. 


JOE KENNEDY, MOTHER ETHEL & UNCLE TED LEAVING CAPE COD HOSPITAL 
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Times have changed. Today, 
Frankfurt is the hub of European 
commerce — at the center of 
the European Common Market. 
A gathering point for inter- 
national banks, insurance 
companies and trading groups. 
And right in the middle of the 
greatest vacation paradise the 
world has to offer — Europe. 

To Lufthansa, it's home. Most 
of all, Frankfurt i is Europe's 


most modern take-off point, with 
more than 300 departures daily 
to the 4 corners of the earth. 
Even Rome. Just in case. 


Lufthansa 


the more you fly 
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| Transmitting images? Use lights” 
| Transmitting sounds? Use light: 


The video telephone. A gag? An immensely useful tool for 
discussing drawings, photographs, models, samples — 
without using the handset. Siemens research and 
development men are working on both ends of it, and on 
the stretch in between. 

To transmit its impulses, and all kinds of other information, 
they are experimenting with light. Harness it to 
communications, and you can convey more news than by 
any other method. This is not only desirable, but necessary, 
for radio frequencies are badly overcrowded by now, and 
the volume of information grows every day. 

One of the lines pursued: transmission through glass 
fibres, with amplification by tiny lasers. This s far more . 
reliable than transmission through thie atmosphere — and a 
neat technical solution. A glass fibre 1/10 of a millimetre . ` 
across can trarismit a. TV channel; our men are working on 
multiplying this eapachty. This will save space. It will also 
save valuable copper, which would have to be used in _ 
quantities weighing severalthousand times more than the 
fibre to produce thé samg result. The ultimate aim: 1 million 
phone calls simultaneously, or 50000 video:telephone calls. 

Our men can do this because Siemens is no newcomer 
to communications engineering. Today, we produce coaxial T 
cables that can carry more than 60000 telephone calls — _ 
at once; Siemens ESK-crosspoint-system private exchanges; 
equipment for phone call transmission via satellites. 

In this as in every other field of electrical and electronic 
engineering, what we pioneered yesterday is reality today. 
And today we are pioneering tomorrow. 


| [ Our publication “This is Siemens" will be sent 
j Siemens AG, D-8000 München 1, P.O. Box 105 N 


l| Siemens aids communications’ 


T 


' today and tomorrow D 
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irmed Wi 
In the 8th ce li o. 
Vikings scour 
seas and raide?” , 
flung village; Wian D. 
towns. Their 29 ca 
immensely Ed an 
boats were abo; throug! 
meters long, bi: | Every 
with the best farine Co 
shipbuilding 18/2" 7 
techniques of Ae tart 
day. The brav Meus s 
seamen decora, The w 
bows and stere Marin 
their boats wit iey might 
designs of fierce le” be rec 
dragons, symb; Tre? 
much admired anis: 
feared. One poet | 


Vikings sailed these 
dragons with such gi 
skill that they could jt 

to far-distant lands. Th 
navigated by observing 
simple instruments the 
positions of the sun and ti 
stars, and it is now generali 
believed that they voyaged af 
as America more than once. | 


] 
U shipbuilding comp: 
J have been employ! 
ronics since they were fisi 

developed. Shipbuilding engin 
input all kinds of ocean weatl 

j Xr VY conditions into computers th 

The History of : F ; ; determine which structures ê 
Communications B materials will endure the most 


stress. On-board computer eeting , 


= 
ere: 3 . its ©) ne 
ail p ut controlled equipment perm", ed tc 


à ; ht 
control of the main engine ae it funct 


into i ; automatic operation of both 


main and secondary engine 


tomorrow Y automatic warning and 


devices continuously m 
conditions. Computerize 
Eliminating engine room W 
insuring safe navigation 
sea routes. 


ied 
Fujitsu . . . attuned to the Wa 
the past, creating today $ 
building for the future. 
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poen rei Communications and 
Viking Ship Museum, Oslo, Norway 
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MAIN PRODUCTS [O Telephone Exchange Equipment C Carrier Transmission Equipment Radio Comm 
Computers & Peripheral Equipment (FACOM) [O Telegraph & Data Communication Equipment 


* 
E. T sten 
unication Equipment ( Space Electronics SY ront 
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IMERICAN SCENE 
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[he Marines Battle for Argos 


ı sophisticated Communist 
> monian army last 
ry, the Yer : : 
th Cen eet across the frontier of its 
SCOUr deer, n neighbor, the peace-loving 
o puthe à "A ; 
raide D" nation of Argos. While the Ar- 
lages al n army reeled back toward its 
heir LM i| capital, Port of Palms, a U.S. 
e A. » amphibious unit began steam- 

y Seay. farine Stol 
s Te through the Sea of Bristol... 

e abquig Every year, some fantasist in the 
Ong, w rine Corps dreams up a scenario like 
best I tor the start of training maneuvers 
ding LTwentynine Palms, the 932-square- 
les of lile Marine base in the Mojave Des- 
? brave bed This year things are a little differ- 
decora The war in Viet Nam is over, and 
id sterne Marines must think about where 

m ioht be called next—and would 
ats with ley "5 ; i ; 
f fiere ey be ready for battle in the Middle 
t Hera ast? The Marines are also having trou- 


[rmed. wit 


symbols 
nired and: 


M g* 
ers thà 


t SINK Y, : 
es and RINES ON MANEUVERS IN THE MOJAVE DESERT 
D 


e most | esn? anybody take this thing seriously?” 


t I 9 ó 3 k 
ster meeting their recruitment quotas, so 


ermitS Y need to know how their reservists 

! function in combat. Nine thou- 

arines took part last week in the 

iy ara ever, and the temper- 

record ilare oa mee as 120°, From the 

onitof "Mos mbat zone, 'TIME's David 
uto" E 


both thé 


3 pees t 


Sre Ported: 


hen) am., on 
; on ly m city of Camp W. 
Bic Just off the coast of Argos, 
lying Chio eYCobra gunships, troop- 
[D Inooks and A-6 Intruders 
Moree Sts at the invisible "aggres- 
ted of -© “rst wave of the attack 
i reservists from New Eng- 
fevers ew York—most of 
` ES Sk mainly as an ex- 
pr edraggled and blear- 
bled off belching LvTs to 
9n of whitebanded “um- 
Fantically waved yellow 


JULIAN WASSER 


flags to simulate a 
attack. 

“Hit the dirt, men!” one officer 
yelled—to the relief of Pfc. Willie Wil- 
kins from Akron, who proceeded to lie 
face down in the sand. “These people 
can be gung-ho,” he muttered, “but I'm 
Just going to play the game. I can give 
you my opinion of this entire opera- 
tion in two words: F--- it." 

Some 2,000 yards to the east, a crew 
of "lifers" from Camp Lejeune, N.C., 
looked disgustedly at the spectacle 
through binoculars. According to the 
scenario, they represented a destroyer 
supplying supportive 175-mm. gunfire. 
"Most of us look forward to this," 
grinned Pfc. Leffie Powell, 20. “We're 
having a war against the lizards and 
snakes. But the reservists think of 
their two weeks as forced 
servitude.” 

The reservists have been 
tested before, but this time 
they were supposed to be in- 
tegrated with veterans of 
Viet Nam combat. The pro- 
cess of integration is not easy. 
At Landing Zone Buzzard, 
when Company M arrived 
from Columbus, Ohio, the 
most energetic activity was 
the application of Copper- 
tone. “It’s hard to get decent 
Marines,” complained Cor- 
poral Gary Gambill, 26, an 
exporter for Ashland Chem- 
ical. “Thirteen quit the com- 
pany last month, and only 
five joined—and three of 
those have started paper 
work to get their discharges. 
I guess all of us here are just 
waiting to go home.” 

The story was much the 
same at LZ Eagle, where 
Buffalo’s protectors of peace 
were digging in. “People 
coming in now are of pretty low men- 
tality,” said Corporal John Fisher, 25, 
a veteran of almost five years in the re- 
serves. “A couple of guys in this unit 
can hardly even read. They must have 


mortar and grenade 


Slay 


.been given the answers to the test so 


the recruiters in Buffalo could meet 
ir quota." . 
MEE enlisted men in the field 
sought shade from the sun, an assort- 
ment of officers ran the war from an air- 
conditioned control center at Camp 
Wilson. Actually, the entire war, all its 
battles and the eventual outcome, had 
been programmed in advance by com- 
puter. But as each situation report came 
in from field umpires using an exper- 
imental *digital message entry D e 
maps were redrawn, arrows lengthene 
and air strikes scheduled. - ^ im 
“An aggressor battalion apis k 
a company to within a S o 
Camp Wilson," said Caes el A.J. Bros- 
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co, 43, a criminal lawyer from Provi- 
dence, R.I. “Give me the file marked 
confidential," he said to a captain. *Aer- 
ial photos taken this morning indicate a 
SAM location and a rudimentary air- 
field." "Excuse me, sir," warned a crew- 
cut major, "we just got a report that 
something is moving on the left flank. It 
could be pretty sticky." 

Across the room, Lieut. Colonel 
Richard Dennis was screaming into the 
telephone. “Goddam!” he fumed as he 
chewed on a cigar. “This is war! What's 
the matter?" The “matter” concerned 
an absent telegrapher in Yuma who had 
casually “gone to chow,” thus prevent- 
ing Dennis from launching any air 
strikes. “Doesn't anybody over there 
take this thing seriously?” he shouted 
into the field telephone. 

Only one man in the camp remained 
totally calm, and that was Captain Dun- 
can Christie-Miller of Britain’s Royal 
Marines. The English contribution to a 
two-year, one-for-one exchange pro- 
gram, Christie-Miller spent D-day writ- 
ing an article on European skiing. “I 
try to keep out of sight,” he said. “Usu- 
ally, when the press.comes about, I take 
off my beret and insignia. Don’t want 
to let anyone think you chaps are train- 
ing British soldiers.” 

On the second day of the invasion, 
the reserves were reinforced by 4,000 
regulars, many of them from Camp Le- 
jeune’s 6th Marines. The war had been 
made slightly more interesting by the 
first appearance of 800 “aggressors” 
—60 of whom had succeeded in cap- 
turing two-thirds of Company M. But, 
like a desert phoenix, Company M had 
risen with the sun and was ready to 
move north toward Yermo. “Come on, 
men,” urged Staff Sergeant Greg An- 
derson, 31, as he climbed aboard his 
tank. "We're out here to get practice so 
we can grab the oil.” 

Nothing Political. Officially, no 
parallels are drawn between Operation — 
Alkali Canyon and the Middle East. Al- 
though most troops were lectured on 
Middle Eastern desert politics and 

survival—and the “aggressors” were 
clothed in khaki shirts and red collar in- 
signia similar to those worn by the Lib- 
yan army, no one is supposed to talk 
about Arabs. “They told us not to say 
anything political," whispered Buffalo's 
Corporal Fisher. “We can’t even use Is- 
rael as a hypothetical example.” But, 
said Colonel Jerry O'Leary, “the Pen- 
tagon has a computer plan for the in- 
vasion of every civilized country in the 
world. The Middle East is the obvious 
powder keg, and we'd be fools if we 
didn’t prepare.” 

By the end of the five-day war, the 


Marines had rid Argos of its 800 in- 


vaders through a series of helicopter 
combat assaults, tank sweeps and infan- 
try patrols. Some 700,000. gallons: 

gasoline had been consumed. ; 

mo had been contained and p 
turned once more to the plack 
sula jutting between 
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VES 


INFLATION 


| The Gut Issue: Prices Runnin 


"This Administration was elected to 


control inflation...” 
—Richard Nixon 


Those words, in the President's TV 
speech last week, were part of an ap- 
peal to the nation to turn its attention 
from Watergate to other pressing prob- 
lems. If anyone needed reminding that 
an all-pervasive mess in the economy 
is the most urgent trouble, it probably 
was the President himself. To millions 
of Americans, that mess is the issue, bur- 
rowing beneath politics to the gut-level 
question of what a family can afford to 
buy for its next meal. i 
No Confidence. In a Louis Harris 
poll released shortly before the Presi- 
dent spoke last week, 73% of those 
questioned rated his handling of the 
economy as inept. They had reason. By 
all available measures, Nixon has thor- 
oughly botched the job he said he was 
elected to do: rampant inflation is driv- 
ing food prices up at the fastest pace in 
a generation. The cost and scarcity of 
red meat dominate household conver- 
sation, but they are far from the only 
economic woe. Phase IV opened last 
week with a burst of price-increase an- 
nouncements on many other items 
— steel, tires, cars. Interest rates are 
soaring for both giant corporations and 
individuals, and many would-be house 
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DUTCHESS COUNTY, N.Y., RANCHER GUARDING HIS HERD AGAINST RUSTLERS l 


buyers simply cannot get mortgage 
loans. Among economists, there 1s a 
growing fear that the mess will end in 
a 1974 recession. In fact, Democratic 
Representative Wright Patman, chair- 
man of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, charged last week 
that “we are in a recession right now" 
and “the big banks and the Federal Re- 
serve are making a depression.” 

Populist Patman was overstating. 
The Commerce Department reported 
last week that pre-tax earnings for cor- 
porations were going up at the record 
annual rate of $130 billion during the 
second quarter of 1973, 37% faster than 
a year earlier. U.S. production is still 
climbing:and unemployment declining, 
a condition that can hardly be called re- 
cession—yet. All the same, soaring 
prices and scarcities, above all of food, 
are producing a series of hardship sto- 
ries frighteningly reminiscent, in a sup- 
posedly affluent society, of tales of the 
Great Depression: 

> Ina Milwaukee supermarket, an 
aged shopper who found that her gro- 
cery bill totaled 18¢ more than the cash 
in her purse asked the check-out clerk 
to remove a can of cat food from her 
order. The clerk offered to pay for it be- 
cause “I wouldn’t want your cat to go 
hungry.” The woman replied, with a 
weak smile; “I’m the cat.” Her plight is 
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shared by many of the elg 
live on fixed incomes, Says p' 
Forest, editor of the Senia Ai ral i 
Sentinel: “Food prices are m king me 
ing the aged. The only two wild up a Vi 
they can cut costs are food ang "e driver : 
icine—and the less food they meat. Vii 
the more medicine they neeq* A Calif 
» Mary Purdis, a welfareg, Ve steppé 
of four who resides in the sp 3 cut down 
Cabrini-Green housing pro, ld elk. Tw 
Chicago, complains: "We fat Patricl 
eaten meat for two months, py X throu, 
meat would take my entire bude darts f 
Others of the poor are in equat by DA 
shape, and some institutio erint 
once succored them are umb: fion s 
keep doing so. The Mother Wide aie 
Perpetual Mission in Detroit, WL a city 
a poor family once could stopitfher i 
a nourishing free meal, has ehan laugh 
ed its supplies of canned foods strictly 1 
and even powdered milk. lensburg 
> Across the country, pitebster po: 
are about to discover that thestyns: NEXT 
lunches offered to their childrenALED BID 
fall will be skimpier, costlier ortolante, m. 
In a typical response to inflatiourket, ran 
Des Moines school system willtNT EAT N 
often serve peanut butter and Scare E 
as substitutes for expensive Fasurably 
and cut the number of itemslng of the 
meal for young children from:ation apo 
to three; some prices may beret Nixon 
too. People who get their mW York : 
some other institutions 4 qna Lives 
less fortunate. The MichigandIage fam 
ment of management and d for 
has announced that prisoners g RONDE 
penitentiaries will be sends Do 
meatless meals at least uni E. ou 
September, because no vendon $ E of 
now sell meat to the Dii rn 
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„a that the state can afford. 
Epit mation and SITES are nu 
i sople to crime. Supermarkets 
gsome thefts from meat counters: 
ort Shopper will stuff a couple of 
den a "uer his belt and try to walk 
paks Por The pilferers, says Cook 
X it the Ji], Assistant State's Attorney 
Bun "Twist, are "for the most part 
IC i 
are otherwise respectable. 
1 bably just hungry." Pro- 
Says Raney E [rcm MF cteasifely are hi- 
nior Qi MN trucks; a gang last week 
are meine van near Atlanta, blindfolded 
’ two pld M or and unloaded $4,000 worth 
Jod ande a Violence too has become com- 
Xd they k me California park rangers recently 
ee ove, pao a atem 
he spp Cut down illegal hunting of deer, bear 
Praia elk. Two weeks ago, Warden Ken- 
S Proj Patrick, 40, was found dead, shot 
W tice through the chest. Near the body 
nths, Bure darts for a crossbow, a weapon fa- 
tire buie d by poachers because of its silence 
n equali ise. like impact. 
tutions! For most Americans such experi- 
Te Unless are still only garish stories in 
ther Wüly papers. To the majority, the price 
etroit, Wdscarcity of meat is an inconvenience 
ld stopitther than a hardship, and some can 
, has exhign laugh about it—though the jokes 
ed foods strictly from hunger. Examples: In 
lensburg, Wash., Café Owner Sam 
ntry, piebster posted a sign telling his pa- 
nat thestyns: NEXT WEEK, ALL MEAT DISHES BY 
` childeALED BID ONLY; and in Detroit Tom 
stlierortolante, manager of a specialty meat 
) inflationirket, ran an ad advising customers: 
tem willNT EAT MEAT, MAKE LOVE. 
ter and Scare Buying. Still, inflation. is 
yensive Masurably reducing the standard of 
of items ing of the ordinary citizen, Admin- 
en fromiation apologists to the contrary. For- 
may bènt Nixon Aide William Safire, in a 
heir mé York Times column titled “Pol- 
ons ae Dna Lives,” wrote last week that the 
:higand?Tage family’s real income—earnings 
t and busted for price boosts—has more 
sonessiPa doubled since 1950. That is cor- 
-served " ut not very relevant to the im- 
st until Mate situation. In June, spendable 
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"A real professional job: they hid in your vault til after hours, then blasted through 


the wall to get to the freezers next door." 


nationwide meat boycott last spring has 
given way to a kind of numbed resig- 
nation typified by Chicago Housewife 
Jean Salmon. “I don’t understand what's 


: happening,” she says. “It seems like 


when one raises- his prices, the other 
raises his in turn. It’s a vicious cycle.” 
When this: mood is broken, it turns not 
to indignation but to panic that prompts 
waves of scare buying of a type not seen 
since the Korean War. Last week false 
rumors of an impending rice shortage 
caused many Californians to descend 
on stores and buy all of the grain that 
they could find; some loaded 50-Ib. 
sacks into their cars. 

The pattern is not universal. In Los 
Angeles, Mrs. Arline Mathews, one of 
the organizers of last spring's meat boy- 
cott, urged consumers to protest meat 
prices by refusing to eat it on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays. Some signs of 
unorganized consumer resistance to ris- 
ing food prices—or perhaps of simple 
inability to pay them—also began to ap- 
pear. In Chicago commodities trading, 
wholesale prices of chicken dropped to 
54¢ per Ib. from a former 75g because 
sales had fallen off once the price of 
chicken on meat counters passed $1 per 
Ib. Futures prices of grains fell on com- 
modity exchanges too, though not until 
after they had topped the almost un- 
believable levels of $5 per bu. for wheat 
and $4 for corn. At those points, both 
prices had about tripled in a year, with 
most of the rise coming in just the last 
few weeks; many speculators apparent- 
ly figured that they had been bid up m 
levels unsustainable eyen during the 
current inflation, so d it was time to 

and take profits. : 
2 E even if wholesale prices con- 
tinue to level off or drop a Dr urhe 
prices in the supermarkets en AC 
ing rapidly for weeks à f c ps 
months to come. Not all of this sum- 
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mer's incredible leap in the prices of 
wheat and livestock feed has yet shown 
up in retail prices of bread and meat, 
but it will. Under Phase IV rules, food 
retailers now can pass along to consum- 
ers higher costs for the raw products; 
after Sept. 12 they will also be able to 
pass on other cost increases, such as 
transportation and wages. 

On the same day, price ceilings 
come off beef. That should end the 
shortages that have been caused by 
ranchers holding cattle on feed lots to 
await higher prices. It may also put a 
stop to the beef black-marketeering that 
some retailers'say has spread rapidly in 
recent weeks. But the increased supplies 
are unlikely to bring down prices. Cat- 
tlemen and meat-market managers 
agree that a combination of higher feed 
costs and pent-up consumer demand 
will send retail beef prices soaring at 
least temporarily. 

No Relief. Nor can consumers find 
any relief from inflation in the nonfood 
sector of the economy. Last week prices 
of all sorts of goods and services that 
had been held down by the 60-day 
freeze on nonfood prices began going 
up, as the freeze expired and Phase IV. 
officially began. Big steelmakers asked 
the Cost of Living Council to approve 
a 5% hike in prices on sheet, strip and 
pipe, and General Motors and Ford re- 
quested permission to boost auto prices 
by more than $100 per car. Goodyear 


Tire & Rubber Co. sought approval for 


a5.9% hike on tire prices, while its com- 
petitor, B.F. Goodrich, asked for per- 
mission to go up 4.496. Because these 


companies have sales of more than $100 . 


million a year, they must give the CO 
30 days' advance notice of any incre 
es. Only gasoline prices remaine 

ble. The freeze on gas anc 
troleum products was «e 


Sept. 1, when. 
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may. result in price rollbacks at Some SPENDABLE EARNINGS 


service stations—go into effect. 


Smaller companies and utilities, 


however, can now raise prices right 
away, Subject to later rollback by Wash- 
ington, i 
AT&T, for example, put into effect in- 
creases in the cost of intrastate phone 
calls that had already been approved by 
regulatory agencies in several states but 
"had been held up by the freeze. Western 


and last week many did. 


Union doubled the charge for messen- 

ger delivery service to $3, and the 
Miami Seaquarium announced that the 
price of admission will go up from $2.75 
to $3. Arthur Hertz, senior vice presi- 
dent of Wometco Enterprises, which 
owns the Seaquarium, blamed the high 
cost of eating—for fish. Said Hertz: 
“Our fish eat an awful lot of other fish, 
and the price of fish is going up.” 

The cost of loan money, which has 
been rising at a pace that almost rivals 
food, climbed further. The Federal Re- 
serve raised its discount rate on loans to 
member banks by a half-point to 7776, 
breaking a 52-year-old record. Mort- 
gage loans now cost house buyers 87476 
in Georgia, as much as 9⁄2% in the Los 
An eles area. Rates like these, a Detroit 
mortgage officer admits, are “pricing 
some people out of the market. We're 
asking people to wait until 1974." 

No Surplus. Shortages appeared or 
worsened too on a wildly incongruous 
assortment of nonfood products: news- 
print, baling wire, tallow, sawdust, blue 
jeans, even toilets. Some had specific, 
temporary causes, such as strikes. But 
others seemed only to reinforce indi- 
cations that, in almost all sectors of the 


1967 dollars 


, 1970 


June figures 


economy, the U.S. has simply got itself 
into a horrendous inflationary jam. 

How did it all happen? The answer 
lies at least partly in a remarkable se- 
ries of Administration blunders in eco- 
nomic management that began during 
the 1972 campaign. In the memorable 
words of Agriculture Secretary Earl 
Butz, the Administration then was 
“spending money like a drunken sail- 
or" in an effort to win the farm vote. It 
prodded farmers to leave more of their 
acres unplanted and ended up paying 
the highest agricultural subsidies in his- 
tory. The policies worked exactly as in- 
tended: farm income last year zoomed 
19%, to a record $19.2 billion, but farm 
production dropped 2%. 

The timing could not have been 
worse. In late 1972, just as supplies of 
food and fiber were getting a bit tight, 


AGlimmer of Good News Abroad 


The shakier the U.S. economy looks at 
home, the stronger it suddenly appears 
Overseas—or so it seemed last week. Do- 
mestically, the news was all of upward- 
spiraling inflation and fears of reces- 
sion. But internationally, the U.S. began 
to shake off its image of a pitiful, help- 
less economic giant. 

The Commerce Department report- 
ed that the nation in the second quar- 
ter actually took in $463 million more 
from foreigners than it disbursed over- 
seas, a startling swing from a $10.5 bil- 
lion balance of payments deficit in the 
previous three months, For complex 
technical reasons, these figures are con- 
sidered to be less significant than they 
once were. But the U.S. also ran a sur- 
plus of $706 million on international ex- 
change of goods and services compared 
withya mere $1,000,000 the quarter be- 
fore—a more meaningful improvement. 
The long-anemic dollar last week rose 
in price against the German mark, the 

French franc and other currencies. By 
week’s end it had gained an average 
5.4% from recent lows, recouping two 
months of losses on world money mar- 
kets. Gold, the traditional investment 
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refuge of dollar doubters, dipped:brief- 
ly below $100 an ounce for the first time 
in three months. 

In part, the improvement consti- 
tutes a painful paradox: some of the 
same factors that are causing economic 
anguish within tbe U.S. are easing the 
aches abroad. The dollar devaluations 
have caused prices of imports to climb 
but they have made U.S. products more 
competitive in world markets. World- 
wide bidding for scarce commodities is 
shooting up prices, aggravating inflation 
in the U.S. and elsewhere, but also spur- 
ring exports and thus American income 
from foreign sales. Soaring U.S. inter- 
est rates are wounding borrowers inside 
the country, but also bringing home dol- 
lars that formerly fled overseas seeking 
higher investment yields. ‘This repatri- 
ation of American money has partially 
renewed international money traders’ 
faith in the dollar. — 

Other causes for brightening inter- 


national prospects for the U.S. 
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1 the US/No Ideas. Given this mess, Nixon, 
ch of tteadvisers and his Democratic Oppo- 
eat pris all seem unable or unwilling to 
n commojgest fresh ideas for bringing any 
n exporlick improvement. In fact, Robert Na- 
unnotbel a member of TIME's Board of 
ons, butiionomists and a vehement critic of the 
rizing theMinistration, concedes that it is prob- 
U.S. grany 9076 too late now" for dramatic, 
1e of thallkacting moves. ) 
needed i| Many economists are urging export 
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culty recruiting people to check up on 
price boosters. Prospective employees 
apparently believe that the program will 
be dropped in a few months, leaving 
them without Jobs. Treasury Secretary 
George Shultz did nothing to discourage 
such speculation by declaring last week 
that he will oppose any extension of the 
Economic Stabilization Act, which 
gives the Administration authority to 
control wages and prices, beyond its ex- 
piration date next April 30. 

In the long run, the greatest hope 
stems from a belated but commendable 
reversal of Nixonian farm policy. Early 
this year, the Administration began re- 
moving restrictions on production of 
Wheat and other feed grains, and now it 
has taken them all off. Agriculture Sec- 
retary Butz has announced that, at least 
through the end of next year, farmers 
are free to plant as much of these crops 
as they please. That will not prevent fur- 
ther painful inflation during the rest of 
1973, but it should help slow food-price 
rises next year. 

But farm production could all too 
easily get into a race with wages. So 
far, big unions have been remarkably 
restrained in their pay demands, hew- 
ing closely to the Administration's 6.2% 
guideline for salary and benefit boosts. 
That could change in a hurry, though, 
if the cost of living continues to take 
great leaps forward and rank-and-file 
members pressure their leaders to up 
the ante at the bargaining table. The 
only two major unions still facing ne- 
gotiations this year are the United Auto 
Workers—who will decide this week 
which of the Big Four car makers to sin- 
gle out as “target company"—and the 
airline mechanics, who seven years ago 
burst through wage-price guidelines set 
by the Johnson regime. Next year things 
will be even hotter as the Steelworkers 
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and the nation's nine largest steelmak- 
ers attempt to reach agreement by 
Feb. 1. If larger food supplies have not 
begun to hold down prices by then, the 
union might well push for a hefty in- 
crease—the effect of which would 
spread through all the other industries 
that use steel to make their products. 

National Tragedy. The most 
frightening prospect is that the infla- 
tionary spiral has become too strong 
to be broken except by a recession. 
Such a slump could occur if the Fed- 
eral Reserve squeezes credit too hard 
in trying to slow the economy, a dan- 
ger of which Chairman Arthur Burns 
is quite conscious. Or it could happen 
if prices finally fly out of sight and con- 
sumers simply stop buying. Alan Green- 
span, a member of TIME’s Board of 
Economists who has close ties to Nix- 
on, now predicts a “mild recession” in 
1974 and considers it preferable to the 
alternatives: still faster inflation and/or 
a real bust later on. Few other econ- 
omists will go that far; but their con- 
fidence that recession will be avoided 
is dwindling. Heller, for example, now 
rates the odds only slightly better than 
fifty-fifty that. the U.S. will avoid a 
slide into a recession. 

A recession obviously would be a 
national tragedy. It would throw out of 
work people who only recently have be- 
gun to find jobs even in a boom econ- 
omy—and at a time of sky-high prices. 
But continued inflation at this year's 
pace would be almost as bad, as the 
troubles that the old and the poor now 
have in buying nourishing food starkly 
illustrate. In any event, as consumers 
wait for price increases to slow, strug- 
gle to stretch their food budgets and fear 
for their jobs, the economic story of the 
next several months is certain to be a 
tale of cliffhanging suspense. 
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BURT LANCASTER PLAYS THE OLD MOSES 


OORE IS'MEASURED 


ICARAGUA 


AMOSOS COUTUBIERS- DEL MUNDO 
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REN BURT'S SON WILLIAM AS YOUNG MOSES 


Actor Burt Lancaster, 59, was ready 
to play Moses, whose eye at 120, ac- 
cording to the Bible, “was not dim, nor 
his natural force abated." Announcing 
his role in a six-part TV series written 
by Anthony Burgess (4 Clock work Or- 
ange), Lancaster said, "Moses will be 
very different from the version put on 
the screen by Cecil B. DeMille." None 
of that larger-than-life stuff. “My Mo- 
ses will be a real man,” declared Burt, 
whose son William plays the young Mo- 
ses in Egypt. “Not a hero, not a leader, 
but a man who is aware of his own and 
other people's failings." 

3 a 


Busily at work on a series of draw- 
ings and lithographs based on Stone- 
henge, Henry Moore, 75, was summering 
at his house in Italy. Back home in Eng- 
land, Mme. Tussaud’s Wax Museum 
was getting ready to unveil a likeness 
of Moore leaning against a pillar, on 
the other side of which is a wax figure 
of Pablo Picasso. Moore had already do- 
nated a navy blue suit, shirt, tie and 
handkerchief for his effigy and had been 
photographed and measured by Jean 
Fraser, the museum's chief sculptor. But 
after recording the last statistic, she con- 
fessed to Moore that she really works 
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DRESSES BY GIVENCHY, HALSTON & BALMAIN TURN UP ON NICARAGUAN STAMPS 
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for a generation of jazz muse fellow 
recognition of the cultural in First 
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Nicaragua's biggest faship,structor € 
thus far has been Rock Singer yam out a 
ger's lookalike wife Bianca, wy 
a walking stick and tuxedos% 
not the only clotheshorse Ni 
betting on. The postal seri f f C €" 
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($2.00) for Balmain of Parisajt of the 
doba stamp for the French dest Custer 
venchy, and a 15-centavo saring lor 
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graph. If this machine says 4 Mit of his ( 
he lied." So said Philadelphiast Milhou 
order Mayor Frank Rizzo shormned. he 
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Westerns have always played fast 

«^d loose with the facts, but The Real 
USE Ng of General Custer, now being made 
il servie Baris is hilariously and deliberately 
ous Coui eous. Catherine Deneuve plays a 
at reise c nurse who seduces Custer, act- 
ca’s. Tei ith great inauthenticity by Italian 
e-cordobi ffor Marcello Mastroianni. The high- 
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DENEUVE GIVES MASTROIANNI A LIFT 
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MAYOR FRANK RIZZO GETS POLYGRAPHED 


PICTORIAL PARADE 


(1623-1776). Who should turn up as a 
crew member on the H.M.S. Minerva, 
an antisubmarine frigate, but Prince 
Charles? The lieutenant, resplendent in 
his summer uniform (whites), proved 
himself quite the charmer on shore. Cir- 
culating through the crowd, he dazzled 
Mayor Arthur Brady (^A regular fel- 
low," said the mayor), talked horses 
with Race Track Owner Joseph Sulli- 
van, promised Housewife Molly Pike 
that he'd have a drink with her, and 
asked 84-year-old Mamie Daniel, a lo- a 
cal widow, if she remembered the Eng- = ~ 
lish town she left in 1910 for America. 


Portsmouth turned royalist quickly. RUDOLF NUREYEV TAKES A SWIM 
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PRINCE CHARLES GOES ASHORE AT PORTSMOUTH, N.H. — 
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MICHAEL'S GIRL IS CLOTHESLINED 


MICHAEL (A BAKSHI SELF-PORTRAIT) AT TABLE 
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Street Sounds 


HEAVY TRAFFIC 
Directed and Written by RALPH BAKSHI 


Michael is a 22-year-old cartoonist 
who still lives with his parents in a grim 
flat an Manhattan’s Lower East Side. 
His mother is a nightmare Yiddisher 
mama, a shrieking, swooping, loony 
harridan who plies her son with brim- 
ming trays full of food. Papa is a small- 
time Italian hood who looks like an egg- 
plant with a two-day growth of beard. 
Mama and Papa war around him, but 
Michael stays safe from the -battle by 
losing himself in his cartoons. 

Such fragments of urban naturalism 
are littered all through Heavy Traffic. 
Its novelty derives not from originality 
of insight but from the fact that vir- 
tually the whole movie is a cartoon. An- 
imation has seldom been used to express 
purely personal experience. Heavy 
Traffic not only has an authentic tene- 
ment toughness but the rough feeling 
of unassimilated autobiography, of ex- 
periences and fantasies still keenly felt. 

The movie is thus indebted less to 
Disney than to underground cartoonists 
like R. Crumb. Director-Writer Bakshi, 
in fact, was responsible for the lamen- 
table Fritz the Cat, a feature-length film 
about one of Crumb’s most famous cre- 
ations without any of Crumb’s clout. 
Heavy Traffic is an improvement over 
Fritz, but it shares its scurrilous atmo- 
sphere and flair for capturing the sur- 
real violence of the big city. 

Animation lets Bakshi run free with 
arresting fantasies. When Mama and 
Papa battle, Papa lays Mama out with 
a haymaker; Mama hurls a meat cleav- 
er that catches Papa right in the crotch. 
Michael’s sexual initiation on a roof- 
top ends with a brawl and the girl’s 
naked body dangling from a clothesline. 

When the shock wears off, a few 
questions remain. Urban desperation is 
a familiar subject by now, and Bakshi’s 
private fantasies may be more startling 
than original. The film is a grab bag of 
drawing styles and animation tech- 
athe R ibd Dod 
ing the whole pictur p e 

e the chaotic con- 


sistency of an experimental sketchbook. - 


Although none of the visual ideas 
are new, some, like painting characters 
onto old movie footage, are still strik- 
ing. Others are ostentatious. Michael 
the Bakshi surrogate, is drawn with 2 
cheap storybook realism while everyone 
else is grotesque. The hero looks like 
Snow White among the Seven Dwarfs 
the kind of narcissism the movie not 
Only indulges, butstresses. — wJay Cocks 

a a [| js P 
.. Ralph Bakshi tends to talk i 
ifestoes. “What Pm S BN is nts 
tion," he proclaims, "is the same thing 


young film makers are doing to regular 
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dicis of 
ning in 
movies—cutting down " ao n 
gaining freedom that allowe E Tos 
the pictures I like. I Want a w a 
out comedy. I also Want todo ring in 
Colony." oplizing 


E : faks; the 
The world will have to N... ) 
for the first cartoon Katy, pJator of 
Bakshi is finishing “a hom lere are d 
black man" in the form or WS car 
of Uncle Remus-style aisses And 
Coonskin. As in all animaj, e genr! 
progress is slow because ¢ hugh. It jt 
ment, no matter how imper 1 to the | 
the finished product, requis. 
rate drawing. “We turn oy p MAURIE i 
of film a week here,” says MA first fi 
disdains the larger animation 
town that finish a hundred ornak basket 
a week by using fewer drawingkie of th 
and settling for less lively Te ic e 
Broughtup in Brooklyn Biteriousl 
started drawing when a hija E nii 
teacher praised his doodlingis who o 
began his career by turning op attemp 
ous television commercials wend Stok 
oping characters like Sad Caigring his 
Tunes. He moved to Los Angik, albeit 
years ago "because that’s wefor Twy 
animators are." The major stl Case of 
shut down their costly animia cause 
partments, enabling Bakshitouglas Mo 
eral of the best people in ten do no 
his new independent compan) rowth of 
of 25 now works in a studiotf story s 
like a cross between Santas wn. Berni 
and a Seventh Avenue swüBYenson 
treat animators as if they wer)B8 simp 
says Bakshi. “I tell them hor, muc! 
should work, what feeling pel! mal 
to go away with.” mentalit 


Bakshi lives with his wifedlid us th: 
bles men w: 
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tionship 


to operate on a whole nei e near th 
el," he says. “There are ®t must h 
about The Rise and Fat * Zonnecti 
Reich in animation? HOWE film's 


War III in animation?" Poffs on 
involves 

1 Main; th, 
Quick Cuts — . wor 


THE MACKINTOSH MAN Poet etio 
the packager's craft. It org Direc 
a trio of internationa 
man, Dominique 
Mason), an array 9 


MT. 
Bannen, Nigel Patrick) ^, votar 
i ; who late w 
director (John Huston r son ne 


—but who remains 4 Se iX Bloom, 


al moviemaker. HOW* ille som 
spection of the scrip! SS l nassis 
everyone a lot of yas ly, 
have rematur Ó 

been pr ted 10 TM 


a time capsule devo 
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he 1960s, when spies were 
ut of the cold war's shad- 
eto warm themselves in the world’s 

n bug S liehouses. Newman is a double 
lows meant who is sent to prison in England 
Want ig,order to be sprung by a eee 
nt to doy fizing in elaborate ene unlikely jail 
Mis: then, using his fugitive status 

ave to E- he is to track down a major 
Kafka lator of the Official Sear Act 
a hon Sre are drug injections, a can 
rm ofa e, car chases, beatings, double- 
tyle Mes and whatnot, Within the limits 
. ls enre, this stuff is handled well 
anima ^ It just seems terribly redundant, 


ause egy UB le involved in it 
l Mro the people invo ; 
) imper, to F 


 Tequirs. AURIE is an unprecedented film 
in Olio first full-scale weeper for men. It 
Says Baie slightly fictionalized history of the 
tmationgro ship between Maurice Stokes, a 
idred Otek basketball player who was named 
" drawintse of the year after his first season 
vely resa the Cincinnati Royals; then was 
'oklyn Biteriously paralyzed, and Jack Twy- 
en à hiis a white man and one of the team’s 
oodlingi’s, who oversaw and financed a ten- 
urningorp attempt to rehabilitate Stokes. In 
ercials wend Stokes died, but not before re- 
SadCalgring his ability to speak and to 
Los Ans, albeit painfully, with his hands. 
hat's whefor Twyman, what began as a ca- 
major sùl Case of good Samaritanism turned 
tly anima cause and an obsession. Writer 
Bakshi viglas Morrow and Director Daniel 
yle in chin do not explore the complexities 
compa IOwth of either character. They play 
à studiot story strictly for tears and inspi- 
Santas wn. Bernie Casey in the title role and 
nue sweiBYenson as Twyman work with af- 
they wetlDS simplicity and nice touches of 
them holor, much of the time undercutting 
eling peylm makers’ implacable drive for 
mentality. Their combined efforts 
his wifedd us that the relationship between 
rionables* men was more interesting than a 
Hancock Story for jocks. 
- time po 


"fi orm. 
‘ork oisspired by the exploits of Eddie 
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à Arcs of t 
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i. S nota word to be employed any- 
le p i near this flat-footed flatfoot S 
25 7j M have seemed like twists on 
| ab nection formula at some Stage 
How © film's conception look like sim- 
? Bolts On-screen. The big chase this 
E S a bus instead of a sub- 
SUM. SEC. bad guys are smuggling 

is 2 fevoj, ue S COuntry—to Puerto Ri- 
AAN 15! " 9 ütionaries-— instead of heroin 
. jr o E Director Howard Koch's sense 
a] sta? vy. 5 roughly that of the U.S. post- 
Sand? is E: Writer Pete Hamill’s sense 
rng ihe “quately suggested by his 
A E William and 

"i n embittered Harvard 
h ae Who quotes Gide during a con- 


Obert Duvall wo worthy perform- 
Bloom a 


.as the Egan type and 
X SOR girl friend, try hard 
assist Ing human out of their 
bly ed as they are; they fail 
BRS. 
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HOPE 


transplant. 


Divorced. Joan Baez, 32, folk sing- 
er and veteran antiwar activist; and 
David Harris, 27, who recently served 
20 months in a federal penitentiary for 
refusing induction into the Army in 
1968; after five years arri a 4 ; 
one son; in Re ci ws P. States medicalcenterhas trans- 

= planted hope to millions of 
Died. Richard Tregaskis, 56, a war people throughout the world. 
correspondent who hit the Solomon Is- 
lands beach with the first boatload of 
Marines in 1942 and recorded his ex- 
periences in a World War II classic. 
Guadalcanal Diary; apparently of 
drowning; in Honolulu, Although his 6- 
ft. 7-in. frame provided an easy target 
for enemy guns, Tregaskis was wound- 
ed seriously only once while covering a 
total of nine wars. A novelist and 
screenwriter as well, Tregaskis wrote his 
last war book, Vietnam Diary, in 1963. 

u 

Died. Arthur William Radford, 77. 
the first Navy admiral to serve as Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (1953- 
57) and an ardent crusader for naval 
airpower; of cancer; in Bethesda, Md. 
Radford became a naval flyer after serv- 
ing in World War I and commanded 
the Pacific Fleet during the Korean 
War. A renowned naval strategist, he 
supported President Eisenhower's be- 
lief that the Communist threat to Amer- 
ica could be met only with the coun- 
terthreat of massive nuclear retaliation. 

a 

Died. Conrad Aiken, 84, Pulitzer- 
prizewinning poet; of a heart attack; in 
Savannah, Ga. A close friend and Har- 
vard classmate of T.S. Eliots, Aiken 
began publishing poems in 1914. Influ- 
enced by both Sigmund Freud and Har- 
vard Philosopher George Santayana, 
Aiken searched in his poetry and prose 
for musical and psychological truth 
—an effort resulting in rich mental at- 
mospheres but lacking in drama and 
force. Best known for his Selected Po- 
ems, for Ushant, a third-person auto- 
biography, and for a number of short 
stories, notably Silent Snow, Secret 
Snow, Aiken published more than 50 
books of poetry, fiction and essays dur- 
ing his 57-year literary career. His final 
poetic work, Thee, published in 1971. 
summarized his personal philosophy 
“that there are no final solutions, that 
things may have no meaning.” 


HOPE, and each year her phy- 
sicians, dentists, nurses and 
allied health. personnel carry 
their skills to people in devel- 
oping regions. While adminis- 
tering treatment, they also. 
_teach—sharing their knowledge 


sets Sail, she leaves behind her 
greatest gift—hope. Help per- 
form a transplant. 3 ` 
Give to: 


PROJECT 


Dept. A 
Washington, D. C. 20007 


L] 

Died. Dr. Selman Abraham Waks- 
man, 85, a pioneer in microbiology who 
coined the term "antibiotic" in 1941 and 
two years later isolated streptomycin, 
the first antibiotic treatment for tuber- 
culosis; of a cerebral hemorrhage; in 
Hyannis, Mass. The Ukrainian-born 
scientist, who came to Pen 

910, headed the Rutgers team tha 
em four years sifting through 100,000 
different microbes to find streptomycin; 
in 1952 he was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for his achievements in medicine. 
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The medical center is the S.S. 


with their host country counter- 
= parts. When the hospital ship — | 
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AGGARWAL (RIGHT) & ASSISTANTS WITH SEISMOGRAPH AT BLUE MOUNTAIN LAKE 


Predicting the Quake 


Since man first appeared on this 
planet, he has been at the mercy of 
earthquakes, which over the ages have 
devastated wide areas and killed mil- 
lions of people. While scientists may 
never learn to prevent quakes, they may 
soon be able to forecast them accurate- 
ly, giving inhabitants a chance to flee a 
threatened area in time. Early this 
month, for the first time, scientists pre- 
dicted an earthquake—and then felt it 
rumble beneath their feet right on 
schedule. 

The earth. tremor, which occurred 
in the Blue Mountain Lake region of 
the Adirondack Mountains of New 
York State, was forecast by Yash Ag- 
garwal, 33, a seismologist at Columbia 
University's Lamont-Doherty Geolog- 
ical Observatory. Aggarwal and another 
Lamont scientist, Lynn Sykes, began to 
study the Blue Mountain Lake area two 
years ago, intrigued by the fact that in 
a generally calm region it experienced 
frequent small tremors. In mid-July, 
when two moderate quakes jolted the, 
area, Aggarwal and colleagues from La- 
mont set up seven portable seismo- 
graphs in addition to a permanent sta- 
tion already in place. For two weeks, 
Aggarwal drove 100 miles every day to 
check the instrument readings. His rou- 
tine paid off. On Aug. | he telephoned 
Sykes, head of the seismology group at 
Lamont, and predicted that a quake of 
magnitude 2.5 or more should be com- 

ing "in a couple of.days." Two days 
later, the earth dutifully complied with 
an earthquake that registered about 2.5 
on the Richter scale. "I was so excit- 
ed," recalls Aggarwal, an Indian who 
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was born in Kenya, “that I nearly drove 
into a tree." 

Geophysicist Gordon Greene, of 
the U.S. Geological Survey, was equal- 
ly enthusiastic. He had been with.Sykes 
when Aggarwal phoned in his forecast 
and had driven to Blue Mountain Lake 
just in time for the quake. “If you can 
do this three times," he told Aggarwal, 
“you will all be famous.” 

The prediction technique was de- 
vised independently by the Lamont re- 
searchers (TIME, Feb. 12) and Stanford 
University Scientist Amos Nur. It is 
based upon a sudden cracking and ex- 
pansion of rock along a fault zone in 
the earth when stresses reach a critical 
point. This cracking creates many tiny 
cavities jn the water-saturated rock. 
That slows the passage of P (pressure) 
waves, which travel faster through liq- 
uid-filled cracks. Another kind of seis- 
mic wave, the S (shear) wave, however, 
is less affected by the newly opened 
cracks; thus the usual ratio of P- to S- 
wave velocity drops sharply. Then, as 
ground water gradually seeps into the 
new cracks, the ratio returns to normal. 
But the water increases pressure within 
the rock, causing one wall of the fault 
to slide along the other. It is this slip- 
page that creates the shock. In a paper 
submitted to Science, Sykes, Aggarwal 
and Christopher Scholz assert that in 
the Blue Mountain region the seismic- 
wave phenomenon occurs before every 
sizable earth tremor. 

The P- and S-wave phenomenon on 
which the Lamont technique is based 
was first reported in 1969 by Soviet sci- 
entists working in the Garm region of 
southern Russia. It was later shown to 
have occurred before earthquakes in Ja- 
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Teas mone with the Blues 


M tho jho knew Janis Joplin only 
s, thela dhos? cords can be forgiven for 
© Peidering quite what the fuss was 
nd that oie It could not be communicated 
clues, ion records—the burning lava flow 
Ogists energy raising audiences to their feet 
and sielinto the aisles. But for those who 
ake just, her perform even once, it was not 
" says Ato forget the gyrating girl in a glow- 
m mini, all surging emotion boiling 
hrough swirls of curses and South- 
Comfort in a Dixie cup. Or the sin- 
vivid impression recorded in the 
TSity of \d’s eye that, without the scalding 
Der astone and tremulous ostrich plume 
the clanldress, she was really rather small. 
vaves-,3he was the White Queen of the 
nsteinsjs; When she threw back her head 
ity but png she became a lioness. From the 
)»bservaj;ient she stomped, wailed, moaned, 
alf a doxted her way through Love Is Like 
Il and Chain at the Monterey pop 
he meawva! in June 1967 until her death 
> large a2 Years later from an overdose of 
of thes, cll Janis Joplin was the high priest- 
ill amet rock, the only female star to be- 
Y fies yea Sex symbol on the order of Mick 
1 eC. or or Jim Morrison. 
nsi M the zany creature that the pub- 
bye lw, all that campy, trivial bluster, 
Lev teal enough in its way, it was far 
ters, WA the substance of her deeper glow,” 
gnal thats Myra Friedman in Buried Alive 
gravity "row; $7.95). “The hysteria, the ex- 
ere no’ 'gance, and the foolish noise were 
conten fren -fuss embraced by barren 
seemed and it was a lost child who would 
of the up such rubbish to gain entrance 
would fooms so empty.” Written with a 
great Mathetic intelligence, at times fierce- 
entire S^ cal, Buried Alive is an honest book 
ut bill Joplin the idol and Joplin the vic- 
em. „Athe frantic, manic disarray of 
Soviet" n the '60s. A meticulous research- 
tin 198 ledman has taken great pains to 
rent fort gent the Joplin chronicle as ex- 
ipstane Mely as one might document the 
ut 1,00 [Phy of a statesman—with the re- 
— 40° P the large cast of minor char- 
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ness began. Unequal to the convention- 
al standards of Southern femininity, 
Joplin decided to be its antithesis: she 
became one of the guys—palling around 
with boys who drank beer, listened to 
jazz, and tolerated her because she was 
willing to play court jester. 


They call me mean, people call me 
evil, 

I've been called much worse things 
around, 

But I'm gonna take good care of 
Janis, yeah, honey, 

Ain't no one gonna dog me down. 


By her senior year in high school in 
1960, she was a walking cartoon. Her 
dress was outlandish, her behavior out- 
rageous. Even the boys were embar- 
rassed by her gamy language and al- 
coholic escapades at sleazy bars across 
the river in Louisiana. Classmates took 
to calling her “Pig.” 

After a halfhearted attempt at col- 
lege, she drifted across the country and 
wound up singing in San Francisco cof- 
feehouses. Although she had been sing- 
ing in bars and college hangouts since 
her middle teens, music became the core 
of her existence after she joined a local 
rock group called Big Brother and the 
Holding Company. “I might be the first 
hippie pin-up girl" she wrote back 
home ecstatically. Enclosed was a post- 
er of the new Janis, slimmer, draped in 
swinging beads and bracelets. With her 
1967 performance at Monterey she 
gained instant fame, a contract with 
New York Rock Promoter Albert 
Grossman, and shortly after the friend- 
ship of Grossman's new publicist, Myra 
Friedman. 

Joplin's career was not built through 
a publicity machine— Friedman did not 
even have publicity shots of her after 
her first triumphant New York appear- 
ance. Joplin created her own extrava- 
gant legend onstage. Unlike singers 
whose music swells in a slowly rising 
tide over 15 or 20 minutes, she opened 
the floodgates in her first two songs. 
“Most performers give just a fraction 
of themselves,” Actress Geraldine Page 
told her after a concert. “I can't remem- 
ber the last time I saw one who gave ev- 
erything they have.” D. 

“If I were a musician, it might be a 
lot harder to get all that feeling out," 
Joplin told an interviewer. “But I m 
really fortunate because my gig Is just 
feeling things." Insecure as she was in 
her talent, she liked to boast about her 
spontaneity. ; 

Yet Producer John Simon remem- 
bers that Joplin worked 17 hours a 
day making the Cheap Thrills album. 
"She was planning out every shriek and 
moan as she went," Simon insisted. 
"We'd do a take. She'd say, ‘I like 
that; The next take she'd do it the 

same. It was all planned, like filling up 
the spaces in a Double-Crostic. If Si- 
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DAVID GAHR 


SINGING AT 1968 NEWPORT FOLK FESTIVAL 
A burning lava flow of energy. 


- mon is right, she was an actress as well 


as a singer. 


I once had a daddy, RV 
He said he'd give me everything in 
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specialized schools and uş aking sur 
as tutors) could broaden thet Terry | 


um h l, the be rr 
So I said, honey, I want the sun- the panel, est remedy :{pnesota 
shine, yeah, schooling and provide o (pvices, $a 


Am take the stars out of the night. 


Bloody Marys for breakfast, screw- 
drivers for lunch, more drinks in the af- 
ternoon, leave the hotel at 6, makeup 
"at 8, interview, onstage at 10, hamburg- 
ers at a diner, second show at 1, drive 
home at 3, early-morning party, pass 

out. A rock artist lives like a modern 
marathon dancer. Janis craved every bit 
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the young to alternate stud gf class yc 
Participation in serious ang Its area. 
work with people of dig, al Progra 
grounds and ages would pro al! have 
capabilities and counteract th lye.” Las 
and passivity of school, ^ "skers Wa 

The panel’s most provo; ements 
posal is to get the young out gs dus 
earlier and into other or 'at—all su 


Hospitals, symphony ort took 


of the action: “Hey, man, what is it? evasit sores Siiimunit 
pl try it. How do you do i? Do you D ren to engem Corea ieee 
suck it? No? You swallow it? I'll swal- veg óncvoUngtefs i Sutrary job 
low it.” But at other times: “Those kids aking young: TOM aplet sho 


who touch drugs are crazy when they 
can have a drink of Southern Comfort." 
Onstage she waved her bottle, but by 
1967 she had begun to experiment with 
heroin. 

She was suffering increasingly from 
the familiar affliction of the suddenly 
famous—a mix of narcissism, self- 
hatred and wretched insecurity. Every- 
where she went she traveled in an im- 
penetrable cage of loneliness. 


Time keeps movin’ on 
Friends, they turn away 
I keep movin’ on, but I never found 


She called it the Kozmic Blues 
—“You have to spell it that way; it's 
too heavy to be taken seriously,” she 
said. Faced with the prospect of soli- 
tary nights in motel rooms, the world's 
greatest female rock star turned in des- 
peration to lovers of either sex. One les- 
bian affair, which went on sporadically 
over the last two years of her life, was 
with a groupie named Peggy Caserta, 
who describes it all with fulsome vul- 
garity and very little insight in Going 
Down With Janis (Lyle Stuart; $7.95). 
-Joplin's affairs were usually brief. 
or several months in 1967 she lived 
th"Country Joe" Macdonald and was 
mpletely free of drugs. But her well- 
ublicized romances with Joe Namath 

and Kris Kristofferson lasted respec- 
tively one night and a few weeks. (On 

- hearing that Namath was at one of her 
concerts, she bawled out, “Joe Joe!” 
from the stage—just like anyone in her 
groupie audience.) At her death she was 

- "engaged" to Seth Morgan, a college 


student half a dozen years her junior. 


YOUTH EXPERT JAMES COLEMAN 


Less School 
—More Work... 


“With every decade, the length of 
schooling has increased, until a thought- 
ful person must ask whether society can 


PEE MY So Dvasthat laa 1i conceive of no other way for youth to 100 oldsters over 65. While} 

Rese ry'n : come into adulthood." So writes Soci- goods and services, such utop} 

s ologist James Coleman, chairman of the could also “bring down to hue 

Du ge HEC it right to another lonely. Panel on Youth of the Presidents Sci- the care of the young and dit 
4 3 ence Advisory Committee: Best known model Coleman. cites the r 


for his controversial 1966 study of mi- 
nority schooling, Coleman, 47, is a long- 
time student of American youth. In a 
new report, he and his team of nine so- 
cial scientists and educators recom- 
mend more work and less school for. 
young Americans aged 14 to 24. 

The trouble with school, argues 
Coleman, is that its focus is too nar- 


‚row. At their best, schools equip the 


young with basic skills, some knowledge 
of their heritage, and a taste for learn- 
ing. But schools are not designed to pro- 
vide such adult necessities as the abil- 
ity to manage one’s own affairs or to 


engage in "intense, concentrated in-.. 


volvement in an activity." Nor are they 
the place for learning how to take re-i 
sponsibility for and work with others. 
Schools not only fail to develop 
these capabilities, says the Coleman 
panel, but by monopolizing young peo- 


ple's time, they also prevent them from 


acquiring skills elsewhere. Until about 
50 years ago, a child learned how to be 


an adult in his life outside school, es- 


ing them for whatever labor yhen I fir: 
perform, while teaching thenipk State 
skills and overseeing thei yas too s 
schooling. This approach wont back 
sent a fundamental shift away‘the sumn 
traditional American view of¢She ans 
as a means of secular salvation 
also be a move toward an ejHERLENE B 
pattern—apprenticeship. |^ 
Coleman himself. goes by 
panel’s proposal to urge the 
ment of working communitie 
compass all ages. An organi 
1,000 persons would include? 
four and under, 180 aged fivet 


community of the Society 0! 


in upstate New York, which 
tures commercial toys. Uni 
however, his groups wot! 
only during the normal workt 


... If You Can Find 


Many educators would 
Coleman that school per | 
lescence by shielding the sl lit Younc 
real work experience. Mice 
youngster acquire expel 
there are not that many P^ 


For the past three J 
ernment of Canada d Of 
novative program calle a, 
for Youth, which Pays 
dream up and work at P. ie 
to do—such as bike pal" rae 
in distress or day camp* i 
low-income families: en" 

In the U.S., young g 
in the definition O ans 
through federal prot 


and a member of a socially prominent 
New York family. She claimed no man 
could ever give her the rush she felt 
from a wall of applause. A few weeks. 
before her death she told Kristofferson 
she was working on a new tune. “I’m 
Eoo call it," she confided, “I Just 
Made Love to 25,000 People But T 
Goin’ Home Alone." i 
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pecially within his family. But the fam- 
ily no longer serves this function, and 
“school has expanded to fill the time 
that other activities once occupied with- 
Out substituting for them.” Segregated 
bya saturated w. 


which are aimed at P^; 
tionally: ^. 


m 
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AT (ith 16% a year ago; but the 
à AT NA tell the difficulties of 
b ES. Iob. particularly for students 
jding « P 
g Usin Bling summe DORT E for the 
en thers Terry Kintop. < MEN 
: Igy hesota Department of lanpower 
medy i E. says that summer jobs for mid- 
Mu mel youths have been (aet nil” 
sam "We. area. "They don't gua 1 y m spe- 
f dig "WI programs for poor kids, an they 
afit have the contacts the rich kids 

Ald pros, t. Last spring, his advice to job 
eract thers was: “Go out and pound the 
I. W nents and show you are really in- 
provo ted.” Many have been doing just 
ng QUE ar summer long. 
eT Organ It took Natherlene Bolden, a Bronx 
l Orche munity College scholarship stu- 
factories almost four months to find a tem- 
with sutrary job answering a telephone in a 
ITOM afet showroom for $2 an hour. 
er laborihen I first started [in April], the New 
ling thenlrk State Employment Office told me 
ng theiryas too soon,” she says, “but when I 
oach wont back in May, they told me that 
nift away‘the summer jobs had been taken.” 
view of She answered a Sunday newspaper 
salvation. 
ard an eHERLENE BOLDEN BEING INTERVIEWED 
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ad for college students placed by a chain 
of stationery stores and found that by 
10 a.m. on Monday there were no fur- 
ther openings. She went to an employ- 
ment agency that offered a $95-a-week 
switchboard job (for Which she would 
have had to pay a $133 finder's fee), 
but that job never opened up. “I went 
to Morrisania Hospital because I heard 
they were hiring, but they told me there 
was nobody to interview me and they 
would contact me," she says. “I went 
back two weeks later, but nothing was 
available.” Next she went to United 
Parcel “because I was told there were 
jobs. At least they let me fill out an ap- 
plication,” she says. Then they told me 
to keep calling—every other week.” 

Ruth Geyer is a biology major at 
Oberlin, but three days a week (for $3 
an hour) she dons an apron to wax fur- 
niture, wash windows and mop the 
floors of a ten-room house in the 
wealthy Philadelphia suburb of Rose- 
mont, Pa. "I haven't had any other ex- 
perience, so maybe I’m just lucky to 
have found it," she says. 

Nineteen-year-old Kathie Young 
took a temporary job at a lemonade 
stand run by a Chicago bank until she 
was able to land a job as a service clerk 
in a grocery store near her home in Elm- 
hurst, IIl. “The pay stinks,” says the Col- 
lege of DuPage sophomore, *but I hope 
to work my way up to being a checker. 
They get paid $2.57 an hour." 

Chris Bernbrock, 21, a senior at 
Santa Clara University, was turned 
down as a waiter at more than 50 New 
York restaurants before landing a job 
as a hotel night guard. He had hoped 
to make as much as $1,500 this sum- 
mer for tuition and books, but now ex- 
pects.to save only about $500. 

For others who persevered, there 
were odd jobs to be found—some of 
them very odd: 

» Under the auspices of the Nation- 
al Trust for Historic Preservation, a 
Berkeley architecture major, Christo- 
pher Yip, is recording a neglected part 
of Americana by sketching out- 
houses in northern Virginia. His 
pay: $132 a week plus housing in 
a stable. 

> A Stanford coed is inspecting 
the cleanliness of Union Oil filling 
stations for $26 a day. Her job de- 
scription: Sparkle Girl. _ ; 

> A Harvard senior, Lewis 
Jones, got $25 a day to wear a go- 
rilla costume and hand out leaflets 
in a shopping center in Peabody, 
Mass. Eod 

> At Boston University’s em- 
ployment service, Dr. Robert 
Jeanne had no trouble locating 
Martha Francis for $2 an hour to 
mothproof his collection of bugs. 

But for other students, the 
search for a job in the summer of 
'73 has been frustrating. With only 
a few weeks left before schools re- 
open, many have simply given up 
the work ethic and gone to the 
beach for the last days of vacation. 
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MARKET WEEK | 


On a volume of 59,212,170 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com- 
posite closed at 54,58, down 1.26 for 
the week ending August 17. The Dow 
Jones 30 stock industrial average was 
871.84, down 20.54; Standard & Poor's 
500 stock index was 102.31, down 
2.46. Among significant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 


Net 
Stock High Low Close Change i 
Allied Chem.. 35⁄4.. 3438.. 34V5..— 34 í 
Alum Co Am.. 68 .. 6434. 67%..+ Ve 
Amer Airlines. 10%, 9%. 934..— 34 
Am Brands... 3634.. 35 . 35'4.. None 
Am Can..... 29%.. 28'4.. 28%. —1% 
Am Motors... 7A.. 7 .. 7h. — A 
AT&T........ 47%... 47a.. AZVA..— 3A 
AnacCop.... 22⁄2.. 20%.. 21 --—1% 
Avon Prod....112/$..10934.. 11175. . +1% 
Beth Steel.... 26V; 25%.. 26 ..— MW 
Boeing...... 19 .. 18 .. 18'4..—1 
Burling Ind... 28% 27%.. 2754..— % i 
Burroughs. ...22954..219 «-223%..—2% 1 
Cater Trac... 63 5934.. 624..-4- V) 
Champ Intl 18 16%.. 16%..—2 
Chrysler..... 24%.. 23⁄2.. 2334..— % 
Clark Equip... 43 :. 41%.. 42⁄2.. Vo 
Control Data.. 37... 3274.. 344%4..—2% 1 
Corn GI Wks.106%..104 ..104 AA 
Dow Chem... 55%.. 54⁄2.. 5414..— Ya 
DuPont. ..... 167 ..160 --160%..—6% 
Eastern Air... 8%.. 8 .. 8%..— 4 
East Kodak...136%..132%..133%..—2% 
El Paso N G.. 14%.. 13%.. 14 ..— % | 
Exxon 30415 9334.. 89%.. 901/5.. —34 E 
Ford Motor... 54⁄2.. 53%. 53%..+ % 
Gen Dynam.. 21 .. 18⁄2.. 18%..—2% 
Gen Elec..... 61⁄4.. 59⁄2.. 60%..+ % 
Gen Foods... 24 .. 23%.. 2314..— 34 Í 
Gen Motors.. 63⁄2.. 62⁄4.. 62⁄2..— % 1 
Gen Tel & EL. 29'4.. 28⁄2.. 28%..— % f 
Ga Pac...... 36%.. 34⁄4.. 35!A4.. None | 
Goodyear... 224.. 21 .. 21%..— % ; 
Great A & P.. 12 .. 11⁄2.. 11%..— WA | 
Greyhound 14⁄2.. 13%.. 14%..4+ % 4 
Gulf Oil... 2. 235.. 22 .. 22%..—1 i 
IBM......... 304% ..298%..300%..— 34 
Int Harv... .. 33%... 29%.. 3374..4-334 d 
Int Nickel.... 33⁄4.. 31%.. 32'4..— V, 
Int Paper.... 41⁄4.. 39⁄2.. 41 ..-EF1À 


Int Tel & Tel.. 31 


Johns Man.... 20%.. 

Kraftco...... 43⁄2.. 

Kresge SS.... 37%.. 

Litton Ind. . 8r.. 

Lockheed.. 6 . 

LTV Corp 8%. 

McD Doug 20%. 

Merck Co 894. 

SM. Sess 86%.. 

Mobil Oil.... 58%. 

NCRZS... 355. S 
Occid Pet.... 9%.. 

Owens lll. ... 32%.. X 
Pac Gas & El. 25%. 

Pan Am..... 6%. 

Penn Cen.... 2⁄4.. S A 
Penney J. C... 79⁄2.. 75 .. 75%.. —AVA 
Philip Morris..125%..119%2..120 .—6 
Polaroid... .. 129 4..124 ..125 ..-1% 
Proc Gam....108Y$.. 96!4.. 98 .— 1034 
RCA. UE SS 24⁄4.. 23⁄4.. 2334..— 1A 
Reynind..... 49 .. 46'A.. 47 ..—2% 


Rockwell Intl. . 
Sears Roe... . 
Shell Oil..... 
Sou Cal Ed. 
Std Oil Cal. 
Tenneco..... 
Texaco Inc. . . 
Textron....... 
Time Inc. .. .. 
TWA........ 
UAL Inc... ... 
Union Car.... 
Utd Aircraft. . 
US Steel..... 


28⁄2.. 274.. 
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The Mind of the Mass Murderer 


Led to the burial sites by Elmer Wayne 
Henley, 17, and David Owen Brooks, 
18, police last week recovered the bod- 
ies of four.more teen-age boys from 
shallow graves. That brought to 27 the 
body count in Houston’s homosexual- 
torture murders (TIME, Aug. 20), estab- 
lishing a grisly new record* for a series 

of mass killingsin the U.S. 
At midweek only nine of the bod- 


*Surpassing the 25 farm-worker victims of La- 


bor Contractor Juan Corona, who were found two 
years ago in graves near Yuba City, Calif. 
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RICHARD SPECK 


ies had been identified. But that was 
enough for a Harris County (Houston) 
grand jury; it indicted Henley and 
Brooks for murder. Henley was charged 
with shooting one youth and strangling 
another, and Brooks and Henley were 
accused of strangling a boy of 15. 

Before being silenced by their court- 
appointed lawyers, both had freely ad- 
mitted that over the past three years 
they had lured the boys to paint- and 
glue-sniffing parties at the home of 
Dean Arnold Corll, 33. There the vic- 
tims—mostly runaways from the Hous- 
ton area (see box)—were homosexually 
assaulted and then shot or strangled. 

Although the lurid details of the kill- 
ings seemed to be well established, there 
were few clues about the psychological 
factors that led to the orgy of murder. 
Corll, who has been painted as the 
evil mastermind of the operation, was 
dead: it was his murder by Henley 
(who claims that he shot Corll in self- 
defense when the older man threatened 
to molest him sexually and kill him) 
that brought the multiple murders to 
light. Both Henley and Brooks, on the 
advice of their lawyers, have refused 
to speak to a psychiatrist appointed 
by the prosecutor. 

Thus behavioral experts had to rely 
largely on their studies of previous mass 
murderers in speculating about what 
motivated the Houston killers. 

To many of the experts, the sexual 
perversion described by Henley and 
Brooks seemed a particularly significant 
ingredient of the multicide, or mass 

44 murder. “Almost invariably, 
mass murderers have a sex- 
ual motivation,” says Charles 
Wall, a professor of:clinical 
psychiatry at U.C.L.A. “Such 
persons are turned on by in- 
flicting pain on others.” 

Dr. James Lomax, a Gal- 
veston, Texas, physician and 
murder researcher, adds that 
the “mingling of sex with vi- 
olence" occurs frequently in 
the mind of the murderer. In 
one recent study, Lomax 
found that 25% of the young 
male murderers he investi- 
gated had engaged in sexual 
acts, often aberrant, immedi- 
ately after the murder. 

A combination of per- 
verse sex and killing has also 
characterized many of the 
notorious mass murderers of 
history. Gilles de Rais, body- 
guard to Joan of Arc, con- 
fessed at his trial to slaugh- 
tering hundreds of boys in 
the 15th century “solely for 
the pleasure and delectation 
of lust.” Henri Landru, the 
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with the killing of at leats ething st 
shortly after World War | je Heigh 
Hans Grans, was also conyje,fo some 
murders. In 1958 Charles $ "ges that 
ran amuck in Nebraska Same n 
year-old girl friend, Caril pe time in: 
killed ten people; he intern Were lax i 
murderous spree with an ab, We antic 
ual assault on the body of oneg tO" H.I 
tims, a teen-age girl. ices (wh 
Oddly enough, the murd {08 Pers 
Corll seems to have been oro 
by an aversion to sex with wr Pe 
ley had brought 15-year 5 na 
Williams to Corll's house %8 Uem 
strapped to a board face up ui pals 
manacled to the same board ftii fact 
Corll, according to Henley, W about - 
because I brought the chick on, SR 
: £ ) 
That led to their fatal arguton just a 
terward Henley protested, ‘I's of runa 
to bed with that girl.” yyear. D 
Despite the: mass of spe of the 
dence, many experts dispul?}een miss 
that aberrant sex is causaljizing sea 
mass murder. Harry Kozol,¢ than tw 
the Center for the Diagnosis#te thread 
ment of Dangerous PersomstiFred Hi 
chusetts, emphasizes that "wires who t 
sexual murders attract gred4ay, only 
their incidence is rare." In"ünted foi 
der, he has found, "sex dositlSome pa 
be the motivation.” One trilImonths t 
zol has found in common tfen are m 
murderers: “A certain hoof anoth 
about the victims.” Jack theM report t 
example, invariably chose E Lawre 
and the Boston Strangler Upe of tt 
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e Runaways: 
Peciali | P > 
nely «National Problem 
lis Care | could do à better job with a 
cher hà Y. f Boy Scouts,” says Everett Wal- 
ed With . PN tattooed carpenter whose 
e commi Donald, 17, and Jerry, 15, were 
amily of ing the victims of Dean Corll’s sex- 
Umber yer orgies. Like other anguished 
nn, thedints, he is bitter about the failure of 
d hom Houston police to recognize that 
t lea yething strange had been going on 
War | ne Heights section of the city—and 
y conyi jo something about it. Waldrop 
Arles Sian BS that 13 boys disappeared from 
aska wn same neighborhood around the 
Caril Fee time inearly 1971, but that the po- 
c Were lax in searching for his sons. 
5 We anticipated the criticism,” says 
an abro dotor H.D. Caldwell, Chief of Staff 
Y of onets (which includes the Juvenile 
ing Persons) for the Houston po- 
€ murio m eone must be found to assume 

been WSlame.” But, says Houston Police 
with We Herman Short, “This kind of dis- 
"Yearolit, attempt at scapegoating com- 


house, ads an already tragic incident.” 
pu 


a 
ën fact, Houston police records 
Henley, about 280 juveniles are reported 
> chick oring every year from the Heights 
tal argu, just a small fraction of the thou- 
ested, ‘lig of runaways reported in the city 
| yyear. David Hilligiest, believed to 
S of she of the still-unidentified victims, 
s dispul'yeen missing—and the object of an 
causally nizing search by his parents—for 
Kozol, ¢ than two years. "We're hanging 
agnos le thread that our son is still alive,” 
Persons HFred Hilligiest. Of the 5,228 ju- 
that “wis who took off last year, the po- 
ict grélljay, only 424, or 8%, remain un- 
re.” InMunted for today, despite the fact 
ex doesl!Some parents wait for days and 
One til/months before reporting that their 
nmon a Ten are missing. Many, like the par- 
tain hOf another victim, Marty. Jones, 
ack theM report them at all. For instance, 
chose fee Lawrence, whose son Billy, 15, 
angler (PONE of the victims, tearfully con- 
ly worn t at he never alerted the police; 
psych Usht that Billy was in Austin play- 
ard Me 
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ing in a rock band. Although runaways 
are not official police business in Texas 
(because, as in most states, there is no 
law against a minor's leaving home), the 
force maintains a round-the-clock ju- 
venile missing-persons desk; 90 officers 
are available to investigate runaway 
cases. 

Other American cities report that 
they too have the runaway problem un- 
der control. New York City police say 
they solve 9596 of the 13,000 cases they 
process annually. Chicago dealt with 
16,500 missing youths last year and 
solved 99.596 of the cases. Los Angeles 
has now cleared 90% of the 7,601 cases 
reported in 1972. 

Even so, the number of juvenile run- 
aways seems to be going up across the 
nation. The FBI reports that 164,000 
runaways were taken into custody (most 
are then simply returned to their par- 
ents) in 1972, compared with only 118,- 
000 in 1967. (Ironically, the number of 
runaway cases in Houston declined al- 
most 10% between 1971 and 1972.) Be- 
cause most runaways are not reported 
missing, authorities estimate the U.S. to- 
tal last year at 1,000,000. 


Though the nature of the runaways ' 


varies from city to city, across the na- 
tion the youthful fugitives seem to have 
one thing in common: they are fleeing 
their parents. At San Francisco's Huck- 


sonal humiliation-and a sense of pow- 
erlessness and personal inadequacy. 


Another list has been compiled by - 


Joseph Wepman, a psychology profes- 
sor at the University of Chicago. His 
“commonalities” among mass murder- 
ers: inability to hold a job; no apparent 
feelings toward the victims; seeing the 
victims as objects, not people and of- 
ten not viewing their crime as murder. 

Still other experts believe that 
certain physical abnormalities play an 
important role in producing a mass 
murderer. Among them: chromosome 
irregularities, hormonal imbalances and 
brain damage. Charles Whitman, for 
instance, was found to have a brain 
tumor. Another mass murderer, Rich- 
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ard Speck, who killed eight student were liked 
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leberry House, which counsels under- 
18 runaways, Steve Lieberman, co-di- 
rector of Youth Advocates, the center's 
Sponsoring agency, says: "Most run- 
aways leave home for a legitimate rea- 
son." Some typical reasons: beatings by 
brutal parents, arguments over the use 
of drugs, lack of freedom, and some- 
times anger on the part of girls toward 
sexual advances by their fathers or step- 
fathers. Furthermore, says Lieberman, 
"About two-thirds of the kids come 
from homes where the marriage of their 
natural parents is not intact." 
n 

Itis for these reasons that the Look- 
ing Glass Runaway Center in Chicago 
attempts to steer its runaways clear of 
the authorities. Says Counselor Anne 
Fortune: "We feel it's inappropriate to 
report these Kids, unless legally neces- 
sary, because it's usually the idea of au- 
thority that they're running away from 
in the first place." 

But many runaway centers are fac- 
ing a crisis; their federal funding will 
run out if Congress fails to pass the Run- 
away Youth Act, now under consid- 
eration. If they are forced to close, 
says Bruce McQuaker of the Traveler's 
Aid Society, which sponsors Looking 
Glass, "that's just one less chance for 
the runaway and one more chance for 
a Houston." 


nurses in Chicago in 1966, suffered 
severe head injuries as a child. The psy- 
chiatrist who examined him prior to 
trial, Dr. Marvin Ziporyn, believes that 
he became a killer because of ensuing 
brain damage. ; 

Ziporyn, who has since written a 
book on Speck and examined more than 
300 other murderers, also contends that 
they seem “normal” until that *moment 
when the brakes go"—when the right 
combination of chemical, physical, psy- 
chic and social factors sends them out 
of control. “In a serial crime like Hous: 
ton,” Ziporyn says, “it's probably 
to say that after the first er 
saw it was easy to kill, 


Graven Images 


What is the ideal museum show? 
The answer will depend on what you 
think museums ought to do, but in the 
area of art history it would be very hard 
to better the main summer offering of 
Washington's National Gallery of Art, 
“Barly Italian Engravings.” This is a re- 
condite field, for Italian Renaissance 
prints are rare, and great ones excru- 
ciatingly so. Simply because they were 
meant to be widely distributed—wheth- 
er as cheap ex-votos Or as artists’ sam- 
ples—most of them have been lost. 

The National Gallery’s show, di- 
rected by a trio of experts (Konrad Ob- 
erhuber, Jay Levenson and Jacquelyn 
Sheehan), brings together some 200 
examples, ranging from masterpieces 
like Andrea Mantegna’s Entombment 
of Christ to a cheery bit of erotica (in- 
volving a girl who bears a startling re- 
semblance to Alice in Wonderland) by 
an anonymous North Italian artist of 
the late 15th century. This is the kind of 
thing major museums ought to be about, 
when they are not distracted by show 
biz and self-puffery. One sees the print 
discovering its own nature and destiny 
as copper engraving changed from pop- 
ular illustration to the status of an inde- 
pendent “fine art" medium. 2 

Several things commended engrav- 
ing to artists of the Italian Renaissance. 
At the beginning, it was linked to (and 
may have come from) niello-work, a 
decorative technique used by gold- 
smiths and armorers since the Middle 
Ages. With his sharp cutting and 
scratching points, his burin and needle 
and burnisher, the artist scribed a de- 
sign on a metal plate and filled its 
grooves with a black pigment which 
when heated, solidified like enamel. 
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F "BATTLE OF T NUDES 
A primal death fight before a frieze of grapevines. pe 
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The first niellist to substitute wet ink 
for hard paste, to press a sheet of pa- 
per onto the metal and so invent the 
copperplate engraving, seems to have 
been a Florentine goldsmith named 
Maso Finiguerra (1426-64). The tech- 
nique suited its period. It demanded 
tough, precise outline drawing and re- 
sponded to absolute clarity of form. 
Hence it was ideal for a precisionist like 
Mantegna, whose few engravings are al- 
most mineral in their sharpness. Not 
even the drapery on his figures was soft; 
with deep cuts and cracking angles, it 
might have been carved from obsidian. 

The medium obviously did not ri- 
val painting or drawing in importance. 
Nevertheless, a wide range of artists 
(Fra Angelico, Jacopo de’ Barbari, 
Francesco Rosselli) did multiply their 
images on copper, so that Italian pro- 
totypes and compositions filtered in- 
creasingly through to northern Europe; 
in the mid-17th century, Rembrandt 
was still extracting poses and situations 
from prints Mantegna and others had 
made 200 years before. 

Ritual Combat. Leonardo da Vin- 
ci made no prints of his own (the hard 
engraver's line could not produce the 
veiled modeling he sought), but some 
of his designs were engraved by Mil- 
anese artists. These were the "knots" 
(see cut), which may have been used as 
entrance tickets for the sessions of an 
artists’ club over which Leonardo is 
thought to have presided in Milan. No 
doubt these patterns, interlacing and re- 
turning upon themselves with eye-fool- 
ing complexity, have a remote origin in 
Islamic tilework. But like the plant ten- 
drils and braided water currents that 
recur in his drawings, they are also part 
of Leonardo's delight in twisting move- 
«ment, here rendered abstract with a de- 
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skinny bows he wore as Michigan's 
Governor (1949-60), Williams, now a 
state supreme court justice, sports but- 
terflies instead. He insists that they are 
"more handsome and comfortable than 
the other kind." 

With the butterfly, however, knot 
making is a bit more difficult. The ma- 
terial is bulkier, wider, more difficult to 
pull through a knot. Many stores offer il- 
lustrated instructions on. the proper 
method—which is not much different 
from tying a shoelace or anything else 
tied in a bow shape. Still, retailers say, 
younger men wearing bows for the first 
time prefer the already-tied clip-ons. 
Older customers still go for the tie-your- 
own, recalling a sartorial skill many 
learned years ago. Perfect symmetry is 
not the goal anyway. There is a certain 
virtue in a tie that is slightly askew. 
Some retailers feel traditions must be 
defended. At Brooks Bros. in Los An- 
geles, Manager Ray Dwinell carries 
only the tie-your-own kind. 


House on the Range 


It wasn't much to look at: linoleum 
on the floors, a small waiting room with 
metal folding chairs, a jukebox, the bed- 
rooms out back. But to the townspeople 
of La Grange (pop. 3,000), as well as 
to farmhands and college students in 
the surrounding East Texas counties, 
Edna's Fashionable Ranch and Board- 
ing House, known as "the Chicken 
Ranch," was as cherished as any mon- 
ument, and far more functional. 

Started in 1844, the Chicken Ranch 
had seen a string of madams. The lat- 
est was a comely brunette in her 40s, 
Edna Milton. Nobody knew where 
Edna came from, but that did not mat- 
ter. She ran a clean house that fulfilled 
its function: no drugs, no liquor, no 
teen-age whores. The girls, says one old 
customer, were "not too pretty, but not 
ugly. They were a sure thing.” Edna pro- 
vided services without any fancy Polly 

er-type "extras." 

RU nefas Edna's time, the place 
was as much a part of the community 
as the general store. During the Depres- 
sion, farm boys with no money paid 
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with chickens—hence the bordello's 
name. [n more prosperous times, the 
house was good for the town's econ- 
omy. Says Lester Zapalac, publisher of 
the La Grange Journal, the town’s only 
newspaper: "The girls bought all their 


clothes here, their eats. It brought busi-.. 


ness for the community." When the 
town would hold a big barbecue, the 
girls at Edna's, of course, were not in- 
vited. However, the townsfolk would 
often send some leftovers back to the 
girls. The fund for the new La Grange 
hospital was enriched $10,000 grdce 
aux filles at Edna's. 

Probably the strongest supporters of 
Edna's were the college students, par- 
ticularly from the Bryan campus of 
Texas A. & M. The school was all male 
until recently, and a Houston girls’ 
school, a strict Roman Catholic insti- 
tution, offered small solace to the lusty. 
So the Chicken Ranch became an ac- 
cepted extracurricular activity—and 
the scene of some rites of passage. “If 
we found out somebody was a virgin,” 
says one A. & M. graduate, "we'd kid- 
nap him, tie him up on the floorboard, 
and take him to the ranch.” So routine 
were evenings at Edna’s that the school 
began to provide penicillin free. 

Now the prescription is more likely 
to be a cold shower or a trip to nearby 
Austin. For this month the Chicken 
Ranch was closed by official fiat from 
the state capital. The 16 girls are gone, 
and no one Knows where Edna is. 

Earlier this summer, a Houston TV 
Station did a story about the Chicken 
Ranch that brought excessive attention 
to an open secret. Governor Dolph 
Briscoe ordered La Grange Sheriff 
T.J. Flournoy to enforce the state's an- 
tiprostitution law. The town fought 
back, gathering signatures on a save- 
the-Chicken petition. Many wives 
signed, responding to the old argument 
that morality aside, the house had pro- 
vided a necessary outlet that protected: 
respectable girls from rape. Flourno 
Supported the petition drive and e 
considered a personal to Bri 
coe. But in the end he did 
a telephone call to E 
years of tradition i 
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Chris Evert: Miss Cool on the Court 


When St. Thomas Aquinas High School 
in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., held its com- 
mencement exercises three months ago, 
the girl voted most popular by her fel- 
low students was noticeably absent. She 
was off on a European tour trying to 
live up to another title bestowed by 
her schoolmates: most likely to suc- 
ceed. As it happened, Christine Marie 
Evert, 18, class of °73, honor student 
and yearbook sports editor, was des- 
tined for some graduate work in the 
School of Hard Knocks, Big-Time Ten- 
nis Department. 

In her first season as a tennis pro- 
fessional, Evert started out with every- 
thing going for her—perhaps too much. 
In only two years she had leapfrogged 
from obscurity to national fame. In 
technique, tennis attire and hair style 
she had become the model for her gen- 
eration of players. Having just become 
a princess of women’s tennis, she was al- 
ready being touted for empress. 

Needed Struggle. She knew that 
she still had a few things to learn, and 
that was perhaps one reason why she 
spurned the rebel pro circuit led by Bil- 
lie Jean King and Margaret Court. 
Chrissie joined the weaker tour spon- 
sored by the rival United States Lawn 
Tennis Association. Not surprisingly, in 
her first two months of playing for pay, 
she won 29 of 30 matches. “Being a 
pro,” she said, flashing her most-likely- 
to-succeed smile, “is lots of fun.” Still, 
she so dominated the U.S.L.T.A. compe- 
tition that she soon began to worry that 
she might be losing her competitive 
edge. “I just want someone to start test- 
ing me," she said after a while, "some- 
one to give me a real struggle.” 

She got it when the two warring 
women's groups declared a truce that al- 
lowed players from both circuits to 
compete against one another in major 
tournaments. Evert's first test came at 
the French Open in June when she ad- 
vanced to the finals against Margaret 
Court, won the first set 7-6, took a com- 
manding 5-3 lead in the second—and 
then fell apart. Suffering from a bad 
case of overconfidence, she blew the sec- 
ond set 7-6 and lost the third 6-4. Then 
in quick and dispiriting succession, she 
lost to Australias Evonne Goolagong 
in the finals of the Italian Open, to Brit- 
ain's Virginia Wade in the semifinals at 
Nottingham and to the U.S/s Julie 
Heldman in the quarter-finals of the 
London Grass Cóurt Championships. 
Evert staged a brief comeback at Wim- 
bledon by defeating Court but then got 

soundly spanked in the finals by Billie 
Jean King. 

Chrissie came back to the U.S. with 
an attitude of “thanks, I needed that.” 


Last week she told TIME Correspondent. 


Peter Range: “I’m not used to losing. 


Europe was really the proof that I could. 
It made me realize that I wasn't put- 
ting 100% into my matches, that I can 
produce some good tennis only when 
I'm really hungry to win.” Added her 
mother and traveling companion, Co- 
lette: "Europe was good for Chrissie. 
She realized that she was no longer the 
prima donna. She had her first slump. 
Nobody paid much attention to her at 
Wimbledon because she had been los- 
ing. It was a kind of relief." 

Specifically, the kind of relief that 
can turn a gritty young lady into an even 
more formidable competitor. Immedi- 
ately after Wimbledon; she spent long 
hours practicing on her home court in 
Fort Lauderdale and then went out and 
won two of her next three tournaments. 
As of last week, she had won an im- 
pressive eight of 15 tournaments in her 
first eight months as a pro. And, de- 
spite her lapse in Europe, she harbors 
no fears about the big triumvirate of 
King (“Her weakness is her impa- 
tience”), Court ("She scared me at first 
because she is so strong and big, but no 
more") and Goolagong (“Evonne, well, 
she goes up and down and 1 just stay 
level”). In her brief career, in fact, 
Chrissie has defeated Billie Jean four 
matches out of seven, Margaret four out 
of six and Evonne five out of eight. 

Evert does not have to wait long for 
another big test. It starts next week 
when the U.S. Open begins at Forest 
Hills, where she made her first big splash 
two years ago. Whatever happens at 
Forest Hills, Evert’s future is unques- 
tionably bullish. Chrissie the pro is far 
more accomplished than Chrissie the 
amateur, and has time to overcome her 
remaining flaws: a reluctance to rush 
the net aggressively, a volley that too, 
often fails and a serve that too seldom 
overpowers. Over the past two years, 
she has shot up 374 in. and added ten 
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d Noch aplomb befits the girl who has 
ne is hite the game's most attractive fash- 
uating tate since Gussie Moran flashed 
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tournament player, is the tennis 
pro at the Holiday Park Courts 
in Fort Lauderdale. “One day 
when I was six,” Chrissie recalls, 
“my dad took me to a park. He 
puta racket in my hand and threw 
balls to me. I missed them all. We 
did this every day. After a few 
weeks I started hitting a few of 
them back. Then I remember lik- 
ing it a lot. My dad made fun out 
of it. He'd say, "Okay, ten over 
the net and [ll buy you a Coke’ 
I'd wake up at 8 a.m. and be over 
at the courts at 8:30. Some other 
girls and I would bring our lunch 
and stay till about 5. Until I was 
about eight, I just usually hit. Af- 
ter two years, I started playing 
games. 

She was a nationally ranked 
player at elevén. At 15 she went 
alone to a tournament in Char- 
lotte, N.C., scored a stunning 
upset^over Wimbledon Champ 
Margaret Court and burst into 
happy, astonished tears. At 16 she 
journeyed to Forest Hills, pro- 
nounced herself “petrified” and then 
won one dramatic victory after anoth- 
er to become the instant darling of the 
galleries. Billie Jean defeated her in the 
semifinals, but Chrissie had made her 
mark. The next year she took her re- 
venge in Fort Lauderdale by humiliat- 
ing King 6-1, 6-0. 

It is one of the ironies of the King- 
Evert rivalry that the younger woman 
has benefited heavily from King’s zeal- 
ous campaign for bigger purses and in- 
creased recognition for women’s ten- 
nis. Yet Evert, a traditional type 
from a devoutly Catholic family, pooh- 
poohs Women’s Lib and has criticized 
King’s break from the male-dominated 
US.L.T.A. The cash, however, is non- 
ideological. So far this year, Evert has 
won $70,050. With endorsement mon- 
ey from Puritan and Wilson Sporting 
Goods, she figures to earn around 
$150,000. Most of the offers to lend her 
name to everything from leg lotion and 
deodorants to toothpaste and soap pow- 
der have been turned down. Explains 
KEN REGAN—CAMERA S 
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Jimmy Evert: “It takes time to do these 
things. When Chrissie's not playing ten- 
nis, l'd rather she not be doing things 
that will tire her out. This is still a game 
with us. It’s not a business." 

So far, Chrissie's only luxuries are 
an expanded wardrobe and a new Olds- 
mobile Cutlass Supreme with a stereo 
tape deck. a gift from a tournament 
sponsor. Otherwise, says her mother, 
"the most notable difference is that in- 
stead of buying $1 souvenirs for her 
brothers and sisters when she travels, 
she'll spend $5." 

Serious Sessions. Chrissie has four 
brothers and sisters, tennis devotees all. 
Drew, 19, plays for Auburn University; 
Jeanne, 15, recently turned pro and is 
ranked No. 16 among U.S. women play- 
ers; John, 11, is ranked No. 2 in Flor- 
ida in his age group; and Clare. 5, fresh 
from a season of warming up with a fly- 
swatter, is already out on the courts with 
her sawed-off racket. 

The family's modest seven-room 
bungalow, just six blocks from the Hol- 
iday Park Courts, is a kind of Evert hall 
of fame, a storehouse for 250 trophies 
that the children have won over the 
years. Chrissie still shares a small bed- 
room with Jeanne. It is typically teen: 
frilly pink motif, TV set for watching 
Soap operas, shoebox filled with eye 
makeup, copies of Seventeen magazine, 

Between tournaments, Jimmy Evert 
requires Chrissie to put in at least four 
hours of practice every day. His instruc- 
tion is so painstaking that he gives the 
girls new balls at about the same time 
they would get them in a match, thus 
preventing any bad habits that might 
develop from hitting dead ones. The ses- 
sions are serious. The moment the 
younger Evert gets the least bit sloppy, 
her older sister will reprimand her with 
a sharp, "Oh, Jeanne!” 

Of late, though, whenever her oth- 
er practice partner begins acting up, 
Chrissie gives out a girlish squeal, “Oh, 
Jimmeee!” He is Jimmy Connors, 20, 
the hottest young U.S. player on the 
men’s pro circuit. They met over a Coke 
at Wimbledon last year, and it has been 
asteady match ever since. Though their 
practice sessions invariably attract a 
fenceful of admiring fans, they some- 
times end their workouts with some un- 
abashed on-court smooching. An eve- 
ning date usually consists of a movie 
and a McDonald’s cheeseburger. Re- 
cently Chrissie won a major concession 
from her strict parents: her 11 p.m. cur- 
few was moved back to midnight. 

To hear Chrissie tell it, she will not 
have to sacrifice her personal life for 
too long. She insists that she intends to 
quit the pro game in three to five years, 
get married and have two to four chil- 
dren. “Too long a tennis career can ruin 
a girl and harden her,” she says. “Ten- 
nis isn't the most important thing in m: 
life. It’s so materialistic. Marriage an 
family are more important, and so is. 
ligion—and love. I'd rather be kn 
for being a girl than gat 
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The Turning Tide 


THE WOODEN SHEPHERDESS 
by RICHARD HUGHES 
389 pages. Harper & Row. $7.50. 


“All that nonfiction can do is an- 
swer questions," British Novelist Rich- 
ard Hughes once said. “It's fictions 
business to ask them." Yet Hughes is 
trying to have it both ways in his long 
multivolume historical novel about the 
roots of World War ll, which began 
with The Fox in the Attic in 1962. He 
puts his imaginary characters through 
the usual novelistic hoops—love affairs, 
deaths, getting and spending. At the 

same time he trundles on historical fig- 
ures like Hitler and Lloyd George to 
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A race with the undertaker. 


go through well-documented paces 
—speeches, rivalries, rises and falls 
from power. Fiction jostles with non- 
fiction, and questions are fitted to 
answers. 
Or are they? The scheme worked 
well enough in The Fox in the Attic. 
Hughes was widely praised for it, in part 
because the private concerns of char- 
acters had an ironic bearing on the pub- 
lic doings of the historical figures. The 
young hero, an enlightened Welsh aris- 
tocrat named Augustine Penry-Herbert, 
seemed to exemplify the misguided 
good will of his generation in England; 
he believed that 1917 had ended, not 
begun, the pattern of world wars. The 
Bavarian relatives whom Augustine vis- 
ited for a while reflected the social and 
psychological disarray of Germany in 
the early 1920s. The concluding set 
piece of Hitler's abortive 1923 beer-hall 
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putsch in Munich suggested the tidal 
pull of events in which all the charac- 
ters were destined to be caught up. — 
Hughes’ second installment is The 
Wooden Shepherdess. It carries Augus- 
tine and the story up through | 934, and 
ends with another Nazi set piece—Hit- 
ler's blood purge of scores of rivals and 
former associates in that year to con- 
solidate his power. Hughes creative 
tide, however, shows signs of slacken- 
ing. Mitzi, the German cousin whom 
Augustine loved in Fox, has now gone 
blind and entered a Carmelite convent. 
Augustine's brother-in-law, the M.P., is 
still dithering over Liberal Party and 
parliamentary infighting. Augustine 
himself roves through Prohibition 
America, falling in with a neither beau- 
tiful nor damned crowd of 
would-be Fitzgeraldian teen- 
agers. He even trots off on 
an Arabian Nights adventure 
in Morocco. Effective and 
colorful as some of this is, 
what does it have to do with 
Hughes’ larger theme? The 
interrelation between private 
and public realms seems to 
have.broken down. The nar- 
rative tends to lurch from 
near-history to near-fiction 
(“But Hitler, Strasser—how 
could these distant rivalries 
ever matter to .Coventry?"). 
The key to the problem 
is Hughes' passive protago- 
nist. Augustine has intelli- 
gence, a keen eye and chal- 
lenging ideas about the 
immorality of power. Yet as 
he seeks any diversion but 
work, as he shies away from 
marrying, or as he takes an 
interest in Welsh miners 
while avoiding involvement 
in Britain's general strike of 
1926, Augustine begins to 
seem like some maddening 
dilettante who will not face 
upto what Hughes, inan endearing, old- 
fashioned way; calls the human predic- 
ament, Perhaps anticipating the read- 
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ers disenchantment with Augustine, ` 


Hughes has his cynical Tory friend Jer- 
emy make a plea about “Augustine's 
knack of having things happen to him 
without ever needing to lift a finger to 
make them happen.” 

_ Well, one thing that presumably is 
Boing to happen to him is World 
War IJ. When it does, in some subse- 
quent volume, perhaps the relevance of 
all that seems diffuse and maundering 
in Shepherdess will come clear. Perhaps 
the grand design that prompted some re- 
viewers to invoke Tolstoy when Fox 
was published will emerge again. But 
Hughes is 73, anda painfully slow writ- 
er. When he conceived his ambitious 
project he had only two novels to his 
credit: the minor classic A High Wind 
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THE KING'S GREY MARE 
by ROSEMARY HAWLEY JARMay M^; 
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His Scapegrace’s editor), this yarn is a 
thorough, almost scholarly pastiche of 
Victorian lingo and manners. It fairly 
reeks of historical authenticity—and of 
blood—for Flashman, in his early 30s, 
is still his old bully self, a lucky coward 
and a genial sadist. 
The year is 1854, and after “rog- 
ering” his wifeina London closet, he de- 
parts for the Crimea, where—you have 
guessed it already—he leads the charge 
of the Light Brigade (without meaning 
to), falls prisoner to Cossacks, escapes 
from the Russian steppes by sled, and, 
after many a contretemps, foils the 
Czar’s plan to overrun India by help- 
ing a grisly band of Transcaucasians to 
blow up two boatloads of gunpowder. 
Along the way, he manages to dal- 
ly with two Cossack women and one 
semi-Chinese Amazon known as the 
Silk One. He picks up fluent Russian 
and pushes into Pushtu and Persian. As 
usual, his feats are preposterous and ir- 
resistible—if they happen to strike the 
reader in the right mood. Well and good, 
but Fraser had better not rest on his lau- 
rels. American Flashmaniacs can hard- 
ly be expected to wait much longer for 
him to come across with the great man's 
oft-hinted-at memories of cutthroat 
days at Little Big Horn and gunfights 
with Kit Carson. a Ray Sokolov 


Leapin' Lizard 
THE SALAMANDER 


by MORRIS WEST 
355 pages. Morrow. $7.95. 


A neo-Fascist Italian general is 
found stiff as a pillar in his Roman bed. 
Assigned to tidy up the death, Colonel 
Dante Alighieri Matucci of the Service 
for Defense Information quickly wades 
waist-deep into a gooey pasta of con- 
spiracy. What about the mysterious call- 
ing card—and the heraldic salamander 
inscribed on it—found under the gen- 
eral's bed? What if Matucci's own boss, 
the country's security chief, is actually 
part of a right-wing plot figureheaded 
by the dead general? What if a second 
apprentice tyrant is being groomed in 
the wings for a colpo di stato? 

Poor Colonel Matucci has the dev- 
il's own time getting to the bottom of 
all this. All of his informants are vol- 
uble expositors from the “How is your 
father, the Archduke?" school of dia- 
logue. Matucci's tiniest queries elicit en- 
cyclopedic replies. Matucci is also af- 
flicted with an odd syntactic ataxia that 
makes his English sound like an Amer- 
ican’s idea of Italian. Thus handi- 
capped, Matucci loses his struggles with 
metaphors (“A new conviction was 
crystallizing out n the murky fluid of 

wn thoughts"). : 
D Small wands then that .Matucci 
feels badly used by his superiors. His 
most entertaining manipulator is the 
Salamander himself—an old, immense- 
ly rich fairy Godfather. Like the leg- 
endary salamander who lives in flame, 
he has survived the fires of illegitimacy 
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and Mussolini’s Fascism with his liz- 
ard's skin unscathed. The Salamander 
does for West's story what the wolf does 
for the tale of Red Riding Hood. As a 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection, The 
Salamander will be widely sold, but it 
reads like a mere shadow between 
West's conception and the inevitable 
movie. It is hard not to conclude that 
somewhere film technicians are already 
at work outfitting a chameleon with an 
asbestos costume. a Paul Gray 


Doctors’ Dilemmas 


WARD 402 
by RONALD J. GLASSER, M.D. 
232 pages. George Braziller. $6.95. 


"They want her to die. They want 
her to die now." An overworked intern 
admits Mary Berquam, a little girl with 
leukemia, to the pediatrics ward of a 
university hospital to die. But the res- 
ident, McMillan, overrules her father's 
demand to let her die in peace. *I had 
no time for goofy parents," recalls the 
intern. Enter the cold, stern hematology 
chief, Prader. He persuades the Ber- 
quams to have Mary treated for the sake 
of scientific research. Mary's condition 
seems to improve. 

In the background of Dr. Ronald 
Glasser's chronicle of hospital life are 
other children with fatal, costly chron- 
ic diseases, like the four-year-old boy 
plagued by unsuccessful kidney trans- 
plants. Mary's father stirs up a cam- 
paign of timid, deferential parents 
against the doctors, who never explain 
anything. "A f------ cab driver asking 
me about penicillin!” one doctor re- 
sponds. "Talking to parents or patients 
was not our thing,” the intern muses. 
"We were not very good with death." 
A nurse agrees: "You're all so smug and 
self-centered and unapproachable." 

All of a sudden, Mary's spine fills 
with pus and she bleeds into her skin 
and her brain. "You son of a bitch!" 
shouts her father. "Haven't you tortured 


RONALD J. GLASSER 
A call for Chekhov. 
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There's good reasori why advertisers 
around the world invest more in TIME 
than in any other magazine. Good reason 
why in the international editions alone, 
'some 1,500 advertisers spent about 


$30 million last year. 


Advertisers put more in TIME because 
they get more out of.it. Here are some 


of the things TIME 


| 


offers. 


Setting. TIME's editorial scope and 
style give extra impact to the advertis- 
ing pages. Its concise report of the 
whole world's news, organized into 
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M onc TIM pe uiis s E m You can buy TIME World i 
minga portunity för con y | and cover the whole globe in a single 
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| Timeispartof 

|| Rolexs business. 
is part of it. 

00. 


The qualities that make a Rolex watch 
distinctive are the ones that make it expensive 
Rolex recognizes that a product's price, toa 
large degree, determines who will buy it. 
That's why the company aims its advertising 
at a selective market. And because Rolex 
knows something about media, as well as 


watches, itchooses TIME to communicate if 
with that market. 


In the magazine's Atlantic, Asia, Latin America 
and U.S. editions, Rolex reaches a 
concentration of people for whom a watch is 

| more than just a means of telling time. Just as 


1 TIME is more than Simply a way of keeping 
up to date with the news.  - 


| TIME 


| for multinational marketing, 
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Technology of the future. 
Dedication of the past. 
| Seiko, the quality watch of today. 


There is one place in today’s world where two vital traditions 
merge to perfection. . 


At Seiko. i 

Orie is the tradition of proud handcraftsmanship and untiring  . 
Skill often feared lost in these pressured times. à) 

The other is a tradition of advanced research leading to a 
Sophisticated micro-electronic technology. pe 

Extending these two traditions even further, Seiko insures its 
Standards of quality by making all parts of every Seiko watch. 

This perfect blending of the past and the future results in 


the quality watch of today: Seiko. - 


K. Hattori & Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. 


Someday all watches will be made this way. \ 
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Shaping a happier tomorrow—today. 


You're already familiar with Mitsui Shipbuilding & 
Engineering as one of the world’s leading shipbuilders. 
And if you are like a lot of people, (i 
you probably think building ships is our only business. -E 
That’s easy to understand because ships are ii 
the industrial product we are most known for, Wi 
but we also have a diversified heavy industry capacity. is 
Five separate divisions market every imaginable type of plant, 
system and equipment. This vast engineering expertise is 
helping to make living better for millions of people everywhere. 
- Mitsui Shipbuilding & Engineering — serving society 
through industrial progress. 
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Hail Minnesota 


Sir / Your rah-rah piece on the North Star 
State [Aug. 13] evokes memories and nos- 
talgia—principally for those marvelous 
lakes. Surely you stirred a million of us ex- 
patriate Gophers to sing one chorus of Hail/ 
Minnesota. But there was one grievous er- 
ror about the Minnesota mosquitoes: it is 
the dive bombers that are half the size of 
the native anopheles, not vice versa! 
HOWARD M. KAPLAN 
Greenwood Village, Colo. 


Sir / People think I am crazy when I refer 
to my home state as "God's country." 
Thanks for letting everyone so eloquently 
know that Minnesota is truly all about the 
good life. 

STEPHANIE PADGETT 

Chicago 


Sir / A native Minnesotan, I was deeply dis- 
appointed in Time's cover story on the 
"good life" back home. You have passed 
off one small part of Minnesota as being 
the entire state. While the people, activities 
and lakes of Minneapolis-St. Paul are im- 
portant, to dwell on them almost exclusive- 
ly is a grievous slight to all the other peo- 
ple and varied areas of that state. 

SUSAN T. BAGLEY 

Cincinnati 


Sir / Except for New York City, for which 
I take no responsibility, New York is a pret- 
ty good state too! 

DANIEL R. DWYER 

Jamestown, N.Y. 


Sir / I spent 21 years of my life waiting to 
get out of Minnesota. True, the lakes are 
blue, the sky is big, the air is fairly clear. 
But God, the place is unutterably dull. 

It'sa nice place to visit—in the summer 
—but I wouldn't want to live there. 

M. THOMAS HINKEMEYER 

Bayside, N.Y. 


Incisive Analysis 


Sir / Stefan Kanfer's "Words from Water- 
gate" [Aug. 13] is the most incisive and in- 
structive analysis of the Watergate mess 
that I have yet read. How right he is in re- 
alizing that those tidy adjectives, nouns and 
verbs can soften the grossest indiscretions 
and crimes. 

DENNIS M. DALMAN 

St. Cloud, Minn. 


Sir / Stefan Kanfer's Essay exposed anoth- 
er bit of hard truth Anco the Wah 
gate mess. All the beating around the bush 
in the Watergate hearings so perfectly sym- 
bolizes the unfortunate breakdown in com- 
munication that has been paralyzing the real 
function of our Government—representing 
the people by means of a general under- 
standing of truth. I, like other proud Amer- 
icans, have been disillusioned by this large 
scandal, but hope that the outcome of the 
hearings will only mean a great improve- 
ment in our Governments involvement 
with the American people. 

KENNETH VANDERBEEK 

Williamsville, N.Y. 


m 


Lessons of Watergate 


Sir / If there is anything to be learned from 
Watergate, it is that election campaign re- 
formispastdue. . 

The most tragic consequence of the re- 
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cent disclosures of political corruption is the 
erosion of public confidence in our elected 
officials and the two-party system.  — . 

Nothing short of complete elimination 
of all political contributions, to be replaced 
by adequate public funding. will restore the 
public’s lost confidence. 

BERT F. EDWARDS 

Denver 


Sir / Recent experience in our national po- 
litical life indicates some rigid features of 
our presidential system will cause trouble 
in the future. 

We would do well to adopt certain fea- 
tures of the parliamentary system: constant 
confrontation of Government officials by 
responsible opposition leaders, and Exec- 
utive power based upon majority support 
in Congress or upon majority support in the 
nation determined by special election. 

CHARLES S. MCMINN 

Bradenton; Fla. 


Sir / Last November several people told me 
that if I voted for McGovern the morale of 
the citizenry would suffer, the country 
would be in a big mess, and there would be 
corruption in Government. 

They were right—I voted for McGov- 
ern and all those things have come true! 

(THE REV.) DONALD C. BUSHFIELD 

Torrance, Calif. 


Sir / Why is it that you Americans are bent 
on making Watergate Nixon's Waterloo? 

Are you sure this is what you want to 
do to.the man who got you out of Viet Nam. 
made friends with the Chinese, lifted the 
Iron Curtain a bit—all within the past few 
years? Is this your way of saying thank you 
to a great leader who has done a lot for 
peace? 

ALBERTO M. SORIANO 

Davao City, Philippines 


Nonsupport 


Sir / Yourreporters are more accurat 

the White House staff, but not much OE 
I voted for Humphrey, not Nixon, in '68 
[July 9]. My vote for Nixon was in '72 
—along with a few other Democrats who 
just couldn't swallow George McGovern. 

I never campaigned for nor contribut- 
ed a nickel to Nixon in any campaign for 
any office. Neither do I consider myself “a 
presidential supporter.” 

SAM M. LAMBERT 

Washington, D.C. 


Prankster Tuck 


Sir / Perhaps I have been oversensitize 
Watergate, but I am not amused by ony 
Tuck endhi: antics [Aug. 13]. 

Ir. Tuck's tricks are every bi - 
rehensible as the Watergate BOE CER 
a great deal funnier on the surface. Politics 
ought not to be humorless, but it is serious 
business, and the manipulation of a candi- 
date's campaign by outsiders is disgusting 
nomatter who does the manipulating 

THOMAS A. PENN i 
Lansdale, Pa. 


Urban Homesteading 


Sir/ The title of your article " 

Homesteaders” [Aug. 13] implies: wae 
properties to be restored by Philadelphia 
City Councilman Joseph E. Coleman's Ur- 
ban-Homesteading bill are only ghetto 
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Emergency Care 


Sir / The improvement of inj 
ical care is most encouraging Ch 
als in the Pit,” Aug. 13]. H h : 
should also point out that befor 14 
arrives at the hospital, emergen d 
services are usually abysmal, Jj 
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alif. ily name is Masakazu Ejiri. And 
"- wee I am at home playing with the 
artisters: I think about them a lot, even 
jy while 'm working for Hitachi. I think 
nit them because I worry. About 
IT happiness, about their welfare, 
‘about the world they’ll have to 
e Knop dn. 
ady y OI work hard 
aisal 0 Ine of ; ; 
of the wiy my most successful projects 
int of YIP—the Hitachi Visual Image 
oU Se robot. Briefly, HIVIP is a 
ER qu Ce System. Comprising a TV 
1 hooked up to a computer, 
T. ED to a servo control hand, 
y ve a conveyor belt. The TV 
Sees objects, the computer 
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recognizes them, and the hand rear- 
ranges them as they move along the 
conveyor. 

HIVIP may sound simple, but it 
isn’t. It’s a big step toward develop- 
ing a true artificial intelligence. And 
I worked years on it. 
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HIVIP can do any number of things. 
From delicate assembly work, to bag- 
gage handling and warehousing, to 
sterile packaging operations. It can 
free workers to do things that are less 
demanding. Or less dangerous. Or 
less tedious. 

And that's where the kids come in. 

I'm working to build a world where 
everyone can have a meaningful job. 
A better world. Not just for my chil- 
dren, but for your children too. 

So when I work for Hitachi, I'm 
working for all of you. 

Because my work will benefit me. 

And I am you. 
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When youflyFirst Classwith Pan 
you can eat in a proper dining room 


It seemed strange to us that most airlines offer 
more or less the same First Class service. They all 
pamper you, give you free drinks, show you movies, 
and give you your baggage first. We do all that as 
well—but we thought we should do a bit more than n. 
the other airlines, so that you'll want to fly First Class So why not go out this evening, watcha move 4 
with us the next time... and the next. go toa restaurant— and land in the States at he” ey 
So we built the only dining room in the sky— of it. 
upstairs in our 747s, Real table-clothed, flowered, If you'd like to reserve a table in the only First | 
knife and fork laid tables. Champagne cooled in Class restaurant in the sky, please tell your trà" 
silver bugkets. Succulent beef carved in front of you agent when you book your ticket. 


T *LATA. requirement ofa nominal charge on our entertainment flights: 


| 3 
| The world's most experienced airline. S> EBANI 
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For a journalist, the job of covering the President of the U.S. is al- 


| PE apnions ways a plum, but its size, color and flavor change with each oc- 

T Al B " 

nders Pha Luce 1898-1967 aceite the Oval Office. Dean Fischer knows this well. When he 
a ee 035 RC IME in 1964 after earning a master's degree in history at the 

:He : 1 " 

frin chief Fedele pe Heiskel Deest of Chicago and spending four years as a reporter for the 

Blient:JamesR. Shepley se o; Recah ] S Moines Register, his first assignment was to help cover Lyndon 
S : : 5 2 

airman Exec¥dent-International: Charles B. Beor _ 70 n during the busy election year. Later, he served in several of 

soup Vice president, Magazines: Arthur W. Keylor our bureaus, from Chicago to Nairobi, but he has been back at the 

Bip Vice Preis a White House since January, 

fe Choir d 1 7 ; : 

EX : One of the big changes that Fischer notices is that never before 

[acne (e has a White House correspondent had so many White Houses to 

E e 1 ^ , s . 

poo MANAGING EDITORS. cover. Fortunately, Richard Nixon’s trips to Key Biscayne, Fla., and 

Be ort, Edward L. Jamieson, Richard M. Seamon San Clemente, Calif., are announced in advance, and provision is 

! Y Y : 

S : A.T. Baker, Laurence |. Barrett, Ruth Brine, John T. Elson, made for correspondents to br ili i 

Nior EDITORS: ^E, dich, Leon Jarofi, Marshall Loeb, Jasen McManus, P b Ing along their families (at their own 


Ned S her Porterfield expense, of course) on the chartered press plane. When the news- 
Slámatic Editor: Jerrold L. Schecter $ 


R. Edward Jackson men reach their sunny desti- 
n i PM. war fe} c H " 
femational Editor EU Birnbaum. Associate: Curtis Prendergast. nations, reports Fischer, “The 


an E 
ISP RECTOR: Louis R. Glessmann press lodgings are usually 


oth 
Fold Neft, C 


DIRCK HALSTEAD 


d RS: William Bender, Edwin Bolwell, Clell Bryant, Gilbert i i 
SOCIATE EDITOR, Gerald Clarke, William R. Doerner, Martha M. Duf- splendid and Spacious; but 
George rer Ill, Frederic Golden, Philip Herrera, Robert Hughes, Geof- they are many miles from 
se es, Timothy M. James, T.E. Kalem, Stefan Kanfer, Ra ennedy, Ed ith = = 
Bron, Mayo Mohs, Lance Morrow, R.Z. Sheppard, William E. Smith, eit er of the presidential 
WnG. Warner. YE UU AD ai t NE : residences." 
DI B inia ams, risto . - H 
NIRIBUTING ks, Joan ene, Judy Fayard, James Grant, Pau Grays The distance between the 
Ferite Jo nson, Bob McCabe, Frank B. Merrick, Donald M. Morrison, 


g Nichols, Burton Pines, James Randall, Clare M. Rosen, Peter Stoler, Phil- President and the press has 
Ban) Mark Vishniak, Ivan Webster, Jack E. White, Roger Wolmuth. been more than geographical. 
JORTER-RESEARCHERS: Marylois Purdy Vega (Chief), Nancy |. Williams “Nine years ago,” Fischer re- 


puty) Eee R- Lam enis d d E 
ids: Priscilla B. Badger, Maria Luisa Cisneros (Letters , Mar- W. e 
Ernst ation, Dorothy Haystead: Ursula Nadasdy, Raissa Svea oe calls, “there was a feeling of in 


llor Staff: Audre (Od Jean Bergerud, Peggy T. Berman, Margaret G. timacy and participation and 
fo} 


ie A Constable, Gail Ei Leah Shank don, = 
hy Nene pune Harriet Heck, Anne Ho, kins Sara C. Medina, Nancy New. mutual trust between White 
House officials and reporters 


Vue Roffety, Eileen Shields, Betty Suyker, F. Sydnor Vanderschmidt, Rose- 

nel. Zadikov. S 

mw Policia Beckert Laure Bell Andrea Chambers, Diana Crosbie, that is absent now. In those 
pond Draper, Robert L. Goldstein, Rosalind Halvorsen, Georgia Har- 

Marion Knox, Janet Leamen, Amanda Maclntosh, Gaye Mclufosh, Al- days, we all gathered around 


S Mezey, Braid iB areshorster: Bilao Oslleres ictonalReied}Susag Press Secretary George Ny H 
pion, Jean M. Vallely, Susanne S: Washburn, Genemere Witte. Paulae Reedy’s cluttered desk and jos- DEAN FISCHERIN SAN CLEMENTE 
Ronda Young: tled for space in his cramped office. Now, we assemble ina large, well- 
appointed briefing room in the West Wing, where either Ron Zie- 
Cite Wane AAE DavidiBeck rath, gler or Gerald Warren—often as much as an hour behind schedule 
seph J: —mounts a platform, stands behind a lectern, makes the daily 
; announcements and accepts questions." Says Fischer: "Johnson used 
to roam frequently around the West Wing, call reporters into his Of- 
g Lamont, Rihara NSE fice for impromptu talks, and hold *man-in-motion press confer 
Peter Range. Boston: Sandra Bur- ences as he strode around the White House lawn. Nixon, on the 
rawin cReingolda la tiotbusan other hand, allows ‘photo opportunities’ only a few times a week 
andis more secluded than his predecessors.” 

Recently, however, Fischer has begun to detect signs of improve- 
ment. “Before Watergate, people in the White House frequently re- 
fused to make appointments and often neglected to return phone 
calls." Today, Fischer happily finds that such Nixon advisers as Al- 
exander Haig, Melvin Laird and Bryce Harlow "are aware of the dan- 
gers of White House isolation in a way that Bob Haldeman and 
John Ehrlichman never understood.” 
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CHILE 


More Civil Than War? 


Chile was in ferment last week through- 
out its 2,800-mile length. Violence 
flared in many places, and a massive 
truckers’ strike had brought the econ- 
omy practically to a standstill. Santia- 
go seethed with riots and demonstra- 
tions as extremist factions of both the 
right and left sought to impose their will 
upon President Salvador Allende Gos- 
sens’ Marxist government. In an effort 
to stabilize his regime, Allende shuffled 
ministries like a deck of cards. 

Talk of civil war was in the air and 
Allende continued to trade on it with 
his slogan "Allende or civil war." TIME 
Correspondent Rudolph Rauch cabled 
from Santiago: “A new possibility has 
emerged: Allende and civil war. Indeed, 
there are signs that this is the situation 
now—a civil war whose nature has gone 
unrecognized because it has been far too 
civil when judged by historical prece- 
dents, and because the President who 
has so often equated civil war with his 
own removal remains in office." 

Even where no overt violence was 
erupting, travel and communications 
were either halted or unbearably dif- 
ficult. Gasoline shortages kept many 
cars in their garages, and virtually none 
would venture out at night, when roads 
were strewn with miguelitos—double-S- 
curved pieces of steel guaranteed to rip 
any tire. A seat on one of the few buses 
in service required a booking several 
days in advance. Trains were running, 
but late and overcrowded. 

Despite the pressures on him, Allen- 
de still displayed the fast political foot- 
work and crowd-pleasing oratory that 
have kept him in office for three years. 
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pends. But in a fishwifely slated 
Allende, Ruiz contended thatheossible 
been given the necessary authiag was 
quit. Allende gave the peatongress 
task to an army man, Generall/as in t 
Brady, who soon reported that litical 
was almost—but not quite—selitoblem 

Then General Carlos Prajesetti 
zález, commander in chief of taecessi 


A crisis a day has become his staple 
fare, and he seems to thrive on it. 
Last week’s crises began with a 


brouhaha involving the armed forces. who was doubling as Ministiy me 

In Chile, unlike most other Latin Amer- fense, threw in the towel. Dd, d d 

ican countries, the military has tradi- goaded by powerful faction" E 7 
army and air force—and thi e en 


tionally avoided involvement in politics. 
But recently Allende took leaders of the 
three armed forces into his Cabinet. 
Now military men are moving in and 
out in a revolving-door scene reminis- 
cent of a Marx Brothers’ movie. The 
first to spin was Air Force Commander 
in Chief General César Ruiz Danyau. 
His job as Public Works Minister was 
to end the month-old strike of 40,000 
owner-drivers of the trucks on which 
the nation’s distribution system de- 


at all 
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strations outside his home * 
tended that Prats was compre 
military's traditional neutralist 
manded that he leave the o 
acceded when the opposition pi 
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through a resolution chars A "a 
military members of Dou fà 
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HINA 
E fence in the Hall 


days last week hundreds of 


two * zx 
af POUR cars jammed Tienanmen 
guses 2 Heavenly Peace) Square as 


te O 


wo brought thousands of participants 
waney 
pega’ 


early an important con- 
Bee ings multi-pillared Great 
Ern. the People. Each day, as the 
all e s continued, curious foreigners 
a iine citizens gathered outside, 
nd well away from the hall by sol- 
E nd security police. China's care- 
ag ontrolled press, which usually 
B... national meetings of such size, 
a no clue to what was going on. A 
B cien Ministry spokesman was equal- 
unhelpful: "I'm afraid we cannot tell 
ùu anything.” After the conference 
yoke up, the curtain of silence re- 
tained firmly in place. 

To China watchers, the carefully 
maintained silence was _ frustrating 
[o 'roof once again of China's ability to 
adeld its secrets. For several weeks, ru- 

lors that China was soon to hold its 

inth Communist Party Congress cir- 
fely slated throughout the country. It is 
thath'ossible- that last week's mystery meet- 
-authoag was a preparatory gathering for the 
- peatongress. Whatever its purpose, China 
eneralfias in the midst of an ideological and 
dthattolitical struggle over key domestic 
e—setiroblems, involving the state structure, 
os Pritlesetting of domestic priorities and the 
ef of kiccession to Mao Tse-tung, 80. 
finistri The controversy flared first in the 
I. Helanchurian province of Liaoning, os- 
actio» Wibly inspired by a farm worker- 
nd thadent’s complaint that he was 
rowinpat allowed sufficient time to prepare 
me, It? a college entrance exam. An ar- 
mprotia p= 
itralistl a 
he Cat 
sition d 
puties 
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ticle backing the student appeared in 
pe Liaoning Daily, followed quickly 
by a long piece in the leading party 
monthly Red Flag. On the surface the 
controversy involved a long-simmering 
dispute Over the quality of higher ed- 
ucation, which since the Cultural Rey- 
olution has suffered Severely under a 
policy that stresses political *correct- 
ness" rather than academic ability for 
aspiring.college students. Now require- 
ments are being tightened, annoying 
ideological purists. In reality, the quar- 
rel reflected the continuing struggle for 
power between radicals, who revere ide- 
ology above all, and pragmatists like 
Premier Chou En-lai, who place con- 
siderably more weight on industrial and 
agricultural progress. 

The depth of the dispute was under- 
scored by a broadside in the authori- 
tative People's Daily, which attacked— 
of all people—Confucius (551-479 
B.C.). In the typically veiled fashion in 
which the Chinese Communists Carry 
on their internal disputes, the sage was 
assailed for allegedly defending the 
slave-owning classes against reformers 
seeking to change the system. Confu- 
cius, the article noted, was the descen- 
dant of slave-owning aristocrats; his 
patron. was the famed Duke of Chou. 
The descriptions of Confucian policies 
chimed unmistakably with the post- 
Cultural Revolution policies of the Chi- 
nese leadership, specifically those of 
highborn Chou En-lai. These pointed 
references - convinced many China 
watchers that Chou, 75, was on shaky 
footing. Others, however, were con- 
vinced that it was too early to decipher 
just what was happening. Few denied 
that perplexing difficulties were in the 
making for Chou's aging leadership. 
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BRITAIN 


The Bombs of Summer 


Though Northern Ireland's all- 
pervading violence has seldom spilled 
over to London, such isolated outrages 
as the bombing last spring of the Old 
Bailey court building have made Lon- 
doners aware of the potential for se- 
rious trouble. Last week that potential 
was realized. First a rash of 17 mini- 
bombs sowed confusion across the 
swank West End. Only six exploded, 
none doing serious damage. One that 
was detected and defused turned up at 
No. 10 Downing Street inside a book 
on Composer Gustav Mahler mailed 
anonymously to Prime Minister Ed- 
ward Heath, a Mahler devotee. 

Then larger bombs appeared. A 
plastic sack containing three pounds of 
plaster gelatin was discovered in a ma- 
jor subway station after an Irish-accent- 
ed caller alerted the press. A bomb con- 
cealed in a railway hobbyist's manual 
blew up in the face of Joanna Knight, 
a 25-year-old Stock Exchange secre- 
tary, as she was opening the morning 
mail. She suffered hand, face and arm 
injuries. Her boss, 61-year-old Ex- 
change General Secretary George 
Brind, was also injured. Hours later a 
book bomb exploded in the mail room 
of the Bank of England, blowiag off a 
man’s hand. 

Scotland Yard is all but positive 
that the bombs were the work of mem- 
bers of the Provisional I.R.A. An LR.A. 
spokesman had earlier warned that 
bombs might be expected—but later 
disclaimed responsibility and coolly 
suggested that independent units might 
be responsible. Indeed, the I.R.A. te- 
portedly has reorganized recently, 
breaking down larger units into small, 
independent cells to avoid detection. 


EUROPE 


The Grand Disillusion 


By the time Henry Kissinger takes 
the oath as Secretary of State, only a 
few months will remain in what he once 
optimistically proclaimed as the “Year 
of Europe.” So far, there has been ale 
most no progress toward the goal he 
set for this year: a redefinition and re- 
affirmation of the principles binding to- 
gether the Atlantic community. Part of 
the delay has been caused by Western 
Europe's own increasing disunity. De- 
spite the unprecedented ease with which 
Western European nations send goods 
across each other's borders, the Euro- 
pean Economic Community seethes 
with some of the deepest discontent in 
its 15-year history. ^ 

Most alarming is the steady dete . 
rioration of relations between Parisand —.— 
Bonn. It flared into the open this month — EN 
when Jacques Chirac, Bronce’ Minister — 3 
of Agriculture and a close confidant o. 
President Georges Pompidou, com- 
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POMPIDOU (LEFT) & BRANDT IN BONN 
“Suffering from gaps of logic.” 


plained that" Lam concerned by the way 
that Germany is turning away from Eu- 
rope. West German Chancellor Willy 
Brandt attempted to cool the exchange, 
dismissing Chirac's remarks as the mut- 
terings of a low-level official. But some 
of the Chancellor's colleagues have pri- 
vately retaliated, charging that “the 
French are suffering from gaps of 
logic.” 
Such bickering has exacerbated the 
strained relations between Pompidou 
and Brandt. It is an open secret in Par- 
is that Pompidou distrusts Brandt’s gov- 
ernment. He worries that it is more con- 
cerned with its Ostpolitik policy of 
normalizing relations with the Commu- 
mist regimes of Eastern Europe than 
with solving the problems of Western 
Europe. A Pompidou aide muses: “The 
EEC is confining for Germany. What 
would be the German reaction in five 
years if the Soviets offered them reuni- 
fication?” The French answer their own 
question. The Germans “would pack up 
their dossier and return. to Bonn,” drop 
out of the Common Market and become 
a "neutral" as the price for getting back 
East Germany. 

Brandt’s aides retort that the Ger- 
man government has no intention of 
turning neutral, nor could it econom- 
ically afford to leave the EEC. ‘The real 
culprit, they say, is Paris, whose obfus- 
cations and petty legalisms have stalled 
progress in the EEC for so long that 
many West Germans have grown irri- 
tated and disillusioned. 

Especially galling to Bonn is French 
opposition to a reform of the Market's 
Common Agricultural Policy. Already 
West German payments to the agricul- 
tural fund, mostly used. to subsidize 
Erench farmers, exceed $1 billion an- 
nually. “The goal was to achieve mon- 
etary and economic union by 1980,” 
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says a West German official. “Now, sev- 
en years from that goal, where are we? 
The British and the Germans are pay- 
ing for French agriculture. That is all 
—and not enough.” Remarked German 
Foreign Minister Walter Scheel last 
week: “This. objective [of union by 
1980] will never be achieved if each of 
the interested parties says: ‘L'Europe, 
c'est moi. ” 

It was hoped that the British entry 
this. year into the Common Market 
— blocked. for twelve years by the 
French—would inject a renewed sense 
of purpose that would encourage a com- 
promise between France and Germany. 
But now, according to The Netherlands' 
Prime Minister Joop den Uyl, *there is 
a feeling of- disappointment. All the 
problems have come back within the en- 
larged Community." For this reason, 
many Britons are already voicing sec- 
ond thoughts about their long-debated 
decision to “join Europe.” 

The introduction of the Market's 
10% value-added tax on all goods and 
services has irritated the British con- 
sumer who is attempting to cope with 
an 8.4% inflation rate. Imports from the 
Continent, such as Italian refrigerators, 
French cars and German leather goods, 
have flowed into England faster: than 
British exports have gone to other EEC 
members. In the meantime, the Market 
has not yet acted on programs that 
would directly benefit Britain, such as 
investing in its industrially underdevel- 
oped regions. It is no wonder that a re- 
cent Gallup poll in Britain revealed that 
52% of those queried now feel that their 
nation erred in joining the Market. Lon- 
don now will likely assume a tougher 
posture toward its Common Market 
partners. : px. 

None of this bodes well.for Kissin- 
ger's Europe policy. He had hoped that 
the Sept. 10-11 meeting of the EEC's for- 
eign ministers in Copenhagen would re- 
sult in a joint platform representing a 
unified European viewpoint on the fu- 
ture political and military functions of 
the Atlantic Alliance. The chances of 
that now seem slim. At best, the for- 
eign ministers may only be able to agree 
on how and in what forum the mem- 
bers of the EEC will receive President 
Richard Nixon if he visits Europe this 
autumn, as expected. If the bickering 
continues, some Germans gloomily pre- 
e e 
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PANAGOULIS & MOTHER 
No amnesty for the regime; 


since 1967, tyrant of Athens 
ter-day Caesar. But last week 
ently feeling secure after obj 
78.476 majority in an unoppog 
tion" for an eight-year term 
dent of his recently proclaimd| 
republic, Papadopoulos, 54; 
his critics with an uncharacten 
sarean gesture. He declared asi 
amnesty and freed an estimated 
litical prisoners—all those kni 
in custody, including the many 
narrowly missed assassinatill 
dopoulos himself. 
Within hours. of taking thi 
office in the Cathedral of Athen 
Dop” went before .the televisi 
eras and loosed a barrage of 0$ 
promises. He announced the 
martial law from the Athai 
area, long after most of the 
been freed from its iron gii 
out a fixed schedule for a ref 
he called “full democracy; wa 
table beginning: several i 
than he had previously SU 
constitutional court to pass sil 
gitimacy of political partei 
up next month. He promi. 
in October a “political g W 
with a Prime Minister nd ° 
liamentary elections In 197 i l 
In the light of Papader ai 
convincing record as Sew 
democracy, his promises miai 
responses from both diploma | 
ers and old-line party poU? Jot" 
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This road was built 
from behind the wheel of a Car 
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Since 1945, the world’s Engineers use the com- Whether it's simulating 
highways have claimed more puter to test each design. The traffic patterns in Canada, help- 
lives than the world's wars. computer simulates on a tele- ing link a city with its airport in 
More people are driving and vision-like screen the view a Venezuela, or directing air 
they're driving newer, faster driver would have of that design traffic over the Atlantic, man is 
cars. To keep up with accelerat- from behind the wheel of his using computers to help make 
Ing needs, safer highways have car. If anything appears that travel safer in the air and on the 


to be built. might be confusing, misleading — ground. 


; The French Urban Hous- or disturbing at high speeds, 
Ing and Equipment Department necessary changes can be Computers help people 


IS. doing just that. With the hel made before the road is built. 
im s Helping provide better design help people 


Of a computer 
ae and promote greater safety. 


It's by no means the final 
solution to safer driving, but it's 
another step in the right 
direction. 
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There’s a new kind of record and a new kind of player. Ronee . 
inventions. Together they give over half an hour of ee pe E ja 
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cord cannot wear out. B e 
M N motion, forward and reverse, s d Es you n not | 

ap a 3 d holds 45,000 of them, "° 

-Or show still pictures one by one the record ho l OE 
us e is easy. In the mid 70s, this Philips Video Long Play ming 
system will be bringing entirely new possibilities for entertainment, Bor 
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( William. Marmon 
he forbidding Boyati 

rison, 20 miles 
f Athens, when the 
d for Alexandros 
34, who set off 
1968 that 


Bs at t 


Bm. jon in 
1 # iin’ Papadopoulos 
BENT second. Marmon 
j Ld: “Panagoulis emerged 
E. knit shirt and gray 
TES (s. After embracing his 
a ; and receiving a kiss 
5 E 62-year-old mother 
m he was quick to an- 

e: ‘J do not repent. I 

- ashamed of what I 
n e. He pulled up his 
m. D. E showed long scars 
1; y m up his abdomen and 


innin, 1 
a E mut hesaid were the re- 


orture. He said that 
Do E B agator had told 
a 'Tm going to peel you, 
he cut into his flesh. To 
restall lawsuits, Papado- 
| | lulos shrewdly proclaimed 
, lanket amnesty to all po- 
e and prison authorities 
*atrocities they may have 
mmitted. 

“Panagoulis plans to 
ite a book about his five years in jail, 
ibe called either Filthy Dogs or The 
ly Colonel. Even at his release, he 
ntinued to be explosive in his expres- 
ons of hatred for the present regime. 
her prisoners were less outspoken but 
most as intransigent.” 

The Papadopoulos regime, howev- 

is unlikely to grant enough polit- 
freedom to give its opponents much 
portunity to bother it. The new con- 

“ution gives Papadopoulos dictatorial 

Wers, including the right to impose 
Mal law for up to three months. 
i9 still on the books are draconian 
alties for what is vaguely called 
dition,” and laws for press censor- 
Pand the drafting of activist stu- 
a 120 of whom have recently been 
hos: Said exiled Publisher Helen 
a S in London: “They can am- 

Y me 100 times. I don't amnesty 


m. Vultures do not become veg- 
Mans in 24 hours.” S 
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ae dead of night last week, 60 
iland ealthily cast off from the 
Dr-pow, ore of the Mekong River in 
Senerar Th Pirogues. They were led 
lider of hey Ma, 42, onetime com- 
as lived į 
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tempt to overthrow the 
i E (er disembark- 
pitndez 5 of Vientiane, the reb- 

Mathizers ed with about 60 more 
leader. poup against Laos’ neu- 
ad begun, rince Souvanna Phou- 
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COUP LEADER GENERAL THAO MA AFTER PLANE CRASH 


No support from the army or the U.S. 


The rebels rapidly captured the air- 
port, radio station and central bank 
without firing a shot. Ma head the 
airport, where he and three othéepilots 
commandeered T-28 propeller-driven 
fighters, which they used to bomb and 
strafe the army's Chainimo garrison just 
outside the city. 

Vientiane was hardly surprised. For 
days the capital had whispered of an im- 
pending coup, and even the Communist 
Pathet Lao radio had broadcast a warn- 
ing twelve hours before Ma's move that 
there would be an uprising. The reason 
for all the confident predicggns was that 
right-wingers within the military were 
upset by the terms of the political deal 
that Souvanna had all but signed with 
the Pathet Lao (TIME, Aug. 13). Con- 
servatives grumbled that the prinag was 
giving the Communists too many key 
posts in the proposed coalition govern- 
ment and allowing them to maintain too 
many soldiers in Vientiane and in 
Luangprabang, the royal capital. To 
seasoned observers of Laotian politics, 
who recall the spate of adio: 
at coups in the early 1960s, the o un- 
certainty was how many of Souvanna's 
generals would desert him. As it turned 
out last week, none did. à 

Hard-lining Thao Ma found himself 
nearly alone. Instead of rallying to him, 
the army and its officers at first were 
confused and disorganized. America’s 
chargé d'affaires, John Gunther Dean, 
exploited this hesitation with quick, de- 
cisive action. He saw that Souvanna was 
rushed to a secure and secret hiding 
place. Then Dean sped from one group 
of generals to another, consulted with 
the Pathet Lao, and even confronted Ma 
at the airport. Everywhere his message 
was the same: the U.S. would not aban- 
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don Souvanna and would not 
support the rebels. Since the 
Laotian armed forces get all 
of their equipment and mon- 
ey from the U.S., his message 
carried weight. The army 
stayed with Souvanna. The 
only army losses were the 
two soldiers who died when 
their Jeep crashed into a util- 
ity pole on the road to the 
airport. 

By noon, just hours after 
the coup erupted, the govern- 
ment broadcast over the 
radio that "calm reigns in all 
regions." Ma had been cap- 
tured after his plane crash- 
landed on its return to the 
Vientiane airport. Injured in 
the crash, he was placed un- 
der guard in the back of an 
open truck. Later, he was ex- 
ecuted by an officer who fired 
a .45-cal. bullet into his tem- 
ple. The government round- 
ed up eleven other plotters 
and also shot them. Ironical- 
ly. the coup's failure could 
hasten the kind of Laotian 
peace that it sought to pre- 

à vent. Souvanna has emerged 
with*his position strengthened by the 
firm support of the U.S. and the army. 


JAPAN 


Tremors and Tembatsu 


This floating world is but a phan- 

tasm. It is a momentary smoke. 
—Hakuin (an 18th century Zen 
monk) 


Tokyo is no phantasm. The world's 
second most populous city is an all too 
real concentration of 11.5 million jam- 
packed people. Many of them nonethe- 
less feared last week that Tokyo might 
soon become a momentary smoke, with 
millions dead among unparalleled de- 
struction. One reason for their fears was 
rational enough: all Japan has recently 
experienced unusual earthquake activ- 
ity. Tokyo itself has felt 29 minor earth- 
quake jolts this year—two last week. 
The other reason.is superstitious: even 
the most modernized Japanese retain a 
sneaking regard for the traditional con- 
cept of tembatsu (heavenly punish- 
ment), which teaches that good times 
must be followed by disaster. No one 
can deny that Japan has been having 
fantastically good times. 

These grim thoughts filled Japanese 
minds and media with the approach of 
Sept. 1, the 50th anniversary of one 
of the most devastating earthquakes 
known to history. It leveled and burned 
Tokyo and neighboring cities with a loss 
of 143,000 lives. 

This year, Tokyoites have had still 
more reminders that they are, in effect, 
sitting on a volcano. Mount Asama, 8: 
miles northwest of Tokyo, literally blew 
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its top in February. Three months lat- 
er, there was an upheaval in the Pacific 
seabed that lifted part of the bottom of 
the Bonin Trench an astonishing 6,000 
ft., forming a new volcano north of Iwo 
Jima. In June came a major quake in 
Hokkaido, though it caused no deaths. 
In May, photographs from a U.S. 
satellite showed two parallel lines, run- 
ning through the northern outskirts of 
Tokyo, that may represent faults in the 
earth's crust. Then Japanese seismolo- 
gists were shaken up by a U.S. colleague. 
Columbia University’s Christopher H. 
Scholz (TIME, Aug. 27) suggested that 
the Tokyo region could expect a major 
earthquake within the next few years. 
Seismologist Tsuneji Rikitake was. not 
convinced by ScholZ's reasoning— The 
art of earthquake prediction is about 
as accurate as Chinese astrology," he 
snapped—but he had to concede that 
the danger was there. "The energy ac- 
cumulation right down here [under 
Tokyo] must be something awesome." 

Potential Bombs. The portents 
touched off a selling campaign by To- 
kyo department stores of survival kits 
containing medicines, canned foods and 
candles. The monthly magazine Soh de- 
voted a whole issue to the catchy ques- 
tion “Could you survive a major garth- 
quake?” No doubt millions of Japanese 
could—but their capital city probably 
would not. 

Despite its mushroom crop of high- 
rise reinforced-concrete buildings, the 
city today is a worse firetrap than ever. 
Ichiro Uchibaba, an auto repairman 
who, as a boy of eight, survived the 1923 
quake and firestorm, says: “It’s worse 
today—these 2,000,000 cars and 3,000,- 
000 kerosene stoves in Tokyo are po- 
tential bombs. They would cause mil- 
lions of fires.” 

Says Tokyo Sociologist Ikutaro 
Shimizu: “After the 1923 quake, To- 
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kyo rebuilt itself into what it had been 
before—a state of chaos.” That chaos 
has been compounded by a threefold in- 
crease in the population, and there are 
still as many flimsy, flammable wood 
and paper shacks as before. A major 
quake today, it has been estimated, 
might cause as many as 3,000,000 
deaths. Yet most Japanese seem re- 
signed. There is no mass exodus from 
Tokyo, though every new earth tremor 
is a jolting reminder of tembatsu. 


AFRICA 
The Stricken Six 


Tumbling from the belly of the 
DC-4 streaking only 15 feet above 
Chad's sandy desert came bags of sor- 
ghum that burst on impact like tiny 
bombs. Hungry nomads scrambled for 
the grain, cramming it into tiny pots or 
wolfing it down on the spot. Reporting 
on the drop, Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization Logistics Officer Trevor 
Page said: “I imagine a little sandy sor- 
ghum will be a welcome change from 
roots and leaves.” 


The worst drought in Africa’s re- 
corded history has not yet killed many 
people. But for West Africa these days, 
nae is quite literally one of 
feagteor famine. In a massive multi- 
nation relief effort, grain sacks are piled 
high in Dakar, Abidjan and Lagos, the 
chief railheads for the drought-desolat- 
ed nations of Chad, Niger, Mauritania, 
Upper Volta, Mali and Senegal. Their 
antiquated railroad networks cannot 
move grain quickly enough into the in- 
terior. The ongoing airlift offers the 
most plausible solution, but there are 
not enough aircraft. The result is that 
while mass, famine has been averted 


over a 2,600-mi. strip s. ^ 
the southern Sahara, ma i 
24 million people are stil] oro 
of food. Severe malnutre | 
DAE and with it an Ru | 
ease and a lowerin Te 4 
span of 38. 8 of the E oe 
Though rain has final 
six-year drought has hit i 
countries so hard that it wd 
an estimated ten years M 
their gross-national-prody RUE 
two years ago. "Even wiih 
says FAO Spokesman Ges 
"there is bound to be 4 "-" 
this year's harvest. Some Jn Je 
en off their lands when i 
dry, did not return in m 
year’s planting. Others ate i 
to survive.” In Mali alone ; 
ernment reports that 2500 
have lost all their animals d MPa 
last goat. For the nomads, uit 
they have lost everything, Ty 
whole, the six stricken naj 
lose 60% of their cattle angi 
their grain harvests this year, | 
Thus far, eleven nation 
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je Soviet Union, China, West Germa- 
j} Britain, France, Canada, Belgium, 


fave cooperated in a relief project 
jonsored by the U.S.’s Agency for In- 
national Development that has given 
Ye area $135 million in food (U.S. 
€: $43 million). Other nations have 
operated in FAO and Red Cross assis- 
ice efforts. “It has been a magnificent 
Dbal effort,” says Maurice J. Williams, 
ID official who heads the U.S. pro- 
gm. “Without it, there would’ have 
en mass famine." While effective, the 
ort has been hampered by instances 
Corruption or indifference, particu- 
. ly in Mali and Chad. Shrugged a 
lad colonel when asked about piles of 
distributed food: “If the nomads are 
DBry, let them come to population 
Me Malian officials have also dis- 
"ed a spectacular indifference to dis- 

í po supplies. 
4 us E cene however, has 
S.F Jor problem for relief of- 
Our of the six countries (Chad, 
e Upper Volta) are on 
ped of ations list of "the least de- 
official the developing countries." 
Es 2S, concerned that this year's 
I Prove insufficient, are recom- 
a series of precautions rang- 
nes di post-harvest assessment of 
hg live a crash program for re- 
recom, ock herds. But FAO can 
be Den It is clear that action 
„to the b y the governments in- 
best may >- of their ability—and 
hs that Sot be good enough. FAO 
Planning ,.555 intelligent and effec- 
Prove si; e 0S immediately, 1974 
Worse than 1973, 
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NTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Vatican Diplomacy 


For all his i 

Paul VI has P ERN E 
; i lys a fascina- 
tion with world diplomacy. He spent 32 
years in the Vatican's Secretariat of 
State, becoming in effect Foreign Min- 
ister under Pope Pius XII. One of his 
most cherished dreams since he stepped 
into the shoes of the fisherman nearly 
ten years ago has been to see.the at- 
rophied diplomatic muscle of the Holy 
See reinvigorated. He himself took the 
initiative with a series of historic jour- 
neys.to Asia, Africa, and North and 
South America, becoming the most 
widely traveled Pope in history. 

Now on the offensive again, he has 
summoned more than 80 Vatican “am- 
bassadors" and heads of missions to 
Frascati in the Alban Hills near Rome. 
It will be the first plenary assembly of 
papal diplomats in Vatican history. The 
meeting, scheduled forearly September, 
is expected to chart the Vatican's next 
moves, toward better relations with 
Communist and non-Christian coun- 
tries. Just how. successful Pope Paul's 
past diplomatic overtures have been is 
underscored by the fact that the Holy 
See now has the right to name bishops 
in all Eastern European countries ex- 
cept Albania, and maintains diplomatic 
relations with eight Arab states. (It has 
pointedly avoided formal relations with 
Israel, since Rome refuses to acknowl- 
edge world Jewry's special relationship 
with its *homeland.") 

Another leap forward was taken last 
July, when the Vatican was formally 
represented at the Helsinki conference 
on security and cooperation in Europe 
—the first international assembly in 
which the Vatican was an active par- 
ticipant, and not just an observer, since 
the Congress of Vienna in 1815. China 
has remained aloof. Despite a number 
of goodwill gestures by the Pope, the 
Chinese have shown little interest in 
dealing with the Vatican. How to es- 
tablish such relations will clearly be one 
of the subjects on the agenda of the AI- 
ban Hills meeting. 


Kim's Revenge 


It seemed that Japan and South Ko- 
rea had the perfect relationship. The 
Koreans had an economy thirsty for in- 
vestments, the Japanese had an excess 
of foreign currency built up by their 
booming export trade. Over the years 
Japanese have edged out Americans as 
Korea's No. 1 investor, with more than 
$326 million in private investments. 
Then came the mysterious kidnaping 
Jast month in Tokyo of South Korean 
Opposition Leader Dae Jung Kim. Al- 
though Kim was released in Seoul five 
days after being abducted, many Jap- 
anese are convinced that South Kore- 
an President Chung Hee Park's CIA 
masterminded and carried out the bi- 
zarre plot in violation of Japanese sov- 


ereignty. Now Japanese Premier Ka- 
kuei Tanaka has bowed to public 
pressure and dramatized his country’s 
displeasure by postponing until mid-Oc- 
tober the annual ministerial meeting be- 
tween the two countries. It had been 
scheduled for next week. 

The postponement—the first in sev- 
en years of talks—has left both govern- 
ments clearly unhappy. South Korea 
planned to present Japan with an even 
larger shopping list for new loans. In 
turn, Japan depended on consultations 
with Seoul to protect its large invest- 
ments. The South Koreans were embar- 
rassed by Japan's action, which in its 
Way was sweet revenge for Kim, a long- 
standing foe of Park. But that was small 
consolation: he is being retained in 
Seoul under house arrest. 


Poaching on the Rise 


After years of relative safety from 
poachers, Kenya's elephants are once 
again threatened by ruthless ivory hunt- 
ers. Strict bans on exports of ivory from 
nearby Zaire and Tanzania have made 
Kenya's pachyderms prime targets for 
poachers eager to supply a financially 
stable product used for curio carving, 
electronic insulators and piano keys. 
The demand is so great that recently 
the price of ivory has gone from $14 to 
$72 a kilo—even elephant teeth today 
bring $21 a molar. As a result, poach- 
ing elephants for their tusks and teeth 
has become more lucrative than ever. 
Game officials estimate that in the next 
18 months 10% of Kenya's more than 
70,000 elephants will be killed by ivo- 
ry hunters. Many of the victims will be 
young females because their ivory is 
softer and easier to carve. 


The New Ice Age 


The intellectuals of Eastern Europe 
have yet to benefit from the improving 
political climate between East and 
West. If anything, their lot has deteri- 
orated, particularly in Czechoslovakia, 
where the leader of the Politburo's hard- 
line faction, Vasil Bilák, seems to be car- 
rying out a witch hunt against suspect 
liberal ideas. The lessening of tensions, 
Bilák has announced, will not result in 
official toleration of "rightists, oppor- 
tunists, revisionists and organizers of 
counter-revolution." 


Presumably to combat such scoun- \ 


drels, the country’s libraries have now 
started combing their shelves, removing 
thousands of works by some 300 


‘Czechoslovak authors. The books are 


being crated and shipped to an un- 
known destination for pulping. Refer- 
ences to them in library card catalogues 


are being destroyed. Works about or by. 


Czechoslovakia's founder, Tomás Ma- 
saryk, and about his successor, Eduard 
Beneš, have disappeared—as have 
records relating to Alexander Du 
1968 fall from power. Editi 
der 


and Engels fare no better i 
prefaces by blackliste d 
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DERBY'S JAMES GRONEN 


AMERICAN NOTES 


Et Tu, Junior? 


Is nothing sacred any more? Is there 
no area of American life beyond taint? 
Last week, for the first time in the 36- 
year history of the All-American Soap 
Box Derby, the winner was disqualified 
for cheating. James H. Gronen, 14, of 
Boulder, Colo., forfeited his first-place 
trophy and a $7,500 college scholarship 
when X rays disclosed that his car had 
been rigged to unfair advantage. 

It was no simple fix, either. An elec- 
tromagnet in the vehicle’s nose was 
connected by wire to a battery in the 
rear. The nose of each car lined up 
for the race rests flush against a hinged 
metal plate that drops forward into 
the asphalt at the start, allowing the 
vehicle to roll forward down the in- 
clined raceway. As he settled back into 
his racer, Gronen’s helmet touched off 
a lever that activated the battery and 
magnet, and as the metal plate fell for- 
ward the magnet’s pull toward it gave 
his vehicle enough extra starting im- 
petus to win. If that weren't enough, 
it turns out that Gronen's cousin, Rob- 

ert Lange Jr., won the Derby last year, 
and both boys live in the same house- 
hold. Boulder parents whose sons raced 
in last year's contest are now asking 
the local prosecutor if their boys were 
beaten in unfair competition. Said'Ohio 
Summit County Prosecutor Stephen M. 
Gabalac: "It's like seeing apple: pie, 
motherhood and the American flag 


grinding to a halt." 
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Topical Diagnoses 
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A bandit armed with a pistol en- 
tered the New York City office of a 
woman psychiatrist not long ago and 
robbed her. As he backed out the door 
he fired a shot, grazing the doctor on 
the head. Thrown into severe shock, she 
was taken to an emergency ward where 
the doctor on duty, trying to learn 
whether there had been brain damage, 
asked her: “Whom do Ehrlichman and 
Haldeman hate most?" 

“John Dean,” came the immediate 
reply, showing that the patient was 
clearly on the road to recovery. © 

A retired professor of international 
politics, while mowing his lawn recent- 
ly in Washington, D.C., suffered severe 
shock when he became entangled in the 
live wires of his electric lawn mower. 
When he regained consciousness in the 
emergency ward, he did not know how 
many children he had, or recall that he 
was supposed to make a trip to Cal- 
ifornia the next day. 

“Do you know about Watergate?” 
the doctor asked him. “Of course,” the 
man replied, “don’t you?” The doctor 
turned to the patient’s anxious wife and 
said: “He’s going to be all right.” 


Crank Calls 


Too often on the heels of progress 
come standardization, conformity and 
impersonality. The citizens of Bryant 
Pond, Me. (pop. 500) have decided to 
keep at least one automated evil at bay. 
The town is the last in New England to 
rely completely on a magneto crank 
telephone system. When the proposal 
to replace the magneto phones with 
modern equipment came before the 
public utilities commission recently, 
more than 200 townspeople showed up 
to defend the system. 

Nearly all the town’s 341 subscrib- 
ers said that they relished cranking their 
telephones to signal the operator, since 
someone familiar was bound to be at the 
other end. The six local operators con- 
nect subscribers by name as readily as 
by number, and the 40 seconds or so it 


takes for them to put through a call con- - 


stitute, for most of the townspeople, a 
gossipy interval to be savored rather 
than speeded up. Each local operator is 
at once town crier, rumor center and 
community commissioner of safety. 
How can a system that depends so deep- 
ly on amity and fraternity be compared 
with the hum, buzz and click of auto- 
mated equipment? Said one resident: 
"Like the pelican, it may be forced into 
extinction. But I feel ìt is superior." 
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i /as brief and unimpor- 
Uk meei filled with other Bee: 
ne Ms but it gave the nation a 
E |: >of Richard Nixon, the man, 
e glimpse :umulated strains of 
[uo c to the accumula ains c 
Iun ths. There was the President, 
ny mon the ramp toward the River- 
iding prion center in New Orleans, 
a cluster of reporters and 
ameramen. Suddenly, his face con- 
din a burst of anger, he turned on 
it ress secretary, Ronald Ziegler, who 
\g following him. He seized Ziegler 
Banly by both shoulders, spun him 
Pa and gave him a hard shove in 
‘i direction of his pursuers. “I don't 
NU { any press with me,” he snapped. 
*j Bu you take care of it.” : 
~ | This startling scene, viewed by mil- 
Bra. ns over national television last week, 
jyoked a flurry of comments and 
sstions about the President's state of 
id. Was the temper tantrum a sign 
he might be buckling under pres- 
Be?) "It was a highly unusual situa- 
"explained Deputy Press Secretary 
ld Warren, “a difficult situation." 
“Hostile Queries. The shoving in- 
twas doubtless a reaction to many 
hs of agony. All Presidents have 
o endure pressures of one kind or 
iher, but probably none has borne 
furden like Watergate, with all the re- 
idicharges of malfeasance and gen- 
immorality. White House aides 
ly admitted that their boss had been 
Im" and “tense,” that he had expe- 
ed "disappointment" and “frustra- 
$ But they denied that. his mood 
affecting his performance as Pres- 
It In a statement remarkable be- 
3€ of the very need for it, Warren 
reporters: “There is no question in 
Wesident's mind and in the minds 


, 
ential ne 


€ could, Nixon tried to 
adership by once more seizing 


reign Wars, in which he de- 
“secret bombing of Cambodia 
Eun he would be willing to do 
Busy gain. After five months of 
‘confer citing the press, he held a 
^ rence in San Clemente, 
| i announced the departure of 
the noL Slate William P. Rogers 
Kissi ation of his successor, 
NA SEA Nixon's longtime ad- 
fhis ran affairs and the archi- 
tO the eign policy. Not even re- 
the Pres cuncement, the press 
hd ho et With a barrage of 
[least nary Queries. 
à may ha of Nixon’s general ir- 
| most <V been caused by the 
or none Culiar and confusing 
"event: the discovery by 
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it Was a Highly Unusual Situation” 


the Secret Service of a ‘ 
spiracy to assassinate Nixon in New Or- 
leans (see page 18). The President had 
planned on this trip to mingle with the 
people and seek some reassurance that 
they still supported him. But his aides 
and the Secret Service were sufficiently 
alarmed by the threat of danger to talk 
him out of appearing in the open. A 
planned motorcade was canceled, and 
Nixon was whisked to the convention 
hall in a closed.car. “He was very dis- 
appointed," said an aide. “It made him 
fairly tense." 

That tension did not abate when 
Nixon arrived onstage. After having 
been presented with a peace award, he 
said nothing at all for a few seconds. as 


'serious" con- 


— 


—he had a feeling of depression, and 
this depression was because he had seen 
brave men die on both sides.” 

When Nixon arrived at the West- 
ern White House in San Clemente later 
that day, his mood was still stormy. He 
was met by his secretary. Rose Mary 
Woods, who greeted him by saying, “We 
prayed for you.” Nixon was overheard 
to answer: “They canceled. They'll nev- 
er cancel another time." Reporters took 
this to be a reference to his irritation-at 
the rerouted motorcade in New Orleans. 
but White House Spokesman Warren 
later told them that Nixon was talking 
about a different, private matter. None- 
theless, reporters pressed for more de- 
tails about the President's unusual be- 


"Edgy? Who's Edgy?" 


if he were. not sure what to do. When 
he realized that it was time to speak, 
he turned his back on the audience, 
made an exaggerated, impresario-like 
bow to the guests onstage, and fairly 
bounded to the lectern. Occasionally, as 
he spoke, he slurred his words or mis- 
pronounced them. His animated ges- 
tures sometimes seemed to be uncon- 
ed with his speech. 
ree San. he finde his points forcefully. 
The bombing of Cambodia, he said, had 
been "absolutely necessary to save 
American lives. U.S. planes, he insist- 
ed, had raided only a.10- to 15-mile bor- 
der strip that was occupied exclusively 
by North Vietnamese troops. To call 
such an area neutral was simply lu- 
dicrous." It was also "absurd" to crit- 
icize the secrecy surrounding the strikes. 
But the President ended his speech on 
a vaguely conciliatory note. He ached 
back into history to comment on the 
Duke of Wellington: “After every bat- 
tle which he won—he did not lose any 
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havior. Was he taking any kind of 
medication that might account for it? 
Warren said he was not. 

After reporters had gathered for 
Nixon’s surprise press conference on 
the sunny cliffs of San Clemente, the 
President started out nervous, ill at ease, 
his face lined with fatigue and his voice 
occasionally quavering. But he gradu- 
ally warmed to the challenge, and for al- 
most 50 nerve-racking minutes he was 
by turn edgy, bantering, combative. He 
fended off his foes by supplying some 
details here, omitting some there, nee- 
dling the reporters themselves—and : 
giving some blunt answers. Asked how ` 
much blame he accepted for the climate ; 
of Watergate, he snapped back: "I ac- 
cept it all.” Asked whether he had any 
thought of resigning, she Sharply re 
ed: “The answer is no. Zhen the 
deal had ended, it was widely a kn 


edged that Nixon had not don 
any harm. Pies 


By week's end 
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demonstrated that he was not only fight- 
ing back, but that he was also restruc- 
turing his Administration to meet the 
crisis of Watergate. His appointment of 
Kissinger was the clearest indication to 
date that he means to enhance the im- 
portance of his long-enfeebled Cabinet 
and to give more independence to the 
men who work for him. Kissinger's new 
assignment, the President said, would 
“get the work out in the departments 
where it belongs." He thus served no- 
tice that he was opening up the her- 
metically sealed White House of John 
Ehrlichman and H.R. Haldeman, who 
had often prevented even Cabinet 
members from gaining entrance to the 
Oval Office. 

For all the President's efforts to get 
back to business, Watergate pressures 
are not likely to subside any time soon. 
The public remains skeptical about his 
involvement in the scandal, as the lat- 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


A Savage Game of 20 Question, f. 


“Tt will be like throwing red meat into 
the lions’ cage,” a Washington corre- 
spondent predicted, imagining the 
mood of President Nixon’s then still-to- 
be-scheduled first press conference 
since Watergate blew up into a major 
scandal. When the President finally 
summoned reporters to a confrontation 
at San Clemente last week—after de- 
ciding, out of some mysterious love of 
surprises, to give scarcely an hour's no- 
tice—they were ready to pounce. The 
result was the most grueling public in- 
terrogation of a President in memory. 
Hardly had the newsmen scrambled 
to the Western White House compound 
when the President appeared and an- 
nounced, with a quiver in his voice, that 


DIRCK HALSTEAD 


NIXON APPEARING BEFORE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS IN NEW ORLEANS 


est Gallup poll indicates. After his na- 
tionally televised speech on Watergate 
on Aug. 15, approval of Nixon’s per- 
formance as President rose from 31% 
to 38%, but 58% of the people who 
viewed the speech said that they were 
not satisfied with it. The Senate hear- 
ings reopen this month, and there are 
likely to be ample further causes for 
presidential tension. 
But the President's puzzling behav- 
ior during the week is not necessarily 
symptomatic of a loss of control. As 
Psychiatrist Walter Tucker of Boston's 
Lahey Clinic observes: “It is certainly 
natural for people to show. signs of 
stress when they are under stress. There 
would be something wrong with them 
if they did not.? Adds New York Psy- 
. chiatrist Alvin Goldfarb: "In the past 
<. Nixon has been able to show a re- 
markable ability to marshal his forces 
and to continue with admirable tenac- 
ity." That quality has not yet been 
placed in serious doubt. 
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his old friend Bill Rogers had resigned 
as Secretary of State and that Henry 
Kissinger was being named to replace 
him. Normally, such news would have 
prompted numerous follow-up ques- 
tions. This time, having been deprived 
of presidential give-and-take for so 
long, the B ignored Nixon's an- 
nouncement and zeroed in on i 

that they thought he had been eid: 
ing. Of 20 questions put to the President 
—some with a hostility that bordered 
on rudeness—no fewer than 16 involved 
Watergate and directly related matters 
Two others concerned Vice President 
Spiro T. Agnew's legal troubles, anoth- 
er concerned assassination attempts 
and a final query centered on the Cam- 
bodian bombing. Of this single-mind- 
edness, the President complained at one 
point: "We've had 30 minutes of this 
press conference, and I have yet to have 
for example, one question on the busi- 
ness of the people." The extraordinary 
implication was that the Watergate 
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NIXON AT PRESS CONFERENCE 


promising confidential 
his principal argument 
to give up tapes relatis 
—Nixon said that ne ha 
dered the taping syst" 
the advice of aides, 
was later reinstalle 
ord for the future. 
ONIGNORING GRAY 5 
that he could not ey 
words that Acting F?! 
rick Gray had used V 
him that certain 
were trying to 4 
President by i 
investigation O 
plied that he had 
TIME? 


rst was used, as particularly sig- 
irase. 1! ! d he added that he thought 
Ns ficant. ars ferring to the possible dan- 
ray was promising a CIA operation. 

rof ERUNT. he said, he simply told 
s jat M ress on with the investigation. 
ss Nay O É peman PLAYBACK. Nixon con- 
sim J that former Chief of Staff H.R. 
“SS, NOE heard only one presidential 
hts; adem his resignation. Nixon did not 
Je Uy Haldeman was permitted 


nw 2 : 
possession of several other tapes 


©, the same period, as Haldeman 
for PS ified he did. Moreover, the Pres- 
at het 8 t° 


€ risk 


int offered no reason why his former 
a hould be any more entitled than 
E. ruin committee or the courts to re- 
Ly "absolutely correct ' data. 

I MITCHELL'S SILENCE. Nixon said that 
Einer Attorney General John Mitchell 
| “expressed great chagrin” for his 
iure to run "a tight enough shop lat 
| Committee for the Re-Election of 


President, of which Mitchell as- 
fed command in April 1972], and 
Some of the boys, as he called them, 
Involved in this kind of activity.” 
A to why Mitchell had failed to 
NR complete accounting of the 
| A * break-in, Nixon claimed, 
iat Oddly, that this was under- 
Idable b 
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al? Said Rather: “You are a lawyer 
Could you give us some reason why the 
elena people should not believe 
that that was at least a subtle a 

to bribe the judge?" Na 
ly, “I would say that the only part of 
your statement that is ... accurate is 
that I am a lawyer." He then attempt- 
ed to explain the incident by saying that 
then Attorney General Richard Klein- 
dienst had recommended Byrne as the 
best man for the FBI job, and that Byrne 
had made the decision to discuss it. 

ON THE INVESTIGATION OF AGNEW. Nixon 
expressed confidence in Agnew's "integ- 
rity" but refused, as before, to provide 
a blanket endorsement of his second in 
command (see page 26). 

ON BREAK-INS. Since Nixon had explicitly 
authorized a 1970 intelligence plan that 
included illegal break-ins and mail sur- 
veillance, he was asked whether, if he 
still served in Congress, he would con- 
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fg. QUESTIONS FROM SOME UNUSUALLY AGGRESSIVE NEWSMEN 


sider impeachment proceedings against 
a President who had thus violated his 
oath of office. Nixon bristled, but held 
his temper in check. Citing the Pres- 
ident’s “inherent power to protect the 
national security,” he denied that he had 
violated his oath of office. Furthermore, 
he charged, “burglarizing of this type 
took place” during both the Kennedy 
and Johnson Administrations and yet 
“there was no talk of impeachment. 
Nixon declared that Robert Kennedy, 
as Attorney General, had authorized far 
more national security wiretaps than 
were authorized under either the Eisen- 
hower or Nixon Administrations. — 
Because records of such activities 
are highly dubious, there is no way to 
verify the President's numerical claims. 
Nixon was factually correct in maim- 
taining that frequent burglaries oc- 
curred during previous Administra- 
tions. What he failed to mention, 
however, is that the great majority of 
the missions were undertaken by the FBI 
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without the knowledge or approval of 
either the President or the Attorney 
General. The FBIS “bag jobs" were 
mostly attempts to obtain material to 
break the codes of foreign governments 
(inevitably. the agency imbued its own 
efforts with a code name: the Anagram 
Program) or to tap the telephones of or- 
ganized-crime figures, Some of the bur- 
glaries directed against Mafia types 
were authorized by various Attorneys 
General, but J. Edgar Hoover appar- 
ently never revealed the full scope of 
FBI burglarizing to his many bosses. 
Hoover eventually decided in 1967 that 
surreptitious entries should be discon- 
tinued because they posed more of a 
risk to the FBIs reputation than he 
wished to take. 

The last question, another rude one, 
was whether Nixon felt he owed "an 
apology to the American people" for 
lying about the bombing of Cambodia. 
Nixon snapped: “Certainly not.” He 
added: ^I think the American people 
are very thankful that the President or- 
dered what was necessary to save the 
lives of their men and shorten this war 
—which he found when he got here, and 
which he ended." On that ringing note, 
he closed the press conference, walk- 
ing briskly away even as U.P.I.s Helen 
"Thomas was uttering the traditional 
words “Thank you, Mr. President." 

Most Unsatisfied. Throughout the 
cut and thrust, Nixon tried determined- 
ly—and for the most part successfully 
—to appear unruffled by the reporters” 
tactics. He even assured them that “I’m 
not criticizing the members of the press, 
because you naturally are very inter- 
ested in this issue [Watergate].” How- 
ever, he reiterated his contention that 
the story has been overemphasized. 
Asked whether he still had the capac- 
ity to govern, Nixon said that "to be 
under a constant barrage—twelve to 15 
minutes a night on each of the three 
major networks—tends to raise some 
questions in the people’s minds with re- 
gard to the President." Furthermore, he 
said, “most of the members of the press 
corps were not enthusiastic” about his 
re-election, and as a result, some were 
trying to “exploit” Watergate. 

Certainly Nixon failed to add 
enough new information to what he had 
previously said about Watergate to sat- 
isfy most reporters. Clark Mollenhoff 
of the Des Moines Register and Tri- 
bune, who worked for the Nixon Ad- 
ministration until mid-1970, called Nix- 
on's performance a “snow job.” But 
White House aides were delighted. “It 
was all | hoped it would be and more,” 
said one. Another bragged: “The Old 
Man obviously handled himself superb- 
ly.” Some newsmen agreed. “He added 
nothing new,” said James Deakin of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, one of Nixon's ^ 
harsher questioners. “But to borrow a 
phrase from John Ehrlichman, I suspect 
it'll play in Peoria." Aides said that th 
President was so pleased with his p 
formance that he may soon in 


press back for more. i z 
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EDWIN GAUDET BEING ARRESTED AFTER A TWO-DAY MANHUNT IN NEW MEXICO 


CRIME 
The New Orleans Plots 


Nearly å decade has passed since 
John Kennedy was slain in Dallas, but 
the specter of assassination still haunts 
the presidency, and above all those 
charged with its protection. Though 
most of the 300 threats received by 
President Nixon each year are from 
cranks, all are regarded as serious until 
investigated and proved otherwise. Just 
how serious was demonstrated last week 
in New Orleans when, because of two 
alleged plots, President Nixon’s planned 
open-car motorcade down bustling Ca- 
nal Street was abruptly canceled on the 
recommendation of the Secret Service. 
One cause for suspicion focused on a 
group of Black Panthers who had al- 
legedly met and discussed the Presi- 
dents assassination. The other con- 
cerned an eccentric 29-year-old ex- 
policeman, Edwin M. Gaudet. 

Eager to step into his news confer- 
ence later in the week with as much pub- 
lic support behind him as possible, 
Nixon had been anticipating a good re- 
ception from the noontime New Or- 
leans crowd. Only reluctantly did he 
agree to the Secret Service's demand 
that the parade be canceled. Yet a string 
of unusual events in the hours before 
his visit suggested that prudence was in- 
deed in order. 

The first incident concerned several 
white men, all said to be armed, who 
were reportedly moving into the 
Parkchester Apartments, a low-rent 
black housing complex in northern New 
Orleans. Armed with rifles and shot- 
guns, the police raided the apartments, 

only to find that their suspects had 
fled. Police later theorized that the men 
had been common burglars and hold- 
up men, not would-be assassins. Then 
at 10:30 p.m. on the eve of the Pres- 
ident’s visit, a police uniform, badge 
and nameplate were mysteriously sto- 
len from a parked car. Three and a 
half hours later, the official car of Po- 
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lice Superintendent Clarence Giarrusso 
was itself stolen. Though both the thefts 
were eventually believed to be minor 
and unrelated crimes, they seemed at 
the time to confirm the wisdom of the 
Secret Service’s caution, which had 
been inspired by the two quite dis- 
parate, earlier supposed threats: 


THE PANTHER PLOT. Earlier this month, 
New Orleans police received tips from 
the predominantly black central city 
area concerning possible trouble during 
the Nixon visit. Despite attempts to ver- 
ify the rumors, law officers could come 
up with no substantial evidence. Then 
three weeks ago a paid informant re- 
ported a meeting of six Black Panther 
militants. The informant had not been 
present, but had been told that assas- 
sination plans were discussed and a- gun 
“changed hands.” Police Superinten- 
dent Giarrusso informed both the FBI 
and the Secret Service of his informa- 
tion and turned over to both bureaus 
the names of the six men. 

The federal agents requested that 
Giarrusso put the suspected six “in the 
freeze” until the President’s visit was 
over. Giarrusso, explaining that his in- 
formant had not even witnessed the 
meeting and that his evidence was hear- 
say at best, refused. “If you want them 
arrested,” Giarrusso told the Secret Ser- 
vice, “then you arrest them. We have 
no grounds.” Instead he agreed to keep 
close watch on all six Suspects, and the 
Secret Service obtained arrest authori- 
zations for the six from a U.S. mag- 
istrate, making pickups possible at the 
slightest hint of trouble. But the six sus- 
pects made no moves to carry out any 
action against Nixon, and there was 
doubt that they had ever intended any. 


THE GAUDET CONNECTION. The strange 
tale of Edwin Gaudet, a bearded for- 
mer New Orleans policeman, began 
with a report to police by a woman in- 
formant. Gaudet, she alleged, had come 
into a Canal Street all-night drugstore 


on Aug. 15 and declared that "some- 
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A Super Secretary to Shake Up State 


The momentous decision was an- 
nounced in, of all places, a swimming 
pool. Julie Nixon Eisenhower tele- 
phoned Henry Kissinger and asked 
whether his two young children would 
like to come over for a dip at the Nix- 
ons' San Clemente estate. Indeed they 
would. A little later, Julie called back 
and asked Kissinger to come along too. 
So Kissinger and his children were con- 
tentedly paddling around in the pool, 
behind the expensive bulletproof wind- 
screen, when Nixon himself appeared 
in his trunks and strolled out into the af- 
ternoon sunshine. He got into the pool 
and then said to Kissinger, "Why don't 
you and I go down to the other end?" 

Stunning News. The two men 
splashed to the shallow end of the pool. 
Kissinger took a seat on the steps, half 
in and half out of the water, while the 
President stretched out and floated on 
hisback in front of Kissinger. Then Nix- 
on gave him the news. "If you will let 
me,” said the President, “I would like 
to nominate you for Secretary of State 
tomorrow.” 

_ No matter how prepared Henry 
Kissinger may have been for that mo- 
ment, it still stunned him. He had heard 
the rumors ever since last year’s elec- 
tion: that Secretary of State William P. 
Rogers was ready to resign and that the 
President was thinking of making Kis- 
singer his top foreign policy adviser in 
name as well as in fact. A few weeks 
ago the President had told Kissinger 

that Rogers wanted to resign, and he 
had asked Kissinger’s opinion about 
several possible successors. Later, when 
Kissinger mentioned that he had been 
planning a trip to Europe, Nixon cau- 
tioned him: "You'd better not make any 
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travel plans for the next month or so. 
I'll need you close by.” But none of this 
had altogether prepared Henry Kissin- 
ger for the news that he, an immigrant, 
a Jew, a professor who still spoke Eng- 
lish with a marked German accent, was 
about to become the nation's 56th Sec- 
retary of State. He told the President 
—what else could he say?—that he cer- 
tainly had no objection to his name 
being submitted to the Senate for con- 
firmation. Then, still in the pool; the two 
men talked about problems ahead. 
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The Response: "It Gives Me Faith". . 


The world’s problems seemed far away 
as Henry Kissinger sat at a small table 
outside his San Clemente office. The sun 
was bright, the air cool and clear. Flow- 
ers ringed the small patio, and beyond 
the immaculate lawn lay the blue Pa- 
cific. From this tranquil outpost, the 
world looked peaceful. Watergate 
seemed manageable, the Congress 
friendly, and the press tame. But Kis- 


singer's strength is that he knows all this 


is deceptive. The real world is not so 


idyllic, and Kissinger wants to get back ^ 


into the real world as fast as he can. 

In an interview with 'TIME's Hugh 
Sidey, Kissinger spoke carefully. He 
must still face the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and be confirmed. 
He did not want to talk plans and pro- 
grams, techniques and hopes, grand 
ideas for his New World. He was ob- 
viously rather awed by his new nom- 
ination and yet not the least bit afraid 
of it. A German-born Jew, unproper- 
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need to be reconstructed. The “Year of 
Europe," which Kissinger himself pro- 
claimed as one of his top priorities, has 
hardly begun, and yet the calendar year 
is nearly over. In the Middle East, which 
Kissingér has largely avoided, new ini- 
tiatives are needed. Latin America, too, 
is once again in a state of turmoil that 
can hardly be ignored. And even in the 
fields that Kissinger has made his own, 
he himself has expressed a desire for 
what he calls "institutionalization"—a 
process by which fragile one-man ac- 
complishments can become the corner- 
stone of future policy, to be carried on 
by his successors. With his wide expe- 
rience, his considerable prestige and his 
special position in the White House, 
Henry Kissinger, just turned 50, will be 


“I plan to see what I can do to bring 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee into the conceptual area of foreign 
policy so that they do not have to make 
ad hoc decisions. I had lunch with 
[Chairman J. William] Fulbright three 
weeks-ago, and he said then he would 
welcome this dévelopment [the nomi- 
nation]. If I am confirmed, I hope to 
geta few dedicated men in the State De- 
partment in key areas and develop a 
sense of excitement that will last. Great 
Presidents have done that. They made 
public service an adventure. You go 
back now and read some of the things 
they said, and the content doesn't mat- 
ter so much as the attitude. When I was 
a professor, I didn't mind too much if 
my students forgot the details. What 
was important was that they got a sense 
of what really maed Then they 

each themselves. NS 
e perception of ourselves in this 
nation must change now. We are no 
longer self-sufficient. One-half of our 
energy will soon be coming from 
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a sort of Super Secretary, uniquely 
equipped to shake up the old systems 
and reach his ambitious goals. 

On the domestic side, Kissinger fac- 
es problems that he has never encoun- 
tered before. The first is in his relations 
with Congress, which has long chafed 
over the fact that Kissinger has been im- 
mune to legislators’ questions. When 
Nixon announced the nomination at his 
press conference last week, he empha- 
sized that Kissinger would stay on as 
his personal adviser in order to achieve 
"a closer coordination between the 
White House and the departments." 
Kissinger will therefore have offices in 
both places—and greater powers than 
any Secretary since John Foster Dul- 
les. At his own press conference the next 
day, Kissinger sought to allay any sus- 
picions that he might try to take ad- 
vantage of his dual position to avoid 
congressional scrutiny. On the contrary, 
he promised, he will testify freely and 
conduct an "open" foreign policy. 

First Team. Nixon urged the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee to 
"move expeditiously" to confirm Kis- 
Singers nomination at hearings next 
month. The Senators admire the new 
appointee's talents, but they are not 
without misgivings. They are expected 
to subject Kissinger to close interroga- 
tion, not only about his views on for- 
eign affairs but about his acquiescence 
in the wiretapping performed on sev- 
eral members of his own staff, In the 
end, though, Kissinger will undoubtedly 
be confirmed, as he deserves to be. 

Kissinger’s other domestic problem 
concerns his new subordinates—that 
vast empire of 12.000 diplomats, code 
clerks, economic analysts, secretaries 
and linguists known collectively as the 
State Department, or Foggy Bottom or, 
in Kissingers own term, "the bureau- 


abroad. All of our exports soon will pay 
only for the raw materials we must im- 
port. Our agriculture products now have 
to be thoughtfully allocated. Take the 
wheat deal, for which we have been crit- 
icized. Our intelligence was faulty. But 
there was not a thought by anyone that 
we would not have enough wheat. Our 
whole orientation—by Congress, by 
farm experts, by businessmen—has 
been to sell it when we could. We must 
rethink where we are. 

“We face problems now that no past 
generation has faced, they are common 
problems of humanity. They are food, 
energy, environment, communication. 
Up until Western imperialism, there 
was no world history. There was only re- 
gional history. When we talk about the 
Roman Empire, we talk about people 
who hardly knew the Chinese existed. 
Most great cultures developed indepen- 
dently. Now we are in close contact each 
day, yet it is a fact of our existence that 
we have never really assimilated. xe 
we must rethink where we are." 
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cracy.” Bill Rogers is genial and placid, 
a gentleman to the end, and he liked to 
keep banker's hours, with golf on week- 
ends. Kissinger is intense, impatient and 
sometimes rude. He has never admin- 
istered a large organization; his White 
House staff numbered a mere 120, all 
hand picked, closely watched, and driv- 
en mercilessly. ^] don't know if Henry 
will be able to live with the bureaucra- 
cy,” mused one official who knows both 
the incoming and outgoing Secretaries, 
“in a way that will satisfy him or the 
bureaucracy.” 

Many State Department officials, on 
the other hand, are prepared to welcome 
a brisk shake-up if it means that, after 
years of neglect at the hands of Kis- 
singers White House staff, the depart- 
ment will once again be thrust into the 
center of policymaking. "We're on the 
first team again," gloated a career of- 
ficer in Paris. Others were biding their 
time, waiting to see whether Kissinger 
would genuinely attempt to reorganize 

and make proper use of the depart- 
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Gapgotrienore 
them and create his own elite, as John 
Foster Dulles did. In the meantime, Kis- 
singer, well aware that many men at 
State were uneasy, went out of his way 
to reassure them last week—in his own 


uman res 


ments 


way. He praised the departments staff- 
ers as "great professionals," but he also 
urged them to see as much of their wives 
as possible in the next few weeks, be- 
cause after his confirmation, he prom- 
ised, they will be too busy. Did he ex- 
pect to take any of his White House 
aides along to State? "I would expect 
that some of my associates would join 
me at the State Department to ease the 
cultural shock," said Kissinger. "But we 
would keep the agency structure in 
place." 

The question. might well be asked 
why: Kissinger would want to take on 
the State Department bureaucracy at 
all. As a presidential adviser, he has al- 
ready become the nation’s most impor- 
tant diplomat. Why (except, perhaps, 
for a salary increase from $42,500 to 
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A New Title: “Just Call Me Excellency” 


"I've always acted alone. Americans ad- 
mire the cowboy leading the caravan 
alone astride his horse, the cowboy en- 
tering a village or city alone on his 
horse. He acts, that’s-all: aiming at the 
right spot at the right time.” 


Henry Kissinger was terribl - 
barrassed when Italian iiit Ori. 
ana Fallaci quoted him describing him- 
self as a character out of Zane Grey. 
He did not deny that he had said those 
words— Why I agreed to it [the inter- 
view], I'll never know,” he confessed 
later—but it was a little hard to imag- 
ine just how the precise, bespectacled 
professor of history at Harvard could 
see himself as a lean, flinty-eyed ma- 
cho on horseback. Still, in a way Kis- 
singer's self-portrait was not so prepos- 
terous as it sounded. Proud, private and 
consummately confident of his ability 

Kissinger has always acted alone, ris- 
ing to his present eminence with the aid 
of almost no one but himself. 

Born into a middle-class Jewish 


22 


family in the German town of Fiirth 
Kissinger grew up as the Nazis were 
coming to power, and so found himself 
an outcast. Heinz, as he was then called 
was denied admission to high school, 
forged ue ene an all-Jewish school, 
nd often beaten up b : 
Nani coughs on the UM o m 
Is family's escape to ica i 
1938, when Ke: D ee 
ended his sense of isolation. At Geor d 
Washington High School on Monte 
tan’s Upper West Side, Kissinger gen- 
erally avoided his classmates, often 
crossed to the far side of the street when 
ne gaw d vounasters approaching 
reatest ambiti > 
H greatest. a tion was to become 


n 
The Army, in which he enlisted i 
1942, changed all that. EISE 
guistic ability quickly won him a post 
as a translator and interrogator in coun 
terintelligence and, eventually, a job 
teaching modern German history to es 
ficers, He also raised his sights. German- 
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his ad Around the world, the reaction to 
epacy id inger's nomination was, not too sur- 
meris ingly, mild and muted. Except ina 
f the pw areas where he is viewed with sus- 


"sion, Kissinger is widely admired for 


i. skill and intellect, and even for his 
De lm nopolitanism. He is, as much as any 
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Armyit} forces by manipulating their antag- 
andmsms and of moving decisively to 
emenéity out policy decisions, “A policy 
„of Na ltawaits events,” wrote Kissinger, “is 
scholis EY to become their prisoner.” 

yn some ways, Kissinger has 
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incoming American Secretary of State 
IS ever likely to be, a known quantity. 
Nonetheless, diplomatic experts in 
many countries were still uncertain 
about precisely how he would deal with 
the wide range of problems that now 
confront him. 

Among the most delicate of these 
is the one he knows best, and the one 
to which he has the most personal com- 
mitment: the truce in Indochina. It took 
Kissinger nearly 3/4 years and 24 
rounds of talks to negotiate the frail and 
complex. agreements that permitted 
U.S. forces to withdraw under the um- 
brella of what Nixon repeatedly calls 
"peace with honor." The truce agree- 
ments still survive, but peace is by no 
means certain. The fighting in South 
Viet Nam sputters along in the form of 
sporadic guerrilla action accompanied 
by confused reports of remote outposts 
threatened and then relieved: Laos 
stands at the edge of a cease-fire, but 
only last week an attempted army 
putsch threatened to jeopardize the ac- 
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Kissinger sighed and said: “Very well, 
then, lIl read it." 

In other ways, though, Kissinger has 
changed considerably. He has devel- 
oped a wry sense of Galgenhumor, of 
which he is the chief victim. After be- 
ing attacked by another Administration 
official as an “egotistical maniac," he re- 
marked: “It took me 18 years to achieve 
total animosity at Harvard. In Wash- 
ington, I did it in 18 months." 

a 

Along the way, he has acquired a 
somewhat less than convincing reputa- 
tion as a swinger. Divorced from his 
wife in 1964, Kissinger has dated a cov- 
ey of actresses, including Jill St. John, 
Liv Ullmann and Marlo Thomas as well 
as TV Producer Margaret Osmer and 
Rockefeller Aide Nancy Maginnes. He 
obviously enjoys his reputation as the 
“playboy of the Western Wing," but he 
spends almost as much timè with his 
children—Elizabeth, 15, and David, 12 
-as he does on the social circuit. He 
also makes it clear that his work comes 
before anything. Of the actresses, he 
once remarked: “I am no fool. I realize 
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cord. In Cambodia; now that U.S. 
bombing has finally ended, the feeble 
government of President Lon Nol is un- 
der constant threat from the Khmer in- 
surgents. Kissinger will have to find a 
way to negotiate some sort of Cambo- 
dian settlement, possibly one that would 
bring back the exiled Prince Sihanouk 
as head of a coalition government. 

In the course of such negotiations, 
Kissinger may need to call on his ties 
with the Communist leaders of both 
Moscow and Peking. No other Secre- 
tary, indeed, could come to office with 
such a background of personal relations 
with the highest figures in the Commu- 
nist hierarchy. Leonid Brezhnev in Mos- 
cow, Chou En-lai in Peking, both rec- 
ognize the theory of power politics that 
Kissinger personifies; both have a per- 
sonal stake in seeing the détente of the 
last few years become permanent. 

Paradoxically, it is among some of 
America's closest allies, particularly the 
Europeans, that Kissinger has the most 
immediate labors to perform. This is not 
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HANDHOLDING WITH JILL ST. JOHN 


the game. I am their celebrity of the 
hour, the new man in town. I don't kid 
myself." 

Itis too early to tell whether or how 
his new responsibilities will affect his so- 


‘cial life. They have not yet.dulled his 


sense of humor. Last week, when re- 
porters asked him whether he preferred 
to be addressed as Mr. Secretary or D 


Secretary, he hesitated only a moment 


before answering. “I don't stand | 
protocol" he said with a gri 
you will just call me Excellency, it 
be O.K.” i ? 
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The power to restore the departmentto its rightful place as 


to say that the Europeans were not 
pleased with the Kissinger appointment. 
The French respect him as an intellec- 
tual as well as a boulevardier. The Ger- 
mans seem modestly pleased that Kis- 
singer is the first prospective U.S. 
Secretary of State who speaks their lan- 
guage like—well—a native. Said one of- 
ficial in Bonn: “When we get upset 
about some problem or other, he'll take 
us aside and explain it in German. That 
always makes us feel better." Most Eu- 
ropeans seemed to agree with the judg- 
ment of the Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung: "For Europeans, this foreign 
minister is a gain. No one knows the At- 
lantic problems like Kissinger." 

Despite these praises, there are real 
difficulties. Recognizing the need to re- 
juvenate the Western alliance, Kissinger 
proposed last April a “new Atlantic 
Charter" (later redesignated a “Decla- 
ration of Principles” after West Ger- 
man Chancellor Willy Brandt com- 
plained that the original name sounded 
too much like the Allies’ World War II 
pact), which was to redefine the prin- 
ciples of cooperation in such varied 
fields as military security, monetary re- 
form, trade, energy, science. Eventually 
the blueprint was to include—in most 
fields other than security—Japan as 
well. But the Kissinger proposal for the 
"Year of Europe" has been coolly re- 
ceived in most of the Continental cap- 
itals. "Every year in Europe;" one be- 
mused British diplomat remarked last 
week, “is the Year of Europe.” 

Most of Kissinger's ideas remain to 
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be worked out in a wide range of forth- 
coming conferences: On the balance of 
forces (MBFR) in Vienna, on European 
Security in Geneva, on SALT II in Ge- 
neva. President Nixon himself is expect- 
ed to tour Europe in the fall, and there 
may be a European summit meeting as 
well. 

Energetic Role. So far during his 
operations at the White House, Kissin- 
ger has intentionally stayed away from 
the Middle East problem—partly be- 
cause he was busy with other matters, 
and partly perhaps because he could see 
no way to solve it. Instead, Secretary 
of State Rogers proposed a plan that 
led to a cease-fire along the Suez Canal 
for the past three years but has result- 


"ed so far in a stalemate rather than a 


peace settlement. 

The first reaction of many Arab 
newspapers to Kissinger’s appointment 
was to object to the fact that he is a 
Jéw. KISSINGER BECOMES THE FIRST 
JEWISH U.S. SECRETARY OF STATE, head- 


‘lined Beirut's al Moharrer. On the other 


hand, many Arab diplomats were wait- 


ing to see whether Kissinger would take’ 


as energetic a role in settling the Arab- 
Israeli impasse as he did in ending the 
Viet Nam War. Some wondered wheth- 
er, in the Kissinger view, Palestinians 
Should play as vital a part in Middle 
East peace talks as the Viet Cong did 
at the conference table in Paris. 
Certainly the problem cannot be 
postponed indefinitely. The energy cri- 
sis has ‘spotlighted the world's reliance 
on Arab oil, and the Arabs are fast 
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"these have, in fact, been difficult 
ir oil a ars for Bill Rogers, an EAE suc- 
l of, ssful corporation lawyer, a self-made 
e Us illionaire, and a respected Attorney 
hat jt eneral in the Eisenhower Administra- 
^ With the 1968 election of his long- 
A i friend Richard Nixon, Rogers was 

» Wion ded with the prestigious office of 
Ay of State, and he foresaw the 
Ys b. four to Er years as perhaps the 
wl. ight of his public career. 
oil- AE oural Restraint. But Rogers had 
oneingtdly taken over the graceful seventh- 
or office overlooking the Lincoln Me- 
Re al when his disappointments began. 

‘Sse hopes for a quick end to what he pri- 
tely referred to as “that goddam war" 
an We killed by Nixon's decision to make 
Nixon ‘protracted withdrawal during four 
n favoras of negotiations. Nor was he ever 
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_ That slightly disingenuous discre- 
tion has suited Nixon admirably. Ob- 
servers have described how the Pres- 
ident, at National Security Council 
meetings, will say with a touch of pride, 
“Henry, will you present the options for 
us?” Then he settles back to listen while 
Kissinger becomes the Drofessor once 
more. 

The contest between Kissinger and 
Rogers had a predictably adverse effect 
on the State Department, an overly bu- 
reaucratized machine without any con- 
stituency among the general public, and 
thus without independent influence. 
The emergence of the "Kissinger shop," 
the predominance of Kissinger himself, 
the lack of administrative talents in 
Rogers—all these led to abysmally low 
morale and low effectiveness in the 
State Department. At first there were at- 
tempts to cover it up, but even that pre- 
tense gradually fell away, and by the 
time of Nixon's second Administration, 
none of it was left. 

Yet Rogers' tenure had its impor- 
tant positive aspects. His Middle East 
initiative, at first received skeptically by 
his aides, did result in the still-lasting 
Suez cease-fire and at least some over- 
tures by Egypt and Israel toward ne- 
gotiations. Rogers also performed, with 
distinction, the task of representing the 


Young Immigrants 


Henry Kissinger's nomination as Sec- 
retary of State serves as a reminder that, 
after the Albert Einsteins and the Ar- 
turo Toscaninis, already-distinguished 
refugees from the European fascism of 
the 1930s, a whole new generation of 
immigrants have made contributions to 
the U.S. Among them: 

Mike Nichols, 41, movie director, 
came from Germany in 1939. 

Claes Oldenburg, 44, artist, from 
Sweden in 1938. 

I.M. Pei, 56, architect, from China 
in 1935. 2 

Helmut Sonnenfeldt, 46, awaiting 
confirmation as Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, from Germany in 1944. 

Charles Bluhdorn, 46, chairman, 
Gulf & Western, from Austria in 1942. 

Lukas Foss, 51, composer-conduc- 
tor, from Germany in 1935. 

Otto Eckstein, 46, economist, from 
Germany in 1939. 1 

Rudi Gernreich, 51, women s wear 
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US. in negotiations abroad. He further 
bore the brunt of congressional com- 
mittee hearings and congressional op- 
position on Viet Nam. Rogers, unfail- 
ingly courteous, remained loyal to his 
President and argued his case well. 
^He's a decent, fine man, a terribly 
underrated, misused man," Senator 
Mansfield once remarked. 

Despite the genuinely warm feelings 
about Rogers, most foreign service pro- 
fessionals seemed to feel last week that 
Henry Kissinger might be just what was 
needed at Foggy Bottom. Clearly Kis- 
singer had it in his power to rebuild the 
Department of State and restore it to 
its rightful place as the central foreign 
policy agency in the Government, and 
he seemed to relish the prospect of do- 
ing just that. Immediately he summoned 
home David K.E. Bruce and Daniel Pat- 
rick Moynihan from Peking and New 
Delhi for talks. Moreover, he seemed 
committed to the concept of formulat- 
inga foreign policy of reconciliation for 
the post-Viet Nam period: an aim that 
Congress, as well as the nation at large, 
could well applaud. If Richard Nixon 
has truly decided, in the wake of Wa- 
tergate, to create a more open presiden- 
Cy, his appointment of Henry Kissinger 
as Secretary of State marks an impos- 
ing beginning. 


designer, from Austria in 1938. 

José Quintero, 48, theater director, 
from Panama in 1941. 

Max Frankel, 43, journalist, from 
Germany in 1940. 

Roddy McDowall, 44, actor, from 
England in 1940. 

H. Gobind Khorana, 51, a 1968 No- 
bel prizewinner in medicine, from India 
in 1960. 

Tsung-Dao Lee, 46, and 
Chen Ning Yang, 51, who 
shared a 1957 Nobel Prize in 
physics, from China in 1946 
and 1945, respectively. 

John Simon, 48, film and 
theater critic, from Yugosla- 
via in 1940. 

Wilfrid Sheed, 42, writer 
and editor, from England in 
1947. 


VARYING BACKGROUNDS: (FROM 
TOP, CLOCKWISE) OLDENBURG, 
GERNREICH, KHORANA 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
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The Capable Man in the Middle 


Toa nation that has traditionally placed 
high trust in its law-enforcement agen- 
cies, one of the grimmer sides of the Wa- 
tergate scandal was the success dis- 
played by White House officials in 
manipulating the U.S. Justice Depart- 
ment in its investigation of the affair. 
To restore confidence in the depart- 
ment, President Nixon named a star- 
quality Attorney General: Elliot Lee 
Richardson, a man who had not the 
slightest connection with Watergate and 
who could convince voters that justice 
would finally be brought to bear on 
those responsible for the scandal. Last 
week, as Richardson was dealing not 
only with Watergate but also with a 
whole new closet of dirty linen possi- 
bly involving Vice President Spiro T. 
Agnew, he was subtly but unmistakably 
rebuked for his performance by both 
the President and Vice President. The 
separately delivered scoldings only un- 
derscored the anomaly of his uncom- 
fortable middleman's position: Rich- 
ardson is charged with overseeing 
investigations of the only two federal 
executives who rank above him. 

Both Nixon and Agnew were in- 
censed by news leaks about alleged 
kickbacks from Maryland contractors 
to politicians, including Agnew. The 
Vice President called a news conference 
—his second since he was notified last 
month that he was under federal inves- 
tigation for bribery, extortion, conspir- 
acy and tax evasion—to denounce an 
"outrageous" effort on the part of “some 
Justice Department officials to indict 
me in the press.” Noting that Richard- 
son had promised to look into any 


ELLIOT RICHARDSON 


ATTORNEY GENER 
Cot PORE 


suggestion that Justice officials were 
talking out of turn, Agnew bluntly de- 
manded that the Attorney General “ful- 
fill that promise and pursue such an 1n- 
vestigation vigorously." ; 

Agnew was particularly disturbed 
bya TIME story (Aug. 27) reporting that 
Justice Department officials believe that 
the Vice President eventually will be in- 
dicted. Agnew stressed that he did not 
blame the press for printing such re- 
ports because “l cannot fault you for 
publishing information given to you by 
informants within the Department of 
Justice." Instead, he said, "the blame 
must rest with those who gave this in- 
formation to the press." 

At his San Clemente press confer- 
ence the next day, Nixon fully applaud- 
ed Agnew's blast at his investigators. 
Discussion of cases on which grand jury 
action is pending, the President said, is 
highly improper because during such 
probes “all kinds of charges are made 
which will not stand up in open court." 
Then, clearly leaving the impression 
that he was dissatisfied with Richard- 
son's failure to effect total secrecy in 
the matter, he announced that he had 
ordered the Attorney General to inves- 
tigate his department's leaks. Anyone 
found to have given unauthorized in- 
formation about the Agnew case to the 
press, the President promised; will be 
"summarily dismissed." 

FBI Probe. In a reply to Agnew, 
Richardson dutifully- expressed his "dis- 
may" at the unofficial reporting of the 
case and promised to bring in the FBI 
to probe it. However, he pointed out, it 
is not a crime for those with knowl- 
edge of an investigation to discuss it 
until the case is actually being heard 
by a grand jury—a stage that the in- 
quiry into Agnew's affairs is not expect- 
ed to reach until after Labor Day. Thus, 
said Richardson, in any case as explo- 
sive as the Vice-President's, there may 
be no fully effective means" of halt- 
ing cynical rumors and conjectures.” 

For Richardson, there is almost cer- 
tainly no effective me ER 

ans of avoiding 

more and more such run-ins with his su- 
ppointing Archibald 
ORUM Special Prosecutor: 

: y, the Attorney General re- 
mains Cox's boss. Cox, a Democrat and 
former Harvard law professor, has en- 
gaged the White House in a historic 
court battle over the Watergate tapes 


(see following story), and is regarded in- ` 


correctly by many Nixon loyali 

to "get" the President. In iM s 
less the President somehow attempts to 
intervene, it will be Richardson who 
must ultimately decide whether U.S. At- 
torney George Beall’s Baltimore inves- 
tigators have gathered enough evidence 
against Agnew to seek an indictment 
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—and if so, whether the Government 
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etheless was invited to Wash- 
o an Under Secretary of State 
ol; analytical grasp of com- 
‘tuations attracted the attention 
. on. Such tough thinking seemed 
are at the Department of 
Lalth Education and Welfare, and in 
| 2 Richardson was picked to supply 
1 secretary. Though critics contend- 
weakened the drive for school 
tion by failing to support bus- 
e with sufficient enthusiasm, Richard- 
DH Tem notably successful at HEW. 
- last year's election he was picked 
succeed Melvin R. Laird as Defense 
gs etary but held that job only three 
B ihs before Nixon chose him in May 
fo repair the Watergate damage as At- 
orney General. A 
! [ie Test. By then the Baltimore 
rand jury looking into official corrup- 
ign was well along in its investigation. 
ast week the jury returned its first in- 
ictment, accusing the Baltimore Coun- 
executive, Dale Anderson, of having 
eceived $47,795 in kickbacks from en- 
neering and consulting firms. Ander- 
on, a Democrat, succeeded Agnew in 
a VicePhe job in 1966, when the future Vice 
impeairesident was elected Maryland Gover- 
urther. ifor. Agnew greeted the news of Ander- 
influenon's expected indictment by issuing a 
t welifatement that "I find the charges 
preceapainst him totally at variance with my 
minsimpressions of him and everything I 
yately tinow about him.” 
some TIME has learned that yet another 
ays atitliece of evidence against the Vice Pres- 
ident has been turned up. Following the 
ey, Rilsit to Baltimore of the Justice Depart- 
“Am ltent's chief criminal prosecutor, Henry 
: inter Petersen, the primary witness against 
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BI polygraph experts. The witness is Je- 
s are Me Wolff, president of Greiner En- 
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rated SY in return for limited immunity 
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toad commission, a 
him by Agnew. Now 
he has headed since 1971,is one of eight 
contractors that have been named as 
suppliers of the illegal funds in the An- 
derson indictment. Another of the com- 
panies, Matz, Childs & Associates, is 
partly owned by Lester Matz, one of 
Agnew’s other principal accusers. 
These new developments could 
hardly have seemed encouraging to Ag- 
new, and Nixon's latest clarification of 
presidential support was not much help 
either. Despite his vehement seconding 


Job bestowed on 
Wolff’s firm, which 


WRIGHT & WIFE ARRIVE AT FEDERAL COURT... 


ISSUES 


of Agnew's complaint about leaks from 
Justice, the President was something 
less than sweeping when it came to ex- 
pressing his confidence in the Vice Pres- 
ident. “I have confidence in the integ- 
rity of the Vice President,” said Nixon, 
"and particularly in the performance of 
the duties that he has had as Vice Pres- 
ident and as a candidate for Vice Pres- 
ident" That seemed to leave rather 
large chunks of Agnew's past—indeed, 
his whole climb prior to becoming Nix- 
on's running mate in 1968—for the Vice 
President to defend on his own. 


WALTER BENNETT. 
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Struggle for Nixon's Tapes 


At exactly 9:40 a.m., the opposing 
teams of lawyers entered the ornate, 
high-ceilinged federal courtroom and 
took up their positions at neighboring 
walnut tables. On one side sat six law- 
yers for President Richard Nixon, head- 
ed by University of Texas Professor 
Charles Alan Wright; on the other, the 
special Watergate prosecutor, Harvard 
Law Professor Archibald Cox, and 
three assistants. For 20 minutes they 
sat waiting in their blue leather chairs. 
Wright adjusted his tweed vest. Cox 
toyed with his half-moon spectacles. 
Finally, at 10, to the bailiff's ceremo- 
nial cry of “God save the United States 
of America and this honorable court, 
Judge John J. Sirica strode in, sat down 
in his red leather chair, and called on 
Wright to step to the lectern in front 
of the bench. 

There ensued, before a packed 
courtroom, 2/4 hours of calm and gen- 
tlemanly debate over one of the most 
fundamental constitutional controver- 
sies in US. history. Cox, though nom- 
inally an employee of Nixon's Admin- 
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istration, had subpoenaed nine of the 
Presidents secret tape recordings, all 
containing presidential conversations 
concerning the Watergate break-in and 
cover-up. Wright was there to defend 
the Presidents refusal to surrender 
them. Both sides had thoroughly cov- 
ered the legal ground in written briefs 
—totaling 50 pages by Wright, 68 by 
Cox—delivered to the court during the 
two weeks before the hearing. Still, 
the oral arguments last week gave a 
fresh perspective to the questions 
being debated. The most important 
points in dispute spelled out in 
the oral arguments and the written 
briefs: i 


DOES A PRESIDENT HAVE THE RIGHT TO 
WITHHOLD EVIDENCE OF A CRIME? 

Wright maintains that “the threat 
of potential disclosure of any and ail 
conversations would make it virtually 
impossible for President Nixon or 
successors ... to function.” Therefore 
he argues, the President has the 
er and privilege” to refuse to prod 
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evidence if he decides that disclosure 
is not in the public interest. For ex- 
ample, Wright says, one tape contained 
“national security material so sensitive” 
that the President would not discuss it 
even with him. Wright concludes: “Get- 
ting to the truth of Watergate is a 
goal of great worth, [but] there may 
well be times when there are other na- 
tional interests that are more important 
than the fullest administration of crim- 
inal justice.” 
Cox concedes that a President can 
keep confidential military and diplo- 
matic secrets and policy deliberations, 
but he insists that a President has “no 
absolute and arbitrary power” to con- 
ceal “evidence of criminality.” More- 
over, because “there is strong reason 
to believe’ the integrity of the Exec- 
utive office has been corrupted,” the 
President cannot be an impartial judge 
of whether the public interest requires 
him to keep the tapes secret. That de- 
termination, the prosecutor argues, can 
be made only by the courts. He adds: 
“The evidence on the tapes also may 
be material to public accusations 
against the respondent [Nixon] himself, 
a question to which he can hardly be 
indifferent.” : 


CAN THE COURTS COMPEL THE PRESIDENT 
TO PRODUCE EVIDENCE? 

Wright describes the judiciary as a 
“coequal but not a superior branch of 
Government." Thus a prosecutor may 
subpoena evidence from a President, 
but the courts cannot compel him to 
obey such a subpoena. A President can 
be impeached and removed from of- 
fice by Congress—or voted out by the 
people—but as long as he is in office, 
Wright argues, he is immune to court 
orders or even criminal prosecution. 

Cox retorts that describing the bat- 
tle over the tapes as a conflict between 
the Executive and Judicial branches 
creates a “false conflict.” In fact, he ar- 
gues, the tapes are being sought by a 
federal grand jury, which Cox considers 
to be an organ of the people, not of 
the courts. “Unlike a monarch, the Pres- 
ident is not sovereign,” Cox continues. 
Thus, “like the humblest citizen,” he 
has the legal duty to turn over ey- 
idence to a grand jury if a court de- 
termines that doing so is in the public 
interest. 


CAN NIXON INVOKE EXECUTIV 
TO KEEP THE TAPES SECRET? S Mic 

Wright argues that the President 
has the privilege of releasing—or not 
releasing—confidential information. He 
maintains that Nixon still has that right 
even though he permitted former White 
House aides to testify before the Er- 
vin committee about what happened 


at the tape-recorded meetings a 
though he allowed former Chief of Staf 
g H.R. Haldeman to listen to two of the 
V» tapes. Says Wright: “Whenever the 
President has confidential information 
he is free to disclose it to those per- 
sons, in and out of Government, in 
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whom he has confidence and from 


. whom he seeks advice." 


Cox, while not conceding that Nix- 
on has such a sweeping right to Ex- 
ecutive privilege, argues that since the 
testimony broke the tapes’ confiden- 
tiality, it “no longer exists.” The Pres- 
ident allowed "a flood of incomplete 
and contradictory testimony” about the 
meetings but now "asserts a privilege 
to withhold the most complete record 
available.” Declares Cox: “The law is 


not so capricious.” 


HOW IMPORTANT ARE THE TAPES? 

Cox warns that if the tapes are 
not turned over to the grand jury, a de- 
fendant could move for dismissal on 
the grounds that the Government was 
withholding evidence that might prove 
his innocence. Wright insists, however, 


FEDERAL JUDGE JOHN J. SIRICA IN HIS CHAMBERS 


Counting questions—and judicial yawns. 


that nothing of the sort could happen 
because the principle applies only if 
the evidence is available to the pros- 
ecution, and the tapes are not. Fur- 
thermore, says Wright, the tapes are 
not necessary to Cox’s investigation be- 
cause “there is much other evidence 
available.” They also would be poor 
evidence, according to Wright, because 

the margin for error is too great” for 
an outsider to distinguish accurately 
between chance remarks and relevant 
statements. But Cox believes that no 
testimony by participants at the pres- 
idential meetings can take the place 
of the. tapes as evidence. The tapes 
could "supplement faulty recollections 
resolve contradictions and fill in im- 
portant details." Sr 
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Nis ay) September: A federal grand jury 
[Baltimore will decide whether to in- 
ment;et the Vice President on charges of 
and eibery, extortion, conspiracy and tax 
ato |aud. The best outcome for Nixon, 
j ely, would be for Agnew to escape in- 
tment. That would justify the Pres- 
ent’s somewhat limited declaration of 
nfidence in him. But it would leave 
e. Vice President tarnished and, to 
any people, less acceptable than be- 
re as an alternative to Nixon. 
ff Agnew should leave office for any 
ason, Nixon would face a dilemma. 
ominee as Agnew’s successor must 
proved by a majority of both the 
inate and the House. Congress might 
e to confirm a weak or controver- 
ppointee. On the other hand, the 
intment of a strong, popular man 
ld make Nixon's own resignation 
or impeachment—more acceptable to 
ch of the public. 
| September: Dale Anderson, Ag- 
Wis successor in 1966 as Baltimore 
ünty executive, will be arraigned in 
leral district court in Baltimore on 
[ges of bribery, conspiracy and ex- 
ling kickbacks from eight engineer- 
pend consulting firms. 
ept. 19: Maryland Banker Blag- 
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Undel Circuit Court in Baltimore on 
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ever, could be stated in 
never resolving the broa 
ecutive privilege and Separation of pow- 
ers. In that case no one knows how it 
would affect the President's fortunes. 

_ Dec. 4: The Watergate grand jury 
is scheduled to expire, and by then it 
will have decided whether to indict for- 
mer Nixon Associates John Ehrlich- 
man, H.R. Haldeman, John Mitchell, 
Dean and others. Just who will be in- 
dicted may depend on whether the 
grand jury and Special Prosecutor Ar- 
chibald Cox get the tapes, which may re- 
solve conflicting testimony from wit- 
nesses. If no one important is indicted 
on Watergate, it would, of course, great- 
ly help Nixon. 

Date Unknown: A second federal 
grand jury in Washington, impaneled 
by Cox to investigate other “dirty 
tricks,” the financing of the 1972 pres- 
idential campaign and the ITT case, will 
decide whether to indict corporation 
heads and Nixon campaign aides for vi- 
olating election laws. 


narrow terms, 
d issues of Ex- 


OTHER GRAND JURY PROBES 

Sept. 4: A Los Angeles County 
grand. jury will resume its probe of the 
break-in at the office of Daniel Ells- 
berg's psychiatrist. It will decide wheth- 
er any laws may have been violated and, 
if so, hand down indictments. 

Date Unknown: A federal task 
force will complete its inquiry into pos- 
sibly illegal contributions to Nixon's re- 
election campaign by nine Las Vegas- 
based corporations operating gambling 
casinos. 


ERVIN COMMITTEE 
Mid-September: The committee 
will hear the final seven Watergate wit- 
nesses, among them former White 
House Aides Charles Colson, Egil 
Krogh and David Young. : 
Late September: The committee 
will investigate other dirty tricks in the 
1972 presidential campaign. 5 
October: The committee hearings 
on 1972 campaign financing will begin. 
The hearings into dirty tricks and 
questionable campaign financing could 
deepen public suspicion that the 1972 
election was tainted. in 
Nov. 1: This is Chairman Ervin's 
target date for finishing the committee's 
hearings. But it may well be changed ac- 
cording to when the courts rule on the 
committee's suit to get the presidential 
tapes and related documents. ; 
Date Unknown: The committee 
will issue its report on presidential cam- 
paign activities in 1972. Unless the Sen- 
ators obtain the Nixon tapes—and those 
tapes demonstrate the President's inno- 
cence—the committee is unlikely to 
issue a report clearing him: If it in ef- 
fect holds Nixon guilty of complicity 
in the Watergate burglary Or cover-up, 
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the House may be forced to consider im- 
peachment—which would lead to an- 
other series of congressional hearings. 


WATERGATE TRIALS 

October: Judge Sirica will decide 
whether to give Convicted Watergate 
Conspirators E. Howard Hunt and the 
four Cubans caught in the break-in their 
final sentences—or extend their provi- 
sional sentences until all of those in- 
dicted in Watergate are tried. 

Date Unknown: Trial dates are to 
be set for the suits arising out of Wa- 
tergate unless they are dropped or set- 
tled out of court. Among them are the 
Democratic National Committee's $6.4 
million suit against the Nixon campaign 
committee; Nixon Fund Raiser Mau- 
rice Stans' $5,000,000 libel suit against 
former Democratic Chairman Law- 
rence O'Brien; the Association of State 
Democratic Chairmen's $10 million 
suit against the Nixon campaign com- 
mittee for tapping the telephone of its 
executive secretary, R. Spencer Oliver. 


OTHER TRIALS AND SUITS 

Sept. 8: This is the deadline by 
which the Committee for the Re-Elec- 
tion of the President must disclose to 
the public its secret lists of contributors 
and expenditures prior to April 7, 
1972, the date that the new federal cam- 
paign spending law took effect. The dis- 
closure must be made as a result of a 
suit brought by Common Cause, the cit- 
izens’ lobby led by John Gardner. 

Sept. 11: Mitchell and Stans are 
scheduled to stand trial in federal court 
in New York City on charges of con- 
spiring to arrange an illegally secret 
$200,000 cash contribution to the Nix- 
on re-election campaign by New Jer- 
sey Financier Robert L. Vesco. In re- 
turn, according to the indictment, they 
tried—unsuccessfully—to obstruct and 
impede the Securities and Exchange 
Commission investigation of Vesco, 
who was later charged with looting mil- 
lions from the huge 1.0.S. mutual-fund 
complex. Acquittals of these close aides 
would naturally be helpful to Nixon 
—and convictions damaging to him. 

Oct. 8: Donald H. Segretti will go 
on trial in federal court in Tampa on 
two counts arising out of dirty tricks 
designed to sabotage Senator Edmund 
Muskie’s presidential campaign in 
1972. 


NIXON’S HOUSES 

Late August: A CPA firm that has 
been hired by the President will at long 
last make a report on how Nixon 
financed the purchase of his mansion 
at San Clemente, Calif. ' 

September: A House subcommit- 
tee will investigate the $10 million i 


er purposes at Nixon homes at San 
mente and Key Biscayne, Fla. 


questions are raised 
Nixon could be furt 
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JIGA KORBUT WINS IN MOSCOW 
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there in Peterboroug 
Joying the admiration and an alfresco 
lunch, was Norman Mailer. Thinned 


down from Prepublication fasti i i 
VELA a bit like a ques pag s 
ote as he listened to a speech about his “It’s lucky blue is your best color,” 
favorite writer by John Leonard, editor G. Gordon Liday's wife told him the first 
of the New York Times Book Review. time she saw him in denim work clothes 
Warming to his subject, Leonard var. behind the bars of the District of Co- 
iously described Mailer as a ‘libidinal lumbia Jail. In the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
compost heap, „a cyclotron run nal, Frances Liddy explained that her 
amuck, _and a writer who wears his husband “feels he is serving his country 
books “like a string of grenades.” Then by sitting in jail and saying nothing.” 
he got round to comparing Mailer (fa- She and their five children, ages 9 to 14, 
vorably) to Dickens, D.H. Lawrence agree: “We would have felt he was a 
and Don Quixote. The author thanked coward if he had acted any less resolute- 
Leonard for his mellifluous praise but ly than he has.” Mrs. Liddy, who now 
genially observed that, however grati- supports her family by teaching school, 
fying, it was all “too little and too late." scoffed at the rumor that her husband 
s has been paid to keep silent. When Lid- 
Dyan Cannon, 35, the zaftig star of dy writes the children, all of whom swim 
Bob & Carol & Ted & Alice and The in country-club competitions, “on the 
Last of Sheila, has decided that she can outside of their envelopes he always 
do as well in Las Vegas as in Hollywood. prints the same message: ‘Win! " The 
To tune up for her nightclub debut, she bumper of the family Jeep bears a stick- 
has been working out at home in Mal- er, Mrs. Liddy went on, that reads WEL- 
ibu Beach on’ bongo drums, conga COME HOME P.O.WS. "T intend to leave it 
drums, a guitar and a piano. Dyan was there until we welcome home our own 
also belting out a few screams as partof P.O.W.!” 


her program of primal therapy. “I’ve L 

Colonel Harland Sanders, 82, the 
Kentucky Fried Chicken magnate, has 
also become a benefactor of sorts. San- 
ders and his wife gave half a million dol- 
lars to erect a library at Lincoln Memo- 
rial University, an academic storehouse 
of Abraham Lincoln memorabilia 
founded on Feb. 12, 1897, at Cumber- 
land Gap, Tenn. Sanders then proceed- 
ed to Norman Rockwell's Stockbridge, 
Mass., home for a fast portrait sitting, 
presenting the painter, 79, with an hon- 
orary commission as a Kentucky colo- 
nel. Said Rockwell in a slightly awed 
voice: “He showed up all dressed in 
white with that white hair and white 
beard. He's the most handsome and pic- 
turesque man I've ever seen.” 


h, N.H., clearly en- — Machlitts into his boat, in shock but still 


conscious, and turned them over to the 
harbor police, departing without wait- 
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DYAN CANNON TUNES UP 


spent the last three or four years worried 
more about what I feel than my career,” 
she said. The screams also loosen her up 
for her own rhythm and blues songs, 
which she is recording on an album to 
be called Come Sip My Wine. 

a 


Proudly trying out his new 60-ft. 
yacht Toh-Be-Kin at the entrance to the 
harbor at Newport Beach, Calif., Sena- 
tor Barry Goldwater, 64, heard a wom- 
an’s screams from the water. Maneuver- 
ing his boat toward a couple who had 
been thrown from their small speed- 
boat, the Senator tried to reach them by 
tossing them a rope. Failing, he dived 
into the water fully clothed and 
Mr. and Mrs. Gs litt of Norti 
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Digging for Credit 


Above them towers the stone wall 
that Herod the Great erected around 
the Temple Mount of ancient Jerusa- 
lem. More than 50 ft. below the top of 
the southern façade, a group of Amer- 
ican girls hacks away with picks at the 
gray, lifeless earth. When they fill their 
two-handled rubber baskets, they pass 
them on to a chain of perspiring, bare- 
chested male students who carry the 
rubble to the surface. 

For eight weeks this summer, 82 ju- 
niors and seniors from three campuses 
of Ambassador College, headquartered 
in Pasadena, Calif., dug into soil undis- 
turbed for 20 centuries. For their labor 
they earned board, lodging and four 
credit points toward a B.A. degree. 

Ambassador College's archaeology 
program is by no means unique. More 
than 40 American colleges and univer- 
sities now have similar “field schools.” 
This summer alone, several thousand 
U.S. and foreign students dug for cred- 
it or fun or both on locations ranging 
from Yayahuala, Mexico, to the village 
of Rockcliffe in southwest Scotland. 

The popularity of the programs re- 
flects a growing interest in archaeology 
on the part of the students, who seem to 
counter the creed of the “now” genera- 
tion in their fascination with the past. 
Some of the compulsion for archaeolo- 
gy, suggests Bryn Mawr Graduate Stu- 
dent Erik Nielson, is that “you can only 
learn so much from books. There comes 
a.point when you have to kneel over a 
trench and handle an object that’s fresh 
from the ground.” Despite the long 
hours, backbreaking and often boring 
labor, an increasing number of students 
have been doing just that. Some of the 
more interesting summer digs: 
JERUSALEM: Since 1968 more than 400 
students have taken part in Ambassador 
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College’s archaeological program in Je- 
rusalem. This year the school could ac- 
cept only 40% of those who applied. 
Unlike excavations elsewhere, the Je- 
rusalem project continues throughout 
the year. It is conducted by Hebrew 
University under one of the world’s 
greatest authorities on biblical archae- 
ology, Benjamin Mazar. The point of 
the expedition is to uncover Herodian 
Jerusalem near the Temple Mount and 
try to get down to the foundations of 
the city at the time of King David (cir- 
ca 1010 B.C. to 970 B.C.). 

The originator of the program, The- 


ology Department Chairman Ernest - 


Martin, considers the Jerusalem dig one 
of the largest and most exciting archae- 
ological active work sites in the world. 
“Here the Old and New Testaments 
come alive for the students,” he says. 
Out of respect for orthodox Arab cus- 
toms and feelings, the students kept 
their hair short and their clothes mod- 
est, and they bedded down in separate 
male and female quarters at the Shep- 
herd Hotel in Jerusalem. 
SCOTLAND: The village of Rockcliffe in 
Kirkcudbrightshire (pronounced Cur- 
coo-bree-sher) in southwest Scotland 
lies at the end of the Moors Road and 
overlooks the silvery waters of the Sol- 
way Firth. Just outside the village on a 
high, rocky peak, a group of young ar- 
chaeological students, under the direc- 
tion of Lloyd R. Laing of the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool, spent five weeks trying 
to find the palace of King Urien of 
Rheged, as part of their course for a de- 
gree in ancient and medieval history and 
archaeology. The site, which is a cit- 
adel with ramparts, dates back to the 
early Christian period or the Dark Ages, 
and was inhabited from the late Sth to 
the early 7th centuries A.D. 

Laing’s students dug six days a 
week, starting at 9:30 in the morning 
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When to Confess 


Anyone who grew up Roman Cath- 
olic can remember the opening formu- 
la: “Bless me, Father, for I have sinned.” 
Many also remember anxious days as 
Seven-year-olds, learning what to say af- 
ter those words, when they would kneel 
in the blackness of a narrow cubicle and 
talk to a shadowy figure behind a grille. 
“I disobeyed my Parents”; “I told a lie"; 
“I said a bad word.” The ritual was re- 
quired. Without it one would not be per- 
mitted to reach the bright day of his 
first Holy Communion. Later, if one 
went on in parochial school, it became 
a schoolday habit: the herd march into 
the pews for an afternoon of fidgeting 
or perhaps nervously inventing sins, 
waiting for one’s turn in the dark con- 
fessional and the familiar—if not quite 
inevitable—“three Our Fathers; three 
Hail Marys.” Sometimes the occasion 
happened to coincide with real sorrow, 
and even when it did not, the voice be- 
hind the screen was usually kind. But 
for too many, too often, confessing be- 
came just a routine. 


Thus, for roughly half a century, 
young Catholics were initiated into the 
sacrament of penance and its promise 
of forgiveness from God. The results, 
many Catholic educators agree, were 
often disastrous. Some young penitents 
became haunted by the fear of mortal 
sin and going to hell. Others developed 
false consciences, accusing themselves 
of sins that were only the harmless ex- 
uberances of a child. Still others dread- 
ed the whole experience so fiercely that 
they gave it up for good as soon as they 
were able to. Those who continued to re- 
ceive the sacrament were sometimes 
spiritually stunted, unable to go beyond 
the rote recitation of childhood formu- 
las: veteran confessors recall adults as 
old as 65 who still confessed to disobey- 
ing their parents, even after the parents 
were dead. Even those who grew into a 
healthier understanding of the sacra- 
ment often consciously tied it to the sac- 
rament of the Eucharist, feeling unwor- 
thy to receive Communion without 
confession (which is required only once 
a year, for those in serious sin). Explains 
the chancellor of a California diocese: 
“Tt was a case of too much, too soon. 

To avoid such problems, some re- 
ligious educators began, as far back as 
World War II, to suggest a separation 
between the child’s first encounters with 
the two sacraments. A Dutch bishop 
was apparently the first to put the idea 
into practice, nine years ago, and a num- 
ber of bishops in the U.S. and Canada 
adopted the innovation during the late 
1960s. First Communion aped $ 

iven at about the age Ot seven, 
P earlier, when the child could un- 
derstand the difference between: ordi- 
nary bread and the sacred bread of the 


Eucharist. Confession, on the other 
hand, was introduced later, with more 
extended preparation; most children in- 
volved in such experimental programs 
did not make their first confession be- 
fore the age of nine. The practice was 
well established in 1971 when U.S. bish- 
ops asked for, and got, Vatican approv- 
al for a two-year experiment. 

One important influence behind the 
change was the work of such develop- 
mental psychologists as Jean Piaget and 
Lawrence Kohlberg. whose studies dis- 
cerned a number of stages in a child's in- 
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SEVEN-YEAR-OLD BOY IN CONFESSIONAL 
“Bless me, Father, for | have sinned.” 


tellectual and moral growth. Though a 
child might have a rudimentary sense 
of right and wrong at the traditional 
“age of reason,” seven, the studies 
seemed to indicate that he did not de- 
velop a sense of personal sin until nine 
or ten. 

Despite such reasoning, the Vatican 
has now ordered an end to the prom- 
ising experiment, and the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in the U.S.—where some 
90 out of 162 dioceses have adopted 
the new approach—is in an uproar. A 
decree jointly issued in July by the Sa- 
cred Congregation for the Clergy and 
the Sacred Congregation for the Dis- 
cipline of the Sacraments ruled that di- 
Oceses must immediately return to the 
traditional order of the sacraments. 

The Vatican's protagonist in 
gument is the prefect of the Co 
gation for the Clergy, Ameri 
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Cardinal Wright. Essentially, Wright 
has argued, children should not be treat- 
ed like “little tots” but like “little men, 
whose consciences need careful forma- 
tion at an early age. The proper age, 
said Wright, was about seven. Confes- 
sion then, Wright argued, might “save 
the person at his roots” by correcting 
bad habits that “could jeopardize for- 
ever [his] recuperating capacity." 
Wright’s opponents concede—in- 
deed insist—that confession must never 
be denied to a child who is ready for it. 
But they also maintain that a child can- 
not be required to receive the sacrament 
unless he is conscious of serious sin. Je- 
suit Francis Buckley of the University 
of San Francisca points out that canon 
law itself defines the age of reason dif- 
ferently for the reception of the Eucha- 
rist and penance. 

The Vatican decree on the subject 
sharpens rather than closes the debate. 
While most U.S. dioceses headed by car- 
dinals or other high-ranking prelates de- 
cided to adhere to the new directive 
—Philadelphia, St. Louis and Minneap- 
olis-St. Paul among them—others were 
conspicuously silent or obviously play- 
ing for time. Baltimore’s archdiocese 
tempered the Vatican order with new- 
er insights by directing that preparation 
for the two sacraments be kept sepa- 
rate, but that children at least be of- 
fered the opportunity to receive both 
sacraments at the age of reason. 

Some prelates were plainly out- 
raged. Bishop Joseph L. Hogan of Roch- 
ester, N.Y., wrote a “concerned” pas- 
toral letter telling his parishes to 
withhold action until “new guidelines” 
were issued. Hogan added that he ex- 
pected “some exciting dialogue and con- 
frontation on the issue at the U.S. 
bishops’ meeting this fall.” And in an 
even stronger pastoral message, Bishop 
Charles Buswell of Pueblo, Colo., 
wrote: “I am convinced that the recep- 
tion of first Communion before first 

confession is based on good theology, 
is rooted in solid findings of the behay- 
ioral sciences, and is excellent pastoral 
practice.” In his diocese, said Buswell, 
the practice will continue to be allowed 
until the Vatican’s decree can receive 
the “mature consideration” of U.S. bish- 
ops and educators. 


Tidings 
> Is a touch of madness one of the 
hazards of the parson’s profession? It 
may be, at least among the Presbyterian 
ministers in the straitlaced Church of 
Scotland. A recent study of a represeh- 
tative sampling of the church’s clergy- 
men claims that fully 68% suffer from 
“mental, psychoneurotic and personali- 
ty disorders.” Dr. Hugh A. Eadie, a 
young Presbyterian minister from Aus- 
tralia, made the findings while at the 
University of Edinburgh, as part of a 
larger examination of the health of 
Scottish clergy. The first section of his 
inquiry determined that ministers en- 
joyed better health than most other 
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PRESBYTERIAN RESEARCHER HUGH EADIE 
Problems for parsonic personalities. 


Scottish occupational groups—both 
fewer illnesses and longer life. But a sec- 
ond part revealed that many of the sup- 
posedly robust clergymen complained 
of psychological and emotional prob- 
lems. In the group under 45, three out 
of four had such complaints. The fig- 
ures led Eadie to discern a "parsonic 
personality” among those who choose 
the church in the first place—persons af- 
flicted with a “guilt-neurosis syn- 
drome,” who try to be “omnipotent and 
omnicompetent, on the one hand, and 
all-loving and all-lovable on the other." 
When a clergyman fails to achieve such 
inhuman perfection, Eadie notes, the re- 
sults range from simple depression to 
compulsive sexual fantasies. 

» Roman Catholics who have. di- 
vorced and remarried have rarely had 
the official sympathy of their church. In- 
deed, unless the first marriage can some- 
how be proved invalid, the second union 
is considered to be no marriage at all; 
and canon law bars the partners from 
the sacrament of the Eucharist. Even 
so, there has been one slight softening 
in Rome’s attitude. A recent letter to 
the world’s bishops promises that the 
Vatican will soon amend a canon law 
that forbids Catholic funeral services 
—or even burial in consecrated ground 
—to “public sinners,” a category that 
has often included Catholics in “irreg- 
ular” marriages. The new law will allow 
religious funerals for those who, *al- 
though finding themselves in a mani- 
fest situation of sin, have retained their 
attachment to the church and have 
shown some sign of penitence.” Pastors 
must avoid “public scandal,” however 
and can do so by explaining the “mean- 
ing of Christian funerals, in which may 

e seen a recourse to the infinite 
of God.” Thus, while irregularly iar 
ried Catholics cannot join their fellows 
for Communion while they live, they 
can at least join them in the graveyard 
when they die. eges 
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Autos Test an Eerie Peace 


Ina year when its economic policy gen- 
erally has been lurching from failure 
to disaster, the Nixon Administration 
has been able to take solace from a pos- 
itively eerie quiet on the labor front. De- 
spite soaring inflation, despite balloon- 
ing corporate profits, the big unions 
have settled one by one for pay-and- 
benefit gains close to the Administra- 
tion’s 6.2% guideline—and so peaceful- 
ly that man-days lost to strikes have 
been running at the lowest rate since 
1964. Last week, however, negotiators 
began moving to the biggest test of 
whether this serenity can endure. Beam- 
ing in front of a brocade curtain in 
a Milwaukee hotel, United Auto Work- 
ers President Leonard Woodcock an- 
nounced the union’s choice of a strike 
target when contracts expire Sept. 14: 
Chrysler. 

' The choice seemed a somewhat, 
though not totally, reassuring sign that 
a crippling strike or an inflationary 
wage settlement will be avoided. The 
most obvious reason for the selection 
was simply that Chrysler’s turn had 
come. General Motors was the target 
the last time around in 1970; Ford had 
been up the time before, in 1967. Chrys- 
ler also would be more financially vul- 


nerable than either GM or Ford to a’ 


strike that left its rivals free to go on 
making cars. 

Union leaders, however, said that 
the biggest reason for the choice was 
that they are determined to concentrate 
on *noneconomic" issues, such as bet- 


‘ter working conditions, rather than 
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pressing for outsized wage boosts. Last 
month they staged three wildcat strikes, 
mostly over safety issues and other 
working conditions. The most impor- 
tant demand is that workers be allowed 
to refuse overtime. U.A.W. officials say 
that in preliminary talks, Chrysler ne- 
gotiators exhibited less of a “knee-jerk 
reaction” against such demands than 
GM or Ford officials. Indeed, almost as 
soon as they were targeted, Chrysler of- 
ficials expressed willingness to raise 
wages and benefits an average 6.2% 
each year of a new three-year pact, 
though they did not make a detailed of- 
fer. Woodcock did not aggressively de- 
mand more. He merely said: “I would 
want to see how they break that down.” 

Scrappy Scotsman. Still, Nixon 
Administration officials are nervous. A 
strike that ended in an inflationary set- 
tlement would set a bad precedent for 
next year. Despite the leadership's fo- 
cus on noneconomic issues, some 
U.A.W. locals at all the Big Three 
companies are clamoring for fat wage 
increases. 

The auto negotiations are almost the 
last big U.S. labor talks for 1973, but 
next year union leaders will negotiate 
new contracts covering about 3.4 mil- 
lion workers in major industries. That 
makes the bargaining calendar lighter 
than this year, when 4.6 million union- 
ists had contracts expire, but still far 
from a snap. The contracts to be signed 
in 1974 include those covering the steel 
industry, one of the traditional paceset- 

. ters for U.S. wages. 
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San Chavez Survive? 


M: beat down on the dusty 
i oe until the temperature reached 
fz mid-90s, but the men doggedly 
Wg hed on, carrying a coffin heaped 
I flowers. Before them, behind them, 
jme 5,000 striking vineyard workers 
fd their supporters trudged along. 
E. of them carried the black-eagle 
pow of the United Farm Workers 
inion, others a banner portraying the 
irgin Mary. They sang hymns in hon- 
fof the man whose body lay in the cof- 
‘He was Juan de la Cruz, 60, who 

id been among the first to join Cesar 
havez's campaign to organize the farm 
orkers of California. While picketing 
a vineyard south of Delano, De la 


JSIN uz had been shot down by rifle fire 


ibe} |\lom a passing car. Now, at the grave- 
eet ein the small farming town of Arvin, 
havez told. the strikers: "He is not 
‘ad; what will die are the abuses of 
s have e growers." 
"irst, me! With the death of De la Cruz, and 
ave bettlother striker killed only two days ear- 
atracts Ür in an altercation with police out- 
mbers plea barroom, violence returned to the 
cond, ipeyards of the San Joaquin Valley as 
ge disptavez struggled to save the union that 
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CHAVEZ AT SERVICES FOR SLAIN FARM WORKERS’ PICKET DE LA CRUZ 


The union is out of money, and the public is tired of causes. 


he had welded together in the late 
1960s. Three years ago, Chavez seemed 
victorious. He had signed contracts with 
150 vineyards—most of the major ones 
in the U.S.—and had begun to organize 
workers in other fields, such as lettuce 
and strawberries. The grape producers 
were still bitter, and eager to rid them- 
selves of Chavez. 

This year, only a few of the pro- 
ducers renewed their contracts with the 
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Ts, ho 
a Wever, are not the only 


ones being hurt; less money is available 
for nonprime borrowers. For example, 
money for mortgage loans and for loans 
to students is drying up, partly because 
interest rates are lower; the Federal 
Government imposes an 87496 ceiling 
on student loans. ` 

The Federal Reserve Board recently 
has been ladling out money to the econ- 
omy at a slower pace. The nation’s 
money supply grew at a better than 10% 
annual rate last month, but lately the 
rate has slipped to 746. By historic stan- 
dards, that is still a rapid increase, but 
it is not swift enough to supply all the 
funds that borrowers of all kinds want 
to get their hands on. The Federal Re- 
serve governors believe that borrowing 
must be discouraged in order to cool 
off an inflationary economy. 

Consequently, bankers can see no 
way at the moment to get off the in- 
terest-rate treadmill. Wright Patman, 
chairman of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, has urged Pres- 
ident Nixon to order an interest-rate 
freeze or rollback, but there seems lit- 
tle chance that the Administration will 
take his advice. The best hope that 
bankers can offer is the rather wan one 
that eventually the psychological shock 
of a 10:496 or 11% prime will finally 
make chiefs of big corporations think 
twice about seeking more loans. 


U.F.W. The rest signed new agreements 
with the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, which represents the truck 
drivers who haul grapes to market and 
wants to extend its control to the fields. 
The Teamsters contracts called for 
$2.30 an hour, 10e less than the U.F.W. 
demanded but 25¢ higher than the 
workers received in 1972. The contracts 
also abolished the requirement that 
workers be hired through union hiring 
halls (which the growers claim are in- 
efficient) and restored the old practice 
of hiring from labor contractors (whom 
the U.F.W. charges with corruption). 

The U.F.W. called a strike last 
April, but the Teamsters only intensified 
their own recruitment efforts. Today, 
Chavez's union has only twelve con- 
tracts; its membership has shrunk from 
40,000 to 6,500. By court order, police 
kept pickets 100 ft. apart, and when the 
pickets disobeyed, 3,000 of them, in- 
cluding 76 Roman Catholic priests and 
nuns, were swept off to jail. Now the 
union has run out of money, including 
a $1.6 million strike fund provided by 
the AFL-CIO. 

Another Boycott. At the heart of 
Chavez's weakness is a changed public 
attitude toward him and his crusade for 
the Chicano farm workers. In the late 
1960s, la causa not only won the sup- 
port of most Mexican Americans, but 
it also became a favorite issue among 
believers in good works. Urged on by 
national figures like Senator Robert F. 
Kennedy, conscience-troubled house- 


wives across the country boycotted ' 


grapes—and pressured growers into ne- 
gotiating contracts with the U.F.W. But 
now, the public seems to have grown 
tired of causes. Today, few housewives 
even know that Chavez has called for 
another boycott and still fewer observe: 


it. Even in the vineyards, Chavez has 
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armed: 


failed to ignite much enthusiasm among = 


the workers. Most of them need any 
chance for work, even in the face of 
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harassing catcalls by U.F.W. pickets. INCOMES 
Chavez has denounced the Team- 


sters agreements as “sweetheart con- The March to Equality Marks Tin d 


tracts,” products of a "conspiracy" that. pe 
sold out the workers. He charged that LAS aui l ; 
many of the signatures on petitions ask- The emergence and increasing t p aig Wests have nq | 

; ers representation had of a Negro middle class may beguile ly equal to white families 8 
MOSS 1 : i at the cir- statistical profile. E of i 


been forged. Some of his charges ap- the nation into supposing th 


parently had an effect in the higher re- cumstances of the ea of the <a peared ec dey 
i i Negro community are equally prosper- n with coll " 
gion of organized labor. Under pressure g take home annually as ege eq 


ous, whereas just the opposite is true at 


. Muçi ? a 
present, and is likely to continue So. h 


women do, roughly $7,299 Me 
erage. But black men contigo?! 4 
ey 


That warning from Sociologist Dan- substantially less than oH oe 
iel Patrick Moynihan seems to be more male college graduates oxi Í 


month. (He did not, however, repudiate urgent now than when he wrote itas about $9,300, or about $3008 
the 47 other contracts signed previously an adviser to President Johnson in 1965. white high school graduates ol 
with growers elsewhere in California.) Then, a rapidly expanding economy and age. Younger black college ü 


One labor leader explained the conces- vigorous Government efforts tocurbra- do slightly better than ji 
sion by saying: "The biggest, richestand cial discrimination helped an unprec- schoolers, but their median į 
most powerful union in the country was | edented proportion of US. blacks to $8,700 is well below the $9.20 
picking on one of the smallest, the new- start closing educational, occupational an for white college dropouts, T ;; 
est and weakest. That didn't do much and economic gaps that separated them 
to help its image." from whites. This progress recently 
Chavez said that the Teamsters seems to have been halted or even re- 
move was "important," but he added versed. A disturbingly large number of 
that the battle was “not over by along blacks are in relatively worse positions 
shot.” The Delano growers agreed. De- than they were three years ago. 
clared their spokesman, Vineyard These are the inescapable conclu- 
Owner John Giumarra Jr.: “In our judg- sions from a new U.S. Census Bureau 
ment the Teamsters’ contracts are report, “The Social and Economic Sta- 
valid." tus of the Black Population in the Unit- 
Chavez, however, was already at ed States, 1972.” Its 79 pages of tables, 
work trying to revive the strategy of the based on the 1970 census and a survey 
past. He ordered that the grape boy- of 50,000 families, disclose that: 
cott be expanded to stores in 62. cities, » Black family income is declining 
most of them Safeway stores in the West . in relation to white family income. Na- 
and A. & P.sin the East. Then he turned tionally, nonwhite families earn about 
up at a convention of the American — $7,100, only 62% of what white fam- 
Federation of Teachers and appealed ilies earn; the ratio has dropped two per- 
for support of his boycott. The teach- centage points in the past two years. 
ers gave him a standing ovation and Blacks alone actually earn somewhat 
sang a chorus of Solidarity Forever. But less than other nonwhite families. Only 
whether the activism of the 1960sisstill 6% of black families—those narrowly : 
alive in 1973 remains very much the defined as husband-wife units headed 
question. by someone under 35 and living in the 
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from AFL-CIO President George Meany, 
Teamsters President Frank Fitzsim- . 
mons last week repudiated 30 contracts 
that the Teamsters had signed with 
growers in the Delano area earlier this 
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ANG A BARBECUE IN MIDDLE-CLASS SECTION O 


re than a third of all blacks—al- 
ist the same proportion as in 1968 
re now classed as poor, compared 
9% of whites. One reason for the 
rity: the old 2-to-1 ratio of black- 
White unemployment has reappeared 
clining in 1970 and 1971. Un- 
oyment now strikes 9.3% of the 
White labor force and 4.1% of the 
te labor force. 
hese findings suggest that Social 
ysts Ben J. Wattenberg and Rich- 
M. Scammon have overestimated 
tent of black economic progress. 
idely publicized article published 
e April Commentary, they con- 
_ / Ñd that a "slender majority” of 
“a Pk Americans could now be called 
ddle class"—by which they meant 
“to afford decent food, shelter and 
Ing. By the measure that black 
lars prefer, the $1 1,500 annual in- 
© that the Government says is need- 
ap INNMOT an urban family of four to enjoy 
papo mediate standard of living,” 
d on about one nonwhite family in four 
ir ved à proportion that has not 
re ta vi ,SInce 1969. More important, 
milies ^ Persistence of earning differentials 
k woe 2i black and white males in al- 
ally ue ; tal educational category -sup- 
er i Rees auon of Herrington 
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e Joint Center for Politi- 
ie SR The structural problem 
| maine inatory labor market— 
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as, say 9 Schism. One reason that 
eNi Ey black researchers, is 
dministration is eas- 
an a com- 
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More th Sonomic Opportunity, 
jast Y^, da] budgets o $1 billion from the 
TA the han T Programs to hire and 
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public-service jobs, and abandoned the 
“Philadelphia Plan” and other “home 
town” programs for increasing black 
employment. Another problem has 
been an erratic economy; its conse- 
quences, as usual, have fallen with dis- 
proportionate harshness on blacks. Says 
Robert Hill, research director of the Na- 
tional Urban League: "The recession of 
1969-70 had an effect on blacks from 
which we have never recovered." 

More important than any act on the 
part of the Administration, the schol- 
ars say, is the climate of indifference to 
black problems that the Administration 
has created. Psychologist Kenneth. B. 
Clark charges that the President, by tak- 
ing a tough line on welfare and send- 
ing the Justice Department into court 
to fight against school desegregation or- 
ders, has *made it clear that it is the 
fashion now to be subtly antiblack." 
The Administration would deny that ve- 
hemently, of course, but it has never ar- 
ticulated a philosophy for helping 
blacks, beyond its inadequate efforts to 
foster black capitalism and its much- 
vaunted plan for welfare reform, which 
it has now unceremoniously scrapped. 

What especially worries many ex- 
perts, black and white, is the growing 
schism between those blacks who are 
catching up and those who are falling 
behind. The latest census figures point 
up their belief that while an increasing, 
if still too small, proportion of black 
youngsters are going to college, land- 
ing good jobs, and gaining equality with 
whites, many others have given up hope 
of ever joining the labor force. Those 
left behind may, as Moynihan warned 
last year, solidify into a “20th century 
equivalent of ‘the dangerous Classes, 
bereft of hope and perpetually tempt- 
ed to violence. Should this occur, Black 
America would have been split into two 
societies—separate and unequal. 
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AIRLINES 


Which Way to 
Jerusalem? 


"El AI has the Jews. We have the 
Moslems. Now we're going to fight El 
Al for the Christian trade." So says Aly 
Ghandour, managing director of the 
five-plane Royal Jordanian Airlines. 
With a new twist on an ancient feud, 
the Amman-based, government-owned 
line is challenging its larger Israeli coun- 
terpart for what Ghandour calls “the 
Bible traffic"—Westerners traveling in 
tour groups to Jerusalem. 

Since 1971, Israeli border officials 
have allowed foreign tour groups from 
Amman to cross the Jordan River to 
the Israeli-occupied West Bank, which 
contains most of the sites mentioned in 
the Bible. Many of the tourists are des- 
tined for Jerusalem. “We consider 
Amman the proper gateway to Jerusa- 
lem,” says Ghandour, 42, who was ed- 
ucated in aeronautical engineering at 
New York University and gained prac- 
tical experience as a mechanic with 
American Airlines. So Royal Jordanian, 
also called Alia after King Hussein’s el- 
dest daughter, is offering Westerners a 
chance to go to the Middle East via Am- 
man and see both the Arab and Israeli 
worlds at essentially the same price as 
a tour to Jerusalem by way of Tel Aviy 
on one of the Western airlines. 

Verge of Profit. The Jerusalem- 
via-Jordan route has its drawbacks. Tel 
Aviv’s Lod Airport, the traditional gate- 
way to Jerusalem, is less than an hour’s 
drive from the Holy City. But a trip 
from the Amman airport can take up 
to five hours—including a bus drive 
through the Jordan Valley, a stop at the 
border for passport and baggage check, 
and a second bus trip to Jerusalem. The 
airline offers each tour customer a free 
excursion flight to the seaside resort of 
Aqaba in Jordan to offset the inconve- 
nience. Right now, Americans must first 
fly to Europe and take Alia from a ma- 
jor European city, but the Jordanian 
line will soon apply to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board for a weekly flight from 
New York’s Kennedy Airport. 

Alia is ten years old and on the verge 
of showing a profit for the first time; it 
survived its first decade on government 
subsidy. Cabin service is up to the stan- 
dards of Western airlines. Pilots and 
their crews, once mostly foreigners, are 
now 80% Jordanian. They fly one 707, 
two 720s and two Caravelles—which 
will doubtless be sold to make room for 
two new 727s recently approved for 


purchase by the Jordanian Cabinet. The — 


line’s major customers are still Pales- 
tinians from round the world returning 
home for a visit and Moslems from 


Arab states and Black Africa visiting — 


Mecca for the hajj or pilgrimage th 


every devout Moslem is sup i 
make at least once in his life. 
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ADVERTISING 


The Road Gang 


Six nights a week at 9:30, Charlie 
Douglas sounds two beeps on a truck 
horn, and thousands of truck drivers on 
the road all over the country cock an 
ear. For the next 774 hours, over WWL, 
a clear-channel New Orleans radio sta- 
tion at 870 on the dial, they can hear 
not only country music but business in- 
formation that could be vital. Two years 
ago, Disc Jockey Douglas—who has 
never driven a truck, but was fascinat- 
ed by the big rigs that rolled through 
his boyhood home of Ludowici, Ga. 
—sold WWL on an all-night program 
beamed specifically at truckers. His 
show, Charlie Douglas and the Road 
Gang, has won the loyalty of both lis- 
teners and advertisers by operating as 
a truckers' call board. 

For the price of a postage stamp, à 
trucker can write to Douglas and get a 
special code number given only to the 
driver and the driver's wife and/or dis- 
patcher. When there is a change in ship- 
ping plans or an emergency, the wife 
or dispatcher can call and have Doug- 
las broadcast a message such as "Driv- 
er 508, please call in. You have the 
wrong load." Recently, for example, one 
driver who had been misdirected from 
Jacksonville to Houston was told to turn 
around and go to Baltimore instead. 
Douglas also broadcasts warnings, 
mostly phoned in by truckers, about col- 
lisions, closed highways, bad road con- 
ditions, and speed traps (like the one 
that long flourished, ironically, in Lu- 
dowici) The show logs 4,500 calls a 
month, nearly 85% of them long dis- 
tance. Some request music. The most 
popular tune is Waitin’ at the End of 
Your Run, which is usually requested 
not by truckers but by their wives. 

To advertisers, Douglas delivers a 
specialized market. He estimates that 
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TRUCK DRIVER LISTENING TO WWL 
An all-night call board. 
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his average listener, usually aie bwrier 
and driver of his own truck, is in effect 
a businessman grossing $85,000 a year. 
The show sells $55,000 worth of ad- 
vertising a month, 85% of it national, 
and the majority is sold to truck lines 
that broadcast their willingness to lease, 
say, ten trucks from owner-operators. 
Some large truck stops have also bought 
time. The Mass 10 truck stop near Bos- 
ton took a month's advertising and in- 
creased diesel fuel sales from 150,000 
gal. monthly to 500,000. 


CORPORATIONS 
Prettying Up Chiquita 


As the scenario for an underground 
comic book, the story would sound un- 
real: a U.S. company widely reviled in 
Central America as an exploiter of plan- 
tation laborers runs into a rising tide of 
Third World nationalism. Workers turn 
intransigent, and profits slump. Then a 
secretary interrupts à board meeting in 
Boston with news that an unknown buy- 
er has cornered a huge block of the 
stock. He turns out to be an ex-rabbin- 
ical student who ousts the old manage- 
ment and transforms the company into 
anempire of steers, root-beer stands and 
ice-cream parlors. South of the border, 
he speeds the replacement of Yanqui 
plantation superintendents with native 
managers and raises wages sharply. 
Peace, harmony and profit reign. 

In fact, that is a condensed version 
of what has actually happened to Unit- 
ed Fruit Co.—famed in the U.S. for Chi- 
quita bananas, but known to genera- 
tions of Latin Americans as “el Pulpo" 
(the Octopus). The Talmudist is Eli 
Black, who in 1970 merged United 
Fruit into a food-based conglomerate 
that he was assembling, and has pro- 
ceeded to change its operations, its 
image, and even its name—to United 
Brands Co. The payoff: United Brands 
has gone from a net loss of $24 million 
in 1971 to a net profit of $10 million 
for this year's first half alone. Last year 
sales rose 13% to nearly $1.7 billion 
less than a third of it from bananas. 

The United Fruit takeover made 52- 
year-old Eli Black one of the nation’s 
largest conglomerateurs, and certainly 
its most mysterious. After graduating 
from Manhattan’s Yeshiva University 
in 1940, he turned to investment bank- 
ing, and in the late 1960s helped com- 
bine a group of small manufacturing 
companies into AMK Corp. As AMK 
chairman, he quickly transformed the 
company into an $840 million-a-year 
giant by acquiring John Morrell & Co. 

in ailing meat packer. He no- 
ticed that United Fruit was po one 
picking: its earnings were dwindling 
but it had cash reserves of $100 mil- 
lion and no debt. So AMK bought 733,- 
200 United Fruit shares—10% of the 
total—in a single block on the open 
market, in one of the largest trans- 
actions ever to appear on a stock-ex- 
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citizens in other countries, This year in 
Moscow, the Compagnie Générale des 
Eaux will install a $5,000,000 ozone- 
producing machine—the world's larg- 
est. Recently the company signed agree- 
ments to build major new plants in 
Singapore, Brussels and Aleppo, Syria. 
Canada has 20 smaller facilities in op- 
eration; Japan has 21, Britain four. The 
U.S. has only now begun to operate pi- 
lot plants, including one in Chicago, to 
purify its dirty waters with ozone. One 
reason for America’s reluctance to use 
the process is that ozonization is slight- 
ly more expensive than chlorination. 
Furthermore, U.S. officials argue that 
chlorine is safer because it persists 
throughout the distribution process, 
while ozone’s effects stop when the wa- 
ter leaves the plant. But the French 
point out that the possibility of contam- 
ination in the distribution system is 
practically nil. Paul Louis Girardot, di- 
rector of the Compagnie Générale des 
Eaux, has a better explanation for the 
U.S. ozonization lag. “There is a long 
chlorine tradition in the U.S. As every- 
one Knows, chlorine leaves a strong taste 
that probably gives Americans a feel- 
ing of security. They know that the 
water they drink has been treated, 
that their sanitary services have done 
their job.” 


The Greening of Arizona 


Irene Sturgis, an asthmatic widow 
from Philadelphia, moved to Tucson, 
Ariz., 20 years ago on the advice of her 
doctor. “It was the best thing I ever did,” 
she recalls. “The air was clean and dry, 
and for the first time in memory I did 
not have to worry about oxygen bottles 
and aspirators." Those were the good 
old days when Tucson's population was 
45,000. Now it stands at 263,000, and 
Mrs. Sturgis, 71, is choking and sneez- 
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ing again. The reason: the greening of 
Arizona. 

Most of the newcomers who flocked 
to settle in the state believed that if a de- 
Sert town was a good place to live, an 
oasis was even better. So they planted 
and watered thick lawns of Bermuda 
Brass, neat privet hedges and thousands 
of shade trees, notably the mulberry. As 
a result, Arizona's cities now seem al- 
most as lush and lovely as any East 
Coast suburb. 

Trouble is, they now have the veg- 
etative fragrance of Eastern suburbs 
too. Unlike Arizona's native vegetation, 
which has sticky grains of pollen that 
are carried from plant to plant by birds, 
insects and bats, the imported plants 
produce the kind of pollen that is eas- 
ily detached and carried by the wind. 
Consequently, the Arizona air is laden 
with pollen pollution. “The desert is a 
wonderful place for wind pollination 
because the wind blows most of the year 
and the growing season lasts most of 
the year," says University of Arizona 
Geoscientist Dr. Allen M. Solomon. 
"We're just about at the pollen levels 
in the East." 

For those with allergies, the change 
is almost catastrophic. “In March, this 
office just pours over with people hav- 
ing trouble with mulberry pollen," says 
Tucson Dr. L. Winston Martin. Adds 
Allergist Dr. Rueben Wagelie: “Bermu- 
da grass thrives in this climate and gives 
off pollen from February to October.” 
Although the doctors are struggling to 
alleviate their patients’ distress, the only 
real cure is the one Mrs. Sturgis chose 
in 1953—flight. The plight of the al- 
lergy sufferers arouses little compassion 
in Jack Taylor, owner of three thriving 
Tucson nurseries: “The pollen isn’t any 
problem at all to 99% of the people 
here,” he says. “The other 1% can go 
live in a remote mountain village.” 
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Fact as Poetry 


The house itself is strictest Wyeth: 
gabled white clapboard, severe and trim 
and sagging a little off plumb; country- 
craftsman geometry perched on a flat 
tongue of land at the sea’s edge in Cush- 
ing, Me. It looks thrifty, and was; its 
owner bought it for $50 and trucked it 
to the site. Inside, the illusion of having 
entered one of the man’s pictures mul- 
tiplies. The ceilings are low, the furni- 
ture old and spartan, the rooms small, 
white and uncluttered. A lot of distinct 
air surrounds each object. Through the 
front window, one sees a lawn with an 
18th century cannon pointed at the in- 
different horizon. 

And out the back, what? An aged 
dory, weathering silver among the four 
thousand blades of brown grass, each 
painted separately in egg tempera? In 
fact, no: a dark, secretive-looking Stutz 
Blackhawk, $38,500 worth of Republi- 
can Mafia dream-hearse with a Cadillac 
engine and custom-fitted luggage, pol- 
ished like an immense eggplant. Frank 
Sinatra has one, Elvis Presley owns two; 
but this model, an engraved plate on the 
dashboard attests, was fabricated in Tu- 
rin for Andrew Wyeth. “People expect 
me to get around in an oxcart,” says the 
painter. “But this thing's pretty useful. I 
can drive it into the fields when the 
weather's cold, turn on the heater, and 
sit on the roof to do a watercolor with 
my legs hanging inside." 

In a way the car is appropriate, for 
Wyeth, at 56, is one of America's most 
durable institutions. The audience for 
advanced art is, as Roy Lichtenstein 
once wryly observed, about as big as the 
audience for advanced chemistry. Wy- 
eth's audience, however, runs into the 
millions. His infrequent exhibitions 
—the most recent of which is a retro- 
spective organized by Art Historian 
Wanda M. Corn at the De Young Mu- 
seum in San Francisco—jam the galler- 
ies with visitors; in the U.S. only Picasso 

can pull more crowds than Wyeth. The 
price of a Wyeth watercolor begins*at 
about $20,000, and his minutely de- 
tailed tempera paintings, of which he 
manages to finish about two a year, are 
said to have gone past $100,000 apiece. 

Nor is any American painter coat- 
‘ed with a more adhesive legend: the 
salty country boy who never went to 
school and picked it all up in his father’s 
studio; the brusque down-Easter with a 
Huck Finn smile who never went for 
that French art stuff and never once 
moved out of America. The weathered 
faces of Wyeth’s favorite subjects 

—Christina Olson, Karl Kuerner or 
Ralph Cline, the veteran patriot with a 
skull like a parchment-covered round 
shot—have become nearly as familiar as 
Charlie Brown or Donald Duck. They 
are seen as icons of survival and indomi- 
tability, and their clipged-tongue recti- 
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tude evokes the silence of the bald eagle. 

The landscape they inhabit resem- 
bles them. Dour, bare and snow- 
patched, with low horizons of brown hill 
or gray Water, a wind incessantly pry- 
ing at the boards of the creaky frame 
houses, it is the soil from which virtue 
is meant to grow; even the pumpkin on 
Wyeth's fence post, if pumpkins could 
vote, would have voted for Ike. "Wy- 
eth country"—the Pennsylvania farm 
land around Chadds Ford, where he 
spends the winter, and the summer acre- 
age in Maine—has become landscape 
as myth or monument by now, the 
American middlebrow’s equivalent of 
Cézanne’s Mont-Ste.-Victoire or Mo- 
net’s lily ponds at Giverny. 

Certainly, much of Wyeth’s success 
flows from nostalgia. Many people 
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PAINTER ANDREW WYETH 
Also, a supercharged eggplant. 


would like to project themselves at first 
hand, exchanging—for half an hour 
—their self-cleaning ovens for the 
black, bulbous wood stove that squats 
in the Ericksons' kitchen, and their di- 
saster-crammed TV screens for the lean 
prospect glimpsed from the Olsons’ at- 
tic window. Small wonder, then, that 
Wyeth's critics have dismissed “the oth- 
er Andy” (as one of them, thinking of 
Warhol, called him) as a fabulist, and 
his images as a sentimental mix of fron- 
tierland and Cold Comfort Farm. The 
objection is almost political. 
Theatricality has been in Wyeth's 
marrow since childhood, and his paint- 
ings, when weak, rarely permit one to 
forget the atmosphere of. lantern-lit 
masquerade in which his father, the pro- 
fusely talented illustrator N.C. Wyeth 
reveled. When swashbuckling or fantas- 
ticated, as in much of his work before 
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owners will agree not to cut Bruce. His 
efforts to keep Bruce’s secret from 
shrewd Skipper Dutch Schnell (Vincent 
Gardenia), to get the rest of the club to 
quit ragging a man they don't know is 
dying, and to encourage Bruce to play 
above his half-empty head, form the 
substance of a funny, gentle and hon- 
estly sentimental movie that is easily 
one of the best of the year in any cat- 
egory, and very possibly the best movie 
about sport ever made in this country. 

Director Hancock and Writer Har- 
ris (adapting his own fine novel), have 
great, knowledgeable fun with the 
game, getting in their licks at greedy 
owners, new-breed ballplayers who 
practice their pop songs right in the 
locker room, and old-breed managers 
and coaches who fail to understand that 
the game is merely a metaphor for life, 
not life itself. 

But the genius of the movie lies in 
its introduction of the one subject that 
superbly conditioned young men rare- 
ly think about: death. Their efforts to 
come to grips. with it, to handle it non- 
chalantly, as if it were an easy. pop-up, 
are shy, deeply touching and completely 
winning. De Niro's doomed bumpkin 
is wonderfully exasperating, one of the 
most unsympathetic characters ever to 
win an audience's sympathy. Moriarty's 
Wiggen captures a young celebrity in 
the moment just before his public per- 
sona has iced over his humanity. Gar- 
denia's manager is a perfect study in 
confusion—the baseball man flounder- 
ing in existential depths. ; 

The emotional high point comes 
when Wiggen, groping for the meaning 
of it all, finally comes up with an ex- 

lanation that satisfies Pearson and 
probably ought to satisfy everyone else 
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connected. 


The pride of our fleet, 
JALS aristocrats of the air, our 
747 Garden jets, are indeed 
well-connected both sides of the 
Pacific. From all over S.E. Asia 
JAL flights connect with 747s 
flying to Tokyo, Honolulu and 
San Francisco daily from 
Hong Kong, and from Tokyo 
daily to San Francisco, 
Honolulu, and Los Angeles. 
And any way, all the way, with 
JAL' legendary service those 
Transpacific hours fly by. 
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too: “Everybody knows everybody is 
dying. That’s why people are as good 
as they are to people.” This line, like ev- 


erything else in this extraordinarily . 


well-made film, is thrown away quick- 
ly and casually. But the line, and the 
movie, reverberate in the memory—not 
like a slowly, portentously banged 
drum, but like the crack of a bat drill- 
ing a clean single through the visitors’ 
infield on a sweet summer's day in a 
moreinnocenttime. ^ mRichard Schickel 


Summer Sanity 


I COULD NEVER HAVE SEX WITH ANY MAN WHO 
HAS SO LITTLE REGARD FOR MY HUSBAND 
Directed by ROBERT McCARTY 

` Screenplay by DAN GREENBURG 


Where does kitchen kidding leave 
off and hard-core adultery begin? This 
movie's refreshing answer: never—not 
if you were born too soon to join an ac- 
tivist cell in the sexual revolution. 

The two couples who decide to 
share a house on Martha's Vineyard 
one horribly rainy summer are, like a 
lot of other people in their 30s, anx- 
ious not to be considered square. After 
all, they see the same swingy plays 
and movies as everyone else; they read 
the same magazine articles earnestly 
explaining how the multitudes have 
abandoned the old restraints and ta- 
boos. So one from Column A (Car- 
mine Ciardi) and one from Column B 
(Lynne Lipton) feel a certain social 
obligation to try mate swapping, since 
so many claim to enjoy it and, any- 
way, the weather is lousy. 

Their spouses (Cynthia Harris and 
Andrew Duncan) are more hang-back- 
ish—or hung-uppish. But it is Lynne 
Lipton who precipitates the movie's 
sketch-sized dramatic crisis. How, she 
inquires, can she have an affair with a 
man whose wife has been such a good 
sport about losing at strip hide-and-go- 
seek? Ciardi sulks, then has a mystical 
experience in which one of the heav- 
enly host informs him that, up there, 
adultery ranks with crimes like park- 
ing in a loading zone. Thus reassured, 
the couple almost manages to do the 
fashionable thing—only to be defeat- 
ed by the residual guilt of their gen- 
eration and one of those summerhouse 
couches you cannot even sit on 
comfortably. 

Writer Greenburg is a good-natured 
humorist whose essays and novels (How 
to Be a Jewish Mother, Scoring) have 
demonstrated a shrewd and compas- 
sionate eye for the frets and frustrations 
of middlebrow, middle-class urban 
America. His first film script is a sim- 
ilarly gentle, knowing throwaway. Di- 
rector McCarty is careful to make no 
big deal of it, and his quartet of players 
is attractively fumble-thumbed in their 

efforts to have their decorum and shed 
it too. I Could Never may be the least 
important—certainly the’ least preten- 
tious—movie of the year. But it is far 
from the least amusing. ORS. 
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High at the Hyatt 

Many hotels would rather entertain 
a cyclone in their corridors than be pa- 
tronized by a freewheeling rock group 
and its entourage. But Los Angeles 
Continental Hyatt House, located on 
the Sunset Strip within minutes of no 
fewer than 32 record companies, has de- 
cided to take advantage of its location 
by welcoming—and indulging—pop 
musicians. The result, according to 
TIME's David DeVoss, is that the gar- 
ish, twelve-story hotel has become a 
psychedelic pantheon for anybody seek- 
ing a Woodstock ambience with a bac- 
chanalian bounce. DeV oss's report: 


Members of the Led Zeppelin toss 
ice cubes out the windows at passing 
police cruisers and dunk mink-clad 
women in the swimming pool. Alice 
Cooper's roadies play nude football in 
the hallway. The J. Geils Band stages 
mustard and ketchup orgies in its 
rooms. Instead of tearing their hair, the 
hotel's youthful staff (average age: 24) 
smile benignly. The expanded room ser- 
vice is designed to cater to pimpled art- 
ists who prefer milkshakes with their 
chateaubriands. The crazy has become 
so commonplace that during an Elec- 
tric Light Orchestra party recently, a 
zonked-out groupie. was propped up in 
the corner of an elevator and rode up 
and down for 90 minutes before her 
presence was reported. 

"This place knows what we're in- 
volved in," says Joe Schaffner, road 
manager for the Temptations. Adds Ian 
Lloyd, lead singer for the Stories: “They 
make you feel a lot less paranoid than 

, other hotels." The Hyatt's three-man se- 
curity force is instructed to go easy on 
questioning or searching guests (and the 
guests' guests), no matter how strange 
they look or act. Says Security Chief 
Richard Wells: *Occasional- 
ly we'll find some lovers on 
the stairs or a naked girl run- 
ning down the hall. We step 
in then because our 80-year- 
old guests might have a heart 
attack." 

Perhaps, but few of the 
Hyatt’s conventional clien- 
tele of tourists and Japanese 
businessmen seem to mind. 
“A few months ago, when 
Humble Pie was here, two 
gray-haired ladies from 
Omaha were staying in the 
hotel,” recalls Night’ Desk 
Clerk Jim Ralston. “They 
took naps in the afternoon so 
they could sit up at night and 
watch the circus. They just 
sat, chattered and poked 
each other in the ribs in 
amazement.” Between the 
circus and the onlookers, the 
Hyatt is enjoying an 82% oc- 
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is, teen-age groupie (above); mem- 
of Bar-Kays song group (left); trans- 
le underground film actor “Miss Di- 
Wand friend (middle left); two men 


entrance (bottom left). 


y rate, 17% higher than the na- 
hal hotel average. (Rates: from 
[50 per room to $1,100 for the en- 
foor that some groups require.) 
BiThere are problems along with the 
iprity; however. The restaurant's 
lile cream has been laced with LSD 
mM time to time; coke at the Hyatt 
Ẹsin powder form as often as liq- 
people occasionally collapse in the 
public bathrooms from one kind 
Nerdose or another. Last year alone, 
Police busts and 65 citizen's arrests 
Bmade on the premises. 
Then there are damages. Some of 
Hyatt’s rooms have been repainted 
mes than the Queen Mary. Dur- 
B scent stay, Led Zeppelin sur- 
ed its 1972 record of $1,700 by 
MB Up. $2,500 in damages—de- 
b. punüpgs soiling walls, sub- 
E Our stereos in bathtubs, and 
d holding motorcycle races in 
a Res ce Joe Cocker, who ru- 
^ ast spring by stompin 
asy cake into the ibo the 
he tab moothed things over by pay- 
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accoutrements: are kookier than their 
names: glitter makeup, an electric Afro 
pierced by a long-stemmed TOse, ex- 
tremely low-cut dungarees with two sus- 
penders to cover the nipples. The gay 
and transvestite crowds attracted by 
performers like Alice Cooper and Da- 
vid Bowie have included One fan 
dressed as a ladybug and another as the 
Tin Man in The Wizard of Oz. Indeed, 
so bizarre is the show on the sidewalk 
that it produces another kind of dam- 
age problem: distracted motorists driy- 
ing past the hotel have an average of 
six collisions a month. 


Victorious Loser 


Before Actress Valerie Harper got 
the part of Rhoda Morgenstern—Mary 
Tyler Moore’s scatty Bronx Jewish 
neighbor—her agent warned her that 
she was really not right for the role. Nei- 
ther Jewish nor a native New Yorker, 
Valerie had little in common with Rho- 
da except the soft, lumpy look of a girl 
with a weakness for cheesecake, cook- 
ies, cupcakes and brownies. At rehears- 
als, Valerie got few laughs in the role. 

But when they brought in the au- 
dience and set the cameras rolling, 
something clicked. “Why am I eating 
this piece of candy? I ought to just ap- 
ply it directly to my hips," Valerie 
would say, and hundreds of fans would 
write in describing their own caloric ca- 
lamities. When she had a confrontation 
with the TV mother, Jewish mothers all 
over America volunteered advice. In a 
few weeks Rhoda Morgenstern became 
TV's favorite wisecracking overweight 
spinster, and Valerie Harper emerged 
as a winningly wacky comic actress. Be- 
fore the season ended, she won the first 
of her three Emmy awards, for a show 
in which Mary fixed up a date for her 
with an old flame—who showed up with 
his wife. Said Rhoda: "I'd like to in- 
troduce you to my date, Mr. and Mrs. 
Armand Linton." 

"People identify with Rhoda be- 
cause she's a loser," says Valerie. “The 
human condition is one of self-doubt. 
But Rhoda is able to laugh it off, com- 
ing out on top—so she's a victorious 
loser." By the end of last season, Rho- 
da had become such a winner that jokes 
about her weight and looks were dis- 
continued. This season, notes Ed Wein- 
berger, executive producer of the Mary 
Tyler Moore Show: “we've cut out man- 
chasing jokes." The reason? Valerie 
joined Weight Watchers and dropped 
from 160 Ibs. to 140. Nove in PE Y 
remain a plausibly bachelor career giri, 
she tones PNA her striking good looks 
beneath caftans and kimonos and by ap- 

earing with unwashed hair. 
P QM is another matter. Dark 
and vivacious, she is in perpetual mo- 
tion, hands gesticulating, expressions 
changing like neon signs. Her conver- 
sation is a catherine wheel of intelligent, 
breathlessly unfinished sentences about 
a dozen topics from Watergate to cat 


breeding to the weaknesses in the Sta- 
nislavsky method of acting. She will not, 
however, go on talk shows: “I’m not into 
glamour. I don’t want to sit there like a 
box of cornflakes.” 

Born in Suffern, N.Y., the daughter 
of a nomadic industrial lighting sales- 
man, Valerie and her family settled in 
Jersey City, NJ., when she was 12. A 
victim of the movie The Red Shoes, she 
decided to become a ballerina. “I was 
heavy into recitals, a real little dancing 
queen,” she recalls. “I tapped Tea for 
Two in silver lamé, and I used to do a 
sexy In a Persian Market in a mock 
leopard costume with a bare midriff.” 
At 16 she became a $61 a week Radio 
City Music Hall dancer—*not a Rock- 
ette; we were the ones in the corners 
on tiptoe waving ribbons and little um- 
brellas." Then she graduated to Broad- 
way chorus jobs, and eventually wound 
up in Chicago with Paul Sills’ Second 
City after marrying one of its actors, 
Richard Schaal. Along the way she sup- 
ported herself by appearing in indus- 
trial shows introducing new products to 
out-of-town distributors. Her most 
memorable roles: a stripteaser in a pea- 
nut-butter show, and a dancer who pir- 
ouetted around a Chevrolet singing, 
“The mighty voice of Chevrolet rings 
out across the land.” 

Five years ago, Valerie and her hus- 
band moved to Los Angeles. “Things . 
were going well for Dick," she recalls, 
"but I just sat in Laurel Canyon sob- 
bing and eating Sara Lee cakes all day." 
That was pre-Rhoda. Now, when the 
new Mary Tyler Moore season begins 
next week, her role will be upgraded so 
that she appears with the star in the 
weekly opening footage. And recently 
she branched out to her first film role, 
playing the Mexican wife of Alan Ar- 
kin in the forthcoming Freebie and the 
Bean. “When they offered me the part,” 
she says, “I said you ought to get a Chi- 
cano girl, but if you’re going with San- 
dra Dee, then take me.” 
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The Usefulness 


- And what there is to conquer... has already been 


discovered 
Once or twice or several times... 
There is only the fight to recover w 
And found and lost again and again. 
—T.S. Eliot, Phe Four Quartets 


vhat has been lost 


Perhaps universal history is the history of a few 


metaphors. 
TE Luis Borges, The Fearful Sphere of Pascal 


- This appears to be a time when Americans are running 

out of new ideas—and perhaps not à moment too soon. Many 
of these ideas have not worked out very well. In the tooth-and- 
claw combat of the intellectual arena, they have been found 
rather scrawny and undernourished, much like the bulls that 
are being served up in Spanish rings these days. At the mo- 
ment of truth, they have fallen short—and so have some of 
the ambitious social programs built on them. It is no sur- 
prise, then, that certain seemingly obsolescent ideas, long 
ago discarded and (some thought) buried forever, are mak- 
ing a comeback and looking fresher than ever in their sec- 
ond incarnation. Or is it théirthird or fourth or...? 
EDUCATION ISN'T EVERYTHING. That was the way Americans put 
it through most of their—intermittently anti-intellectual 
—history. You could learn the three Rs in school, but pre- 
cious little about life in the rough. In the past two or three 
decades, that philosophy changed as billions of dollars of fed- 
eral funds were pumped into education with the aim of elim- 
inating a variety of social ills: poverty, criminality, class dis- 
tinctions. But the massive effort by no means achieved the 
lofty goals. In his controversial new book, Inequality, Psy- 
chologist Christopher Jencks argues that education is only 
one of many factors—and by no means the most important 
—in bringing about social change. Sounding something like 
the antieducationists of old, Sociologist James Coleman rec- 
ommends that students spend a part of their learning years 
in outside jobs. They would not be so segregated from the 
rest of society, and they would pick up experience of life 
that they miss in the classroom: Increasingly, colleges are of- 
fering students the opportunity to interrupt their studies to 
take temporary jobs. i 
ISOLATIONISM BECOMES SEMERESPECTABLE. When Attorney John 
Wilson, who represented John Ehrlichman and H.R. Hal- 
deman at the Watergate hearings, called himself a “little 
American,” he was not necessarily being insulting. These 
days, many Americans prefer that reduced image to the ear- 
lier strutting one. Isolationism is nolonger a dirty word, as it 
was two decades ago, though it is not yet an altogether re- 
spectable one. John Kennedy’s stirring inaugural pledge: “We 
shall pay any price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, sup- 
port any friend, oppose any foe to assure the survival and 
the success of liberty,” seems to belong to another world. 

; THE ECONOMY ESCAPES FROM ECONOMISTS, Adam Smith cautioned 
against tampering with the “invisible hand”: the myriad acts 
of buying and selling that maintain the equilibrium of a free 
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economy. In recent Keynesian years, economi., 
ly tried to fine-tune the economy with their oth | 
a while in the 1960s, their experiments seeme M 
ders. Steady growth was achieved without i fold 
tion. Subsequently, their hands began to fae 4 
ly lost control. With a modesty not Previo] | 
with their profession, economists admit that i Ya 
Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur Burns, "Th thed 
nomics are not working quite the way they d 
they learn what causes the modern econom Siu 
does, they have decided that the wisest policy nod 
dle less with it—as Adam Smith advised. ak 
GENES ARE DESTINY. Not in many years has a res, 
ademician dared to say that man’s fate lay in "i 
genes. Social ills were attributed to the environme, 
that and you change man. While the environmen! 
changing, man, apparently, has not. So renewed ji 
being paid to genes. A number of iconoclasts, ind,’ 
chologists Arthur Jensen and Richard Herrnstein 
intelligence is largely inherited and cannot be signi: 
proved by family, schooling or any other environ: 
tor. A furious debate is now raging over this assay 
itarianism. Blacks in particular are upset becausi 
that their lower IQ scores, as a group, are the re 
crimination and deprivation. | 
THE MERIT SYSTEM EARNS DEMERITS. To banish discrimi: 
gressive thinkers attacked the quotas that restr 
mission of minority groups to colleges and jobs. Eff 
merit systems, based on objective testing, replacei} | 
tas. Equal opportunity was supposedly assured fi 
equal opportunity did not lead necessarily to equ 
As some groups lagged behind in the competit" 
began to discern a “white middle-class bias" int 
Where to turn next? To quotas, of course, as tht 
means to assure minority access to colleges and jii 
ETHNICITY IS IN. In contrast to the Old World behali 
parents, first-generation Americans tried to shed 
identity and join the melting pot. Now, with Ament, 
der something of a cloud, people are rediscovel 
nic roots and returning to native dress and behaviey 
proclaim: KISS ME, I'M POLISH, HUNGARIAN Powe’ 
MO POWER. Richard Nixon has boasted of his trace 
cestry, and George Wallace allows as how he 
laws. Practically nobody tries to pass for à WASH 
EVIL RETURNS. The devil, it can be reliably reporte. 
well. He no longer appears in his ancient theol X 
he is more subtly lodged in the human person? iy | 
circle of the psyche— where he is currently K^. 
stinct of aggression. Such is the description he 
by ethologists like Konrad Lorenz and Rove 
argue that fundamental drives are the bas!s 0 d 
ior. In the '60s, it was commonly supposed t at 
be banished by improving human institution 
scarcely daunted by such superficial change: 
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The older ideas that are re-emerging ar? p 
forting than the more optimistic ones they T^r 
vival casts some doubt on the popular noto ij 
must constantly change their ideas like their lt 
may be suffering a severe case of future sho M b 
may be not that they are unprepared fol ^ sit 
they tend to forget the past. So much that aee et] 
the first time has, in fact, happened many - en à 
the temptation of the "60s was to think: OV! 
that good intentions could solve any proble ev i 
simistic tendency of the '70s may be to P6 gnd 
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the results are sparkling. Initial response to their ads 
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STANDARD BATTERIES 
put 10 new countries 
on the export list, 


those in Asia, East Africa 
and the Middle East 


TIME made the contact 


Standard Batteries Ltd., one of In 
batteries and exports their technolo 
energy projects, irrigation and pow 
institutes, and various industries. 
and other parts of the world. 


They chose TIME to help them sell. 


they want to reach, the top executives in business and government 

who decide what to buy from whom. And over 200 local or regional 

TIME editions—TIME India, TIME Middle-East Africa, TIME Middle East, to 
mention a few—provide unprecedented flexibility for precise market selection. 


Standard Batteries knows that when TIME makes contact, 


dia's foremost companies, sells 
gy. To automobile manufacturers, atomic 
er projects, refineries, space research 


Its the magazine read by the people 


amounted to 62 replies from 10 countries. 
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In East Europe, Asia, Africa, the Middle East, 
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Sisyphus in Washington 


THE LIVING PRESIDENCY 

by EMMET JOHN HUGHES 

377 pages. Coward, McCann & 
Geoghegan. $10.50. 


Long before the revisionist histori- 
ans appeared, way back during the cold 
war, when the U.S. still believed that 
freedom to spend and freedom to vote 
were signs of an inviolable national ex- 
cellence, Emmet John Hughes wrote a 
book called America the Vincible. A 
former journalist, Hughes had served 
as an adviser to President Eisenhower. 
Self-righteousness, self-delusion. lack of 
humor and inflexibility, he 
felt, were dividing the world 
and leading U.S. policy to 
disaster. 

In the ensuing ten years 
or so, many of his predictions 
proved painfully accurate. 
Now, with remarkable tim- 
ing, he offers a historic anal- 
ysis of the peculiarly Amer- 
ican institution that is being 
blamed for most of what has 
gone wrong. In rage and 
despair over Viet Nam and 
Watergate, Americans have 
been urging reform of the 
presidential power, including 
everything from a longer 
term of office to abolition of 
the Chief Executive in favor 
of a six-man directorate. 

Hughes himself does get 
round to suggesting some 
modest reforms. Among 
them: restoring the State De- 
partment's declining power 
to shape foreign policy, and 
ensuring that men drafted 
under Selective Service be 
used only with the express 
approval of Congress. His 
real concern, however, is how 
men and moments in history 
have shaped presidential 
power. The book is not in- 
tended to replace classic 
studies like Clinton Rossi- 
ters The American Presidency (1960) 
or match George Reedy's scary vision 
of Lyndon Johnson as a latter-day 
George III, The Twilight of the Pres- 
idency (1970). Instead, briefly, grace- 
fully, shrewdly, with anecdote and flash- 
es of insight, Hughes invites humane 
and practical reflection upon the most 
mysterious and important public office 
in the world. When the reader is 
through, he not only knows a good 

deal about the powers and restraints 
of the presidency and the peculiar blend 
of qualities necessary for leadership, 
he thinks of all U.S. Presidents as 
contemporaries. 
Hughes now teaches political sci- 
ence at Rutgers, and the early sections 
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sidency read like notes 
for a course on the Constitution. There 
are the 55 delegates sweating away 1n 
Philadelphia in 1787, torn between fear 
of tyranny and the need for strong lead- 
ership. They hated the memory of mon- 
archy and feared Executive power, but 
were encouraged by the person and pro- 
bity of George Washington. They urged 
that the President be appointed by Con- 
But there was also talk of call- 
President “His Highness.” Final- 
onalizing indecision, the tired 
left the presidential powers 


of The Living Pre 


gress. 
ing the 
|y, instituti 
delegates 


largely unspecified. The Executive, Leg- 
islative and Judicial branches of Gov- 
ernment, as Hughes puts it, were given 


a mandate to "fight fai 
amandi ght fairly, openly—and 
So they did, as everyone k 

the Supreme Court mE. and OA 
ly invoked the Constitution to restrain 
the President. Congress held the purse 
strings, but, especially in times of war 
and crisis, it was slow to deny a stron 
President his way, and was often inet 
fective even when it tried. In 1907. for 
instance, the Senate informed Tedd 
Roosevelt that he would Bet no cash i 
send the Great White Fleet round the 
world. Teddy said he would send it off 
anyway, gleefully remarking that he al- 
ready had enough money to get the 
Squadron as far as the Pacific. If the Se 
ators wanted to be blamed for Keeping 
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so long as the sell seems to work. 


If that is a gloomy th itd 
nothing like as depressi ue rE 
Watergate notion put forward in hes - 
pendix by J.F.K.’s aide and speechwrit. 
er Ted Sorensen. The best training 
ground for future Presidents, Sorensen 
suggests, would be work on the White 
House staff. Provided, he adds 
duced a cross between 
an Ehrlichman.” 
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Astroarchaeology 


BEYOND STONEHENGE 
by GERALD HAWKINS 
319 pages. Harper & Row. $10. 


. "If I were given one wish by a ge- 
nie," writes Gerald Hawkins, "I would 
ask for a time machine to go back to 
dates like 1776, 1066 and 2000 B.C." 
But in a sense Hawkins has already had 
his wish—with the help of aerial sur- 
veys, radiocarbon dating and a comput- 
er. As a Boston University astronomer, 


Ref. 8511/217 


DAVID MOORE—BLACK STAR 
TN 


STONEHENGE IN SILHOUETTE 
Seeing a sunrise in 2000 B.C. 


he has been able to program the orbits 
of the sun and moon, then order a com- 
puter to trace them backward in time. 
Thus he has “watched” ancient sun- and 
moonrises over the far-flung monu- 
ments and art works of ancient man. 
Describing his observations in Beyond 
Stonehenge, Hawkins comes up with an 
admirably coherent theory: widespread 
prehistoric populations seemed to share 
not only a sophisticated knowledge of 
astronomy but also a desire “to link by 
astro-alignment men on earth with the 
gods in the sky.” / 
Stonehenge is his passion. The au- 
thor argues that the Stonehengers as- 
tronomical virtuosity—they detected a 
56-year lunar cycle unnoticed even by 
modern astronomers until Hawkins’ in- 
vestigation—sprang from an intense 
feeling that their lives were intimately 
connected with celestial rhythms. Lunar 
eclipses, for example, were times 
fraught with danger; since the arrange- 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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| Since 1960, the staff of a United 
States medicalcenterhas trans- 
planted hope to millions. of 
people throughout the world. 
The medical center is the S.S. 
HOPE, and each year her phy- 
sicians, dentists, nurses. and 
allied health personnel carry 
their skills to people in devel- 
oping regions. While adminis- 
tering treatment, they also 
teach—sharing their knowledge 
with their host country counter- 
parts. When the hospital ship 
sets sail, she leaves behind her 
greatest gift—hope. Help per- 
form a transplant. 


Give to: 


PROJECT 


Dept. A 
Washington, D. C. 20007 


ment of posts and boulders at Stone- 
henge allowed prediction of these dark 
times, the people of Stone Age Salisbury 
presumably could prepare for them. — 

When Hawkins first advanced this 
theory in 1963, critics denounced it var- 
iously as meretricious and pure moon- 
shine. Since then, he has bolstered his 
argument considerably while extending 
his inquiries to other works of preliter- 
ate man. He peered through temples 
along the Nile with his guide Gamel, 
“the quintessence of experts—an Egyp- 
tian Egyptologist,” and roamed the 
deserts of Peru with Palacio the grave 
robber. To avert unpleasant dietary sur- 
prises, Hawkins stuck to an “expedition 
diet: beer, bread and stews boiled and 
bubbled to sterility.” Surprises some- 
times defied even this regime, however. 
In Cuzco, a tea prescribed for altitude 
sickness turned out to be brewed from 
cocaine. 

With the help of his trusty “astro- 
probe"—Hawkins' term for the com- 
puter-aided ability to re-create past sun 
and moon behavior—the author has 
found a “cosmic orientation" nearly ev- 
erywhere. The world's largest ancient 
temple, built on the Nile for Amon-Ra 
about 1500 B.C., is aligned so the mid- 
winter sunrise strikes the altar in the 
high room of the sun. More than a doz- 
en Maya sites built around 500 B.C. 
mark the cycles of the sun, and Chichén 
Itzá, like Stonehenge, clearly shows the 
extremes of lunar movement. On the 
banks of the Mississippi near St. Louis, 
observing posts at the largest city- 
temple complex built by Indian tribes in 
the U.S. (circa A.D. 800-1550) chart the 
solstices and equinoxes. So far the only 
pane exception is the hodgepodge of 
2, -year-old designs, including miles- 
long triangles and elaborate animal fig- 
ures, on the great rainless plains of 
southern Peru. 

. Hawkins rejects the widespread no- 
ron ht literacy is the essential mark 
omplex civilization. Stonehengers, 

who have been described as “howling 
barbarians,” a i owing 
r » apparently did not read or 
write. But, he argues, they shared with 
Egyptian, Maya and other cultures 
something more important than a writ- 
en ngage a seme of ine of per 
Ra roe man’s place in the cosmic 
: m Alan Anderson 
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by JAMES TRAGER 
256 pages. Arthur Fields. $6.95. 
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] heir accomplishment is still being oh 
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verting the democratic 


1 process. Wh 
President of the U.S. is so ethically blind as 


to be unable to distinguish between the two 

Ifear for America. ; 
(THE REV.) WILLIAM L. WELLS 
Pittsburgh : 


Sir / President Nixon's speech was typical 
of summer television; just another stale 
old rerun. 
MRS. R.E. MAGERS 
Attica, Ohio 


Sir / How could it take Richard Nixon two 


weeks to assemble thousands of words that 
say so little about something we want to 
know so much? He did not make it perfect- 
ly clear. 

PETER F. WELLS 

Jay, Me. 


Sir / How can people honestly believe that 
by winding down Watergate we can get on 
with the real problems that face our nation? 
Watergate is the single most important 
problem that faces us today. It involves the 
basic issue of the American people's belief 
in their Government's-ability to function 
and to govern. What could take precedence 
over this at this point? 

NANNETTE SINGER 

Fremont, Calif. 


Sappers in the Shadows 


Sir / Now might be a good time to look at 
the other side of the Watergate coin. To get 
specific, I am suspicious of the current at- 
tack on Vice President Agnew [Aug. 20]. It 
seems too well planned and all too well 
timed. I suspect that this is a calculated po- 
litical effort by the media to lynch Agnew, 
even before a grand jury convenes. 

Is it just possible that a Democratic 
team of sappers is already fighting the 1976 
campaign in the shadows? 

THOMAS B. GIVENS 

Renton, Wash. 


Sir / Et tu, Agnew? 
FRED FEINGOLD 
Hollis Hills, N.Y. 


Sir / Is Nixon 1,000% behind Agnew? ' 
SAM SERLIN x 
Chicago 


Sir / Until recently Vice President Agnew 
was constantly criticizing the press for its 
probing attitudes, not only during the cur- 
rent mess but in regard to other problems 
faced by the Nixon Administration. He was 
literally trying to abolish the whole idea of 
a free press, as provided for by the 
Constitution. : 

. It is really ironic how, after all the crit- 
icizing, Agnew runs straight back to the 
press to use it to prevent his own downfall. 

MIKE FANNING à 
San Antonio 


Impeachable Offense 


Sir / I was pleased to find that you had con- 
MA my book, Impeachment: The Con- 
stitutional Problems, for light on thè ques: 
tion “Can Nixon and Agnew Be nen 
[Aug. 20]. But I regret that you CUN 

to me the view that the "double jeopardy 
clause might preclude prosecution oE e 
same acts that caused a President to Que 
moved from office." This suggests that I re- 
gard an impeachable offense as 
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sequent prosecution by indictment would 


d. 

x eS to demonstrate the cony 
impeachment is prophylactic, confine io 
removal, and does not requirea criminal of- 
fense. If, 1 argued, the constitutional pro- 
visions were read to require a criminal of- 
fense for removal, then a second prosecu- 
tion would be barred by double jeopardy. 

RAOUL BERGER 

Concord, Mass. 


Home to Minnesota 


Sir / I enjoyed your article on the good life 
in MERE s 13]. I suppose it 1s true 
that we can never go home again, but I do 
thank you for taking me there for a few 
minutes. 

CARL D. KNUTSON 

Bakersfield, Calif. 


Sir / Minnesota may be the girlyou marry, 
but Florida is the girl with whom you retire. 
MRS. MICHAEL P. CONNOLLY 
Miami 


Sir / Minnesota may be the northern part 
of heaven, but I believe that North Caro- 
lina is the southern part. 

MARTIN LEDER 

Clinton, N.C. 


Sir / You might have been describing At- 
lanta, my state, and my neighbors. 

PAUL D. GEIGER 

Atlanta : 


OK for T.A. 


Sir/I was shocked at your depiction of 
transactional analysis in such a way as to 
suggest that it is superficial and belongs to 
the pop-psychology category of psycho- 
therapy [Aug. 20]. 

Transactional analysis is being prac- 
ticed by some of the most distinguished 
members of the psychiatric profession, who 
are getting important results. 

+ WARREN D, CHENEY 

Berkeley, Calif. 


Sir / During the period that I was the di- 
rector of a naval industrial-relations depart- 
ment, I knew of and shared in the T.A. pro- 
grams. I found them to be of great value in 
assisting us in the improvement of human 
relationships. The direct language of T.A., 
uncluttered with technical jargon, was one 
of Berne's great contributions to psychiatry; 


people quickly appreciated his meaning and | 


soon made use of his ideas. 
KENNETH G, LAVIOLETTE 
Berkeley, Calif. . 


Sir / Using T.A., a recent pastoral counsel- 
ing situation took me five hours in two ses- 
sions. Former methods, relying on my col- 
lope major unes in psychology and my 
advance aining, would 
taken six months. Probably naye 
T.A. has just one thing goi it: i 
worl nr 8 going for it: it 
Of course, some psychiatrists are yell 
ing. If you were losing busin Gran 
hour, wouldn't you? g = HEMOS 
(THE REV.) WILLIAM HUNTER 
The United Methodist Churcl 
Coxsackie, N.Y. ` burch 


The Sierra Club and Secession 


Sir / “Anger in Alaska” [Aug. 2 
the Sierra Club rather. Paes ij 


upon the exaggerations and extr 


trialists j 


tate- w 


sy. The Sierra Club do, 


ress and growth," in 
else. We do oppose th 
Alaska pipeline on t 


Alask 
€ co 


es Not, 


native routes were not aq. i 
nor were sufficient studies Lat 


possible hazards resulting ^U 
Alaska pipeline’s construe 


Sir / Speaking of the cy 
movement in Alaska, ca 
consequences had Washingt 
Texans in the '30s that thé 
oil lines across their state 
fects upon the mating h 
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Sir / Alaskans, before you tg 
the conservationists, look at 
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geles, and at Newark and p 
fineries. We 
nest. Please learn from us, 
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Sir / Your report that Andrés a — 


retired and stopped giving concen 
rect [Aug. 20]. Mr. Segovia is defi 


retiring; he is contracted to (y 
America for a minimum of dj 
from Jan. 11, 1974, with recitali 
cities throughout the country, 


WALTER PRUDE 
Vice President 


Hurok Concerts Inc. 


New York City 


From the Soil 


Sir / Re your article on “The Na 
Eating Without Going Broke {A 


a farmer I welcome this “new tg 


There is a lot to be learned from 


etable garden 
some home-St 


or an attempt P 
yle meat. It takes! 


-vestment in time, work and mò 


may of course be a crop falli 
has been something familiar w 
families for generations. 5 
gain more insight into whet X 
something from the soil. 
KATHRYN D. PRZYSIECK! 
Schoharie, N.Y. . i 
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acquiescence. 


The immediate A m 
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settled, with better met 


country will 
times. 
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Monterey Park 
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d dre ' 4 
n anie cars for longer, more demanding trips. extendable space behind the back seats) 


© not t Ws. 
do today: They dream of maximum room and we ve put an end to the chores of 


go 
Of an for themselves and their baggage water, anti-freeze and grease-jobs. 
hich man in the minimum space. They dream of For the dream cars of today 
real comfort and functional equipment, are built by designers with their 
not of unnecessary luxury and useless feet on the ground. A Renault 
gadgets. They dream of a maximum obsession that goes back 
of service for a minimum outlay. to 1898. 


For this kind of dreamer, we have 
equipped our cars with items such as ON 
front-wheel drive, pullman seats, Y 
flexible suspension, rear-door (with a 
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Here are some facts about Aurora Cortez; 
her family, and her town—Plato, Magdalena, 
onthe coast of Colombia. No editorializing. 
No embellishment. Just facts. 


Aurora is five years old. She lives with her Save the Children Federation, founded in 1932, is registered with the U.S. SU 07s 
Advisory Committee on Voluntary: Foreign Aid: Contributions-are income tax 0 


[s parents and three brothers and sistersina eee M = a 
"house made of mud and bamboo. V WIDE ee Te Re ee 
T Novelectricity. No running water. No i am Hem 
"Sanitary facilities. Aurora’s father earns $1.00 — !wish.to contribute $15 a month to sponsor a El boy Egi 
Maday herding cattle. And there is about a | E) Where the need is most urgent. (1 Europe fast 
Pernan that Aurora will grow up illiterate. 4 tj Amencan Indiam. mecan Amena E va TU 
` Because it.co R Meier ths z ietnam = U» 
Up. cu qup MM MD ue c 0 Sete ct 
But for $15 a month through Save the Enclosed is my first paym ; - 
Children Federation you can sponsor a l Lj s5 moray ee i$ 
Colombian child like Aurora. Send her to p D $45quarterly ( Instead, enclosed is my contribution? 
school. Improve her living conditions. Help I à Tad Semi-annually  [] Please send me more information 
her pelabbois rebuig the bridge that I Aone RD 
connects Plato to the town's only hospital. r 
elp people—indeed, help an entire 
lio people help itself. ' Name -~ 
For you there are many rewards, The | Address 
* chance to correspond with achild. To fo ; i : : 
receive a photograph. And progress reports. p OY- = State. E 
And above all, to know you are reaching out’ 4 ues iA 


JA : 0 

to another dos A In noy Salbe LDRE FEDERAT! 
hildren works. But without you it can't wo 5 Eas Street. New Jy 100 
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are SO much more 
Show Business corre 
Los Angeles, “For si 
“I followed him aro 


y uses so well on the court, “A lov- 

Id portray me,” Riggs told Flamini 
Flamini faced the lovable rogue on 
notlast long; he fell during the warm- 
nd spent the rest of the time using a 


CURT GUNTHER—CAMERA 5 


match of the century, Sport 

Reporter Paul Witteman flew 

to Hilton Head, S.C., to spend 

a day interviewing Billie Jean 

King. Witteman plays tennis 

regularly—against a woman 

—but missed his chance with 

King because she was recov- 

ering from a knee injury re- 

ceived while practicing in a re- 

cent tournament. Instead, he! 

gallantly served as chauffeur 

and manservant, lugging Billie 

Jean's weights around for her so that she could keep up with her leg- 

Strengthening exercises. No male chauvinist, Witteman boldly pre- 

dicts that “Billie will beat the daylights out of Riggs.” But he con- 

fesses that “when Riggs offered me 3-2 odds on a $1,000 side bet 

during an interview last week, I shutup rather than put up.” $ 
The story was written by Mark Goodman and edited by Senior 

Editor Laurence Barrett, who describes himself as “a Sunday hacker 

on the tennis court.” Barrett is tempted to root for Riggs “because of 

the humor he injects into the terribly serious business of sexism,” and 

“because of the entertainment factor he provides for the sanctimo- 

nious world of tennis.” Barrett's wife, however, is the head of alocal 

women's rights group. “So. it's safer for me," he says, “to point out 

that Billie Jean is a hell of a player—and a good guy besides. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Et Tu, Junior? (Contd.) 


When 14-year-old James H. Gronen 
of Boulder, Colo., was disqualified two 
weeks ago for rigging his car with a se- 
cret electromagnet to win the 1973 All- 
American Soap Box Derby, it seemed 
that he was a boy whose all-American 
ingenuity was exceeded only by his 
guile. Now it turns out that his uncle 
and legal guardian, Robert Lange, foun- 
der of a ski-equipment firm called the 

Lange Co., taught him all he knew. In 
a letter to the derby director in Boul- 
der, Lange said not only that the mag- 


ADVISER ROBERT LANGE SR. 
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netic nose “has been around for years” 
but that he had to urge it on his neph- 
ew because so many others were cheat- 
ing too. “Anyone participating in derby 
races with eyes and ears open would 
soon learn, as I did, that rules have been 
consistently and notoriously violated by 
some participants without censure OF 
disqualification.” 

Officially approved axles have fre- 
quently been altered, said Lange, and 
trim has been added for the sake of bal- 
last. The customary limit on construc- 
tion costs is $75, but Lange once had 
an offer from a professional car build- 
er at $2,500. As for the rule that the 
boys. must build their own cars, Lange 
said, “It is common knowledge that it 
is next to impossible for any eleven- 
year-old boy or girl to build a racer that 
can win.” 

Some of these charges might be true, 
said Boulder District Attorney Alex 
Hunter, but he added: “The letter just 
floors me. It’s impossible for me to un- 
derstand how a man can say, ‘I suggest- 
ed it, I accept the responsibility, the rea- 
son I did it was that it was the only 
way the boy could win. ” Hunter has 
filed charges against Lange in juvenile 
court for encouraging a youngster to vi- 
olate the law. Possible penalty: one year 
in prison or a $1,000 fine or both. 


To Bee or Not to Bee 


. Over the years Congressmen have 
risen up to denounce a myriad of evils: 
vice, extravagance and, occasionally 
one another. Now it is “honey mon- 
ey." That is how Massachusetts Re- 


dv 


publican Silvio O, Ç 
described payments nian 
partment of Agriculture $ 
who are compensated an 
bees inadvertently Killed x! 
ment pesticide programs e 
that $15 did not seem [i 
he pleaded with his collea d 
at the size of the claimed 
under the program, and d 
taste of what a honey o 
gress has created." M 
The trouble is, said Co 
claims from various m 
paid without first checking "i 
dead bees expired from "pay; 
age, arthritis or too much hi 
He singled out one apiary iny 
Miss., that he labeled “the q 
of all recipients in 1972, waxin! Í 
payers for $457,000." A spokes 
the apiary admitted that S BADMINH 
tell just how bees die, adding, jj) 
little thing kills them." But 
men have tender hearts. «he f. 
te's complaints, the program 
extended another four years. femillions c 
g {Nixon hac 
Judgment on Conspiracy LE. e 
The scene has become alse Simi 
ual—a new group of shaggyiéspite for | 
fendants accused of conspiraist, Federal 
mit some form of sensation Ed that Nix 
then a weeks-long trial featun 
timony of paid Government Nes a 
and then a jury verdict of n historic de 
Cleared of all charges last 88e has eve 
federal district court jury in up docu 
Florida after only four houn pe willing 
eration were the so-ca ential’ ]; 
Eight, seven members of Vi" 
erans Against the War and OF 
They had been accused of st 
to disrupt the 1972 Republici; hen ore 
al Convention—by meam ‘Weekend 
other things, incendiary " It back (o. 


e 
Y4 


ermine h 
(ON appeal 


from slingshots and cr 0ssb0" Mi Vic 
. As the long list of meine Conti 
dicts was being rea Possible 


mostly-bearded, deni 
flashed gleeful smiles 
Attorney Jack Carrout i 
silently. 


the Chicago Seven, the t DR for 4 
Benjamin Spock, Ang sas ES, Dre. 
several Black Panther a a 


beaten conspiracy ^ 
are no other major 


to spin in other d 
and the Justice Dep? 
hands full. It may We" ole 
sue the prosecution oft | 
quently in the future 
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Problem: Mysterious Meeting 


imillions of other Americans, Rich- 
{Nixon had hoped to get at least a 
iracy ef taste of vacationing during the 
hing days of August—a little golf, a 
me aln{e swimming—but there was no sign 
ragey-htespite for the embattled President, 
spinge Federal Judge John J. Sirica or- 
ationd E that Nixon must surrender to him 
eate White House tapes of private 
mentin ‘he about the Watergate scandal. 
ot of "A istoric decision—the first in which 
last 4 Be has ever ordered a President to 
ury in! UP documentary evidence that he 
r houst mwilling to produce—brought 
lled ential’ lawyers rushing. to the 
f Viel A White Hoùse in San Clemente 
and ge germine how to fight the case this 
dold fale eee! before the U.S. Court of 
publi! Then 9r the District of Columbia. 
eans © Tm Over the Sweltering.-Labor 
ry OP e a Nixon flew from San Cle- 
esos hy. 2 S the White House.to con- 
the moa President Spiro Agnew 
Of posi, ing Federal investiga- 
Ssible briber : È 
and tax fraud ne extortion, con- 
“dp future. je at threatens Ag- 
the pro vitab nots swirled 
n l IS semi-es- 
nfrontatign dent were heading 
Es ESSEN Nixon might 
fai C9 Press gp > resignation, On 
resignation was even be- 
aet is, 
Baltimore Sen that U:S. At- 
à Anen e Beall's in- 
int of ae nances is 
* there Cision. That de- 
an in ae €nough evi- 
ent of Agnew, 


Pokesmen vigorously ' 


and whether, even if-there is such evi- 
dence, an indictment can or should be 
sought—must be officially approved by 
Attorney General Elliot Richardson. 

Only Routine? Both Nixon and 
Agnew appeared to.have made unusual 
preparations for the encounter, their 
first since Aug. 7. Agnew made a flight 
to New York on Thursday to consult 
there with his lawyers, the prestigious 
firm of Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & 
Garrison, and then flew back to Wash- 
ington. As for Nixon, he was reported to 
have talked. over the Agnew situation 
recently with a number of associates, in- 
cluding Herbert Brownell, who was 
President Eisenhower's Attorney Gen- 
eral (Brownell later denied that the Vice 
President had been discussed), and John 
Connally, the former Treasury Secre- 
tary whom Nixon once favored as his 
successor. 

Even the circumstances of the 
White House meeting seemed unusual. 
Nixon had not been expected to return 
east until after Labor Day, and he could 
easily have summoned Agnew to San 
Clemente. The White House announced 
that Agnew had requested the meeting, 
but there was speculation that Nixon 
might have arranged that “request as a 
face-saving device for Agnew. —— 

The meeting between the President 
and his beleaguered but seemingly jaun- 
ty Vice President took place in the Oval 
Office of the White House. It lasted two 
hours—the longest discussion between 
the two men since they took office in 
January 1969. They talked alone until 
the end, when they were joined briefly 


by White House Press Secretary Ron 
Ziegler. The purpose of the meeting, 
said Deputy Press Secretary Gerald 
Warren, was to allow Agnew to bring 
the President up to date on "his legal 
troubles in Maryland." 

According to aides of both men, 
Nixon and Agnew did not discuss the 
possibility of the Vice President's re- 
signing, nor did they take up the need 
fora contingency plan for replacing Ag- 
new if he should leave office. Agnew 
told Nixon that he intends to keep on 
fighting until he wins. "He's hanging in 
there," said a White House aide. The 
two, according to the official version, did 
not discuss making a joint defense on 
Constitutional matters affecting both 
their cases, including whether they can 
withhold official documents from inves- 
tigators. Said Agnew: “I’m handling my 
own case." 

When Agnew left, Warren reported 
—a bit ambiguously—that the Presi- 
dent's support of his Vice President "re- 
mains unchanged." It was possible, of 
course, that the official versions and de- 
nials were genuine. But the unusual cir- 
cumstances of the long and mysterious 
meeting indicated that the encounter 
could have major consequences for the 
Nixon Administration and. the entire 
nation. 

Following the meeting, whatever its 
complexities and portents, the President 
flew off to Camp David, there to sp ; 
the holiday with his family. After 
Day, with Congress returning i 
courts once more in session, there 
be little time ev ] 1 
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THE JUDICIARY 


The Judge Commands the President 


It was only fitting that John J- Sirica 
should decide the controversy over the 
Watergate tapes. It was Sirica who had 
presided over the original trial of the 
Watergate burglars. It was Sirica who 
had protested that the whole truth had 
not been told in his courtroom. It was Si- 
rica who broke open the case last spring 
by threatening maximum sentences but 
offering to review the penalties if the de- 
fendants talked—as James McCord 
eventually did. Now, after studying the 
lengthy briefs and arguments presented 
by Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox 
and White House Attorney Charles 
Alan Wright, Sirica knew that the eye 
of history was on him. 

Clearing his schedule of all other 
work, he rose as early as 4 a.m. at his 
brick, Cape Cod-style home in North- 
west Washington, then drove to his of- 
fice in the U.S. Court House to study 
law books and constitutional interpre- 
tations most of the day. He painstak- 
ingly revised his opinion several times, 
and not until noon of the day the opin- 
ion was to be delivered did he finally fin- 
ish. Three hours later, his secretary 
handed out mimeographed copies to re- 
porters in his wood-paneled chambers. 
Wearing a dark coat and gray slacks, Si- 
rica stood by, shaking hands, extending 
polite greetings, but resolutely refusing 
to comment. 

The decision spoke for itself (see 
excerpts page 11). He ruled, in princi- 
ple, in favor of most of Cox’s arguments 

-the most important being that no 
man, not even a President, is immune 
from a grand jury’s demand for evi- 


IN THE EYE OF HISTORY: (LEFT TO RIGHT) NIXON cou 
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dence. But it was not a clear-cut vic- 
tory for Cox—not yet—because Sirica 
confessed that he could not rule on the 
President’s claim of Executive confiden- 
tiality unless he heard the tapes him- 
self. He therefore asked that the tapes 
be turned over to him so that he could 
hear them in his chambers. Sirica prom- 
ised to keep "privileged portions" se- 
cret and excise the tapes so that no 
grand juror would hear them. 3 
New Recordings. Just how Sirica 
would go about censoring the tapes—if 
he gets them—was left unclear. Court 
officials said that he would consult with 
“technical experts" before deciding on 
a course. of action. Sirica probably 
would first listen to them alone, since 
he could hardly invite anyone, even a 
secretary, to share his in camera inspec- 
tion. Then he could request typed tran- 
scripts, perhaps prepared by White 
House staffers, and snip out the non- 
Watergate portions. That, however, 
would leave out the sound of the voic- 
es and the inflections that might also 
constitute valuable evidence that the ju- 
rors should hear. Thus experts suggest- 
ed that the more likely course would 
be for the judge to re-record those por- 
tions which he determined. to be rele- 
vant to the investigation and give the 
new recordings to the grand jury. 

. There remained the possibility that 
Sirica would find nothing on the tapes 
so sensitive that the grand jury could 
not hear it. In that case, he could sim- 
ply give the jurors the tapes in their en- 
tirety. On the other hand, Sirica said 
that if the tapes turn out to be irrel- 
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en Preside 
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from the unprivileged—the upi U.S. Cour 
be withheld, as Nixon has &fof Colum 


all along. fer en ban 
In the course of his opitipof nine ju 
rejected many of the counterzdel selected 
that Wright had.made on Nixttmportanc 
—arguments that Wright pejidecide th 
will use-once again before by Teputa 
appeals and ultimately Di m appeal 
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» A President has only to be be; 
i -ica founded three 
right to secrecy: Sirica lon deri 
tory of the Constitution ar Day 
favor of privileges" but note e 
Supreme Court inl S 
an Executive privilege fo 
crets. Thus Sirica conclu" 
times when the Presid 
produce evidence, an 
bear this in mind during 
ment-on the tapes. 
that Executive privilege 
conversations releva 
vestigation and not 
mance of official duties: 
-» A President is ° 
of what evidence C^ i 
since the control ove? at ja 
has rested with the judic role bs 
history. Abdicating 
dents or anyone $^ 
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bearable abuse.” dE pao 
that his secret insP°" ip not 
might “constitute 2 cp Uling 

` lege" if the mater at 
covered by the Pres 


nme sé 


said that it would be “an 
put h ‘ted infraction" and was 
ely lin ¢ the court was not to 

BDI ht to the control over 
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ce. 
e can order a President to 
ou subpoena. Empha- 


jury ` : 
\ hey 2 Bed iury derives its power 
ng (haa ^." not the courts, Sirica 


le, i 
the panon separation-of-powers 


f; t apply in this case. 
1 ment dons T fight to every 
ran a Sirica said, and Nix- 
g eviden nly if a court decides that 
m». ivileged. 

Biden ry has demonstrated 
) Dror the tapes in order to com- 
"AR vestigation. Sirica noted that 
r I. detailed for the court what ar- 
tical conflict" in the testimo- 


tergate the jurors expected to 


Bic exempt OT 


en President Nixon appeals Judge 
in Sirica’s demand for the presiden- 
tapes, the case will move this week 
tionem the second floor of the U.S. Court 
Xt be Silke up to the fifth-floor chambers of 
-thetU S. Court.of Appeals for the.Dis- 
1 has fof Columbia. There it will be heard 
fer en banc by the court's member- 
s ott nine judges or by a three-judge 
ounteriitel selected at random. Considering 
yn Nit importance of the case, the judges 
ight pry decide that all should assemble. 
fore titiBy reputation, the District of Co- 
ty the? bia appeals court is both innovative 
ges m liberal—though not so liberal as it 
s only #0 be before President Nixon ap- 
founiilled three of its members. Its rep- 
à its dominant fig- 


yn “agen derives from 
ut not ~ Vid L. Bazelon, 64, who was 
ghadtented by President Truman 24 


e for i 380 and has served as chief judge 


cluded 5 ;^ judicial activist, he is best 
PT pao hiis pioneering opinion in the 
d he Ped 4 SP 9f 1954. in which he per- 
ing h plea of not guilty by reason of 
the , thus modernizing the 
ge do M'Naghten. rule that a 


ig at could plead insanity 

In fae not know right from 

urham ruling, the court 

as is legally insane if 

Se op defecta product of men- 
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: fur Sable decisions of the Ba- 
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Bt ruling upholding the law 


the right to vote. 
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reaches the age of 70, he must decide 
whether to go on senior status or retire 
The son of an immigrant Italian bar- 
ber, Sirica worked his way through 
Georgetown Law School by serving as 
an athletics instructor for the Knights 
of Columbus and engaging in O 
al exhibition boxing matches. Both as a 
practicing lawyer in Washington and as 
a judge, he followed an early associate's 
advice: “Get the facts, John, and the 
law will take care of itself.” Appointed 
to the federal bench by President Ei- 
senhower in 1957, he sat with relative 
obscurity until he had the chance to des- 
ignate a judge for the Watergate trial 
and chose himself as the best man to 
"get the facts." 

Sirica's decision was widely ap- 
plauded as a sensible compromise be- 
tween the arguments of Wright and 
Cox. The Wall Street Journal, for ex- 
ample, called it a "reasonable and ten- 
able position." The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion said: “It was Judge Sirica as much 
as any single man-who pressed for the 
truth." In the White House, of course, 
the. reaction was. somewhat different. 


e Bazelon Court Awaits the Case 


on grounds of mental health, and add- 
ing: “If every poor person must bring a 
lawsuit every time her rights are in- 
fringed by the insensitivity or ignorance 
of city and hospital officials, all will be 
effectively deprived of their rights." 
Most of Bazelon's views are shared 
by Judge J. Skelly Wright, 62, a courtly 
Southern gentleman who can be both 
tough and emotional in his opinions. 
Dissenting from the majority opinion 
favoring the Government in the 1971 
Pentagon-papers case, for instance, 


: Wright wrote: “As if.the long and sor- 


did war in Southeast Asia had not al- 
ready done enough harm to our peo- 
ple, it now is used to cut out the heart 
of our free institutions and system of 
government.” : 
The court's ruling on the presiden- 
tial tapes will not derive primarily from 
the political leanings of the nine judg- 
es, to be sure. But it is worth noting 
that in addition to Bazelon and Wright, 
the court has three members who can 
be ranked as somewhat left of center: 
Carl McGowan, 62, who served as Ad- 
lai Stevenson’s counsel while Stevenson 
was Governor of Illinois; Harold Lev- 
enthal, 58, onetime general counsel to 
the Democratic National Committee; 
and Spottswood W. Robinson IH, 51, 
former dean of the Howard University 
Law School and the only black mem- 
r of the court. 
ss The four conservative members are 
Edward Allen Tamm, 67, a Johnson 
pointee who once served as right-hand 
man to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover; 
George E. MacKinnon, 67, à longue 
acquaintance of Richard None wd 
Robb, 66, a Nixon appointee Who P t 
to represent Senator James Eastland o. 
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The first official statement said flatly: 
"The President will not comply with the 
order." It added that Nixon's lawyers 
were "considering the possibility of ob- 
taining appellate review or how other- 
wise to sustain the President’s position.” 
This seemed to imply that Nixon might 
simply ignore Sirica’s order, thus rais- 
ing the ugly prospect of a contempt pro- 
ceeding against him and an ominous 
power struggle between the Executive 
and Judicial branches. The following 
day, however, the White House an- 
nounced that after an hour-long con- 

ference in San Clemente, the President 

and his lawyers had decided to carry 

the case to the appeals court (see box). 

Judge Sirica had granted a stay pend- 

Ing completion of appeals, and the 

White House said that its lawyers would 

be ready to begin taking up the case 

this week. 

Half-forgotten in the Struggle was 
the fact that Senator Sam Ervin, who 
hailed Sirica’s decision as a “great vic- 
tory for the search for truth,” has also 
been demanding the presidential tapes. 
His committee has filed a separate com- 


CHIEF JUDGE DAVID L. BAZELON 


Mississippi; and Malcolm Richard Wil- 
key, 54, a former U.S. Attorney in 
Houston and onetime counsel for the 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 

The court is expected to set a date 
soon for written briefs to be submitted 
by White House Lawyer Charles Alan 
Wright and Special Watergate Prosecu- 
tor Archibald: Cox and for oral argu- 
ments to be heard. It will probably hand 
down a decision before the end of 
tember.: just in time for a final 
by the losing party to the St 
Court when it reconv T 
mer recess on | 


ELLE 


plaint in Sirica's court, and last week 
the White House lawyers fought back 
with a barrage of arguments far more 
pugnacious than the ones they had filed 
"in opposition to Cox. 

Criminal Trial. In imperious lan- 
guage, the White House answer de- 
clared that the Ervin committee not 
only had no right to the tapes but that 
its whole investigation was unconstitu- 
tional in the first place. It said that the 
committee probe “has been, in fact, a 
criminal investigation and trial con- 
ducted for the purpose of determining 

whether or not criminal acts have been 
committed and the guilt or innocence of 
individuals.” Such a proceeding, the 
lawyers argued, exceeds Congress's con- 
stitutional powers. The answer asked Si- 
rica to dismiss the committee’s subpoe- 
na ona number of other grounds. It said 
that the court lacked jurisdiction over 
the President, that the Senate had not 
authorized the subpoena and that it was 

“unreasonably broad and oppressive." 

The Ervin committee lawyers im- 
mediately fired back a motion for sum- 
mary judgment, asking Sirica to rule on 
their request with a minimum of fur- 
ther proceedings. They noted that the 
committee had received evidence, prin- 
cipally from former White House 

Counsel John Dean, that the President 

was involved in a crime—the Watergate 

cover-up—but that he refused to give 

up the tapes and memoranda that might 
exonerate him. The committee insisted 
that the subpoena was well within its 
*mandate and responsibility to ferret 
EBERSTADT 
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out all the facts regarding the Water- 
gate affair, both to aid the Senate in its 
legislative function and ... to inform 
the public.” For good measure, the com- 
mittee lawyers projected themselves as 
preservers of the entire republican sys- 
tem of government: “Once the Presi- 
dent becomes so immune by privilege 
that he cannot be reached by force of 
law short of impeachment, he will be- 
come much as the monarch from whom 
our form of government constituted a 
` revulsion.” 

Thus on two fronts the struggle over 
Nixon's tapes was slowly working its 
way toward final resolution by the Su- 
preme Court. Still not fully answered 
was what might happen if that court 
rüled against Nixon. He has promised 
to abide by a “definitive ruling" of the 


If the White House tape-recorded prac- 
tically every bit of presidential business 
that took place at either the Executive 
Mansion or Camp David between the 
spring of 1971 and the summer of 
1973, what has it done with all the 
tapes? Are they scattered all over the 
White House basement like a setting for 
Krapp's Last Tape, the Samuel Beckett 
play in which the wizened old man is 
surrounded: by the tapes—and voices 
—of his past? ; 

Well, not exactly. The tapes are 
stored in several "security areas" in the 
White House basement and the Execu- 
tive Office Building next door. The cen- 
tral repository is a converted broom 
closet in the E.O.B. basement, a high- 
ceilinged niche that was furnished with 
fireproofing material and'an iron gate 
before the first tapes were stored there 
in 1971. These rooms are under heavy 
lock and key, so the Secret Service needs 
only a minimal staff to guard them. 

Each of the hundreds of reels of 
tape is labeled by date. The ones that 
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Where Are Those Tapes? 
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»dicate but two questions for the 
po» whether the court has ju- 
Fiction to decide the issue of priv- 
fi e and 2) whether the court has au- 
omi to enforce the subpoena duces 
impliccfecu [a subpoena requiring a person 
lortofifo appear before a court with whatever 
what kidocuments the court needs as evidence]. 
s Writ], A search of the Constitution and the 
s befoilflistory of its creation reveals a disfavor 
/ to Serle priv privileges, or at least un- 


i The court has found it necessary to 
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bey. Sillgontrolled privileges. Early in the Con- 
lity sdyention of 1787, the delegates cautioned 
tionalidéach other concerning the dangers of 
'egardis]odging immoderate power in the Exec- 
orce tuutive Department. This attitude persist- 
» appropyed throughout the convention. 
1 theca) The court cannot agree with respon- 
yhat irent [President Nixon] that it is the Ex- 
e cour&&utive that finally determines whether 
faith alb privilege is properly invoked. Judi- 
 thereifl@l control over the evidence in a case 
E counpennot be abdicated to the caprice of 
rely ontpX®cutive officers. It is emphatically the 
Wovince and duty of the Judicial De- 
artment to say what the law is. 
d a 
M is a] well-established premise 
a ne grand jury has a right to every 
fan's evidence and that for purposes 
g erthering evidence, process may is- 
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a he . 
et to presidency permits its in- 
nes 'thhold evidence? To 


argue that the need for presidential pri- 
vacy Justifies it is not persuasive. On the 
occasions when such need justifies sup- 
pression, the courts will sustain a priv- 
ilege. This is a judicial decision. 

a 

To argue that it is the separation of 
powers that bars.compulsory court pro- 
cess from the White House is also un- 
persuasive. Such an argument tends to 
set the White House apart as a fourth 
branch of Government. 

The special prosecutor has correctly 
noted that the framers’ intention to 
lodge the powers of Government in sep- 
arate bodies also included a plan for in- 
teraction between departments. A “wa- 
tertight" division of different functions 
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JUSTICE JOHN MARSHALL (1755-1835) 
No exception whatever. 


was never their design. The Legislative 
Branch may organize the judiciary and 
dictate the procedures by which it trans- 
acts business. The judiciary may pass 
upon the constitutionality of legislative 
enactments and in some instances de- 
fine the bounds of congressional inves- 
tigations. The Executive may veto leg- 
islative enactments, and the legislature 
may override the veto. The Executive 
appoints judges and justices and pay 
bind judicial decisions by lawful Exec- 
utive orders. The judiciary may pass on 
the constitutionality of Executive acts. 


a 
It is important to note here the role 


j i ice Mar- 
of the grand jury. Chief Justice ; 
shall, in considering whether a subpoe- 
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hlights of Judge Sirica's Decision 


na might issue to the President of the 
United States, observed: “In the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, and of the 
Statute, which give to the accused a right 
to the compulsory process of the court, 
there is no exception whatever." 

The grand jury is well known to An- 
glo-American criminal justice as the 
people's guardian of fairness. The grand 
Jury derives its authority directly from 
the people, and when that group, inde- 
pendent in its sphere, acts according to 
Its mandate, the court cannot justifiably 
withhold its assistance, nor can anyone, 
regardless of his station, withhold from 
it evidence not privileged. 

The-grand jury's showing of need 
here is well documented and imposing 
... [If Former Presidential Counsel 
John Dean’s] testimony is corroborated, 
it will tend to establish that a conspira- 
cy to obstruct justice reached the high- 
est level of Government. It is true, of 
course, that other testimony indicates 
that the conversations did not include 
direct evidence of criminal misconduct. 
While this is not the time or place to 
judge credibility, Dean’s testimony can- 
not be dismissed out of hand. 

a 

The court cannot, as matters now 
stand, rule that the present claim of 
privilege is invalid. The President con- 
tends that the recorded conversations 
occurred pursuant to an exercise of his 
duty to “take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed.” Although the court is 
not bound by that conclusion, it is ex- 
tremely reluctant to finally stand against 
a declaration of the President of the 
United States on any but the strongest 
possible evidence. Need for the evi- 
dence requires thata claim not be reject- 
ed lightly. The court is simply unable to 

decide the question of privilege without 
inspecting the tapes. 

The court is unable to design a more 
cautious approach consistent with both 
the demonstrated critical need for the 
evidence and the serious questions 
raised concerning the applicability of 
the privilege asserted. The court has at- 
tempted to walk the middle ground be- 
tween a formula to decide the question 
of privilege at one extreme, and a 
wholesale delivery of tapes to the grand 
jury at the other. The one would be a 
breach of duty, the other an inexcusable 
course of conduct. 

To paraphrase Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, if it be apparent that the tapes are 
irrelevant to the investigation, or that 
for State reasons they cannot be intro- 
duced into the case, the subpoena duces 
tecum would be useless. But if this be 
not apparent, if they may be important 
in the investigation, if they may be safe- 
ly heard by the grand jury, if only in 
part, would it not be a blot on the pag 
which records the judicial proceedi 
of this country, if, in a case of such 
rious import as this, the court di 
least call for an inspecti 
dence in chambers? 
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OPINION 


The People's Verdict Is In 


Even after President Nixon's recent TV 
address and press conference, most 
Americans still believe that he is not 
telling the complete truth about Water- 
* gate. Almost half (45%) actually believe 
that Nixon knew in advance about the 
bugging of Democratic National Head- 
quarters last summer—an astonishing 
attitude, considering the lack of evi- 
dence on this point. Though they think 
that he was personally involved in what 
most of them regard as “a dangerous at- 
tempt to undermine the Constitution 
and our democratic process,” Ameri- 
cans by and large do not want him to 
leave the presidency. They have three 
main reasons for that stand: 1) they tend 
to blame the men around Nixon more 
than the President for creating the scan- 
dal; 2) they would be “dissatisfied” with 
Vice President Spiro Agnew as a re- 
placement, and 3) they fear the prob- 
able impact, both at home and abroad, 
of the President’s impeachment or his 
resignation. 

Those are among the major conclu- 
sions of a special survey on Watergate 
conducted for TIME by Daniel Yankel- 
ovich, Inc. Perhaps the deepest-probing 
national study’yet made on citizens’ at- 
titudes toward Watergate, the Yankel- 
ovich poll reached a scientifically select- 
ed national sample of 1,240 adults by 
telephone during two periods: the week 
before Nixons Aug. 15 television 


speech and the week after it. An ad- 


12 
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ditional smaller sampling of other cit- 
izens was taken after his Aug. 22 press 
conference. : 

The poll's general consistency over 
the three periods seems to confirm that 
the public verdict is already in, and It Is 
not likely to change. That verdict is, 1n 
effect, that the President is guilty of per- 
sonal complicity in Watergate. But part- 
ly because they see no practical way of 
doing something about the President's 
actions without damaging the country, 
a majority (54%) of those polled say 
that they are becoming bored by the 
subject of Watergate. 

Public Fatigue. This evidence of 
public fatigue might seem to support 
Nixon's recent strategy for dealing with 
Watergate. He has argued that the mat- 
ter should now be left to the courts, so 
that his Administration can get on with 
pressing national problems. Some ele- 
ments of Nixon's emerging strategy, 
however, seem to be unproductive and 
could even backfire. The poll discloses 
that 5796 of the people questioned re- 
ject Nixon's suggestion that the Water- 
gate investigation is an attempt by some 
politicians and members of the press to 
“set the President" (35% agree and 8% 
are unsure). White House criticism of 
the Ervin committee runs up against the 
finding that two-thirds of the people re- 
gard that committee as having func- 
tioned in a “fair and open-minded” 
manner. Almost two-thirds of those 
polled criticize Nixon’s attempt to with- 
hold the tapes of his Watergate-related 
conversations from the committee and 
the courts. 

Overall, popular support for the 
President's position on Watergate is thin 
(see charts). Only 26% believe his re- 
peated statements that he did not know 
about or take part in the cover-up. Of 
those ure had heard or read about Nix- 
on’s television speech (a-significa 
large 73% had done so), Only A 
thought that he was telling the full truth 
This figure increased by a negligible 1% 
after his later press conference. The 
press conference did, however, provide 
one solid gain for Nixon: 22% of his lis- 
teners or readers said that they had 
greater confidence in him after it than 
they had had before. 

The President's explanations of Wa- 
tergate have corresponded closely with 
those of his closest former aides, John 
Ehrlichman and H.R. Haldeman and 
in most respects with those of former 
Attorney General John Mitchell. Thus 
itis not surprising that many people be- 
lieve that these men were lying too (s. 
chart). Indeed, the percentage of $ 

le who thi i E REO, 
ple who think that Mitchell was lying in- 
creased after the Nixon press confer- 
ence from 41% to 56%, despite one 
answer in which the President support 
ed Mitchell’s testimony. There sould 
seem to be a paradox, however, in the 
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ewhat mysteriously, 7076 said that 
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ie’ And 67% saw Watergate as “part 
a general climate of moral decay in 
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anything.” : 

No Right. The widespread public 
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ed to deal with the Russians and the Chi- 
nese. And then, of course, there is the 
problem of his successor. Perhaps in- 
fluenced by the fact that the investiga- 
tion of Vice President Agnew was re- 
vealed just before the Yankelovich 
polling began, only 25% of the inter- 
viewees said that they would be "sat- 
isfied" with Agnew as President if 
Nixon were to leave Office; 53% said 
that they would be “dissatisfied.” 

If it were possible to hold a new elec- 
tion, a replay of the controversial 1972 
presidential race would be close. The 
poll discloses that 40% of the voters 
would go along with Nixon, while 38% 
would vote for George McGovern; the 
rest are uncertain or would vote for nei- 
ther. Most of McGovern's gains since 
the last election would come from In- 
dependents; one out of three of them 
would switch to the Democratic Sen- 
ator. Only 17% of the Democrats who 
voted for Nixon would now Stray from 
that 1972 stand. Overall, Watergate 
would be a sharp political advantage for 
the Democrats. A potentially decisive 
19% of the voters polled say that they 
are more likely to vote for a Democrat- 
ic presidential candidate in 1976 
than they were before the scandal, 
and only 446 are less likely to do so. 
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While any Republican presidential 
candidate apparently will have a rough- 
er time in 1976 because of Watergate, 
no potential nominee now holds a sig- 
nificant lead. The affair, however, has 
propelled Senator Howard Baker, a 
member of the Ervin committee, into 
national prominence. The poll finds that 
the following Republicans are now rat- 
ed as their first choice by voters in a sur- 
prisingly even split: 


Howard Baker ............ 14% 
Charles Percy .........- es 1496 
Ronald Reagan .........« 14% 
John Connally .........--- 13% 
Nelson Rockefeller....--.-------- is 
Spiro Agnew ......«eee lo 


Unsure, or none of these ......-.. 26% 


à Nos a Wa- 
Apart from its political impact 
terete has also affected public attitudes 
toward various public jesus 

mostly in a damaging way- Not surp 
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: Who or what is to blam 


ingly, Nixon's presidency has been hurt 
the most, with almost half (49%) of the 
people now having "less faith" in the of- 
fice than they had before, while 346 
somehow have *more faith" in it. Oth- 
er institutions that have sustained no- 
table net losses in public confidence in- 
clude business and industry (2895), the 
IRS (23%), the CIA (23%), the FBI (21%), 
the Justice Department (17%). Myste- 
riously, the courts also lose (13%), as 
does Congress (8%). The Only institu- 

~ tion to show a gain in public trust is 
the press, up 5%. 

The poll’s findings show a general 
mood of public despair about condi- 
tions in the nation—an attitude that has 
changed drastically since a Yankelovich 
survey in October 1972, shortly before 
Nixon’s triumphant re-election. Then, 
53% of the people had a positive feel- 
ing about the way things were progress- 
ing; now 71% feel that things are going 
badly. Watergate is a substantial factor 
in the shift, since 36% of the public 
now express concern about the scandal. 
Yet the economy worries more people 
(66%, a climb of 25% since 1972), 
while the war in Southeast Asia predict- 
ably has dropped sharply as a topic 
of public concern. (Crime and drugs 

have also dropped considerably.) 
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e for WATERGATE? 1 


Paradoxically, most Americans—a 
surprising 89%—feel that things are go- 
ing well in their own personal lives. It 
is because of that, the Yankelovich an- 
alysts contend, that Americans have 
been able to view Watergate with mod- 
eration and a balanced perspective. The 
public even sees in Watergate some 
hopeful portents for the future. Fully 
73% believe that the searching exam- 


` ination of the Watergate transgressions 


“will strengthen our democratic process 
and improve the moral standards of the 
country's leadership." 

At the same time, the scandal has — 
been in a sense educational, creati 
new interest in government and politi 
—and not turning people cyni 
away from the system: An impres 
40% of U.S. voters declare that | 
of Watergate, they will be moi 
ested, rather than less, 
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PRESIDENT NIXON ON PATIO OF WESTERN WHI 


HOUSING 


TE HOUSE AT SAN CLEMENTE 


Richard Nixon, Mortgagee 


Shortly after President Nixon entered 
the White House in 1969, he asked John 
Ehrlichman, then White House counsel, 
to issue an 87-page pamphlet titled 4 
Reference Booklet on Conflict of In- 
terest. The pamphlet advised all Cab- 
inet members to liquidate their invest- 
ments and put the proceeds into blind 
trusts or diversified mutual funds. “We 
don’t want any whiff of questions,” said 
Ehrlichman. “No member of the Cab- 
inet is going to know what he owns.” 
Unlike his subordinates, Nixon does 
know what he owns, notably the West- 
ern White House in San Clemente and 
the Southern White House in Key Bis- 
cayne. And there have been more than 
a few questions about them. The Gen- 
eral Services Administration has issued 
a series of much revised reports, finally 
revealing that $10.5 million in public 
money has been spent on security and 
other official arrangements for the two 
estates. Last week the White House is- 
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ABPLANALP ON YACHT ON GRAND CAY 


sued a privately produced report on the 
complex transactions by which the 
houses were financed. It showed a Pres- 
ident heavily dependent on two mil- 
lionaires—Robert H. Abplanalp, the 
inventor of the aerosol-spray valve, 
and Miami Entrepreneur Charles G. 
("Bebe"): Rebozo. While buttressing 
White House assertions that nothing il- 
legal had occurred, the statement raised 
anew the propriety of Nixon's large 
(and secret) indebtedness to his friends. 

The report was specifically a de- 
layed response to a story that appeared 
last April in Orange County's conser- 
vative Santa Ana Register, which 
claimed that federal investigators were 
looking into the possibility that unre- 
ported funds from the 1968 GOP. 
campaign were used to help buy Nix- 
on's $1.5 million dream home in San 
Clemente. At the time, Press Secretary 
Ron Ziegler called the story “malicious, 
ill-founded and scurrilous." Although 
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THE PRESIDENCY/HUGH SIDEY 


Seeking a Magical Vista 


Nothing characterizes th 


sense of perpetual motion He moves from the Ov i i 
ee . al O 
his hideaway ROUEN TEE ffice in the White House to 


: 6 yacht Sequoia on the Potomac, 
from Washington to Key Biscayne to Grand Cay in the Bahamas, from the Camp 
David mountaintop to the beaches of San-Clemente. 


The U.P.L’s Eugene Risher, who accompanies the caravan, has calculated 
that up until last week the President had spent only three full days in Washington 
during August, and that only one night out of every three during his entire 4% 
years in the presidency has been Spentin the official residence. 

The need for Presidents to travel is self-evident, but it can be asked whether 
motion is replacing substance. Nixon's recent Cross-country swing was an en- 
gineered spectacle that started with his Speech in the Oval Office, sped south to 
Florida, then on to New Orleans and the specially selected VFW audience, and 
came to rest by the Pacific. It was supposed to be a triumphal march from 
Coast to coast, an antidote to Watergate. It failed because of Nixon's ner- 


4 


vousness and because it was a hollow concept. 
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Ever since John Kennedy, there has 
been this compulsion to fly off some 
place. There is something about being 
at 35,000 ft. that increases a President's 
sense of omnipotence. Kennedy's spir- 
its visibly lifted when he got on his 
magic carpet. Lyndon Johnson's facial 
coloring improved as he swept skyward 
in his mad dashes round the world. Even 
when Nixon is earthbound in Califor- 
nia, he often sets out for a spin along 
the roaring California freeways. The 
amateur psychologists who travel with 
Nixon insist that in part he is running 
from his problems, seeking some mag- 
ical vista where solutions will appear. 
They never do. 

One of the lures of presidential trav- 
el is the miracle of the machine itself. 
It is all so beautiful. From the fleet of 
jets and helicopters, through the lim- 
ousines and boats, right down to the golf 
carts and snowmobiles, there is not an- 
other area of Government that works 
better. 

The basic question is whether a 
President can really run the Govern- 
ment as he should when he is on the go 
as much as Richard Nixon. Presidents 
have angrily insisted that tha SS 

nite House travels with them and that they get more work done when 
[xe Ies the physical White House. It may be true that they can ARN 
all the mail and sign bills better once they are clear of Pennsylvania Avenue. utim- 
portant matters cannot be resolved well by an itinerant President. Information is 
limited, the passion of arguments is lost when they are put down on paper, and 
the mood and feel of a crisis disappearsin the tranquil havens of sun and water. 

John Kennedy was cruising in Cape Cod waters when the Berlin Wall went 
up. He hurried home and did nothing. One wonders what might have happened 
had hebeen in Washington, his fingerson all the sensitive spots, his generals and dip- 
lomats around him. Courage tends to mount in such settings. 

Certainly some of Watergate is rooted in Nixon's constant movement. If we 
are to believe the President, the failure was not a philosophical one but a me- 
chanical one. While he was in his lofty retreats conceiving the grand designs for 
East-West détente and for revenue sharing, the people he left in charge of the 
White House were running amuck. Nixon, according to his own account, did 

inquire what his aides were doing and did not sense the lawlessness and 
eee that grew up around him. Hewas, among other things, gone too much, 

Being President of the United States is not like being president of a. 

ion or a university, that is true. But there are elements of the job tha 
sorpors one grubby, grinding attention to detail, to people, to events. 
en ntend for the White House fancy themselves above that kini 
men we eiu s the time has come to consider some kind of Executiv 
Won ER ametis to run the place as it should be run—from W: 
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| Putting Its House in Order | leadership during the rens ee 


after Mao dies or retires. Bya 
mains the unchallenged leader of the the Ninth Party Congress, inthe 


party. His appearance at the Congress, of approving a new constitution 
ically named Defense Minister Ld 
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| presse 
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Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution’ ` to. Mao. At the Congress, Chou present- constitution was revised to exeo 

ii of 1966-69 and the purges that followed . ed the all-important political report;he name of Lin Piao, who was, f 
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Communist Party's leadership and Chou's foreign policy, including im- gade, and traitor." That his vo 
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state, no defense minister, and no army of the two superpowers—the U.S. and planned processions 
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from their program of per: 
er dissenters. Among them 

X Historian Pyotr Yakir and Econ- 
omist Viktor Krasin went on trial in 

Moscow last week charged with sub- 
version. No foreign Observers were al- 
ER Ue courtroom, Tass reported 

a en had freely confessed—in 
a manner that sounded reminiscent of 
Stalin’s farcical purge trials of the '30s 
—to various acts against the state. In 
what seemed an attempt by the author- 
ities to discredit Solzhenitsyn, their tes- 
timony supposedly described him as a 
sympathetic.reader of a banned under- 
ground newspaper. . 

» Physicist Andrei Sakharov, who 
helped to develop the Russian hydrogen 
bomb, last week disclosed that he had 
been officially warned not to make con- 
tact with foreign journalists. In previ- 
ous interviews with Western reporters, 
Sakharov has made several appeals in 
behalf of political prisoners. After he 
made the warning public, Sakharov was 
denounced by 40 members of the So- 
viet Academy of Sciences, to which he 
belongs. The only surprise in the de- 
nunciation’ was the fact that it was 
signed by so few of the academy’s 248 
members, indicating that if they could 
not defend Sakharov, most of the sci- 
entists would at least not attack him. 

> Historian Andrei Amalrik, one of 
the most eloquent'of the dissenters, was 
sentenced to a second term in: a Sibe- 
rian prison for “defaming the Soviet 
state" in his private diaries. In last 
week's interview, Solzhenitsyn con- 
firmed what had long been privately 
known: the KGB was determined that 
Amalrik would never again be free. 

> Biologist Zhores Medvedev was 

stripped of his passport while on a visit 
to Britain earlier this summer, forcing 
him into involuntary exile. Speaking of 
the Medvedev case, Solzhenitsyn said 
bitterly: “Citizenship in our country is 
not an inalienable natural right for ev- 
ery human being born on its soil. But it 
is a kind of coupon that is kept by an ex- 
clusive clique of people who in no way 
have proved that they have a greater 
right to Russian soil. And this clique 
can, if it does not approve of some cit- 
izen’s convictions, declare him deprived 
of his homeland. I leave it to you to 
find a word yourselves for such.a social 
structure.” 


secuting oth- 


BRITAIN 
"The Troubles” Spill Over 


Mrs. Nora Murray, 51, a career civ- 
il service worker in the British embassy 
in Washington, was opening the week- 
end’s accumulation of mail early last 
Monday morning whenshe came across 


`a manila envelope addressed to a for- 


er military attaché. The letter bore a 
United rem postmark, indicating 
that'it had been sent through the Brit- 
ish army postal service. Other than E 
the letter was slightly heavier and thick- 
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SYNDICATION INTERNATIONAL 


IF IN DOUBT DO NOT 
HANDLE. CONTACT POLICE 
IMMEDIATELY 


WARNING NOTICE POSTED IN LONDON 
And almond and marzipan odors. 


er than most letters, she noticed noth- 
ing unusual about it. When Mrs. Mur- 
ray opened the envelope, a spring- 
loaded bomb blew off her left hand, 
sprayed pellets into her face and arms, 
and blasted out two windows from the 
chancery's sixth floor office. 

Mrs. Murray was the third Briton 
injured in a rash of letter bombs and in- 
cendiary devices that have plagued Brit- 
ain for the past two weeks. Police be- 
lieve that the bombs, which have been 
discovered at department stores, embas- 
sies, Parliament and Prime Minister Ed- 
ward Heath's official residence at No. 10 
Downing Street, are part of a new ter- 
rorist campaign by sympathizers of the 
Irish Republican Army. The I.R.A. 
which often boasts of its assassinations 
and other successful acts of violence, 
has made no official comment on the 
bombing, although individual spokes- 
men so far deny any responsibility. 

So far, more than half of the devices 
(31 by week's end) have been detected 
and defused, largely as a result of strin- 
gent national security measures drawn 
up after last spring’s bombing of the Old 
Bailey. Scotland Yard has advised peo- 
ple to smell envelopes for almond and 
marzipan odors characteristic of explo- 
sives, check for grease marks caused by 
sweating explosives, and look for un- 
usual or irregular handwriting on pack- 
ages. Stories on how to handle suspect 
mail have appeared in almost every 
British newspaper, and commuters dis- 
embarking at tube stops, train stations 
and bus stops have been deluged with 
warnings not to open suspicious packag- 
es. Most Britons took the campaign of 
terror in their stride. ` a 


The letter-bomb campaign was — 


hardly the most auspicious omen for a 
visit by Prime Minister Heath to Belfa: 
last week—his first since Ulster 
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vincial elections in June. Heath had THE PHILIPPINES 


billed his two-day visit—its ostensible 

purpose was to attend a memorial ser- 
vice for former Prime Minister of Ul- 
ster Lord Brookeborough—as a “stock- 
taking” trip, to find out why Ulster has 
not made more progress in figuring out 
a way to govern itself. In reality, it was 
probably closer to tail-kicking. The 
Prime Minister has carefully avoided 
making any threats that the British 
might withdraw their military forces 
from Ulster. Nonetheless, several 
planned leaks in the press have indicat- 
ed that that could be a possibility. Con- 
ferring separately with spokesmen for 
all major parties represented in-the new 
Provincial Assembly, the Prime Minis- 
ter repeatedly made the point: Why, 
more than two months after the elec- 
tion, have they failed to agree on the for- 
mation of a twelve-man executive body 
for the troubled province? 

Tired Litany. Since June, in fact, 
the Assembly has had only one full ses- 
sion. That was turned into a farce when 
the Rev. Ian Paisley, leader of the mil- 
itantly Protestant Democratic Unionist 
Party, and his aides seized the speaker's 
chair after the closing and harangued 
the near empty chamber. Politicians 
from the various parties have not even 
held informal meetings, since then, as if 
they were still rival candidates in a cam- 
paign rather than representatives cho- 
sen to forma coalition government. 

If Heath hoped for a sign of com- 
promise, he got only a tired litany in 
which Catholics and Protestants blamed 
each other for Ulster’s failures. The 
Protestants’ feisty William Craig re- 
fused to show up for a meeting with 
Heath because other leaders in his Van- 
guard Unionist Progressive Party had 
not been invited. When former Ulster 
Prime Minister Brian Faulkner ap- 
peared with four instead of the invited 
three representatives from his Unionist 
group, everyone else demanded an extra 
man as well. Then, after the SDLP (Social 

| Democratic and Labor Party) over- 
stayed its time with Heath, Paisley made 
| ita point to do the same. About the only 
constructive advice for Heath came 
from the small, moderate Alliance Par- 
ty, which told him that he might help 
| move things along by outlawing Protes- 
| tant extremist groups, as the govern- 
| ment has done with the I.R.A. 
| Frankly disappointed.by the talks 
| Heath abandoned the standard nicety of 
j a closing statement and instead deliv- 
ered a public plea. “If political activity 
. ..is essential for the eventual defeat of 
violence," he declared, "then every 
day's delay in setting up and working 
the new institutions can only mean 
more lives lost, more maimed and 
wounded." Then, in a blunt warning, he 
added: "Having taken the necessary 
steps to enable a resumption of the po- 
litical life of Northern Ireland, the peo- 
le of Britain will not understand any 
reluctance to take full advantage of it.” 
Mother England’s patience, in short, is 


clearly running out. 


A television program that Philippines 
President Ferdinand Marcos, SS 
watched last week did not exactly fol- 
low the script he had written. Beamed 
to Manilas Malacafiang Palace by 
closed-circuit TV, the drama was sup- 
posed to be an orderly show trial of 
Marcos’ longtime political enemy, for- 
mer Senator Benigno (Ninoy) Aquino 
Jr., 41, onetime secretary-general of the 
Liberal Party. Instead, the President 
had to watch, presumably in pain and 
anger, as Aquino turned the trial into 
an emotional and stunningly effective 
public challenge to the regime of mar- 
tial law that Marcos imposed over elev- 
en months ago. Startling the seven army 
officers who sat as judges of the mil- 
itary tribunal. his voice quavering with 
emotion, Aquino implored: “I am beg- 
ging this court to be allowed to speak. 1 
am pleading for my life!" 
Aquino, who was charged with il- 
legal possession of firearms, murder, 
and plotting subversion. with, Maoist 
rebels, was not exaggerating; if convict- 
ed, he could have been sentenced to ex- 
ecution or life imprisonment. Despite 
having spent eleven months. in prison 
since his arrest, Aquino looked trim and 
confident when he took his place in the 
dock of the courtroom, a converted 
army lecture hall in Manila’s Fort Boni- 
facio. Instead of trying to answer the 
specific charges, however, he shrewdly 
grabbed every opportunity to denounce 
the proceeding itself as *an unconscio- 
nable mockery,” clearly aiming his re- 
marks at the 200 newsmen and spec- 
tators who jammed the courtroom. 
_ Ina foolish tactical error, the pros- 
ecutor allowed Aquino’s opening writ- 
ten statement to be made part of the 
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human degradation, the to, y 


cesses, and the imprisonn lit 
ical enemies." Since the de vi 
been made in open court į ‘eng 
fore be freely reprinted ^ 
law. Indeed, thousands 
graphed copies were soonc 
over Manila. 

To dramatize his defian 
court, Aquino dismissed his 
torneys, asserting: "I will notp B. 
in these proceedings. I am Pari 
to be taken back to my E. 
your verdict." Last week R 
sorts was rendered—not by i 
died judges, who had tempor 
journed the trial to rethink it 
tics, but by Marcos himself. Bi scd 
unprepared for the fierceness d jes OF STRIK 
nos rhetoric or the effective 
his unorthodox defense, the Ps 
dissolved the military cou] 
called for a five-man committi: E 
termine whether really ther 
sonable ground” to believe th} 
no committed the offenses for 
he was accused. Privately, Juss 
partment officials concede thifpAllende C 
of al of ine charges may evttl last week 
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Although more than 916 di Re 
gible Filipinos voted in favor di 
cos’ “new society” in a nalo 
erendum last month, there BE 
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enario for Chaos 


enses forjiFor the 22nd time in only three 
tely, Jui, Chile's Marxist President Salva- 
cede thi pAllende Gossens formed a new Cab- 
may eitéllast week. Allende euphemistically 
stribed the latest reshuffle as a “re- 
an 9l% ijustment” in his government. By any 
n favor fe, it was unlikely to have much im- 
| a na^! on a long-running crisis that has 
there isfthed Chile into political chaos and 
nuation “fe verge of economic bankruptcy. 
insucces! Within the past. two weeks, three 
uerit ranking military officers have re- 
the pred from the Cabinet. To prove to 
rice shotountrymen—and perhaps to him- 
ite. de? phat he still enjoys the confidence 
jg womehe military, Allende included two 
wd, ar officers in the reshuffle. To replace 
menie iral Raúl Montero as Finance Min- 
untry’s M * appointed Admiral Daniel Are- 
i a) Te Four-Star General Rolando 
f alte cz became Minister of Mines. To 
END of inister of Defense, 
Wvilian, Orlando Le- 
l recently Ambas- 
: The sensitive post 
m fell to Carlos 
m Personal friend. 
Pens, has managed to 
un With former Pres- 
1 Montalva, leader of 
e nstian Democrats. If 
A Contact between 
.DPTesent Presi 
Provide the ob cun 
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workers out of jobs. For openers in his 
new role, Briones threatened to with- 
draw armed protection from the truck 
Owners and give it instead to leftist 
strikebreakers, but the stalemate was 
unresolved. (In Allende's Chile, para- 
doxically, most strikes have been staged 
not by labor groups but by conservative 
small-businessmen and professionals 
against the radical left.) 

Allende also complained that the 
strikes were "blatantly political" and 
were part of a Machiavellian plot. The 
conservative opposition agrees; it has a 
Scenario for getting rid of Allende con- 
stitutionally. First of all, according to 
the scenario, continuing economic cha- 
os leads the Congress to censure the 
President repeatedly. (This requires 
only a simple majority, which the op- 
position parties command, not the two- 
thirds necessary for impeachment.) Mil- 
itary leaders are warned that if they join 
the Cabinet they may be liable to pros- 
ecution for violating their oath to de- 
fend the constitution if they help a Pres- 
ident who is acting illegally. Allende is 
eventually humiliated and resigns, to be 
succeeded, in the absence of an effec- 
tive Cabinet, by the president of the 
Senate—who is none other than Eduar- 
do Frei. ; 

The opposition plot fails to reckon 
with the virtually certain response of 
Allende’s dedicated proletarian sup- 
porters. The 1.4 million members of the 
General Confederation of Workers and 
other Allende partisans would undoubt- 
edly mount a general strike and take to 
the barricades on behalf of their lead- 
er. The specter of civil war would most 
likely bring in its wake a military sour: 

i $ 

Many responsible Chileans ae 
ready beginning to wonder how the m S 
itary would respect civil liberties. "e 
cently, there have been reports tha 
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enlisted navymen loyal to Allende have 
been not only arrested but tortured for 
their opposition to coup-minded offi- 
cers. À group of marines broke into a 
Valparaiso radio station, where wives 
of the imprisoned sailors were taking 
part in a forum sponsored by the So- 
cialist Party, and arrested all the par- 
ticipants. When Socialist Deputies 
called on the naval commander of the 
district to protest, he simply refused to 
see them. 

“Some people say we need a coup 
to avert a civil war," Allende defiantly 
declared last week, “but in Chile there 
will be neither a coup nor a civil war.” 
The tragic prospect is that while the ha- 
rassed and embattled President may 
succeed in averting a military coup, he 
may soon be powerless to govern or to 
stave off overt civil war. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Merger by Inches 


When U.N. Secretary-General Kurt 
Waldheim set out on his first official vis- 
it to the Middle East. he knew full well 
that the problems of the area were, as ` 
he put it, “complex and very difficult.” 
At the very least, though, he thought 
that he knew the lay of the land and 
the antagonists’ basic positions. No such 
luck. Halfway through his five-capital 
tour last week, Waldheim found that 
the alignments were shifting like desert 
sands, and that certain features on the 
map were being altered. 

The most notable change involved — 
the first hesitant steps toward the 
again, off-again merger of Eg 
Libya. While Waldheim was in 
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EGYPT'S SADAT S 


IGNING POLITICAL-UNIONPACT WITH LIBYA'S GADDAFI 


Arab oil and funds for the struggle against Israel. 


heads, Egypt's President Anwar Sadat 
was closeted at his country home, 50 
miles north of Cairo, with Libya’s mer- 
curial strongman, Colonel Muammar 
Gaddafi. Sadat had just concluded a jet- 
propelled, hush-hush tour of his own 
to two oil-rich neighbors and Syria. 
With Saudi Arabia's King Feisal and 
the Emir of Qatar, Sadat had discussed 
how best to use Arab oil and funds in 
the fight against Israel, and had wrung 
promises of lavish support. These com- 
mitments strengthened Sadat by leaving 


AFRICA 


him less dependent on money from Lib- 
ya's bubbling black gold. 

The merger plan that Sadat and 
Gaddafi announced last week fell far 
short of the Libyan leader's proclaimed 
goal of immediate union. Instead of a 
long-promised binational referendum 
that would declare “merger day,” the 
agreement provided for a series of inch- 
ing steps, certain to be slow, although 
no timetable was set. Egypt and Libya 
were to form a mixed Assembly, with 
50 members from each nation, to draft 


The Dark Continent's Royal Remnants 


The rulers of Black Africa today are 
mostly men stamped in Western molds: 
Presidents, Prime Ministers and gener- 
als lead their nations along European 
lines, mindful less of cultural tradition 
than of economic progress. Most of the 
continent's ancient kingdoms have long 
since vanished, swept away by Europe- 
an colonizers. Nonetheless, a few tribal 
kings remain in power in both West and 


Southern Africa (see color pages). In 
their hands is the survival of much of 
the Dark Continent's unique heritage. 

By and Jarge, the kings bave little 
power at the national level, but their 
local influence survives. Venerated by 
their peoples, they serve as a logical and 
sometimes necessary intermediary be- 
tween remote national governments and 
feudal-age tribesmen: they settle busi- 
ness dealings, land quarrels and even 
marital squabbles. Among the most no- 


table of these royal remnants: 


THE ONI OF IFE. A devout Angli- 
can, Sir Adesoji Aderemi, 83, has been 
the spirítual leader of Nigeria's 12 mil- 
bas for 43 years. Although out 
for many years, the 

the Yorubas more 
er political or military lead- 


lion Yoru 
of national politics 
Oni is respected by 
than any oth 
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er in Nigeria. "There is much to be said 
for tradition as a means of keeping peo- 
ple together," he says. "In spite of ad- 
vances in education and. technology, 
there seems a new awareness of the val- 
ue of preserving ancient customs and 
cultural values.” One custom certain to 
be preserved: the Oni's annual battle 
with a warrior impersonating Ogun, the 
god of iron. By tradition, the Oni al- 
ways wins, thus proving his power as 
leader of the Yorubas. 

THE ALAFIN OF OYO. Second only 
to the Oni among Nigeria's four su- 
preme Yoruban tribal kings, the Alaf- 
in, Lamidi Olayiwola Adeyemi, 34, is a 
thoroughly modern man who believes, 
as he puts it, that "it is still possible to 
live by old traditions in modern times.” 
He spearheaded a drive that raised 
$30,000 for local development, where- 
uponan impressed regional governm 
chipped in $60,000 for Meo ects" "I 
have told my people,” he says, “that if 
they can save substantial sums of mon- 
ey in banks, they will attract loan cap- 
ital to improve commercial and indus- 
trial life." An insurance broker before 
being installed as Alafin in 1971, he is 
also a former boxer and soccer player. 
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The projected merger : 
Sadat's eastern agreement aloy TY 
diminished any hope im ini ra 
might have had for a es Wa 
titudes in the Middle East a 
he reached Jerusalem, he fy Y thy 
rael’s position was also harden 
week Israel’s ruling Labor pu 
pected to adopt a hawkis an 
originated by Defense Minis n 
Dayan, for economic pencil 
development of occupied ica 
the West Bank of the Jordana 
Sinai desert—which even xil ii 
protest is “creeping annexation 

By two astonishing gaffes; 
salem, Waldheim managed il 
fair amount of the goodwill tha 
it was supposed. to generate, f 
Yad Vashem, the shrine in men 
the 6,000,000 Jews killed by th! 
Waldheim refused to cover fj 
with a yarmulke. That offend 
non-Orthodox Jews. Later ai; 
dinner, he expressed pleasure 4 
“here in your capital”—althoy 
U.N., far from recognizing Je 
as Israel's capital, has demanda 
be internationalized. That raised 
abs’ hackles. Apologies follo 
neither side. was likely to soo 
the slights. 


He stays fit by doing daily ext 
his palace, an old, rambling afë 
of which are still mud-walled.Ti 
in is confident of his relatio 
his people: “There are many 
obas [kings] can do better fort 
ple than government function 
are here all the time and know} 
lems, while they are constat 
shifted around the country. | 
~ THE OBA OF BENIN. o 

was once the brightest of 
rican. kingdoms’: its fa 
sculptures are collectors 7 
the world. Today, the 4 Wi 
of this Nigerian tribe are lec d 

enzua II, 74. Like the On! 
the Alafin, he receives à M 
$10,000 a year from the vd 
ernment; in addition DA a 
landholdings that produce 
extra income—just HON cri 
will say. His successo" 1s 
Solomon Akenzua, ii 
from the Nigerian C1" inf 
to return to Benin an^ i 
himself for the responi gd 
alty. Prince Solomo? ^77 
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i Srlgsotho’s King Moshoeshoe II (left) and The Oba of Nigeria's Benin kingdom poses with grandchildren and other youngsters. 


narch, fime Minister, Chief Johathan. 
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Nana Opoku Ware Il, King 
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7 has abandoned for 
o5 government of deposing obas al- 
] a8 its pas! «If an oba does not do his 
p will be replaced, but it is his 
j b he 5 aid do it. Obas are im- 
Pople t ae government and should 
pe i ema political caprice. 
C ANTEHENE OF GHANA. Otu- 
E ASAN hest] Nana Opoku Ware 
[All iras 1.8 million Ashan- 
ng of ids considerable power as 
iere Golden Stool. A barris- 
o Rehan capital of Kumasi 
n the “ame a king in 1970 (suc- 
he be uncle), Nana Opoku, 54, is 
dled by Ghana’s leaders. In 
es a lively—but noninter- 
n h interest in national affairs. 
pana needs today is unity,” he 
«go matter what one's origin or 
pons He has instructed his subchiefs 
ite: entrate on local affairs. In re- 
d REE President, Colonel Igna- 
l P Acheampong, has pledged to leave 
aal affairs solely in the hands of the 
EC ^ Thus, when local student groups 
M to protest in June against a $2.5 
filion palace that Nana Opoku is now 
x ihuilding in Kumasi, they were quickly 
i Holdby Accra to lay off. 
ME THE KING OF DAHCMEY. Dahomey's 
dui chiefs, unlike those of neighbor- 
bing Nigeria, were stripped of power by 
french colonizers. Despite his titular 
fosition as President of Dahomey's 
scustomary Tribunal" (which is total- 
iy ceremonial), Togni-Ahossou Agoli- 
fAgbo, now 61, has relatively little local 
authority. Spiritual head of the 1,000,- 
00 or so Fons, the country’s largest eth- 
vic group, the King gets a small stipend 
om the national treasury. He gets by 
Jherwise on gifts from loyal subjects 
Well as fees from camera-happy tour- 
Bis Who snap him in his royal robes and 
Ramon so that he will 
n Impure air. 
: NS LITUNGA OF BAROTSELAND. 
i ) aR Lewanika, 65, who succeeded 
us ES in | 968, is the ceremonial 
t decess ambia's 300,000 Lozis. His 
E Ors struggled to preserve a de- 
bachmentc autonomy from the en- 
i Rove of Kenneth Kaunda's cen- 
Bist and ment, but Lewanika is a 
imine clei e up the battle. A for- 
Anika ithe and union Organizer, Le- 
t's Most imp Year leads one of Af- 
lirney of hoes ceremonies—the 
Il. flood plai ozis from the 4,000-sq.- 
A from Jul n (where they farm and 
y to March) to the higher 
S edge. As the waters 
o Pan Titualistically im- 
ng to move; when the 
Sears, princes and coun- 
Ba royal barge carrying 
TI from his summer pal- 
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THE KING OF LES E 
and bespectacled Mo 
made a determined at 
curb the power of his 


OTHO. The lean 
shoeshoe IJ. 35, 
témpt in 1970 to 
roly-poly Prime 


indisputably the most powerful of all 
the' Kings of Africa. Since winning in- 
Wires from Britain in 1968, Sob- 
Ib: Ns uza has ruled as a ituti A 
ARIT Chief Leabua Jonathan, inthe arch. Annoyed by his county eer 
tiny aryland-sized State that is com- imposed constitution, he abolished the 
pletely surrounded by South Africa. He document earlier this year and trans- 
failed, however, and since thenhascon- formed the Prime Minister and Cab- 
fined himself to a Consultant’s role, inet into what he calls the King’s Coun- 
Moshoeshoe (pronounced mo-shway- cil. He also abolished all political 
shway) may well be the best-educated parties, banned political meetings and 
man in Lesotho. He studied for three announced that he would rule by de- 
years at Oxford, and still travels to Brit-- cree. From his 400,000 subjects came 
ain each year to bone up on the latest not a murmur of protest, not even when 
in political economy. At home in Le- he jailed the former opposition leader 
sotho, Moshoeshoe spends much of his on flimsy charges. This week Sobhuza 
time ees race horses and playing is expected to announce the formation 
squash and tennis. of a commission / s 
THE KING OF SWAZILAND. Sobhuza joubtedly, it git eee 


2 I i N a stitution. Undoubtedly, it will cement 
II, “the Lion of Swaziland,” now 74, is his ultraconservative one-man rule. 
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WORKMEN DIGGING THROUGH RUINS OF HOUSES IN QUAKE-STRICKEN CITY OF ORIZABA 


° small towns near Mexico’s highest peak, 
Mexico's Longest Quake the 18,700-ft. Orizaba volcano. In Ve- 
a.m. on a cold, moon-  ladero, a village of 2,000 people, only 

ROPA. people across much of — 20 of its 280 houses were left standing. 
Mexico were jolted from sleep by the In Orizaba, an industrial town near Ve- 
first tremors of an earthquake. In Mex- — racruz, a three-story building was split 
ico City, where a quake in 1957 had in two, killing 19 people. Village after 
killed more than 50 people, hundreds village offered the same vision of de- 
oured into the streets in abject terror. struction and tragedy: young and old 
When the earth stopped moving, 120 sifting through piles of adobe rubble, 
agonizing seconds after the initial jolt, looking for something to salvage; men 
Nene had experienced the longest balancing wooden coffins on their 
earthquake in its recorded history. heads, on the way to pick up their dead. 
ll the panic, no one was hurt The quake was doubly disastrous 
d Jud City, and only minor dam- — because it came on the heels of the most 
XA dd The epicenter of the damaging floods the country had seen in 
ie ees ver was located 150 miles 30 years. President Luis Echeverría, 
E qune capital. Theretheshock who had toured flooded areas in Central 
S : tating. As rescue work got Mexico only two days before the quake, 
D ane verona! officials feared visited the stricken villages to take 
nn Wer m toll, initially estimated charge of the relief work. Reconstr 
A i. uld reach 1,000. The quake tion, however, may have to be 
al 3 ed more than 4,000 peopleand At week's end, torrential rains 
feft nearly 25,000 homeless. sumed, threatening to topple b 

Hardest hit were the villages and already weakened ui 
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An Old Dictator Tries Again 


The watery brown eyes stare out from 
sockets sunk into folds of flaccid flesh: 
Thin purple veins straggle across the 
high cheekbones, so close to the sur- 
face that they almost seem etched on 
the first layer of skin. The second chin 
sags into a second throat. Black dye has 
been used on the swept-back hair, but 
the cosmetic is not enough. Juan Do- 
mingo Perón, almost 78, looks his age 
—and feels it. He tires easily; he has 
trouble concentrating. Yet he must try 
to marshal his failing faculties. Nearly 
two decades after he was run out of Ar- 
gentina, a deposed, despised despot, 
Perón is home again, exalted again, in 
charge again of one of the richest coun- 
tries in Latin America. 

The aging caudillo's comeback may 
well be the political feat—or at least 
phenomenon—of the century. It is rare 
enough for a failed leader to get a sec- 
ond chance in a stable democracy, even 
when he is relatively young. But over- 
thrown dictators hardly ever return to 
the scene of their prime, unless it is be- 
hind guns pointed at their successors. 
Though no stranger to force, Perón has 
used none directly to regain his power. 

He is back—with his third wife, Is- 
abel, at his side, trying to fill the role of 


the revered Eva—because a majority of ` 


the people of Argentina want him back. 
He is back, seeking to formalize his 
ower by running for President this 

- month, because the military that ousted 
him finally let him back. Most of all, 
Perón is back because Argentina is in a 
state of chaos, racked by terrorism: and 
factional clashes that threaten civil war. 
Both the masses and the military look 


backward to him in desperation. He 
seems to them to be the only man who 
can somehow pull together a nation that 
has never fulfilled its potential and has 
seldom experienced darker times. 

-Thus the triumph of Perón's return 
is conditional. Though the walls of Bue- 
nos Aires are plastered with posters 
from the past showing a robust, smooth- 
faced Perón, it is the future that will de- 
termine his ultimate place in Argentine 
history—and, more crucially, the des- 
tiny of the country itself. If he fails his 
second chance, Perón will be worse off 
than he was after his first—and so will 
Argentina. In short, the man and the 
country are on the same spot, their des- 
tinies and fortunes inextricably twined. 

Evacuated Executives. The prob- 
lems they face are immense. The nation 
is much more complex, much more po- 
liticized, much less tractable than it was 
when Perón last ruled. Marxists and fas- 


cists fight in the streets. Leftist guerril- 


las roam the cities and countryside 
alike, terrorizing ‘public officials and 
business executives (see box). In the past 
two years, there have been more than 
200 kidnapings and about $80 million 
has been extorted in ransom money, 
chiefly from big business concerns. 
Some corporations, such as Coca-Cola 
and Otis Elevator, have evacuated their 
executives. Others, leary of foreign-in- 
vestment curbs as well as terrorism, 
have drafted contingency plans to clear 
out. Thousands of individuals, both for- 
eigners and Argentines, have already 
fled. The economy is blighted. Between 
January and May, the cost of living had 
risen 67%, Though emergency mea- 
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ing. Concerned about the condittospection. 
his heart, doctors have warnedlihzing oy 
the rebirth of his political carett@rthwhile 
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logical, and it is sharply split) At the 
the right and the left. The right A of his 
as loyal as ever, willing © ^ gic le 
Lider virtually wherever he tè pice 
But the leftists, who ne . eo 
youths barely born when Peron i d 


are relying on him to create ^ X 
fatherland." They give iE T public 
they may settle for nothing ™, } c 


l n Wues str 
promised youth a revolut Min to ca 
Ernesto Giudice, 65, am quond wife 
relatively conservative eot pedii little M 
ty’s central committee. i "mi $ of 
transform society quickly Ajentina h 
mentally, youth is going to 3 roni 
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Already the bitter diY po little y 
the Peronistas has tarnishe pe Ve ut ha 
tator's second coming. ^. mo Sasily 
he returned, less than Be " wing A 
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adhis chartered plane from Madrid di- 

erled'to a military airport. 
| The incident, with its blood proof 
deep schisms among his supporters, 
early shocked the once and future dic- 
. . Bor. Shortly after, he closed the door 
> climb ifti: suburban Buenos Aires home and 
ains à Hit not emerge for 23 days. Officially, 
St sourceiighad the flu. But he may have been 
lespite th ore anguished than ill. He later wrote 
egging. mold army friend: 
erón, too tough a period full of difficulty and in- 
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ers, particularly the 
y choosing Isabelita 
tial running mate. A 
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le to contribute to 
political situation. 
on and a high-pres- 
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as a crass attempt by 
the image of his late 
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the savior of Ar- 
nd, he must first 
an he has to date of 
Onistas. It looms as a 
8. Yet it is small com- 
pared with the task of inspiring Argen- 
tines as a whole to unite in a common 
selfless cause. Historically, Argentina 
has been victimized by selfishness on 
the part of both its leaders and its peo- 
ple. "There is no community in Argen- 
tina," laments H.A. Murena, a noted Ar- 
gentine novelist. “We do not form a 
body, though we may form a conglom- 
eration. We behave as if each one were 
unique and as if he were alone. Instead 
of stability, Argentina has rancorous, 
factious chaos, periodically illuminated 
by coups d'état." Adds Eduardo Roca, 
an eminent jurist and diplomat: *Ar- 
gentina has no soul." 

A vast land nearly three times the 
size of Western Europe, Argentina was 
colonized in the 16th century by con- 
quistadors who came over the Andes 
from Chile and Peru. But its real devel- 
opment did not begin until three centu- 
ries later, when there was large-scale im- 
migration from Europe. Seeking to 
escape economic and political upheav- 
als at home, the immigrants soon dis- 
covered that the living was easy in Ar- 
gentina. On the pampas, a flat plain 
stretching out in a semicircle from Bue- 
nos Aires, they found the richest topsoil 
in the world. It was ideal for raising cat- 
tle and crops, and still is. The number of 
cattle on the hoof today is more than 
double the population of 25 million. 

The living was perhaps too easy. 
Collective action was not needed to con- 
quer the elements; they were already 
friendly. Individuals could make a com- 
fortable life on their own. Politics 
seemed irrelevant; so did a national, 
even a community spirit. Many immi- 
grants planned only to make their for- 
tunes and return to Europe. Even when 


they stayed, many never quite thought ` 


of themselves as anything but tran- 
sients. The same mood prevails today. 
Says Murena: “I was born here. But 
sometimes I find myself asking: Am I 
really going to die here among these 
strangers?" 
In such an atmosphere, the melting 
pot never melted. Today the population 
remains stratified along ethnic lines: 
46% Italian (Perón's heritage), 33% 
Spanish, with the balance from the rest 
of Europe and the Middle East. There 
are only a few thousand of the indig- 
enous Indians left and almost no blacks. 
As a result, Argentina is South Amer- 
ica's “whitest” nation, and also its most 
arrogant. Before Brazil began replacing 
Argentina as the dominant Sountey, p 
South America, its citizens were deri ^ 
by Argentines as “monkeys. | ee 
gentines visit Breall Oe in say the) 
“going to South America. 
es The pone Buenos Aires, vite ee 
id example of how Astin e ne f° 
their European ties. The worta s to 
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most populous metropolitan area, it re- 
sembles a mélange of European cities. 
It has a reproduction of Paris glam- 
orous Eighth Arrondissement, includ- 
Ing a version of the Champs-Elysées 
complete with a Rond Point. The hous- 
es in the diplomatic quarter look as if 
they were transplanted from the Ken- 
Sington section of London, or Neuilly 
in Paris. Walking in the area known as 
La Boca is virtually the same as stroll- 
ing through Naples. To add to the pot- 
pourri, road traffic keeps to the right, 
Continental style; trains run on the left, 
British style. 

Fragmented Classes. Lack of 
community spirit is.exemplified in Bue- 
nos Aires. For a city of its size, public 
museums and art galleries are sadly 
small and lacking in benefactors. The 
principal art gallery, the Museo de Bel- 
las Artes, would fit comfortably inside 
one wing of the Louvre or New York's 
Metropolitan Museum. Its collection 
does not rate with that of the Art Mu- 
seum of St. Louis, Mo., a non-capital 
city one-fifth the size of Buenos Aires. 
Yet there is obvious interest in art in 
the Argentine capital: it boasts almost 
as many private galleries as Paris or 
New York. 

Contributing to the lack of nation- 
al identity and community concern is 
the fragmentation of the classes. The ol- 
igarchs, the middle class and the work- 
ers are separated by enormous differ- 
ences in income. For every millionaire 
who skis in the Andes, plays polo at 
the posh Buenos Aires Jockey Club and 
cannot make up his mind whether to 
sleep in his tony town house or on his 
vast ranch, there are tens of thousands 
who are stuck in endless villas miserias. 
Though the average annual income of 
$1,111 is the highest in South Amer- 
ica, it is estimated that no more than 
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Tearing out the eyes of Isabel. 


15% of the population earn $3,000 or 
above. There is also division within the 
classes themselves. The unionized work- 
ers are split among organizations con- 
trolled by Peronists, Communists or 
democrats. Among the upper class, 
there is distrust between the old landed 
gentry and the new millionaires who 
made their fortunes in industry. In sum, 
itis a situation much easier for a shrewd 
politician to exploit than solve, as Perón 
proved in his first rise to power. 

Born on Oct. 8, 1895, in the pampas 
town of Lobos, Perón never longed to 
become a farmer like his father. At an 
early age, he chose a military career; 
however, the historical heroes who fas- 
cinated him most—Alexander the 
Great, Julius Caesar and Napoleon 
— were evidence that young Perón 
dreamed of becoming something more 
than a simple soldier. As a military ob- 
server in Europe, he spent some time in 
the late '30s and early '40s in Europe 
and he became spellbound by both Hit- 
ler and Mussolini. After meeting Hitler, 
Perón wrote: “As in Germany, our fu- 
ture will be an inflexible dictatorship." 
When il Duce died, he said: “Mussolini 
was the greatest man of our century." 

Back in Buenos Aires, Perón joined 
the G.O.U. (Group of United Officers), 
a cabal of extreme-right-wing colonels 
who thought that the military should re- 
place civilian government in Argentina. 
The colonels all shared the belief that 
Argentina was destined to become the 
Germany of Latin America. A mani- 
festo issued by them sounded much like 
a Nazi blueprint for hegemony: “Par- 
aguay is already with us. We will get Bo- 
livia and Chile. Together and united 
with these countries, it will be easy to 
exert pressure on Uruguay [and] to at- 
tract Brazil. Once Brazil has fallen, the 
South American continent will be ours.” 

It did not, of course, quite work out 
that way. But the ambitious colonels 
were successful in imposing their will 

on Argentina. They staged a coup 
against the bumbling government of 
President Ramón Castillo (who was 
pro-Nazi himself). Perón backed the 
naming of General Pedro Ramírez as a 


figurehead replacement. 
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For himself, he cannily took the di- 
rectorship of the moribund Department 
of Labor. Turning it into the govern- 
ments most active branch, Perón used 
the department to help win the polit- 
ical support of Argentina's workers, a 
long-neglected group with great poten- 
tial power. ; 

As his own power grew (especially 
after he engineered the replacement of 
Ramírez in 1944 with another general, 
Edelmiro Farrell), Perón’s fellow offi- 
cers cooled toward him. His romance 
with María Eva Duarte, then a third- 
rate actress of questionable reputation, 
did not help matters. Perón was a wid- 
ower when he met Eva in 1943. His 
frst wife, Aurelia Tizón, had died of 
cancer in 1938. Perón's ungallant ep- 

itaph: "Poor thing, she always bored 
me” Evita never bored him, but her 
captivation of Perón angered his 
moralistic, status-conscious colleagues. 
When they demanded that Perón give 
Evita up, he was defiant. His classic re- 
joinder: "What do you expect me to do 
—go out with men?" 

To censure both Perón's political 
ambitions and his affair with Evita, the 
officers finally demanded and got his 
resignation on Oct. 9, 1945, the day af- 
ter Perón turned 50. But the maneuver 
backfired. The unions, abetted by army 
officers still friendly to Perón, called a 
general strike and staged a massive 
demonstration outside Government 
House on Oct. 17 (since celebrated as 
Peronist Loyalty Day). As they shout- 
ed, “Our lives for Perón!" he suddenly 
appeared on a balcony. “Where have 
you been?" they cried. Perón replied 
with the first of many demagogic ha- 
rangues that he would deliver from that 
same balcony. Four days later, Perón 
and Evita were wed secretly in a. civil 
ceremony. Four months later, after Far- 
rell dutifully stepped aside, Perón was 
elected President. 
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New concepts for tomorrow 


Bank balance? 
Film? Your daughter's maths? | 


| Coming up on your screen 


Today, any number of places you must seek out: libraries, 
your bank, public and private offices, department stores ..... 

Tomorrow, the world's information at your fingertips, in 
your own home. Your bank balance? Dial for it. That Chaplin 
film you wanted to see again? No problem. The state of the 
| art in nuclear physics, entomology, cancer research? On call. 
i Today's newspaper, or the sports page of five years ago? 
Have it printed out in your livingroom. A joint for supper, 
a new handbag? Your wife can choose them without 
moving from her armchair. 

How will it be done? On the principle of cable radio and 
TV. That is one-way. Siemens research men are making it 

| two-way — transforming the passive subscriber into an active 

| participant in a potentially limitless network of information. 
| They can do this because Siemens is no late starter in 
Ii communications engineering. Today, we design and supply 
ii | telephone, data; and Telex systems for entire countries. 


A 60-megacycle wide-band amplifier system. Cables _ 


| In communications as in every other field of electrical. A | r 
| and electronic engineering; what we P yesterday is | — (cot | 4 
, reality today. And today wê'are pioneering tomorrow. i 


1 OMM 
| Our publication "This is Siemens" will be sent on request. 
Siemens India Ltd., Bombay, Telex: 2373 siemens bombay 


| Siemens aids communications 
today and tomorrow ^ | 
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Akai cassette decks 
live up to their. 
famous name - 


superb performance wi 
other makes... 


Audio & Video 
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Depleted Treasury. In September 
5, all three branches of the armed 
as combined to seize control of the 
Fbundering country and Peron fled to 
jraguay. He left behind his teen-age 
M who. was placed in a home for 
Binors and forced to give up more than 
#000 worth of jewelry he had given 
(He was charged in absentia with 
itory rape.) Perón also left behind 
corpse of Evita, which was profaned 
hy angry officers who mutilated her face 
Midurinated on her body. Auditors lat- 
mdiscovered that during Perón's nine 
ars of rule, Argentina’s treasury had 
men depleted by $1.25 billion. Though 
mstof the money had been used in gov- 
mment expenditures, Perón did not 
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"| don't remember him looking like this seventeen years ago..." 


leave himself impoverished. When exile 
came, he was prepared to endure it in a 
style befitting a retired multimillionaire. 

After bouncing around in exile from 
Paraguay to Panama to Venezuela to 
the Dominican Republic, Perón finally 
settled in Madrid in 1960. He bought a 
$500,000 villa, which he called *17 de 
Octubre," and Spain's dictator, Gener- 
alissimo Francisco Franco, obligingly 
provided him with a 24-hour guard. 
Perón never set foot in the Argentine 
embassy during his stay in Madrid, not 
even to collect the corpse of Evita when 
it was brought to Spain in 1971. (The 
Argentine ambassador had the body de- 
livered to Perón's villa under cover of 
darkness.) But Perón stayed in touch 
with his loyalists in Argentina, goading 
them to civil strife through taped mes- 
sages, letters and personal envoys. The 
Monte Real Hotel, two blocks from his 
villa, housed such a stream of Peronist 
pilgrims that it became known as the 
“Argentina Hilton." 

His efforts were encouraged by a 
succession of five military and three ci- 
vilian governments that stumbled and 
fell from power. With each new gov- 
ernment's failure, the people were re- 
minded that there was always another 
alternative: Perón. Last year, amid in- 
creasing terrorism and public clamor, 
the military government of Alejandro 
Lanusse decided to allow free elections. 
Lanusse, a general who had once been 
imprisoned by Perón, challenged the old 
caudillo to return and run for President. 

Perón returned, but only after the 
deadline for qualifying as a candidate 
had passed. If he needed a test of his 
popularity, the trip provided it. During 
a 28-day visit to Buenos Aires, Perón at- 
tracted huge crowds of cheering sup- 
porters to his suburban villa. He ake 
tested his strength by conferring wit 
leaders throughout the Argentine polit- 
ical spectrum. As he headed back i 
Madrid, he endorsed the candidacy o 
former Dentist Héctor Cámpora, who 
described himself as Perón's obsequi- 
ous servant." Last March Cámpora won 
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the election handily, and the stage was 
set for Perón to strut again. 

Sacked Servant. To date Perón has 
mainly strutted in the wings. Since he 
moved his household to Buenos Aires 
eleven weeks ago, he has wavered be- 
tween spells of puzzling inertness and 
bursts of curious action. Toward the end 
of his initial 23 days of illness and in- 
trospection, Perón sacked his "servant" 
from the presidency. Yet the master did 
not assume the post himself. Instead, 
he appointed another surrogate, Raül 
Lastiri, whose major claim to minor 
fame was his relationship (son-in-law) 
to Perón's personal secretary and astrol- 
oger, José López Rega. 

The firing of Cámpora was hailed 
by "orthodox" Peronists as evidence 
that their leader was finally taking a 
hard line against the left; they felt that 
Cámpora had been too gentle with ter- 
rorists and demonstrators. Perón 
pleased his right wing even more by also 
dismissing Vice President Vicente So- 
lano Lima and two moderately leftist 
Cabinet ministers. Cámpora and Lima 
were appointed ambassadors abroad, 
touching off speculation that the left 
wing was undergoing a purge. Dr. Ro- 
dolfo Puiggrós, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires, teased that he 
might be next. "They are talking about 
making me Ambassador to China," he 
said. "But I think they would prefer 
something farther away—like Mars." 

Last week, though, Perón shuffled 
somebody else out of circulation, and 
the move delighted leftists. Perón told 
his astrologer-secretary, López Rega 
(who also triples as Argentina's new so- 
cial welfare minister), to take a month's 
vacation from domestic politics and at- 
tend a nonaligned nations conference 
in Algeria. That should keep the ver- 
satile but distrusted Lopecito out of the 
election campaign. It has already cost 
him, temporarily at least, membershi 
in what the leftists derisively 
Perón's “celestial court.” The ren 
members: Isabelita and Fi 
ister José Gelbard. Only | 
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spent more than a few weeks in Ar- 
gentina since 1955; yet Perón has been 
listening and talking more to his “court” 
than to anybody else since his return. 
Gelbard, an aluminum tycoon who 
immigrated from Poland, is instituting 
Perón's economic policies, which so far 


much Perón has changed re- 
mains to be seen. His puppet govern- 
ment has already announced press re- 
strictions reminiscent of the censorship 
imposed during his first regime. More 
encouragingly, Perón has issued tough 
statements against terrorists. Yet the 
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include wide-scale price controls and level of terrorism 


cutbacks, as well as restrictions on for- 
eign investment. US. business interests, 
with a total $1.3 billion in direct invest- 
ment, are understandably nervous 
about the curbs. But the U.S. Govern- 
ment, which openly opposed Perón's 
first election bid in 1946, has been tread- 
ing softly this time. It even has leaked 
stories indicating its acceptance of the 
old demagogue as a changed man and as 
the best hope for his country's stability. 


nation, surly, 


Where Terrorism ls Tolerated 


To the increasingly isolated and frightened community of for- 
eign businessmen in Buenos Aires, it often seems that the kid- 
naping of executives has replaced soccer as Argentina's na- 
tional sport. In the past two years, scores of businessmen 
—both Argentine and foreign—have been seized by 
guerrillas. Ransoms of up to $3,000,000 have been paid. De- 
spite the blatancy of this lawlessness, the kidnapers have 
many supporters, even among Argentina's legislators. 

One result is that Buenos Aires’ posh northern suburbs, 
where most of the rich foreigners live, have become ghettos 
of fear replete with bombproof glass and ugly window bars. 
Guards armed with automatic weapons lounge in carports in- 
side heavily secured gates. Only last month Coca-Cola's local 
subsidiary received a demand for $1,000,000 “for the Argen- 
tine people” —or else. Coca-Cola responded not by paying but 
by moving 25 of its top employees, with their 75 dependents, 
out of the country. As the ransom demands grow ever larger 
—as much as $8,000,000 was asked for one British executive 
—foreigners still, in Buenos Aires are asking the agonizing 
question, “Which of our companies is going to be the first to 
decide not to pay after a kidnaping? Which of us is going to be 
adjudged worth less than what the kidnapers want?" 

While businessmen worry, there are others in Buenos 
Aires ae ae a terrorists. TIME’s Buenos Aires bu- 
reau chief, Charles Eisendrath, visited i 
Ned nor one sympathizer and 


Diego Muñiz Barreto is a scion of one of Argentina's 50 
most important landowning families and a member of the ' 
Chamber of Deputies. He is also a principal front man and 
supporter of the armed Peronist left. His apartment in Bue- 
nos Aires' chic Barrio Norte is loaded with 18th century an- 


TERRORIST SUPPORTER MUNIZ BARRETO AT HOME 
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has actually risen 
since his return; the rate of kidnapings 
recently jumped to two a day from the 
customary rate of on 
Internecine labor violence is also in- 
creasing, and so is the seizure of public 
facilities. Peronist Youth "occupied" 
the Botanical Gardens in Buenos Aires 
last week. Without offering any expla- 
self-appointed "guards" 
prevented thousands of ordinary citi- 
zens from strolling the pathways. 
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glass case, brilliantly lit and full oin. Meti 


tiques. A huge : 
birds of paradise, combined with a Smith & Wesstfyean a 
magnum revolver on the desk, creates an atmospl fin Gh e 
eerie decadence. ket playa 
“White wine before we 
whose gourmandizing has left 
valet padded in with a crysta 
Deputy appeared, wearing a Cardi 
leather jacket and a look of intense boredom. 
Bárreto had to say, however, was far from borin 
napings, he predicted matter-of-factly, will continu’ 
parently, will extortion demands. 
As Muñiz Barreto put it: “It’s just 
The Minister of Finance has his way o 
contribute to a system he wants to support, 9 
rillas have theirs." Muñiz Barreto supports terrorist i 
he feels it will help end foreign economic penetrati ) 
ternal imperialism by the domestic oligarchy: we tha 
timents are no secret, it is still noteworthy th i y we 
reto's home was the first stop for many convict Atel WS i 
after they received government pardons last 
ly appointed apartment, they enjoyed a *yjctor 
Muñiz Barreto beckoned to his colleague M 


pit for a quick draw—and invited m 

most exclusive restaurants in town. On t 

sports car, I could not get rid of a pers 
thought: Muñiz Barreto sees nothing con 
adoxical in a rich man supporting the destruct 
class. Apparently, like many other things iP thi M 
bulent country, this view makes sense—at feast 1o i 
reto, who backs his profession of support by 
$50,000 a year to a singularly dangerous kind? 
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of Churches met in 


vet 
aflern ul ponn into a good one,” 
y e Te his Christian con- 
the ed him to support the de- 
à Meerman “Confessing Church” in 
jng Nazism. 
Ippo men who have led the World 
| The f Churches during the years 
pounell id War II have found the def- 
ipe Wer their duty no easier. As the 
Ms central committee met last 
m Geneva and celebrated the or- 
[tions 25th anniversary, the con- 
Pons of Christian witness ranged 
lom total pacifism to the direct sup- 
ort of revolutionary movements. 
ll After a quarter-century, the chang- 
Hin the council were sharply defined. 
When it was founded in 1948, the World 
Buncil embraced 147 churches in 48 
buntries, and was solidly dominated by 
North American and Northern Euro- 
ean members. Today it has 263 mem- 
churches in 90 countries. Four out 
"lien member churches are now in the 
TA liid World. At silver jubilee services 
e. Geneva's austere medieval Cathedral 
St. Pierre, the preacher who stood in 
phn Calvin's pulpit was W.C.C. Gen- 
fl Secretary Philip A. Potter, a West 
full of fn VARIES and a black. When 
7 Westy edral organ was silent, Papa 


Weah MacKenzi 
atmospl m Ghana enzie, a black drummer 


l. 


i a who wore a leopard-skin 
Mufiz B ped lively percussion solos. 
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ing some $150,000 to anti-Portuguese 
guerrillas in Angola and Mozambique 

It was the contributions to the guer- 
rillas that provoked the angriest criti- 
cism of the council during the past few 
years and that apologists defended at 
the Geneva meeting. The discussion 
centered on a 13-page report on strat- 
egies for social justice prepared by a 
W.C.C. study group headed by Mem- 
phis Methodist Pastor James Lawson. 
The report saw three "options" Open to 
contemporary Christians: 1) Nonvio- 
lent action as the only possibility con- 
sistent with obedience to Jesus Christ; 
2) Accepting the necessity of violent re- 
sistance as a Christian duty in extreme 
circumstances, but applying to it crite- 
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PHILIP POTTER SINGING IN ST. PIERRE 
Something has been missing. 


ria similar to those governing a "just 
war"; 3) Participation in already exist- 
ing situations of violence by support of 
some kind of rebellion. 

The report acknowledged that "too 
little attention has been given . .. to the 
methods and techniques of nonviolence 
in the struggle for a just society.” But 
Lawson noted that nonviolent tactics 
too often go unnoticed or unaided. Most 
violence in the world, he charged, is 
“structural”—the violence of “racism, 
militarism, hunger, exploitation of peo- 
ple, economic inequity, war, disease, 
and poverty.” By contrast, revolutiop 
ary violence is a tiny percentage—an 
a response to systematic violence." In- 
deed, said Swiss Pastor Clément Bar- 
bey, assistant to Potter, revolutionary 
violence has been the accepted answer 
to such oppression. “Are the Africans 
in Mozambique who fight the Portu- 
guese for their freedom any different 
from our Swiss ancestors who took up 


arms for their freedom from Austrian 
oppressors in 1291?" he asked. 

Not all the council's members were 
pleased with the emphasis on liberation 
struggles. A message of strong support 
from Demetrios I, the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Ecumenical Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, reaffirmed Orthodoxy’s support 
for the ecumenical movement but urged 
It not to be overly preoccupied with “so- 
cio-political aims.” The W.C.C.'s cam- 
paign against racism has raised other 
hackles, too, by blacklisting some 1,000 
firms in Europe, North America, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand for investing 
in or trading with South Africa. The 
W.C.C. itself sold $1.5 million worth of 
holdings in just such firms (out of its 
33.5 million portfolio) as a "symbolic" 
gesture, but noted that member church- 
es might well use their interest in such 
companies to influence policies instead. 

The Swiss Federation of Protestant 
Churches took issue with the blacklist, 
which included 17 Swiss firms. Com- 
menting on the churches’ criticism at a 
meeting of the federation, Philip Pot- 
ter got in a wry last word. "I rejoice 
that we have started a real ecumenical 
conversation in Switzerland," he said. 
"Even though the World Council has 
its headquarters in Geneva, that is 
Something that has been missing all: 
these years." 


A Matter of Faith 


Lawrence Parker, 34, is an unem- 
ployed aerospace worker in Barstow, 
Calif., whose family trusts deeply in its 
Pentecostal faith. Though their son 
Wesley, 11, had been suffering from di- 
abetes for five years, Lawrence and 
Alice Parker took the boy two weeks 
ago to their local Assembly of God 
church to be treated by a visiting South 
American minister who claimed that 
he had healed himself through prayer. 
“We believe in faith healing,” says Par- 
ker. "The preacher felt that he was 
healed and Wesley felt that he was 
healed." So sure were the Parkers that 
the cure had worked that they threw 
out Wesley's insulin. 

Within two days, Wesley was laps- 
ing into periods of unconsciousness. The 
Rev. Gary Nash, the Parkers' pastor, 
came to pray, but Wesley spoke only 
a few words. When Alice Parker de- 
cided to buy some fresh insulin, her hus- 
band prevented her. Wesley died, and 
was buried last week with only an un- 
dertaker and a gravedigger looking on. 
His family, believing that he will be res- 
urrected from the grave, stayed home. 
“I think God is letting it go this far so 
he can receive the most glory from 
this when Wesley comes back," Law- 
rence Parker explained. Pastor Nash, 
however, was shaken. “There is no rea- 
son for Jesus to resurrect this boy,” 
said. “I think the Parkers have been 
ceived by Satan.” At week’s end 
kers had been arraigned on c 
manslaughter, and Wesley \ 
hisgrave. ^ ; 
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jects as cell biology, chemistry and 
math. Their teachers are visiting doc- 
tors and members of the Harvard fac- 
ulty. The tutors are themselves mem- 
bers of minority groups. 

Student reaction to H.C.S.P. is under- 
standably enthusiastic. Patrick Monto- 
ya, 21, of San Juan Pueblo, N. Mex., à 
senior at New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity, calls the classes the most useful 
he has ever taken. “You get to see med- 
ical-school professors in action, to see 
what it will be like in medical school," 


hell,” he says. “I came up the year the he says. But he is even more impressed 
black man was In. But I could not cope by his visits to hospitals affiliated with 
with the pace.” Harvard, where he can watch opera- 

Aided by Northwestern tutors, Ris- tions and other procedures and visit 

ton finally mastered the study skills he emergency rooms. “The clinical expe- 
needed to survive, arid is now two years riences helped me make up my mind 
away from getting his M.D. He is more about medicine, Montoya says. “J was 
fortunate than many of the blacks and kind of shaky. before about medicine S 
other minority-group students admitted being for me, but now I’m positive. 

to U.S. medical schools in the past sev- 
eral years. Many are graduates of small 
schools in the South and Southwest that 
did not provide the scientific back- 
ground medical students must have. 
Others were simply unprepared for the 
work loads in medical school. As a re- 
sult, a number of minority students have 
been forced to drop out. 

Enrichment Program. Some med- 
ical schools, understaffed in the basic 
sciences and fully occupied with train- 
ing qualified students, have had to let 
minority students succeed or fail vir- 
tually on their own. One of the most no- 
table exceptions is Harvard University. 
Since 1969 it has been running a spe- 
cial summer cram course to teach sci- 
ence and biology to black, Puerto Rican 
and Chicano undergraduates from oth- 
er colleges. The purpose of this unique 
enrichment program: to help members 
of minority groups get into medical 
school—and stay there. 

Headed by Dr. Delano Meriweth- 
er,* 30, a black hematologist, Harvard’s 
Health Careers Summer Program ac- 
cepts youngsters whose grades and mo- 
tivation make them good physician and 

dentist material, but whose lack of 
finances and educational background 
tends to keep them out of these pro- 
fessions. The university has little trou- 
ble finding applicants. In the program’s 
first year, 267 students applied and 55 
were accepted. This summer 2,000 ap- 


Harvard’s progra M 
budget of $1.1 million, og dg 
education. Admissions Rs 
some 40 medical schools M 
versity each summer to inet 
spective applicants, Few ht 
appointed; the Harvard awa 
students have a high recorq Dry 
ment. At least 70% of the sad | 
have finished college are no Walk 
medical or dental school, WO 
expected to complete their My 
Dr. William McLaurin, a hes ü 
at Boston's Beth Israel Hon i 
runs the summer program's ol 
gy course, uses questions from 

tional medical boards to test} 

vard undergraduates and the d 

program students. The resi 
that the program is a remarkaj 
cess: the H.CS.P. group does asy 
the exams as the Harvard studeny 


- Cram Course for 
Med School 


Like most would-be doctors, Dennis 
Riston, 24, of Robbins, Il., knew that 
medical school was going to be tough. 
But Riston, a graduate of one of the na- 
tion's largest predominantly black uni- 
versities, in Louisiana, was hardly pre- 
pared for the obstacles he encountered 
after he was accepted at Northwestern 
University Medical School. "It was 


WILLIAMSON BEING FITTED WITH NEW PRESSURE-SENSITIVE ARTIFICIAL ARM 


- produce ele 

tory signals 

hooks. Dr. Frank 
thopedist at Duke 
Center, tried a 
coupled a strain £ i W Bu 
that operates the N° 
ficial arm and wired itto 
planted electrical sume 


Clippinger’s Arm 

With its movable, spring-loaded hooks, 
the prosthesis fitted onto the stump of 
Dan Aycock’s left arm two years ago 
was a substantial improvement over the 
ugly iron claw of earlier days. But the 
artificial arm still had a serious deficien- 
cy. Because Aycock, 38, who lost his 


plied and 162 were allowed in. Of 
those in this year’s class, 100 are blacks. 
The rest are Indians, Chicanos, U.S.- 
born Puerto Ricans and disadvantaged 
whites. 
Those who are admitted to the 
eight-week program quickly get a taste 
of the rigors of medical school. Students 
must attend 50 to 60 hours of lectures, 
laboratories and tutorials in such sub- 


*Meriwether is best known for breaking the world 
record in the 100-yd. dash in 1971 at Eugene, 
Ore. Because the sprint was wind-aided, his time 


as not officially recognized. 3 


arm in a textile-mill accident, was un- 
able to tell how much pressure he was 
exerting on anything he was trying to 
pick up or use, he risked breaking the 


- gauges and other delicate items that he 


handled on the job in a Louisburg, N.C. 
automobile agency. Now Aycock's 


problem has been solved by a new devel- - 


opment in prosthetics: an artificial arm 
with feeling. . (euo A 2 
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ressule ^ , . . 
sm) he’s got a great future in a Venetian glassworks. 
vers 
er ; jm other TV manufacturer has better, more approved of the way we care about our employees. 
in ated production facilities than ours. They can all enjoy everything from Zen meditation 


JaUge | 


B i 5 
ut there are times, like during the production of (a must for management trainees anyway) to courses 


Pe set, when we have to place our trust in in the Tea Ceremony and flower arrangement. All for 

ne i a machine, free. ; 

A s like Miyoji Okami, who preserves, even Over the years, we've learned that the more these 
E Ubborn determination to settle for nothing mind-expanding arts help our people develop as 
the best he can make with his own two hands. people, the harder they will try to develop better 


e 
May have got the message about automation products. 
Ford, but we haven't stopped getting the In fact, once you get people started, there's no 


m Ho nen (a 12th century Zen priest). stopping them. i 
"nds us that quality must go hand in hand That's why the world's smallest colour TV has 
: That a company's most important asset our name on it. And the world's first 1.5" black 
s MS Who work in it. and white nd - 2 
Ves, eines have loved our production — . National just slightly ahead of our time 
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| Our cities cannot 
change to suit our cars 


Our cars must, , i 
change to suit our cities 


One only has to look at the traffic jams 
and accidents on our streets to see how ill-fitted 
the car has become to the demands of the city. 

At Fiat, we've begun to try to correct this; 
to adapt the car to the city. And while it's only 
a beginning, we believe it is the direction all 
cars will eventually take. ; 

One thing we've done is made our Fiats 
roomier inside while making them smaller out- 
side. For example, through some ingenious 
engineering in the Fiat 127 and 128, like using 
transverse-mounted engines, 80% of the total 
space in each car is used for seating and lug- 
gage. Only 2046 is used for the engine. 

Likewise, the Fiat 124 and 132 are short- 
er outside than almost any other cars in their 
class, yet they're roomier inside than many of 
Europe's "luxury" cars. 

Another thing we've done is made the Fiat 
engines powerful without making them big. The 
transverse-mounted engines in the 127 and 128 
both deliver a top speed of 140 km/h and will 
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Fiat 126 Fiat 128 


- a whole line of cars especially designed to% 


v 
cruise for hours at 120 or 125 km/h without \ f 
strain. What's more, they accelerate faster thal mls 
many cars with engines several hundred ccs | 
larger. Yet they cover 100 km on between6! 
and 8 litres of fuel. 

If you do most of your driving in and 
around the city, you can benefit even more 
from ideas like these in the Fiat 126: them 
compact true 4-passenger car built today. I! 
lets you zip through city traffic, park practi 
ly anywhere and navigate narrow streets thal 7 
were never designed with cars in mind. Yeti f 
will do over 105 km/h. | 

In brief, what we've done at Fiat is tor 


with the realities of today's traffic conditioni 
It's one thing to do this in a single; toke ie 
car. It’s quite another thing to do it in 4 c 
plete range of cars. 
It's the difference between merely ^^ Mas 
knowledging the problem, and serious 4 


ing to solve it. 
TFI 1 /A/T | 
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ear-old third wife Barbara: 
medical brothel," sputtered 
i Knight, Conservative M.P. for the 
, paston constituency of Birming- 
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Inment investigation of the 
Feritute, Cole, who is also a 
turer in genetics at Birming- 
am’s University of Aston and 
erates a thriving vasectomy- 
abortion clinic, professed 
wilderment at the attack. “I 
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ntly ith his sex life.” Meanwhile, 
lea Arbara Cole and other vol- 
) f neers, male and female, were 

ty using the Cole method 
Bleach men and- women pa- 
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was a pioneer in the fight that led to 
the liberalization of abort; E 
Britain in 1968. ae 
The abortions performed at Cole’s 
clinic (126 in an average week for a 
fee of $140 apiece) have helped to swell 
his income to around $30,000 a year. 
and aided him in financing his first sex 
movie, Growing Up, in 1971. The film 
endorses promiscuity and shows, among 
other graphic scenes, a 23-year-old 
teacher, Mrs. Jennifer Muscutt, in the 
act of masturbation. The film was 
banned in. Birmingham, Mrs. Muscutt 
was briefly suspended from her job, and 
some local stalwarts demanded that 
Cole be fired from his university post. 
Cole defends Growing Up as a chal- 
lenge to the "basically dishonest" idea 


DEREK BAYES 


SEXOLOGIST COLE & WIFE BARBARA 
That tremendous feeling. 


that sex can be taught only as part ofa 
"loving relationship.” Sexologists, he 
says, do not promote this theory to 
“strengthen the concept of love but to 
desexualize sex.” Because masturbation 
is the major outlet for.both sexes while 
they are growing up, he asks, "why not 
talk about it?" 3 ; 
Despite a host of professional crit- 
ics, who call him a charlatan, Cole has 
garnered some support. Says Keith Nor- 
cross, consultant surgeon at Birming- 
ham's Royal Orthopedic Hospital: Da 
Cole has shown great courage. He's fill- 
ing a gap left by the medical profes 
The women helping Dr. Cole shoul ie 
given all our praise for what oie c 
ing. They have a generosity ol spirit, 
compassion and understanding. 
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Male and Female 


> The latest male career to be in- 
vaded by liberated women is crime, ac- 
cording to Sir Leon Radzinowicz, Wolf- 
Son Professor of Criminology at 
England's Cambridge University. Al- 
though women have traditionally made 
up only one-eighth of the criminal pop- 
ulation, Radzinowicz says, they will 
soon be closing the gap if the present 
trend continues. The trend will go on, he 
predicts, as long as women continue to 
liberate themselves from their tradition- 
al place in the home. During the World 
Wars, when women were forced to do 
tasks performed by men, their crime 
rate went up. "When the men came 
back, as they did after the wars," Rad- 
zinowicz says, “this criminality receded 
to its normal ratio. This is one of crim- 
inology’s few laws. Any member of so- 
ciety who starts to take an increasing 
role in the economic and social life of 
that society will be more exposed to 
crime and will have more opportunities 
and therefore will become more vulner- 
able and more prone to criminal risk.” 
Some female infractions that are on the 
increase: shoplifting, political terrorism 
and drug-induced crimes. 
> Have labor-saving appliances and 
gadgets really freed women from house- 
hold work? Joann Vanek, a sociologist 
at the University of Michigan, com- 
pared a series of group time-use stud- 
ies conducted between 1926 and 1965, 
and concluded that the amount of time 
housewives spent on housework had re- 
mained virtually the same over 40 years, 
despite the introduction of many labor- 
saving devices during that period. Ac- 
tually, Vanek found, the new appliances 
did save women time in specific rou- 
tine tasks such as food preparation and 
laundry. But most of the women had ap- 
parently invented new kinds of house- 
work to take up the slack: gourmet 
cooking, the direction of children’s play, 
household management and shopping. 
» Women contemplating abortion 
can now turn for advice to a concise 
and straightforward book written by a 
young New York mother under the aus- 
pices of Planned Parenthood of New 
York City. Abortion: A Woman's 
Guide (Abelard-Schuman; $5.95 or 
$2.95 paperback) begins with a discus- 
sion of the emotional complexities of 
terminating pregnancy, goes on to de- 
scribe abortion techniques in nontech- 
nical terms and concludes with an essay 
on fertility control. For those who are 
uneasy about abortion, there is also an 
index of clergy consultation services 
and Planned Parenthood affiliates ` 
across the country. The text is written: 
with unusual insight and compassion, 
for good reason: the : 
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STEBER RAISES THE ROOF 


Director Peter Bogdanovich (The 
Last Picture Show; What's Up, Doc?) 
was in Rome, prowling round the Col- 
osseum to do the night shots for his film 
version of Henry James’ classic love sto- 
ry. Daisy Miller. As for the lead, she 
was Bogdanovich's girl friend, Ac- 
tress-Cover Girl Cybill Shepherd. Bog- 
danovich is already giving the author 
of the novel most of the credit for the 
movie. “Daisy Miller picked me,” he ex- 
plained. “I thought that if Henry James 
had gone to all the trouble to write a 
good part for Cybill, I should shoot it." 

E 


Opera Star Eleanor Steber, 57, now 
largely confines herself to concert ap- 
pearances and to teaching at the Cleve- 
Jand Institute, Juilliard and the New 
England Conservatory. But for the 
American premiére of Benjamin Brit- 
ten's opera Owen Wingrave, in Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., the soprano sang the role 
of the.old battle-ax aunt to Alan Titus’ 
young Owen. Letting out all the stops, 
Steber, done up in Victorian rig, calls 
her nephew a coward for not following 
in the family's military tradition. How 
did it feel to play the heavy for a 
change? “A character part like this is 
not new to me,” she explained, “because 
I've always been a character." 

a 

As a USS. Senator, Lyndon B. John- 
son drafted the legislation that created 
NASA. As President, he watched the first 
Apollo flights take off. Last week in 
Houston, the Lyndon B. Johnson Space 
Center was dedicated on the 65th an- 
niversary of his birth. Ina mood of nos- 
talgia under the hot and sullen skies of 
Texas, Lady Bird unveiled Sculptor Jim- 
ilu Mason's bust of her late husband 
and received a‘standing ovation as she 
quietly recalled her personal memories 

. Of the space age: “For us, my husband 
and me and a small group of guests 
the news of Sputnik came while we were 

at the ranch. We walked along the lit- 
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‘Hed on being treated like an average 
lrisich while in Kiev. At the Hotel 
 elemetiiskva on October Revolution Street 
tld.” exchanges prepaid vouchers for her 
. [mls (breakfast: salami and cheese, 
loat in aif boiled eggs, black bread, fig jam, 
Chagall {thffee—$1.50). Next week her father 
n intervene Philip and her fiancé Mark Phil- 
the eg will join her and watch her ride in 
European equestrian champion- 
‘tips. The normally obligatory visit to 
bout Valfhins tomb in Moscow has been 
fe of 20 ped from Philip’s itinerary, per- 
n in yoripsin quiet recognition of the fact that 
orded yl 8a cousin once removed of the late 
was a für Nicholas Il, who was murdered 
his wifes th his family on orders from the Le- 
E Hed revolutionary government. 
i n 
ndo the new movie, John the Apostle 
va,” W ‘il played by a woman and Jesus 
i Er Mary Magdalene in a brothel 
Ye p \ Mie to group sex. The 
num REN of Jesus Christ, for which 
amia E Ministry of Culture has ap- 
e Some $125,000, is already 
an ternational furor. In 
an ev: M*thagen, 5,000 youthful Christians 


tvist hy ed in Protest, and from the bal- 
e Fem olf i Summer palace in Castel 
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Mer. oble RUD of pilgrims about the 
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cident. He had been hospitalized for two 
weeks in Winston-Salem, N.C., but had 
retained his usual optimistic frame of 
mind, even about his brain contusion. 
“I was unconscious,” he said, “and I was 
definitely for a few days in a much bet- 
ter spiritual place: that made me aware 
of a lot of things that concern my life." 
a 

With the end of the war in Viet 
Nam, Founding Yippie Abbie Hoffman's 
career as a political activist seemed to 
be phasing out. But far from living in 
semiretirement in his Greenwich Vil- 
lage loft, the former defendant in the 
Chicago Eight conspiracy trial has ap- 
parently been developing a. sideline. 
Along with three friends, Abbie, 36, was 
picked up in a narcotics raid on'a mid- 
town Manhattan hotel for allegedly sell- 
ing three pounds of cocaine to-two un- 
dercover policemen for $36,000. “They 
were the most nice people you ever met 
in your life,” said one of the narcs, who 
wears a beard and long hair. “They 
loved us, as a matter of fact. They said 
we gave off good vibes.” Out on $200,- 
000 bail, Abbie could get from 15 years 
to life under New York's new stricter 


drug laws. 
a 


It was the classic confrontation be- 
tween two women wearing the same 
outfit—almost. The pint-size mirror im- 
age of Bianca Jagger was none other 
than: Tatum O'Neal—wearing à long 
summer dress with pearls, a wide- 
brimmed hat and carrying Bianca's 
trademark, the walking stick. Bianca 
was about to leave for Italy, and Ta- 
tum, 9, was in London with her father 
Ryan to promote their movie hit Paper 
Moon. Bianca and Tatum, who have be- 
come rival models. but, the best of 
friends, turned up in their look-alike 
getups at the wedding reception for 
trendy Restaurateur Michael Chow 
(Mister Chow's and Chow Two) and his 
new wife Tina. 
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How Bobby Runs and Talks Talks, Talks 


Billie Jean King is one of the alltime ten- 
nis greats, she’s one of the superstars, 
she’s ready for the big one, but she 
doesn't stand a chance against me, wom- 
en's tennis is so far beneath men's ten- 
nis, that’s what makes the contest with 
a 55-year-old man the greatest contest 
of all time. I went to Wimbledon .this 
year to watch her play, I wasn't scared 
before, but after watching the girls at 
Wimbledon I may even be overconfi- 
dent. You may want to ask me if I have 
a game plan for Billie Jean. I don't need 
a game plan. I'll let her start something 
and Ill finish it. I have such a vast as- 
soriment of tennis weapons in my ar- 
senal that I can handle anything she can 
throw at me. I'll psych her out a little 
bit. I’m psyching her out already, she 
won't admit it but I can see her coming 
apart at the seams already... ` 


And that, gentlemen and ladies, as 
Bobby Riggs likes to put it, is what is 
known in the trade as hustle.. Which is 
what happens to any man, woman or 
child who comes within earshot of Rob- 
ert Larimore Riggs, the most notorious, 
obstreperous and, a good many women 
would say, obnoxious 55-year-old ad- 
olescent in the land. 

Ride down. the road with him and 
he may bet you $100 that you would 
not jump out of the car and turn a quick 
somersault. Hole up in a hotel room 
with him and he will invent a betting 

‘game that involves tossing tennis balls 
over a curtain rod. Ask him’to play golf 
with a tennis racket and he will not only 
oblige but win. Show up at one of his 
tennis matches and he may line you up 
for a side bet. Want to play him your- 
self? What kind of handicap do you 
want? A wet Bulgarian bear riding on 
his shoulders? A felled yak strapped to 
his side? One foot cemented to the 
court? a5 

Fun Guy. Bobby just might accom- 
modate. He has gone almost that far al- 
ready, playing while holding a poodle 
on a leash ("It’s harder if the dog isn't 
housebroken’), while tied to his dou- 
bles partner, while running around four 
chairs obstructing his side of the court, 
while wearing an overcoat, while car- 
rying a pail of water. In a sunburst of 
understatement, he says: “I’m a fun et 
I'll do anything for excitement, I'm 


trial peculiarity. At the antic rate 
going, yaks and Bulgarian bears. 
be only a step or two away. : 
But first he must act out the gr 
est trick of all, tbe biggest piece of 
action in the 100 years of lawn-tennis. 


history. On the night of Sept. 20 he con- 
fronts Billie Jean King, 29, five-time 
Wimbledon champion and the game's 
premier flag bearer for women's rights, 
in a three-sets-out-of-five singles match 
in the Houston Astrodome. If only two- 
thirds of the stadium's 46,000 seats are 
filled—it may be a sellout, though tick- 
et prices go up to $100—the contest will 
still attract the largest crowd ever to at- 
tend a tennis match. ABC, 

which paid about $750,000 for 

the TV rights (compared with 

a mere $50,000 NBC put up to 


"cover this.year's Wimbledon ` 


tournament) will broadcast the 
event live in prime time. Bob- 
by likes to call it "the match 
of the century and the battle 
of the sexes.” ‘Obvious as his 
hyperbolic -propaganda ‘has 
been, it has caught on. 

Bobby has to win because 
his mouth has put him way out 
on the line; Billie Jean ‘must 
avenge the legions of women 
in chains, real or imaginary, 
who consider Riggs a male of 
supernaturally loathsome por- `- 
cinity: With the possible ex- - 1 
ception of a nude tag-team 
wrestling match pitting Burt 
Reynolds'and Norman Mailer 
against Gloria Steinem - and 
Germaine Greer, it is scarcely- 
conceivable that any-other sin--: 
gle athletic event could bur- 
lesque the issue so outrageous- 
ly. A Eas Vegas casino is- 
chartering a plane: to-fly in 
show-biz folk and high rollers. Ms., the 
feminist magazine, plans a charter flight 
to make sure that Billie Jean does not 
lack -for rooters deep in the heart of 
Marlboro country. - 

The purse is $100,000, winner take 
all, but the victor will likely get'a min- 
imum of $200,000 and the loser $100,- 
000 because of shares: in the ancillary 
rights—everything from buttons (Bob- 
by Riggs—Bleah!) to. popcorn. Thus, the 
players’ pot will seta tennis record. And, 
though King is reluctant to join in the 
hoopla, though she tries to avoid re- 
sponding to the sexist gambit that has 
become Riggs’ credo (see box 


But more important to hi 
deavor, he is also an one mt 
rulous, demonic elf, a ste N 
moter who has finally toc à 
satisfy his gargantuan ap, ahere are 
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Riggs, somewhat less cosmic d 
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want to disco” 


cilla Wheelan Riggs re- with their demands for better treatment 


pris put says privately that and larger purses for women, King, in 
to reply: j of any kind. Women's particular, became something of a hen 
; Eee been the least of their oine of the women’s movement, al- 


OTA he parting was 
and DW Whelan family 
jable. or of American Pho- 

Minore Bobby occupied 
Pair for many years, and 
ly walked away 


though, like Mrs. Riggs, she i ideo- 
logue. So Bobby s Ki V. 
insist that top women players provide 
a brand of tennis comparable to men's 
I challenge you to prove it. I contend 
that you not only cannot beat à top male 


ve TR 
J ‘hauvinistical 


gs unc arriage with a $1,000,000 player, but that you can't beat me, a 
AB he ma his wife. He and Pris- tired old man.” Billie Jean refused the 
: plement ree sons and a daughter gauntlet the first time around because, 
"Wi have from his first mar- — she says, “we didn't need him, we were 
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ere are two SO. making it on our own 
merits.” 

Margaret Court; the 
gracious Australian ace, 
made the mistake of 
picking up Bobby's chal- 
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massacre. Bobby rattled 
her by presenting her 
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ner Kay nic elf who plays like a normally -sharp. attack 
yen ye UR with frustrating spins 
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ARGARET COURT ON HER MOTHER'S DAY DEFEAT 


: r this year's Mother's Day . 


like Hemingway and Waugh, have done 
that, but with more substance and per- 
spective. It is arguable whether anyone 
—including his ex-wives, whose views 
of him run counter to contemporary 
mythology—has ever really known him. 
That figures. Someone who can spring 
forth as a full-blown pop hero in his 
sixth decade is bound to be elusive. 
There are a few clues to what makes 
Bobby run. Whole libraries could be 
filled with psychiatric studies of min- 
isters’ sons as rips and rakehells, and 
Bobby belongs among them. The son 
of a preacher of the Church of Christ, ^ 
Bobby grew up in a house that was nev- 
er cursed by demon rum or cards. Four 
older brothers had him running races, 
pitching baseballs, jumping fences and 
swinging from trees, usually against 


neighborhood boys his age, with a Sat- 
urday matinee held out as a reward. 
Says Riggs: "Everything was a contest, 
everything was a game, and I never lost 
that early drive to compete.” 

When he was twelve and swinging 
a racket on a court for the first time 
(barefoot, as he recalls, since he owned 
no tennis shoes) Bobby was spotted by 
Dr. Esther Bartosh, a university anat- 
omy instructor and the third ranking 
woman player in Los Angeles. Yes, Vir- : 
ginia Slimmers, Bobby Riggs got his iy 
Start in tennis from a woman. In fact, 
two women: his later instruction was 
taken up by Eleanor Tennant, who de- 
veloped Alice Marble. 

While still in his teens, Bobby be- 
came a steady winner, but he was never 
fully accepted by the tennis establish- 
ment. He was too blatant about b 
ing the amateur rule against ta 
licit payments and too big in th 
He claims that he was at fir 


after he had taken the national singles 
championship twice and swept Wimble- 
don in 1939 (singles, men's doubles, 
mixed doubles), he was still not accord- 
ed the respect that contemporaries like 
Don Budge and Fred Perry received. 
He just did not look or act like a prop- 
er champion. The U.S. Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation was relieved when he finally 
turned pro. 

He was successful on the pro tour 
fora while, but finally quit when he-re- 
alized that he was not going to beat Jack 
Kramer consistently. He tried tennis 


Billie Jean King was restless. A knee in- 
jury had forced her to quit a tourna- 
ment in New Jersey and spend a week 
doing therapeutic exercises at her East 
Coast home in Hilton Head, S.C. “I hate 
sitting around on my bozzonga," she 
complained. Then who should intrude 
on those Friday night blahs a couple of 
weeks ago but Bobby Riggs, appearing 
yet again on TV. King listened to a few 
of his slurs and leaped to her feet, yell- 
ing back at the screen: “PI kill him!” 


DAVID A LOGGIE 


Umen Ve 


Whether she does or not, she is the 
logical champion to raise a righteous 
racket against the heathen, King is not 
merely the seasoned pro who has won 
five Wimbledon singles titles and two 
at Forest Hills. She is not only the grit 
player who serves, rushes and smashes 
as if life hung on every point. She is 
also the arm and brain of women's ten- 
nis, the rebel who broke some of the 
sport's prissy traditions and made the 
revolution work. Like it or not, King 
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Billie Jean King: "Tl kill him?" 


promotion, beginning with Kramer and 
Pancho Gonzales and later with Gus- 
sie Moran. When Gussie's tour went 
limp, he secretly slit her famous frilled 
panties with a razor blade and told her 
about it when she was on the court. 
*When you stand in front of the press 
seats, bend over and that'll start some 
action.” Riggs was furious when Gus- 
sie refused. 


Finally he settled down with Pris- 


cilla on Long Island, sinking uneasily 
into obscurity and the ‘corporate life. 
There was plenty of money and com- 


personifies the professional female ath- 
lete that Riggs loves to taunt. 

That puts King in a difficult spot. 
To be the sisterhood’s standard bearer 
in Riggs’ circus is to accept a cup she 
would rather pass. She acknowledges 
that “the only reason I'm playing him 
is because Margaret had to. go out and 
play like a donkey.” So she is out to 
avenge Riggs’ humiliation of Margaret 
Court after all, and that rankles. “I 
mean, if I beat him, what merit does it 
have? Big deal. But I don’t want to lose 
to this guy. I don’t want to lose to any- 
body—but Bobby Riggs? Ugh.” 

Uneasy. about her role in the spec- 


' tacle, she tries to treat her date.with 


Bobby as a quirk in her career. This 


* week she plays in the U.S. Open at For- 


est Hills. After that she flies back to Hil- 
ton Head for a $40,000 match involv- 
ing Court, Evonne Goolagong .and 
Chris Evert. Then she is off to St. Louis: 
for a tournament. During the week-of 
the Riggs contest at the Astrodome, she 
is scheduled to compete in a Virginia 


Slims Tournament, also in Houston. 


. A brutal pace? Of course. But to Bil- 

lie Jean, now 29, perpetual motion is 
what life is all about. Her career has 
been one headlong rush, though as ten- 
nis champs go she started late—at age 
eleven. She was a tomboy-who played 
softball with the fellas in Long Beach, 
Calif. Sport, she realized, was her thing, 
but the demand for female shortstops 
was limited. Her father, a fireman, sug- 
gested that she choose tennis, swimming 
or golf, and she squandered $8 on a pur- 
ple racket with a velvet grip. After her 
first day on the courts she told her moth- 
er that she wanted to be "the best ten- 
nis player in the world.” 

Organized ‘tennis then rarely en- 
couraged competitors from the public 
courts, but little Miss Moffitt (hér maid- 
en name) shouldered her way through 
local and regional tournaments wearing 
a pair of homemade shorts, cussing her- 
self on the court in most unladylike 
fashion and eating too much ice cream 
When she was 16 she finally began pri- 
vate lessons; Alice Marble took her on 
as a protégée. Two years later,. Billie 
Jean achieved instant recognition at 
Wimbledon by upsetting the top seed 
Margaret Smith (later Mrs. Court). i 
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G AS HENRY VIII WITH A COOPERATIVE SUSAN HOLLOWAY 


Tarzan swinging with Jane, Henry VIII 
brandishing a turkey drumstick. Divers 
bosomy blondes sprawled at his feet, in- 
cluding two of his new friends, Sandra 
Giles and Susan Holloway. When Su- 
san observed that “these pictures aren't 
very sexy," Bobby agreed and asked Su- 
san to take off her clothes. She com- 
plied to the last thread, and Bobby Riggs 
Tudor began pawing like a satyr. “Wow! 
This is more fun than turkey legs. Turn 
around, honey, let them see more of 
you. All right. Everybody get undressed. 
Now the party starts.” Said Susan lat- 
er: “Bobby can be so persuasive.” 

Steve Powers, 29, a friend of Bob- 
by’s son Larry, agrees. When he got to 
Los Angeles six weeks ago, Riggs in- 
vited himself to stay in Powers’ home. 
He phoned, Powers recalls, and asked, 
“You play tennis up there on Sunday?” 
Yes. “Will there be girls?” Yes. Riggs 
moved in and within a few days took 
his host and several friends for more 
than $2,000 in betting tennis. 

Duck v. Pigeon. “He’s a natural 
egomaniac,” says Powers. “But he's 
been a great belp in picking up girls in 
Beverly Hills. I get out of the car, then 
he comes up and babbles a lot of non- 
sense, and the girls figure that anyone 
who knows anyone that mad can't be 
all bad." One such incident, however, 
turned out to be costly. Bobby, who had 
been drinking, fell asleep, and the girl 
walked off with $1,800 in cash from his 
trousers pocket. “There wasn't even any 
sex," says Riggs. ; ; 

In all his mad peregrinations, Riggs 
never neglects the main business at 
hand, which is to promote the match 
with King and, if possible, to get King’s 
goat. He recently appeared in a pro- 
celebrity tournament at Forest Hills, 
N.Y., playing in granny rags. He even 
has gone so far as to call King a “loud- 
mouth,” which is rather like Linda 
Lovelace calling Alice Cooper an ex- 
hibitionist. Riggs promises to “psych her 
out of her socks.” Ah, he gloats, how 
about this: “I get the biggest funeral 
wreath you ever saw, and I wear black 
crape all over during the match and put 
a casket on the side of the court with a 
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GENE TRINDL 


AS A POT-BELLIED TARZAN 
Better than turkey. 


dummy in it. After she loses, IIl bury 
her once and for all." 

When King said, "I don't care if you 
show up in a jock strap,” Riggs had pic- 
tures made of himself clad only in a sup- 
porter. If it has contributed nothing sub- 
stantial to the history of sexism in the 
"IOs, the Riggs-King repartee has at 
least lent some much-needed humor. 
Billie Jean cannot resist getting into the 
spirit occasionally. She calls him “Ro- 
berta" and mocks his duck-footed wad- 
die. “I’m pigeon-toed.” she says, "so 
maybe this match should be billed as 
the duck v. the pigeon." 

Neither player, of course, is an easy 
mark. Riggs has a number of strengths, 
including total concentration when he 
plays seriously. His slight deafness helps 
filter out distractions. He also claims to 
have an inner eye, a kind of instant pre- 
play that, he says, allows him to imag- 
ine every shot in his mind beforehand. 
"I've played Billie Jean a dozen times 
in my mind," he says. "Nothing she can 
do will be unexpected." A more tan- 
gible asset is his complete control over 
the racket. He can return any shot that 

he can reach. But, he admits, "If l'm 
sluggish, she can give me trouble." 

Last week Riggs went into full train- 
ing in San Diego, swearing off liquor 
and girls for the duration. He is in a reg- 
imen of roadwork and practice sets with 
his Boy Friday, Tennis Pro Lornie 
Kuhle. He is also on a vitamin-based, 
high-protein diet planned for him by a 
Los Angeles nutritionist before the 
Court match. The program calls for 
Riggs to take approximately 450 pills a 
day: 100 black pellets of soybea 
wheat germ concentrate, 75 Ii 
extract pills, 75 plastic phials of p 
powdered protein, smaller quantit 
vitamins E, C, B1, B2, B comple 
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tired of depressing news as anyone else) 
found just what it needed. Not a hero 
on the order of Rockne or DiMaggio, 


vitamin A pill and several calcium pills. 
While claiming that “there is no way 


she can beat me;" he also delights in 3 

ticking off King’s ostensible advantages: certainly, but different moments need 

“A better serve, more quickness, better different kinds of celebrities. Engaged. Major Ge 

overhead, backhand and forehand vol- Further, Americans have always R. Tkach, 56, President sera ca 

ley, more stamina.” He enjoys appear- worshiped at the fountain of youth, and sician since 1969; ang QU 

ing to be the underdog who cannotlose. here is Riggs, one of the most publi- Gaillard, 27, conference di e one | 
cized and highest paid athletes over 50 Western White House, MO e fame 


Because the format was changed from 
two sets out of three to three of five—a 
seeming advantage for the younger 
player—he claims that the betting odds 
should drop from 8 to 5 on him to even 
money. (In Las Vegas, Jimmy the Greek 
gives Riggs the edge, 5 to 2.) 

Beyond its dubious value as any 
kind of test of intersex athletic prow- 
ess, the entire spectacle is a fascinating 
display of one man’s ability to exploit 
the times. Whether Bobby Riggs is one 
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ond marriage for Tkach. 


in history, telling them that F. Scott. 
i y Ta-kosh), the first for Gain? 
n 

n 


Fitzgerald was wrong and there are sec- 
ond sets in American lives. Says Per- 
enchio, who also masterminded the Ali- 
Frazier fight: “Riggs is the Muhammad 
Ali of the Geritol set.” As Bobby boasts: 
“Pye got Bobby's battalions all over the 
country, the over-45 guys who want to 
see one of their own make it big. I know 
beating a woman isn't like winning sev- 
en gold medals. But how many old guys 
are there in the world? You think they 
can relate to Mark Spitz? They relate 
to me, Bobby Riggs.” 

Gussie Moran calls Bobby “an hon- 
est hustler.” Bobby agrees. "None of the 
gambling I do is really hustling,” he 
says. ^A hustle implies that the result is 
known in advánce, that you set it up. 
But I don't do that; if it involves games 
of skill, Pll take just about anything. 
When luck is involved I’m more cau- 
tious; I never bet on horses, and I don't 
like to shoot craps. What I live for is 
the matching of wits, the game." 

Super Moocher. That self-defense, 
like so much else he says, is subject to re- 
buttal. He is full of tips on how to un- 
nerve an opponent, how to arrange for 
the other person to have the sun in his 
eyes, how to tease a tired adversary into 
forgoing a legitimate rest between sets. 
Perhaps his own favorite hustle of all 
time took place when he was on a golf 
kick. He knew that he could beat a par- 
ticular teaching pro, and so he covertly 
arranged for the pro to be hired’ by a 
Florida club. Then Bobby would show 
up regularly and challenge the pro; 
making heavy side bets with spectators 
who were looking for easy money. 
When he loses at a particular gimmick, 
he drops it from his repertory imme- 
diately. With Riggs, it is not so much 
how you play the game but whether you 
win—and how much. And, much as he 
loves to play the high-rolling sport, he 
is actually a compulsive freeloader who 
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RIGGS FUELING UP ON VITAMINS 


LJ 
Obviously no Mark Spitz. Died. Eugene B. 


of history's greatest hustlers conning the E Seite 
world or just a fortunate zany defies a 
quick answer. He is probably a bit of 


both. For a guy who would not know 30s, McDermott 


Gloria Steinem if she tap-danced across 
his chest in spike heels, he has gone a 
long way with sexism. But a true hus- 
tler does not depend on luck, and Riggs 
was awfully lucky to fall into the right 
game at-the right time. Five years ago 
| these superheated matches could: not 
have happened d five years from now 
they would not mean anything. But 
Riggs, properly overaged and frivolous, 


henomena: the rise of Women's Lib 
and the country's need, more desperate 
than ever, to be entertained. Watergate, 
inflation, shortages—the catalogue of 
ills is dispiriting to contemplate. Some 
buffoonery and sex offer a welcome 
change. In Riggs the public (as well as 
television and the press, which get as 


came along at the confluence of two 


mooches lodgings, meals, drinks and 
anything else he can. 

Riggs means to enjoy every moment 
of his second childhood, grabbing ev- 
ery dollar and goody within reach. He 
fantasies that it will go on and on. “Af- 
ter Billie Jean,” he says, “it'll be hot-and- 
cold running women, it'll be the Super 
Bowl or Rose Bowl of tennis, the Riggs 
spectacular once a year—the best wom- 
an player of the year, that's the one 
who'll have to play Bobby Riggs.” He 
has also raved about crashing the Vir- 
ginia Slims tour (“How will they keep 
me out? Do they want to be called fe- 
male chauvinist sows?"). He wants to 
run this opéra bouffe all the way, until 
he is 75 or 80. And that, gentlemen and 
ladies, is what is known as hustle. 
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When safety 
and interest 


stresses caused by the 
duced six major fissu 
white marble and c 
94 of the 289 steps to 
do Lumini, who retired this year as 
Pisa's superintendent of monuments: 
"The tower is ill, very ill.” The con. 
mission became so alarmed this sum- 
mer in fact that it requested that the 
pumping of water from wells within a 


motion have pro- 
Fes in the tower’s 
aused Cracking in 
the top. Says Ubal- 


` six-mile radius of the tower be stopped 


or severely restricted. The request was 
ignored by Pisans, who complained that 
a reduced water supply would greatly 
Inconvenience the townspeople and 
local industry in the middle of a hot 
summer. 

The tower, set On soft, waterlogged 
subsoil, began settling to one side soon 
after workmen began erecting it in 
1173. As construction continued 
through the 13th and into the 14th cen- 
tury, builders tried unsuccessfully to 
compensate for the lean by adding a 
curve to the structure and putting more 
weight on the opposite side. Early in 
the 19th century, an architect tried 
pumping water from beneath the tow- 
er but found that this actually increased 
the tilt. In 1934 the government of Dic- 
tator Benito Mussolini tried a different 
approach; tons of cement were inject- 
ed into the ground beneath the foun- 
dation of the tower. That too acceler- 
ated the rate of lean. 

Formidable Terms. To spur on 
those who think that they can succeed 
where others have failed, the Italian 
government has promised a bonus of 
almost $100,000—in addition to normal 
construction profits—to. whoever. sub- 
mits the winning bid. But the terms of 
the competition are formidable. Bidders 
must be capable of carrying out the 
work themselves. So that the value of 
the tower as a tourist attraction (322,- 
000 people climbed it last year) will 
not be diminished, there can be no un- 
sightly external buttressing or more 
than a slight correction in the tilt. 

One way often suggested to meet 
these requirements is to freeze the soft 
soil under the foundation. But engi- 
neers point out thatsuch a move might 
only shift the load to lower levels of sub- 
soil that are even softer and more like- 
ly to give way. Others, unaware of 
Mussolini’s unsuccessful attempt, sug- 
gest injecting concrete or plastics into 
the ground. Then there is what seems 
to be the more practical plan of M.ET. 

' Aerospace Engineer Yao Tzi Li, who 
proposed ringing the towers base with 
buried concrete pads. Connected to the 
tower by a network of trusses, the pads 
would in theory distribute the load of 
the tower over a wider area, thus slow- 
ing the rate of tilt. - 7 

: Whatever plan is finally picked, Li- 
vio Trevisan, director of the University 
of Pisa’s Institute of Geology and a 
member of the save-the-tower commit- 
tee, is convinced that quel asoge 30 

*Isn't i ter to inter 

needed. "Isn't inpet asks, “rather than 
years too soon, 


ten minutes too late?” 
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Who do you see at 
Thaniya Building 
62, Silom Road, 

Bangkok ? 


The same man you see at 100 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10005. He sits in more 
than 120 offices, representatives, affili- 
ates, and associated institutions located 
in that many cities all over the world. The 
Bank of Tokyo places no man in an over- 
seas chair, wherever it may be, until he 
has attained a thorough knowledge of 
banking matters, both, foreign and do- 
mestic. This education, combined with 
years of on-the-job experience, enables 
him to deal with any knotty financial or 
banking problems, particularly interna- 
tional capital transactions. 
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lated its nightly show from 15 to 30 min- 
utes a decade ago this week, NBC fol- 


week, only mildly diverte of" 
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work hoopla surround} 


ought up the rear in January 1967.  niversary as a half-hour a WV. oin, 
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CRONKITE AT WORK & AT PLAY ON HIS BOAT 
Unprecedented longevity, continued influence. 


meteoric rises and declines, Cronkite’s 
longevity and continued influence are 
unprecedented. 

The Cronkite image—sad eyes un- 
der luxuriant, quizzical brows, basso de- 
livery at once stentorian and soothing 
—is as familiar to millions of viewers . 
as the physiognomies of their families, 
yet the reason for his appeal sends an- 
alysts groping for metaphors. Chicago 
Sun-Times TV Columnist Ron Powers 
thinks that “somewhere in the collective 
consciousness of people in this country 
is the ideal composite face and voice of 
the American Man—and Cronkite has 
it.” Paul Klein, a former audience re- 
searcher at NBC, thinks that viewers 
have stuck with Cronkite because his ra- 
tional rhetoric provides a buffer of san- 
ity between the often frightening news 
images on their screens. 

The person seemingly least interest- 
ed in what accounts for his phenomenal 
success is Cronkite himself. -His recent 
REUS. F X so rM A 
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ardry: will render the 2 oh q 
mat obsolete. He expre ea 
the Evening News wit $ 
be totally lacking 17 sh wol lt 
ry.” A pattern that De not "ly 
years, he insists, wi 3 
changed.  . 
He would like !9 eri 
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rour-long nightly news, but 
nes the near future. 

E kr the years, several of 
y esires have been thwart- 
spet «g wish we would do 
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ame epor 
e Pty feeding us story 
at / But we're never going to 
l'ted p matter. If we placed a man 


that say, Kansas City, we'd pay 
ime T Ed maybe only one story 
20,000 à et on the air in a year." 
e ute has long advocated 
eur for the evening news, er 
fate ^ or 11:00; such scheduling 
c 10:3 the massive prime-time au- 
"s Presently, CBS stations run the 
ance. live or on tape ata wide va- 
times.. "For example, Chicago 
[ onat 5:30," Cronkite complains, 
king [UN deus for an evening news show." 
lew Yori some though such checks and re- 
lions may be, old United Press Re- 
Der Cronkite shows no signs of res- 
bes A recent five-year contract 
ihcBs reportedly provides a comfort- 
fe salary (estimated in the neighbor- 
fd of $250,000 per year), increased 
dation time (three months), generous 
ge benefits and the promise of be- 
ming a consultant when he decides 
Whang up his earphones. That is not 
tly to be soon. Cronkite laughs off 
tumors of his departure, says that 
acation was simply the first extend- 
pe he has enjoyed since his soph- 
Mire year in high school. 
Between trips to Mexico, Haiti and 
Haine, he spent most of his time on 
ratha's Vineyard, reading, sailing and 
ying away from the news—although 
tould not resist tuning in some of 
Watergate hearings and the Skylab 
erage. Watching Surrogates sitting in 
i im, had he not thought, “They’re 
eit all wrong?" An unexpected re- 
iE not i all, I look. at others and 
if je S à much better job on the 
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journalism’s staff of life 
of the newsprint consu i 

med in the 
comes from Canada, where a hoe 
wide rail strike last week bro Mc 


: Around 65% 


deliveries to the U.S. toa halt BEAD 
dramatized older problems. A a 


spring hampered loggin i " 
year, and summer SURE E s 
Canada's major paper mills DM “a 
duced production. from 28,000 to 
22,000 tons daily. . : 

Even the immediate settlem 

the mill strikes (which does Foren 
likely) will not avert a shortage that may 
continue for three years, The problem 
is that while production of newsprint 
has remained about the same since 
1970, demand has risen steadily. U.S 
papers gobbled up 10.3 million tons of 
newsprint last year, an increase from 
9.6 million tons in 1970; consumption 
for the first six months this year ran 
5.4% higher than the 1972 rate. Caught 
flat-footed by this surge;-neither U.S. 
purchasers nor Canadian suppliers see 
any quick solution. New paper mills are 
costly ($50' million to $100 million 
each) and take two to four years to 
build; many Canadian mills are reluc- 
tant to risk such huge investments on 
the relatively low profit margins (5% 
this year) earned by cheap newsprint. 

Newspapers large and small are 
feeling the squeeze: last week the Wall 
Street Journal announced “a painful 
step,” told readers it was reducing news, 
editorial and ad space and skimping on 
newsstand copies. Weeklies and smaller 
dailies that have no private mills, no 
huge standing orders with suppliers and 
no capacity to stockpile large quantities 
of newsprint were taking even more 
drastic steps. Some—like the Rapid 
City (S. Dak.) Journal—have already 
stopped publishing Saturday editions to 
conserve dwindling paper supplies. 

Fact of. Life. Other papers have 
continued to print all editions but have 
reduced out-of-state circulation or cut 
the number of copies distributed to 
newsstands, where unsold papers now 
seem a vanishing luxury. Other econ- 
omies are being sought. The Martins- 
burg (W. Va.) Journal has compressed 
its editorial and comic sections down 
to half a page; the Hillsboro (Ore.) Ar- 
gus has trimmed its obituary columns 
by leaving out the names of pallbearers. 
Seeking a brighter alternative, the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Sunday Gazette- 
Mail dipped into a reserve stock of tint- 
ed newsprint and ran off an edition 
splashed with pink, green and yellow. 

As they recognize the newsprint 
shortage as a fact of future life, some 
newspapermen are concluding that 
economizing on paper may have its ben- 
eficial side. St. Petersburg Times Edi- 
tor Eugene Patterson has cut back news 
columns by 35% and told staffers to 
think up ways in which stories can be 
fully.told in less space. Says Patterson: 
“It’s a good time to look at the paper 
and clean out some of the deadwood 
we've been 
itis” — -— 


printing, if thats what - 


"On a volume of 59,889,299 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com- 
posite closed at 55.64. up 1.46 for the 
week ending August 31, The Dow 
uc 30 stock industrial average was 
E 7.57, up 24.08; Standard & Poor's 

00 Stock index was 104.25, up 1.94, 
Among significant N.Y.S.E. stocks: 


Stock High ae 

Allied Chem... 35%. X ^ ED 
Alum Co Am.. 7254.. 6754.. 72%... -+44 
Amer Airlines.. 11 .. 934.. 10%..+ % 
GNC oa 34%... 33a... 34 5. — 7 
m Can...... 29%.. 28V... 29%.. y 

Am Motors... 7%.. 6%. err 
AT&T........ 48%.. 46%.. 475..-L h 
Anac Cop.... 22%.. 1974. 22%.. 4+2 
Avon Prod....11434..112 113%..+1% 
Beth Steel.... 2634 25 26 ..4- ^ 
Boeing....... 16%.. 15%.. 16%2..— WA 
Burlington Ind. 2874... 27 28%..+ . 58 
Burroughs. . ..232/4..224V5..229 A. -+4% 
Cater Trac.... 64⁄2.. 6034 64%..+3% 
Champ Intl.... 19% 17 19 ..+1% 
Chrysler... 25⁄4.. 23%.. 24%4..— Ss 
Clark Equip... 4134.. 40 4134..43- VÀ 
Control Data.. 3434.. 33%.. 33%..— % 
Corn GI Wks..111/2..1044..111 + t6% 
Dow Chem.... 55%.. 52V... 55⁄4.. +2% 
DuPont....... 160%..158%..160%2..+1% 
Eastern Air... 8% 7% 8%..+ A 


East Kodak...13635..13234..136 ..-+3 


El Paso N G.. 13%.. 13⁄2.. 13%.. None 
Exxon. ...... 89%.. 8634.. 88%.. +2 
Ford Motor... 5534.. 53%.. 55⁄4.. +2 
Gen Dynam... 22⁄4.. 19⁄2.. 22%..+3% 
Gen Elec..... 59⁄3.. 57⁄2.. 59%.. + Và 
Gen-Foods... 25⁄4.. 23V4.. 24%..+1% 
Gen Motors... 65⁄2.. 63%.. 64Y8..-i- % 
Gen Tel & El.. 28%.. 27⁄4.. 28%..+1% 
Ga Pac...... 37W.. 35%...36 ..— VÀ 
Goodyear.... 22%.. 2034.. 22%..+ % 
Great A & P.. 12%.. 12%.. 12%..+ Va 
Greyhound... 15%.. 14⁄2.. 154.. +1% 
Gulf Oil...... PO cate A 
IBM.. ONS 
Int Harv...... 33%..— 4 
Int Nickel 3 eO 
Int Paper..... 45 .. 41⁄2.. 4442..+2% 
Int Tel & Tel.. 32⁄4.. 30%.. 32 ..+1% 
Johns Man.... 20%.. 18%.. 19%..+ % 
Kraftco...... 43/4... 40 .. 42%..+2% 
Kresge SS.... 38⁄2.. 36 .. 36%..+ VÀ 
Litton Ind..... 85%... 8Y%.. 8%..+ Vs 
Lockheed..... 64. SAn 69) TFA 
LTV Corp..... 10⁄4.. 8%... 9%..+1% 
McD Doug.... 22⁄4.. 20 .. 22%..+2% 
Merck Co.... 84⁄4.. 7974.. 81¥%..—-2 
SM see sis sisreie . 864.. 84⁄4.. 86 ..t1% 
Mobil Oil..... 59V... 5494.. 59. ..- FAY 
NGRIS SUUS 35⁄4.. 34 .. 34Y..— VÀ 
Ocid Pet.... 9Y8.. 87&.. 9%..+ Vs 
Owens lll... . 35%.. 31%.. 35%... +4% 
Pac Gas & El.. 25%.. 25 .. 25%..+ Ys 
PanAm...... 6%... 6 .. OY. 

Penn Cen..... 2%.. 1⁄4.. 5^. 
Penney J.C... 77V4.. 74%.. 76%. 


Philip Morris..119  ..114%2..117¥%2.. 
Polaroid. ....119%..113%2..116%.. 
Proc Gam....103 .. 96'2.. 98'A.. 
RCA........« 29 4.. 22Y8.. 23%..41 
ReynInd..... 45¥%2.. 43%.. 45 . 
Rockwell Intl. 2778.. 27%.. 27%..+ % 
. 97 .. 93%... 96%... 
VARI 22 oe 
+ 21%.. 21%.. 
Std Oil Cal... 66⁄2.. 62%.. 65⁄4.. +24 
Tenneco...... 21%.. 20%.. 21%..+1% 
Texaco Inc.... 30⁄2.. 2934.. 30 ..— '4 
Textron. ..... 


Time Inc... .. . 33%.. 30%.. 33%..+2% 
TWA........ 214.. 19⁄2.. 20%..+ 
UALInc...... 18⁄2.. 16%.. 18%.. 

33.. 36 .. 


Union Car.... 36%.. 3 
Utd Aircraft... $ 
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Overdue Drop in Food 


Like the valve of a pressure cooker, 
Phase IV is supposed to slowly vent the 
explosive forces that are pushing up 
prices until waning demand can damp 
down the inflationary fire. Last week 
some welcome signs that the plan may 
work appeared. In Washington, D.C., 
the Cost of Living Council held unusu- 
al public hearings on price boosts re- 
quested by auto- and steelmakers, in an 
apparent effort to publicize its determi- 
nation to allow only those increases jus- 
tified by higher costs. Meanwhile, round 
the country, some of the heat indeed 
went out of the demand. Consumer re- 
sistance forced down some food prices 
for the first time in months. 

The declines appeared mostly on 
chicken, eggs and pork chops. Chicken 
in Atlanta supermarkets dropped to 72e 
per lb., from $1 two weeks earlier; pork 
chops in Los Angeles sold as low as 
$1.65 per lb., down 442 in two weeks. 
In New York City, the cost of buying a 
market basket of foods priced weekly 
by the Department of Consumer Af- 
fairs fell 2%, the second consecutive 
drop after weeks of exceptionally steep 
rises. 

Store managers generally agreed 
that consumers for the moment are re- 
fusing to buy some of the foods that 
have risén most sharply in price. Says 
Bill. Walmsley, owner of Serv-U Meat 


"Packing Co. in Los Angeles: “People 


back away, the supplies keep coming, 
the price has to drop." Beef prices so 
far are sticking at their highs, but Ag- 


' riculture Secretary Earl Butz predicts 


52 


that they will go down at least briefly 
after Sept. 12, when the price freeze on 
beef ends and suppliers will send to mar- 
ket cattle that they have been holding 
back from slaughter. 

The declines that have occurred so 
far have left prices still sky-high by any 
standards except those of the- past 
month or so. Moreover, what little re- 
lief there has been is all too likely to 
prove temporary. Consumers obviously 
have to eat; if they switch from buying 
pork chops, say, to buying frankfurters, 
the price of pork chops may drop, but 
the price of frankfurters is likely to rise. 
In addition, the- Agriculture Depart- 
ment reported last week that the aver- 
age price of raw farm products went 
up a record 20% in the month ended 
Aug. 15; sooner or later that rise will 
push up prices on grocery shelves. Still, 
the recent declines are long-overdue 
proof that food prices can go down as 
well as up. 3 

Autos Up. In other parts of the 
economy, the.pressures are all for high- 
er prices; the chief question is how vig- 
orously the COLC will resist them. Au- 
tomakers are likely to get the full 
increases of $61 to $106 per car that 
they argued for at last week's hearings. 
Industry officials contend: that these 
raises will only cover the added cost of 
new safety features that the Govern- 
ment requires on 1974 models. The new 
cars must have stronger rear bumpers 
and roofs, and a system that prevents 
the driver from starting the engine un- 
til he fastens his seat belt. 
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gs Golden Challenge 


For example, in the 
increasingly potent seeds, pesticides and 
fertilizers, along with ever more ad- 
vanced methods and machinery, have 
almost doubled the àverage corn yield 
to 92 bu. an acre. On some experimen- 
tal farms, yields have already reached 
300 bu. Soybean yields have risen by 
half a bushel an acre per year for the 
past ten years, to about 30 bu. The Gov- 
ernment figures that by 1985, Soybean 
production will increase by more than 
30%, to 2 billion bu., and that estimate 
seems low. Agronomists contend that 
they could double the soybean crop ina 
few years if adequate research funds for 
fertilizer studies and soil were available. 


past 15 years, 
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“It's more comfortable, and 
sure as hell more profitable.” 


The greatest obstacle to increasing 
output is not technical but psycholog- 
ical: the farmer's traditional fear that 
if he grows everything he can, he will 
only produce a glut that will depress 
prices. That attitude may seem totally 
irrational, given the almost hysterical 
state of current markets, but in fact 
farmers have some reason for regarding 
the present deluge of world demand as 
an abnormality that will soon pass. It 


“has been caused by an extraordinary 


combination of temporary factors: bad 
weather round the world; crop failures 
in Africa, Asia and the Soviet Union; a 
decline in the catch of the Peruvian an- 
chovy, which is a rich animal-feed sup- 
lement; a global inflationary boom; 
and the decline of the dollar, which has 
enabled foreigners to bid high for U.S. 

d. x To. 
m These trends combined to push up 


‘U.S. farm exports an amazing 60%, to. 
` $13 billion, in 


1972-73 alone, Export 


demand is still rising, but nothing short 
of a series of malevolent miracles could 
prolong that pace. Already, some ten- 
dencies are at work to take the frenzy 
out of demand. The huge size of the 
American crop is allaying fears of for- 
eign buyers, who are now likely to scale 
down immediate orders in the belief 
that supplies probably will be available 
later. Other nations are increasing their 
harvests this year. Canada’s wheat crop, 
for instance, should weigh in at close 
to a record. Soviet grain output is fall- 
Ing short of targets, but nowhere near 
as disastrously as in 1972. 

Golden Opportunity. Yet the U.S. 
farmer has little reason to doubt that 
over the long run, the world market will 
absorb as much as he can grow. The De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates that 
the tonnage of U.S. crop exports. will 
climb about 60% by 1985. To begin 

with, world reserve stocks of 
wheat and some other grains 
have been dangerously de- 
pleted by recent crop disas- 
ters, and will have to be 
rebuilt. 

Then, too, basic demand 
is constantly increasing. For 
example, because more and 
more people round the world 
are eating meat—especial- 
ly prosperous Americans, 
Europeans and Japanese 
—trade in feed grains in- 
creases an average of 896 to 
10% every year. No one can 
see that trend stopping. The 
Government reckons that 
Americans alone will eat 140 
lbs. of beef and veal per per- 
son by 1985, up from 118 Ibs. 
today. 

Beyond that, there is the 
challenge of meeting the 
needs of the world's burgeon- 
ing population, which all but 
doubles in a generation. The 
problem is most severe in de- 
veloping countries, where 
birth rates are highest, food 
supplies scantiest and famine as close 
as the next crop failure. Last year, ac- 
cording to the U.N.’s Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization, farm output in 
42 developing nations actually dropped 
by 1%. As a result, some of these coun- 
tries now face outright starvation. Until 
the developing world can learn to tap 
its own fastgrowing potential—and 
curb its runaway population growth 
—demand on farmers in the U.S. and 
other big food-growing countries will 
remain strong. 

A continuing surge in farm exports 
presents the U.S. with a golden oppor- 
tunity. It will help shrink the nation’s 
disruptive payments deficit, strengthen 
the dollar in world markets and offset; 
the growing cost of buying more a 
more oil gas and other mate 
abroad. Having given up thi 

the wor 
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A Deep Investigation of Oil 


Gasoline shortages this summer, serious 
threats of renewed scarcities of heating 
oil next winter and rising prices of pe- 
troleum products have stirred deep sus- 
picions among the public and some 
Government officials about the oil in- 
dustry’s pricing policies. Ina federal ap- 
peals court in Washington, D.C., last 
week, the Cost of Living Council won 
the right to force rollbacks of some gas- 
station prices. A lower court earlier had 
enjoined the COLC from enforcing 
Phase IV guidelines that would require 
the price cuts; they will now go into ef- 
fect Sept. 8. The COLC has also demand- 
ed that Atlantic-Richfield Co. (ARCO) 
justify a 1¢-per-gal. increase on gaso- 
line and a 2¢-per-gal. hike on fuel oil 
that the company posted Aug. 20. If 
the company's data do not convince the 
COLC that the boost was forced by in- 
creased cósts, chiefly for buying import- 
ed crude oil, it may be ordered to can- 
cel the rise. Such actions are needed, 
says COLC Director John Dunlop, be- 
cause““rapidly increasing prices for gas- 
oline are one of the biggest contributors 
to inflation in this country." 

Dunlop's angry words, however, 
scarcely begin to indicate the depths of 
the trouble that the oil industry is in. In 
Los Angeles, the antitrust division of 
the Justice Department.is gearing up 
for a broad-gauge grand jury investi- 
gation of gasoline pricing. It has sub- 
poenaed confidential records of more 
than 30 oil companies, including. not 
only ARCO but also such giants as Exx- 


on, Mobil, Texaco, Gulf, Standard of ~ 


California, Standard of Indiana, Shell, 


Phillips and Union. Attorneys for the. 


companies say that summonses will also 
be issued soon to a number of exec- 
utives. They will be called to testify 
about whether there was a massive con- 
spiracy to fix wholesale and retail gas- 
oline prices in 1971 and 1972. 

The grand jury will also explore re- 
ports that a high-ranking federal offi- 
cial tipped the oilmen off to the 1971 
price freeze in time for, the companies 
to get their prices frozen at a high rath- 
er than a low level. The word was sup- 
posedly passed to an oil executive, who 


CARS LINED UP AT A LOS ANGELES SERVICE STATION LAST WEEK TO FILL UP FOR THELONG LABOR DAY WEEKEND 
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quickly spread it throughout the indus- 
try. Some executives of independent oil 
companies have told investigators that 
they got phone calls from competitors 
and other industry sources advising 
them that the freeze was coming and 
urging them to get their prices up. 
Prices Rise. Whether as a result of 
a conspiracy Or through the natural 
workings of the marketplace, as oilmen' 
contend, prices did in fact go Up rapid- 
ly. In July 1971, the nation's largest oil 
firms, followed by big independent re- 
finers, began to withdraw temporary 
competitive allowances (TCAs) from 
service stations they supply. TCAS are 
discounts on wholesale gas that enable 
a dealer to hold prices down at the 
pump, usually during a price war; re- 
moving them causes prices to shoot up. 
As TCAs came off, the national average 
price of regular gas rose from less than 
34e per gal. to more than _37¢; in some 
markets, prices rose 6¢ per gal. in a mat- 
ter of days. After the freeze went into ef- 
fect Aug. 15, of course, the steep rise 
stopped and, in some markets, prices re- 
sumed normal sharp fluctuations. 
Almost the same pattern of price 
rise recurred a year later. This time the 
move may have» been triggered by 
strong—but unfounded—rumors that a 
second freeze would be imposed in mid- 
August 1972. During early August, 
TCAs were again withdrawn, first by ma- 
jor oil companies, then independent re- 
finers, and prices rose about 6¢ per gal. 
on the West Coast. Within a week, sim- 
ilar rises were occurring all over the 
country. For the remainder of the year, 
the average price of regular gas sold in 
big cities was 1.5¢ per gal. higher at the 
pump than during the first seven months 
of 1972. Experts within the industry es- 
timate that a 1.5¢-per-gal. boost, put 
into effect at all of the nation’s 220,000 
gas stations, would bring $127 million 
a month in additional revenues to the 
oil industry. M 
Federal prosecutors are expected to 
tell the grand jury when it begins hear- 
ing testimony in October that the TCA 
. withdrawals in 1971 and 1972 came af- 
ter intense communication between 
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cound With usura hath no man a house of 


pd stone. 
Ezra Pound, Canto XLV 
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to afford housing. Oliver J 
utive vice president of th 
Bankers Association, call 
tudes "medieval." 

In fact, the beliefs enshrined in the 
usury laws are much older than medi- 
eval. For many centuries, the term usury 
referred to the taking of any interest at 
all. The Book of Deuteronomy strong- 
ly prohibits collecting interest. The rea- 
son: lending to a brother in need is a 
duty required by love, not to be cor- 
rupted. by the profits of interest. In an- 
cient Greece, Aristotle condemned in- 
terest as “most unnatural,” and early 
Christians deemed it sinful. Because 
Christians could not make interest- 
bearing loans in medieval Europe, bor- 
rowers turned largely to Jews, Only in 
the 16th century, after the Reformation 
and John Calvin's defense of interest 
under certain conditions, did lawmakers 
begin redefining usury as the collecting 
of “excessive” interest. In England, 
Henry VIII set an interest ceiling of 
10%, which some USS. mortgage lend- 
ers would like to see put into effect now. 

Today, outside the mortgage field, 
U.S. usury laws are full of holes: busi- 
ness loans, car loans and charge ac- 
counts are almost always exempted. As 
borrowers have been discovering since 
the federal Truth in Lending law took 
effect in 1969, they pay as much as 20% 
on loans from finance companies and 
even 36% annual interest on mail-or- 
der loans. So long as such rates are per- 
mitted, usury laws are useless and 
should be scrapped. 
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So Sorry, Sony 


Nettled by constant charges that 
Japanese businessmen flood the world 
with exports while keeping 
their home markets closed to 
foreign competition, Sony 
Corp. last year ran full-page 
ads in U.S. newspapers offer- 
ing to help American compa- 
nies sell their goods in Japan. 
The ads were more effective 
than Sony had bargained for. 
Motorola Inc. quickly sought 
the Japanese giant’s aid in 
marketing, of all things, TV 
sets in Japan, and embarrassed 
Sony executives had no choice 
but to comply. So, while Amer- 
icans continue to buy great 
numbers of Sony and other 
Japanese TV sets, Motorola is 
about to give Sony some com- 
petition in the Japanese mar- 
ket for large-screen color TVs. 

Japanese consumers are 
even more avid than Ameri- 
cans for color TV; some 70% 
of Japanese households have 
color sets, v. about 58% of U.S. 
homes. But Sony and other 
Japanese manufacturers hs 
only beginning to offer limite 
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quantities of color sets with screens 
larger than 19 in., and many will not 
have mass-produced large screens ready 
for sale until later. But by December, 
Motorola plans large-scale marketing of 
color sets with 22-in. to 25-in. screens, to 
be made in the U.S., and sold in Japan 
through AIWA Co., which is 5096.con- 
trolled by Sony. 

"Right now, there are a lot of rich 
Japanese who want really de-luxe arti- 
cles, and we feel that Motorola's big sets 
are perfect for the situation," says Tada- 

.hiko Sasaki, AIWA's sales promotion 
chief. Motorola, with its long head start 
on production, could undersell its rivals 
on their home ground. Transportation 
costs and Japanese taxes will raise the 
Tokyo price of Motorola Quasars to a 
range of $750 to $1,250, or 25% more 
than they cost in the U.S.—but that will 
still be below the introductory prices of 
$1.750 to $1,800 expected on Sony and 
Matsushita big-screen color TVs, ` 

Motorola is not the only American 
manufacturer trying to switch TV trade 
channels between the U.S. and the Far 
East While Taiwan factories make 
more than half of all the black-and- 
white TV sets sold in the U.S., many 
under Japanese brand names, RCÀ 
Corp. earlier this year signed up the Lai 
Fu Trading Co. to sell RCA color sets 
in Taiwan. 

Sony and other Japanese sellers of 
color TV on Taiwan were again caught 
off guard; they are now fighting back 
with aggressive marketing techniques. 
But RCA is off to a winging start; its first 
shipment of color sets to Taiwan in July 
was 60% sold before it reached the is- 
land. Which shows, perhaps, that U.S. 
manufacturers hard pressed by foreign 
competition need not give up the fight; 
alert American salesmen can still find 
export markets in the unlikeliest 
places. 
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Plastic Man 


ELECTRA GLIDE IN BLUE 
Directed by JAMES WILLIAM GUERCIO 


Screenplay by ROBERT BORIS 


Everything about this movie seems 
carefully calculated for effect. Even the 
director. The ubiquitous advertisements 
for Electra Glide in Blue feature the 27- 
year-old James William Guercio in avi- 
ator shades and high-lace boots, look- 
ing like Bogdanovich from the neck up 
and DeMille from the knees down. It 
would not matter, of course, what the 
ads or the director looked like if the 
movie deserved either of the adjectives 
often associated with first features 
~ “interesting” or “promising.” In its 
slick pomposity, though, the publicity 
campaign has neatly captured the es- 
sence of the film. ' 

Guercio, who is also a record pro- 
ducer (Chicago; the third Blood, Sweat 
and Tears album), plunders other mov- 
ies for ideas the way he might round 
up a group for a recording session. “I 
laid out the movie like an album," he 
tells interviewers. “Fast scene, slow 
scene, funny scene.” What results is an 
eclectic, impersonal exercise, a market 
research report on fads, trends, styles. 

Heading the list of Blue’s unac- 
knowledged credits is Easy Rider, with 
all its patchwork imitations. The script 
concerns a sawed-off Arizona motorcy- 
cle cop named John Wintergreen (Rob- 
ert Blake) who yearns to achieve style 
and respect by becoming a detective like 
Marve Poole (Mitchell Ryan). His. 
goonish partner Zipper (Billy Green 
Bush) laughs at his aspirations, but their 
discovery of the body of a desert old- 
timer who may have been associated 
with some-drug traffic gives Winter- 
green the chance to prove his stuff. 

To no one’s surprise but his own, 
Wintergreen discovers that advance- 


ment means compromise and corrup- 
that the world is mean, ar- 


tion, and 
bitrary an 
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CTORIN "ELECTRA GLIDE IN BLUE" 


do a longhair a favor, he gets blasted 
off the seat of his motorcycle and dies, 
dazed and upright, sitting in the middle 
of a wilderness highway like a discard- 
ed puppet. 
This tinny reworking of the end of 
Easy Rider is given almost Wagnerian 
overtones. It is staged in Monument 
Valley, whose landscapes of eerie maj- 
esty have graced many a John Ford film. 
The camera tracks slowly back along 
the white divider line of the highway 
for minute upon minute, while a rock 
group intones a suitable overorchestrat- 
ed threnody. Here and throughout, Con- 
rad Hall’s photography is resourceful 
but a little fancy. Like. Guercio, he 
seems more concerned with embellish- 
ing a scene than getting at its essence. 
Blake’s performance is blunt and 
highly charged; Mitchell Ryan is tense- 
ly controlled except for a regrettable 
mad scene. But everyone else in the 
cast has apparently confused energy 
with volume, intensity with hysteria. 
The result might most kindly be de- 
scribed as dissonant. Even a record pro- 
ducer should have been able to spot 
that. 2 Jay Cocks 


Quick Cuts 


SIDDHARTHA is set in the India of 25 
centuries ago, but it has the contem- 
porary familiarity of a quickie week- 
end at Esalen. Hermann Hesse's novel 
has been adapted with stuporous devo- 
tion by Conrad Rooks, who in 1967 un- 
leashed Chappaqua, a shambling phan- 
tasmagoria of the hallucinatory world 
of alcoholism and drug addiction. His 
‘skills have become no sharper in the in- 
tervening years. Siddhartha (Shashi Ka- 
poor), as any campus sophomore would 
know, spends the better part of his life- 
time beating the bushes in search of 


Spiritual insight and fulfillment. It is-a. 


hard job achieving nirvana, and seems 
to require a great deal of sitting by bab- 
bling brooks and talking in hushed 
tones. For a while Siddhartha embraces 


worldly things, incly 
sumptuous food and M 
rewal), the woman who 
be his “love teacher,” 
discontent and makes 
the one wise person he 
who poles a raft back 4 
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B&W page rate, $9,860. 


C NORTH AMERICAN. Circulation 535,000 in U.S. 
and Canada. B&W page rate, $9,360. 


_] FORTUNE INTERNATIONAL. Circulation 50,000 in 
business capitals outside the U.S. and Canada. 
B&W page rate, $2,150. 


C] FULL RUN. Worldwide circulation 580,000. . | 


C FORTUNE EUROPEAN. Circulation 25,000 in 31 
European countries. B&W page rate, $1,240. 


O PACIFIC BASIN. Circulation 20,000 in countries 
and island markets bordering all the Pacific Basin 
area, plus Central and South America. 

B&W page rate, $960. 


LJ FORTUNE MFG (short for Manufacturing). 


Circulation 130,000, 90% in the manufacturing | 


market. B&W page rate $4,070. 


O FORTUNE FINANCIAL. Circulation 155,000. 
subscribers with involvement in finance. 
B&W page rate, $4,960. 


FOUR FORTUNE REGIONAL EDITIONS IN U.S. 


O EASTERN: circulation 215,000. 
B&W page rate, $4,890. 


C] SOUTHERN: circulation 85,000. 
B&W page rate, $1,990. 


O MIDWESTERN: circulation 140,000. 
B&W page rate, $3,340. 


O WESTERN: circulation 89,000. 
B&W page rate, $2,100. 


THREE METRO EDITIONS 


O NEW YORK: circulation 80,000. 
B&W page rate, $2,550. 


E CHICAGO: circulation 30,000. 
B&W page rate, $950. 


C1 LOS ANGELES: circulation 40,000. 
B&W page rate, $1,270. 


For additional information on your FORTUNES, check 
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with your business card to Michael Garin, FORTU 
Time & Life Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York, 
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Lost Worlds 


THE BRIDGE 
by D. KEITH MANO 
240 pages. Doubleday. $6.95. 


It is not much of a favor to either 
writer to say that D. Keith Mano is a 
kind of male Joyce Carol Oates, but 
there are some similarities. Both nov- 
elists are young, ambitious, notably pro- 
lific, and serious about the novel as an 
art form. Both enjoy literary reputations 
that crackle along in the streets like San 
Francisco cable lines when no car is in 
sight. 

The Bridge is Mano's sixth novel in 

five years. None of his books has been 


D. KEITH MANO 


more than modestly popular, but from 
the start he has had brilliant success 
with critics. An author is of course not 
accountable for the praise he attracts. 
After a while, though, it becomes ques- 
tionable whether reviewers do a young 
writer good—Mano is 31—to compare 
him with the likes of Kierkegaard and 
Evelyn Waugh. Mano is still a writer 
of more promise than achievement. His 
strengths are energy, earnestness and a 
tough intelligence. But he is a stiff writ- 
er, not especially imaginative, and his 
overdrawn characters tend to be mere 
mouthpieces for ideas. 

Part of Mano's success may stem 
from a frankly religious outlook. In 
these cynical, pragmatic times, nearly 
everyone is eager to admire religious 
faith—particularly if it is someone 
else's. Mano, an Episcopalian, is a spe- 
cifically Christian novelist. In his books, 
God is a respected familiar; eternity is 

a definite place on the map. There is al- 
ways an old-fashioned metaphysical 
confrontation. In his first novel, Bish- 


op's Progress, the bishop and a surgeon 
angrily reshuffle old arguments about 
Christian charity. In Horn, a priest and 
a black leader dispute ethics. Now, 1n 
the new book, a fashionable venture 
into futurism, the author yokes a world- 
weary priest and a profane Noah who 
repopulated a ravaged world. 

The Bridge is set in New York 
State a millennium hence, with a pro- 
logue and epilogue that occur 600 years 
beyond that. These short sections show 
a society struggling back to some kind 
of sufficiency after the human race 
has committed mass suicide during the 
Age of Ecology. Though comfort is 
meager and government insanely harsh, 
man is glorified as the Lord of Cre- 
ation. The great annual holiday is cailed 
the Feast of Eater, honoring the leg- 
endary hero who long ago defied the 
order to kill himself. His name—no 
name is too obvious for Mano—was 
Dominick Priest. 

The rest of the book tells Priest's 
story as reconstructed by one of his de- 
scendants, Mano now plunges into an 
entirely different culture and a whole 
new set of environmental details. This 
time a political regime, which is mer- 
cifully left sketchy, has decreed that all 
forms of life down to the merest mi- 
crobe are equal. Any aggression, even 
an argument, is a criminal act. People 
can only ingest something called E-diet, 
so insubstantial that men no longer 
sweat, urinate or defecate. Even so, they 
kill certain microscopic organisms sim- 
ply by breathing. The command for 
general suicide goes out so that "the hei- 
nous crimes of murder and pollution 
committed by our race may in some 
small way find redress.” 

Death Day. Dominick Priest, who 
was ten years old when this lunatic gov- 
ernment took over, remembers the old 
days—eating, hunting, watching such 
naked aggression as a New York Yan- 
kees game. By semistarving himself 
rather than consuming debilitating 
E-diet, he retains some strength and re- 
solve. Armed with,a pistol stolen from 
a museum, he manages to outlive Death 
Day, and with ten members of a lesbian 
commune starts the awesome business 
of repopulating the earth. Just before 
the last men die, he meets an ancient 
priest named Xavier Paul, who intro- 
duces him to wine, hidden away through 
the years, and a sketchy outline of 
Christianity, which Dominick had nev- 
er heárd of. What with the wine and his 
own ignorance, aboutall he comes away 
with is the notion of eating and drink- 
ing the body of Christ as a religious rit- 
ual. It is the idea that will eventually 
take form in the Feast of Eater. 
„Excepting science fiction, novels set 
in the future almost always turn out to 
be traps for writers. Mano may have in- 
tended to make.some comment on the 
tyranny of liberalism—or ecology—run 
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by JULES ARCHER 

256 pages. Hawthorn. | 
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IMERICAN VERDICT 
CHAEL J. ARLEN 
Poges. Doubleday. $6.95. 
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MICHAEL ARLEN 
18th century jive. 


MURRAY KEMPTON 


of State's Attorney Edward Hanrahan 
who was accused—and acquitted—of 
conspiring to obstruct justice in inves- 
tigating the facts of the police raid, in 
which the killings were presented as 
“self-defense.” Arlen surrounds his tri- 
al narrative with the atmospherics of 


Chicago. But it is mostly offhand, as if ' 


Arlen knows, as the reader knows, that 
Mike Royko has done Richard Daley 
better and Norman Mailer got Chica- 
go down much better five years ago. 

Murray Kempton is sometimes bril- 
liant in his perceptions of the angry 
prides and prejudices and the different 
worlds that met in Justice John Mur- 
tagh’s New York City courtroom. But 
The Briar Patch is weirdly overwritten. 
Kempton’s high prose style often so ve- 
neers the drama that even the simple 
facts of the case become difficult to fol- 
low. The language sometimes seems a 
travesty of James or Gibbon undertak- 
ing to describe Harlem and Bedford- 
Stuyvesant. Kempton simultaneously 
affects engagement and disdainful de- 
tachment, and the result occasionally 
leaves him drifting over the events in a 
kind of rhetorical blimp, watching the 
ghetto through opera glasses. 

Kempton attempts to heighten ev- 
ery detail into the importance of gen- 
eralized truth. "Michael Tabor," he 
writes of one defendant, “had an inten- 
sity that overrode mere precedents; by 
mere presence, now and then un- 
abashedly malign, he enforced the il- 
lusion that the insulted had come to ven- 
geance.” The language is accurate 
enough in its grand way, but eventu- 
ally the reader cares less about the de- 
fendants than about the author, gestic- 
ulating here and there in a peculiar kind 
of 18th century jive. 2 L.M. 


Club Pro at Work 


THE RIVERSIDE VILLAS MURDER 
by KINGSLEY AMIS : 
234 pages. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 


$6.95. 


Kingsley Amis has some of the 
suaver qualities of a club-room racon- 
teur. His stories seem to be told over 
brandy and cigars. But they are not re- 
tellings after the fashion of the club 
bore. He assumes the company of his 
peers, those upon whom à certain 
amount of wit, irony and the play of a 
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fence intelligence will not be totally 
ost. 

By making the hero of this de- 
tective story a 14-year-old boy, Amis 
cleverly combines, in mild parody, two 
ultra-British literary forms—the mys- 
tery thriller with the boyhood adventure 
yarn. Peter Furneaux is an appealing 
adolescent. He is feverishly curious 
about sex, his own not included. He 
likes to stage mock military flight ma- 
neuvers with a model plane that his 
World War I Royal Flying Corps fa- 
ther naturally refers to as “an aero- 
plane." Mute rapture petrifies Peter 
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KINGSLEY AMIS 
Culprits can't be dull. 


before the recordings of Geraldo and 
his Gaucho Tango orchestra (the time 
is the early 1930s). Yet these are pe- 
ripheral aspects of his personality. Pe- 
ter's inner man is grown-up. He is vul- 
nerable, yet not weak; discerning, yet 
not censorious; observant, yet not 
detached. 

Then Mr. Inman, a neighbor, stag- 
gers across the threshold soaking wet 
and bleeding from the head, mutters a 
few incomprehensible words and pitch- 
es over dead on the sitting-room car- 
pet. Enter the supersleuth, Colonel 
Manton. Curt, cerebral, glacial, sardon- 
ic, Manton is a descendant of Sherlock 
Holmes with a menacing whiff of Dr. 
Moriarty. Omniscient as God, Manton 
insists only that the. case and the pos- 
sible culprits not be dull. It isn't, and 
they aren't. Virtually all the suspects 
could have motives, and virtually all 
have pretty good alibis. 

With Peter’s help, Colonel Manton 
solves the crime. While Manton schools 
Peter as to the elusive nature of evil, 
an “older” woman in her 20s discreet- 
ly but thoroughly initiates him into © 
the tangible rites of sex. If Kingsley 
Amis means to imply that both ex- 
periences are coeval, he does not damp- 
en the club-room spirit by actually say- 
ingso. A aT.E. Kalem 
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Each minute, 
each day 
something 
happens 
somewhere 
that makes 
news. 
Each week 
TIME sorts out 
the most 
important 
happenings, 
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makes news 
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In the process, 
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interesting 
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THE BEST OF LIFE 
302 pages. Time-Life Books. $19.95. 


Heroic and useful efforts have clear- 
ly been made to put all these pictures 
into cohesive categories. The Table of 
Contents lists such topics as The Black 
Cause, The Soldiers, The Animals, The 
People, The Faddists, The Leaders, etc. 
Happily, in by far the largest grouping, 
the editors simply threw up their hands 
and called it The Moment Preserved. 
That, really, is what this collection of 
700 great pictures from LIFE is. all 
about. Readers, leafers-through, pho- 
tography fans born and unborn, future 
historians, unabashed lovers of LIFE, 
nearly everybody's children, in fact 
nearly everybody, can sample one vast, 
extraordinary, accordion-pleated Mis- 
cellany spread. 

Chronologically, the images stretch 
from the first page of the first story in 
the first issue—a Saturday night in Fort 
Peck, Mont., in 1936, where WPA work- 
ers are whooping it up at a local saloon 
—to a recent moment when Dick Cav- 
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interminable drone of the 

M Dee ings the picture that lingers 
EET is of a beleaguered President 

h ing the dignity of his presidential 
j.about him and responding with an al- 


2 Y. an patience and courtesy to 
St toba? spet eporters, all with their Knives 


e you AMEN visibly thirsting for his blood. It 
ined me of the howling savages danc- 
round the suffering Uncas tied to the 
fein The Last of the Mohicans. 

ANNE HUGHES 

New York City 
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Anyone finding surcease of sorrow 
fhin the context of Mr. Nixon’s Aug. 22 
mews conference is one who, in my opin- 

desires only to feel better and be 
med, preferring to ignore Nixon's clever 

al semanticisms by which he avoids 


DOUGLAS KLEINER 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Alf Nixon were seen walking on water, 
Bin hand with Jesus Christ, the press of 
Kountry (TIME included) would say that 
PS trying to drown the Lord. 

OHN C. ROWDEN 
#Tesno, Calif. 
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and the others believed si 
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(MRS.) ELIZABETH NALS 

Demorest, Ga. 


ncerely that some- 
a threat to the na- 
may not have found 
make the story far- 
€ been true. It still 


Sir / Imagine being dedicated to your 
try and being hired by high officials of that 
country for a mission involving national se- 
curity, and as a result ending up in that 
country’s jails for 35 years. Itisa nightmare 
which will give many thinking Americans 
sleepless nights until E. Howard Hunt and 
his fellow “conspirators” have their unjust 
sentences reviewed. 

DON WOLFE 

Los Angeles 


Kennedy Mystique 


Sir / Please do not ennoble young Joe Ken- 
nedy's delinquent acts by bestowing on 
them the mystique of "the Kennedy jinx" 
[Aug. 27]. He seems to be spoiled and un- 
directed, and his exploits have nothing 
whatsoever to do with the tragic assassina- 
tions of his father and uncle. 

In fact, Joe Kennedy is the common, 
garden-variety American kid who thought- 
lessly breaks his parents hearts, and he 
should not be dignified by wrapping him in 
a mantle of tragedy. 

ANSTISS DRAKE 

Chicago 


More Work, Less Schooling? 


Sir / It took me one year of teaching in a 
public high school to come to the same con- 
clusions as James Coleman and his staff 
[Aug. 27]. The young need and want more 
experience with life through work and ap- 
prenticeships. Our schools would not be 
plagued with widespread drug abuse and vi- 
olence if the incompetent and/or unmoti- 
vated were learning a skill through a job. 

CATHY MCCONN 

Houston 


Sir / Sociologist James Coleman wants our 
kids out of school and on the job without re- 
alizing that in an increasingly automated so- 
ciety with job openings on for the profes- 
sionally trained and skilled, there is a 
predictably small place, fcr those armed 
with only the winning smiles of youth. 

STEPHEN M. BLACIK 

Chicago 


Sir / James Coleman has only imperfectly 
sensed a major shortcoming in our formal 
and informal educational systems. This is 
the failure to help youths and adults under- 
stand and cope with the impact of leisure 
and recreation on their identities and rela- 
tionships with each other. For years. work 
activities provided a background against 
which we defined ourselves and others, but 
fundamental changes in society obviate as- 
signing such importance and significance to 
day. 3 k 

HEU ead terms, what is needed is not 
more work but the acceptance that tunes 
are changing, and that education needs 
be changed—not minimized. 

STEPHEN L. SMITH 

East Lansing, Mich. 


i it i day's edu- 
Sir / Although it is true that to T 
cational system places too much emphasis 
ona longer and longer academic career, my 
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experience finds no basis for Dr. Coleman's 
conclusions that school’s focus is “too nar- 
Tow" and does not provide such adult ne- 
cessities as the ability to manage one's own 
affairs or to engage in “intense, concentrat- 
ed involvement in an activity.” 

I have found many activities, partic- 
ularly at the high school level, in which stu- 
dents are actively involved, not only in par- 
Eel but in the planning of them as 
. „The solution is not to “limit school- 
ing," but to expand schooling to provide op- 
portunities to every student. 

ROGER PATTERSON 

Roseville, Minn. 


Goldwater Clarification 


Sir / You quote William Sullivan, former 
No. 3 man at the FBI, as stating that L.B.J. 
"advised the FBI that Goldwater would find 
it difficult to deny he knew Jenkins well per- 
sonally" [Aug. 27]. 

z My point is this: since Mr. Jenkins was 
in the news by reason of having been ar- 
rested on a morals charge, any suggestion 
in your magazine that I would find it dif- 
ficult to deny that I knew him well carries 
the kind of implication that I don't like one 
little bit. My acquaintance with Jenkins—as 
any one of your Capitol Hill correspondents 
could have established—was in connection 
with his membership in an Air Force Re- 
serve squadron which I headed. 

I never knew Jenkins socially and nev- 
er saw him outside of Reserve meetings, but 
this isa very, very important fact that could 
not be ascertained by any reader of your 
magazine. 

BARRY GOLDWATER 

U.S. Senator, Ariz. 

Washington, D.C. 


Two Votes for Superstar 


Sir / I thought Jesus Christ, Superstar was 
beautiful. What's all the fuss [Aug. 27]? 
Jesus looked Irish, Judas looked black. 
Mary Magdalen could have been Indian, 
Peter a WASP, and that sterling (Roman) 
character Herod possibly Jewish. There had 
to be a few Jewish people in the story. At 
least the high priests were fine looking lads! 

As the movie pointed out so clearly, 
we all had a hand init, didn't we? 

BETTY MENACHER 

Green Bay, Wis, 


Sir / When it gets to the point that there are 
only a handful of movies to watch in a cer- 
tain area and Jesus Christ, Superstar is one 
of them, I would gladly go see this rather 
than sit through an unnecessarily dirty skin 
flick or a sicky-sweet Disney film. As en- 
tertainment, Jesus Christ, Superstar con- 
tains enough joyously beautiful rock music 
to captivate any teen-ager, let alone any per- 
son interested in music; enough religious in- 
spiration to last a lifetime; and enough pure 
entertainment to keep this film around 
forever. — 

Long live Jesus Christ, Superstar! 
May it go down in film history as the best! 

DEBORAH ANN STEINHAUSER 

Homer, N.Y. 
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Sir/ Your article entitled “Chi 
Miss Cool on the Court” [Aw 
me to believe there is no hope ae 
up-and-coming women pros, t 
erwise. For if Miss Evert i5 lp 
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Bethesda, Md. 
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the story on his type 
ings of the empire b 
Illinois. His report: 


ae sun rises like a giant cheeseburger over Naperville’s gold- 
en arches as the early crew slogs on with its 5 a.m. ritual of scrub- 


bing, vacuuming and window washing. At 7 a.m. customers start 
wandering in and by 11 a.m. all 20 cooks 


and countergirls are busy turning out i 
burgers, fries, shakes, fish sandwiches and È 
apple pies for the fast-thickening lunch- 
time crowd, 

"Putting on my apron and my jaunty 
red paper cap that falsely identifies me 
as the manager, I watch in admiration as 
16-year-old Grillman Dick Caspermeyer 
fries his Quarter-Pounders. He lays them 
on the grill, flips, swivels, scrapes and dis- 
penses them with the speed and grace of 
a natural athlete. Little do I realize that 
I will soon fail miserably at imitating him. 

"At 12:30 p.m., just as the lunch 
crowd begins to subside, Manager Ralph 
Follinslaps a stack of quarter-pound beef 
patties into my hand and leads me to a siz- 
zling, lightly greased grill. "You're on, he 
says. l flop them crudely, unevenly on 
the grill and find a salt shaker thrust into 
my hand. ‘Salt, he commands. I salt. 
"Now hit the timer, and I reach up and 
push the timer button. This is easy, I think, and start to relax. “Scrape 
your grill, he orders sharply, and I start rubbing it with the scraper. 
‘No, get the edge into it, Follin corrects. I look over the grill and see 
two dozen customers staring at me—accusingly, it seems. 'Hey, your 
light is out" Follin shouts. / 

“J Junge for the spatula and flip the burgers over, splashing grease 
all over my apron. ‘When you lift them, don’t be afraid to get your fin- 
gers on them—they aren’t hot,’ he lies. I turn to face a bewildering 
array of buns, cheese slices, onion pieces, ketchup, mustard and un- 
identified sauces. Dick Caspermeyer comes over and shows me how 
to apply them. I scrape down my grill again, better this time. Soon it 
is | p.m. and there are no new orders for Quarter-Pounders. I place 
my spatula and scraper aside, hang up my hat and apron. “Not bad, 


Follin says— for a reporter. " 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Arabs’ Final Weapon 


"Oil and politics don’t mix,” Saudi Ara- 
bia’s King Feisal once proclaimed, 
brusquely rebuffing arguments that he 
should cut off oil to nations that sup- 
ported Israel. In the energy-crisis years 
of the 70s, however, oil and politics not 
only mix; they form an entirely new 
—and dangerously explosive—element 
in the equation of world power. That re- 
ality was made all too plain last week 
by Feisal himself. Speaking more 
strongly than ever before, he' very clear- 
ly warned the U.S. that its support of Is- 
rael might be at the price of Saudi oil 
—oil that the U.S. will desperately need 
in the decade ahead. 

"Other Measures." Coming from 

an Arab conservative who has always 
been considered one of America's good 
friends, Feisals words were, despite 
their restrained tone, particularly chill- 
ing. “As friends of the U.S. and in the in- 
terest of maintaining and cementing this 
friendship." he said in an interview with 
NBC, “we counsel the U.S. to change its 
one-sided policy of favoritism to Zion- 
ism and support against the Arabs. We 
are deeply concerned that if the U.S. 
does not change its policy, it will affect 
our relations with our American friends 
[and] place us in an untenable position 
in the Arab world. I want to draw the at- 
tention of my American friends to this 
serious situation so that we would not 
reach the point where we would be com- 
pelled to take other measures." 

Those "other measures" would al- 
most certainly not involve a complete 
closing of the Saudi oil spigot. More 
probably, Saudi Arabia might limit the 
expansion of oil production that the 
U.S. has counted on to fill its future 
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needs. Under plans announced last year, 
the Saudis had promised to boost pro- 
duction from 8,000,000 bbl. a day to 
20 million by 1980 (U.S. oil produc- 
tion, by contrast, is expected to remain 
at 12 million bbl. per day). So great is 
the world's thirst for oil—consumption 
will more than double during this dec- 
ade—that a decision by Saudi Arabia 
to allow only modest expansion might 
affect economic growth in the West. 

As if Feisal’s words were not warn- 
ing enough, Libya took another ina long 
series of actions designed to gain con- 
trol of its oil. The regime decreed that 
Libya would nationalize 51%—enough 
for full control—of five major oil com- 
panies operating ir the country, includ- 
ing properties owned by Exxon, Mobil, 
Texaco, Socal and Shell. The Libyan 
government also declared that the com- 
panies must raise the price of oil from 

$4.90 to $6 a barrel. If the oil com- 
panies give in to Libya, they may be 
forced to make similar deals with 
oil nations in the Persian Gulf. 
Oil, the chief fuel of the West, 
would become even more ex- 
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There will, however, 
American pressure on 
make greater efforts toward i 
peace settlement. The oil Nu E 
en the traditional power of the Israeli 
lobby in the U.S., State Department an- 
alysts believe. In fact, Henry Kissinger 
the first Jewish Secretary of State. may 
be in a better position than his prede- 
cessors to modify unwavering Ameri- 
can support for Israel. The Israelis, ac- 
cording to this view, may thus be made 
to soften their current hard line toward 
the Arabs. 

A Reasonable Man. In the long 
run, the Arab threats may backfire, es- 
pecially if the U.S. buckles down and ac- 
tively tries to conserve energy and to 
develop altogether new sources. The 
U.S. has vast supplies of oil tied up in 
shale deposits and there is, presumably, 
America's inexhaustible technological 
ingenuity, which may finally be able to 
make atomic power safe and profitable 
and harness the power of the sun. *Once 
your great country gets off its ass and 
turns all its unemployed scientists loose, 
there won't be a problem,” predicts a 
European spokesman for Shell Oil. 

That will take years. Meanwhile the 
U.S. must find some other means of 
keeping the oil flowing. Fortunately, 
Feisal is a reasonable man. "We're 
damned lucky we're dealing with Fei- 
sal and not Venezuela, Libya, or Alge- 
ria," says Wanda Jablonski, publisher 
of Petroleum Intelligence Weekly and 
an astute observer of theoil scene. Talk- 
ing with the King and with Israel's 
Golda Meir will undoubtedly be near 
the top of Henry Kissinger's agenda as 
Secretary of State. For some time to 
come, however, the U.S. must face a dis- 
turbing fact of life: There is a new game 


be much more 
the Israelis to 


in the Middle East, and the Arabs hold’ 


most of the cards. 
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CAMBODIA 


The Rebels Move 


Ever since the US. bombing halt 
went into effect on Aug. 15, the most 
ominous question about Cambodia’s fu- 
ture has been: When would the Hanoi- 
backed Khmer insurgents make their 
big move? Despite several weeks of con- 
centrated assaults by American B-52s, 
the rebel forces had been able to move 
to within ten miles of the capital of 
Phnom-Penh prior to the deadline. 
Those sweeping advances suggested 
that the troops of Cambodian President 
Lon Nol, once they were denied the sup- 
port of U.S. warplanes, would be hard- 
pressed to stave off a major enemy 
attack. 

Last week more than 5,000 insur- 
gents laid siege to a comparable force 
of government soldiers defending Kom- 
pong Cham, Cambodia’s third largest 
city (peacetime pop. 125,000, now 
about 65,000), approximately 50 miles 
northeast of Phnom-Penh. Lon Nol 
vowed that he would not let Kompong 
Cham fall and dispatched Major Gen- 
eral Sar Hor, the highly regarded Min- 
ister of Veteran Affairs, to take charge 
of its defenses. Nonetheless, the insur- 
gents steadily advanced. Using Amer- 
ican 105-mm. howitzers captured last 
month from fleeing government troops, 
they massively shelled the city, render- 
ing Kompong Cham's airport useless. 
Government supplies and reinforce- 
ments had to be brought in by boat con- 
voy, helicopter or air drop. By midweek, 
antigovernment gunners had zeroed in 
so closely on helicopter landing pads 
that many pilots could not land. The ad- 
vance was so rapid that two C-130s er- 
roneously dropped 28 tons of govern- 
ment supplies behind the insurgents' 
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lines, thus giving them plenty of new 
ammunition for their captured artillery. 
Though Lon Nol threw several 
thousand fresh reserves into the battle, 
the rebels continued to move toward the 
city’s limits. One government soldier, 
evacuated to a hospital in Phnom-Penh, 
moaned: “They just keep coming and 
coming.” At a large textile factory just 
outside the town—which had been built 
for Cambodia by China—Lon Nol's 
troops fled under fire while the work- 
ers and managers remained behind, try- 
ing unsuccessfully to hold back the in- 
surgent attacks. Inside the city itself, 
house-to-house fighting erupted around 
the central marketplace when rebel in- 
filtrators suddenly surfaced. Using ar- 
mored scout cars that they had captured 
from the government, the rebels moved 
against the governor’s mansion and its 
important helicopter pad. Despite insur- 
gent gains, the government said at 
week's end that it could hold the town, 
- however, and the outcome of the battle 
was still in doubt. 

Real Test. The battle for Kompong 
Cham thus became the first real test of 
Lon Nol's army since the end of U.S. 
bombing support. The Communist- 
backed forces would like to make that 
city their provisional capital after it is 
captured. Once Kompong Cham falls, 
little will prevent the insurgents from 
moving south for an onslaught against 
Phnom-Penh. In terms of timing, the in- 
surgents have the initiative. The cap- 
ital's defenses remain relatively weak, 
despite the occasionally strong showing 
of some government army units in 
clearing the highways that radiate from 
Phnom-Penh. Some military observers 
believe that the rebels may decide to 
hold off their attack until the end of 
the year, when the waters will have re- 
ceded from the monsoon-swollen coun- 
tryside, thus making movement of 
troops easier. A delay would also give 
them time to prepare an administrative 
cadre to take over the capital. 

There are no present signs that dip- 
lomatic efforts can avert what threatens 
to become a bloody battle for the 
capital. Talks involving the U.S. and 
North Viet Nam are getting nowhere. 
The Cambodians themselves are doing 
little to speed a negotiated peace. Lon 
Nol and his colleagues continue to hurl 
barbs and insults at former Cambodian 
Leader Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the 
insurgents’ principal spokesman; Siha- 
nouk returns the insults. The mood of 
Phnom-Penh itself does little to convey 
a feeling of urgency. It remains a leafy, 
dreamy city in which the state orches- 
tra could enthusiastically perform a 
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public concert of waltz music while ^ 


Kompong Cham was under seige. This 
loss of touch with reality was alluded 
to last week by retiring U.S. Ambas- 
sador Emory Swank at his farewell 
press conference in Phnom-Penh. Look- 
ing pale and tired after three years in 
Cambodia, Swank told reporters: “The 
war is losing its purpose and has less 
and less meaning.” 
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From the new 212 you'll hear no wow,no flutter, no click. Because 
philips let electronics take over from mechanics. Silent touch controls have 
replaced push buttons everywhere, even for speed selection. 

Aself-regulating tacho generator monitors speed constantly. And at the 
end of the record, the photo-electronic stop just blinks, never clicks 
The 212 uses the quiet precision of electronics to bring you better HiFi. 
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) , atches on the left 
4 p acl part of one of the 
i world's finest private horologi- 


tions. 
| cal ed the Wilsdorf Col- 


salle) of the Rolex Watch Company, 

SR Hans Wilsdorf, and is housed 

Y I! inside our headquarters in 

" ‘tl Geneva. . : 

"UP These virtually priceless 

"ll museum pieces are superb 

examples of the watchmaker's 

i craft. Even when they were 

"new, they were extremely cost- 

liy. Because true craftsmen are 

B rare, and their work takes time. 
Which is why Rolex watches 

jare also extremely costly. 

| Each one takes a year to 

| make. During that year, some 

ofthe finest craftsmen in 

f Switzerland build watches 

which are a perfect blend of the 

I ultimate in modern technology 

‘and the traditional skills of the 

| Wiss watchmaker. 

| Work starts on the Oyster 

156, which is carved from one 
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single solid block of 18ct. gold 
or surgical stainless steel. The 
making of the seamless Oyster 
case requires 162 entirely 
separate operations. 

Into it is fitted one of our 
patented inventions: a special 
winding crown, which actually 
screws down onto the case and 
is internally sealed for extra 
protection against water, dust 
and dirt. In most watches the 
winder is the weakest part. 

In a Rolex Oyster it is an addi- 
tional strength. 

Inside this virtually inde- 
structible shell our craftsmen 
carefully fit the rotor self- 
winding Perpetual movement, 
so precise that the Swiss Insti- 
tutes for Official Chronometer 
Tests have seen fit to award it 
the title of Chronometer. 

To pass all of these tests 
the movement, unguarded by 
its case, is hung in every wrist 
position, at various extreme 
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The worldS most superb watches 
have always been rather costly. 


temperatures, for 15 days and 
nights. 

A member of the British 
Antarctic expedition advance 
party was so impressed by the 
reliability of his Rolex that he 
wrote to us: “...In an environ- 
ment where most scientific 
instruments give trouble it 
seemed remarkable that one 
could wear a watch and not 
give it a moment's thought 
from one month to another yet 
be sure of its absolute 
accuracy...” 

So craftsmanship isn’t dead. 
Have a close look at a Rolex 
and see for yourself. You'll 
realise why men like Jackie 
Stewart and Thor Heyerdahl 
wear a Rolex. 

It's not just a watch. It's an 
heirloom. 


Owning one is 
almost as satisfying 
as making one. 
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ARAB DIPLOMATS ESCORTING TERRORISTS & HOSTAGES TO SYRIAN JET IN PARIS 


TERRORISM 


Crime and the 


Punishment 


Shortly before 9:30 a.m. one day 
last week, five well-dressed young Ar- 
abs walked into the consular section of 
the Saudi Arabian embassy in Paris. 
There, in a now familiar ritual of ter- 
ror, they pulled out automatic weapons 
and grenades and barricaded them- 
selves inside the embassy with 15 em- 
ployees whom they seized as hostages 


and threatened to kill if authorities ' 
\would not accede to their demands. 


The latest act of violence by Pal- 
estinian guerrillas took place on the an- 
niversary of the Munich massacre, in 
which members of a fedayeen organi- 
zation called Black. September killed 
eleven Israeli athletes during the Olym- 
pic Games. The embassy episode was 
perpetrated by a splinter group called 
Al *Iqab (the Punishment), which even 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
in Beirut professed not to know about. 
Despite the threatening tone of their 
words, the Punishment terrorists at first 
seemed intent on avoiding bloodshed, 
and in fact went out of their way to an- 
nounce that they "did not want to be an- 
other Munich.” 

As French authorities rushed heav- 
ily armed special police to surround the 
two-story embassy in Paris Passy dis- 
trict, the gunmen announced that they 
would release their hostages only if Jor- 
dan would free Abu Daud, a former 
high-ranking leader of Al-Fatah who is 
serving a life sentence in a Jordanian 
prison for allegedly plotting to, over- 
throw King Hussein’s regime. Jordan 
categorically refused.” The gunmen 
then temporarily shelved their insis- 
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the Saudi Arabian embassy In an, 
ed freedom for Abu Daud. inr sp eres 
those terrorists killed one Belgian a dial: 
ican diplomats who were being hel tages. 
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tence on Abu Daud's release and asked 
instead for a plane and crew to fly them 
to an Arab capital—preferably: Algiers, 
where the Summit Conference of Non- 
Aligned Countries was meeting. 

Under pressure from Arab diplo- 
mats who mediated between the guer- 
rillas and government officials in Paris, 
the French reluctantly agreed. The 
Arab diplomats, however, had trouble 
finding an airline willing to fly the ter- 
rorists, and the delay made the gunmen 
edgy. Trying to ease the tension, Ku- 
wait Ambassador Feisal Saleh Al-Mu- 
tawa stood on.the curb outside the 
embassy and through a megaphone 
pleaded with the terrorists to be rea- 
sonable. Explaining the difficulties in ar- 
ranging for a getaway plane, he shout- 
ed: “We couldn't contact the Arab 
Foreign Ministers in Algiers during the 
night. They were sleeping.” Retorted 
the gunmen: "We don't give a damn 
about their sleep! We're going to ex- 
ecute the hostages right away!" "Listen 
to me,” begged the ambassador. “You're 
getting upset unnecessarily. The French 
government and we are in entire agree- 
ment. The only thing missing is the 
plane." “All these words are useless,” 
the gunmen yelled back. "We are go- 
ing to start shooting in a few seconds, 
and the French women will be the first 
to be executed." 

Grim Warning. Luckily, they did 
not shoot. They set deadline after dead- 
line for the arrival of the plane and their 
departure, and each time one deadline 
expired they set another. About 27 
hours after they entered the embassy, 
Syrian Arab Airlines had provided a` 
Caravelle jet and the French govern- 
ment had arranged for safe transit. 
Packed into a minibus, the gunmen, 
their male hostages and Iraqi Ambas- 
sador Mohammed Naama El Naama 
(who had voluntarily substituted him- 
self for the women hostages) sped to 
Le Bourget airport. There the terror 
released El Naama and three em| 
of the embassy, pushed fou: 


" Saudis, onto the plane and took off. Af- 
ter flying to. Kuwait, where they ex- 
changed the Caravelle for a Kuwait Air- 
ways Boeing 707 capable of flying 6,200 
miles, they headed for Saudi Arabia. 
Circling over Riyadh. the Saudi capi- 
tal, they warned that unless Jordan re- 
i leased Abu Daud they would “throw 
Wi out the hostages one after the other.” 
aM Jordan remained firm in its refusal. 


When it became apparent that Jordan 
JP would not bend, the terrorists once 
3 again backed away from their ultima- 
yuE c tum and returned to Kuwait. 


At the airport in Kuwait another 
mini-drama ensued. The terrorists de- 
manded a car to drive them to Syria. 
but then they decided to hold hostage 
the driver, the head of the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization's office in Kuwait 
and the man who had been conducting 
fe negotiations. Totally exasperated by the 
d terrorists’ conduct. the Kuwait author- 
ities thereupon surrounded the plane 
with 100 police and a dozen armored 
cars. The gunmen were finally cowed 
and meekly surrendered, giving up their 
four Saudi hostages unharmed and end- 
ing their bizarre, fruitless odyssey. 


ISRAEL 


Battle of the Generals 


Not all of Israeli Defense Minister 
Moshe Dayan’s famous victories have 
been won on the desert sands. Last week 
he scored a notable triumph in a meet- 
ing of the Secretariat, the governing 
body of Israel’s ruling Labor Party. By 
a vote of 78-0, the members approved 
a Dayan-originated plan—long and bit- 
terly opposed by such doves as Foreign 
Minister Abba Eban and Finance Min- 
ister Pinhas Sapir—for Israeli economic 
penetration into the occupied Arab ter- 
ritories. The Secretariat vote enormous- 
ly enhanced Dayan’s position within the 
Labor Party and quite possibly estab- 
lished him as the man most likely to suc- 
ceed Golda Meir as Premier. 

The fate of the plan—which calls 
for the Israeli treasury to put up $287 
million for new development projects 

— in the occupied territories, including Si- 
- nai and the Gaza—was never really in 
... doubt. Sapir left before the vote, asking 
_ —in an admission of defeat—to have 
his recorded in the affirmative. In all, 
83 members of the 161-member Sec- 
| retariat were absent; some presumably 
felt that the result of the vote was as- 
sured, but others felt nervous about ex- 
pressing their opposition. 
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ever vote for this document." Sneered 
Golda Meir: "I have lived through 50 
years of political activity and never be- 
fore have we had a comrade who set 
himself up as a messiah." Taken aback, 
Eliav announced that he would not vote 
at all. 

Enactment of the development plan 
—Nwhich makes it appear less and less 
likely that Israel wili ever voluntarily 
surrender any part of the occupied 
territories—has profound international 
implications. In fact, the Secretariat 
vote was not inspired by any spirit of 
nose-thumbing defiance toward the 
U.N. or the Arab world, but by Labor 
Party fears about the outcome of next 
month’s general election. Although La- 
bor has ruled throughout Israel's 25- 
year history, it has never commanded an 
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Knesset (Parliament). The charismatic 
Dayan, who is somewhat more popular 
with the electorate at large than he is 
with other leaders of the Labor Party, . 
had threatened, in effect, to sulk in his 
tent through the election if the plan was 
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have apparently been placated, Labor 
faces strong opposition from a brand- 
new and imposing middle-of-the-road 
coalition. After a month of fitful ne- 
gotiations, four center and right-of-cen- 
ter parties agreed to form a National 
Liberal Union. Two of its components 
the Herut and Liberal parties, have co. 
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lotion and hope. 


{from the war, certain key details 
in to be ironed out. Under the 
lis: of the agreement, Islamabad and 
Wa—after the simultaneous repa- 
iion of detainees is completed—will 
$ into direct negotiations on the 
lot 195 ranking Pakistani P.O.W.s 
Bangladesh wants to try for war 
mes. The prisoners will remain in 
flan custody until the. question is 
lled. 
flt is also uncertain how many Bi- 
fs, many of whom were partisans 
ihe Pakistani forces during the war 
Mas a result face a bleak future in 
ladesh, will be allowed to go to 
Stan. The initial exchange is es- 
Bled to involve about 80,000, al- 
bh Bangladesh has said that as 
n 250,000 Biharis have indi- 
| SUE to be repatriated. 
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ed out that the agreement cont 
nothing that could not have been 
worked out a year ago, But Pakistani 
Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, 
who held the weakest Cards, felt it nec- 
essary to shore up his own political 
foundations at home before risking do- 
mestic disfavor by dealing with his 
country’s enemies. In the end, he ac- 
quiesced almost totally to a joint pro- 
posal offered last April by India and 
Bangladesh. 

In addition to ending the suffering 
of countless people, the agreement will 
have far-reaching political consequenc- 
es. Pakistan has pledged to recognize 
the independence of its former eastern 
wing, thereby clearing the way for Ban- 
gladesh to become a member of the 
U.N. some time this fall. Hopes are 
high that disputes over national debts 
incurred before the breakup can now 
be quickly resolved and that a mu- 
tually beneficial economic relationship 
between the countries can be re-es- 
tablished. For its part, India is relieved 
of the $1,000,000-a-month burden of 
maintaining the prisoners. 

The agreement should also go a 
long way toward balancing the rela- 
tions of the subcontinent nations with 
their big-power neighbors. New Delhi, 
which has a friendship treaty with the 
Soviet Union, is anxious to upgrade 
its diplomatic relations with Peking as 
a counterweight to Russian influence. 
As Pakistan’s closest ally, China has 
withheld recognition of Bangladesh, 
and last year used its veto in the Se- 
curity Council to deny it U.N. mem- 
bership. Some sources in Dacca now 
believe that Peking will recognize Ban- 
gladesh even before Pakistan does. That 
would allow the Chinese to recover a 
profitable market for their manufac- 
tured goods—and offset the favorable 
impression that Moscow made in Ban- 
gladesh by its postwar relief efforts. 
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SOVIET UNION 


Challenge and Reprisal 


_ If they beat me, I will admit any- 
thing.” Soviet Historian Pyotr Yakir 
told a journalist before he was arrested 
last year. “I know this from my former 
experience in the camps. But you'll 
know it won't be the real me speaking.” 
Last week Yakir was paraded be- 
fore 300 foreign and Russian newsmen 
for an extraordinarily confessional 
press conference at Moscow’s Journal- 
ists’ Club. Looking remarkably fit de- 
Spite 15 months of pretrail detention 
and interrogation, the leonine-headed 
dissident recited a prepared statement 
in a monotone while smoking Bulgarian 
cigarettes and sipping Caucasian min- 
eral water. Along with his convicted co- 
defendant, Economist Viktor Krasin. 
Yakir repeated the recantations that 
had earned them both relatively mild 
Sentences (three years in prison and 
three years of exile) at their trial on 
charges of subversion (TIME, Sept. 10). 
Latest Effort. Yakir, who has al- 
ready served 17 years in Soviet prison 
camps, insisted that he had worked for 
foreign anti-Soviet organizations and 
received payment from Western jour- 
nalists for passing on material critical of 
the U.S.S.R. The dissident movement, 
said Yakir and Krasin, was a foreign 
plot. For longtime Moscow hands, the 
chilling recital recalled the public con- 
fessions at the purge trials of the 1930s. 
Soviet spokesmen went out of their way 
last week, however, to insist that the 
conviction of Yakir and Krasin did not 
represent a return to Stalinism. 
Broadcast on Soviet state television, 
the press conference was the latest ef- 
fort by the Kremlin to dismiss domes- 
tic critics of the regime as foreign agents 
even as the state further terrorizes the 
dwindling band of dissidents. At the 
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Shaw cabled last week that “the Soviet 
leaders are setting the stage for the 
meeting of the European Security Con- 
ference in Geneva on Sept.18. They are 
putting the West on notice that they are 
eager to import foreign technology, but 
are adamant in rejecting the ‘freer flow’ 
of ideas proposed by Western ESC na- 
tions. The Soviets have revealed that 
dissent is a live issue at home; contra- 
dicted their claim that the dissenters are 
few and unimportant, reverted to Sta- 
linist methods of marshaling opinion, 


gram. Violinists David Oistrakh and and openly challenged the West as to 
Leonid Kogan wrote that Sakharov is how Qu DNE to stand by E: 
“stirring up the dying coals of the cold humanist beliefs. Soviet suppression O 
war." Dmitri eA who once Sou D short, i EE. 
raised Stalin for his "wise and del. as much of a challenge to the SI, Gs 
feate” musical advice, joined Aram the recent Soviet MIRV (multiple target- 
Khachaturian and other composers in able re-entry vehicles) tests that violat- 
accusing Sakharov of debasing “the ed the spirit of the SALT talks and cf 
honor and dignity of the Soviet intel- Nixon-Brezhnev summitry.” 
ligentsia.” Scientists, writers, even farm- 
ers and factory workers chimed in with 
other messages of accusation against 
the two dissidents. 

Legal Action. This highly orches- 
trated campaign is obviously calculated 
to prepare public opinion for legal ac- 
tion against Sakharov, who helped de- 
velop the Soviet hydrogen bomb, and 
Solzhenitsyn, the Nobel prizewinning 
author. Just as obviously, bold recent 
statements by both men to foreign jour- 
nalists have strained the Kremlin’s tol- 
erance close to the breaking point. 
Speaking of East-West détente at a 
Moscow press conference last month, 
Sakharov warned that “rapprochement 
without democratization is very danger- 
ous. It might lead to very grave conse- 

! quences inside our country and contam- 
inate the whole world with an 
antidemocratic character.” This was 
strong criticism indeed of Party Secre- 
tary Leonid Brezhnev's policy of seek- 
ing economic cooperation abroad while WANG HUNG-WEN 
putting down dissent at home. Sakharov 
compounded his offense by recom- 

- mending one action that the U.S. Con- CHINA 
giess could Be to open Soviet doors i 
—adopting the Jackson Amendment, * 
which would bar most-favored-nation The Symbolic Worker 
REO status to countries restricting “We have too many elderly people 

emigration. in our government. 
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same time, a massive Soviet press cam- 
paign was mounted against the two tow- 
ering spiritual leaders of Russia's "dem- 
ocratic movement,” Physicist Andrei 
Sakharov and Novelist Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn. With an evident absence of 
: spontaneity, hundreds of indignant let- 
| ter writers spewed forth abuse against 

the two intellectuals in the pages of 
Pravda, Izvestia and other official news- 
papers. In part, the list of Sakharov's 
and Solzhenitsyn's accusers read like 
an "S. Hurok presents" concert pro- 
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ve aek Daddy's Big Mouth 

) Albania lFor manic bombast and sheer tact- 
he smileseess, none of the world's leaders can 
ive a knilpete with the big mouth of Ugan- 
mediate General Idi (“Big Daddy") Amin 
with othes fi. Were it not for his dismal record 
ooking W{fapricious dictator—in addition to 
aost idealsțlling 42.000 noncitizen Asians 
r of pes] Uganda, he has crippled the coun- 
party si geonomy in the 32 months since 
Vang is ad Wenn coup—Big Daddy’s brand 
wn  quaniif?>al buckshot might be considered 
; struct M8. As it is, his off-the-cuff ora- 
> may mes reflects his instability and 
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go to the hospital to make yourselves 
very clean, or you will infect the whole 
population. I don't want you spoiled by 
gonorrhea.” (In an address to students 
of Kampala's Makerere University, 
summer 1972.) 

"| want to assure you that I love 
you very much, and if you had been a 
woman, I would have considered mar- 
rying you.” (/n a telegram to an old ad- 
versary, Tanzanian President Julius 
Nyerere, August 1972.) 

Amin claims to admire the U.S., yet 
he has gone out of his way to needle 
President Nixon and sent him a July 
4th greeting wishing him a "speedy re- 
covery" from Watergate. 

Last week Big Daddy did it again. 
Learning that the President had been 
nominated for the Nobel Peace Prize, 
he snidely wired the White House: “I 
should like to congratulate you for the 
nomination. However, I have reason to 
believe the organization that has nom- 
inated you merely wishes you to hear 
of the nomination so that you can re- 
cover from the Watergate affair. My 
reason for holding this view is that it is 
very discouraging for real peacemakers 
in the world to hear of your nomina- 
tion... | am led to the conclusion that 

our nominators were not serious in 


their choice." 


JAPAN 


The World's Most 


Expensive Cup of Coffee 


A notable byproduct of Japan's 
swift rise to economic superpower sta- 
tus is a mildly bizarre cult of the pe 
tag. Some of the best customers ol ag 
galleries on Madison Avenue an à 
Faubourg St. Honoré these Mes um 
dealers from Tokyo or Osaka, 
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pockets stuffed with yen, who are will- 
Ing to pay astronomical sums for 
French impressionist paintings. Japa- 
nese buyers are equally conspicuous at 
the yearling auctions in Saratoga and 
Deauville, bidding handsomely for the 
best thoroughbreds. In fact, the Japa- 
nese seem to have supplanted the ste- 
reotype Texans as the world’s most 
eager status seekers. 

One man who has shrewdly ex- 
ploited his compatriots’ fixation on 
expensive luxuries is Keishiro Funa- 
koshi, proprietor of the Akaneya 
Coffee Shop in scenic Karuizawa, a 
popular mountain resort 100 miles 
northwest of Tokyo. There, for 9,900 
yen (roughly $38), he serves what must 
surely be the world's most expensive 
cup of coffee. Funakoshi readily con- 
cedes that it is not so much the qual- 
ity of his coffee (a home-blended brew 
of charcoal-roasted grains freshly 
ground for each customer) or the décor 
of his establishment (a narrow, dark 
wooden hut decorated in rustic Min- 
gei style). as the defiantly exorbitant 
prices that attract hordes of tourists to 
his coffee shop. 

"People come to Karuizawa with 
the expectation of spending money," he 
says, "so why shouldn't I help them in 
this endeavor?" Even those who do not 
sample the $38 cup of coffee—served 
ata special table by a kimono-clad wait- 
ress in a ritual that resembles a tea cer- 
emony—can leave-the Akaneya with 
the feeling of having been overcharged. 
A weaker brew, served in less ornate 
cups, costs à steep 495 yen (more than 
three times the standard price) when 
taken at the counter. That is where the 
majority of Funakoshi's customers sit, 
hoping to see someone come in and or- 
der the special $38 cup. Hardly anyone 
complains about the high prices. As Fu- 
nakoshi explains it: "Compared to 
9.900 yen, 495 is a real bargain." 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Revisionist History 


Settlers in Santa Fe were in a fes- 
tive mood when they chose the city 
plaza as the site for a 33-ft. obelisk ded- 
icated to *the heroes who have fallen 
in the various battles with savage In- 
dians in the Territory of New Mexico.” 
A plaque bearing that inscription went 
onto the monuments cornerstone in 
1868, and there is no record that any- 
one found it objectionable. } 
Times change, however, and leaders 
of the American Indian Movement now 
condemn use of the word savage as 
“racism and prejudice.” They want the 
obelisk destroyed. Governor Bruce 
King agreed with their sentiments but 
not with their draconian solution, so he 
suggested substituting fierce for savage. 
“That’s playing with history," ob- 
jected State Cultural Properties Review 
Committee Chairman Albert Schroe- 
der. "It's the most ridiculous thing I’ve 
ever heard,” said State Historian Myra 
Ellen Jenkins. As the controversy wore 
on, one Santa Fe wag suggested plac- 
ing a fig leaf over the word savage. 
Someone else proposed a second obe- 
lisk dedicated to “the gallant Indians 
who died fighting for their homeland.” 
The Santa Fe city council turned the 
problem over to the state. Its solution: 
j an explanatory plaque, to be placed 
| | alongside the offending monument, that 


will read in part: "Monument texts are 
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wont to reflect the character of the time 
in which they are written and the tem- 
per of those who wrote them. Hope- 
fully, attitudes change and prejudices 
dissolve." 


Potluck 


No one paid much attention to the 
two casually dressed young men who 
walked into a cable-television office in 
Gainesville, Fla., last week. They smiled 
at a young volunteer manning a tele- 
phone for the Jerry Lewis muscular dys- 
trophy telethon, laid a brown paper bag 
in front of her, and said pleasantly, 
“Here, this is for you." Then they left. 
Local Muscular Dystrophy Chairman 
Ron Bauldree opened the bag and found 
ten bundles of mostly $20 and $100 
bills. Attached was a note: “$10,000 for 
M.D. collected by the Gainesville Mar- 
ijuana Dealers Association. Right on." 

A stunned Bauldree summoned po- 
lice, who determined that the money 
had not been stolen. So it was sent to 
the headquarters of the muscular dys- 
trophy campaign. As to the identity of 


' the donors, Sun Bank Vice President 


Jim Johnson declared: “It could be lo- 
cal marijuana dealers who just wanted 
to do something nice. From what I hear, 
giving $10,000 certainly wouldn’t hurt 
them financially.” There is, of course, 
no official Gainesville Marijuana Deal- 
ers Association—at least not yet. But 
as pot smoking becomes increasingly 
accepted (TIME, Sept. 10), a new breed 
of long-haired millionaire philanthro- 
pists may be appearing on the horizon. 
What next? A pot dealers’ hospital 
wing? Operas commissioned for the 
counterculture? University fellowships 
in psychedelic studies? 


Beware the Russian Trader 


During the days of the cold war, it 
was widely believed that the wily Rus- 
sians would, unless watched with the 
greatest suspicion, outwit the simple- 
hearted Americans at every turn. The 
myth has turned out to be true—in a 
most embarrassing way. Last year the 
Soviet Union, needing grain because of 
serious crop failures, sent a delegation 
to hole up in a New York hotel to buy 
wheat—440 million bushels of it. The 
U.S., long plagued by grain surpluses 
obligingly held the export price of 
wheat at $1.63 per bu. by subsidizing 
farmers and grain dealers to the tune 
of nearly $300 million. It even provid- 
ed the U.S‘S.R. with $750 million in 
credit to make the deal possible. Thus 
the Soviets made Off with one-fourth of 
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e Peoples Business: Nixon v. Congress 


eRichard Nixon delivered his State 


ile Union messages last February 
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the economic problem. The Wholesale 
Price Index for August ballooned by 
5.8%, the biggest monthly increase since 
1946 and the third biggest since the 
Government started keeping such rec- 
ords in 1902. Nearly all of the increase 
was- caused by runaway farm-level 
prices for food, which rose by an as- 
tronomical 23.196 in a month—a new 
record by far and an inflation rate usu- 
ally associated with banana republics. 
Moreover, the retail price of the na- 
tion's favorite main dish, beef, seemed 
headed for a new round of increases, at 
least for a while. The Cost of Living 
Council removed price ceilings on beef 
cuts at week's end and Council Direc- 
tor John T. Dunlop admitted that the re- 
sult was likely to be a "bulge" in prices. 
However, since feed-lot owners have 
been building up their herds in antic- 
ipation of the action, increased supplies 
may hold down some price increases. 
Inan attempt to prove that the sum- 
mer's roaring inflation has not com- 
pletely taken the spine out of the Pres- 
ident’s Phase IV, the Cost of Living 
Council began to reassert itself. It or- 
dered the nation's major auto firms to 
cut back their proposed increases in 
1974 models by 10% to 30%. The de- 
cisionstill allows the Big Four automak- 
ers to raise their prices by amounts rang- 
ing from $51 to $74 a car. In addition, 
the council ordered the big firms in the 
steel, tire, paper and detergent indus- 
tries to postpone already-announced 


XON TAKING A NEWSMAN'S QUESTION DURING TELEVISED PRESS CONFERENCE IN THE WHITE HOUSE EAST ROOM 


price increases until their executives can 
appear at hearings to justify thém. 

Nixon made it clear, both in his 
press conference and in his new mes- 
sage, that Congress's primary respon- 
sibility in holding down inflation is to 
live within the budget. Said Nixon: "It 
is very disconcerting to note that al- 
ready before the Congress are spending 
proposals which, if enacted, would bust 
the budget to the tune of at least 36 bil- 
lion." Yet, ina quick turnabout, he ruled 
out any substantial saving from a re- 
duction in military spending. 

Seven Steps. In his State of the 
Union II, Nixon also presented propos- 
als to alleviate the energy crisis. He rec- 
ommended seven steps, including con- 
struction of the Alaskan oil pipeline, 
deregulation of natural-gas prices at the 
wellhead—a step that would surely 
force prices sharply upward—and the 
funding of further research into coal 
gasification and other new energy sourc- 
es. Finally, Nixon urged Congress to 
take action on a whole series of domes- 
tic programs, including the better- 
schools bill and the better-communities 
bill, two revenue-sharing measures that 
would transfer from federal to local au- 


thorities much of the decision-making .— 
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tion's problems but the two bodies that 
have given him the most trouble: Con- 
gress and the press. When he went be- 
fore newsmen last week, he was more 
confident and commanding tban in any 
other recent appearance. He still grew 
noticeably tense and uncomfortable 
when asked questions about Watergate 
or his personal finances, but it was clear 
that he has correctly sized up the press- 
conference format as one in which he 
holds the advantage (see THE PRESS). 
Among the highlights: 
ON MINIMUM WAGES. Nixon announced 
that he would veto a bill passed by Con- 
gress setting the minimum wage at 
$220 an hour. That rate, an increase 
of 38% over the present $1.60 mini- 
mum, “would give an enormous boost 
to inflation” and might “deny employ- 
ment opportunities to unskilled and 
„ younger workers" by requiring employ- 
í ers to pay more than their services are 
worth. Nixon said that he will ask Con- 
gress to write a new bill. 
ON A TAX INCREASE. While he agreed that 
there should be changes in the tax laws, 
Nixon said, “there isn’t a chance that a 
responsible tax bill would be passed by 
this Congress.” That appeared to rule 
out any effort by the Administration to: 
slow down inflation by raising either 
corporate or personal taxes, a course 
that many economists have urged. 
ON VICE PRESIDENT AGNEW. The President 
declined to discuss Agnew's legal sta- 
tus but reiterated his carefully hedged 
support for Agnew "during the period 
that he has served as Vice President" 
—an endorsement that sounds more 
damning every time it is recited. 
ON HIS SAN CLEMENTE TAX PAYMENTS. Nix- 
- on indicated that he had not paid a cap- 
ital gains tax on the sale of four-fifths 
of his San Clemente property to Pals 
Bebe Rebozo and Robert Abplanalp in 
1970, and that his decision not to do so 
was accepted by the Internal Revenue 
Service. If he did not pay a tax—and 
did not, for complicated technical rea- 
sons, defer it—the President must have 
‘claimed that he realized no profit on 
the transaction. Yet Nixon managed to 
eep his house and six acres of choice 
waterfront land while selling off 8096 


* k -Of his property for 83% of his purchase 


price. How such a deal could avoid a 
capital gains tax remained a mystery. 
By implying that the nation must 
deal with Watergate and its other prob- 
lems on an either-or basis, the Presi- 
dent was oversimplifying the choice. 
Neither will go away. As for the econ- 
omy, Nixon noted: “It’s very easy to 
turn the crank so tight that you have a 
hard. landing"—meaning that a wild, 
groping effort to stamp out inflation at 
t could easily trigger a recession. 
illful management, especially in 
credibility to the Phase IV 
guidelines, most economists believe that 
- such a possibility can still be averted. 
Despite his own recent hard landings, 
Nixon finally seems to realize that a re- 
-mewed confidence in his own leadership 
"isa vital part of the salvage effort. — 
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THE CONGRESS 


“No Apologies fo 


The members of Congress had scarcely 
unpacked their bags after returning 
from summer recess when President 
Nixon's challenge hit them. Fresh from 
talking to their constituents, they were 
well aware that the American public is 
impatient to get on with the country's 
business, but they deeply resented the 
President's attempt to blame them for 
a "very disappointing" showing. In fact, 
the record of the 93rd Congress is far 
from dismal—though unsatisfactory to 
the President—and the first sounds of 
the new session were sounds of irrita- 
tion at the President's tactics. 

Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield and House Speaker Carl AI- 
bert jointly declared that "Congress 
does not ‘perform’ at the behest of this 
President or any President. The Con- 
gress acts in accord with its independent 
judgment of what is best for the nation 
and the people. There are no apologies 
to be made for this Congress. It has 
done, it is doing, and it will continue to 
do the people’s business.” Returning to 
the Senate seven months after being 
shot in a holdup, John Stennis of Mis- 
sissippi defended Congress. He said that 
he had heard that Senators were “not 
living up to their responsibilities. I don't 
believe one word of that.” 

Six Vetoes. So far this session, 
Democratic leaders point out, Congress 
has passed a total of 106 bills, a figure 
that compares favorably with past con- 
gressional performances. By counting 
up committee reports, roll-call votes, 
hours in session and bills enacted, the 
Congressional Quarterly concluded that 
the legislative record of the 93rd Con- 
gress so far is the equal of most (al- 
though it has sided with the President 
on only 43% of the issues on which he 
has taken a stand, as compared with 
66% last year). “There are only seven 
Senators on the Watergate committee,” 
says Robert Byrd, Democratic Whip in 
the Senate. “The remaining 528 mem- 
bers of Congress have been busy in 
other committees, and I think the idea 
that they have been preoccupied with 
Watergate should be debunked.” Re- 
publican Senator Charles Percy agrees: 
"[ can't keep up with my work and 
watch the hearings. Watergate is the 
only issue on which my constituents are 
more informed than I am." 

Congress has been so active, in fact, 
that the President has vetoed six key 
bills that it passed: restoration of im- 
pounded grants for rural water-and 

sewer projects; vocational rehabilita- 
tion for the handicapped; a requirement 
for Senate confirmation of the present 
and any future director and deputy di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget; a ban on the use of congres- 
sionally appropriated funds to- pay 
for bombing in Cambodia; emergency 
medical care; and, last week, nincrease 
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neously relaxed and assertive when he 
met with G.O.P. congressional leaders 
last week to map out Strategy for get- 
ting his legislative programs passed. 
“Glad to see you all," he jauntily be- 
gan. During the course of the two-hour 
and ten-minute meeting, Watergate was 
not mentioned once, nor was Vice Pres- 
ident Agnew, who happened to be pres- 
ent. Nixon put forward 37 different pro- 
posals, most of them reworkings of 
earlier bills on foreign trade, housing, 
energy and crime. Said a congressional 
leader: "He was very much in control 
of what he wanted to do, what he want- 
ed to say, what he did say." 
Anti-Power Mood. Once again, he 
was urging on Congress his New Fed- 
eralism, though it goes against the con- 
gressional grain. In place of a collec- 
tion of categorical grant programs, he 
has proposed special revenue-sharing 
schemes that would give federal funds 
to states and localities to spend pretty 
much as they see fit. Congress objects 
because it would lose control of pro- 
grams it presently supervises; it also 
worries that local officials would use the 
money for purposes that were not in- 
tended. Congress has been slow to act 
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approve it without an amendment. Most 
members of Congress appear to favor 
Senator Henry Jackson's proposal to 
deny most-favored-nation treatment to 
any country that does not allow free 
emigration, a measure aimed mainly 
at easing restrictions on Soviet 
Jews. f 

The warfare between the President 
and Congress has not been total, how- 
ever. Nixon has signed 25 major bills 
passed by Congress. They include a new 
farm program that provides payments 
to farmers when prices fall below a cer- 
tain level; a highway act that allows cit- 
ies to fihance mass transit from the 
Highway Trust Fund; an economic sta- 
bilization act that continues for anoth- 
er year the President's authority to im- 
pose wage and price controls; and a 
boost in Social Security payments. De- 
spite his tough rhetoric, the President 
has also shown a willingness to com- 
promise on bills extending public health 
services, providing for a public works 
program, expanding airports and in- 
creasing veterans' payments. 

Last week the Senate, too, drew 
back from an aggressive position. It 
rejected measures to reduce the bud- 
UPI 
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on the revenue-sharing programs for ed- 
ucation, urban community develop- 
ment and manpower training. : 
Nixon's foreign trade bill is sim- 
ilarly stalled. It would vastly increase 
the powers of the President by giving 
him the right to negotiate trade agree- 
ments or raise and lower tariffs or quo- 
tas on goods from foreign countries 
without congressional approval. In the 
wake of Watergate, Congress is scarce- 
ly in a mood to add to presidential 
power, though it may be willing to com- 
promise on the issue. The President's 
proposal, moreover, would give him 
authority to grant most-favored-nation 
Status to Communist nations, including 
the Soviet Union. Though this is a 
basic element of thé American-Rus- 
sian détente, Congress is unlikely: to 
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get for the President's Domestic Coun- 
cil and to require congressional ap- 
proval of security improvements for 
the President's private homes. "Since 
the time of Socrates, politics has been 
the art of compromise," House Ma- 
jority Leader Thomas P. O'Neill ob- 
served. "When Haldeman 3nd Ehrlich- 
man were running the White House, 
the President treated Congress like a 
stepchild. Mel Laird is over there now. 
He says of himself: ‘I’m a child of Con- 
gress.’ Now is the time for Laird to 
come over here and sit down with us.” 
Getting the message, Laird called 
O'Neill about setting up a meeting 
plied O'Neill: “We can give a 
and you can give a little” If e 
is given on both sides the bi 

the people may yet go fo 
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Two Conflicting Agnew Scenarios 


"Though mists of scandal obscure the fu- 
ture of Vice President Spiro Agnew, 
hardly anyone seems in any great rush 
to dispel them. Agnew himself, after his 
meeting with President Nixon, spent the 
rest of the Labor Day weekend at the 
seashore. George Beall, the U.S. Attor- 
ney in Baltimore heading an investiga- 
tion into Agnew’s past financial deal- 
ings with Maryland engineers and 
contractors, was on vacation all last 
week, and a grand jury that might even- 
tually hear evidence against the Vice 
President was marking time. Aides to 
Attorney General Elliot Richardson 
said that he had not yet decided wheth- 
er there was sufficient evidence to seek 
an indictment against Agnew, or if there 
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is, whether impeachment would have to 
be sought first. While there was little of- 
ficial activity, however, there was con- 
tinued speculation about Agnew’s fate. 
Spokesmen for both Nixon and Ag- 
new claim that their meeting on Sept..1 
was routine, and that the possibility of 
the Vice President's resignation was not 
even discussed, but other sources famil- 
jar with the case told different stories. 
Two such sources, both well informed, 
gave conflicting scenarios of what has 
been, and is, happening, - 
SCENARIO A (from a friend and adviser 
of Agnew): Agnew had been told by 
his lawyers that he will be indicted by 
the Baltimore grand jury, and he want- 
ed to be the first to inform Nixon of 
this. He did so at the meeting and then 
laid out his plans for dealing with the 
danger. He said he would not resign and 


he would not take refuge behind a y 


constitutional claim that he is not sub 
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ject to indictment unless first im- 
peached. To take that stand would only 
protract the proceedings, hurting the 
President too. But he wanted Nixon to 
be aware of this course because it might 
affect the President's own constitutional 
defense in the Watergate case. 

Agnew intends, by this account, to 
seek a speedy trial and to fight the in- 
dictments head-on in court. He will 
admit accepting some funds from con- 
tractors and consultants, Agnew's 
friend says, but will claim that this mon- 
ey was not for his personal use but for 
campaign purposes. He will argue that 
he promised nothing, and gave nothing, 
in return for the contributions. If any fa- 
voritism was shown to the donors while 
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he was Baltimore County executive or 
Governor of Maryland, it was done by 
his subordinates. Thus he will be found 
innocent of the charges and will be 
exonerated. ; 
SCENARIO B (from other sources close to 
the case): Agnew's resignation was dis- 
cussed with Nixon at their lengthy meet- 
ing, but the Vice President presented:a 
persuasive case against his leaving of- 
fice. This upset the tentative timetable 
of the prosecution in his case. Justice 
Department officials had anticipated 
Agnew’s resignation, and were prepared 
to present evidence against him to the 
grand jury beginning this week. But Ag- 
new now expects to fight any such move 
as illegal on constitutional grounds. This 
could tie up the case for many months 
The moment he learns that any crim- 
inal evidence against him is going -to 
the grand jury in Baltimore, his. 
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mands impressive respect in Congress. 
Main drawback: both at Defense and 
at the White House, Laird has never hes- 
itated to voice disagreement with 
Nixon, is thus considered too indepen- 
dent. Nixon doesn’t greatly like him. 
SENATOR HOWARD BAKER, 47. The 
G.O.P. superstar in the Watergate hear- 
ings, Baker is one of the Republicans’ 
new lights and could help Nixon put 
Watergate behind him. Main drawback: 
Nixon finds it hard to forgive anyone 
connected with the Ervin committee. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL ELLIOT RICHARD- 
SON, 53. Respected and utterly respect- 
able as an administrator, Richardson 
could give the post-Watergate admin- 
istration a believable air of reform. 
Main drawback: Richardson made the 
appointment of Special Watergate Pros- 
ecutor Archibald Cox, now regarded in 
the White House as a partisan enemy 
Out to “get” Nixon. 

The only trouble with such logical 
predictions is that Nixon’s actual nom- 
inations are often highly unpredictable. 
Spiro Agnew is good evidence of that. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


The Indictments Begin 


John Ehrlichman, once the chief 
White House adviser on all domestic af- 
fairs, has steadfastly denied knowing in 
advance of the break-in at the office of 
Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist. A county 
grand jury in Los Angeles last week de- 
cided otherwise. It indicted Ehrlichman 
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and three other former White House 
aides—Egil Krogh, David Young and 
G: Gordon Liddy—for the plebeian 
crime of burglary. Ehrlichman was also 
charged with perjury. 

Not Traceable. In a total of eight 
days of hearings, the grand jury took 
testimony from 30 witnesses, including 
four who had participated in the break- 
in but had been granted immunity: E. 
Howard Hunt, Bernard Barker, Euge- 
nio Martinez and Felipe de Diego. The 
jury reportedly monitored the Senate 
Watergate hearings and then replayed 
tapes of Ehrlichman's testimony to 
check for discrepancies. His indictment 
for burglary was based partly on three 
White House memorandums, especially 
a memo from Young and Krogh on 
Aug. 11, 1971, in which Ehrlichman ap- 
proved a “covert operation" to procure 
the psychiatrists files on Ellsberg. 
Along with his initial, Ehrlichman had 
jotted down: “If done under your as- 
surance that it is not traceable." 

Ehrlichman contended that he did 
not have burglary in mind when he gave 
his O.K:; he was thinking of persuad- 
ing a doctor or nurse to get the Ells- 
berg psychiatric files, or of having Lid- 
dy's team of White House "plumbers" 
pose as investigators who were entitled 
to see the reports. Other testimony ap- 
parently also implicated Ehrlichman. 
Young, who invoked the Fifth Amend- 
ment before the Los Angeles grand j 
had reportedly told a federal gr 
in Washington as well as the 
the Senate Watergate con 
Ehrlichman. defin 
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knowledge of the Ellsberg break-in. 
Bail was set at a token $500 for the 
four former White House aides. As a 
courtesy, arrest warrants were delayed 
fora week to give them all time to get to 
Los Angeles. But they did not need the 
delay. Krogh surrendered almost imme- 
diately, pleaded not guilty and pro- 
fessed "some real regrets over what has 
taken place in terms of injuring inno- 
cent persons." Then came Young, then 
Ehrlichman, more tanned and thinner 
than he used to be. He pleaded not guilty 
and was taken off for fingerprinting and 
mug shots. Liddy, who is serving a sen- 
tence of up to 20 years for the Water- 
gate break-in, will have to stand trial 
once again in Los Angeles. If convicted, 
each man could receive a five-year-to- 
life sentence for first degree burglary, 
which is burglary committed at night. 
Ehrlichman could also be given a one- 
to-14-year jail term for perjury. 
Grounds for Silence. The indict- 
ments were greeted with some dismay 
by Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox in 
Washington. There are so many sepa- 
rate investigations of Watergate and re- 
lated affairs that they are bound to con- 
flict. Cox had reportedly asked the 
grand jury to put off the indictments 
for a week so that Ehrlichman could 
be brought to Washington to testify fur- 
ther on Watergate, the IT T scandal, and 
probably on the Ellsberg break-in and 
other plumbers' activities. Now that he 
has been indicted, Ehrlichman has 
grounds for keeping silent, at least in re- 
gard to the Ellsberg burglary case. His 
attorneys, in fact, asked the federal dis- 
trict court in Washington to quash the 
subpoena; testifying for a fourth time, 
they maintained, would be “unreason- 
able and oppressive.” Cox, on the other 
hand, argued that Ehrlichman has tes- 
tified only briefly in his past appearanc- 
es. He feels that Ehrlichman knows too 


much fo be silenced now. 
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THE JUDICIARY 


Confused Alarms of Struggle 


As the wildly complicated battle for 
President Nixon's secret Watergate 
tapes grew even more complex last 
week, it became apparent that time may 
be running out for both of the probers 
who are trying to get them. For one 
thing, Special Investigator Archibald 
Cox's grand jury, which has been hear- 
ing evidence over the past 15 months, 
goes home on Dec. 4. It can be kept in 
session only by a special act of Con- 
gress. If it disbands with its work un- 
done, Cox will have to start over. again 
with a new jury. For another, the Sen- 
ate wants to adjourn in mid-October, 
and the Ervin committee is trying to fin- 
ish its hearings by Nov. 1. 

Both Cox and Ervin Committee 
Counsel Samuel Dash therefore went 
to court last week to plead for speed. 
Only Cox got his wish—partly. The U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia took the highly unusual step of 
setting a date for arguments even be- 
fore being formally notified that any 
party intended to appeal District Judge 
John J. Sirica's decision of the previous 
week. Sirica had ordered the President 
to submit the tapes to him so that he 
could determine which parts, if any, 
should be given to the grand jury. The 
oral arguments will be heard this week 
by the full nine-man D.C. court (which 
the President wanted), and the judges 
should come to a decision in time for 
the case to reach the Supreme Court 
when it reconvenes in early October. 

Double Appeal. Both sides ap- 
pealed Sirica's decision. The White 
House, represented by six attorneys; 
asked for a writ of mandamus ordering 
that the decision be vacated completely. 
In a relatively brief petition to the ap- 
peals court, the White House contended 
that Sirica's order was "clearly errone- 
ous" because the President is not sub- 
ject “to compulsory process for acts per- 
formed in his official capacity." The 
White House. petition specifically chal- 
lenged Sirica's authority to enforce a 
subpoena against the President and his 
right to review a presidential claim that 
the public interest would be damaged 
by disclosing a private conversation. Si- 
rica has ruled that the judiciary, not the 
President, is the final authority on which 
conversations are protected by Execu- 
tive privilege when they constitute ev- 
idence in a criminal case. 

Cox at first had said that he was 
"very pleased" with the Sirica decision, 
but the pressure of time is making the 
decision less pleasing to him. Since Si- 
rica wants to hear the tapes and then de- 
cide whether any of the conversations 
are privileged, his decision on that mat- 
ter could itself be appealed by either 
party. That would set off another chase 
through the higher courts. To prevent 
this, Cox also filed an appeal from Siri- 
ca's decision. He, too, asked a writ of 
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My Brother's Beeper? 


"They call me-'Big Don, " he once 
said. “I’m larger than Richard. I’m not 
a public figure—I'm just a fellow try- 
ing to make a living. I don't want to be 
in the limelight at all." 

Big Don—F. Donald Nixon—was 
caught in the limelight again last week, 
and the man who put him there was 
none other than Brother Richard. The 
Washington Post reported—and no- 
body really denied—that for more than 
a year during the President's first term 
in office he had had the Secret Service 
tap his brother's telephone. 

In recent months, the White House 
has justified tapping the phones of 17 
Government officials and newsmen on 
the grounds of national security. And 
the White House has excused the se- 
cret taping of conversations in the Oval 
Office, including those with visiting for- 
eign dignitaries, on the theory that his- 
tory demanded such a record: 

But why should the President want 
to keep an ear on the activities of his 
brother? The most common conjecture 
in Washington was that the President 
had been worried about Don's efforts 
at "trying to make a living." In the past, 
F. Donald Nixon's attempts to get along 
in the business world have caused the 
President acute embarrassment. 

A plump, genial figure with the 
trademark family nose, Don Nixon is a 
businessman of varying interests who 
can win friends and influence people not 
by dropping a name but by bearing it. 
He has always taken a back seat to Dick, 
the brother who was expected to get 
ahead by hard work. When they were 
children together, Don learned to live 
with his brother’s long and moody si- 
lences, which occasionally exploded 
into angry outbursts. “One time he lit 
into me and gave me a dressing down 
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"Big Brother." 


I'll never forget,” Don once said. "He 
aired all of his gripes of the past two or 
three years." 

As teen-agers, the two brothers 
worked side by side in the family gro- 
cery store—Don behind the meat coun- 
ter and Dick handling the produce. De- 
spite their differences in personality, 
there were bonds between them. In 
1940, when Dick was interested in a 
young schoolteacher named Pat Ryan, 
he kept Don up half the night talking 
about the types of engagement rings 
that he had diligently investigated. 

Hughes Loan. When Dick went 
into politics, Don stayed on with the 
family store, later worked as a sales 
manager for Carnation Milk. The first 
trouble Don caused his brother could 
not have come at a more sensitive time 
—the 1960 presidential. campaign 
against John F. Kennedy. Word got out 
that Howard Hughes had loaned Don- 
ald Nixon $205.000 to help save his 
chain of quick-order California restau- 
rants called Nixon's. Despite the trans- 
fusion from Hughes, which was never 
repaid, Don went bankrupt. Worse yet, 
the voters were left to speculate why 
Hughes, a major manufacturer of de- 
fense components, might want to get 
into such expensive good standing with 
the Nixon family. 

The Hughes connection was revived 
in 1969, when Donald Nixon was rov- 
ing around with John Meier, who had 
been engaged in a search for profitable 
mining properties for the billionaire re- 
cluse. Don made a scouting trip with 
Meier to the Dominican Republic, 
where the government greeted them like 
potentates and laid on a heavy military 
escort. Later, White House Detective 
John Caulfield wrote a memo to Pres- " 
idential Counsel John W. Dean IL 
warning that Don had to the E 
minican Republic with “a si 
of wheeler-dealers” who we 
ed with Hughes. The res 
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sion remain, like most Hughes missions. 
mysterious. Meier was subsequently dis- 
missed from the Hughes hierarchy, and 
last month was indicted for income tax 
evasion. (Now Meier's lawyer is charg- 
ing that the Government may have ob- 
tained evidence against his client ille- 
gally through the tapping of Don 
Nixon's phone.) 

More dark rumors arose in 1971, 
when Don's only son Don Jr., then 24, 
was hired as a personal aide by Robert 
L. Vesco, the wandering financier now 
under federal indictment for illegally 
contributing $200,000 to the Nixon 
campaign in 1972 and conspiring to ob- 
struet justice. Vesco took such a liking 
to young Don Nixon that he invited him 
to move into the family home in Boon- 
ton, N.J. It is not altogether clear what 
work Don Jr. does in return for such 
treatment, but the two have traveled to- 
gether abroad and Don Jr. has been 

quoted as calling Vesco his “best 
friend." 

The senior Don Nixon is now vice 
president for "industry and community 
relations" for the Marriott Corp., the 
motel and restaurant chain headed by 
J. Willard Marriott, a major contributor 
to Republican causes and a presidential 
friend who needs no influence to get 
into the White House. But despite this 
job in a safe haven, the rumors persist 
in Washington and California, as they 
have for years, that Don Nixon is often 
on the verge of somehow getting tan- 
gled up in some kind of deal that could 
cause grief for his brother. 

If ina family context the phone taps 
were understandable, the question re- 
mains: Were they legal? While refus- 
ing to confirm or deny the story that 
the taps had taken place at all, Deputy 
Press Secretary Gerald Warren did say: 
“I am certain, after checking, that any 
monitoring of the President's immedi- 
ate family by the Secret Service would 
have related to the protective function 
performed by the Secret Service." The 
Secret Service promptly agreed that it 
was authorized, if need be, to listen in 
on the conversations of Nixon's wife 
and two daughters, but noted that the 
President's brother was not considered 
part of the immediate family. 

The relations between brothers are 
not defined by Secret Service regula- 
tions, however. F. Don Nixon is, for bet- 
ter or for worse, indisputably part of 
the presidential family. 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


Kissinger on the Carpet 


The set was certainly familiar, but 
the actors had changed. Instead of Sen- 
ator.Sam Ervin in the chair of the or- 
nate Caucus Room in the Old Senate 
Office Building, where the nation had 

seen and heard Watergate unfold, there 
sat Senator J. William Fulbright, tan 
and lean from his vacation. Flanking 
Fulbright were the members of the Sen- 
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ate’s Foreign Relations Committee. 
And there in the witness chair, which 
had been occupied so recently by Dean, 
Ehrlichman, Haldeman and all the rest, 
sat Henry Kissinger, resplendent in a 
diplomatic dark blue suit, his brown 
hair and brown-rimmed glasses gleam- 
ing in the TV lights. 

Communication Failure. There 
was no hostility in the air, but the ques- 
tions were sharp—and_ occasionally 
barbed—as Fulbright’s committee be- 


“gan its hearings on Kissinger's nomina- 


tion as Secretary of State. Since early 
in Nixon’s first term, Fulbright had been 
irritated by the fact that Kissinger, as a 
White House assistant, could not be 
summoned by the Senate to justify his 
policies. 

Right at the start, Fulbright com- 
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plained that his committee's private and 
informal meetings with Kissinger had 
been unsatisfactory and had twice led 
to a “failure of communication"—once 
in March 1969 when the Senator un- 
derstood that the Viet Nam War would 
soon be ended, and again in April 1970 
when he was given no inkling of the sur- 
prise invasion of Cambodia that oc- 
curred only a week. after the meeting. 
Kissinger did not dodge the fact that 
the making of foreign policy in the past 


had been less than open. He explained: ` 


“During the past four years, there were 
many delicate initiatives that required 
a high degree of secrecy and concen- 
tration of effort. Crucial foundations 
were laid. Now we need to build a more 
permanent structure that we can pass 
on to succeeding Administrations.” In 
so doing, Kissinger pledged, he would 
work closely and openly with Congress. 

The Senators were pleased by that 
pledge but, despite their respect for Kis- 


KISSINGER AT HEARINGS ON HIS NOMINATIONAS SECRETARY OF STATE 
Trouble with wiretaps, Cambodia and Executive privilege. 
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e to Europe. 


Recently, more and more 
experienced travellers have 
been making an interesting 
discovery. 

The best service to Europe 

< comes from an American 
airline, TWA. 

The reason for this is 
Ambassador Service. 

TWA introduced 
Ambassador Service with the 
deliberate intention of giving 
experienced travellers a better 
deal in the things that really 
matter. 

First of all, there is 
M of Fights 


INF: ORMATION 


TWA has more flights 
Jy the many European cities than 


airlines o t 
Concerned he countries 


flights to Europe, you sit in 
TWA’s special twin seat. 

If nobody’s sitting next 
to you, you can fold the middle 
down into a side table. 


X io E more EM 
room, and a seat that really 
supports you well. 

These are points which 
really score with experienced 
travellers on a long flight. 


So does food. 

On most other airlines, 
you don’t get any choice of 
food in economy. 

But on Ambassador 
Service, you get a choice of 
three main courses. 

What’s more, you get a 
choice of Western or Eastern 
food. 


And people who know, 
rate dishes like our Sweet & 
Sour Pork Loin or Chicken 
Tai-Po extremely highly. 

Best of all, you get superb 
serv ice. 


On all Ambassador 
Service flights, we have Asian 
Flight Attendants. 

They don’t just 
understand Asian languages. 
They also understand the 
highest Asian traditions of 
service. 

To experienced travellers, 
these features add up to the 
best service to Europe. 

Try Ambassador Service 
next time, and you'll agree. 

Call your travel agent, 
or TWA 
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deceiving the elected representatives of 
the people.” 
EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE. The problem was 
that Kissinger would stay on as the Pres- 
ident’s assistant while also serving as 
Secretary of State, and thus might keep 
some foreign policy secrets from Con- 
gress on the ground of White House 
privilege. Kissinger insisted that he 
would testify readily on any matter tra- 
ditionally covered by the Secretary of 
State, but that he could not discuss “di- 
rect communications with the President 
or actual deliberations of the NSC.” 
Kissinger is likely to be probed more 
deeply on these and other subjects when 
Fulbright’s hearings resume this week. 
But if the Senators satisfy themselves 
about his role in the wiretaps, he is ex- 
pected to be approved. He is eager to 
confront the challenge that he expressed 
this way: “Where once we ran the risk 
of thinking we were too good for the 
world, we might now swing to believ- 
ing we are not good enough. Where once 
a soaring optimism tempted us to dare 
too much, a shrinking spirit could lead 
us to attempt too little. Such an atti- 
tude. and the foreign policy it would 
produce, would deal a savage blow to 
global stability.” The Senators could 
hardly disagree. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Paying for Thieu’s Police 


When William P. Rogers signed the 
Paris truce agreement last January, the 
U.S. agreed that “advisers to all para- 
military organizations and the police 
force will be withdrawn” from South 
Viet Nam and that it would not “in- 
tervene in the internal affairs of South 
Viet Nam.” Presumably that meant that 
the U.S. would stop training and sub- 
sidizing President Nguyen Van Thieu’s 
122,000-man national police force, 
which has collected more than $131.7 
million in U.S. assistance since 1967. 


SOUTH VIET NAM'S NATIONAL POLICE ARRESTING ANTI 
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Later this month, however, as.the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee sits 
down to review the 1974 foreign-aid 
budget, it will find that U.S. aid to 
Thieu's police continues to fiow richly 
through a series of semicamouflaged 
channels. Senator Edward M. Kennedy, 
who has denounced the practice as "re- 
peating the mistakes and failures of the 
past,” estimates the total at $15 million 
a year and adds: “Presumably there is 
more buried elsewhere.” 

The largest amount of aid to Thieu's 
police has come openly from the De- 
fense Department. Since the Paris trea- 
ty permits one-for-one replacement of 
worn-out military equipment that was 
in Viet Nam at the time of the truce, 
and since the police seem to be wear- 
ing out their supplies at a great rate, 
the Pentagon is shipping them Jeeps, ra- 
dios and other equipment at a cost of 
$8.8 million this fiscal year. 

Next comes $2.6 million from the 
US. commercial import program. Un- 
der this, the Agency for International 
Development. pays U.S. exporters in 
dollars, but the piasters paid by Viet- 
namese importers are turned over to 
Thieu’s regime. Saigon's use of the mon- 
ey has helped the police force grow al- 
most 7096 since 1968. 

One of the most interesting items 
in the AID budget for the next fiscal year 
is the funding of a sophisticated com- 
puter-data system for Thieu's police. By 
the agency's own estimates, the com- 
puter system will have amassed data on 
11.5 million South Vietnamese citizens 
by 1975. Initiated two years ago. the 
electronic setup is being developed by 
Computer Sciences Corp. of Los An- 
geles. Political and personal data on 
two-thirds of all adult South Vietnam- 
ese have already been fed into the sys- 
tem. According to congressional audi- 
tors, police training and computers are 
being financed through a variety of in- 
nocent-sounding programs: 

> Of AID money budgeted for 
“technical support,” $869,000 is ear- 
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dy—a “glorified clerk,” as he put it. 

After Lewis' retirement, Boyle be- 
came president in 1963, and soon had 
to confront the fact that the U.M.W.'s 
fortunes had declined with the lessen- 
ing demand for coal. The membership 
was down from 600,000 in Lewis’ hey- 
day to around 200,000, the locals were 
grumbling, and out in western Pennsyl- 
vania Jock Yablonski was calling for 
Boyle's scalp. 

After the killing of the Yablonskis, 
the FBI, checking fingerprints left at the 
Scene, quickly arrested three men: a 
house painter named Paul Gilly and a 
pair of young drifters, Aubran Martin 
and Claude Vealey, all from Cleveland. 
Richard A. Sprague, the first assistant 
district attorney in Philadelphia, got 
Vealey to confess and then won con- 
victions of Martin and Gilly. But 
Sprague was determined to find out who 
had organized the murders. He got Gil- 
ly’s wife to implicate her father, a minor 
U.M.W. official named Silous Huddle- 
ston. Huddleston in turn said that the 
plot had been conceived in Washington, 
and that his boss in the scheme had been 
Albert Pass, a member óf the U.M.W.s 
international executive board., 

Last spring Pass was convicted of 
first-degree murder, but he refused to 
accuse Boyle (who had lost the union 
presidency to Reformer Arnold Miller 
in a federal court-ordered re-election 
last December). 

Minutes after the Pass trial ended, 
Sprague called a meeting in his motel 
room of the team that was pursuing the 
case: five FBI men, two Pennsylvania in- 
vestigators and two of his own assis- 
tants. Sprague came up with some 20 
leads to check out, including Pass's boss, 
William Jenkins Turnblazer, 52. pres- 
ident of the union's District 19 in the 
coal fields of eastern Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. Turnblazer was a good friend 
of Boyle, who had given him his job, 
but Sprague had a hunch that the mild- 
mannered unionist was a troubled man 

who knew ‘something’ Sprague asked 
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BOYLE UNDER ARREST LAST WEEK 


FBI Special Agent Henry Quinn to go 
after Turnblazer very carefully: “Take 
all the time in the world.” 

It took Quinn a month and a half 
of gentle persuasion. Sometimes the two 
men would drive off together on the 
lonely Tennessee and Kentucky roads, 
talking for hours about every phase of 
the case. In mid-August, Turnblazer de- 
clared that he had something to say and 
agreed to talk while a lie detector mon- 
itored his replies, Told that "the box" 
showed that his account was incom- 
plete, Turnblazer said, “O.K., here's the 
whole story." i 

Shouting Match. Turnblazer said 
that he had been present at a meeting 
on June 23, 1969, in the U.M.W.'s na- 
tional headquarters, when. Yablonski 
and Boyle had staged a shouting match 
that ended with each calling the other 
a crook. After Yablonski had left, Boyle 
took Pass and Turnblazer aside and told 
them: “This guy is going to murder us.” 
Boyle then said that Yablonski "ought 
to be killed or done away with." 

Three months later, said Turnblaz- 
er, Pass returned from a trip to Wash- 
ington to say that Boyle had confirmed 
the slaying contract and that the two 
had figured out a way of embezzling 
$20,000 of union funds to finance the 
killing. Last week William Turnblazer 
made a formal confession of his own 
guilt and charged his old friend with 
masterminding and setting in motion 
the murder plot. 

When they came to get Tony Boyle, 
now 71, he was giving a deposition in 
Washington on another union case. As 
it happened, he was being cross-exam- 
ined caustically by Joseph (“Chip”) Ya- 
blonski, the younger of the family’s two 
sons, who was living away from home — 
at the time of the killings. Since then, © 
Yablonski has been helping to lead tlie 

on 
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When Raquel Welch, 33, slipped and 
fell on the Madrid set of The Three 
Musketeers, grimacing from the pain, 
was it because she was smarting from 
Producer Ilya Salkind's remark, “Ra- 
quel is very big in all the small coun- 
tries"? Or was she simply making sure 
of getting attention in an all-star cast 
that includes Charlton Heston, Oliver 
Reed, Faye Dunaway, Geraldine Chaplin 
and Michael York? Filming was halted 
briefly to determine that Raquel, who 
plays the heroine, had only sprained her 
arm. No strategic areas were damaged. 

a 


Author Richard Bach may be sur- 
prised to learn that his inspirational 
flight manual, Jonathan Livingston Sea- 
gull, has run into flak from a Red Guard 
group in Fukien province. Noting the 
popularity of the “tasteless and absurd" 
book in Chiang Kai-shek's Taiwan, the 
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and Marisa Berenson. In spite of a dawn 
rumor that all Italian frontiers would 
be closed because of the cholera out- 
break, everyone seemed to have a good 
time. Especially Senator Ted Kennedy's 
wife Joan. Roman Publicist Giorgio Pa- 
vone said she was absolutely "the toast 
of the evening, with all the Italian bach- 
elors around her." Asked where Teddy 
was, Joan replied, “Oh, he's babysitting 
back in Hyannis Port.” 
B 

The Great Howard Hughes Hoax 
has claimed its most pathetic victims, 
Nedsky, 5, and Barnaby, 3, the children 
of Edith and Clifford Irving. While their 
parents are in jail, the boys live at home 
with a legal guardian on the Spanish is- 
land of Ibiza. They come to the U.S. 
on occasional visits to see their father 
in the federal prison at Danbury, Conn., 
but are not allowed to visit Edith in the 
Swiss jail where she has completed six 
months of her two-year term. Accord- 
ing to New York Post Reporter Sheila 
Moran, Nedsky is suffering from ag- 
gression and Barnaby from depression. 
"When a baby is separated from its 
mother, the baby is lost, isn't he?" a psy- 
chiatrist recently asked Barnaby. “No,” 
replied Barnaby, "the baby is dead." 

a 


While most of the folks back home 
were sweltering in a heat wave, Amer- 
ica’s favorite fluff-head got caught in a 
gust of wind straight off the steppes, or 
anyway at the foot of Gorky Street in 
Moscow, and found her umbrella 
abruptly demolished. Goldie Hawn had 
turned up to “get into some young peo- 
ple’s heads” and find out what it would 
be like to be “the girl from Petrovka.” 
That will be her next role in a movie 
about a Soviet Holly Golightly who falls 
in love with an:A merican correspondent 
(Hal Holbrook). Goldie quickly became 
convinced that there is “no room for a 
free spirit” in the U.S.S.R. and flew with 
relief to London to prepare for the film- 
ing, to take place soon in Yugoslavia. 
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A Troubled Opening 


Across the U.S. this month, the 
schools are opening in an atmosphere 
of apprehensive peace. In both North 
and South, integration has become à 
more muted issue than it was. In Pon- 
tiac, Mich., where white parents all but 
rioted against busing two years ago, the 
buses rolled without opposition. In Chi- 
cago, a proposed march at Gage Park 
High School, which last year was closed 
because of interracial violence, fizzled 
out. “It was the quietest opening day in 
seven years," said one of the city's as- 
sistant superintendents. 

But in other systems, the school year 
began in an atmosphere of tension and 
confrontation. In many of them money 
had replaced race as the hard issue. In 
Providence, R.I., only one of the city's 
1.350 teachers showed up for work and 
23,000 students were told to stay home. 
In Detroit, teachers picketed as super- 
visors and administrators tried to keep 
schools open for 280,000 pupils. More 
than 20,000 San Francisco pupils were 
left to make their own way to school 
when 230 bus drivers went on strike. 
And in Memphis, it took a federal court 
order to get the city to supply enough 
gas to run the 163 buses needed for its 

| expanded desegregation plan. 

{$ The incidents reflected a variety of 
E troubles that continue to plague Amer- 
$ ican schools. Among them: 
INELATION. The most pervasive ed- 
ucational problem in the U.S. has be- 
come sheer economics. Inflation and ris- 
$ ing prices have upset school budgets as 
j much as they have disturbed household 
finances. Such essentials as pencils and 
paper have soared in price. Standard el- 
ementary school pencils cost 90¢ per 
gross four years ago; now they are 
$2.25. Students everywhere will be get- 
ting more macaroni and cheese and less 
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CHILDREN RIDING PACKED SCHOOL BUS ON OPENING DAY IN MEMPHIS 


meat in their school lunches now, and 
most will be paying more for them (up 
from an average of 40€ to 50€ this fall). 
The Hauppauge school system on Long 
Island will pay 2596 more for fuel oil 
this year, but willingly signed a contract 
with a supplier who at least promised 
to keep the school tanks full despite a 
projected winter shortage. 

One serious consequence of infla- 
tion has been a cutback in the so-called 
“luxuries” that many educators feel are 
far from dispensable. In Youngstown, 
Ohio, striking teachers are seeking, as 
well as more money, the reinstatement 
of art and music teachers jettisoned in 
an economy drive. Largely because of 
cuts in federal funding, many schools 
are not hiring the aides who had been 
helping slow learners and other prob- 
lem students. : 

TEACHER MILITANCY. Inflation 
has added to teacher agitation as spi- 
raling living costs have negated salary 
increases. Beginning with a one-day 
walkout in August in Houston, teach- 
ers have struck in 86 communities 
across the country. In other cities, con- 
tracts were signed after marathon ne- 
gotiations that ended just hours before 
classes began. 

CRIME. Violence and vandalism have 
become a bleak, persistent expectation 
in urban school systems. In Los Ange- 
les, where 66,000 broken windows, 
arson, and other vandalism cost the 
school system $2.5 million last year, five 
German shepherds have been added to 
the nighttime security patrol. New York 
City will spend some $5,000,000 this 
year for alarm systems, closed circuit 
television and other devices to improve 
security in its schools. 

BUSING. Although many parents and 
educators still consider busing a work- 
able approach to desegregation, a num- 
ber of minority spokesmen are joining 
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The Limits of Astronauts 


As the Skylab astronauts completed 
their 43rd day in space at week's end, 
they were still healthy and cheerful. Of- 
ficials were elated. If the astronauts re- 
mained in good health and readjusted 
well to the earth’s gravity on their re- 
turn, said NASA Administrator James 
Fletcher, then “we've come a long way” 
toward proving that man can physically 
endure even the projected two-year 
Mars mission. But one group of experts 
remained doubtful.about the prospects 
for longer manned flights. They were 
NASA's Navy consultants, who have 
spent years studying the psychological 
effects of lengthy confinement on U.S. 
nuclear-submarine crews. If man re- 
mains in space much longer than the 
59 days that the astronauts are sched- 
uled to spend aboard Skylab, he may 
well reach the limits of his ability to en- 
dure isolation from the sights and 
sounds of his normal world. 

Shrimp Noises. Even in a craft as 
large as Skylab, the Navy consultants 
say, astronauts feel the same "stimulus 
impoverishment" as submariners. Con- 
sciously and. unconsciously, they miss 
such familiar sights as trees, animals 
andsunrises. "There is nothing that lives 
or grows," says Submarine Medical Of- 
ficer William Tansey. "It is all flashing 
lights, air conditioning and bells. You 
lose your grasp on the real world." One 
result aboard submarines'on long mis- 
sions is that sailors vie for space in the 
sonar room to hear the mating calls of 
whales or swimming noises of shrimp. 

Sub crews also suffer from severe 
paranoia. They sometimes become ob- 
sessed by the danger of the pressure of 
the sea around them; submariners of- 
ten prowl about the craft hunting for 
leaks in the 6-in.-thick steel hull. Crew- 
men-also begin to worry inordinately 
about friends and relatives, One man 
learned halfway through a cruise that 
his six-year-old son had been seriously 
injured in a car accident; he had to be se- 
dated until he reached shore. On the 
other hand, word that his four-year-old 
son had been run over was withheld 
from another submariner; he was so en- 
raged when he finally learned about the 
accident that he threatened to kill a 
Navy officer: 

Soon after their voyage begins, 
more than 50% of submariners begin 
sleeping from twelve to 16 hours a day 
—simply to escape boredom. At the 
same time, sexual frustrations begin to 
increase. X-rated movies attract capac- 
ity crowds, and “crotch novels" pass 
quickly from hand to hand. Says Psy- 
chologist Benjamin Weybrew of the 
Naval Submarine Medical Center in 
Groton, Conn: “The pornographic 
route has probably served a useful pur- 
pose.” Some behaviorists even advocate 


pornographic libraries for each subma- 


Hi 


rine. Navy psychologists also note that 
submariners tend to "burn out" during 
a four-year hitch—although they make 
only two cruises (each lasting two or 
three months at the longest) a year: only 
2096 sign up for more. 

Still, these apparent limitations may 
not apply as fully to spaceflight. In the 
first place, a spacecraft has an all-im- 
portant window, which Skylab Astro- 
naut Pete Conrad singled out for praise 
after his 28-day mission; through it, the 
astronauts can see familiar constella- 
tions and look back at the earth. Then 
there is the possibility that long-distance 
flights may include women in the crew. 
Finally, and perhaps. most important, 
the astronauts, unlike submariners 
bound by orders for radio silence, are 
able to talk freely with earthlings. “The 
fact that astronauts can communicate 
with the outside world," says Dr. Wey- 
brew, “may be what holds them togeth- 
er in the long run." 


BARAKAT MAKES ARAB CUCKOLD SIGN © 


Talking with Hands 


In the English-speaking world, to 
talk with one’s hands is a sign of poor 
breeding. For Arabs of all social levels, 
however, gestures are an indispensable 
part of any conversation. “To tie an 
Arab's hands while he is speaking," 
writes Robert A. Barakat in the Jour- 
nal of Popular Culture, "is tantamount 
to tying his tongue.” To prove his point, 
Barakat, an anthropologist at New- 
foundland's Memorial University, re- 
cently gathered a dictionary of gesture 
from throughout the Arab world. 
was able to give specific defini 
no fewer than 247 ti 

Although th 
tures are obscer 
vey respectable 
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If, for instance, a man in Saudi Arabia 

kisses the top of another man's head, it 

is a sign of apology. In Jordan and three 
other Arab countries, to flick the right 
thumbnail against the front teeth means 
the gesturer has no money or only a lit- 
tle. Bedouins touch their noses three 
times to show friendship. In Libya, it is - 
customary for men to twist the tips of 
their forefingers into their cheeks when 
speaking to beautiful women. 

Body Language. Many of the ges- 
tures collected by Barakat are tacit tools 
of flirtation. Northern Syrians blow 
smoke in a woman's face to show that 
they desire her. In Lebanon. the same 
message is conveyed by punching the 
left palm with a closed right fist. 

All Arabs, according to Barakat, 
share a certain basic vocabulary of body 
language. They stand close together and 
frequently touch each other in a.con- 
versation, and they. look each other in 
the eye constantly, instead of letting 
their gaze drift to the side as Ameri- 

cans do. Gesturing is done with the right 
hand, not the “unclean” left. 

While Arabs also employ some of 
the same gestures as Americans—they 
tease one another by sticking out their 
tongues—a few crucial, gestures mean 
diametrically opposite things in the two 
cultures. When Arabs shake their heads 
from side to side, they are saying yes in- 

- stead of no. Moreover, when Arabs 
mean no, they move the head upward 
(and click with the tongue), seeming, to 
Western eyes, to nod assent. Apparent- 
ly, however, most foreigners find it easy 
to switch to the Arab system. Barakat 
relates the story of an English teacher 

Bes in the Middle East whose wife had re- 
mo / mained behind in England. When one 
of his Arab students left for a trip to 
England, the teacher suggested that the 
young man look up his wife while he 
was there. The student did, and proceed- 
ed to have an affair with the lonely 
woman. On returning home for a visit, 
the Englishman asked his wife if the 
Arab had paid a call. Reacting guiltily, 
the wife denied having met the student 
—by snapping her head. upward and 
clicking her tongue. 


Blue Is Beautiful 


‘Psychologists and toy manufactur- 
ers have between them devised a be- 
wildering variety of educational toys for 
the crib and playroom. But the way to 
fire a youngster’s intelligence and imag- 
ination, according to a three-year study 
recently finished in Germany, is to put 
him in a large, low*ceilinged room 
painted in his favorite color. 

Colors, particularly, have "a deci- 
sive influence on the child's mental per- 
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dom sample of 473 children by twelve 
points. This was accomplished merely 
by testing the children in rooms that 
were painted light blue, yellow, yellow- 
green or orange—colors the children 
said they thought were "beautiful." 
Rooms painted with "ugly" colors 
— white, black and brown—had a neg- 
ative effect, causing an average drop of 
14 IQ points among children who 
played in them. Researchers found that 
the popular colors also stimulated alert- 
ness and creativity; white, black and 
brown playrooms made children duller. 

Carrying their studies further, the 
Munich researchers observed two 
groups in nine color-coordinated rooms. 
During the same period, a separate con- 
trol group played in a conventional kin- 
dergarten. After six months, the exper- 
imental groups, who had played in 
"beautifully" colored rooms with 
“beautifully” «colored building blocks, 
had outstripped the controls by anav- 
erage of 15 1Q points, even though the 
children in the control group had start- 
ed out with slightly higher intelligence 
scores. After 18 months the experimen- 
tal group was 25 points ahead. 

The methodical institute research- 
ers even claim. to have measured the 
percentage of improvement that beau- 
tiful colors caused in the children’s so- 
cial behavior. In the orange room they 
found that the positive social reactions 
(friendly words, smiles) increased 53% 
and that negative reactions (irritable, 
hostile ones) declined 12%. 

The Munich group also explored the 
influence that the size of a room had 
onchild development. The children test- 
ed by the psychologists expressed a 
strong preference for play areas much 
larger than anyone had expected, and 
90% were not completely satisfied un- 
til they were allowed at least 77 sq. yds. 
each. As a result, the Munich institute 
has developed its minimum play-space 
requirements; it now recommends 
space ranging from 3.6 sq. yds. for in- 
fants under two years to 24 sq. yds. for 
those between seven and nine. In small- 
er spaces children’s mental perfor- 
-mance and social behavior deteriorate. 

Primary Instinct. One other con- 
clusion of the Munich groupis that chil- 
dren prefer ceilings less than 7 ft. high. 
“It’s almost a primary instinct,” ex- 
plains Ertel. “They want to explore their 
environment through touching. In the 
kindergarten experiment, the first thing 
the children did every morning was pile 
up the blocks so that they could climb 
up and reach the ceiling.” 

Looking for other ways to stimulate 
the learning process, Ertel’s team de- 
signed a Plexiglas crib. The 38 infants 
raised in the transparent cribs were bet- 
ter able tosee what was going on around 
them and to interact with it. Their men- 
tal development was remarkably faster 
than that of a control group. At 18 

months, children in the experimental 

group were measurably more intelligent 

than io ye ais who had been con- 
tradi *. y 
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body is unquestionably the best pic 
served ever to be subjected to a full- 
fledged autopsy. 

Lady Li's tomb was uncovered by 
Chinese archaeologists, who deter- 
mined by the pottery, clothing and other 
artifacts found inside that it had been 
built during the early Western Han Dy- 
nasty, which ruled China from 206 B.C. 
to A.D. 24. The tomb was immediately 


recognized as a major historical and ar- 


tistic find. But it was not until archae- 
ologists began to exhume the body of 
Lady Li, whose husband was the Mar- 
quis of Tai, that they realized that they 
had made a significant scientific discov- 
ery as well. 

Lady Li's silk-wrapped body had 
been placed inside an airtight coffin that 
was the innermost of six boxes packed 
in five tons of charcoal, completely sur- 
rounded by a layer of white clay and, 
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finally, buried under more than 60 ft. 
of earth. Furthermore, inside the inner 
coffin scientists found a reddish, mildly 
acid fluid containing mercurial com- 
pounds that preserved body moisture 
and helped retard decomposition. 
Perfect Preservation. As a result 
of the conscientious efforts of the Han 
Dynasty embalmers, Lady Li's body 
was in a remarkable state of preserva- 
tion. Doctors who examined it discov- 
ered that the flesh was not dried like 
that of a mummy, but still moist. They 
also found the hair well anchored in the 
scalp and the joints still flexible. Al- 
though Lady Li's brain had collapsed 
into a shapeless mass, her other inter- 
nal organs were in excellent condition. 
Specialists called in from Peking, 
Shanghai and Canton discovered from 


chemical analysis of Lady Li's hair and 
tissues from her stomach, liver, mus- 
cles and bone that she had type A 
blood. Gynecological examination re- 
vealed that she had borne children: 
X-ray examination showed that she had 
broken her right forearm; the discovery 
of spots in her left lung confirmed that 
she had had tuberculosis; and an ex- 
amination of her gall bladder disclosed 
several gallstones. Her digestive tract 
showed that she had eaten melon short- 
ly before her death; 138 melon seeds 
were found, all undigested. 

It took further study—and a little 
deductive reasoning—to determine why 
Lady Li died. The autopsy revealed that 
one of her coronary arteries was almost 
completely occluded by atherosclerosis. 
This alone, the doctors felt, was enough 
to kill Lady Li and, they speculate, her 
death was probably sudden. If she had 
been ill for a long time before her death, 
doctors reasoned, she probably would 
have developed bedsores. The post- 
mortem examination showed none. 


Capsules 


> What do seemingly fit firemen 
and overweight, stress-ridden execu- 
tives have in common? The answer is 
heart disease, according to Dr. R. James 
Barnard of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. Barnard tested 100 fire- 
men while they were exercising on a 
treadmill and found that 10%—the 
same as in a group of sedentary insur- 
ance executives—showed signs of latent 
coronary disease. Potential heart prob- 
lems were even more obvious in a group 
of firemen asked to jump onto the tread- 
mill and exercise with no prior warm- 
up. Of 60 tested, 40, or two-thirds, 
showed abnormal electrocardiograms. 
Barnard suggests the reason for the fire- 
men's rapid heart rates: the fire-alarm 
bell. Among firemen monitored for 24 
hours, most of the younger men, with 
supposedly healthy hearts, showed great 
excitement and doubled heart rates 
when the alarm sounded. But oldtimers 
were not immune to the excitement syn- 
drome either. At least 2096 overreacted 
to the bell, their bodies releasing hor- 
mones that might contribute to heart 
disease. Barnard's recommendation: a 
fitness program for all fire fighters. 
> Throughout history, princes and 

plain folk alike have searched for a true 
aphrodisiac, a substance to heighten 
sexual desire. Now researchers have 
found one that does just the opposite. 
They have developed a drug called ben- 
peridol, which, they claim, reduces or 
completely abolishes sexual desire. 
Doctors tested the drug successfully at 
Londons Wormwood Scrubs prison, 
and believe it could prove valuable for — 
treating sexual offenders. They also ap- 
parently feel that many law-abidi y: 
Britons are ready for a real version o 
the fictional “Anti-Sex L 

George Orwell's novel, 7984. 

this month, they plan to s 

antisex pill under! 
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US elicit a prompt follow-u uestion. In 
In the Bull S Eye large press tene N ee im- 
John Kennedy once said that the mediate follow-up is the exception rath- 
news conference puts “the President in er than the rule. When Nixon was un- 
the bull's-eye." Richard Nixon so thoi- responsive to a question about the 
oughly agrees that he has held fewer Agnew case, the next reporter changed 
news sessions than any of his recent pre- the subject to oil and the Middle East. 
decessors. Now when he is close to the A second Agnew question doubtless 
nadir of his popularity as President, would have brought out another ver- 
Nixon is not only braving the arrows sion of a *No comment.” 
but deftly turning news conferences to There has always been dissatisfac- 
his advantage. tion about the zigzag quality of pres- 
The process is hardly painless. At idential press conferences. Recently 
San Clemente three weeks ago, when some of the correspondents have tried 
he faced newsmen for the first time in to put more follow-up questions. Last 
five months, the President was visibly week Dan Rather of CBS stuck to the 
tense as he underwent unusually harsh subject that ABC's Tom Jarriel had 
questioning (TIME, Sept. 3) But Nixon raised about release of the Watergate 
and his aides felt that the televised ses- tapes. Yet the second question produced 
sion had on balance conveyed so favor- no really fresh information, the Pres- 


Immediate follow-up is the exceptionrather than the rule. 


they decided to try another one last point of a query. 


press to kick around. 


flicted concerning expenditures on his independence above all.” 


view. ROM 
In an interview under less pressure, lop to all points'of the compass. 


' that kind of evasion would normally ~ Of course, the President is unlikely hisliking and then 


r 


THE VARIED FACES OF PRESIDENT RICHARD NIXON DURING HIS PRESS CONFERENCE AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


able an impression to the public that ident is an expert at avoiding the sharp 


week. This time, from Nixon’s view- In many cases, the only value of a 
oint, the results were even better. He follow-up after an evasive answer is to 
skillfully evaded some of the tougher underscore the evasion. In 30 or 45 min- 
questions, gave informative answers utes, a press conference necessarily coy- 
when it suited him, and showed a cer- ers some ground superficially while 
tain pleasure in once more having the omitting other important areas. In any 
event, no one knows whom the Pres- 

Together, the two bristling encoun- ident will recognize next. Dozens of re- 

ters demonstrated how easily a Presi- porters might be eager to stick to one 

dent can control such meetings. They subject while the President’s finger 

also underscored once again the flaws — points tosomeone else. Ratheracknowl- 

of the format. Like many skilled pub- edges complaints that “questions are not 

lic men, Nixon can turn a hostile ques- put as logically in sequence as a pros- 

tion into an opportunity to score points, ecuting attorney would put them. But 

= For instance, when he was asked last I’ve resisted any move to prearrange 
week why White House statements con- questions. I think reporters cherish their 


homes in San Clemente and Key Bis- Long Lag. One solution’ w 
cayne, Nixon avoided a direct answer. to have some press erence Bee sues. The fact tha D 
Instead he turned the question around, ed to a single subject; last month's ses- and ‘usually does €* 
arguing that Government expenditures sion at San Clemente was virtually that, of control overt 
J on San Clemente really reduced the but only because of Watergate and the ly new. Calvin 
property's value because certain Se- long lag between meetings. Regularly on getting written d (B 
cret Service facilities infringed'on the scheduled sessions—say two a month found one day that ^. 
ier —would also relieve the pressure to gal- all sent in the Så in s 
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d 
rata Master 


years he directed four classic films: The 


Informer, a tragedy of the Irish upris- ern." In a time of uncertainty, he took 
nce asked which ing; Stagecoach, the Most emulated his own prescription. His postwar horse 
4 welles WS Et appealed to western of all ume mig Grapes of  operas—Two Rode Together, She Wore 

M directors I he replied. "By Wrath, John Steinbeck’s saga of the Ok- a Yellow Ribbon, The Searchers, Rio 
i S 


jd masters, d. John Ford ies; and Eugene O'Neill's sea drama, Grande—are among the best ever 
hee John Fore 


directors: “When in doubt, make a west- 


; The Voyage Home. filmed. Th 
p mean"; 78, who died The Long ; med. [hey were The Iron Horse all 
Dime. ree à school of Although the walls of Ford’s Hol- over again, informed with melancholy 
on AUB; ^n Others liked lywood house were covered with books, and immense technical prowess. 
nio pine ed archetype he liked to affect the pose of a simple All were populated with men to 


u zu 
». Ford P match the towering structures of Mon- 
ng de 

ers ma 


4 bunked the old leg- His innocence was not wholly feigned;  ument Valley. James Stewart, Henry 
P rpers debu seriously. "We've in an industry renowned for double- Fonda, Richard Widmark and, above 
à 5 treated Dem who were sup- dealing. Ford did not know the mean- all, Ford's personal discovery and booze 

D. lot of BEE Es ” Ford claimed, ing of hypocrisy. Did his heroes exalt companion John Wayne played exem- 
j obe great ME ell they weren't. the virtues of loyalty? So did the man plars of moral rectitude. They were all 
1 jou know E ihe country to loners rather than leaders, men 
it good bak COS EST whose greatest act was not 
iv Do heroes n feature films, au- achievement but renunciation 

fe than ene niakers looked —of fortune, women and some- 
i ! neos of John Ford times life itself. Ford also threw 
LE KENNER [o CULVER 
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films; he made man who blundered into masterpieces, 


at 


JOHN WAYNE IN “STAGECOACH” 


EN (LEFT) IN “THE INFORMER” 


uto the man himself. 
native of Portland, Me., 
HO Feeney was the youngest 

children. An adventurous 
brother, Francis, changed 
say Will «me to Ford, went West and 


in some classic easterns, including 
Mister Roberts, The Quiet Man 
and The Last Hurrah. 

By his seventh decade, Pappy 
bs 3 had vanished into his work. He 
JOHN FORD IN HIS STANDARD DIRECTORIAL OUTFIT answered critics with a snarl and 


ething 012 rect silent two-reelers. "When in doubt, make a western." disciples with a grunt. When Ing- 
at cf md Francis in name : ^ mar Bergman pronounced him U 

ncing of ID as m He served an appren- who became known as "Pappy. He “the best director in the world," Pappy 
usual er ; dE. van, grip, cameraman ^ used such players as Ward Bond, Vic- pretended not to hear. He was just as 
tof Ur y USC At first he was tor McLaglen and Harry Carey Jr. so deaf to the industry celebrations. Ford 
ye garies or a grinding out bath-. frequently that they became'Known as — refused to attend the Academy Award 
the cor hn pj ma ees in leather and — the Ford Stock Company. Did his lead- ceremonies for any of his four Oscars. 
ori 924), For ut with The Iron ing men’exhibit an austere devotion to Despite the claims of a Ford cult 
n ut he front ra pees abruptly thrust their wimmenfolk? The devout Catholic that embraces radicals, auteurists and 
sof eee Int e tal S of American film took particular pride in his long mar- Richard Nixon, the master’s films. are 
till o: 8. ther’ mona Son’s search for riage to an Irish sweetheart, Mary Mc- less than perfect. They are marred by 
Tush Og), Cd composed Bryde Smith: Were Ford characters pa- sentimentality, and the Stock Company 

Most aj] his “sey that was to triots? When World War Il came along, often verges on caricature. Neverthe- 

ure an ater work, The despite a personal battle with blindness, less, the epic vision is constant, and the 

ive] and © backdro Ae Were given Ford volunteered for overseas duty. He heroic qualities—of the films and their 

WU skies P.ofplains, rail- directed the Navy's film documentary creator—seem doubly valuable in an : 

la Important as unit, received.a machine-gun wound at era of demythology. The uncritical wor- 

* coming of the battle of Midway, gathered evidence ship of great men may be a prelude to 

i Modern See Ford for the Nuremberg trials and retired national self-delusion. But constant de- 

a te. Other dicen sential with the rank of rear admiral in the — bunking can lead to an equally perni- 

Jattereq irectors used Reserves. cious fiction—that no man is be er than 


tap Sted on fec Y to fill the By the ‘50s, such credulity and fidel- his society. It is a notion t 
Tate, ac Clalogue and ity seemed a knot in the American grain. puted in every scene ofi 
BE ae result, when To be sure, a few military heroes were overriding, 
Mained SO antiques, still acknowledged—one of them. be- 
55 bullets, yo, Powerful came President. But the devaluation of- 
D'asinj, po did Ford the American past was.under way. 
genre, In six J Years before, Ford hadiadvised young 
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FOOD/COVER STORY 


The Burger That Conquered the Country E 


The destiny of nations depends on 
the manner in which they nourish 
themselves. 

—The Physiology of Taste, 

Jean Brillat-Savarin (1826) 


If so, America's destiny manifestly 
dépends to no small degree on the ham- 
burgers, French fries and milkshakes 
served beneath the golden arches of Mc- 
Donald's. Last year the chain of drive- 
ins and restaurants rang up sales of 
$1.03 billion, passing the U.S. Army 

(1972 food volume: $909 million) as the 
nation’s biggest dispenser of meals. 
Now the chain is going on to new tri- 
umphs: adding an average of one new 
outlet every day to its 2,500 in the U.S., 
and hanging on every one a sign read- 


ing OVER 12 BILLION SOLD to commem- . 


orate an event that occurred during Au- 
gust. Executives at world headquarters 
in Oak Brook, Ill, a Chicago suburb, 
have not bothered to investigate who 
ate the 12. billionth hamburger, when 
or in which restaurant, because they 
know that its consumption. constituted 
only an ephemeral milestone. In four 
months or less, given the current inten- 
sity of the nation's hamburger hunger, 
those signs will be replaced by new ones 
proclaiming OVER 13 BILLION... 
Nonstop Munching. McDonald's 
statistical accomplishments are stagger- 
ing. To illustrate: if all the 12 billion 
McDonald’s hamburgers sold to date 


were to be stacked into one pile, they ; 


would form a pyramid 783 times the 
size of the one erected by Snefru. If a 
man ate a McDonald's hamburger ev- 
ery five minutes, it would take him 114,- 
000 years of nonstop munching to con- 
sume 12 billion burgers. If all the cattle 
that have ever laid down their lives for 
McDonald's were to be resurrected for 
a reunion, they would stand flank-by- 
jowl over an area larger than Greater 
London. 

Statistics alone cannot adequately 
measure the impact of McDonald’s on 
US. life. The company's relentless ad- 
vertising campaign ($50 million budget- 
ed this year) has made the McDonald's 
jingle, You Deserve a Break Today, al- 
most as familiar as The Star-Spangled 
Banner. But the chain's managers have 


ican operation: a compute 
dardized, premeasured, super 
duction machine efficient enou 
ive even the chiefs of General N 
food for thought. In the $8 bi 
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year fast-food industry, McDonald's is 
only one of dozens of chains that strive 
for uniformity in menu and service. But 
none has ever surpassed McDonald's in 
automating the ancient art of cooking 
and serving food. 

At every McDonald's outlet, wink- 
ing lights on the grills tell the count- 
erman exactly when to flip over the 
hamburgers. Once done, the burgers can 
be held under infra-red warming lights 
for up to-ten minutes, no more; after 
that, any burgers that have not been or- 
dered must be thrown away. Cybernetic 
deep fryers continuously adjust to the 
moisture in every potato stick to make 
sure that French fries come out with a 
uniform degree of brownness; specially 
designed scoops make it almost phys- 
ically impossible for a counterman to 
stuff more or fewer French fries into a 


P 


paper bag than headquarters specifies 
fora single order. 

Customers get almost as little dis- 
cretion as the help; their burgers come 
wrapped, with ketchup and mustard ap- 
plied in precise, premeasured splats. A 
rugged individualist can order his burg- 
er “without,” but he will have to dis- 
cover that concession on his own; Mc- 
Donald’s does not advertise it. One 
sandwich is unalterable: the Big Mac, 
a double burger whose. interstices are 
occupied by alternating dollops of on- 
ions, pickle chips, cheese, lettuce shreds 
and a “special sauce,” the formula for 
which is guarded like an atomic secret 
(see diagram next page). - 3 
Machinery and equipment cannot 
do ing, of course. Human beings 

| ed too—some 130,000 em- 
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to chastise a chronically deviant man- 
ager who has no good explanation. ^ 
Grillmen, “window girls” (order 
takers) and other hired hands must con- 
form to strict rules. Men must keep their 
hair cropped to military length, and 
their shoes (black only) highly polished. 
Women must wear dark low'shoes, hair 
nets and only very light makeup. View- 
ing the results, Harvard Business School 
Professor Theodore Levitt describes 
McDonald's as *a machine that produc- 
es, with the help of totally unskilled ma- 
chine tenders, a highly polished prod- 
uct. Everything is built integrally into 
the machine itself, into the technology 
of the system. The only choice avail- 
able to the attendant is to operate 


T 
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RONALD McDONALD IN TV COMMERCIAL 
A minor in French fries. 


it exactly as the designers intended.” 

To some critics, the success of that 
machine is a devastating comment on 
American values. Pop Sociologist 
Vance Packard laments“This is what 
our country is all about—blandness and 
standardization.” Novelist Vance Bour- 
jaily extravagantly views McDonald's 
popularity as a sign that America is "a 
failing culture." He explains: “This 
country is full of people who have for- 
gotten what good food is, Eating in most 
countries is a basic pleasure, but peo- 
ple in the U.S. don't eat for pleasure. 
To them, eating is just something done 
in response to advertising.” 

Other critics assail McDonald’s for 
blighting the land architecturally (un- 
der pressure from zoning authorities, 
the chain is rapidly switching from its 
original garish, candy-striped restaurant 
design to a more subdued brown brick 
configuration) and for allegedly sabo- 
taging American nutrition. Harvard 
Nutritionist Jean Mayer warns that a 
steady diet of McDonald's fare and 
nothing else could give 4 customer scur- 


DONALD! S'S FONSCKED ED ENIKA 


vy because it would lack sufficient vi- 
tamin C. Mayer also says that the menu 
provides large amounts of fats and cal- 
ories (557 fora Big Mac, 317 for a choc- 
olate shake, 215 for a small order of 
fries) and contains almost no roughage. 
"There is nothing àt McDonald's that 
makes it necessary to have teeth," he 
Says—though he adds: “I am nonfanat- 
ical about McDonald's. As a weekend 
treat, it is clean and fast." 

Since no one is forced to eat ata Mc- 
Donald's, the chain must be giving mul- 
titudes exactly what they want. For one 
thing, many people find the cheerily 
bland atmosphere reassuring. Says So- 
ciologist David Riesman: "Americans 
have had a lot of experience being 
cheated and exploited when they eat 
out, and they feel unsure of them- 
selves" McDonald's has designed a 
place to neutralize this anxiety, a place 
that does not make a customer feel he 
will not know how to use his fork. 


M. SUHARA 


MCDonaias 


Pe a 
SIPPING MILKSHAKES IN TOKYO 


McDonald's patrons put it more 
simply. To them, a McDonald's is a 
clean, well-lighted place, where they 
Will be served quickly and courteously. 
Customer waits rarely exceed five min- 
utes, even at the height of the lunch- 
hour crush; the company is introducing 
computerized, diode-display order-tak- 
ing machines to cut delays even further. 

Also, McDonald's is one of the few 
places left where a customer can buya 
meal for $1 or less. Its price list reads j 
like something exhumed from the 
old days: hamburger 25¢, chees 
30¢, Quarter-Pounde 55g, 


jS 
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ers are not much better than a break- 
even item for McDonald's; the highest 
profits come on French fries, soft drinks 
and the extra nickel a customer pays 
for a cheeseburger. McDonald's raised 
prices an average of 18% last winter 
on a number of menu items, but it has 
held the line since, throughout the worst 
U.S. food-price inflation in 26 years. 
Millions of Americans have become 
virtually addicted to “junk food" as ex- 
emplified by McDonald's menu. "The 
food is good and the price is right,” ob- 
serves Pete DeKramer, an IBM pro- 
grammer of Mahwah, NJ. David 
Green, a night.auditor in San Francis- 
co, is enthusiastic: "McDonald's is. my 
favorite place to eat in the whole world. 
I’ve eaten at McDonald's all around the 
country. I wouldn't move to any town 
that didn't have one.” 
Such ardent loyalty has made Mc- 
Donald's one of the business successes 
‘of the century. Since the company sold 


stock to the public in 1965, system-wide 


sales have increased sixfold, from 
$170.8 million a year to the $1.03 
billion in 1972, and profits have 
zoomed from $3.8 million to: $36.2 
million. Company-owned outlets 
now account for about 2846 of : 
sales and 16% of profits. Inthe 3 17 
first six months of 1973, sales + X 
rose 47% and profits 46% 
above a year earlier. The 
growth has kept the stock at 
stratospheric heights; $5,000 
invested in McDonald's shares 
a mere seven years ago would 
be worth more than $320,000 
- at last week's close of 64%. 
Fast-Food Pharaoh. The 
man behind this success is 
named not Ronald McDonald, 
the ketchup-topped clown cel- 
ebrated in company advertis- 
ing, but Ray A. Kroc, a crusty, 
saltily spoken 7 1-year-old Chi- 
cagoan who is rather amused 
to find himself the pharaoh of 
fast food. “When I was a little 
boy, my father took me to a 
phrenologist,” he recalls. "I 
was told that I would make my © € 
best living either in the food 
business or as a musician. You 
know, I’ve done. both.” After 
serving alongside Walt Disney 
in the World War I Red Cross 
Ambulance Corps, Kroc 
played piano in Chicago bars 
and restaurants and sold paper cups. 
His keyboard technique never 
earned him much of a living, but he 
sold enough cups to become Mid- 
west sales manager for Lily-Tulip. In 
1937 he quit, and for $10,000 bought 
exclusive sales rights to the Prince 
‘Castle Multimixer, a machine that 
could mix six milkshakes at once. 
Enter, from left field, the Broth- 


New 1 
jobs in the movi 


in Glendora, Calif. In 1940 they opened 
a-hamburger drive-in near Pasadena, 
and in 1948 converted it to, a self-ser- 
vice restaurant with some of the fea- 
tures of a modern McDonald's. "We 
were the first in. the business to use infra- 
red heat lamps to keep the French fries 
warm,” claims Richard McDonald, now 
retired in Bedford, N.H. (Maurice died 
in 1971). The McDonalds franchised six 
more outlets, on which they began put- 
ting golden arches in 1952. Two years 
later, the chain had grown enough to 
buy eight Multimixers for a single res- 
taurant from Ray Kroc—who was so 
startled by the size of the order that he 
flew to San Bernardino to see what kind 
of business could be producing it. 
“When I got there,” says Kroc, SI 
saw more people waiting in line than I 
had ever seen at any drive-in. I said to 
myself: ‘Son of a bitch, these guys have 
got something. How about if I open 
some of these places? ” Kroc talked the 
McDonalds into letting him franchise 


Ratings from the Gourmets 


JULIA CHILD MUNCHING A BIG MAC 


Granted, McDonald's cuisine is im- 
mensely popular, but how does it taste 
to a demanding critic of restaurants? 
TIME asked several of the nation's best- 
known food writers to sample the fare 
and render a judgment, bearing in mind. 
that. they were rating a fast-food op- 
eration rather than an aspirant to Guide 
Michelin accolades. The gourmets, few 
of whom had ever eaten at McDonald's 
before, were rather more impressed 
than might have been expected, though 
_ most found something to criticize. Their 
comments: 
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Ronalds” on 
across the 


country, making appearances at pa- 
rades, county fairs and store openings. 
In addition, one Ronald is stationed per- 
manently in Hollywood to appear in the 
firm’s television commercials. A com- 
pany survey last year indicated that 
96% of American schoolchildren can 
identify Ronald McDonald, ranking 
him second only to Santa Claus. 

Ronald is not the only weapon in 
McDonald’s children’s crusade. Execu- 
tives decided early on to place napkins 
and straws out on the counter, instead 
of serving them with the food. “It be- 
came the kid’s job to get the straws and 
the napkins,” says Turner. “It cost a lot, 
but it was nothing compared with the re- 
peat business we get because kids insist 
on going there.” Indeed, not a few moth- 
ers have found that their children pre- 
fer Ray Kroc’s burgers to Mom’s own. 
“It’s a fun place,” says a Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., 13-year-old. “It’s like a cir- 
cus. I feel happy here." 

Ray Kroc codified McDonald's pol- 
icies: into a kind of fast-food religion 
summed up in the initials QSC (for Qual- 
ity, Service, Cleanliness), a set of let- 
ters that every McDonald's employee 
is taught to utter reverently. The stamp 
of Kroc's personality, and business ge- 
nius, is clearly on those letters, espe- 
cially C. Says Kroc: “We made sure that 
no McDonald's became a hangout. We 
didn't allow cigarette machines, news- 
paper racks, not even a pay telephone. 
We still don't. We made the hamburger 
joint a dignified, clean place with a 
wholesome atmosphere.” 

Cleanliness is also a personal fetish 
of Kroc's that has become an awe-in- 
spiring legend throughout the chain. 
Last month, on one of his incessant in- 
Spection tours around the empire, he 
walked into a McDonald's in Canada 
—and exploded like a raw potato in hot 
grease. “There was gum on the cement 
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PONDERING ON GIANT WATERBED IN "THINK TANK” AT McDONALD'S HEADQUARTERS IN OAK BROOK, ILL. 
"lcrlics see a failing culture, but the multitudes seek a clean, well-lighted place. 
Boi cr 


patio, cigarette butts between the wheel 
stops for the cars," he says. "There was 
rust on the wrought-iron railing, and the 
redwood fence needed to be restained. 
I went in there and said to the man- 
ager: "You get somebody to mop this 
goddamned floor right now. And if you 
don't, PII do it myself.’ " 

A Hamburger Degree. Such vis- 
its from Kroc are only one of the trials 
that a McDonald's licensee must en- 
dure. His courses at Hamburger U., 
though short, are nosnap; they cover ev- 
erything from how to scrape a grill to 
how to post a double-entry ledger. “This 
is a hard-working place," says "Dean" 
Donald Breitkrentz, 36, a onetime can- 
dymaker. "Some of these people put in 
14 hours a day. They get up at 6:30 in 
the morning to study." 

On.a recent morning, one of the 
school’s eight instructors lectured on 
how to service an Everpure T-9 water 
filter, which cleans the water used in 
soft drinks. Students scribbled notes as 
furiously as if they were taking ham- 
burger orders from a busload of Cub 
Scouts. Slides flashed across a giant 
screen detailing every movement of the 
hand required to maintain the filter. One 
student asked timidly: "How much 
charcoal do we put in it?" The instruc- 
tor replied: "The bag is premeasured. 
Use it all." > 

Before receiving his Hamburgerol- 
ogy degree, the licensee must: lay out 
an average of $150,000, at least half of 
it in cash. For that, he gets to lead a 
life regimented by Ray Kroc and sub- 
ordinates. To begin with, the licensee 
has little choice of where he will op- 
erate. Headquarters executives pick out _ 
all the sites, buy (or sometimes leas 
the land, arrange for construction of 
Store, and rent it with equipment 
licensee for 8.5% of gross, plus a 
nual franchise fee. "We're just fil 
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lic service projects to bankroll, but 


McDonald's licensee is expected 
spend a generous portion of prof- 
its on it. Headquarters gives each 
licensee a thick book of suggested 
promotions and constantly prods 
him: to come up with new ones 
on his own. In New York's Har- 
lem, Lee Dunham, one of Mc- 
Donalds 60 black licensees, 
serves free hamburgers to unwed 
mothers every Saturday; in Chi- 
cago this summer licensees had 
carnivals on their parking lots to 
raise money for muscular dystro- 
phy research. Throughout the 
country, McDonald’s managers 
often rush free food to disaster 
sites, as local outlets near Rose- 
ville, Calif., did after last April’s 
ammunition train explosion. 
Careers Abandoned. Odd- 
ly, in a chain with McDonald's 
passion for standardization, li- 
censees get neither food nor sup- 
plies from Oak Brook. Restau- 
rants buy their own, mostly 
through regional cooperatives, 
though naturally the purchases 
| must meet rigid headquarters 
| specifications. The basic ham- 
| burger patty must be a machine- 
| 


cut, 1.6-oz. chunk of “pure” beef 
—that is, no lungs, hearts, cereal, 
soybeans or other filler—with no 
more than 19% fat content, v. 
30% for some competing: ham- 
burgers. The 3/-in-wide bun 
must have a higher-than-normal 
sugar content for faster browning. 
McDonald's outlets have enough 
massed buying power—they pur- 
chase 196 of all the beef whole- 
saled in the nation—to line up 
steady supplies at stable prices in 
all normal times, and Oak Brook 


» beef prices this week. 


at 


mission 


close to a license to print money. 
erage outlet gro 
earning its opera 


Mafia; we skim it right off the top.” 
jokes a financial officer. In the begin- 
ning Kroc sold territorial franchises, but 
now a licensee buys only the right to op- 
erate at a specific address for 20 years. 
when the license expires, he must put 
up another $150,000 or so for a new 


The licensee gets some latitude in se- 
lecting which local promotions and pub- 


choice whatever as to whether to bea 
, do-gooder or not. Community service 
is à Ray Kroc obsession, and every 


will help out in a pinch. Headquarters 
executives are currently buying up live 
steers with “contributions” levied on li- 
censees, who get the meat back in the 
' form of patties. McDonald's chiefs fig- 
ure that they have corralled enough 
steers to get the company through the 
cürrent beef shortage and avoid a price 
boost when the ceiling comes off retail 


In return for their money and sub- 
to headquarters, the licensees 
get to use the McDonald's real estate, 
name and formula. For most, that is 
The ay- 
ssed $508,000 last year, 
tor upwards of $70,000 
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TURNER & KROC AS CLEANUP SQUAD 
Big Brother will catch a deviant. 


vested in a McDonald's outlet in 1967. 
“I became so fascinated with it that I 
began spending more time at McDon- 
ald's than with my law practice,” he 
says. “Finally, my law partner suggest- 
ed that I spend full time at one place 
or the other. I chose McDonald's and I 
have never regretted it.” Four years ago, 
Rodrick moved to Florida and opened 
four outlets. Today he works seven days 
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,780 shares, 
the New York Stock Exchange Com- 
posite closed at 56.12, up .48 for the 
week ending Sept. 7. The Dow Jones 
30 stock industrial average was 
898.63, up 11.06; Standard & Poor's 
500 stock index was 104.76, up .51. 
Among significant N.Y.S.E, stocks: 
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each day 
something 
happens 
somewhere 
that makes 
news. 

Each week 
TIME sorts out 
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important 
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makes noise. - 
In the process, 
TIME keeps | 
the world's most 
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readers 
informed on the 
world's most 
interesting 
people, places 
and events. . 
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The Death Killers 


On June 29, 1972, when the five 
non-Nixon nominees on the Burger 
Court ruled that the death penalty in 
the U.S. was cruel and unusual punish- 
ment, virtually every legal handicapper 
was stunned. But during the previous 
nine years, a small and exceptionally 
talented group of lawyers had worked 
quietly toward just such a result with 
painstaking premeditation. Cruel and 
Unusual, written by one of the lawyers, 
Michael Meltsner, and published this 
week by Random House ($8.95), tells 
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in various counties of eleven states. 

Though the resulting study by Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Sociologist 
Marvin Wolfgang impressively docu- 
mented discrimination, no court would 
buy the argument that general statis- 
tics proved unconstitutional bias in a 
particular case. The L.D.F. concluded, 
says Meltsner, that it could never win 
“unless the fact that a high proportion 
of blacks were subject to execution 
emerged as but one distasteful aspect 
of a far greater evil." Thus, in 1967 the 
L.D.F. decided to fight the execution of 
every man and woman on death row in 
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An execution-alert system, a Last Aid Kit and every legal argument in thebook. 


how. they did it. The details of the bat- 
tle make for a sometimes rousing in- 
tellectual adventure story. 

The idea for the legal full-court 
press developed slowly in the offices of 
the N.A-A.G.P. Legal Defense Fund, the 
organization of lawyers (now indepen- 
dent of the N.A.A.C.P.) that had won the 
long legal battle against Southern school 
segregation. Primarily concerned with 
representing black clients and causes, 
L.D.F. attorneys were well aware that 
the death penalty was imposed in the 
South with disproportionate frequency 
against black men convicted of raping 
white women, but it was difficult to 

rove in court. So in the summer of 
1965 a group of students was sentSouth 
to gather all possible data from the 
past 20 years on rape sentencing 
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the U.S. a total then exceeding 400. 

Friendly attorneys in states with the 
death penalty were enlisted to alert the 
L.D.F. to imminent execution dates. A 
so-called Last Aid Kit was drawn up, 
complete with an array of papers, forms 
and arguments, making it possible for 
almost any attorney to obtain a stay 
with a minimum of effort. 

The chief legal tactician was An- 
thony Amsterdam, a law professor then 
at the University of Pennsylvania, now 
at Stanford, and his tactics soon began 
to pay off dramatically. Amsterdam and 
other lawyers won a stay from the Su- 
preme Court in one case while the ra- 
cial bias issue was being considered, 
scored a legal first with a previously un- 
heard-of class action habeas corpus pe- 
tition that blocked all Florida execu- 
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STANDARD BATTERIES 
put 10 new countries 

on the export list, 

those in Asia, East Africa 
and the Middle East 


TIME made the contact 


Standard Batteries Ltd., one of India’s foremost companies, sells 
batteries and exports their technology. To automobile manufacturers, atomic 
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‘had ial energy projects, irrigation and power projects, refineries, space research 
F. apli institutes, and various industries. In East Europe, Asia, Africa, the Middle East, 
m and other parts of the world. 
quire ded They chose TIME to help them sell. It’s the magazine read by the people 
PEE they want to reach, the top executives in business and government 


who decide what to buy from whom. And over 200 local or regional 
TIME editions—TIME India, TIME Middle-East Africa, TIME Middle East, to 
mention a few—provide unprecedented flexibility for precise market selection. 


| Standard Batteries knows that when TIME makes contact, 
th peog the results are sparkling. Initial response to their ads 
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It's not just the fact that she's a multilingual, kn 


ledgeable, help! 

who, among other things, knows how to handle a family on the move- It's! 

fact that to your JAL Ground Hostess, anywhere in the world, you're her passt Den 
We never forget how important you are. 
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film about the 1964 Tokyo Games. 
uses slow motion to record the 100- 
meter dash. Although it is fascinating 
to see some of the world's fastest hu- 
mans running in place for a few min- 
utes, it is finally frustrating not to see 
the essence of their thing, which is a 
blur. Arthur Penn has some extremely 
pretty pictures of pole vaulters slowly 
soaring, but when he cuts a lot of vaults 
together to form a sort of aerial bal- 
let, we are inevitably reminded that 
Leni Riefenstahl did the same thing, 
using divers, 36 years ago. It is dis- 
appointing to see a man of Penn's cal- 
iber ripping off an old master. 

For the rest, Claude Lelouch does 
a little essay on losers, Juri Ozerov of 
Russia focuses on athletes’ preparing 
for competition, and Michael Pfleghar 
of Germany contributes a piece on 
women athletes. None is distinguished 
by either a strong point of view or 
depth of insight. n Richard Schickel 


Gaslight Shadows 


NIGHT WATCH 
Directed by BRIAN G. HUTTON 
Screenplay by TONY WILLIAMSON 


Elizabeth Taylor, looking unwieldy, 
appears here as a rich Englishwoman 
whose sleep is troubled by nightmares 
about her former husband. She is haunt- 
ed by memories of his death in a car 
wreck, in the company of a young lady 
of dubious virtue. During one sleepless 
night, she looks out of her window at 
the spooky house across the yard and 
sees—or thinks she sees, or at least 
says she sees—a dead man sitting in 
an armchair with his throat cut. Later 
she sees light behind the house's rick- 
ety shutters and a woman's corpse in 
the same chair. The police are called, 
but they find nothing. 

Taylor continues to lurch along the 
emotional curve between.peskiness and 
seeming paranoid schizophrenia. She 
tries the patience of her unctuous sec- 
ond husband (Laurence Harvey) and 
frays the nerves of her best friend (Bil- 
lie Whitelaw). Finally plans are made 
to ship her off to a Swiss sanitarium. 

The shadow that really lies across 
Taylor, of course, is that of Gaslight, 
that old movie chiller in which a wom- 
an believes herself to be going mad be- 
cause of the fawning ministrations of 
her husband and a friend. There is 
one thoroughly nasty and frightening 
sequence in the old house, with glint- 
ing carving knives, rivulets of blood 
and grinning, pasty ghosts from the 
past. This is saved, quite properly, for 
the last. But in order to get hooked by 
it, and through it to learn the movie's 
fairly intriguing gimmick, itis necessary 
to endure all the melodrama that goes 
before. Everything considered, it is too 
higha price to pay. a Jay Cocks 


Transpacific 


ATs 
arevery well 
connected. 


The pride of our fleet, 
JALS aristocrats of the air, our 
747 Garden jets, are indeed 
well-connected both sides of the 
Pacific. From all over S.E. Asia 
JAL flights connect with 747's 
Ilying to Tokyo, Honolulu and 
San Francisco daily from 
Hong Kong. and from Tokyo 
daily to San Francisco, 
Honolulu, and Los Angeles. 
And any way, all the way, with 
JAL' legendary service those 
Transpacific hours fly by. 


We never forget 
how important you are. 


JAPAN AIR an JES 
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*« Blue Curve, V” (1973) 
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ARTIST & MODEL: PAINTER ELLSWORTH KELLY WITH LEAF 


from everything; it all belonged to me: 
a glass roof of a factory with its bro- 
ken and patched panes, lines of a road 
map, the shape of a scarf on a wom- 
an's head, a fragment of Le Corbusier's 
Swiss pavilion, a corner of a Braque 
painting, paper fragments in the street." 

Yankee Monet. The world became 
permeable. Patterns, arcs, straight lines, 
enclosures and tangencies now became 
the syntax of Kelly's formal language, 
in painting as in sculpture. He did not, 
in short, start from geometry. Thus Re- 
lief with Blue, 1950, whose flaring 
curves channel the eye into a pale blue 
slot like a narrow doorway, was sug- 
gested by the drapery of a set for Jean- 
Louis Barrault's production of Hamlet, 
which Kelly saw in. Paris. Other paint- 
ings evolved from sketches Kelly made 
of arches reflected in the Seine, of wa- 
ter ripples, or of shadows on the metal 
staircase of a friend's villa near Mes- 
chers in western France, whose chang- 
es he recorded hour by. hour, like some 
Yankee Monet laboring at the-haystack. 
Sometimes he would cut up a drawing 
into rectangles and shuffle them about: 
Meschers, 1951, was one result. Orig- 
inally a scene of green pine trees and 
blue sea, it became a brisk mosaic of 
slender, bladelike forms set with cun- 
ning ambiguity between figure and field, 
in a matrix of dark ultramarine. A very 
“European” painting in its reference to 
the sharp edges and rich color of Ma- 
tisse’s paper cutouts, it is less so in Its 
novel use of concealed chance. 

Relief with Blue was, as Goossen 
points out, a predictive work. Its curves, 
both supple and spare, would become 
one of the marks of Kelly's style. The 
blue “door” in the middle—physically 
enclosed by the lip of white relief 
around it—would, in a different way, be- 
come another motif. Kellys mature 
painting is very much a matter of cut 


Ane 


GIANFRANCO GORGON! 


and constriction. Shape burgeons across 
the canvas, brushing against its edges 
in such a way that within the bald for- 
mat there is no dead space. Kelly's 
paintings are pervaded by a subtly in- 
dicated force, a sense of form working 
under confinement at several points 
above normal pressure. That Kelly is a 
most able draftsman can easily be seen 
from his pencil drawings of leaves and 
fruit—but in the abstract mode, he 
draws like a virtuoso. The decisiveness 
of the arc in Blue Curve, V, 1973, is 
(when seen in its large, actual size—it 
is about 6 ft. by 9 ft.) breathtaking; no 
other line, one senses, could have con- 
tained the buoyant, intrusive swell of 
theblue with such steely grace, or struck 
such a happy proportion with the white; 
Only when Kelly denies his work this 
imagery of encounter and compression 
does it lean to dullness, as in a set of 
large rectangular panels, each painted 
one flat primary color, which have the 
look of august and boring decoration 
and cannot hold the eye. 

"Cutting directly into color," Ma- 
tisse wrote in 1947, “reminds me of a 
sculptor’s carving into stone." Kelly's 
work, both as painter and as sculptor, 
now seems like a reverberation of that 
remark: the colors he uses—red, green, 
yellow, blue, plus black and white—are 
more object than atmosphere. Their 
presence is dense, their shape irrevoca- 
ble. This, coupled with the extreme de- 
liberation with which he shaves his con- 
tours, makes for very responsible 
painting. The weight of each decision, 
every nick and turn of shape, comes to 
resemble a moral choice. And so Kelly 3 
Comes out of this show as one of the ~ 
few artists in America to. preserve, al- 
most as subject matter, UST 
of painting: the co i 
all the trivialization it hi 
art really matters. 
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The Graying of America 


In the 1960s the torch was passed from 
age to youth, but in the 1970s the 
torch is being handed back again. Youth 
—the obsession of a few years ago, 
the hope of some, the fear of others 
—no longer makes great waves. While 
the 1969 rock festival at Woodstock 
was hailed as an epic event of liber- 
ated youth, the even bigger 1973 fes- 
tival at Watkins Glen was considered 
a casual outing. Between these two fes- 
tivals youth somehow lost its mystique. 
Two years ago, Sociologist John See- 
ley wrote: “The young are seemingly 
America’s Number One love, Number 
One enemy, Number One public prob- 
lem and Number One private preoc- 
cupation.” Today the young would rank 
way down on almost anybody’s list of 
preoccupations. 

The radical young firebrands of the 
'60s—the Mark Rudds, Mario Savios, 
Jerry Rubins, Tom Haydens—have all 

- but dropped out of sight. Today's he- 
roes have left their youth a long way be- 
hind them. Henry Kissinger (age 50) 
and Buckminster Fuller (78), Margaret 
Mead (71) and Dorothy Day (75), John 
Sirica (69) and Walter Cronkite (56) 
look and act their age. Surely no one 
has done more for age than 76-year- 


BUCKMINSTER FULLER 


old Sam Ervin, whose Watergate hear- 
ings are a parable of the times. One by 
one, bright young men who had’ gone 
astray filed before the aged patriarch 


to do penance and seek absolution. Nor ' 


was Ervin averse to providing them with 
a few homilies on conduct. “Ervin em- 
bodies wisdom, and he demonstrates 
that he knows how to cut it,” says At- 
lanta Psychiatrist Alfred Messer. Teen- 


agers have blossomed out in Sam Ervin ' 


T shirts, and Rolling Stone has put his 
jowly face on the cover.  . : 

Youth is not making the'scene the 
way it used to. The gusher of books and 
articles glorifying the young has large- 
ly dried up, and younger people are 
writing more sympathetically abo 
their elders. David Kaufelt's first ni 


54 


is appropriately titled Six Months with 
an Older Woman—and they are com- 
ically instructive months. One of the 
best of the recent books on older peo- 
ple. Nobody Ever Died of Old Age, was 
written by 34-year-old Sharon Curtin, 
a 60s radical. 

The youth cult films of the "60s ca- 
tered to the grossest fantasies of the 
times. In Wild in the Streets, a 19-year- 
old becomes President and puts over- 
35s in concentration camps. In 7f ... 
rebel students gun down parents end 
teachers for no apparent reason. Today 
Hollywood vaults contain films of this 
sort that were made after the genera- 
tion battle had cooled; they are no long- 
er box office. 

Current films seem to be putting 
youth back in its place. In his past roles, 
Steve McQueen often played the rebel 
—against home, hearth or system. But 
in Junior Bonner he is a dutiful son who 
finally wins enough money to send his 
pa to his dreamland, Australia. In The 
Emperor.of the North Pole Lee Mar- 
vinis trailed by a brash youth who wants 
to replace him as king of the hobos. But 
the crown stays squarely put on the gray 
head. At the end of the film Marvin 
boots the youth off the rails, shouting: 


JOHN DOMINIS—LIFE 


DOROTHY DAY. 


“Kid, you got no class, you'll never 
make it!" 

Television, too, has deflated the pre- 
tensions of youth. Gone are such shows 
as Fhe Young Lawyers and The Young 
Rebels. Their replacements treat age 
with more deference. An older and a 
younger detective collaborate in solving 
cases in The Streets of San Francisco; 
an older and a younger doctor pool their 
skills in Marcus Welby, M.D. A new 
show, Bob & Carol & Ted & Alice, starts 
this month. While Bob’ and Carol are 
in their swinging 20s, Ted.and Alice are 
"i Coni a over-30s, 
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the 199 Age has paid another compliment 
f the pou in taking over some of its pro- 
ne age orapactics. People over 65, in partic- 
an unpreegare organizing to better their lot. 

Youth valen the war of the generations 
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mill watch. Always on the move, ^ 
they demand something more: a 
perfect timepiece, in complete har- 
mony with the multiple. activities of 
their fast moving lives. e - 
For this elite, the artist-craftsmen’ 
of AUDEMARS PIGUET have cre- 
ated ROYAL OAK, a tribute to steel, 
the metal of the twentieth century, 
more difficult to fashion than fine 
gold and so made infinitely precious 
by the exquisite quality of the work. 
Through the nobility of its. lines, 
through. its very special cachet, 
each of the rare and individually 
numbered examples of ROYAL OAK 
is a pinnacle of the watchmaker's 


art, worthy of the name AUD 1 
PIGUET. MAR 
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Born. To Jean-Louis Trintignant, 

43, low-keyed French actor who starred 
in A Man and a Woman, Z, My Night 
at Maud’s and The Conformist, and Na- 
dine Trintignant, 38, film writer (I Only 
Happens to Others) and director: their 
third child, first son; in Paris. Name: 
Vincent. His birth coincides with the 
premiere of his mother's most recently 
directed film, Forbidden to Know, 
which stars his father and features his 
11-year-old sister Marie. 


LI 
Engaged. Kathleen Kennedy, 22, 
oldest of the late Robert F. Kennedy's 
eleven children and a senior studying 
American history and literature at Rad- 
cliffe College; and David Lee Town- 
send, 25, doctoral candidate in English 
and American literature at Harvard 
who tutored her in Southern writers. 
Kennedy and Townsend are such Mark 
Twain fans that in the summer of 72 
they recruited three friends to help build 
a raft and ride the Mississippi for 21 
days in Huck Finn style. 
a 


Married. Patricia McBride, 30, a 
principal dancer with the New York 
City Ballet since 1961; and Jean-Pierre 
Bonnefous, 30, a principal with the 
same company since 1970 and a for- 
mer star of the Paris Opera Ballet; both 
for the first time. McBride and Bonne- 
fous were married in the Saóne-et-Loire 
church of Notre Dame de La Clayette, 
where Bonnefous’ father and grandfa- 
ther were also married. 


d it 
Died. Albert Nicholas, 73, one of . 


the last and best Creole-style clarinetists 
from the early days of New Orleans 
jazz; following surgery, in Basel, Swit- 
zerland. Nicholas grew up alongside 
such greats as Sidney Bechet and Louis 
Armstrong, in whose band he later 
played. In the 1950s, Nicholas followed 
other American musicians to Europe 
and settled in jazz-hungry Paris, play- 
ing and touring with the Dutch Swing 
College Band. 


it 
Died. John Ford, 78, director of 
more than 100 films and winner of four 
Oscars (see SHow BUSINESS). 


LJ 
Died. John Ronald Reuel Tolkien, 
81, creative mythologer and author of 
the immensely popular The Lord of the 
Rings trilogy and The Hobbit (see 
Books). 


s 

Died. Shirali Mislimov, 168, a Cau- 
casian herdsman regarded in the Sovi- 
et Union as the oldest man alive; in Bar- 
zavu, U.S.S.R. Mislimov, who: neither 
smoked nor drank, and existed largely 
on a diet of chicken broth, cheese and 
curded milk, is survived by his 107- 
year-old third wife and 219 other fam- 
ily members, including a grandchild 


aged 1 00. 
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Tolkien of the Ring, 1892-1973 


«Į will take the ring, though I do not 
know the way.” 
—Frodo Baggins 


That sentence, spoken reluctantly 
by a curious, home-loving small crea- 
ture with furry feet and a preposterous 
name, is slightly enigmatic. But some 
10 million passionate readers round the 
world will instantly recognize it as the 
real beginning of one of the great fairy 
tale quests in modern literature. Frodo 
is a Hobbit, three feet or so tall. The 
ring is magic and dangerous. It renders 
the good and weak who wear it invis- 
ible, but it provides both the power (and 
the itch) to dominate the world to any 
bad and overweening personage who 
may possess it. Sauron, the Dark Lord 
of Mordor, for instance, who has al- 
ready sent his dread black Ringwraiths 
coursing through Middle-earth to seize 
it. The only hope for peace lies with 
poor Frodo. He must journey to the very 
- heart of darkness, to Mount Doom in 
Mordor, and drop the ring into the vol- 
canic Crack of Doom, there to be de- 
stroyed forever. 

Middle-earth is nearly as large as 
the United States east of the Mississip- 
pi. Frodo and some true-hearted com- 
panions endure Ringwraiths and Bar- 
row-wights, hordes of Orcs, who are 
Sauron’s shock troops, and much cloak- 
and-daggering. When Frodo triumphs 
and destroys the ring, it is only with 
the perverse collaboration of Gollum, 
a pitiably evil creature with froglike feet 
who sounds a bit like Oliver Twist’s Fa- 
gin and is one of the memorable minor 
characters in English literature. 

The white magician who made all 
this possible was an Oxford professor 
of Old and Middle English, John Ron- 
ald Reuel Tolkien, who died last week 
at the age of 81. Knowing that the one 
indispensable quality: of an imaginary 
world is that it be realistically equipped 
down to the last whisker of the last mon- 
ster, Tolkien put close to 20 years of 
his spare time into the creation of Mid- 
-dle-earth, the three-volume Lord of the 
Rings and its predecessor, The Hobbit 
(1938). He also equipped readers with 
157 pages of history, appendixes, index- 
es, tables of consanguinity, and philo- 
logically impeccable notes on all the 
languages, including Elvish and Sinda- 
rin, spoken on Middle-earth. Partly as 
a result, in the years between 1954, 
when the book came out, and the pres- 
ent, Tolkien saw his readership spread 
from a handful of literate Anglophiles 


who savored The Lord of the Rings ~ in » Tolkien even 6° att 
much as they do Grabame's The » 7 ng. this DP 


in the Willows or T.H. White’s The 
Sword in the Stone, to hundreds of thou- 
sands of US. college kids who made 
Frodo a national figure and turned the 
lore of Middle-earth into a way of life. 
In 1966, the first paperback edition of 
the three volumes of the Ring sold close 
to 500,000 copies in the U.S. Scholars 
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Our Man in Gehenna 


THE HONORARY CONSUL 
by GRAHAM GREENE 
315 pages. Simon & Schuster. $7.95. 


The Hound of Heaven is still hell- 

bent in pursuit of Graham Greene. That 
is not exactly news. And it is only a 
mixed blessing for Greene's characters, 
who in his new novel go through more 
than the usual torments that may or 
may not be signs of God's devastating 
love. But what an indulgence for the 
reader. Temporarily, at least, everybody 
can sidestep this fall's avalanche of nov- 
els—many of them apparently the work 
of rude boys rubbing sticks together to 
make fire—and enjoy a Promethean sto- 
ryteller at work. 

Greene's goings-on in The Honor- 
ary Consul at first seem highly local and 
temporary. The scene is South Amer- 
ica in the 70s, and the situation is even 
closer to the daily headlines than was 
the case with The Comedians or The 
Quiet American. Some hapless Para- 
guayan guerrillas, stirred by General 
Stroessner’s repressions, cross the bor- 
der into northern Argentina. They aim 
to kidnap a visiting American ambas- 
sador and hold him against the release 
of ten political prisoners. But, as one 
character remarks, “nothing happens as 
we intend.” Acting as his customary 
farce majeure, Greene has the revolu- 
tionaries mistakenly snatch and fruit- 
lessly hold for political ransom poor 
Charley Fortnum, a gentle, sixtyish, be- 
fuddled and more than slightly sodden 
Englishman who serves as honorary 
British consul in an upcountry town that 
boasts only three British passports. 

The holder of one of them is Dr. 
Eduardo Plarr. Plarr’s British father has 
been held for years in a Paraguayan 
prison, and Plarr has not only become 
involved with the kidnapers but is the 
lover of Charley Fortnum’s young wife. 
When Fortnum winds up a hostage, 
Plarr finds himself in one of those ab- 
surd and passionate plights that Greene 
is so skillful at convincing us are truth- 
ful metaphors for man’s lot in life. “Let 
this comedy end as comedy,” Plarr says 
in mock prayer. “None of us are suited 
for tragedy.” But naturally, this wish is 
not granted. 

Risks of Love. Greene readers, ac- 
customed to the fact that nothing suc- 
ceeds like failure, will soon realize that 
Charley Fortnum is one of the author's 
mysteriously blessed innocents. Plarr, a 
cool diagnostician and a rational man 
compulsively armed against the risks of 
love, just as clearly is Greene’s familiar 
man in Gehenna. Convenient labels, 
though, do not destroy the extraordi- 
nary suspense and subtlety of the book. 

At the very end The Honorary Consul 
thins and flattens down to a claptrap 


scene—barely suitable for framing on 
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celluloid—in which Fortnum, Plarr and 
the kidnapers, led (yes) by a renegade 
priest named Léon, are beleaguered by 
police with searchlights and a helicop- 
ter. But much of the novel is as finely 
controlled and exquisitely melancholy 
as a Mozart symphony. 

A splendid set of peripheral bit play- 
ers first reach the reader, filtered 
through the ironic mind of Dr. Plarr. 
His own bereaved mother, living on 
sweet cakes and self-pity in Buenos Ai- 
res. Romantic Novelist Jorge Julio 
Saavedra, author of The Taciturn 
Heart, whose machismo-marinated 
works are timeless and thus lifeless as 
well. A British ambassador who begins 
to sense the sheer outrage of U.S. im- 
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GRAHAM GREENE IN HAVANA 
Signs of God's devastating love? 


perialism when he finds that the em- 
bassy cook automatically fries his eggs 
Yankee style. Fortnum's wife Clara, 
who is (yes).a graduate of Madame San- 
chez's immaculate brothel and the ob- 
ject of Fortnum's genuine and touch- 
ing concern and chivalry. “When you 
get to my age,” Fortnum explains, "it's 
not a bad thing to feel you’ve made at 
least one person a little happier.” 

That is just the kind of simplemind- 
ed, sentimental statement that acutely 
embarrasses Plarr. He despises senti- 
mentality, machismo, everything he 
takes to be sugar-coated human delu- 
sion, and all protestations of love or 
emotion, which are curable, as he puts 
it, “by means as simple as an orgasm 
or an éclair." Plarr works devotedly try- 
ing to cure the poor in the barrio, and 
his judicious view of the corruption of 
the world is presented with such appar- 
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er. In World Without End, Amen, Bres- 
lin weighs in as a serious novelist, then 
takes himself too seriously. The narra- 
tive's bog-slogging pace is a shame, be- 
cause Breslin clearly cares, and can 
teach much about people who seldom 
turn up in current fiction: frustrated 
cops, tiresome racists, lower-middle- 
class wives with horizons defined by 
mortgage payments and broken wash- 
ing machines. Breslin knows this turf, 
but he seems to have taken his title too 
literally. Under his ministrations, an in- 
structive tour is slowly transformed into 
anendless vigil. = Paul Gray 


"Law-and-Order" 


THE TRUTH ABOUT KENT STATE 

by PETER DAVIES 

242 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$10. Paperback $3.50. 


Many acts of the Nixon Administra- 
tion emerge in a more sinister light these 
days. That is especially true of the Jus- 
tice Departments original refusal, 
under Attorney General John Mitchell, 
to seek any indictments of Ohio Nation- 
al Guardsmen for killing four Kent 
State students in 1970. 

There is a curious parallel between 
the Justice Department's handling of 
the Kent State investigation and its ini- 
tial Watergate studies. In both cases 
high Justice Department officials lavish- 
ly praised the thoroughness of the FBI's 
investigations—and then, apparently 
for political reasons, ignored the log- 
ical conclusions to be drawn from the 
evidence. At Kent State the evidence 
suggested that the shootings were "un- 
warranted" and that Guardsmen had 
“fabricated self-protective excuses. 
But officials initially refused to present 
evidence to a federal grand jury, con- 
tending that chances of a successful 
prosecution were too slim. Yet a sim- 
ilar fear of losing in court did not pre- 

vent Mitchell’s Justice Department 
from moving unsuccessfully against 
such ideological foes as Daniel Ellsberg 
and the would-be Kissinger kidnapers. 
Peter Davies’ book is primarily a 
concise and easily followed compilation 
of the essential facts upon which 
Guardsmen might possibly be prosecut- 
ed. It is also an account of the agoniz- 
ing struggle by parents of the Kent State 
Victims, various church groups and Da- 
vies himself to convince an unrespon- 
sive Nixon Administration that a fed- 
eral grand jury should examine the 
matter thoroughly. With the jury’s pow- 
er to issue subpoenas and grant immu- 
nity, Davies argues, the still obscure 
truth of precisely why the Guardsmen 
fired their guns could be secured. Da- 
‘vies, 42, is a New York City insurance 
broker who has spent most of his spare 
time for the past three years pursuing 
the case out of an ordinary citizen's re- 
sponse to what he considers a challenge 
to the American conscience. ^ 
Illustrated with some precise, previ- 
ously unpublished photographs, the 
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book convincingly dispels initial claims 
by Guardsmen that their lives were en- 
dangered by an onrushing mob of stu- 
dents, that they were encircled and had 
run out of tear gas, and that they had 
come under fire from an unknown snip- 
er, Davies, along with the President's 
Scranton commission, the FBI and every 
journalist who has written a Kent State 
book, presents contrary evidence on all 
these points. At the time that the 
Guardsmen suddenly wheeled and fired 
from a vantage point atop a hill, they 
had already dispersed the crowd and 
had a clear exit route back to their as- 
sembly point. Even at the time of firing, 
a number of Guardsmen were so uncon- 
cerned that they turned their backs on 
the students. The closest slain student 
was nearly the length of a football field 
away from the riflemen who killed him. 

Davies suggests that a federal grand 
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VICTIM & MOURNERS, 1970 
No longer a case for whitewash. 


jury should concentrate on two key 
points: 1) the brief grouping of Guards- 
men at the bottom of the hill before they 
marched to its top, turned almost in uni- 
son and began shooting, and 2) a claim 
by several witnesses, including Guards- 
men that Terrence Norman, an ac- 
knowledged former FBI informer 
posing as a. photographer, had fired a 
pistol at some students in a personal 
altercation, possibly triggering the 
Guardsmen's fusillade. 

Partly as a result of the continued 
pressures of Davies and others, the fed- 
eral investigation of the Kent State trag- 
edies has just been reopened. That valu- 
able development does not render 
Davies' book obsolete. Its readers will 
be justifiably alert to any continued 
whitewash explaining or justifying the 
shooting of students. Readers, too, will 
be doubly aware of the tragic irony im- 
plicit in the declaration of the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard commander, Brigadier 
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ALL FIRES THE FIRE 
by JULIO CORTAZAR 
152 pages. Pantheon, $5.95 
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the beauty and ecology of our countryside, 
another example of "free enterprise" at the 
expense of society. 

CLEON E. HAMMOND 

Schooleys Mountain, NJ, 


conscience of that part of mankind that is 
in slavery. They ceaselessly call upon the 
Soviet government to end its persecutions. 
and to democratize the regime. Each in his 
own way addresses himself to the world, 
and their words resound with concern for 
the future of humanity. Thus, they are at- 
tempting to halt the infernal cycle of mu- 
tual hatred and military adventures. Sakha- 


rov, who is leading this heroic battle, is 
supremely worthy of the Nobel Prize. 
DIMITRI PANIN 
Sévres, France 
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Frodo Lives 


Sir / I read with sadness that J.R.R. Tolkien 
had died [Sept. 17]. I was introduced te The 
Hobbit and The Lord of the Rings four 
years ago as a ninth-grader, Something 
about the trilogy tantalized me as did no 
other books I had read. 

Perhaps it was escape literature, but I 
think not. Frodo's adventures evoked in me 
the feeling of love and righteousness for ev- 
erything. They did not cause me to escape 
the "cruel world," but to fight harder for a 
better one. 


"The author of this letter is “Dimitri So- 
logdin,” one of the héroes of The First Cir- 
cle by Solzhenitsyn, who served in the same 
Soviet camps and prisons with him from 
1947 to 1952. 


Disobeying No. 1 


Sir / I would like to see the people who ac- 
tually sold the wheat to the Russians [Sept. 
17] chastised for incompetence, lack of re- 


Frodo lives forever! 
JUDY SCHWARTZ 
Oswego, N.Y 


spect for the subsidy given by the taxpayer. 
but most of all for disobeying the No. I rule 
for free enterprise—to make a profit. 
HAROLD J. DOHERTY 
Atlanta 
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WAYNE MASTERMAN 
Hull, Mass. 


Sir / Though your words were of course 
well intended, the lamented J.R.R. Tolkien 
would not have been pleased with being 
called a “creative mythologer.” Barely a 
month before his death, he told me with em- 
phasis how much he disliked the overused 
word creative, saying "There is only one 
Creator." When I remarked that for many 
years I had told students in my fiction-writ- 
ing course that there was only one forbid- 
den word in my classroom, to wit "cre- 
ative," he left his station by the fireplace, 
darted to my chair, and wrung my hand in 
approval. It isa memory to be cherished. 

RICHARD L. GREENE 

New Haven, Conn. 


Most Perfect Form 


Sir/I share the uneasiness of scientists 
Crick and Orgel over current explanations 
about how life arose spontaneously on earth 
[Sept. 10]. However, in setting forth their 
theory of "directed panspermia“ these 
learned gentlemen are reaching just as far 
out in their attempts to explain the origin 
of life. Since they have viewed the myster- 
ies of life at closer range than most of us, I 
wonder how they can continue to overlook 
that most perfect form of directed pansper- 
mia—divine creation. 

D.A. SCHELP 

Bellevue, Washington 


sshould stick to gourmetism. 
E sister Bostonian, J ulia Child, 
isihat McDonald's fare is nothing but 
ies, she is wrong. 3 
Hamburger is meat and averages 18% 
i protein, plus many vitamins and 
ris The buns have 12% to 14% pro- 
from wheat, plus minerals and vita- 
The cheese is an excellent source of 
mand a B vitamin called riboflavin. 
milkshake is consumed, there is addi- 
calcium, riboflavin and protein. Po- 
aeanutritious food. 
McDonald's is good fare nutritionally, 
ould be improved by tossing in some 
law and the fruit of the season. 
FREDRICK J. STARE, M.D. 
Chairman, Department of Nutrition 
Harvard Universit 


Counterattack 


Sir / Having completed nine Polaris sub- 
marine patrols, I was surprised to read in 
“The Limits of Astronauts” [Sept. 17] that 
I was a sleepy paranoid, obsessed with 


On the Graying of America 


Sir / Your Essay on the “graying” of Amer- 


School of Public Health 
Boston 


Yourarticle on Mc 


“crotch novels” and leaking hulls. 

I will be the first to admit that I have ac- 
cumulated my share of “bunk time,” read 
more than one disreputable book and 
looked for leaks, particularly during a test 
dive after an upkeep period, I might add 
that all available crew members perform 
this function as a matter of routine, while 
their boat is submerging. 

I do not dispute any facts in your ar- 
ticle; in fact, I could add a few episodes of 
my own. But I resent your leaving the im- 
pression that the Navy is manning its sub- 
marines with crews of psychopaths. 


ica [Sept. 17] implies that the nation has ma- 
tured and that the generations are living 
together peacefully. I respectfully reject 
this conclusion and fervently hope that it is 
untrue. 

As a protester of the ‘60s, I feel that 
the Watergate evils and the admission of 
bombing in Cambodia have only confirmed 
that the youthful skeni were accurate. 
But you can bang your head against the wall 
only so long before it begins to hurt. I hope 
the pain will end soon, so that we can start 
putting our young and old heads together 
and bang anew. 
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U.S.N. Nuclear Power Unit 


Fort Belvoir, Va. - à 
Sir / Since most of us over-the-hill folks did 


not have the decency to stop breathing, or 
at least stay out of sight, when those arro- 
gant, embryonic egomaniacs were tearing 
up the place, it is reassuring to know we 
may now be allowed to clutter up their 
world again. 

HELEN L. SMITH 

Carson City, Nev. 


Sir / It is not the isolation that undermines 
the sub sailor's psychological stamina; It is 
the having to contend with the petty, semi- 
intelligent, dogmatically implemented mil- 
itary rules and “official decisions" for 24 
hours a day and up to three months at a 
stretch that, understandably, erodes one's 
patience. 

WALTER PADBURY 

Pocatello, Idaho 
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Sir / A short time before his death, Mark 

Van Doren wrote me: “The future of youth ^ 

isage."YourEssay, The GrayingofAmer- 

ica,” would seem to substantiate that. E 
RICHARD WILLIAMS 
Manteno, Ill. 
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Worthy Candidate 


Sir / I support and applaud the nomination 

of Academician Andrei Saton P n 

Nobel Prize for Peace, as propose: A 

friend Alexander Solzhenits n (Sept. 24]. Building, 3-6, 2-chome 
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Technology of the future. 
- Dedication of the past. 
Seiko, the quality watch of today 


There is one place in today' S world where two vital traditions. 
merge to perfection. 


At Seiko. 

. One is the tradition of. proud Pandean D and untiring 
skill often feared lost in these pressured times. 

The other is a tradition of advanced research leading to a 
sophisticated micro-electronic technology. 

Extending these two traditions even further, Seiko insures Its 

~ standards of quality by making all Parts of every Seiko watch. 

This perfect blending of the past and the future results in 

the quality watch of todáy: Seiko. KO 


K. Hattori & Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. 


Someday all watches will be made this w2y: 
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To the accompaniment of four pages of color photographs, Associate 
Editor William Bender this week discusses a unique, and one of the 
oldest musical forms in the world, the exotic Peking Opera of Tai- 
wan. The opera company's productions are a far cry from the works 
of George Gershwin, which Bender described in a page-long story in 
last week's Issue. But such shifts in musical forms are routine for Ben- 
der who, as music editor since 1968, has written TIME cover stories 
on subjects ranging from the rock opera Jesus Christ Superstar to So- 
prano Beverly Sills to Singer-Composer James Taylor. Three years 
ago, a documentary that he wrote for television on Conductor Le- 
opold Stokowski was awarded an Emmy. In fact, Bender is fasci- 
nated by all forms of musical expression. 

“The snobbish attention to one kind of music to the exclusion of 
all others is something peculiar to our own ^ 
times," he says. “In the 16th century, Pa- 
lestrina used street songs in his Masses. Mo- 
zart and Beethoven wrote both classical and 
‘pop’ music, and Bartók used the folk mu- 
sic of Hungary to build impressive sym- 
phonic works. The snobbism works both 
ways," he adds. “There are Rolling Stones 
freaks who won't listen to anything else 
either." 

Bender heartily endorses the observa- 
tion by Nietzsche that “without music life 
would be a mistake." His father, an organ- 
ist, choirmaster and piano teacher in Ma- 
maroneck, N.Y., gave him little opportu- 
nity to make that mistake. By the age of 
four, Bender had devised his own. musical 
notation (“lost to posterity, thrown out with 
the pail and shovel, Pm afraid"), and by 
age nine had composed several preludes for 
the piano. In high school, where he batted 
.349 and pitched knuckleballs for the base- 
ball team, he considered abandoning music 
for the major leagues when he was offered a tryout by the old Boston 
Braves. But he sacrificed his budding athletic career to begin study- 
ing music composition at New York University. A night job as copy 
boy on the New York Herald Tribune aroused an interest in writing, 
led to a master’s degree in journalism, a stint with the Associated 
Press and eventually toa job asa Tribune music critic. 

Each week in his office Bender plays through ten to 15 new al- 
bums and samples another 20 or 30. (When TIME’s book reviewers 
in adjacent rooms complained that words and music did not mix, his 
office was soundproofed.) Despite his own credentials, Bender rejects 
the notion that critics should be performers too. “I’ve never been one 
of those who believed you have to play as well as Rubinstein to eval- 
uate Rubinstein's performance," he says. “A critic should know how 
music is made and be well schooled in its fundamentals. Beyond 
that, he reacts to a composition or performance with his mind and 


senses. Like everybody else." : 
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UNITED NATIONS 


That annual rite of fall in Manhattan 
—the convening of the U.N. General 
Assembly— got off to a celebrity-stud- 
ded start last week. The undisputed star 
of the show was Henry Kissinger. 

In his first week as Secretary of 
State, he seemed determined to touch 
bases with as many of the 135 member 
nations as possible. When he led off the 
week with an address before the Gener- 
al Assembly, the mood was one of almost 
tangible excitement. Ushers noted with 
surprise that all copies of the text had 
been snatched up beforehand. 

“The anguish, the turmoil and the 
promise of the real world have frequent- 
ly been obscured by rhetoric and dis- 
torted by slogans," Kissinger declared. 
“Beyond the bilateral diplomacy, the 
pragmatic agreements and dramatic 
` steps of recent years, we envisage a com- 
prehensive, institutionalized peace—a 
peace which this organization is unique- 
ly situated to foster and to anchor in 
the hearts of men." 

It was an auspicious be- 
ginning, but on the whole 
his plea for a stable peace . 
was a bit too cautious to ig- 
nite his hopeful audience. In 
addition to his broad state- 
ment of principles, Kissin- 
ger made two specific pro- 
posals: 1) that the Securi- 
ty Council establish more 
effective peace-keeping 
guidelines so that the U.N. 
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ture crises, and 2) that a 
world food conference be 
convened in 1974 to discuss 
ways of stockpiling ade- 
quate supplies to deal with 
natural disasters. Both pro- 
posals won praise. 
Kissinger seemed more 
in his element in an intensive round of 
private meetings. Most effective was his 
luncheon for 15 Arab envoys. It was a 
clear sign that he intends to give the 
Middle East top priority. Denying a re- 
port from London that he had already 
worked out a-plan for peace, Kissinger 
told the envoys that the U.S. was ready 


should not expect any “miracles.” 

With European diplomats, Kissin- 
ger sought to leave the impression that 
President Nixon’s trip is still a possi- 
bility this year, No dates were men- 
tioned, however, and Western envoys 
are now more or less resigned to the like- 
lihood that the constitutional crisis over 
the Watergate tapes and the plight of 
Vice President Agnew will force Nixon 
‘to postpone his visit until 1974, Kissin- 
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bodies were to be claimed by relatives. 
Next day the list was gone, along with 
a later list of 120 names, which had been 
tacked up and then hurriedly pulled 
down at army order. According to an of- 
ficial of the morgue, it normally han- 
dled about twelve corpses a week. 

Street Fires. Government Spokes- 
man Federico Willoughby told news- 
men that “book burning is totally con- 
trary to the policy of this government.” 
If so, the policy was not being well en- 
forced. Last week soldiers on a house-to- 
house search of Santiago’s San Borja dis- 
trict—a fashionable leftist stronghold 
—broke through locked :doors and 
tossed thousands of books and papers 
out of apartment windows. Among the 
works consumed in impromptu street 
bonfires were Mao’s Little Red Book. 
novels by Mark Twain, economic stud- 
ies by John Kenneth Galbraith—and 
old copies of TIME. 

Despite an early announcement that 
it would welcome the return of outside 
investors, the military government ap- 
peared to be infected with an irrational 
xenophobia. One reason was the junta’s 
conviction that Chile’s chaos had been 
largely brought about by the Latin 
American radicals who had been grant- 
ed asylum by Allende. TIME's Rauch 
was picked up by carabineros merely for 
walking past the burned-out shell of the 
Socialist Party headquarters in Santiago. 
He was held for an hour, some of the 
time lying face down on the floor of a po- 
lice van with an armed guard over him. 

After three. weeks of heavyhanded 
military rule, some Chileans who at first 
supported the coup were beginning to 
have second thoughts. Leaders of the 
moderate Christian- Democrat Party, 
Stung because they had been unexpect- 
edly suppressed when the Socialists and 
Communists were banned, advised their 
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members to serve the junta only as 
“technicians,” The new government, 
however, appeared to have general sup- 
port from the middle and upper classes. 
The truckers, whose 45-day strike was 
partly responsible for instigating the 
coup, were on the road again. “Those 
trucks started up out of pure joy,” said 
one trucker. Copper mines, plagued by 
work stoppages under Allende. were 
generally operating smoothly as the jun- 
ta gave priority to economic recovery. 
Once calm is restored, the junta 
plans to give Chile a new constitution 
that will prevent any Marxist returning 
to power. As General Leigh put it, “we 
want a constitution that gives partici- 
pation to all Chileans, one that embrac- 
es the workérs, the peasants, the gre- 
mios and .women. We want national 
participation.” Chances are the kind of 
constitution the junta members have in 
mind is similar to the one introduced 
by the military dictators of Brazil. It 
vests vast power in a President, who in 
recent years has been appointed by the 
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general staff rather than elected. When 
“national security" is in danger, the Bra- 
zilian code allows for suspension of such 
democratic rights as arrest warrants and 
habeas corpus and provides for censor- 
ship and trial by military courts. 


Farewell to "The 
People's Poet" 


There would be no state funeral, an- 
nounced the ruling military junta, which 
confined itself to a restrained statement 
of condolence. Nonetheless, Pablo Ne- 
ruda, the protean Chilean poet and 
Nobel laureate who died at the age of 
69 last week, was given an emotional 
and stirring farewell. 

Hundreds of mourners appeared at 
the Communist poet's home in Santia- 
go for the funeral procession to the cap- 
ital's General Cemetery. In bold defiance 
of the junta's anti-Marxist campaign 
and in obvious disregard for their own 
liberty, they chanted leftist slogans as 
the cortege marched slowly to the mau- 
soleum. Softly at first, then louder and 
louder, they sang the Internationale. 
Some shouted “Neruda y Allende, un solo 
combatiente [Neruda and. Allende, one 
fighter)!” As the coffin’ was carried into 
the crypt, one old woman sobbed: “We 
are burying Salvador Allende now.” 

The son of a railroad worker, Ne- 
ruda (real name: Ricardo Eliezer Nef- 
tali Reyes y Basoalto) was born in 
Parral, a small agricultural town in 
southern Chile. He started writing po- 
etry at the age of eight, and persisted 
even though his book-hating father once 
destroyed his notebooks. 

Neruda’s early work was rhapsodic 
and lushly romantic, at once Whitman- 
esque and surrealistic. During the 
1930s, the style and tone of his verse 
abruptly changed. The catalyst was the 
Spanish Civil War, which Neruda wit- 
nessed as a Chilean, consul in Spain. 
Shocked by the brutality of the war, and 
traumatized by the death of his friend 
and fellow poet Federico Garcia Lorca, 
Neruda pruned from his own writing 
much of its detached symbolism. In- 
stead, he began to turn out blunt, ver- 
tiginous, often satirical verse—poetry 
that Neruda once described as “written 
with blood.” 

Convinced Marxist. The Spanish 
war also turned Neruda into a convinced 
Communist, though political engage- 
ment did not always inspire him to great 
writing: during the 1940s and 1950s, for 
instance, he produced a series of slav- 
ish, gushing poems in praise of Stalin. ` 
The Nobel committee eventually forgot 
them; after being nominated numerous — 
times, Neruda was awarded the Prize 
in Literature in 1971. 

Even Latin Americans who chal- 
lenged his political views found it hard 

- to quarrel with the honor. In such works 
as the surrealistic poem cycle Residence 
on Earth, and the massive Canto Ge- 


neral, an epic on the origin of the Amer- - 
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icas, he proved himself to be the con- 
tinent's most creative and authentic lit- 
erary voice. In one of its best-known 
sections, The United Fruit Co., he mock- 
ingly writes of “Jehovah” parceling out 
the universe to “Coca-Cola, Inc., An- 
aconda, Ford Motors, and other enti- 
ties.” while the United Fruit Co. "re- 
served for itself: the heartland/ And 
coasts of my country." 

An eminent politician who was a 
Communist Party candidate for Presi- 
dent of Chile in,1970, Neruda served as 
Chile’s Ambassador to France from 
March 1971 until last February. With 
royalties from the millions of copies of 
his books sold round the world, he was 
able to buy homes in Santiago, Valpa- 
raiso and the beach resort area of Isla 
Negra. Yet for all his bourgeois tastes, 
Neruda remained a convinced if not al- 
ways convincing Marxist. He was a 
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friend of Allende's and perhaps his lead- 
ing propagandist.* 

In the wake of the coup that ousted 
Allende's government, there were ru- 
mors in Chile that Neruda had been ar- 
rested,-and even executed. In fact, he 
had been moved shortly after the coup 
to.a private clinic in Santiago for treat- 
ment of cancer, and he later died of heart 
failure. Shortly before his death, Neru- 
da's rambling house in Santiago was 
ransacked, his books and papers were 
burned. The new military government 
denied responsibility and vowed to ar- 
rest the “vandals” who had done the 
ransacking. At week’s end, none had 

„been caught. Es 


*A much reprinted poem called The Sa i 
«to have been written by Neruda Eee 
- the coup, was released by a Cuban news agency 

staffer in Buenos Aires. The verse, which describes 

President Nixon and Junta Leader Augusto Pi- 

nochet as “hyenas ravening/ Our history," is a 

hoax. Apparently Buenos Aires leftists “updated” 

a Neruda poem from the 1950s, changing the 

names of Latin American Dictators Trujillo, So- 

moza and Carias to Nixon, Frei (Allende's "pre- 


_ decessor as president) and Pinochet. 
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Our direct-drive turntable motor was no exception. 


Our engineers settled upon an elegantly simple 
solution to the problem of building a better hi-fi 
turntable. 

They turned the turntable into part of the motor. 
Thus doing away with belts, idlers and the "wow & 
flutter" you hear when idlers lose their edge. 

The central coil was the key component. It took 
several months to perfect. Several miles of copper 
wire—all painstakingly fitted by hand—were needed. 
(The coils of our most expensive direct-drive models 
are still hand-fitted.) 

We may have heard about automation from Henry 
Ford, but we haven't stopped listening to Honen 
(a 12th century Zen priest). 

He reminds us that quality has to go hand in hand 
with quantity. That the people working in it are the 


most important asset any company has. 
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So Henry Ford would have admired our i 
production techniques. And Honen would perf p 
have approved of the way we care about our em ; RS perforr 

They can enjoy Zen meditation, flower arran him fiv 
ment and the Tea Ceremony. All for free. «m bes 

Over the years, we've learned that the MO" i. Soelit 
mind-expanding arts help our people deve = 
people, the harder they will try to develop P 
products. 

In fact, once you get people start 
stopping them. 

That's why the world's finest ran 
direct-drive hi-fi components, for bo 
cassettes, has our name on it. 
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Wh Peróns, no such opposition is an- 
icipated. Barring the total collapse of 
ider in Argentina, Isabelita will be- 
ime her country’s first female Vice 
Mesident on inauguration day, Oct. 12. 
Electing a woman Vice President in 
mle-dominated Argentina was no easy 
B Indeed, when the Justicialist con- 
fntion nominated Perón and his third 
ie last August, many Argentines re- 
RI with incredulity and anger. Isa- 
lita broke down in tears when she ac- 
pled her party's vice-presidential 
Pmination, but the weeping was à de- 
Mive sign of weakness. In fact, she 
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son to regret their choice. In her initial 
campaign appearances, she often looked 
as if she had been laminated in plastic 
immediately after leaving her coiffeur. 
Noting her dyed blonde hair (it had once 
been chestnut brown), many Argentines 
complained that she intentionally made 
herself up to look like Evita. Others sim- 
ply found her cold. “If Eva Perón was 
passion compressed," grumbled one Pe- 
ronist, “Isabel is an icebox.” 
a 

Isabelita made up for her lack of 
warmth with poise and words carefully 
calculated to soothe rather than rouse. 
She visited children’s hospitals, kissing 
crippled babies in front of the TV cam- 
eras. She flew over the flood-ravaged 
pampas in order to dramatize the need 
for relief. During the campaign she 
made an eight-stop tour of the north. She 
even managed to enlist the support of 
her most vocal enemies, the party’s left- 
wing youth. They organized a huge 
crowd for her at Buenos Aires’ Aero- 
parque airport, which significantly 
cheered both Peron and Isabelita. In all, 
it was precisely the kind of stumping 
Evita made famous among the descami- 
sados (shirtless ones), who loved her as 
much for her queenly air as for the hard 
cash she bestowed on public projects. 

Isabelita has prudently remained si- 
lent on her own political opinions and 
ambitions, limiting herself to loyal 
praise of “mi general.” Her foes fear she 
will use the vice presidency to consol- 
idate and expand her power. The major 
stumbling blocks are the left-leaning Pe- 
ronist youth, who are wary of her right- 
ist views, and the military. They accept- 
ed her candidacy only after reaching a 
“gentlemen’s agreement” with Peron. 
Should the 77-year-old strongman die 
or become incapacitated during his four- 
year term, it was agreed, Isabelita would 
also resign immediately and new elec- 
tions would be called to preclude a mon- 
archy-like succession en familia. If and 
when Isabelita’s own presidential can- 
didacy becomes an issue, however, the 
Vice President's detractors may well 
find themselves facing an opponent too 
powerful to be dislodged. 
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undoubtedly had dictated to his surro- 
Bate President without losing face. At 
week's end Perón had issued no state- 
ment on the assassinations. 

Rucci's assassination, the strike and 
the apparent retaliatory assassination a 
day later of a leftist youth-labor leader 
were poor omens for the future of Argen- 
una. The country is plagued not only by 
terrorism but by bitter political faction- 
alism and economic decay. Perón was 
returned to office by voters who clearly 
hoped against hope that e/ Líder, at once 
a kind of Latin Mao and second Musso- 
lini, might magically solve the country's 
problems. The task would be difficult 
enough fora man in his prime, but Perón 
is 77 and ailing. The tragedy may be that 
Argentina's fate is now in the hands ofa 
man who has the will to change it, but is 
too old and too sick to do so. 


FRANCE 
Objective: De Gaulle 


Speeding through the Paris suburb 
of Petit-Clamart early. one evening in 
August 1962, the French President's 
black Citroén ran into a barrage of sub- 
machine-gun fire. The colonel riding 
next to the chauffeur yelled to his father- 
in-law in the back seat: "Father, get 
down!” The tall, imperial figure budged 
not an inch. Again the distraught col- 
onel pleaded: “I beg you, Father, get 
down." This time the President leaned 
slightly forward. A split second later, a 
stream of bullets ripped through the lim- 
ousine. When the firing stopped, Charles 
de Gaulle flicked fragments of the bro- 
ken rear window from his coat and de- 
claimed: "What, again?" 

The Petit-Clamart ambush—the 
factual starting point of Frederick For- 
syth’s otherwise fictional The Day ofthe 
Jackal—was De Gaulle’s closest brush 
with assassins. It was, however, neither 
the first nor the last. According toa new 
book published in Paris, Objectif de 
Gaulle, there were at least 31 serious 
plots against the general's life, and doz- 
ens of others that never got beyónd the 
talking stage. Indeed, even as the would- 
be killers of Petit-Clamart went on trial 
for their lives, police averted a sniper's 
attempt to shoot De Gaulle with a tele- 
scopically fitted carbine while the Pres- 
ident was on an inspection tour of Paris’ 
Ecole Militaire. 

All the assassination attempts docu- 
mented in the book—with the lone ex- 
ception of one by an embittered seaman _ 
who blamed De Gaulle for the World 
War II destruction of the French fleet by 
the British—sprang from De Gaull 
decision to grant independence to Alge 
tia. That policy led to the creation of 
militant terrorist group known as the 
cret Army Organization (O,A.S.). 
whose principal goals was 
Gaulle for having betrayed 
çaise. The authors. : 
who once. 
Christian 
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DE GAULLE IN ALGERIA (1958) 


viewed former O.A.S. leaders and ob- 
tained access to the French Interior 
Ministry's records. The result is an ex- 
traordinary tale of mad zeal, abominable 
planning and incredibly bad luck by 
what was surely the world's most dedi- 
cated and inept gang of assassins. 

The O.A.S.’s impressive record of 
failure was racked up with little help 
from /e grand Charles. “You can't keep 
"De Gaulle under glass," he would de- 
clare whenever security got too tight. 
Fortunately for the French President, 
many of the assassination attempts 
sound as if they were concocted by Gor- 
don Liddy. One zany plot called for poi- 
soning the Communion Hosts at the vil- 
lage church in Colombey-les-Deux- 
Eglises, where De Gaulleattended Mass. 
The idea was discarded after the plotters 
realized that the first person to receive a 


- Host would keel over dead and give the 


scheme away. And there was no way to 
guarantee that De Gaulle would be first 
atthe Communion rail. 

Equally harebrained was a scheme 
for a kamikaze pilot to crash a small pri- 
vate plane into the French President's 
helicopter. While circling over Algeria's 
Blida Airport in anticipation of De 
Gaulle’s departure, the pilot was dis- 
mayed to see that a swarm of helicop- 
ters had taken off at once. There was 
no way of knowing which one De Gaulle 
was in (French security forces routinely 
used dummy planes and juggled limou- 
sines as a precaution). 

Then there was the O.A.S. agent 
„who was sent to Athens just prior to De 
Gaulle’s May 1963 visit. The agent’s 
mission: to shoot the general with a spe- 
cial camera that fired bullets. The gun- 
man lost his fake identity papers dur- 
ing a lively evening at à local taverna 
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and refused to take the risk without get- 
away documents. A new set arrived a 
day too late, and all he got was a pho- 
tograph showing how close he had been 
to De Gaulle. 

The most determined assassin was 
the architect of the Petit-Clamart am- 
bush (which the plotters called “Opera- 
tion Charlotte Corday’*), an air force 
lieutenant colonel named Jean-Maria 
Bastien-Thiry. A brilliant engineer 
known as “the French von Braun" for 
his invention of the guided SS II missile, 
he masterminded both Petit-Clamart 
and an earlier attempt in which a na- 
palm and plastique bomb was planted on 
the route to Colombey. De Gaulle com- 
muted the death sentences of two other 
Petit-Clamart conspirators, Jacques 
Prévost and Alain Bougrenet de la Toc- 
naye. But he refused to grant clemency 
to Bastien-Thiry, reportedly because the 
attempt had been made when Mme. de 
Gaulle was also in the car. He was exe- 
cuted by a firing squad March 11, 1963. 

Today the only would-be De Gaulle 
assassin left in jail is Jean-Jacques Su- 
sini, a cofounder of the O.A.S., who once 
directed its terrorist activities in Algiers. 
The others convicted of participating in 
the plots—44 in all—were granted ei- 
ther clemency, commutation or amnesty 
by the man they had tried to kill. 


JORDAN 


King Hussein 
Opens the Door 


His hair has grayed perceptibly 
since 1970 and the lines on his face have 
deepened. The physical changes are ev- 
idence of the strain suffered by Jordan’s 
King Hussein, 37, since he was virtu- 
ally boycotted by most of his Arab 
neighbors three years ago as punishment 
for kicking the unruly Palestinian guer- 
rillas out of his kingdom. Lately, how- 
ever, Hussein has been displaying an air 
of quiet triumph. After last month’s 
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‘ican airline, 


flights to Europe, you sit in 
'TWA’s special twin seat. 

If nobody's sitting next 
to you, you can fold the middle 
down into a side table. 


You also get more shin 
room, and a seat that really 
supports you well. 

These are points which 
really score with experienced 
travellers on a long flight. 


¥ : 
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So does food. 
On most other airlines, 
you don't get any choice of 
food in economy. 

But on Ambassador 
Service, you get a choice of 
three main courses. 

What's more, you get a 
choice of Western or Eastern 
food. 
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gives you the best. 


service to Europe. 


And people who know, 
rate dishes like our Sweet & 
Sour Pork Loin or Chicken 
Tai-Po extremely highly. 

Best of all, vou get superb 
service. 


On all Ambassador 
Service flights, we have Asian 
Flight Attendants. 

They don't just 
understand Asian languages. 
"They also understand the 
highest Asian traditions of 
service. 

To experienced travellers, 
these features add up to the 
best service to Europe. 

Try Ambassador Service 
next time, and you'll agree. 
Call your travel agent, 
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ill-considered measures lon the part of 
the Arabs] would certainly affect rela- 
tions and cause setbacks to our efforts.” 
ON ISRAELI-OCCUPIED TERRITORIES: 
“Uneasiness grows regarding the occu- 
pied territories, the changes that are oc- 
curring there continuously—in the face 
of the United Nations, in the face of 
world opinion—and obviously the frus- 
tration grows as well. If that is the trend, 
there is obviously also a feeling of dan- 
ger, the danger that Israel represents in 
terms of the record of the past and its 
gradual growth in terms. of the occupa- 
tion of Arab territories and the decla- 
ration of extreme positions.” 
ON PEACE NEGOTIATIONS: “I believe 
very firmly and honestly that Israel has 
not made any contribution whatsoever 
toward peace. I believe that the basis of 
a solution most obviously is the accep- 
tance by Israel of 242 |U.N. Security 
Council Resolution 242] and the prin- 
ciples it contains. It offers the Israelis a 
great deal, and it offers the Arabs their 
rights. If this is unacceptable, if the Is- 
raelis continue to create changes and 
new facts in the occupied territories, I 
do not see how we are ever going to get 
out of this problem without a fresh di- 
saster of great magnitude.” 


TERRORISM 


Blackmail in Vienna 


Jordan’s King Hussein may reason- 
ably feel confident about being able to 
handle the fedayeen. Others have good 
reason to fear their random outbursts 
of terrorism. Among the guerrillas’ pri- 
ority targets are Soviet Jews emigrating 
to Israel at the rate of 30,000 a year. 
Twice this year fedayeen groups set out 
to attack Schónau Castle in Vienna 
where the refugees, who travel from 
Russia to Austria by train, are quartered 
midway in their exodus. Both times the 
attackers were spotted beforehand and 
arrested. Two months ago, another ter- 


rorist band killed four innocent travel- 
ers at Athens airport when it confused 
a TWA plane loading for New York 
with another TWA plane boarding pas- 
sengers for Israel. 

Last week the terrorists tried again 
—and this time succeeded. When a pas- 
senger train en route from Moscow to 
Vienna via Warsaw stopped at the 
Czechoslovak city of Bratislava, two Ar- 
abs climbed aboard. They were carry- 
ing suitcases that turned out to be load- 
ed with submachine guns and grenades. 
When the train, carrying 39 Soviet Jews 
among its 70 passengers, stopped at 
the Austrian border town of Marchegg, 
the Arabs struck. They pulled the 
guns out of their valises, wounded 
one person, and took five Jews and one 
customs official aboard the train as 
hostages. 

Two of their prisoners managed to 
escape in the confusion. But when the 
train stopped at Vienna, the others were 
hustled aboard a Volkswagen bus owned 
by the Austrian railroad. With the cap- 
tured customs officer at the wheel, the 
bus rushed to Schwechat airport on the 
outskirts of the city. The Austrians were 
so anxious to avoid bloodshed that po- 
lice cars, alerted to what had happened, 
escorted the bus to the airport instead 
of trying to stop it. d 

The terrorists identified themselves 
as "the Eagles of the Palestine Revo- 
lution." That. sounded like yet another 
unknown guerrilla splinter group, but 
Middle East sources reported that the 
kidnapers were almost certainly mem- 
bers of the extremist Black September 


"movement. At the airport, the terrorists 


demanded that Austrian officials pro- 
duce a passenger plane to carry the re- 
maining Jewish hostages—two men and 
a woman—to an unspecified destination 
in the Arab world. But Austrian offi- 
cials, after consulting with Chancellor 
Bruno Kreisky, closed the airport and 
stubbornly refused to let the kidnapers 
and their hostages leave. 

The fedayeen, hunched in the cap- 
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Il Dopocolera 
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The clean profile of their case, the 
tawny warmth of their smoky quartz 
crystal, the inspired harmony of their 
every line and shape all attest the 
creative mastery underlying Omega 
selfwinding chronometers. 
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Constellation automatic chronometers, with 
smoky quartz crystal. Above: the velvet — 
textured gold bracelets either break against» 
the case and its gold dial, enclose the cas 

or become part of it. Ref. BA 353.0021, " 
BA 353.0016, BA 353.0020. Below: a gol 3 
studded dial contrasts with the crocodile 
strap. Ref. BA 153.0042 


The way we worry Bl 
about your stomac 
even your mother 


She would want you to eat the 
food she used to cook for you. 
So we try to serve meals you 
like and that are good for you. 
Right down to honest-to-good- 
ness home-made stew. 

On long-distance flights, we try 
to match our meal routine to 
yours, whenever you come on 
board. Which is something you 
will appreciate. With prior notice 
we'll order your special diet, be 
it sugar-free or salt-free, kosher, 
or whatever. That way, even 
your doctor would approve. 
And, with your doctor and your 
mother satisfied, you're flying. 
Anywhere. 
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ZAMBIA 


Kaunda in Command 


In the long and colorful history of 
railroading, few tracks have been laid 
any faster than those of the Tanzam 
Railway, which is currently moving 
southwestward from the Tanzanian port 
of Dar es Salaam to the copper belt of 
Zambia at the extraordinary rate. of 
three miles a day. The 1,162-mile line, 
financed with the help of a $402 mil- 
lion interest-free loan from China, is 
being built by 15,000 Chinese, laboring 
alongside 35,000 Zambians and Tanza- 
nians. The hardest part of the job—21 
tunnels, 200 bridges and some 1,000 cul- 
verts in Tanzania—has ‘already been 
completed. The entire line is due to be 
finished late next year—more than 18 
months ahead of schedule. 

The railroad will strengthen Tanza- 
nia's economy by opening up the south- 
ern part of the country. It will have an 
even more dramatic effect on landlocked 
Zambia, which is the world's largest ex- 
porter of copper (an estimated 750,000 
tons this year). Prosperous though it is, 
however, Zambia has been uncomfort- 
ably dependent on the white. states 
around it—Rhodesia and the Portu- 
guese territories of Angola and Mozam- 
bique—since its independence in 1964. 

Early this year, Rhodesia closed its 
borders with Zambia on the ground that 
Zambians had been aiding black guer- 
rillas within Rhodesia. The government 
of Prime Minister Ian Smith specifically 
exempted Zambian copper from the 
blockade. Zambia's President Kenneth 
Kaunda, 49, decided, however, to stand 
on principle and refused to export. his 
country's copper via Rhodesia. A month 
later, when the Rhodesians lifted their 
blockade, Kaunda imposed one of his 
own. He has refrained ever since from 
importing or exporting. any goods 
through the rebel British colony. " 3 

Instead, he has relied on existing rail 
lines that pass through Portuguese terri- 
tory and on the highway northeast to 
Tanzania. The blockade is forcing Zam- 
bia to pay an extra $150 million in im- 
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port-ex port costs, 10 A Qa few 
shortages. "Luxury living has been giv- 
en its marching orders.” says Kaunda. 
But the country has fared surprisingly 
well—largely because the price of cop- ' 
per has almost doubled since January. 

Zambia’s credit is so good these 
days, in fact, that it borrowed $150 mil- 
lion in Eurodollars last month. It then 
proceeded to pay out $226 million to re- 
ure the long-term bonds it had issued in 
1969 when Kaunda took over 51% of the 
country’s leading mining companies. 
The government subsequently said it 
would scrap the lucrative management 
contracts that had been worth $40 mil- 
lion a year to the leading copper compa- 
nies, Anglo-American of South Africa 
and American Metal Climax. 

Extra Clout. Kaunda's action has 
strengthened his position at home as the 
man who took the mines out of the hands 
of foreigners. Not that he really needed 
the extra clout. Earlier this year, Kaun- 
da pushed through a new constitution 
that turned the country into a one-par- 
ty state—the one party being his own 
United National Independence Party. 
Consequently, in the elections to be held 
later this year, he will need only a sim- 
ple "yes" majority vote to be elected to 
a third five-year term. 

In the years ahead, Kaunda will face 
another kind of internal challenge: find- 
ing ways of transferring power to the 
younger, better educated men now en- 
tering Zambian politics. They openly re- 
sent the old-guard politicians for their 
corruption, incompetence and perks of 
power, which the younger men refer to 
as the "three Ms"—mansions, Merce- 
des-Benzes and mistresses. But for the 
moment, Kaunda is indisputably the na- 
tional hero, and his re-election is as- 
sured. His most impressive triumph will 
presumably come late next year—per- 
haps on Oct. 24, the tenth anniversary 
of his country's independence—when he ; 
stands at the throttle of the first train to ` 
rumble into the Zambian copper belt 
from the Tanzanian coast. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Who's Bored with Watergate? 


It is suddenly fashionable for every- 

one to be bored with the Watergate hear- 
ings—everyone, that is, except perhaps 
the public. Richard Nixon wants to get 
back to the “people’s business." Con- 
gressmen professed to find the folks back 
home ready to move on to other mat- 
ters during August holiday soundings. 
As the hearings resumed last week, even 
Senator Sam Ervin's investigating pan- 
el seemed to exhibit. a certain distrac- 
tion and ennui. To top it all off, after 
three days the major television net- 
works, which had pooled their efforts 
on the live telecasts, voted 2 to | (CBS in 
the minority) to stop their gavel-to-gav- 
el live coverage. Their explanation is 
that the hearings, now shifting into cam- 
paign ethics and funding, are becoming 
less newsworthy. 

It is undoubtedly true that a por- 
tion of the public is wearying of the af- 
fair, since most of the vital revelations 
seem already to have been made. Still, 
the opinion polls indicate that public in- 
terest in Watergate remains high, and 
television ratings show that Watergate 
is continuing to outdraw other daytime 
shows. It is as if the critics and the play- 
ers were to decide a piece of theater was 
fraying a bit after a long run, and never 
mind the audience. 

The Watergate investigations, how- 
ever, are not a bit of show business but 
a vital and necessary effort to probe the 
most serious abuse of power in the re- 
public's history. The U.S. simply has no 
right to be bored with Watergate. It is 
just possible the American people now 
perceive that more clearly than some of 
their elected officials and some of the 
chroniclers. 


i 


New Chairman in Dixie 


Once, when told that a Jew had been 
elected lord mayor of Dublin, so the sto- 
ry goes, baseball's unique Yogi Berra re- 
plied: “Only in America could such a 
thing happen." Well, something equally 
wondrous did happen in America last 
week: a black was named chairman of 
the Southern Governors' Conference. 
He is Melvin H. Evans, 56, of the Vir- 
gin,Islands, a former physician and a 
Republican who was appointed to of- 
fice by President Nixon before winning 
the islands' first gubernatorial election 
in 1970. 

Evans accepted the gavel that was 

graciousl y offered by the outgoing chair- 
man, George Wallace, who would have 
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once barred him from any white school 
in Point Clear, Ala., the magnolia-dot- 
ted town where this year’s conference 
was held. As the two men warmly shook 
hands, Evans said: “The completely rou- 
tine manner in which this historic event 
took place is indicative of a basic un- 
derstanding and acceptance of princi- 
ples which may have been in doubt in 
the past.” 

The election really was routine. The 
post automatically goes to the vice chair- 
man, and alternates each year between 
a Republican and a Democrat. Last year 
the five-Governor Republican caucus 
chose Evans for a fundamental politi- 
cal reason that transcended all questions 
of race, creed, religion or national or- 
igin.. Evans faced a tough re-election 
campaign in the troubled Virgins, and 
gaining the vice chairmanship boosted 
his chances to win. 


They Shoot Horses, Don't They? 


Governor Ronald Reagan last week 
signed a bill imposing a mandatory 
death penalty on those convicted of elev- 
en specific kinds of murder. The Cal- 
ifornia law, which will take effect 
Jan. 1, is designed to get around the Su- 
preme Court’s objections to the arbitrary 
and capricious use of capital punish- 
ment. If the bill passes constitutional 
muster, California will again use the gas 
chamber. Reagan, however, was not en- 
tirely comfortable about that method of 
execution or indeed any of the methods 
in use around the world, ranging from 
the noose to the firing squad and the 
guillotine, which was originally adopted 
in France in 1792 upon the urging of a 
compassionate French doctor, Joseph 
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cE PRESIDENT SPEAKS OUT 


ICEPRESIDENCY 


REPUBLICAN WOMEN STAND UP & CHEER AGNEW'S COUNTERATTACK 


Nonew Takes on the Justice Department 


up, eyes level, voice resonant with 
| ous indignation, Spiro Agnew sent 
mentors a message last week: "I 
innocent of the charges against me. 
Knot resign if indicted, I will not re- 
Hindicted!” His audience, a nation- 
Mention of Republican women in 
Angeles, erupted in wild applause, 
os and cries of “Right on!” and 
wen danced on tables. The mes- 
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“In the past several months,” said 
Agnew, "I've been living in purgatory. 
I have found myself the recipient of un- 
defined, unclear, unattributed accusa- 
tions that have surfaced in the largest 
and most widely circulated organs in our 
communications media.” The sources of 
those leaks, said the Vice President, were 
in the Justice Department and, specif- 
ically, in the person of Petersen: *The 
conduct of high individuals in the De- 
partment of Justice, particularly the 
conduct of the chief of the criminal-in- 
vestigations division, is unprofessional 
and malicious and outrageous." 

Why should a Republican Depart- 
ment of Justice and Republican pros- 
ecutors be out to get him? Agnew gave 
this answer: “Individuals in the upper 
echelons of the Department of Justice 
have been severely stung by their in- 
eptness in their prosecution of the Wa- 
tergate case. They have been severely 
stung that the President and the Attor- 
ney General have found it necessary to 
appoint a special prosecutor, and they 
are trying to recoup their reputations at 
my expense. I'm a big trophy. Well, I'm 
not going to fall down and be his [Pe- 


tersen's] victim, I can assure you." He ' 


added that Petersen had not only mis- 
handled Watergate but, through “blun- 
der," had also prevented the successful 
prosecution of high crime figures be- 
cause of wiretapping errors. 

As for the charges that he was try- 
ing “to hide behind a constitutional 
shield,” Agnew maintained: "What I 
want is not a suppression of facts but 
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the fullest possible hearing of them, 
widely publicized, before the people of 
the American nation. I'm not trying to 
hide anything.” For this reason, he said, 
he still hoped the House of Represen- 
tatives would hear his case. It was a de- 
fiantly masterful performance, about as 
convincing as any man on a tightrope 
could be—and that is exactly where the 
Vice President finds himself. 

Witness Parade. Agnew’s slashing 
counterattack against pretrial by leak 
climaxed a week in which, ironically 
enough, events finally did move out into- 
the open. In almost dizzying succession 
after nearly two months of suspense and 
scenario weaving, surprise followed sur- 
prise nearly faster than headlines could: 
monitor. Richardson and Petersen, con- 
cluding that they could no longer delay, 
informed Nixon that the grand jury 
would begin hearing the evidence 
against the Vice President. Nixon so ad- 


vised Agnew, who promptly went to the " 


House of Representatives and pleaded 
that a House committee publicly hear 
the charges against him rather than the 
grand jury. Overnight the House Dem- 
ocratic leadership rejected his appeal, 
the next day the grand jury began lis- 
tening to the Government’s witnesses, 
and the day after, Agnew’s attorneys 
filed suit in federal court to halt the jury 
proceedings on constitutional grounds. 
The judge promised an early ruling 
the appeal, but in the meantime 
mitted the parade of wi 
continue. EE MT 
For all of the pri 
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plex struggle, the stakes are enormous. 
Suspected of. bribery, receiving kick- 
backs, illegal use of campaign funds and 
tax evasion, Agnew is fighting not only 
for his office and his political future but 
also to avoid jail. 

Awash in Scandal. Richardson 
has in the balance not only his own in- 
‘tegrity but also that of the Watergate- 
tainted Justice Department, as well as 
his own quiet ambitions to reach the 
White House some day. No sitting U.S. 
President or Vice President has ever 
been federally indicted; having conclud- 
ed that the evidence admits no other 
course, Richardson had better be right. 

The President has little to gain and 
much to lose from the protracted battle 
looming in the months ahead. Agnew 
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know yer in there, Spiro—come on out! 
We gotcha surrounded!” 


was twice his personal choice for run- 
ning mate, anda conviction or impeach- 
ment of Agnew would inevitably reflect 
on his patron and deepen the public per- 
ception of an Administration awash in 
scandal. Even if Agnew is ultimately 
vindicated, the process will obstruct and 
obfuscate the President’s efforts to fo- 
cus his, his Government’s and the coun- 
try’s attentiori on other matters. Nix- 
on’s own legal problem, far from being 
resolved, could be undermined if the 
courts should ultimately rule that Ag- 
new, despite his high office, is subject to 
ordinary judicial process. - 

For the nation, too, the stakes are 
high. Even before Agnew's troubles 
burst into view, Watergate had sorely 
eroded public confidence in Govern- 


Agnew's Nemesis at Justice 


In publicly assailing Henry E. Petersen 
as the key figure in a plot to ruin him, 
Spiro Agnew is taking on a formidable 
opponent. A savvy bureaucratic infight- 
"er who has risen higher in the Justice 
— Department than any other civil service 
- employee, Petersen has many influential 
— defenders in Washington. He is the plain 


= speaking, rugged Chief of the Criminal 


Division, whose engagingly blunt testi- 

- mony before the Senate Watergate com- 
mittee won the respect of millions of 
television viewers. 


His face deeply lined, his raspy voice 
clearly conveying his indignation, Pe- 
tersen, 52, rejected all charges at that 
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he protested. “I resent the appointment 
ofa special prosecutor.” 

That forceful defense is typical of 
his professional pride and manner. Born 
in Philadelphia and a Marine in World 
War II, Petersen earned a B.A. from 
Georgetown University and a law de- 
gree from Catholic University's Colum- 
bus Law School. He began Government 
service as a clerk for the FBI 25 years 
ago, shifted to the Justice Department 
in 1951, and has climbed steadily 
throughout his career there. Associates 
describe him as tough as nails. 

There are, nevertheless, serious 
flaws in Petersen’s record, which lend 
substance to some of Agnew's com- 
plaints against him. He was indeed, as 
Agnew said, a key figure in the Justice 
Department's mishandling of wiretap 
authorizations that has jeopardized 
more than 300 cases against organized 
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No sooner had Agnew showed up 
at his office on Monday morning than 
he heard that CBS-TV Correspondent 
Fred Graham had quoted Henry Peter- 
sen as saying of the Vice President: 
"We've got the evidence. We've got it 
cold." An infuriated Agnew described 
the comment as "scandalous." Later in 
the day Richardson announced that he 
was canceling a speaking engagement 
in Texas because "of the most pressing 
of national business." Snapped Agnew: 
"A grandstand play." 

The business was, however, pressing. 
The next morning Richardson and Pe- 
tersen met with President Nixon in the 
Oval Office to report that they had been 
unable to work out a compromise set- 
tlement with Agnew’s lawyers. Exactly 
who had sought a compromise is still un- 


Agnew claimed that the Wall Street 
Journal had been given a copy of a let- 
ter from the Justice Department noti- 
fying him that he was under investiga- 
tion even before he had received it. That 
was flatly denied by Norman Miller, 
chief of the Journal's Washington bu- 
reau. Said Miller: “The Vice President 
is in error. Our story was not based on 
a letter.” 


a 

Attorney General Elliot Richardson 
rushed to Petersen’s defense, calling him 
“a distinguished Government lawyer 
with more than two decades of prose- 
cutorial experience.” Moreover, he 
noted pointedly: “Experienced though 
he may be, he does not have sole re- 
sponsibility ... for criminal matters of 
grave importance. In such matters the 
decisional process: is shared, and the 
final responsibility is the Attorney Gen- 
eral's." Despite that defense of his dep- 
uty, TIME has learned that Richardson 
initially did have doubts about Peter- 
sen's Watergate performance. But 
prompt high public praise of Petersen 
by White House officials, including the 
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clear. The Justice Department implies 
that the bargaining was proposed by Ag- 
new's attorneys. Agnew's camp angrily 
insists that it was the department that of- 
fered a deal. 

Constitutional Dilemma. Rich- 
ardson had gone along with a search 
for an out-of-court settlement because, 
he explained, he wanted to avoid “a con- 
stitutional dilemma of potentially seri- 
ous consequence to the nation" —the di- 
lemma of whether or not Agnew, as a 
sitting Vice President, could be indict- 
ed before being impeached. 

But Justice officials and Agnew's 
lawyers had been unable to agree on a 
bargain under which the Vice President 
would resign and be charged with a less- 
er offense than the evidence warranted. 
Thus, Richardson reported to the Pres- 


President, had made it politically im- 
practical for Richardson to remove him. 
As for Petersen, father of seven, he 
apparently was spending much of the 
weekend on Chesapeake Bay in his 26- 
foot cruiser, and at least initially was un- 
reachable for his reaction to Agnew's 
assault—if, indeed, he was aware of it. 
Whatever Petersen's shortcomings, 
they do not prove Agnew's more seri- 
ous charge: that Petersen is part of an ef- 
fort to restore the Justice Department's 
tarnished reputation by netting Agnew 
as a redeeming "trophy." Watergate ES 
may indeed have been bungled by the 
Justice Department, and this puts pres- 
sure on the department to avoid any im- 
pression that it could be politically in- 
fluenced to be part of a cover-up in 
Agnew's case. While Agnew targets Pe- 
tersen he is, of course; implicitly involv- 
ing Petersen's superiors, both Richard: 
Son and the President, in this conspira 
to destroy him. But clearly, the cru 
the matter is the nature of the evi 
against Agnew. Presumably 
eventually become cle it] 
of law or in conj 
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ident, he was going ahead with the pre- 
sentation of his evidence to the grand 
jury later in the week. 

No sooner had Richardson and Pe- 
tersen left than Nixon summoned the 
Vice President. According to Agnew, the 
two men talked freely and cordially for 
more than an hour. Nixon told the Vice 
President of Richardson's plans, and 
Agnew revealed that he planned to take 
his case to the House of Representatives. 
Nixon issued a statement on his talk 

with Agnew in which he said that Ag- 
new had denied the charges against him, 
“as he had done in our previous meet- 
ings" The President even found some 
words of praise for his beleaguered Vice 
President—praise that had been glar- 
ingly lacking the week before when 
Agnew had been rumored to be ready 
to quit. Lauding Agnew’s “dedication 


HOUSE SPEAKER ALBERT 
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and distinction,” Nixon said: “I urge all 
Americans to accord the Vice President 
the basic, decent consideration and pre- 
sumption of innocence that are both his 
right and due.” Agnew was so moved 
by the tribute that he telephoned his 
thanks to Nixon. 

At 3:15 that afternoon, Agnew 
phoned Speaker of the House Carl Al- 
bert and asked if he could drop by the 
Speaker's office. Albert readily agreed, 
although he had no idea what the Vice 
President wanted to talk about. At 4:15, 
Agnew walked in the door of the Speak- 
er’s office at the back of the Capitol. “I 
have a letter,” he told the Speaker. 
“Would you read it?” 

To his astonishment, Albert discov- 
ered that the Vice President was asking 
for “a full inquiry into the charges which 

have apparently been made against me" 
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part in eriminal proceedings. Stated his 
letter; "In these circumstances, | believe. 
itis the right and duty of the Vice Pres- 
ident to turn to the House." 


the investigation in Baltimore. - 


tution, he could not take. 
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Albert perceived at once the grav- 


ity of the Vice President's request, one 
that required consideration by the lead- 
ership of both parties in the House. He 
quickly sent word to House Parliamen- 
tarian Lewis Deschler, requesting him 
to join them and bring along Democrat- 
ic Leader Thomas (“Tip”) O'Neill and 
Republican Leader Gerald Ford. 


Speaking earnestly, his voice quiet 


and restrained, Agnew pleaded for a 
chance to defend his name and repu- 
tation. He badly wanted the investiga- 
tion. He could not get a fair hearing be- 
fore the Baltimore grand jury, he said: 
he was being destroyed by the leaks 
coming from the prosecutors. He offered 
to testify in person, under oath, at open 
hearings, with or without television. 
“You had to feel sorry for him," one of 
those present said Jater. 


By now it was after 5 o'clock, and a 


subtle change was occurring in the mood 
of the room. O'Neill in particular was 
growing wary. The Democrats had got 
a whiff of the idea that perhaps Agnew 
was trying to use the House primarily 


to head off the grand jury proceedings. 

Agnew talked on. "They're hound- 
ing me,” he said. “J’m the victim of an 

ambitious zealot who’s trying to make a 
record for himself [U.S.. Attorney 
George Beall, the Baltimore prosecutor]. 
He thinks I’m a big fry and that EIl 
help him along in his career. They're 
taking [as witnesses] every individual 
they possibly can and giving every kind 
of immunity that they could possibly 
have— people I've never had any deal- 
ings with in my life.” Agnew said that 
Beall was out to make him the villain 
of current history. Said the Vice Pres- 
ident: “I don't want any part of writing 
this part of history.” 

The group in the room kept grow- 
ing: Albert asked in Peter Rodino and 
Edward Hutchinson, the Democratic 
chairman and the ranking Republican 
member of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, which historically handles im- 
peachment proceedings. 

Extraordinary. Session. Mean- 
while a curious vigil was being mount- 
ed in Albert’s anteroom. In the Senate, 
Barry Goldwater and Minority Leader 
Hugh Scott had got wind of the extraor- 
dinary session, and came over to sit out- 
side Albert’s office as a visible gesture 
of moral support for Agnew. They had 
to leave before the Vice President came 
out, but Agnew later phoned his thanks 
.to Scott. “It was generous of you and 
Barry,” he said. “These are the kinds of 
things that don’t go unnoticed.” 

That same. afternoon, while the 
meeting went on in Albert's office, Scott 
received a phone call from the Presi- 
dent, who had some special advice to 
pass along. Nixon cautioned Scott to 
warn his Republican Senators against 


discussing the Agnew case in public. If 


Agnew was impeached, the Senators 


would sit as the jur 
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eral Richardson, Beall was pushing for 
a quick indictment of Agnew because 
the time during which the Vice Pres- 
ident can be charged is rapidly running 
out. Under the federal statute of limi- 
tations, grand juries may indict a man 
for most noncapital offenses only with- 
ina five-year period following the crime. 
In mid-January, Agnew will have been 
out of office in Maryland for five years. 
Indeed, the statute may already be run- 
ning out on some of the incidents under 
examination. There is, however, a six- 
year statute for willful income tax eva- 
sion or fraud—which would apply if 
Agnew had not reported any kickbacks 
on his returns. The grand jury is also in- 
vestigating charges that Agnew was 
being paid off more recently while serv- 
ing as Vice President. 

So it seemed to Agnew's advantage 
to try to delay the grand jury as much 
as possible. Last week his lawyers filed 
for a court order that, among other 
things, would quash the grand jury ac- 
tion on the grounds that “the Consti- 
tution forbids that the Vice President be 
indicted or tried in any criminal court.” 

Federal Judge. Walter Hoffman 
ruled that the jury could continue to hear 
evidence against the Vice President 
“pending final decision on the motion.” 
The Justice Department will probably 
delay trying for an indictment until 
Hoffman makes his ruling, presumably 
in late October. Whichever way Hoff- 
man decides, the case is certain to be ap- 
pealed and to reach the Supreme Court, 
perhaps as early as December. 

If the Supreme Court ruled that Ag- 
new could be prosecuted despite his of- 
fice, the trial could begin in late Jan- 
uary. By ringingly asserting to the 
G.O.P. women last week that he would 
not resign if indicted, Agnew was going 
against the spirit of Nixon’s own prom- 
ise, made at the outset of the Watergate 
investigations, that he would demand 
the resignation of anyone indicted. Since 
he, like Nixon, is elected, Agnew could 
theoretically get away with it, although 
regardless of his present pledge not to 
quit, the pressure on him to do so would 
be overwhelming. If he were convicted 
and still did not resign—an unlikely sit- 
uation—the House would surely begin 
impeachment proceedings against him. ~ 

Hounded Out. If, on the other 
hand, the Supreme Court ruled that the 
Constitution does indeed protect Agnew 
from prosecution, the Department of 
Justice would deliver its evidence to the 
House of Representatives. If the acts in 
the indictment occurred after Agnew be- 
came Vice President, the House would 
undoubtedly impeach him. But if they 
took place before he assumed office, the 
House might follow the Colfax prece- 
dent. In 1872 the House decided not to 
start impeachment proceedings against 
Vice President Schuyler Colfax for acts 
he had allegedly committed before be- 
ing elected, arguing that he could be im- 
peached only for misdeeds committed 
while in office. In that event, Agnew 
would be neither indictable nor im- 
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peachable and, however guilty, could 
theoretically go scot-free. The theory 
strains credulity. By then the affair 
would have gone on so long, and Ag- 
new would have appeared to the public 
to have eluded the law so flagrantly, that 
he most likely would be hounded out of 
office. 

That, of course, is precisely what Ag- 
new seems convinced the Justice De- 
partment is trying to do. At the same 
üme that his attorneys asked Judge 
Hoffman to stop the grand jury proceed- 
ings, they also asked him to forbid Rich- 
ardson, Beall and “all officials of the U.S. 
Department of Justice” from giving out 
any information on the case. If the Jus- 
tice officials denied leaking material, the 
lawyers asked for a full hearing to “de- 
termine the truth.” The rationale of Ag- 
new’s attorneys was that the department 
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U.S. ATTORNEY BEALL 
After big fry? 


was involved in a plot “to drive the Vice 
President from office.” 

Until those harsh accusations were 
filed with the judge, Richardson had 
kept his own counsel on charges from 
Agnew’s office that he was out to get 
the Vice President. The situation had 
its private delicacies as well as formal 
proprieties, since Agnew and Richard- 
son are old antagonists. Agnew follow- 
ers have never forgiven Richardson for 
using his voice in the Massachusetts del- 
egation at the 1968 Republican Conven- 
tion in order to prevent the Vice Pres- 
ident’s unanimous nomination. But with 
the Agnew attack a matter of record, 
Richardson lashed back. Agnew’s 
charges, he said, were “patently ridic- 
ulous” and had “no basis in fact or co 
mon sense.” Declared Richardson’ 
Department of Justice will con 
discharge its duties to enforce t 
of this land." E ; 

It will, of co G 


among Agnew loyalists and even a good 
many neutral observers that somehow, 

some way the highest law officer in the 

land, Richard Nixon, must ultimately 

be the source of Agnew's troubles. Their 

reasoning is that the furor over Agnew 
has been so helpful in eclipsing the Pres- 
ident's own difficulties over Watergate, 
drawing heat and attention away from 
the Oval Office, as to be in the category 
of unnatural coincidences. The Presi- 
dent is, after all, self-storied in his love 
of adversity, joy in combat and account- 
ing of crises. Belief in battle is a Nix- 
onian article of faith, and the image of 
Nixon asa passive spectator in the midst 
of turbulence is almost impossible to 
conjure up. 

Yet that is the stance, publicly and 
privately through his aides, that Nixon 
has adopted in the Spiro Agnew turmoil, 
a crisis that not only afflicts his Vice 
President but also threatens the already 
frayed stability of his Administration. 
He seems to be watching events unroll 
from a lofty perch of neutrality. In his 
several recent private sessions with Ag- 
new, he is depicted as hearing Agnew 
out, talking sympathetically, but neither 
asking him to resign nor offering any 
positive counsel on what else he might 
do. When Richardson and Petersen 
came to Nixon to report that the grand 
jury must begin hearing the Agnew ev- 
idence, the President simply acquiesced 
in their judgment, according to his press 
spokesman, Gerald Warren: Nixon nei- 
ther approved of nor concurred in the 
decision because he did not wish “to in- 
ject himself” into the procedure. 

Latent Threat. Such benign neu- 
trality seems out of character, in fact dis- 
tinctly fishy, some of Agnew’s supporters 
feel. They may be right, but not nec- 
essarily. Agnew is a liability to Nixon 
now. But in their: differing adversities, 
they share the same hard core of sup- 
porters in the country, many of whom 
find Spiro more to their liking than Nix- 
on. The President can ill afford to alien- 
ate them by rudely trying to oust Agnew 
before he is indicted. The nature of this 
problem does require a sense of propri- 
ety and restraint. One of the President's 
first orders to his staff in the Agnew af- 
fair wisely was: “Make sure nobody 

"around here is talking about something 
he knows nothing about.” 

Finally, one of the immediate leg- 
"acies of Watergate is that not only must 
justice be done, it must be seen to have 
been done without White House inter- 


idential appointe: 
an autonomy vested in 
to quit on a matter of 
orld why. Nixon's. 
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THE CONSTITUTION 


A Colloquy on the 


The precedents are slight, the uncertain- 
ties legion. But Vice President Spiro Ag- 
new's situation now seems sure to 
force the resolution of a number of long 
open constitutional questions. Last week 
TIME asked six experts in constitutional 
Jaw and history to discuss together the 
complex issues and implications.of the 
case. The six: Raoul Berger, 72, Har- 
vard Law School Senior Fellow and au- 
thority on impeachment and Executive 
privilege; Alexander Bickel, 48, Yale 


Law School constitutional scholar; Alan 
Dershowitz, 35, Harvard Law: School 
criminal-law expert; Gerald Gunther, 
46, Stanford Law School constitutional 
specialist; Philip Kurland, 51, Univer- 
sity of Chicago constitutional expert and 
editor of the annual Supreme Court Re- 
view; and Arthur Schlesinger, 55, City 
University of New York historian and 
author of the forthcoming The Imperial 
Presidency and one-time aide to Pres- 
ident Kennedy. The moderator was 
TIME Correspondent James Simon, 
himself the author of a recent book on 
the Nixon court, Jn His Own.Image. Ex- 
cerpts from the colloquy: 


Must the Vice President be im- 
peached before he can be subjected to 
any criminal proceedings?: 


BERGER: I think we ought to start with 
the constitutional language in Article I, 
Section 3. “Judgment in cases of im- 
peachment shall not extend further than 
to removal from office ... but the party 
convicted shall nevertheless be liable 
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been part of the legitimate process of 
handling the matter. : 


Does it change things if Agnew's al- 
leged misconduct occurred before he be- 
came Vice President? 


DERSHOWITZ: I would hope that pol- 
icies would incline toward not allowing 
a man to gain immunity from prosecu- 
tion simply by being elected to office. 

SCHLESINGER: Both Vice Presidents 
Colfax and Calhoun, the two cases of- 
ten cited, involved actions done before 
they became Vice President. But they 
don’t provide a clear precedent. In the 
Calhoun case, the House accepted the 
responsibility to appoint a select com- 
mittee to investigate charges made 


GUNTHER 
dispensable but unavoidable Vice President more like a President or more like a judge? 


` BERGER 


against Calhoun some years before. In 
the Colfax case, it declined to do so. In 
the Agnew case, not only do the two 
precedents glance in different directions, 
but we aren’t even clear that the com- 
plaints against him do not spill over into 
his vice presidency. : 

KURLAND: You have two functions 
here. One is the function of determining 
whether the man should continue to 
hold office; the other is whether he 
should be subject to conviction for a 
crime. I think that the House could very 
possibly decide that a man is disqual- 
ified from office because of crimes that 
he had committed prior to acceding to 
that office and that remained undiscov- 
ered at the time of his election. 

BERGER: The conventional learning is 
that impeachment lies for offenses com- 
mitted in office. And I will say, gen- 
tlemen, that history wouldn't bear you 
out if you were to say that you could im- 
peach the Vice President for acts per- 
formed as Governor of Maryland: 


Did the House leadership act prop- 
erly in turning down Agnew's request 
for a special hearing of the ‘charges 
against him? 


- GUNTHER: The House isn't required 
to take up charges that are floating 
around or at the request of the accused. 
But what troubles me is that the House 
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seems to have simply said that it's in 
the courts, therefore we won't go into 
it. That seems to be profoundly contrary 
to the proper role of the House in im- 
peachment proceedings. 
_ DERSHOWITZ: I agree. Just because it’s 
in the courts doesn’t mean that it isn’t 
also appropriately in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. My own view is that it 
should be in both places if both insti- 
tutions think it’s properly before them. 
,BICKEL: I also think it was an unwise 
action. The critical point is that the 
highest national interest lies in the 
Speediest resolution of all this. The 
House may or may not turn out to have 
a function that coexists with that of the 
Judiciary. There was nothing to be lost 
and everything to be gained in appoint- 


y 


DERSHOWITZ 


ing a select committee and getting a pro- 
cess started that is bound to be lengthy. 

BERGER: Í disagree. This isn't like the 
attempt of the White House “plumbers” 
or the White House staff to corrupt the 
electoral process. Even if the Vice Pres- 
ident committed these acts, whether it 
was petty graft or major graft, why 
should Congress take six weeks off to 
do a job like this that could be done just 
as well by the courts? Congress has got 
better fish to fry. So, it seems to me, 
what the House said was that this affair 
is being taken care of, we don't feel it 
calls for us to take hold of it now, we 
can take hold of it later. 

DERSHOWITZ: Plainly, the lawyers for 
Agnew had in mind a very clever ploy, 
shifting it into the House and trying to 
strengthen their argument to get it out 
of the courts. And the House was right 
in not falling prey to that tactic. But 
there was a way of avoiding that: set- 
ting up a special committee with some. 
Statement indicating that this. was in no 
way intended to pre-empt, to adopt ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over the matter. - 


Have the leaks about the « 
against him prejudiced the V 
dent's chances for a fair tri 


BICKEL: It 


KURLAND 


that by prior leaks is à drop in the buck- 
et. Leaks are regrettable, but let's not 
fool ourselves. I think the Vice Presi- 
dents complaints and the Civil Liber- 
ties Union's complaints on his behalf are 
overdone. Most of these objections most 
of the time are overdone because they as- 
sume a somewhat too idealized system 
of justice. 
DERSHOWITZ: It’s strange to hear that 
complaint come from members of this 
Administration who have been artful 
masters of the selective leak designed 
to discredit people like Ellsberg and oth- 
ers, but that shouldn’t deny them stand- 
ing to make the argument. Still, I think 
the possibility of a fair trial is very sub- 
stantial. If his lawyers at a trial are able 
to establish that in fact he can’t get as 
fair a trial as, say, Jack Ruby, then there 
would be time enough to void the con- 
viction or the indictment. 

KURLAND: The accusation made by 
the Vice President here is, I think, a very 
serious one: that those in charge of the 
prosecution have taken it upon them- 
selves to leak this evidence to the press 
for purposes of prejudicing the trial. I 
think that if those are the facts he has a 
very strong case for not permitting the 
grand jury to go forward at this time. 

BICKEL: Well, if I had evidence that 
there was a conspiracy to leak I would 
quite agree. 

GUNTHER: I also think the Vice Pres- 

- ident has a very substantial, legitimate 
gripe. But it ought to be noted that the al- 
iernative forum he is seeking in the 
House is hardly immune from leaks, 
pressures and adverse publicity. 


Does the Supreme Court have a 
proper role to play in these matters? 


BICKEL: It’s the kind of thing I think 
the Supreme Court ought to decide. In 
that connection, there is a tough prob- 
lem facing the Attorney General. Sup- 
pose he concludes, as I have, that the 
Vice President is not indictable, or, as 
Mr. Berger has, that he is indictable? 
Can he, especially if he reaches the con- 
clusion that he is not indictable, take it 
upon himself to enforce it, as he has the 
"power to do? I would think that the is- 

sue is sufficiently in doubt that he ought 
to seek a judicial resolution. 

DERSHOWITZ: When this is all over, 
and when we resolve the Agnew situ- 
ation, I think this is an entirely ap- 
propriate situation for constitutional 
amendment. There is a constitutional 
blunder here. We ought to put the Con- 
stitution in shape to help us resolve these 
kinds of decisions. 

KURLAND: This is not the only blank 
space in the Constitution. The court has 
not been hesitant heretofore to fill in 
blanks, and I expect that it will do so 


now 


at 


my differences with my admirable col- 
leagues, that very fact shows that it is 
an issue for the courts and must be de- 


be put to rest. 
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cided by the courts and once and for all b 
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WATERGATE 


The Hearings Resume—Shaky 


Off toa faltering start after a seven-week 
recess, the resumed Watergate hearings 
presented no startling new evidence of 
outrageous conduct in the 1972 presi- 
dential campaign. But, through two wit- 
nesses whose personalities, perspectives 
and fortunes offered a fascinating con- 
trast, they did provide an intriguing di- 
alogue on political ethics. The two: 

> E. Howard Hunt, 54, a career 
Government spy and mystery novelist, 
now imprisoned for the Watergate wire- 
tapping and burglary. Graceful of lan- 
guage but wan and dispirited, he argued 
that not even the political raid on Dem- 
ocratic National Headquarters was im- 
proper since he believed it to have been 
authorized by high officials of govern- 
ment: ever loyal, he was merely doing 
his clandestine duty. 

> Patrick J. Buchanan, 34, speech- 
writer and Special Consultant to Pres- 
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NIXON AIDE PATRICK BUCHANAN 
The ethics were elastic. 


ident Nixon, who is accused of no 
wrongdoing at all. Sharp-tongued and 
aggressive, he lectured the Senators on 
the prevalence of “hardball” practices 
in politics, belligerently declining to de- 
plore all but the most blatantly uneth- 
ical acts. 

As the opening witness, Hunt freely 
admitted carrying out what he described 
as "seamy activities" for the White 
House, but he was treated sympathet- 
ically by the committee. Far from the 
swashbuckling character suggested by 
his wartime OSS and covert CIA exploits, 
he was a pathetic figure. Thinned by the 
effects of a stroke suffered in prison, he 
tired visibly under questioning. He is 
ttling in court to void 
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Buchanan attacked the committee 
staff for conducting à "covert campaign 
of vilification” against him by leaking 
derogatory information to the press be- 
fore his appearance. Chief Committee 
Counsel Sam Dash, Chairman Ervin 
and others quickly deplored such leaks 
but professed an inability to check them 
Confronted by the staff with some 34 
memos he had written, Buchanan pro- 
tested brightly: "I don't think I need a 
counsel; I need a librarian more." 

Promptly demonstrating that he 
needed neither, Buchanan turned back 
all suggestions that his memos advocat- 
ed anything illegal or improper in pol- 
itics. While readily agreeing that Dem- 
ocratic improprieties do not justify 
Republican misdeeds (“Tu quoque is the 
weakest of all arguments"), Buchanan 
took every opportunity to cite political 
tactics by Democrats that he considered 
worse than anything Republicans had 
done. What could be worse, he suggest- 
ed, than George McGovern's comparing 
Nixon with Adolf Hitler and U.S. war 
policy in Southeast Asia with Hitler's ex- 
termination of Jews.* But what kind of 
political activity did he advocate? “Any- 
thing that was not considered immoral, 
unethical, illegal—or unprecedented in 
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Wan and dispirited. 


previous Democratic campaigns,” Bu- 

chanan replied to sympathetic caucus- 

room laughter. . 
Buchanan suggested that campaign 


categories: “Utterly outrageous, dirty 
tricks, political hardball and pranks. 

Not pressed to define them, he cultivat- 
ed the impression. as had other Water- 
gate witnesses, that most of what have 
been reported as Republican attempts 


*McGovern had said that Water; ate-style wire- 
tapping was “the kind of thing that you expect 
from a person like Hitler" and that “except for 
Adolf Hitler’s extermination of the Jewish peo- 
ple, the American bombardment of Helbaseless 
peasants in Indochina is the most barbaric act o! 
modern time.” 
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to “sabotage” Democratic campaigns 
were, in reality, mere pranks. 

Buchanan readily termed the Wa- 
lergate wiretapping “wrong” and “a 
crime.” He found the distribution of a 
pamphlet during the Florida primary, 
charging Senators Hubert Humphrey 
and Henry Jackson with sexual miscon- 
duct, to be an act that “crosses the line” 
into impropriety; he viewed electronic 
surveillance in politics as wrong (it is 
also a crime); and he considered the di- 
version of campaign contributions given 
for one candidate to the campaign of an- 
other to be illegal. 

No Judgment. Buchanan termed it 
routine for one party to try to influence 
the outcome of another party’s primary 
elections so as to be able to run against 
the opponent’s weakest candidate. He 
stoutly defended his memos urging that 
Nixon campaign efforts be directed at 
deflating Muskie since he considered 
Muskie far tougher for Nixon to defeat 
than McGovern would be. But Buchan- 
an insisted that none of the anti-Mus- 
kie efforts were improper or illegal. He 
denied urging infiltration of the Muskie 
campaign. Buchanan said that he would 
never serve as such a spy himself. since 
that would involve deceiving someone 

for whom he pretended to be 
working, but, he added: “I would 
not want to sit in judgment of 
the ethics of others.” 

The committee failed dis- 
mally in trying to pin down this 
elastic concept of political eth- 
ics. Buchanan admitted editing 
a pamphlet that he agreed had 
grossly misrepresented Muskie’s 
position on why it would be im- 
practical to run a black as Vice 
President in 1972. His glib ex- 
planation: “This is exaggerated, 
hyperbolic, political rhetoric.” 

With Buchanan’s testimony, 
the Ervin hearings moved into 
their examination of dirty po- 
litical tricks. But the manner 
in which he verbally manhan- 
dled the Senators discouraged 
some staff members, who feel 
that this phase may not prove 
fruitful. “We could close up shop 
and write our report right now,” 
declared one staff member. Yet, 
whether the hearings are tele- 
vised or not, to end them after 


exploring only the Watergate crisis 
would amount to a committee cop-out. 
Just because the witnesses get tough or 
the evidence might touch on the Sen- 
ators’ own political practices and both 
political parties, is no reason for the 
committee to ignore its Senate mandate. 
It is in the fuzzy and complex area of 
shady campaign practices and in the 
scandalous system of campaign con- 


tributions that remedial legislation is 


most urgently needed. There are, 
all, plenty of effective laws 
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The Pentagon's Goal-Line Stand 


For the Defense Department, this was 
supposed to be the year of the long 
knives. Even Pentagon friends like Bar- 
ry Goldwater and Armed Services Com- 
mittee Chairman John Stennis were 
talking about ways to economize on de- 
fense spending, particularly on the $21.9 
billion requested for new weapons sys- 
tems. But when the fight over the pro- 
curement portion of. the 1974 budget 
ended last week, the Defense Depart- 
ment emerged surprisingly unscathed. 

The Senate not only rejected pro- 
posed cuts in money for the new Tri- 
dent missile-firing submarine, a new 
Army tank and a nuclear aircraft car- 
rier, but added $495,500,000 for the 
Navy’s F-14 fighter plane and $296 mil- 
lion for higher military pensions. In ad- 
dition, it narrowly defeated a huge cut 
in U.S. forces stationed overseas. 

In part, the Pentagon victory was en- 
gineered in the White House; President 
Nixon had threatened to veto anything 
below. $79 billion for fiscal 1974. But 
most of the success was the result of the 
Defense Department's own efforts. 

The tactics included a formidable 
strike force of top brass led by Admi- 
rals Elmo Zumwalt, Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, and Hyman Rickover, retired 
naval nuclear-power expert, who met 
personally with almost every Senator on 
one item or another up for grabs. New 
Defense Secretary James R. Schlesinger 
did his part with Congressmen. Using 
charts, he noted that the outlay request- 
ed for fiscal 1974 was the lowest per- 
centage of the gross national product 
since the end of the Korean War, plum- 
meting from.12% to 5.9%. Expressed 
in constant 1958 dollars, Pentagon 
spending has dropped (see chart). 

This year the Pentagon had asked 
for $1.3 billion less in its procurement 
budget than last year. Nonetheless, in 
the first go-rounds last summer, the 

House of Representatives stunned the 
Defense Department by trimming $950 

million from the procurement budget; 
then the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee recommended cuts of an even 
greater $1.5 billion. 

— — HaliPatrol. In the crunch last week, 
— the Armed Forces and their Senate al- 


— ies, who were led by Washington Dem- 


ocrat Henry (“Scoop”) Jackson, mount- 
ed a remarkable goal-line stand. Their 
toughest test was Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield’s amendment to cut the 471,- 
000 U.S. land-based troops stationed 
abroad by 40% over the next three years, 
To nearly everyone’s surprise, the Sen- 
ate, in a technical vote on the language 
of the amendment, approved the mea- 
sure by a vote of 49 to 46. It was five 
hours later before the actual vote on the 
amendment itself took place, and the 


Pentagon lobbyists used the interval to M 


full and frenzied advantage. P 
Schlesinger patrolled the halls, b 
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tonholing Senators to argue that such a 
drastic cut would weaken NATO and un- 
dercut negotiations with the Russians 
for mutual troop reduction in Europe. 
It would also save the U.S. little money 
because the forces would only be brought 
back to America, not demobilized. Sim- 
ilar arguments were raised by General 
Andrew J: Goodpaster Jr., who is the Su- 
preme Allied Commander in Europe 
and just happened to be in Washington, 
in telephone calls to key Senators.. On 
the final vote, in which four Senators 
changed their votes, the Mansfield 
amendment was defeated, 51 to 44. A 
day later the Senators compromised by 
voting to reduce U.S. troops stationed 
abroad by 23% over the next two years. 

Votes on other amendments went 
more smoothly, though some involved 
intensive lobbying beforehand. The 
chief items: 


TRIDENT. The original program called 
for putting the first Tridents in the wa- 
ter in 1980 at a cost of $1,350,000,000 
each, but the Navy asked to move the 
launch up to 1978 after the Soviets be- 
gan deploying their advanced Delta sub- 
marines. The Armed Services Commit- 
tee approved the Navy’s request for $1.5 
billion for Trident in fiscal 1974 over 
the objections of New Hampshire Sen- 
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strike force moved into New Orleans. 
The Internal Revenue Service gave the 
force a ready weapon: Pershing Oliver 
Gervais, 53, who was to be the Joseph 
Valachi of the Garrison prosecution. 
The Government based its case on 
four of 55 tape recordings that Gervais, 
a onetime Garrison aide, had made dur- 
ing actual bribery payoffs to the district 
attorney. Gervais—corpulent, compul- 
sively scatological, not educated but 
highly intelligent—had good reason to 
cooperate. He had left the Garrison of- 
fice in 1965 to become a bail bondsman. 
He soon became known as a man of 
power in the New Orleans underworld 
with solid connections in the D.A.’s of- 
fice. If his pipeline to Garrison was un- 
assailable, his income tax returns were 
not. An IRS intelligence agent nailed 
Gervais and convinced him that he 
would probably prefer Government un- 
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GARRISON & WIFE AFTER COURT VICTORY 
Now freedom for a fourth term. 


dercover work to jail. Gervais agreed. 

His modus operandi was simple. He 
allowed his telephones to be tapped, 
then began to poke around. He came in ~ 
contact with Police Captain Frederick 
Soule, a small, neat man who told Ger- 
vais he was on the take from the pin- 
ball operators. According to Gervais 
testimony, Soule and Garrison stayed on 
the dole ($500 a month each) even after 
federal agents started smashing up pin- 
ball machines in 1970. 

Government agents devised a trans- 
mitter-microphone that fitted -snugly 
into Gervais’ armpit. Four times be- 
tween February and June of 1971, the 
prosecution contended, Gervais picked 
up the bribe money from a pinball-ma- 


.chine operator and immediately turned 


the bills over to federal agents. The 
agents would replace that money with 
their own recorded bills, which Gervais 
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would in turn deliver to Garrison. 

The tapes that issued from these 
meetings included discussions be- 
tween Garrison and Gervais about the 
amounts of money being delivered. Gar- 
rison also allegedly used several marked 
bills to pay a hotel bill. Finally the Gov- 
ernment moved in and arrested Garri- 
son, Soule, seven pinball executives and 
one police sergeant. Soule entered a 
guilty plea and testified for the prose- 
cution at Garrison’s trial. At one point 
Soule produced $63,000 wrapped in tin- 
foil—his share of the bribe money, 
which he said he had kept buried in a 
pickle jar in his backyard. 

Incoherent Defense. Garrison first 
hired Fred Barnett of Boston, an F. Lee 
Bailey associate, as his attorney—then 
astonished everyone in Judge Herbert 
Christenberry’s court by dismissing him 
and pleading his own case. His defense 

a Was incompetent and often 
- jncoherent. 

He brought in a technical 
expert to assert that the tapes 
had been doctored, but his 
witness could not even oper- 
ate the demonstration tape 
recorder. Mainly Garrison 
attacked Gervais’ credibility 
and that of the Government. 
saying that he had dismissed 
Gervais in 1965 for allegedly 
shaking down a lawyer. Gar- 
rison noted that Gervais at 
one point had changed his 
testimony to exonerate him, 
then switched back. Garrison 
entered as evidence the false 
documents that the Govern- 
ment had provided Gervais 
for safe haven in Canada. 

Only on the final day did 
Garrison: display his flam- 
boyance. He began his clos- 
ing statement quietly, gestur- 
ing with his horn-rimmed 
glasses, but gathered emotion 
and an eclectic eloquence. 
Three hours later, his hands 
shaking and his voice quaver- 
ing, he ended with a quote 
from Robert Browning: “One 

more devils-triumph and sorrow for an- 
gels; one wrong more to man, one more 
insult to God!” 

By all legal standards none of this 
should have made a serious dent in the 
tape decks of Government evidence; but 
it was enough to convince the local jury, 
Afterward, Garrison trumpeted to a 
clapping crowd: “The Department of 
Justice of the U.S. Government is ab- 
solutely corrupt, but this time they got. 
beat.” He vowed to continue criticizing 
the Government and reaffirmed his in- 
tent to run for a fourth term this . 
November, 

A citizenry that will acquit a Ji 
Garrison will likely re-elect him. It. 
also likely that he will not reappea 
court until he has to d 
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Those few Italians within earshot 
were somewhat nonplused when an 
American Indian named Lucky Eagle 
stepped off a Boeing 747 at Rome's Le- 
onardo da Vinci Intercontinental Air- 
port and declared: "In the name of the 
Indian people, I claim the right of dis- 
covery and take possession of this land." 
Lucky Eagle. who under the paleface 
name Adam Nordwall teaches sociology 
at California State University at Hay- 
ward, was simply trying to score a point: 
that for an Indian to claim the discov- 
ery of Italy would be as logical as Chris- 
topher Columbus' claim to have discov- 
ered America. After all, argues Lucky 
Eagle, America was there all along 
Meanwhile, Columbus was back, after 
a fashion, in the New World. Two small 
crystal lockets containing some of the 
dust from his Spanish grave were up for 
auction at Manhattan's Sotheby Parke- 
;. Bernet. The pair is expected to bring 
j $20,000 to $30,000. 

a 

“Which one of you am I going to be 
engaged to tomorrow?” teased Britain’s 
Prince Charles as a gaggle of giggling 
housewives greeted him at the start of a 
day’s grouse shooting in Scotland. Ob- 
viously, like the housewives, the bach- 
elor heir to the British throne had been 
reading the latest spate of speculation 
about his marital plans. Currently sup- 
posed to be the leading choice as his fu- 
ture Queen: Lady Jane Wellesley, 22, 
daughter of the seventh Duke of Wel- 

lington. But then, Bonnie Prince Char- 
lie is also rumored to be fond of Rose 
Clifton, 21, whose father is a retired 
army officer. Maybe Charles will be 
beaten to the altar by Europe’s young- 
est and newest monarch, King Carl XVI 
Gustaf of Sweden. It seems that wavy- 
haired Carl Gustaf, 27, may be smitten 
with Silvia de Toledo-Sommerlath, 25, 
the daughter of a wealthy, retired Ger- 
man businessman. They met last year 
at the Olympic Games in Munich, where 
the pretty, multilingual Silvia was the 
* chief VIP hostess. A series of dates since, 
including an invitation to a royal fam- 
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fondness for wine and a weakness for 
Irish coffee. And British Novelist Gra- 
ham Greene, who turns 69 this week, is 
still writing and reminiscing. His pri- 
vate life, it seems, has been colored with 
the sort of irony that has suffused his 
work. For example, there is another 
Graham Greene. Not a Doppelgänger, 
but an actual person who has crossed 
the writer's tracks for years without con- 
frontation. Once a girl friend of the other 
Greene phoned him for a date, which 
he broke after sending an intermediary 
to see what she looked like. Then there 
was the time that Greene entered a Lon- 
don weekly's competition for parodies 
of his style and won only second prize. 
Nearly fifty years after the publication 
of his first work, the Grand Old Man of 
British letters acknowledges that he 
finds writing increasingly difficult. AI- 
though he considers his last novel, The 
Honorary Consul (TIME, Sept. 17), his 
best, he notes: “It certainly gave me the 
most trouble. There were moments 
when I realized perfectly why Heming- 
way shot himself one day.” 
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Sad Song 


The start of any new musical sea- 
son usually raises the old question of 
whether the audience will show up. This 
year the question seems to be whether 
the orchestra will show up. A month ago, 
a capacity-plus crowd of 2.900 city and 
suburban dwellers arrived for a Satur- 
day matinee at the New York City 
Opera only to find the house shut down. 
The orchestra had gone on a surprise 
strike. 

Last week that dispute was finally 

settled, with the musicians getting a $40 
raise (from a $300-a-week base) over the 
next three years. No sooner was that ac- 
complished than the members of the 
New York Philharmonic walked out. 
They earn a basic $330 a week and are 
seeking a reported $70 raise. They have 
been offered $35 but have been asked 
in return to play four extra concerts a 
season. Meanwhile, the Chicago Sym- 
phony called off the opening of its 83rd 
season, rejecting an offer by its musi- 
cians to continue playing while a new 
contract is being negotiated. Again, 
wages were the key issue, although nei- 
ther side would divulge details. In de- 
clining to open without a contract, the 
Chicago officials seemed fearful that the 
orchestra would go on playing only un- 
til the arrival of Sir Georg Solti (TIME 
Cover, May 7) in mid-October, then 
strike dramatically, with lucrative re- 
cording dates and a fall tour hanging in 
the balance. 

Money Pie. One could throw up 
one's hands at all this were not so many 
lives and careers being disrupted. To the 
layman, the performing arts constitute 
an often incomprehensible world, but 
never so much as when management 
and labor gather to divvy up the shrink- 
ing money pie. As much as anything 
else, the problem stems from a scale of 
values and priorities that the cultural 
community has allowed to go haywire. 
Buildings outrank people, creature com- 
fort comes before the cultivation of cre- 
ativity, and everybody owes the arts a 

— living. Or so the song goes. 

Money remains easy to come by—to 
put buildings up, but not to run them. 
A refreshing exception was the $8,000,- 
000 to $10 million gift two weeks ago 
from Avery Fisher, founder of Fisher 
Radio, mostly for the maintenance of 
New York City’s Philharmonic Hall 
(now renamed for Fisher). Yet the be- 
quest was announced at the most crit- 
ical stage of the New York Philharmon- 
ic’s labor talks, and since none of the 
money was for wages, it must have 
struck many a fiddler or trumpeter as a 
colos: seofbadtiming ^ — 

“One of the key issues in the New 
York City Opera strike was manage- 
ments proposal to eliminate eleven 
extra weeks of employment previously. 


guaranteed to the musicians. As it hap- TB 
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pens, the money in question (about 
$100.000) could have been met by the 
sums earmarked for three new upcom- 
ing productions. 
New repertory feeds the vitality of 
any opera company, of course, but new 
mountings of familiar works can be a 
misappropriation of dwindling resourc- 
es. Probably the New York City Opera 
owes its loyal fans the right to see Bev- 
erly Sills in her latest Donizetti revival, 
Anna Bolena (not given a major stage 
production in New York since 1850). 
But would those fans really desert if de- 


CHINESE OPERA PERFORMER APPLYING MAKEUP 
Even beggars wear silk. 


It seemed a cultural crime. In mainland 
China during the late 1960s, as part of 
Mao Tse-tung’s Cultural Revolution, the 
ancient art of Peking opera was delib- 
erately put to death. The person respon- 
sible was Mao’s wife, Chinese Cultural 
Queen Chiang Ching. To Madame Mao, 
Peking opera was bourgeois, reaction- 
ary, too concerned with court life. She 
replaced it with an unadorned, realistic 
style of opera that ‘celebrates the strug- 
gles of workers, peasants and soldiers 
against landlords and imperialists. Gone 
forever, or so it seemed, were the high- 
ly stylized music dramas about kings and 
concubines, scholars and lute-playing la- 


dies. Gone, too, were the elaborate cos- ° 


tumes and makeup and delicate perfor- 
mances in which characterizations were 
conveyed through a series of ritualistic 
actions and formal gestures. 

tural traditions die hard. 
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Pyramid Power 


Gloria Swanson sleeps with a min- 
iature pyramid under her bed because, 
she says, it makes "every cell in my body 
tingle.” James Coburn, after he medi- 
tates inside his pyramid tent, puts his 
cat and her kittens to bed over a nest of 
tiny pyramids, on the theory that the kit- 
tens may grow up in a unique way. A 
Houston doctor put microbes under a 
pyramid and found that they lived 64 
hours longer than ones not in a pyramid. 

In New York City, Max Toth, pres- 
ident of the Toth Pyramid Co., claims 
that his cardboard Pyramid Razor Blade 
Sharpener (price: $3.50) will more than 
pay for itself by producing blades that 
never dull. Evering Associates, which 
markets Toth's products in Canada, says 
they can be used to dehydrate tropical 
fish for display purposes. Small stuff, 
perhaps, but Inventor Patrick Flanagan, 
who sells his own pyramid line in Glen- 
dale, Calif., reports that the device has 
improved his sexual sensitivity. 

Claims for pyramid power have yet 
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to reach the mystical pitch that Wilhelm 
Reich created for his orgone box 30 
years ago, but a semiserious microcult 
is gathering around the geometric form 
in which ancient Egyptians buried their 
pharaohs. Some experts have theorized 
that pyramids focused energy in a man- 
ner that made a better mummy. 

The current fad in the U.S. and Can- 
ada spins off that theory, by way of 
France and Czechoslovakia. French re- 
searchers discovered 70 years ago that 
if they put a dead cat inside a small ply- 
wood pyramid, the body did not decay 
but merely dehydrated or was *mum- 
mified.” Inspired by that work, Czecho- 
slovak Radio Engineer Karel Drbal 
fashioned his own small pyramid and 
stored his razor blades in it. In 1959 
Drbal took out a patent on the Cheops 
Pyramid Razor Blade Sharpener. 

Freshen Vegetables. Toth ac- 
quired the U.S. rights to Drbal’s patent, 
and the idea was talked up by Toth, 
Flanagan and Eric McLuhan, a former 
professor of “creative electronics” at 
Fanshawe College in Ontario, who is 
Marshall McLuhan’s son. After the 
younger McLuhan published an account 
of. meat-dehydration experiments 
—which showed that small chunks of 
hamburger lost their moisture at differ- 
ent rates depending on their placement 
inside a pyramid—others began trying 
with flowers, fish and eggs. One is also 
supposed to be able to freshen vegeta- 
bles, restore stale coffee, ripen hard fruit, 
mellow cheap wines and make cigarettes 


| taste less harsh. 


The most versatile promoter seems 
to be Flanagan, 28, who was a child 
prodigy in electronics. He started a live- 
ly direct-mail business by offering items 
like the Pyramid Energy Generator, an 
aggregation of one-inch-high pyramids 
on a metal base. His Cheops 
Pyramid Tent, made of opaque 
vinyl, sells for $25 and is said to 
be a good environment for 
transcendental meditation, 
bio-feedback and yoga, in that 
it surrounds its inhabitants 
with energy. Though Flanagan 
sleeps in his tent to improve his 
own sexual sensations, he does 
not advertise it as a sex stimu- 
lant. "The most immediate use 
of the pyramid," says Flana- 
gan, ^may well be in the area of 
food storage." 

Flanagan hypothesizes 
that the pyramid effect occurs 
because the geometric shape 
"acts as a focus or lens, through 
which flows energy created by- 
the earth's magnetic field.” 
The effect occurs primarily in- 
side the pyramid, bu 
force is also said to 
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prove pyramid power. Laymen who ex- 
periment may be frustrated because 
precision is required. Pyramids must be 
aligned precisely on magnetic north. Be- 
ing close to windows, radiators, fluores- 
cent lights, radios, TV sets and other ap- 
pliances can queer the effect. Says 
McLuhan somewhat pessimistically: “If 
you do all that, it may or may not work. 
If you don't, it certainly won't work." 


Grand'meres au Pair 


Guy and Nicole Bellanger run a 
food-delivery service in the Normandy 
village of Saussay-la-Campagne (pop. 
380), and always had trouble finding 
someone to care for their son Pascal, 
now six. The isolated, rustic life was too 
quiet for young women. In the small 
town of Bohin, 125 miles away, a wid- 
ow named Edmée Blin, 72 but active, 
found herself “absolutely alone on this 
earth." Her only son was dead, and she 
desperately needed companionship. 

Now, thanks to a Paris advertising 
man, Pascal has a live-in baby sitter and 
Mme. Blin has an adopted family. The 
case is not unique in France. Since last 
year the ad éxecutive, Jean-Pierre Coffe, 
35, has placed 1,411 lonely old people 
in families that need a grandparent. 
Most of the matchings are temporary 
—lasting for a summer vacation or a hol- 
iday period—and Coffe has been able 
to place only half a dozen men. *The 
whole world welcomes a grandma,” he 
says, “but almost no one wants a grand- 
pa. It's sad." 

Morocco Winter. The grand'mère 
au pair program started last year when 
a welfare agency asked Coffe to promote 
a fund-raising campaign to benefit the 
elderly and indigent. Coffe did not like 
the idea of a charity appeal. “It’s noth- 
ing," he says, “for a person with money 
to drop a coin or a bill into a tin cup. 
Don't young people have more of an ob- 
ligation toward the aged?" 

He decided to try something mod- 
eled on the au pair system, in which fam- 
ilies take in students. The girls are not 
paid servants, but they help out with kids 
and housework in exchange for room 
and board. “Everybody thought I was 
mad," Coffe recalls, but he was sure the 

- idea could be sold, substituting old peo- 
ple for young. He decided to handle the 


— campaign “as I would a noodle account” 


and set about placing stories in news- 
papers and on television. 

The response last summer was in- 
stant—thousands of letters from both in- 
terested families and lonely old people. 
Not everyone got the idea straight. A 
farmer wanted a worker for “gardening, 
tinkering and the care of 20 goats." One 
family took in an elderly woman and de- 
manded that she serve dinner to 22 peo- 


ple every night. In another household, - 


the 88-year-old patriarch made unre- 
quited passes at the new granny, 

Most of the experiences have 
worked out better. Simone Lefebvre, 
a retired secretary from Paris, had ni 
er had children of her own. She was 


36 


prehensive when she signed on with a 
young family vacationing in Normandy. 
“I was afraid they would look upon me 
asa maid," she says. “In fact, I was treat- 
ed not only as an equal but as a guest.” 
While tending the couple’s one-year-old 
son, Mile. Lefebvre was taken on sight- 
seeing trips and to restaurants. “If they 
ever want me to return,” she says, “I'll 
welcome the chance." 

In a few cases, the grannies encoun- 
ter outright luxury. Coffe tells of an 82- 
year-old woman placed—supposedly for 
two weeks—with a banker's family near 
Aix-en-Provence. “Not only was she 
met by a chauffeur-driven car and 
served by maids,” says Coffe, "but when 
I phoned to find out how she was do- 
ing, she said she had taken her first plane 
ride and was planning to winter in Mo- 
rocco with the family." 

Mme. Blin will have to settle for a 
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Adopting a family. 


winter in Normandy, but both she and 
the Bellangers are so happy with the ar- 
rangement that they have agreed to 
make it open-ended. “I’m sure we'd nev- 
er put Edmée out,” says Nicole Bellan- 
ger. “I’ve told her that when she gets 
too old to do anything, we'll get a 
grand mére au pair to look after her." 
Whether Coffe's service will be 
available then is uncertain. He charges 
families 100 francs ($23) and loses mon- 
ey on every transaction. This year, he 
figures, he will lose about $5,000. He 
runs the operation from his own office, 
buys an insurance policy for each gran- 
ny, runs up huge telephone bills and has 
each applicant's letter read by a psy- 
chologist and a handwriting expert in 
an attempt tO Screen out eccentrics. 


. Coffe never intended to make money on 


the scheme, but rather to show that it 
could work. Now he wants an estab- 
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er, Hannah reports, “it was harvest time 
for Paulus and me. I felt compassion for 
Paulus, I could enjoy him again , . . (We) 
indulged in a new, secret marriage pact." 
When Paul Tillich died at 79 after a 
heart attack, Hannah was with him, 
holding his hand. 


The Lavender Panthers 


Four San Francisco leen-agers re- 
cently got the Surprise of their young 
lives. Tooling around in their souped- 
up car looking for a little fun, they spot- 
ted two homosexuals leaving the Naked 
Grape, a well-known gay bar. The 
youths roared to a stop, jumped out of 
their car and began to push the homo- 
sexuals around. Suddenly a brawny 
band, led by a man in a clerical collar. 
leaped from a gray Volkswagen bus and 
lit into them. “We didn’t even ask ques- 
tions,” said the Rev. Ray Broshears, 38. 
“We just took out our pool cues and 
started flailing ass.” The teen-agers fled 
into the night, only to return ten min- 
utes later, begging for their car: “Look, 
man, we don’t want no trouble.” 

The group they most assuredly did 
not want trouble with was the Laven- 
der Panthers, a stiff-wristed team of gay 
vigilantes who have taken to the streets 
of San Francisco to protect their con- 
freres against just such attacks. Formed 
by the Rev. Ray, a Pentecostal Evan- 
gelist and known homosexual who him- 
self was once beaten severely outside his 
gay mission center, the Panthers patrol 
the streets nightly with chains, billy 
clubs, whistles and cans of red spray 
paint (a substitute for forbidden Mace). 
Their purpose, as the Rev. Ray candid- 
ly puts it, is to strike terror in the hearts 
of “all those young punks who have been 
beating up my faggots.” 

San Francisco has long 
had a reputation for permis- 
siveness toward homosexu- 
als, and the police depart- 
ment claims that there are 
only a couple of isolated in- 
cidents of gay beatings on 
their records. The homosex- 
uals say that that is precisely 
the point: gays will not file 
complaints because the police 
are likely to accuse them of 
having invited the beating by 
propositioning Someone. The 
Rev. Ray’s own log shows 300 
incidents of muggings and 
beatings of homosexuals in 
San Francisco during the past 
six months, usually by roam- 
ing teen-age gangs. A pudgy, 
confessed coward, Ray says 
he finally got fed up on the 
Fourth of July after he had 
complained to police that 
some young toughs were set- 
ting off fireworks in a park- 
ing lot outside his Helping 
Hand Gay Community Ser- 
vice Center. According to 
Ray, when the cops arrived 
all they did was tell the 
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youths he had ratted on them. The 
toughs proceeded to beat him senseless. 
Two days later Ray announced that the 
Lavender Panthers were coming out. 

The basic band numbers 21 homo- 
sexuals, including two lesbians who are 
reputedly the toughest hombres in the 
lot. Besides their goal of halting the at- 
tacks, the Lavender Panthers want to 
gainsay the popular notion that all ho- 
mosexuals are “sissies, cowards- and 
pansies" who will do nothing when at- 
tacked. All of the Panthers know judo, 
karate, Kung Fu or plain old alley fight- 
ing. For gays without defensive skills, 
the Panthers hold training sessions with 
instruction from a judo brown belt and a 
karate expert. Though Ray has a work- 
ing arrangement with Elliot Blackstone, 
the police community relations officer 
who deals with homosexuals, not to car- 
ry firearms on his patrols, he keeps a 
shotgun in his office, which, he boasts, 
“will leave a hole in a man big enough to 
drive a tank through Georgia." 

Beyond their stipulation against the 
Panthers' carrying guns, the police have 
not interfered with the patrols, nor have 
they received any complaints from any- 
one the Panthers have accosted. Indeed, 
the Panthers have gotten more heat 
from their own brethren than from the ' 
police. Bill McWilliams, owner of three 
gay bars, says, for example, that the pa- 
trons of his Boot Camp bar can take 
good care of themselves. Moreover, 
many of the city's affluent gays do not 
like the idea of hard-eyed homosexual 
toughs causing commotion in the streets. 
But Ray insists that his Draconian 
measures are necessary. "Middle 
America has always had a little tinge of 
homophobia,” he says. "But I’ve had it 
up to here. All this queer bashing has 
simply got to stop." 
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SKYLAB ASTRONAUTS JACK LOUSMA, OWEN GARRIOTT & ALAN BEAN ON MOBILE PLATFORM 


The Longest Journey 


There were no speeches, no red car- 
pets, and the Navy band played for 
only about a minute. After their splash- 
down on target in the Pacific 225 miles 
southwest of San Diego last week, the 
three astronauts were whisked to the 
deck of the recovery carrier New Or- 
leans. Then, wobbly but smiling, they 
were guided by NASA doctors a few 
steps to waiting chairs and quickly cart- 
ed off atop a moving platform for med- 
ical examinations. The return of Sky- 
lab 2 Astronauts Alan Bean, Jack 
Lousma and Owen Garriott was in fact 
so subdued compared with past home- 
comings that it did not begin to do jus- 
tice to their remarkable accomplish- 
ment: they had just completed man's 
longest voyage in space. 

For 59 days.and 11 hrs. the astro- 
nauts had spun around the earth, log- 
ging more than 24 million miles. (That 
record-breaking performance contrast- 
ed sharply with the current manned 
space efforts of the Soviets, who last 
week launched two cosmonauts, Vasily 
Lazarev, 45, and Oleg Makarov, 40, on 
a two-day orbital mission.) Regularly 
putting in 12- to 16-hour days despite 
their initial nausea, the Skylab 2 astro- 
nauts accomplished nearly twice as 
much scientific work as planned. They 
took over 100,000 pictures of the sun, 
earth and stars, collected enough data 
on the earth to cover 18 miles of mag- 
netic tape, and performed so many other 
technical and biomedical experiments 
that scientists will be kept busy for years 
interpreting the data, 

If the astronauts were not given 
— much chance to talk, their doctors had 

no hesitation about speaking out. After 
completing preliminary shipboard med- 
ical examinations, they declared that the 
trio appeared to be extremely fit—in 


better shape, in fact, than the returning ~ 


Skylab 1 astronauts, who were in space 
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only about half as long. The prolonged 
exposure to zero gravity did take its toll. 
Despite healthy appetites, the astronauts 
lost weight, Alan Bean dropping the 
most: 8% lbs. There was also a deteri- 
oration of muscle tone, marked by loss 
of more than an inch in the circumfer- 
ence of the crew’s calves. Yet most of 
these changes took place during the first 
half of the flight. By the 40th day, the 
weights of the astronauts had stabilized. 
In addition, their heart rates, which had 
at first shown a tendency to climb dra- 
matically at the slightest exertion, be- 
came more steady. The improvement 
was at least partly attributable to a 
stepped-up program of exercises, but 
NASA doctors also suspect that the body 
may gradually adjust to weightlessness 
by itself. 

Solar Cycle. Other earthlings 
aboard Skylab did not fare as well. The 
spider Arabella, which became famous 
by demonstrating that it could spin a 
web in zero G, survived the return to 
earth. But its arachnid companion Ani- 
ta died before the end of the mission, ap- 
parently of starvation; Anita stubbornly 
refused to eat the morsels of filet mi- 
gnon that were offered. Other casualties 
were the two minnows that had been 
carried aboard Skylab. However, their 
offspring—the first earth creatures to be 
born in space (except, perhaps, for some 
offspring of stowaway bacteria on ear- 
lier flights)—made it safely to earth, 
only to die a day later. : 

Skylab 2's most important scientific 
contribution may well be the mass of 
solar pictures and data gathered with a 
$121 million array of solar telescopes. 
It may be months or even years before 
the 200 solar scientists working on the 
Skylab program can digest the informa- 
tion. But some important discoveries 
have already been made, particularly 
about the sun’s corona, or outer atmo- 
sphere. During the mission, at a time in 
the eleven-year solar cycle when the sun 
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port in Nature that the black hole’s pas- 
sage through the atmosphere would 
have left a deep blue trail of ionized par- 
ticles like the streak seen by witnesses 
near the 1908 blast. Finally, the energy 
released by the black hole (comparable 
to that of a ten-megaton hydrogen 
bomb) could easily have caused the ob- 
served damage without leaving material 
residue or a crater. 

Jackson and Ryan offer a concrete 
check for their fantastic suggestion, Wit- 
nesses to the Tunguska blast indicated 
that whatever caused it streaked toward 
the earth at an angle of 30° from the ho- 
rizon. If the object was actually a black 
hole, it would have easily penetrated the 
earth in an almost straight line and 
emerged eight minutes later on the other 
side, about 1,000 miles east of Nova Sco- 
tia, triggering underwater and atmo- 
spheric shock waves and drawing off a 
thin, geyser-like column of water as it 
flew into space. Jackson and Ryan sug- 
gest that their theory may be supported 
by a search of oceanographic records 
and ships’ logs for any reports of strange 
doings in the North Atlantic on the day 
of the 1908 Siberian explosion. 
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Comet Kop seismologists detected the 
nt in the shillings last May. Since then, 
December, iin the area have reported gi- 
ined scienifsions and great whirlpools in 
the US. Sow the source of all this Spec- 
[arvard Colglvity in the Pacific, 590 miles 
robably neelokyo, has come into view. 
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‘emote Tupi ene shaped crater has 
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brown for miles around. 


The volcano has stopped spewing lava, 
but it is still giving off a column of 
steamy white vapor that rises several 
hundred feet. 

According to the new global geolog- 
ical theory known as plate tectonics, 
part of the Pacific Ocean floor is press- 
ing slowly in the direction of Japan. This 
movement creates enormous pressure 
and heat deep in the earth, some of 
which is eventually released in the form 
of earthquakes and volcanic eruptions. 
To better understand the mechanics of 
this hidden process, the Japanese re- 
searchers are extremely eager to collect 
the volcano's ashes, which originate in 
the earth's mantle below the ocean floor. 
But, so far, the new island— which is not 
yet named—is much too hot for humans. 
to investigate. 
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Married. Fou Ts’Ong, 39, concert 
pianist who in 1959 defected to the West 
from Communist China; and Hijong 
Hyun, 29, daughter of South Korea’s 
Ambassador to Morocco; he for the sec- 
ond time (after an earlier marriage to 
Zamira Menuhin, daughter of Violin 
Virtuoso Yehudi Menuhin), she for the 
first; in London. x 

n 

Separated. Joseph Alsop, 62, 
starchy, patrician, syndicated Washing- 
ton columnist and brother of Newsweek 's 
Stewart Alsop; and Susan Mary Alsop, 
54; after twelve years of marriage, no 
children. 

n 

Died. Anna Magnani, 65, dishev- 
eled diva of Italian and American films; 
ofcancer of the pancreas; in Rome. With 
her brooding, baggy eyes, Magnani 
emerged as one of Italy’s best actresses 
after her 1945 role in Open City, a neo- 
realistic film of the Nazi occupation of 
Rome. Awarded an Oscar in 1956 for 
her portrayal of a truck driver's wife in 
The Rose Tattoo, her first Hollywood 
movie, the indomitable Magnani went 
on to star in The Fugitive Kind and The 
Secret of Santa Vittoria. Her well-pub- 
licized love life included a long affair 
with Director Roberto Rossellini, who 
was with her when she died. 

a 

Died. W.H. (for Wystan Hugh) Au- 
den, 66, British-born Pulitzer prizewin- 
ning poet (see BOOKS). 


Ë 
Died. Pablo Neruda, 69, Nobel- 
prizewinning Chilean poet and former 
ambassador (see THE WORLD). 
Li 
Died. Jules Podell, 74, former speak- 
easy operator who in 1940 opened the 
Copacabana, famed New York night- 
club that became a showplace of flashy 
entertainment and a watering hole for 
celebrities; in Manhattan. 
LI 
Died. Samuel Flagg Bemis, 81, long- 
time professor of diplomatic history at 
Yale (1935-60) who won two Pulitzer 
Prizes: in 1927 for Pinckney' s Treaty, an 
outline of U.S. relations with Spain, and ' 
in 1950 for John Quincy Adams and the 
Foundations of American Foreign Pol- 
icy; in Bridgeport, Conn. 
m a 


Died. A.S. (for Alexander Suther- 
land) Neill, 89, Scottish psychologist and 
founder of the controversial Summerhill 
School; in Suffolk, England. Neill's stu- 
dents, many of whom were Americans, 
wrote their own rules of conduct, attend- 
ed classes and exams, studied and 
bathed at their own discretion. Though 
his critics were legion, Neill doggedly 
propagated his theories with. wry good 
humor for a half-century in more t 
a score of books (Summerhill: 


ical Approach to Chi 
Problem Parent). 


Football: Show 


No sport stands to reason. Horsehide 
struck' with a stick, a fuzzy object 
whacked over a net, an inflated sphere 
thrown into a metal loop—any think- 
ing child can see the absurdities of such 
games. A thinking adult, of course, is an- 
other matter. The intelligent, mature, 
reasonable fan can see no nonsense in 
his favorite game. On the contrary, the 
more ridiculous the better. This week- 
end some 70 million viewers will parse 
and analyze the most gripping, contro- 
versial absurdity of them all: profession- 
al football. 

Twenty-two behemoths scrambling 
for possession of a.ball that will not even 
bounce decently—why should anyone 
care so passionately about such a 
scrimmage? 

There are almost as many answers 
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bloody knockdowns of professional 
hockey. But the very terminology of 
football—marches downfield, throwing 
the bomb, guards, strategies—recalls the 
Von Clausewitz spirit. For the first time 
in ten years the viewer, accustomed to 
another living-room war, can watch 
these armies with no sense of unrest. 

4) THE VIDEOLOGICAL. The man who 
has exercised the greatest influence on 
modern football is neither Vince Lom- 
bardi nor Don Shula. His name is Lee 
DeForrest, the inventor of the vacuum 
tube that, in turn, spawned television. 
Football's first major.concession to TV 
occurred back in 1967, when the Super 
Bowl featured two kickoffs for the sec- 
ond half; NBC had been in the middle of 
a commercial for the first boot. Today, 
time-outs are given for a sound athletic 
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as there are fans. But essentially, the rea- 
sons fall into four broad categories: 
1) THE SHAKESPEAREAN. In Henry IV, 
Prince Hal declares: “Ifall the year were 
playing holidays, to sport would be as te- 
dious as to work." The sheer number of 
baseball and basketball contests tends 
to satiate all but the most avid fans. 
Football, as rare and regular as week- 
ends—or Monday nights—merely whets 
the appetite. 
2) THE SPARTAN: As the international 
Olympics take on the tones of faction- 
alism and hypocrisy, professional sport 
looks almost sanitary. There are no ex- 
otic pennants to salute, no speeches of 
sportsmanship or. geopolitical ideals. 
There is only the pitting of muscles and 
cerebrums, all under a single unifying 
principle: aggression. i 
3) THE MILITARY. Every athletic contest 
represents some sort of war, from the 
King-Riggs sexual skirmish to the 
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reason—the sponsors need time to air 
their messages. (Those sponsors tackle 
each other for the privilege of paying 
up to $70,000 for a one-minute, Sunday 
afternoon commercial.) The networks, 
with.their zeppelins and zoom lenses, 


their dreamlike instant replays of color ` 


and violence, have changed football 
watching from a remote college pastime 
to something very much like voyeurism. 
Indeed, the recent congressional remov- 
al of the blackout on local games proves 
that, given a choice, onlookers now pre- 
fer a two-dimensional view of the game. 
Pro-football's boss, Pete Rozelle, was not 
exaggerating when he predicted that 
without blackouts football might be- 
come a studio sport. As the “no shows" 
increase, it requires little imagination to 
foresee a time when the Miami Dolphins 
and the Jets might meet in a barren sta- 
dium with engineers supplying canned 
roars and electronic chants. Yet profes- 
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000-a-minute commercials—and those E mE 
$100,000 bonuses?) ies 
In the process, the viewer receives A uet 
a game of infinite hue and complexity, 19 
an amalgam of ballet, combat, chess and 
mugging. No matter how fine his TV re- 
ception, no beer-and-armchair quarter- 
back can hope to see the true game. For 
all the paraphernalia, the tube rarely 
shows an overview; pass patterns and 
geometric variations are lost in a ka- 
leidoscope of closeups and crunches 
Still, the sense of martial art is conveyed: 
in its limited way, television has made 
the game so rich—in every sense of the 
word—that its players portray villains, 
heroes and fools all in the same after- 
noon, Through TV, the sport has be- 
come a high ritual of bloodletting. It is 
also, as always, a morganatic wedding 
of cold mathematics and glorious phys- 
ical achievement. It is, as well, a con- 
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fused and pointless scramble across 100 
yards of meaningless turf. 

Thus radicals can charge it with pro- 
mulgating colonialism and warmonger- 
ing; thus Nixon and Agnew can view it 
as a test of moral vigor; thus sociolo- 
gists can see in it a full-length portrait 
of America. The operative word is see. 
Like politics and pornography, football 
tends to yield a reflection of the onlook- 
er who finds what he seeks. And there 
are more seekers all the time. This week, 
as the season picks up velocity, the words 
of Sonny Werblin, former owner of the 
Jets, take on a special autumnal tang. 
In the '60s, Werblin found his night 
flight stacked up over a large city. Gaz- 
ing down at the twinkling lights he said 
hopefully: *Every light isa potential cus- 
tomer." Five years ago, that would have 
sounded like a half-time pep talk. To- 
day it has the ring of an "audible" called 
on fourth down and goal to go. And why 
not? Football may no longer be sport. 
But, given the predictable onslaught of 
canned sit-coms, crime dramas 
ies made for TV, it remat 
how in town: «Stefan Kanf 


ENERGY 


Learning to Live with Less 


Petroleum is a fuel for all seasons—but 
the U.S. does not have enough of it for 
any season. That fact was brought home 
to Americans last week in jolting fash- 
ion. Before the frost was on the pump- 
kin, federal officials had begun warn- 
ing of icicles in the bedroom next winter 
because of a general energy shortage. 
Stephen A. Wakefield, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Interior, said that "there is 
no assurance whatever that there will 
be an adequate supply of heating oil” 
and warned that severe cold could bring 
genuine hardship. He explained: “Tam 
talking about. men without jobs, 
homes without heat, children without 
schools." 

Price Boosts. The warnings came 
while consumers were still coping with 
the aftereffects of the summer gasoline 
shortage. That scarcity had spawned a 
bitter dispute between gas-station own- 
ers, who wanted to raise prices, and 
the Cost of Living Council, which had 
been trying to hold them down. Last 
week, in order to head off a nation- 
wide protest shutdown that the gas- 
oline dealers had called for Oct. 3, Pres- 
ident Nixon ordered the COLC to move 
more swiftly in allowing price boosts. 
By week's end the retailers had achieved 
their goal: the COLC approved a new 
price-ceiling formula that would permit 


station owners to boost prices by 1e to * 


OIL CONSUMPTION 


U.S. per capita 


Gallons 
_1,760, 


24e per gal., depending on how much 
they were selling gas for on May 15 
and how much their wholesale: costs 
had gone up since then. 

Even though the Presidents order 
amounted to a guarantee that the deal- 
ers would be permitted a price rise, thou- 
sands of station owners from Long Is- 
land, N.Y., to Long Beach, Calif., closed 
down last week in what seemed to be 
an empty protest. Some motorists were 
stranded, and others were forced to 
queue up in lines four or five blocks long 
National Guard troops were called out 
to pump gas at a station in Gleneden 
Beach, Ore., where Western Governors 
were holding a conference, so that the 
visiting politicians could get out for a 
ride. In San Jose, Calif., a dealer who de- 
cided to close before filling the tanks of 
all waiting motorists had to be rescued 
from irate customers by the state high- 
way patrol. 

The underlying problem is that lead- 
ing oil firms such as Texaco, Mobil and 
Gulf are funneling most of their gas to 
their company-run stations and drasti- 
cally slashing sales to independents. The 
“majors” claim that they simply do not 
have enough gas to go round; the in- 
dependents are certain that they do. 
They say the big companies are sitting 
on supplies in hopes of driving out the 
competition and pushing up the cost of 
their cheaper brands. Station operators 
also complain that while prices were 
held down at the pump, the COLC has 
permitted producers and wholesalers to 
raise the prices they charge the stations 
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which will support the back, rest the Renault models are front-wheel drive, 

legs and hold the body firmly in place. your mind's as much at rest as your body. 
To these doctors, we owe much of the And we believe that's important. 

credit for the new seats (with integral Especially when you reach the 

headrests) that equip our latest models. moment of truth. 

. Not that we've confined our Which does not mean we 

attention to comfort simply to the seats, have anything against fine 
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burning oil ordered for November. 

Prospects for the entire Northeast, 
especially New England, are exception- 
ally grim. Big independent wholesalers 
that supply well over half the region's 
enormous oil needs are now unable to 
buy enough domestic fuel to fill their or- 
ders. Their usual sources—the major oil 
firms—are stockpiling what fuel they 
have for their own retail outlets. The in- 
dependents are not eager to buy costly 
European oil, partly because it would 
boost their retail prices to roughly 36€ 

per gal, while their large competitors 

charge about 27.4¢. Yet, unless the in- 

dependents can get fuel somewhere, 
many homes and plants in the North- 
east could well be cold this winter. 

Elsewhere the situation is only 
slightly better. Colorado Springs’ natu- 
ral-gas supplies are so low that the city 
has been forced to declare a moratorium 
on tapping in new customers. In Cal- 
ifornia, the State Public Utilities Com- 
mission plans a 10% cutback in electric 
power for homes and factories, and a 
50% slash in electricity supplied to are- 
nas for sporting events. Iowa's Governor 
Robert Ray estimates that supplies of 
liquefied petroleum and propane gas will 
fall 1596 to 2096 short of what is needed 
to dry crops and heat homes in his state. 
Some cities, including Detroit, New 
York and Los Angeles, are reluctantly 
making plans to stretch their fuel sup- 
plies by permitting greater use of heavy- 
polluting oils and even coal. 

Refining Capacity. Congressmen, 
Governors and businessmen have. been 
demanding for months that the Admin- 
istration create a nationwide program 
of mandatory allocations under which 
it could order companies to divert fuel 
to areas of the country where shortages 
are worst. A draft program has been cir- 
culating inside the Government since 
Aug. 9, but the White House has been re- 
Juctant to order it into effect, despite 
mounting evidence that energy resourc- 
es are inadequate. Administration offi- 
cials insist that the program is extreme- 
ly complex and must be gone over with 
great care to ensure that there are no 
loopholes. Says John Love, the Presi- 
dent's new energy adviser: "My main 
fear is that we wouldn't be able to run 
it very well." 

An allocation program is needed, 
but it would not eliminate the basic 
cause of oil and gasoline shortages: a 
lack of refining capacity. An increase 
in refinery construction began last year, 
but it will not have very much impact 
until 1975. Until then, oilmen can ac- 
complish little by juggling refinery runs: 
the more gasoline they make, the more 
they have to scant on heating oil, and 
vice versa. And even after 1975, the 
enormous increase projected in per cap- 
ita demand for oil will leave the nation 
increasingly dependent on costly im- 

rts. Thus Americans, who have long 
taken cheap energy for granted, will 
have to pay more for air conditioning, 


using less. 
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heat, lighting and auto fuel, while 


WALL STREET 


1000 Revisited? 


Inflation rages unchecked, moves to- 
ward international monetary reform are 
stalled (see story following page), Wash- 
ington is still shaken by scandals—so 
what is the stock market doing? Going 
up, of course. In the past six weeks, the 
Dow Jones industrial average has shot 
up about 100 points, recovering roughly 
half of its January-through-August de- 
cline. Last week the average got as high 
as 953 and closed at 947; three times, 
turnover on the New York Stock Ex- 
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change topped 20 million shares a day. 
The rising prices and volume may have 


generated enough commission income’ 


to enable the brokerage industry to earn 
a profit in September after eight months 
of net losses that have caused draconi- 
an staff and salary cuts. 

The strongest force behind the 
market recovery was a drop in interest 
rates from their towering August peak. 
Some interest rates are still at alltime 
highs; most banks, for example, con- 
tinue to charge a record 10% prime 
rate on business loans, though the South- 
west Bank of St. Louis last week went 
down to 97426. A number of key rates, 
however, have backed down substan- 
tially; the yield on 90-day Treasury bills 
fell from a peak of 8.6% on Sept. 10 to 
7.3% last week. The drop has stemmed 
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S DO AT THE IMF: SCENES FROM A HIGHLY TOUTED WORLD FINANCIAL CONFERENCE THAT IN EFFECT ENDED BEFORE IT EVER OFFICIALLY BEGAN“ 
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Two factors have taken the urgen- 
cy out of the drive to create a new mon- 
etary system. First, the world has stum- 
bled into a de facto system of “floating” 
exchange rates in which the dollar price 
ofthe German mark, French franc, Jap- 
anese yen and British pound is set by 
supply and demand—and it has proved 
stable enough. Second, as a result of two 
formal dollar devaluations, a further 
downward float, and ravenous world- 
wide demand for the farm products that 
the U.S. grows, America is no longer 
spilling out dollars abroad at an alarm- 
ing rate. 

Free to Haggle. With the pressure 
relaxed, moneymen feel free to haggle 
—and haggle they are assuredly doing. 
Everyone agrees that the rules of a new 
system should make countries that run 
persistent international deficits, like the 
U.S., and those that pile up huge sur- 
pluses, like Germany, bring their ac- 


counts into balance. But the U.S. wants 


far more compulsion in any new rules 
than the Europeans do. There is wide- 
spread agreement also that government 
banks should be able to exchange any 
foreign currency that they accumulate 
for other reserve assets. That means, 
among other things, that foreign cen- 
tral banks could sell dollars back to the 
U.S. in exchange for gold, Special Draw- 
ing Rights (S.D.R.s or “paper gold" is- 
sued by the IMF) or something or other. 
But in this case, it is the U.S. that is re- 
sisting compulsion. American officials 
do not like the idea of being forced to 
buy back most of the more than $80 bil- 
lion that foreign central banks now hold. 


No one even argues much with the 
idea that S.D.R.s should be the main “re- 
serve currency" of the new system—the 
asset that nations use, rather than gold 
or dollars, to pay debts to each other. 
But poor countries insist that they should 
get a disproportionate share of S.D.R.s 
as a form of aid. To the extreme an- 
noyance of U.S. Treasury Secretary 
George Shultz, Alden W. Clausen, head 
of the Bank of America, backed this po- 
sition in a speech. Almost alone, the U.S. 
officially contends that S.D.R.s should 
be issued to nations in proportion to 
their financial strength. 

The world no doubt can bear with 
such deadlocks for a while. since float- 
ing rates have brought more stability 
than chaos. But businessmen, investors 
and tourists do need some rules that will 
determine how many marks, francs or 
yen can be exchanged for a dollar to- 
morrow. The moneymen would be well 
advised to stop trying to come up with 
an agreement in which every t is crossed 
and i dotted—as the U.S., in particular, 
demands—and attempt instead the ap- 
proach favored by Canada: seeking to 
sign on limited points on which there is 
no basic conflict. For example, they 
could set up explicit rules for interven- 
tion by central banks to stabilize ex- 
change markets. Probably, though, even 
that will not come unless the money- 
men set themselves a genuine deadline. 
They should agree to meet somewhere, 
probably next spring, lock the doors, and 
not go home until they have signed a 
document, however long it may take. 
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CONTROLS 


Squeeze at the Top 


While the Nixon Administration's 
wage controls have aimed at holding 
raises for ordinary workers to 5.5% a 
year, some top executives have been do- 
ing rather better than that. According 
to a Business Week survey, Chrysler 
Corp. Chairman Lynn Townsend last 
year got a 209% increase in total com- 
pensation, to $649,850; TWA President 
Forwood C. Wiser Jr/s compensation 
went up 15796, to $296,298. Such in- 
creases did not violate the guidelines; a 
company could give its chief an enor- 
mous boost, keep the lid on subordinates’ 
raises, and come out with an average 
5.5% hike for all employees, which met 
wage control guidelines. Now, however, 
the Cost of Living Council has come up 
with strict new guidelines that make for 
painful reading in executive suites. 

Tf the new rules go into effect un- 
changed, companies subject to wage 
control will no longer be able to aver- 
age the chairman's raise with the book- 
keepers. They must set up an "exec- 
utive control group" comprising all 
officers and employee-directors who 
earn $30,000 or more a year. Increases 
for that group as a whole cannot av- 
erage more than 5.5% a year, regard- 
less of what happens to the rank and 
file; if the president gives himself a big- 
ger increase, he will have to hold down 
the raises of his vice presidents. Exec- 
utive wage hikes will be measured 
against the average group salary for the 
previous fiscal year. 

Executive Reaction. The new rules 
would also put effective limits on bo- 
nuses, which often account for the big- 
gest increases in executive compensa- 
tion. The COLC wants to limit bonus 
increases to 5.5% also. It has cushioned 
the blow by letting companies choose 
the base year against which the boosts 
can be measured; firms may go back to 
November 1968 and pick the fattest in- 
tervening bonus year as the base. 

Executive reaction has been predict- 
ably hostile. More than 140 companies 
accepted a COLC invitation to comment 
on the new rules by Sept. 17; nearly 90% 
denounced them. Many objected that 

- management will find it difficult to at- 
fract top-quality people on short notice. 
If a new executive is lured from anoth- 
er company at a lush salary, his arrival 
will automatically hold down the raises 
of his new colleagues. Another common 
complaint is that executives will have 
less incentive to work hard to raise prof- 
its, ifa doubling of profits increases their 
bonuses only 5.5%. —— 

The COLC probably will not issue 
final regulations for two or three weeks, 
but it seems unsympathetic to the ex- 

“ecutive gripes. It has pointed to some of 
the big raises at the top, and suggested 
that when management and labor sit 


down to negotiate, tempers—and thena- ` 


tional economy—might be soothe if 
both had to play by the same rules. 
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SERVICING ONE OF GADDAFI'S NATIONALIZED PUMPING STATIONS IN THE p 


NATIONALIZATION 


Counterattack in Libya 


First came the artillery barrage: a se- 
ries of ads in U.S. and European news- 
papers warning petroleum buyers that 
Texaco Inc. would “pursue all legal rem- 
edies to recover crude oil illegally taken 
from it in Libya." Almost immediately, 
the attack began. Texaco and Standard 
Oil of California sued in Italy to recov- 
er from a Sardinian refinery a total of 
640,800 bbl. of crude. The companies 
contend that the oil was pumped from 
their concessions in Libya and sold by 
the government of Colonel Muammar 
Gaddafi in violation of their contract 
rights. 

The move marks the spread ofa new 
strategy by which multinational compa- 
nies hope to counter the threat of 
expropriation: the international legal 
blockade. Kennecott Copper Corp. had 
some success with the approach.last fall, 
after the Chilean government of Marx- 
ist President Salvador Allende Gossens 
had- expropriated its huge El Teniente 
mine without compensation. Kennecott 
got courts in France, Italy, Germany 
and Sweden to hold up payments by Eu- 
ropean purchasers for four separate 
shipments of copper from El Teniente, 
contending that the copper was in ef- 
fect stolen property. The shutoff of Eu- 
ropean markets for the copper probably 
helped to build economic pressure on 
Allende, who lost his life last month in 
a violent military coup. 

Legal skirmishing over Libyan oil 
started in late 1971, when British Pe- 
troleum filed the first of several suits 
against Italian and Greek purchasers of 
oil from a field that Gaddafi had na- 
tionalized. American companies were 
not then involved, but on Sept. 1 this 
year, the militant Gaddafi decreed that 
Libya would take over a 51% interest 


in all foreign-owned oil operations and 
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Auden: The 
"His face was as worn as the limestone 
landscape that he loved and praised, 
massive, brown, seamed like a walnut. 
It might have belonged to a ravaged ci- 
gar-store Indian who lived too long and 
felt too deeply the weight of human 
weakness. His voice, lifting as it often 
did over lecture audiences in places like 
Fond du Lac, Wis., Ames, lowa, or Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was high; flat and to some 
American ears, unnervingly British. His 
two grandfathers were Anglican clergy- 
men. He studied biology at Oxford and 
at the end of his life held a chair there 
at Christ College. He could (and did) re- 
cently write, “Our earth in 1969/ Is not, 
the planet I call mine/ ... My Eden 
landscapes and their climes/ Are con- 
structs from Edwardian times." Early in 
his career, he could (and did) produce 
one of the most beautiful love lyrics ever 
- written: “Lay your sleeping head, my 
love,/ Human on my faithless arm ...” 
Despite his ultra-British manner, he was 
an American poet through earnestly 
adopted nationality and 30 years’ res- 
idence. Until Wystan Hugh Auden died 
in Vienna last week at 66, no contem- 
porary writer struck so well or held so 
long and so humanely the characteristic 
poetic note of the age. 


ases and Marxian metapho 
of prices and the Fall of Man— 
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poet more con 


Sage 


Ezra Pound changed English poet- 


ry by badgering it to speak in sharp im- 
ages, in direct familiar tones. T.S. Eliot 
challenged it by showing that. verse 
might use myth and nightmare to say 
something complex about 20th century 
society. Auden was a brilliant colonizer 
of lands they discovered; less remote but 
also less magical than Eliot; wiser and 
clearer-sighted than Pound; younger 
and metrically more inventive, with 
more humor too. He was first heard in 
the 1930s, sharpening his satiric clauses 
on the foibles of pre-Munich England. 


Those who fancy themselves as foxes 

Or desire a special setting for 
spooning 

Erect their villas at the right places, 

Airtight, lighted, elaborately warmed. 


And nervous people who will never 
marry 

Live upon dividends in the old world 
cottages 

With an animal for a friend and a 
volume of memoirs. 


Man is changed by his living: but not 
fast enough. 


Forty years on, his verses were full 


of more benign reflections upon all sorts 
of things, including his own youthful 
works: “The class whose vices/ he pil- 
Joried was his own,/ now extinct, ex- 
- cept/ for long survivors like him/ who 

remember its virtues." a 
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of Anxiety 


ly tried to extend the do- 
main of things poetical. 
“Rummaging into his liv- 
ing," he once said of his pro- 
fession, "the poet fetches 
out the images that hurt and 
connect." Yet he came to 
regard poetry ‘as a kind 
of graceful, skillful game 
(which sometimes required 
thespectator's use of the un- 
abridged Oxford English 
Dictionary, not to mention 
the King James Version of 
the Bible, to enjoy fully). 
The later Auden, in fact, 
swam in light verse like a 
seal in surf: “Paul Valéry/ 
Earned a meager salary/ 
Walking through the Bois/ 
Observing his Moi." When 
people called him frivolous, 
Auden replied, "When you 
are labeled ‘serious’ in the 
U.S., you are expected to 
wear a long face all the 
time. I don’t agree.” He was 
fond ef adding in defense of 
craftsmanship, “Every high 
C accurately struck demol- 
ishes the theory that we are irresponsible 
puppets of fate and charm.” 

In 1939, in one of his most famous 
poems, Jn Memory of W.B. Yeats, Au- 
den wrote: “For poetry makes nothing 
happen: it survives” 


Inthe valley of its sa ying where 


executives 

Would never want to tamper; it flows 
south 

From ranches of isolation and the 
busy griefs, 


Raw towns that we believe and die 
in; it survives, 
A way of happening, a mouth `.. 


This absolute standard, both passive 
and timeless, is correct enough for de- 
scribing the handful of poems created by 
any poet that finally come to rest in the 
collective mind, heart and memory as 
the permanent possession of an age. Au- 
den has written his share. But his work 
is also fascinating because it traces the 
course of a notably determined and 
characteristically 20th century quest. 

That quest began for Auden with the 
belief that through science and poetry, 
man and society could be known and 
shown for what they are—and both vast- 
ly improved. When this happened, what 
he called “the just city” might be es- 
tablished. The hope was hopelessly am- 
biguous from the start. Auden was born 
in 1907 in Yorkshire and grew up near 
Birmingham. His father, who served as 
Birmingham’s school medical officer, 
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Don’t Cry Yet 


“Anybody can screw, see. It doesn’t 
take any intelligence, it doesn’t take 
anything.” So says the social worker as 
she counsels a pretty, black-skinned 
prostitute, who is barely 14. 

“Did you do anything to him?” an 
official asks a young boy whose face is 
framed in heavy bandages. The boy, 
burned when an uncle poured hot grease 
over him, shows mute incomprehension. 

“Don’t cry yet,” the probation of- 
ficer gently urges a sobbing girl. “You 
haven’t even been to court.” 

Such is the stuff of the 17,000 cases 
that annually pass through the juvenile 
court of Memphis. And such examples 
are among the vivid images caught by 
Frederick Wiseman’s cameras for a riv- 
eting 144-minute documentary on that 
court, to be shown this week on the Pub- 
lic Broadcasting Service network. 

Already, the stinging scenes of Ju- 
venile Court have caused considerable 
controversy. The film was shown in July 
at the annual conference of the Nation- 
al Council of Juvenile Court Judges, and 
the judges who have seen it have all but 
unanimously held it in contempt. One 
of their basic objections is to the fact 
that Judge Kenneth Turner permitted 
Wiseman to film actual cases and poke 
his camera almost everywhere, includ- 
ing the judge’s chambers. “It’s a very un- 
fair portrayal,” says Ohio Judge Holland 
Gary, president of the council. 

The reaction will hardly surprise 
Wiseman. Ever since the former Bran- 
deis University law lecturer went with 
mike and camera into a Massachusetts 
state hospital for the criminally insane, 
he has been unquestionably the nation’s 
most provocative film documentarian. 
That first film, Titicut Follies (1967), 
was banned by a state court after then— 
Massachusetts Attorney General Elliot 


DETAINEES EXERCISE IN YARD 
The institution as ghetto. 
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PROBATION OFFICER COMFORTS BOY 
Looking for cultural spoor. 


Richardson argued that the film violat- 
ed the privacy of inmates. Since then, 
Wiseman has gone from High School to 
Hospital to Basic Training. “Shooting 
these films about institutions,” he has 
said, “is like being on the track of the 
Abominable Snowman. You're looking 
for cultural spoor wherever you go. A 
hospital or a high school is as much a 
ghetto as central Harlem, because most 
of us don't have the damnedest idea 
what goes on in them." 

Interestingly, he finds that most of 
his subjects, such as Judge Turner, like 
the final product. Criticism generally 
comes from others. Wiseman rarely has 
trouble getting permission to film. At the 
Memphis juvenile court, as with most 
of his six earlier documentaries, he be- 
gan shooting scarcely a day after he ar- 
rived. He handles the sound himself and 
uses only one cameraman. "The film- 
ing is the research,” he says. “If you look 
around without a camera, you just see 
things you wish you had got." 

The resulting film has the complex, 
penetrating reality of all Wiseman's 
work. As always, he uses no narrator or 
reporter to “tell” the story. Wiseman’s 
art is in his selection of scenes 
(125,000 ft. were shot over a month-long 
period, 5,200 used). What emerges is less 
a condemnation of the court than a de- 
spairing sense of self-delusion—the de- 
lusion that enables both officials and the 
public to avoid facing the hopelessness of 
assigning institutions to mend broken 
lives. In the film’s final minutes, Judge 
Turner addresses a boy he has just sen- 
tenced to the state training school. “In 
time, Robert,” says the judge, “you'll re- 
alize that what is being done here today 
is in your best interest.” Robert does no 
believe it for a moment. But the no 
unsympathetic judge, lawyers and ] 
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Australias Own Taj Mahal 


It would be hubristic for an architect to - remarked, expect to win. Utzon's vic- effect will at times resem 
expect a more spectacular site. Benne- tory, 1t 1S believed, was largely due to call Alpenglühen [literally ley 
long Point in Australia’s Sydney harbor one of the judges, the late Eero Saari- —the color you get Gn > a 
is almost encircled by water. There is — nen, whose own. fondness for shell con- mountains when the sun ok 
green parkland behind it, and tothe west struction had been embodied a year be- beautiful pink and vi Si] 
three kinds of townscape: new skyscrap- fore in his design for the TWA terminal from the combination of ma Tel 
ers round Circular Quay, agroupof 19th at John F. Kennedy International Air- shiny ice." The bouquet of hal 
century brick warehouses.and stone ter- — port. By their decision, the judges com- — be anchored to float above “hy 
races and—as “pure” engineering—the mitted Sydney to a magnificent doodle platform, containing the Sev, ta 
arching, spidery profile of Sydney’s that nobody yet knew how to build, a dred utility rooms of the O a 
“coat hanger,” the Harbor Bridge. Any technological experiment that, as Utzon The idea,” Utzon explained « y 
structure built on the point would be put it later, was "on the edge of the -to let the platform cut throy * 


in a vast parenthesis of possible.” knife and separate prima à 
EL cicslayed like sculpture on His idea was entirely sculptural and dary function completely, Qn 
a plinth, visible from/almost every an- poetic. The son of a naval architect, Ut- platform the spectators receive thas 
ple of the harbor. It would not be zon had grown up near ship and sea and pleted work of art, and beneath ja 
part of a street; not, therefore, within sight of Elsinore Castle. His form every preparation for jy 
“facade” architecture. This, in the Opera House would be a grand place. ; ; 
minds of the competition judges near metaphor, its unfold- Utzon's podium originated w 


ing shells echoing the . 1949 visit to Mexico, where hey 
.billow of the spinna- the ruins of Maya architec) 
kers and jibs on monumental stairways and lng 
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JORNUTZON'S ORIGINAL PRIZEWINNING MODEL FOR THE SYDNEY OPERA HOUSE 
Nautilus in the mussel bed, nightmares on the drawing board. 


who were deciding back in early 1957 the water below, its beige and glossy era House's huge entrance SSi 

on the design fora new Opera House, white tiles responding to every nuance by the Australian govel PS 
must have ruled against the pat solu- of light in the sky. Scarcely a building largest external stait- B st 
tion of an International Style box. But in Sydney had any relationship to the world. Finally, vaults a ing i 
nobody in the architectural profession, harbor, but Utzon offered a design as be linked by glass hang j 
in or out of Australia, could have pre- -close to its environment as the calcined: -like leaves on a tree. 
dicted what the judges finally selected wreathings and sea-cave fenestration of were to. be similar an S 
from the 233 entries that had been sub- Piazza San Marco are to the lagoon of scales on a fish. Plyw afi 


mitted from 32 countries. : . Venice. : od e : fold outward like the prim 3 
It wasa rough, schematic set of plans. The Danish architect, who drew his - in flight. in whit 
and elevations that showed a flowering sketches before ever visiting Australia, There was no Sec prot? 
of concrete shells, like sails or beaks, ris-. was struck by p fthedark- — roically audacious an 
ing toa height of more than 200ft. above ^ ening landscape s tangled fore- 
a horizontal podium. There was only the shore scrub: “There is no white here to. - 


sketchiest indication of function. Thear- . take the sun a. ; 
chitect, an almost unknown 38-year-old South symbol for Aust” je 
Dane named Jorn Utzon, had wor ein mind when . reflects light from 
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GOVERNMENT ARCHITECT PETER HALL 


DENMARK'S JORN UTZON ON OPERA SITE -—7" 


hands. The Opera House would be Syd- 
neys Taj Mahal—or, as some wag 
named it, the Taj Cahill (after the New 
South Wales Labor Party premier who 
‘bulldozed the project through its earli- 
est stages). Thus it became a talisman 
well before it took form as a structure. 
One can hardly think of another build- 
ing erected since Paxton's Crystal Pal- 
ace in London (1851) that so mobilized 
the interest of a major city, becoming a 
cult object of enthusiasm, dissent, jokes 
and hobnailed political infighting. 

It was politics that both created and 
fettered. the Opera House. If its cost to 
date of 100 million Australian dollars* 
seems and is astronomical—it is, after 
all, nearly a third of what the citizens 
of New South Wales annually spend on 
booze—the first estimate was absurdly 
low. Premier J.J. Cahill announced in 
1957 that it would cost $7,000,000. He 
deliberately falsified the sum, leaving 
out whole tracts of foreseeable costs. For 


Cahill wanted the government irrevo- ` 


cably committed to the project, and he 
had only two years to live. Even within 
his own party caucus, the vote to build 
had been dangerously narrow (24 to 17), 
so he set out to get started before his 
party changed its mind. 

The date set for completion ' was 
1963; on March 2, 1959, work officially 
began on the foundations. None of the 
design work for the roof and very little 
for the rest of the structure had been 
completed. Utzon and his English en- 
gineers, Ove Arup & Partners, protested, 
but Cahill was adamant. The result was 
appalling chaos. Massive supporting 
piers were cast; then demolished and re- 
built at $300,000 each as the design 
changed. Teams stood idle for weeks 
while the working drawings shuttled to 
and fro between drawing board and site. 
Eventually, the premier's decision to set 
the foundations of an undesigned build- 


*The cost of New York City’s Lincoln Center, 
which includes six major buildings: $1079 million. 
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ing added some $12 million to its cost. 
Gradually, the estimates crept up; $10 
million in 1958, $17.9 million in 1961, 
$24.5 million in 1962, $48.3 million in 
1965. 1 
Ove Arup & Partners spent more | 
than 300,000 man-hours calculating and Í 
revising the vaults before the whole con- | 
cept of a double-membrane concrete 
roof cast in situ on aerial formwork was 
abandoned. Technically, the Opera 
House “shells” never were shells, but 
segments of a complex double curve 
known as an elliptical paraboloid meet- 
ing at a sharp ridge. They could not be 
built safely or economically, and Utzon 
at last came up with an elegantly sim- 
pler solution: .the new vaults would be 
slices of a sphere 492 ft. in diameter, 
“peeled off” like a skin from an orange. 
“I think,” explained the architect, “the 
idea came principally from my knowl- 
edge of the production of steel hulls for 
big ships. I’ve grown up in big steel ship- 

yards, and J had in Elsinore, close to 

my Office, all the possibilities I wanted 

for studying the production of big curved 

shapes.” 

Functional Problems. Having 
worked 10,000 miles away from: his 
building site for years, Utzon finally 
moved with his wife and three children 
to Sydney in 1963, the year he had once 
set as the completion date for the Op- 
era House. In fact, only the vast hor- 
izontal podium was built, and the tech- 
nical and functional problems were 
proliferating. There was no provision for 
parking. There was much conflict and 
confusion over the seating requirements 
for the main hall and the three subsid- 
lary theaters. The acoustic engineers, 
who had been going ahead on the wrong 
assumption that the main hall should 
hold about 2,000 people, were I 
until 1966 that the Australian | 
casting Commission (which spons 
Sydney Symphony Or 
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Naissance of the Arts Down Under 


“It will become the focal point and heart 
of Sydney.” says Stephen Hall, artistic 
- director of the Australian Opera. “I 
think one might say that it symbolizes 
the end of the first period of Australia’s 
history and marks the beginning of the 
real national history we are about to 
start.’ That was a widely shared sen- 
timent about the Sydney Opera House, 
which was completed just in time to dra- 
matize a sudden rush of official patron- 
age from the Ausiralian government, 
under Labor Prime Minister Gough 
Whitlam, for the visual arts, literature 
and film, as well as music, drama, bal- 
let and opera. Generous funds are being 
poured into cultural programs “to wid- 
en access to the arts in the community 
generally,” as Whitlam said in his pol- 
icy speech before the 1972 elections, “to 
help establish and express an Australian 
identity through the arts and to promote 
an awareness of Australian culture 
abroad.” 
The most spectacular government 
venture next to the Opera House is the 
National Art Gallery in Canberra. 


wanted at least 2,800 seats. It was found 
that some of the audience would have 
to climb six stories to get to the back 
rows. Worst of all, the feasibility of pro- 
ducing an opera in the main hall came 
into doubt. Utzon had provided virtu- 
ally no offstage space. (In the Met in 
New York, by contrast, the wing area 
is more than twice the size of the stage 
area.) How then could scenery be 
changed? Utzon designed a daring so- 
lution: the stage would be split into a 
number of parallel strips that, scenery 


and all, would rise and fall on huge el- - 


evators; these platform lifts would be 
served from scenery storage chambers 
off a stage well below. To the unpro- 
fessional mind, the idea raised alarming 
visions of Joan Sutherland taking one 
back step too many in the mad scene 
from Lucia and plummeting, dagger and 
all, to the bottom of the cavernous el- 
evator shaft. In the end, no such risk de- 
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Planned to open in 1977 on the shores 
of Lake Burley Griffin, the building will, 
by present estimates, cost $14 million. 
But the surprise is its art-purchase fund, 
the most lavish of any museum’s in the 
world. Pegged in this year’s budget at 
$5,000,000, it is controlled by the mu- 
seum's director, boyish Australian Art 
Historian James Mollison, 42, who is 
backed by a five-man acquisitions com- 
mittee. “The only thing we are inter- 
ested in is excellence," Mollison insists. 
“It must be super-tremendous, or it 
doesn’t rate.” Mollison’s policy is to form 
a core collection of 20 to 30 “unimpeach- 
able major masterpieces” by 1977; he 
even made a multimillion-dollar offer to 
Picasso’s estate for Guernica (no deal). 
Nevertheless, the track record so far has 
been impressive; two weeks ago, he 
rocked the blasé American art world 
and stirred up a hornets’ nest in Aus- 
tralia by acquiring, through New York 
Dealer Max Hutchinson, what is ac- 
knowledged to be one of the two or three 
best Jackson Pollocks in existence, Blue 
Poles (above). Collector Ben Heller part- 


veloped. Utzon’s machinery, which cost 
about $3,000;000, was never installed. 
Slowly the whole fabric of expertise 
was coming apart. Utzon, always a per- 
fectionist who insisted on total control, 
felt harassed by the advisers the gov- 
ernment had started appointing in pro- 
fusion. He began to fray into mild para- 
noia. “The fact is,” recalls Engineer Ove 
Arup, “collaboration deteriorated to a 
degree where it simply stopped. There 
was no communication, we couldn’t 
even get hold of him, he didn’t answer 
letters, and he accused me of wanting 
to supplant him as architect on the Op- 
era House. There is one thing I cannot 
do, you see, and that is explain Mr. Ut- 
zon to you. He is an enigma to me, and 


that is, of course, a vital factor in the 


whole thing. There were lots of unfin- 
ished questions, and when he said he'd 
solved it all—well, Pm allergic to that 
statement from Utzon.” 
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by gambling. An Opera House lottery 
was instituted, with a first prize of $200 - 
000, drawn three times a year at the be- 
ginning and escalating to some 30 times 
a year by 1973. Over the years, the lot- 
tery raised $83 million for the Opera 
House. So within the strict letter of rea- 
son, a case could not have been mount- 
ed against Utzon’s design for waste of 
public funds. 

When Utzon was forced out, his sup- 
porters raised a storm of protest. Ar- 
chitects such as Louis Kahn, Richard 
Neutra, Walter Gropius and Paul Ru- 
dolph cabled petitions to reinstate him. 
and there was even a street demonstra- 
tion in Sydney, involving 1,000 people, 
against Davis Hughes. It had no effect. 
The government wanted to be sure of 
finishing the Opera House without more 
political embarrassment; to be free of 
that awkward and troublingly indepen- 
dent creature, the architect as. uncom- 
promising artist. 

Accordingly, Hughes selected a de- 
sign architect who would function as a 
compleat bureaucrat. He was a 34-year- 
old Australian named Peter Hall. Years 
before, Hall had asked Utzon for a job 
as draftsman on the Opera House and 
been turned down. His admiration for 
Utzon persisted. But, as Australian Ar- 
chitecture Critic Robin Boyd predicted 
in 1967, “He will inevitably solve every 
problem that has arisen since he took 
over—and every one that arises from 
now on—differently from the way Ut- 
zon would have solved them. His solu- 
tions will certainly be more rational, 
more predictable and probably much 
more in line with the consensus in world 
architecture at this time.” (The consen- 
sus was, of course, simple functionalism.) 

Utzon had left a lot unsolved: the de- 
tailing of the glass walls, the seating, the 
ceilings. It was not an easy legacy, and 
Hall attacked it in good faith—but with- 
out the fire, erratic though it was, that 
Utzon had brought to the project in the 
preceding nine years. Hall and his part- 
ners settled for what Utzon would never 


tolerate: less than complete control over 
the building. The result was a series of 
compromises with Utzon's ideas, com- 
promises that varied between efficiency 
and tattiness. Thus the problem of op- 
eratic staging in the main hall was not 
solved but simply dismissed—by moving 
opera to another theater and demoting 
the main hall to concert use only. 

It would be unfair to call Hall’s work 
on the Opera House a failure. But in aes- 
thetic terms the passage from Utzon's 
exterior to Hall's interior is a wrench- 
ing drop from poetry to grandiloquent 
decor. The main hall fulfills its function: 
its acoustics are good, and it seats 2,700 
people. It lacks the frigid and pompous 
vulgarity of theaters like the Metropol- 
itan Opera House at Lincoln Center or, 
worse still, Edward Durrell Stone's mon- 
strous box of upholstered Mussolini at 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts in Washington. But that 
is not saying a great deal. 

Soggy Pastiches. The design, with 
its pleats of white birch, hanging plas- 
tic doughnuts and faired-in lights, is 
weirdly Art Deco. It could be the set 
for a lavish Buck Rogers movie from 
the '30s— Desist, O Zorka the Great, or 
you will destroy the Intergalactic Con- 
federacy. The huge tapestry curtains 
woven at Aubusson to designs by Aus- 
tralian Artist John Coburn for two of 
the theaters are soggy pastiches of Ma- 
tisse's paper cutouts. In the foyers, no 
effort to mask and confuse nobly strict 
curves of the roof ribs has been spared: 
one is met by a jumble of well-made 
but visually meaningless joinery, as if 
some gnome from the Department of 
Forestry had gone berserk promoting 
the rarer Australian hardwoods. Still, 
there it is, opened last week with a per- 
formance of Prokofiev's War and Peace 
and ready now for its ceremonial 
visit by Queen Elizabeth II—an Opera 
House that marks a watershed in Aus- 
tralian cultural history, if not (as 
was once hoped) in that of world 
architecture. a Robert Hughes 
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The Spirit in Asia 


Seventeen years ago, as he tells it, a 
young Korean named Yonggi Cho was 
waiting to die of tuberculosis when a girl 
gaye him a Bible. He converted to.Chris- 
tianity and his tuberculosis was prompt- 
ly checked, though not cured. Ordered 
out of his Buddhist parents’ home for re- 
nouncing their faith, Cho huddled in his 
shabby lodgings one night, praying for 
a full recovery. “Suddenly the room was 
filled with light,” he recalls. “I looked 
about me and saw two feet. I did not 
know who he was until I saw the crown 
of thorns piercing his temple, the blood 
streaming down. My lips and tongue be- 
gan to speak in a strange language.” 
Now a robust 38, the Rev. Yonggi 
Cho has just finished playing host to 
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Catholic Charismatic movement (TIME, 
June 18). 

The choice of Korea for the confer- 
ence site was no mere geographical cour- 
tesy. While Pentecostalism is spreading 
like a spiritual wildfire around the world, 
its progress in Asia is particularly re- 
markable. Much of the boom has been 
in Korea, where only 90 years ago the 
penalty for being a Christian was death. 
Pentecostal missionaries were later than 
others in proselytizing Korea. Even so, 
when the first Assemblies of God mis- 
sionary arrived from the U.S. in 1952, 
there were already longstanding groups 
of Christians who practiced such Pen- 
tecostal ^charisms" as healing and 
glossolalia—the prayerful or prophetic 
“speaking in tongues.” 

Pastor Cho estimates that as many 
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In the aftermath of turmoil, prayers in strange tongues. 


thousands of other Christians at his 
10,000-seat Full Gospel Central Church 
on Seoul’s Yoido Island. For five days, 
Pentecostalists from 50 countries 
jammed his church for the morning ses- 
sions of the tenth triennial Pentecostal 
World Conference. The Seoul meeting 
was essentially a gathering of such “clas- 
sical” Pentecostal.denominations as the 
Assemblies of God, churches that grew 
out of a turn-of-the-century burst of re- 
ligious enthusiasm for a direct experi- 
ence of God through the Holy Spirit. 
Now numbering a claimed 20 million 
adherents worldwide, the “classicals” at 
the Korean conference were joined by 
enthusiasts from more recent Pentecos- 
tal flowerings. Many neo-Pentecostals 
from Presbyterian, Anglican and other 
mainstream churches also attended, and 
a sprinkling of Catholic priests in Ro- 
man collars represented the burgeoning 
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as 1,000,000 out of the 4,000,000 Ko- 
rean Christians have since received the 
"baptism in the Holy Spirit"—the in- 
ner, direct experience of the Holy Spir- 
it’s blessing that Pentecostalists regard- 
as a necessary condition for a full spir- 
ituallife. Korea's growing Christian fer- 
vor is not only Pentecostalist; though. 
In Maya Billy Graham crusade in Seoul 
drew an estimated. 1,000,000 people to 
the final rally—possibly the largest re- 
vival gathering in history. 
Pentecostalism has also won adher- 
ents in the islands of Islamic Indonesia, 
especially Timor. Some 1.5 million of In- 
donesia's estimated 8,000,000 Christians 
are associated with Pentecostal or 
charismatic churches, Thousands have 
joined the movement since an abortive 
Communist uprising in 1965 was blood- 
ily put down; this has led sociologists to 
_ suggest that at least some simply want- 
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tension. The New Land sprawls a little. 

There are moments of humor, but 
they are brief and grudging. For all its 
dappled visual beauties, The New Land 
is insistently dour in its personal dra- 
ma. Karl Oskar and his wife Kristina 
(Liv Ullmann) endure so many hard- 
ships, miseries and tragedies that their 
life becomes unnaturally and almost im- 
plausibly grim. With unplanned addi- 
tions to the family, murderous Sioux In- 
dians, severe natural setbacks, and a 
constant struggle just to make a home, 
the pioneer experience becomes too 
Sisyphean in its frustration. 

Eventually the farm becomes more 
prosperous, the home larger and more 
comfortabl2, yet no one seems especially 
happy about it. Kristina weeps in her 
bed at night for Sweden. Karl Oskar's 
younger brother Robert (Eddie Axberg) 
returns from his gold-hunting expedi- 
tion with a pocket full of worthless paper 
money, and dies soon afterward of the 
cumulative effects of disappointment, 
exposure and a bad ear. Karl Oskar en- 
dures, however, maybe because he has 
the kind of spirit that is honed by con- 
stant catastrophe. 

Schoolbook images of the pioneers 
show strong, clear-eyed people standing 
tall and proud in verdant fields, gazing 
ata perennial sunrise, At least the Troell 
films are an excellent counterweight to 
that sort of fairy-tale chauvinism. But 
they also represent its polar opposite. 
Because they are so dramatically nar- 
row, they tend to color the whole ex- 
perience in another way, to make the 
viewer a little skeptical about the un- 
relieved misery of the experience. A lit- 
tle modulation is called for. Couldn't 
there be a moment of satisfaction—a 
time, however short, of happiness, a mo- 
ment, even fleeting, of contentment? 
One wishes Troell could have dealt with 
the pioneers the way Willa Cather wrote 
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PICCOLI & TOGNAZZI GORGING IN LA GRANDE BOUFFE 


of them, without minimizing their trials 
but without underscoring their defeats 
either. His style limits the Scope and 
richness of his history. When Karl Os- 
kar has to kill his only ox in order to 
save his small son. who is freezing in a 
sudden blizzard, we watch him place the 
tiny body inside the animal’s still warm 
and oozing carcass with no feelings 
stronger than curiosity and an admira- 
tion for his resourcefulness. 

Once again there are superb perfor- 
mances, by Axberg, Von Sydow, and by 
Ullmann, who has one scene trying on a 
large, fancy hat that could stand as a 
whole course in the art of acting. At first 
she is shy and clumsy under the loudly 
elegant thing. then enchanted, then, for 
justa moment, a little sad. She makes the 
viewer understand from just a look that 
this woman is coming into contact with 
a whole style of living that is destined to 
remain forever alien to her. In spite of all 
these fine actors, the visual possibilities 
of the script remain of paramount inter- 
est to Troell, and the human potential 
goes greatly to waste. a Jay Cocks 
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LA GRANDE BOUFFE 

Directed by MARCO FERRERI 
Screenplay by MARCO FERRERI 
and RAFAEL AZCONA 


For purposes of publicity, and for 
the advancement of the box office re- 
ceipts, the distributors of La Grande 
Bouffe would like moviegoers to be scan- 
dalized by: gluttony, scatology, sexual 
perversion, assorted malfunctions of the 
gastrointestinal tract and a rather flor- 
id disposition toward suicide. This may 
also have been the intention of Direc- 
tor Ferreri. Unfortunately, however, he 
hasn't the wit or style or inventiveness 
to outrage. Ferreri is the kind of clumsy 
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film maker whose deadeningly literal 
style could turn even the grossest affront 
into a piddling bromide. 

La Grande Bouffe (The Big Feast) 
ought, at least, to have been in bad taste, 
but it is in no taste at all. When the 
film was shown earlier this year at the 
Cannes Film Festival, it provoked bit- 
ter arguments and a few fistfights. It 
must have been a slow year. The only cu- 
rious thing about La Grande Bouffe is 
that, dealing with such subject matter, 
it turns out to be so thoroughly insipid. 

It is graphic enough and features, be- 
sides several odd sexual couplings, 
scenes of vomiting, diarrhea and other 
indelicate interludes. None are very 
pleasant, but none are really disturbing 
either, because Ferreri is not using them 
for any other purpose except would-be 
shock. His careful chronicle of the di- 
etary excesses of four men is like a prank 
—a loud, bad practical joke. The men 
— Marcello Mastroianni, Ugo Tognaz- 
zi, Michel Piccoli and Philippe Noiret 
—hole up in an old house to eat 
themselves to death, to kill themselves 
with the very staff of life. Along the way, 
they also enjoy the company of some 
whores and a pudgy schoolteacher (An- 
drea Ferreol), who dispenses her fatty 
favors equitably and withstands the di- 
etary assault better than any of the men. 

Whatever symbolic or ideological 
potential the story of La Grande Bouffe 
might have had, whatever opportunity 
for Swiftian outrage or the savage sur- 
realism of a Buñuel, is extinguished by 
Ferreri’s obstinate insensitivity. It could 
conceivably be argued that the film is 
a metaphor for the fate of a society 
sated by its own prosperity, obsessed 
by its own comforts. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to credit such subtleties to a di- 
rector whose idea of a good visual pun 
is a man holding a turkey between his 
legs while a woman cuts the squealing 
bird’s head off with an ax. Ferreri’s 
other sight gags include a couple rut- 
ting around in pastry batter and a toi- 
let exploding, inundating everyone in 
the vicinity with excrement. Much is 
alien to a sensibility like that, although 
little is beneath it. 2 J.C. 
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JEREMY captures young love—its hu- 
mor and giddiness as well as its melan- 
choly—with wistful affection. Too wist- 
ful, in fact. Jeremy (Robby Benson) is 
a precocious, upper-middle-class New 
York kid who aspires to be a cellist. 
“Music expresses love and parting si- 
multaneously;' says Jeremy’s shrewd, 
strict teacher (Leonardo Cimino). “It ex- 
presses life. Play it that way.” Jeremy 
meets Susan (Glynnis O’Connor) at 
school one day, talks with her about the 
busy loneliness that seems to trouble 
them both, and falls in love with her. 
Benson and O’Connor bring real 
warmth and urgency to the deepening 
relationship between the two teen-agers. 
The film grows bleary, however, over the 
| tenderness and eventual sorrow of the 
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Time and again, international businessmen turn to the UBS for 
| financial solutions. 
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Certainly we're famous for our timepieces. And, 
if you'll forgive the immodesty, with some justification. .— 
+) But in certain (especially business) quarters, 1 —— 

we're famous for quite a number of other things, 
too. 


|| Such as our banking services. As offered by the Union Bank of 

Bi l/erland: with our international approach to financial matters, the well- 
lded assistance we provide concerning every facet of trade with our 

pit-minded country (remember those watches?), our experience in ever 

“tof import/export financing. | e 
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"Crypto Servants" 
And Socialism 


ECONOMICS AND THE PUBLIC PURPOSE 
by JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH 
334 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $10. 


John Kenneth Galbraith has be- 
come that rarest of social critics—a re- 
former whose new ideas are cheerfully 
anticipated even by people whose world- 
ly holdings may be swept away if his pro- 
grams are put into practice. In part 
that is because Galbraith has managed 
to write with wit and style about the 
*dismal science" of economics. As the 
eternal gadfly of American capitalism, 
he has also played a considerable role 

in popularizing once radical economic 
theory. 

The Affluent Society (1958) predicted 
an age of private wealth and public im- 
poverishment in the U.S. (a bit more ex- 
treme, on both counts, than what so far 
has actually occurred). In The New In- 
dustrial State (1967), Galbraith intro- 
duced readers to “technostructure,” the 
wonderful folks who run the few dozen 
or so biggest U.S. corporations and also, 
he says, have more or less managed to 
shape the economy to their own 

f purposes. : 

| According to the author, Economics 
and the Public Purpose is the “last in 
line” of the series, the one intended to 
“put it all together.” The book is a slow 
and often taxing read. But at a time 
when the old economic rules “are not 
working quite the way they used to"—a 
breathtaking understatement offered 
some time ago by Federal Reserve 
Chairman Arthur Burns—it is probably 
a necessary read as well. 

Market System. For example, Gal- 
braith persuasively argues that the cur- 
rently critical problem of inflation no 
longer yields to traditional weapons like 

_ tax increases and tight credit. Reason: 
such measures primarily affect the 
" “market system,” the collection of small 
— retailers and individually practicing 
physicians, owners of car-repair shops 
ny: and artists, pornographers et al., who, 
~ in a competitive system, are supposed 
__ toset prices according to what the mar- 
ket will bear. Yet inflation, Galbraith 
"Says, is not caused by the market sys- 
tem, but by the far more powerful “plan- 
ning system” —the big corporations that 
have gained near-total long-range con- 
trol over their products’ supplies, pro- 
duction, innovations, a manipulatable 
demand level, financing—and thus 
prices. In order to slow inflation caused 
by th Janning system, Galbraith ar- 
gues vernment-imposed wage-price 
controls are “inescapable.” 
3 Much more than that is inescapable, 
T if Galbraith’s view of the public purpose 
7 is to be fulfilled. Unless the U.S. choos- 
es to suffer. «considerable social disor- 
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der and, on occasion, lethal damage to 
health and well-being," says Galbraith, 
the country must adopt a “new social- 
ism." Socialism, because the private-en- 
terprise system is no longer capable of 
supporting certain industries. New, be- 
cause those industries are not the banks 
and high-technology monopolies that 
traditional socialists have thirsted to 
take over in the name of the state, but 
rather the housing, health and other 
public-purpose segments of the economy 
that are stunted for want of adequate 
care and planning. “The new socialism,” 
explains Galbraith, “searches not for the 
positions of power in the economy but 
for the positions of weakness.” 

Stable Prices. Moreover, as Gal- 
braith envisions things, these neglected 
but essential industries would be “social- 
ized” in a fairly gentle way—something 


agriculture for the past 40 years. The ob- 
vious abuses that have evolved under 
that system are of less concern to Gal- 
braith than its two main advantages: a 
high rate of technological growth and 
(until recently) stable prices. Thus the 
Government, far more than it does at 
present, would subsidize the price of, say, 
new homes, and systematically encour- 
age the development of the whole hous- 
ing industry. 

Galbraith admits that Congress 
seems in something less than a dither 
to pass the requisite measures for a 
“new” socialism. Yet many encum- 
brances on so-called free enterprise 
—wage-price controls, environmental 
restrictions, safety regulations, etc.— 
seemed likely prospects until recently. 
Galbraith points out: “Circumstance 
forces the action that theory deplores.” 

Perhaps. Galbraith is undoubtedly 
right in holding that the halfhearted, 
eleventh-hour attempts at socialism in 
the U.S., such as the federal rescue of 
the collapsing Penn Central railroad, 
produce worse results than unabashed 
governmental takeovers of some indus- 
tries in other developed nations. And 
few will argue with the goal of some- 
how finding a way to provide the health- 
care industry and other undernourished 
parts of U.S. society with advantages en- 
joyed by big corporations. Yet socialism, 
new or otherwise, is not an encouraging 
word to most Americans, and the 
achievements of, mixed" economies 
—part free, part socialized—in such ad- 
vanced countries as Japan and England 
have been very mixed indeed. 

Despite its obvious doctrinaire in- 


_ tention, Public Purpose has plenty to say 


‘about issues right out of any morning’s 
newspaper. The book has a fascinating 
chapter, for example, on “the concept 
of the household” that is bound to be- 
come an instant classic in Women’s Lib 
anthologies. Consumption, while basi- 
ays Galbraith, also involves 
intenance of house, ap- 
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GÜNTER GRASS 
Progress af a creep. 


replies Father Grass, tucking everybody 
snugly in, “... and never getting there, 
children.” Holy Spaceship Earth! Leap- 
ing Electronic Village! Could this agi- 
tator for 19th century liberalism be 
right? 1 Melvin Maddocks 


And Now Me-Books 


Grandma doesn't buy the book for 
her grandson. She sends $4.49 plus post- 
age and handling and fills in a comput- 
er card. The kid's name, street number 
and birth date, and the name of his sis- 
ter, brother, dog, cat (or other pet) and 
friend. Let's say Tommy Snooks of 123 
Hickory Stick Lane, with Sister Bunny, 
Brother Spiro, Dog Tuggles, Cat Snug- 
gles, etc. Eventually, from Dart Indus- 
tries, Inc., which, as the card says, “also 
brings you Tupperware, Rexall, Vanda 
Beauty Counselor and West Bend brand 
family products,” comes a book. 

The title page carries a notice that 
“This book was written especially for 
Tommy Snooks with love and kisses 
from Grandma Snooks." The line below 
the title says, “Your personal story by 
the magic computer." Thereafter, in the 
four titles so far to be offered, Tommy 
and Tuggles and Snuggles, er al. do all 
sorts of things. Get a giraffe for a pet (My 
Friendly Giraffe), have a party (My 
Birthday Land Adventure), travel 
around as the representative of Santa 
Claus (My Special Christmas), and go to 
an animal fair (My Jungle Holiday). 

Dart Industries has tested this “to- 
tally new concept” with children in 
Southern California schools, offering a 
Me-Book along with half a dozen other 
children’s books. They report that kids 
who never read before began reading 
Me-Books compulsively. Sleeping with 

Me-Books for comfort. Raising hell af- 
ter leaving à Me-Book at the distant 
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home of a friend. Their list of reader 
and parent responses concludes: "9996 
of the parents would like to buy more 
personalized Me-Books." 

There is also talk of helping break 
the reading barrier for good, and per- 
haps reversing a trend that has seen the 
reading skills of American schoolchil- 
dren decline while reading consultants, 
advisers, textbooks and remedial read- 
ing courses proliferate. "A great thing 
about Me-Books," Me-Book Publisher 
Freeman Gosden Jr. told a lecture au- 
dience at the American Booksellers As- 
sociation meetings this year, “is that one 
book can't be passed from child to child. 
Each kid must have his own!" 

So whats wrong with Me-Books? 
Well, for one thing, the Me-Books so far 
prepared (by writers and artists who 
have wisely remained anonymous) are 
unattractive and vapid, a sad blend of 
box-top realism and the kind of plastic 
fantasy that Ronald McDonald might 
use to flog hamburgers. Moreover, un- 
like the stories that parents make up for 
their children, weaving in the details of 
private life, Me-Books are standardized. 
Any child will soon figure out that 
Grandma and that kindly old magic 
computer in fact did not write the book 
for him—since most of the “personaliz- 
ing" is confined to the repetitious use of 
names, addresses and birth dates, and 
every kid on the block with a Me-Book 
is doing the same dumb things in the 
same dumb volume. This kind of person- 
alization is in fact just the reverse: it saps 
imagination and reduces individuality. 


Gun Moll Tells All 


TO TAKE ARMS: MY YEAR WITH 
THE I.R.A. PROVISIONALS 

by MARIA McGUIRE 

185 pages. Viking. $6.95. 


For a time Maria McGuire had ro- 
mantic notions of Irish Republican 
Army leaders as “rugged heros." They 
in turn, she admits, were surprised to 
find a girl in hot pants who was inter- 
ested in the Provisional I.R.A. 

But Maria, now 25, was more than 
a guerrilla groupie. University educated, 
multilingual, pretty, and with plenty of 
public relations savvy, she was one of 
the I.R.A s better front agents. Then af- 
ter a year she fell out of love with the 
Provo leadership and defected to write 
this kiss-and-tell book about the men 
who have been blowing Ireland apart. 

Dave O'Connell, the Provisional 
LR.A.s political-military swing man, 
took Maria along as interpreter on an 
arms-buying trip to Europe. Their mis- 
sion began as Irish low comedy and 
ended in fiasco. In Amsterdam their 
cover was blown, their planeload of 
Czech bazookas, rocket launchers and 
hand grenades was impounded, and Ma- 
ria and Dave lammed out just ahead of 
the cops. She returned to Dublin a ce- 
lebrity—too much so for the taste of 
Sean MacStiofain, the transplanted 
Englishman who was then the Provi- 
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iet y Heyerdahl couldnt be sure that Ra II would keep out 
ww Tho the water. But he knewhis Rolex would. 


sealed for extra protec- 
tion against water, dust 
and dirt. In most watch- 
| esthe winder is the 
weakest part. In a Rolex 
| Oyster it is an addition- 
al strength. 
Inside the Oyster 
i| case, our craftsmen fit 
the rotor self-winding 
1 Perpetual movement: 
so accurate that it has 
P been officially certified 
PI Geos wee, NM - as a Chronometer. 
3250 miles, Ra II and the Then the crystal is set outside 
Rolex Oysters landed safely at the lip of the watch case, so that 
Barbados. under pressure it grips even 
istam which he set about organ- ^ Thor Heyerdahl had proved more tightly. 
'g no mef the Kon-tiki expedition, his point and the Rolex Oysters The result of all this work is a 
cd jHeyerdahl built a replica had proved invulnerable. watch which is not only superb- 
ny mente ancient Egyptian’s papy- ^ No Rolex, of course, will take ly accurate, but is virtually 
ze ain basket boat and called it Ra in water, whatever the condi- indestructible. 
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ICHAEL MCCLINTOCK 

(os Angeles 

> AA al 

Ihe fact that so many Americans are 
l'about the right-wing military take- 
fa Chile, while at the same time sup- 
eof our improved relations with the 
nunist regimes in China and the So- 
inion, tends to prove Americans will 
it any dictatorship as long as it is 
ilyto American business interests. We 
erlainly come a long way from “mak- 
fe World safe for democracy." 

LEONARD JAY 
| Hermosa Beach, Calif. 


{as a Chilean, I can only rejoice in 
Wurageous actions of the revolutionary 

ary junta. Dr. Allende was nothing 
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could to help Chile's Marxist "experiment" 
succeed. 

Instead, Mr. Nixon gave Allende the 
economic cold shoulder and watched him 
die. It makes me wonder what détente real- 
ly means to the President 

C.J. SCHWARTZ 

Los Angeles 


The Big Racket 


Sir / The Riggs-King tennis match on tele- 
vision [Oct. 1] was a forum for both the best 
and the worst elements in the Women's Lib 
movement. Billie Jean, a perfect sport and 
brilliant tennis player, gave ample proof 
that women's sports can be tremendously 
exciting. Commentator Rosemary Casals, 
though, was biased and abrasive. 

The telecast convinced me that those 
who will do the most good for the Wom- 
en's Lib movement will speak softly and 
carry a big racket. 

CHARLES PRICE 

Huntington Beach, Calif. 


Sir / The only thing demonstrated by the 
Riggs-King match was that Rosemary Ca- 
sals is even more obnoxious than Howard 
Cosell. 

MR. AND MRS. DAVID B. CLEGG 

San Rafael, Calif. 


Sir / Ms. King turned Bobby Riggs into a 
male chauvinist rabbit. 

VICKI SMITH i 

Webster Groves, Mo. 


Sir / Fair is fair, by God; now Camel cig- 
arettes should excavate the world's ranking 
55-year-old women's tennis player and have 
her play Stan Smith on the roof of the Play- 
boy mansion. 

RICHARD BEZIAT 

Nashville, Tenn. 


Sir / My thanks to Billie Jean for putting 
Mr. Riggs in his proper place. That's one 
ham who's been cooked for good! 

PAM BEMKO 

Madrid 


Maid Judith's Rhyme 


- Sir /. Dorst noon koude toppe 


Mys Wax's wund'rus rhyme 
Ful wel, forsooth, she made hir 

Poynt in TIME [Sept. 24]. 

THEO HELLER 

Metairie, La. 


Sir./ Let alle commende the vers of 
Maid Judithe Wax 
And her reviewe of Waterbury factes. 
` J.R. POPLAR JR. 
Havre de Grace, Md. 


Mitford's Quibbles 


Sir / I was most gratified by yoni excellent 
review of Kind and Usual Punishment 
[Sept. 24]. but may I raise a couple of small 


quibbles? 


Your reviewer reproves me for “sar- 
donic excesses,” saying I am “capable of 
snapping that a man with a dicebox might 
grant and deny paroles as fairly as most 
boards.” That was snapped not by me but 
by Hearst's San Francisco Examiner, and 


. so attributed in my book. The dicebox anal- 


ogy would seem borne out by several re» 
cent studies I cited in a cha En 


I am further chided 


2 SETA 
mention any “idealistic” or “effective penol- _ 
ogists.” I did mention quite a few of these 
and told what became of them. Examples: 
Tom Murton, prison warden brought to Ar- 
kansas in 1967 by Governor Winthrop 
Rockefeller—fired by Rockefeller (and 
blacklisted in his vocation) for disclosing his 
findings of widespread corruption and bru- 
tality to the press. Dr. Frank Rundle, psy- 
chiatrist of Soledad prison—summarily dis- 
missed for refusing to turn over the 
confidential psychiatric file of a prisoner- 
patient to the warden. Edward F. Roberts, 
correctional officer at Raiford State Prison 
in Florida—who testified before a congres- 
sional committee that he was forced out of 
his job because he refused to go along with 
his supervisor's credo that “a convict is the 
lowest thing on earth.” 
JESSICA MITFORD 
Oakland, Calif. 


On Taking Potluck 


Sir / Your American note, “Potluck” [Sept.. 
17], really annoyed me. The Muscular Dys- 
trophy Association acted as if the “Mari- 
juana Dealers Association's" gift was some- 
thing less than generous. 

I suppose the contribution would have 
been more significant had it come from a 
local oil company, building contractor or 
politician—all top-ranking "ethical" mem- 
bers of society. 

How unfortunate for a society that 
hails as "ethical" those who weave a “good- 
ie" blanket of All-Americanism around 
them yet seem to thrive on greed, corrup- 
tion and deceit. 

JUDY MCLEAN 

Sandpoint, Idaho 


Sir / The "Gainesville Marijuana Dealers 
Association" gave $10,000 to muscular dys- 
trophy. What did the “American Medical | 
Association" give? 

MICHAEL E. TUFARO 

South Plainfield, N.J. 


Lord Watergate 


Sir / Re Richard Nixon: why not have him 
take refuge in Britain and leave behind all 
the stink of Watergate, the Agnew scandal 
San Clemente and the tapes? tod 

In Britain, Nixon could easily buy him- 
self a peerage. Lord Watergate of Washing- 
ton would be a title that has the benefit of 
sounding well and one under which the odi- 
um that attaches to the name Nixon might 
be forgotten. ] 

MARK KEARLEY 

Cháteau D'Oex, Switzerland 


Submariners' Inner Resources 


Sir 7 Your article "The Limits of Astro- 
nauts" [Sept. 17] appears to dwell on the 
pathological aspects of man's behavior in 
submarines. 

There'is no mention of the hymns that 
resound over the mess deck on Sunday 
mornings; the creative, earthy humor in the 
cartoons that appear about the ship and in | 
the skits that are written and performed by — 
the men; the industry of those who com- 
plete correspondence courses during a pa- 
trol; the generosity of those who voluntee r 
for additional watches so that an ailing: 


mate can sleep. The most important omis-- 


sion in your article is the 


majority of submariners tur 
tl du 


trol while maintain 
their hig | pri 
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Sir / Can those persecuted andi: i 
in the Soviet Union who areoisf 
and genius than AndreiSakhac li 
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has its eyes on me. I think theif! 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


TIME magazine last week became involved in Vice President Spiro Ag- 


new’s legal battle to stop the Baltimore grand jury’s hearing of ev- 
idence against him. This is our position in the matter: 

Eight weeks ago, after it became known that the Vice President 
was under investigation for alleged criminal offenses while he was 
Governor of Maryland, TIME and other publications printed stories 
about the nature and seriousness of the charges. As we indicated in 
our stories, the information came from officials in the Justice De- 
partment and from other sources. The Vice President argues that 
these reports are bound to prejudice the grand jury and deprive him 
of a fair hearing. U.S. District Judge Walter E. Hoffman has au- 
thorized Mr. Agnew’s lawyers to subpoena newsmen in order to find 
out who was responsible for the leaks. Members of TIME’s staff, along 
with other journalists, have been served with such subpoenas. 

TIME believes that in the circumstances, it was entirely legit- 
imate and in the public interest to print information about this mo- 
mentous and unprecedented affair. We know well that the public's 
right to be informed can conflict, or appear to conflict, with the right 
ofthe accused to make his defense in an impartial atmosphere and be- 
fore an impartial jury (although legal scholars are by no means cer- 
tain that leaks necessarily prejudice a defendant's case). This dif- 
ficult problem is explored in this week's U.S. section. 

It may or may not be necessary for Mr. Agnew or the Justice De- 
partment to find out who was responsible for the leaks. In the at- 
tempt to identify those responsible, the newsmen under subpoena 
may be pressed to reveal their confidential sources. If so, we will re- 
sist. We take it for granted that journalists, like all other citizens, 
have a duty to uphold the law. But we also believe that a reporter 
Should not be required to disclose confidential sources except in the 
most compelling circumstances, such as imminent danger of loss of 
life, or if the reporter had essential information on a violent crime or 
on a matter of overriding danger to the national security. None of 
those factors apply in the present situation. 

a 

The reporter’s right to keep his sources confidential is not a lux- 
ury; it is an absolute necessity without which free and vigorous in- 
quiry would be impossible. And such inquiry in turn is not a priv- 
ilege “enjoyed” by the press but an essential part of the American 
system. In most cases when the press uses confidential sources, the rev- 
elations concern large institutions—the Government, the military, 
business—in which individuals usually would not dare speak out with- 
out the protection of anonymity. 

In his charge to the grand jury, Judge Hoffman spoke of a “per- 
petual conflict" between the news media and the courts that, in his 


view, must soon be resolved. We feel that this conflict—to the extent 


that it exists—should not be pushed to a confrontation, which is nei- - 


ther necessary nor desirable. Judge Hoffman also observed that he 


has found that “the news media frequently are wholly or partially in- 
accurate.” This statement is alarmingly broad and imprecise. It would 
be just as easy, and no more significant, for us to reply: Members of 
the legal profession, or of the Government, are frequently wrong. 
The American press has exceptionally high standards of accuracy 
and honesty. Certainly in covering—and uncovering—Watergate it 


has been overwhelmingly accurate. ` 
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SMOKE RISES FROM A SETTLEMENT IN NORTHERN ISRAEL AFTER IT yas P 
AS AT BEGIN! 
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MIDDLE EAST/COVER STORY 


The sirens began to wail while all Is- 
rael was observing Yom Kippur, the ho- 
liest and also the quietest day of the Jew- 
ish year. By tradition, tens of thousands 
of servicemen were home on leave; Is- 
raeli Broadcasting had shut down for the 
day; and just about the only vehicles on 
the highways were ambulances. 

As crowds of worshipers emerged 
from synagogues at the end of the five- 
hour-long morning services of atone- 
ment, they found the streets filled with 
speeding trucks, buses and Jeeps. The Is- 
raeli radio was back on the air. All af- 
ternoon its broadcasts of news bulletins 
and classical music were interrupted by 
such incongruous phrases as “meat pie,” 
“sea wolf’ and “wool string"—military 
codes calling reservists to duty. By late 
afternoon, virtually every Israeli—and 

*much of the rest of the world as well 
—knew that what Defense Minister 
Moshe Dayan defiantly called “all-out 
war" had begun again. 

Blue Paint. The fighting erupted: 
when Egyptian troops surged across the 
Suez Canal and Syrian soldiers struck 
in the north on the Golan Heights, Both 
forces swept through Israel's front lines 
and punched their way into Israeli-held 
territory under the glare of an afternoon 
sun. Backed by heavy artillery and straf- 
ing jets, they maneuvered with tanks 
and armored vehicles. Helicopters car- 


ried some Arab troops into battle. Unit- 


ed Nations observers reported see 
Egyptians crossing into the Sinai 


'ert at five points along; the 103-mile 
*. Bigs 


ó CC-0. In Publi 


canal front; Syrian troops were spotted 
moving into Israel over the central sec- 
tion of the Golan Heights cease-fire line 
by other U.N. teams. The Syrians were 
soon stopped, but the Egyptians claimed 
that within hours they occupied nearly 
allofthe east bank of the canal—a claim 
quickly denied by the Israelis. Though 
both Egypt and Syria insisted that in- 
vading Israeli troops had started the 
war, the evidence clearly indicated that 
the fourth Arab-Israeli war in 25 years 
had been launched by a massive Arab 
invasion. Within 24 hours, Israeli troops 
had stemmed the Arab thrust and were 
delivering a brutal counterattack. 

News of the invasion sent Israeli ci- 
vilians cleaning out their bomb shelters, 
filling their bathtubs with water and tap- 
ing their windows for blackouts. At sev- 
eral synagogues, services were interrupt- 
ed as the sextons stood up and called 
out the names of young men who were 
being summoned to duty; other worship- 
ers, on hearing the news, quickly folded 
their prayer shawls and departed; some 
returned later, in uniform, to bid their 
families goodbye. That day, Israeli war- 
planes buzzed Israel's principal cities, 
perhaps'as a signal for air force call- 


'ups; but it Was a curious occurrence, be- ' 


cause planes had never flown over Is- 
rael during Yom Kippur before. 

The suddenness of the fighting cre- 
ated some curious anomalies on both 


_ sides. Despite a blackout, the shop-win- 


Aviv's fashionable 


d Alle 


. dow lights on T. 
goff 
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Black October: Old Enemies at War Ag. 


snapped on automatically aa 
shopkeepers quickly tumet 


- Cairo, which lies but seven 


jet from the canal, the s 
brightly lit for hours att 
“You mean,” demandedas 
dor in disbelief, “that wear 
rael with all these lights © {f | 
evening, when the govern history 
that all electric lights and fe 


daubed with blue paint thf holiday 
seemed more convincing: | 
Odious Lie. From the = 
the Israeli government E ; 
outward calm that m? i à 
show of its self-confident A | 
ister Golda Meir went 0 
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‘IT Wash BEGINNING OF THE WAR 


yan 
A qm been stretched thin along the 


i but maintained that the size of 

inii Peninsula afforded the major 

Bof Israel sufficient security against 

ian attack. Egyptian forces would 

yelled from the Sinai, he insisted, 

hon as Israeli reservists joined the 

A è “It won't take months or weeks 

ipe them out.” As for the Syrians, 

(Dayan, their evident objective was 

ically 4&apture the Golan Heights, which 

tumnedt#l seized during the Six-Day War, 
leadded, “this they will not do.” 

li New York, where he was attend- 

UN. General Assembly, Israeli 

in Minister Abba Eban branded 

fab contention that Israel had 

fights fd the war as “the most odious lie 

overt ae of international relations.” 

ey Kippur is the most re- 

n the Jewish calendar, 


admitted that Israeli defense: 
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Eban said that the Arabs’ decision to 
use that day for their invasion was cyn- 
ical and blasphemous. “In Israel there 
is inevitably a relaxation of normal ten- 
sions during Yom Kippur,” he said. “All 
the logistics of a complex society are on 
a low pulse. Even in the armed forces 
the general atmosphere has its effect 
—even the forward posts are manned 
at a lower establishment than usual. In 
short, it is a good moment to win some 
transient advantage at Israel’s expense, 
a good moment for those whose hatred 
and malice have no restraints or human 
respect or spiritual decency.” 

While his indignation was under- 
standable, Eban’s rhetoric was over- 
blown. The fact is that the Arab attack 
did not come as a surprise. Israeli in- 
telligence reported having observed the 
Egyptians and Syrians reinforcing their 
border units. 
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A spokesman for Eban admitted as 
much when he told reporters: “The like- 
lihood of such an attack became appar- 
ent some hours before, and information 
was given to the U.S. and other gov- 
ernments. together with an assurance 
that Israel would not make any preven- 
tive move and would favor action by in- 
terested parties to warn Cairo and Da- 
mascus against carrying out what was 
clearly their intention." : 

U.S. intelligence sources supported 
reports that the Egyptians had nearly 
doubled the number of their troops along 
the canal to at least 120,000. On the Go- 
lan Heights Syrian troop movements in 
recent days had been observed within 
view ofthe Israeli border ten miles away. 
In fact, on the day of the Arab attack 
the Israelis had begun to call up their re- 
serves at 10 a.m., at least four hours be- 
fore the fighting began, and the Israeli 
Cabinet was already in session by the 
time word of the invasion reached 
Jerusalem. 

Rapid Strike. When the fighting 
broke out, President Richard Nixon was 
at his home in Key Biscayne, Fla., where 
he was awakened at 6 a.m. Saturday by 
a telephone call from Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger. Nixon was kept in- 
formed of developments through the day 
by calls from Kissinger as the Secretary 
of State sought to get the two sides to 
stop shooting at each other. After try- 
ing vainly to work out a peace formula 
with the Israeli and Arab Foreign Min- 
isters in New York, where he was con- 
ferring with diplomats attending the 
U.N. General Assembly, Kissinger flew 
to Washington. In a spasm of telephone 
calls, he talked to every permanent 
member of the Security Council. Tha 
evening he chaired a meeting of t 
Washington Special Action Group, à 
"crisis management" team | 


representatives of the Stat 
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ISRAELI TANK MOVE 


very little that the U.S. could do to stop 
the bloodshed. 
In Tel Aviy, Israeli leaders met in a 
heated Cabinet session to discuss reac- 
tion to the crisis. Defense Minister 
Dayan, Deputy Prime Minister Yigal 
Allon and Minister of Commerce Haim 
Bar-Lev won the support of Prime Min- 
ister Meir for a policy to hit back hard 
at the Arabs. Dayan argued that mere- 
ly to repulse the Egyptian-Syrian inva- 
sion would be no victory, merely a stale- 
mate. The Arabs had to be punished, 
he insisted, by Israeli counterpunches 
into their territory. The Cabinet ap- 
proved. Few Western military observers 
had doubted that Israel had the force to 
do it. What left many of them in doubt 


The Military Balance 


MAE RR RR w do 44 


ARMY 

POPULATION REGULARS 
EGYPT 35,700,000 260,000 
SYRIA -— 6,700,000 — 120,000 
LEBANON 3,000,000 14,000 
JORDAN 2,500,000 ^ 68,000 
IRAQ 10,100,000 ^ 90,000 
TOTAL 58,000,000 552,000 
ISRAEL — 3,200,000 95,000 


The military equipment of both Israel 
and its opponents is roughly equal in so- 
phistication and destructive power, al- 
though the Arabs' equipment is newer 
since they have had to replace their mas- 
sive losses of the Six-Day War. Israel 
compensates for its numerical inferiority 
by the superior discipline and training 
of its troops and expert maintenance of 
ent. Israeli pilots in their U.S.- 
built F-4 Phantoms and Skyhawks and 
French. Mirages have consistently out- 
tian and Syrian air forc- 


equipm 


flown the Egyp 


S ACROSS SANDS OF THE GAZA STRIP DU 


RING THE SIX-DAY WAR OF 1967 


was what the Arabs had hoped to gain 
by fighting the tough Israelis, who three 
times before had beaten Arab forces. 

One theory had it that Egypt and 
Syria had decided on a quick show of 
strength—a rapid strike across the. ca- 
nal followed by a rapid withdrawal—as 
a way of breaking the longstanding 
deadlock over negotiations on the ter- 
ritory captured in the 1967 Six-Day War 
and still held by Israel. Given Israel’s 
well-known stubborn refusal to bow to 
force, such a plan seemed to be hardly 
credible. 

More likely was a strategy that 


called for the Arabs to recapture some 


territory lost in 1967 and then quickly 


to accede to international demands for 


ARMY ARMORED 
RESERVES TANKS VEHICLES 
500,000 1,955 2,000 
200,000 1,300 1,000 

= 120: 25 

20,000 420 400 
250,000 1,065 1,300 
970,000 4,860 4,725 
180,000 1,700 1,450 


es in their Russian-made SU-7 fighter- 


bombers and MIG-21 interceptors. 


Similarly, Israeli troops have used 
their American Patton and British Cen- 
turion tanks more effectively than the 
Arabs have their lighter Russian-made 
T-54/55s. Neither side has had much op- 
portunity to test how effectively they use 
the surface-to-air missiles protecting 
their base areas and cities. But by sink- 
ing four of Syria's Soviet-built Komar . 
missile boats off Latakia on Saturday, 
oe Israeli navy has shown ‘how skill- - 
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\yhen you pay to fly 
you shouldn't have to walk. 


Pan Am lands here. A few 
steps and a short escalator 
ride takes you to immi- 
» gration control and your 
S e» baggage. 


RN 


This is where you collect 
your baggage. Take a 
few steps to customs. 


apathy : 
strident: 
infak Dy 

f There are 36 customs P 4 

: points. Move on a few ape 
Steps to a waiting cab. E 
| 
| m | 

/ at After flying someone thousands of miles you can hardly 


expect them to walk another one just to get through the 
terminal. That's why when we built our own new terminal at 
Kennedy Airport, New York, it was designed so you'd 
hardly have to walk at all. 

Of course, if you've got some time on your hands, it's 
worth hanging around for a bit. You can buy a book, watch 
i TV, have a shower, eat French, Mexican, Spanish or Medi- 

1 N terranean food, or have drinks in a couple of bars. 

Your cab is waiting, And when you come back, it's all exactly the same, 

sid except the other way round! Now you can get from your car 
to the plane in no time. 

If, on the other hand, when you land at our new terminal, 
you want to go somewhere completely different, you can by 
walking a few steps. Allegheny now flies from our terminal. 
When you get through Pan Am's customs, Allegheny's 
departure gates are right there. So you can now fly on to the 
north-eastern and central parts of the USA by walking only 
a few steps. 

Call your travel agent, and fly the world's most experi- 
enced airline next time. 
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Unique new Pentax ES | : 
Worlds first fully-automatic Electronic Shutter fes 


SLR camera that makes sure you dont miss thé: 


rele" 
By now, there are imitators. But the original, the Takumar lenses that ber. and 
first 35mm SLR with automatically self-computed | a 0.2% S E d 
shutter speeds—that's the Pentax ES | XS Wo Another unique innov 
With the Pentax ES, you select the aperture. The | 4 *» | The Pentax ES and S 
camera gives you exactly the shutter speed you N : again Pentax is first MG for: 
need. 1/23 sec., 1/997 sec., whatever is required BM N Hi ‘round the world are loo 
for a perfect exposure, day or night. f 
All this plus the durability and convenience of 
every Pentax product. .. There is no camera even 
close to the Pentax ES on the market today. 
Then, there are the revolutionary Takumar 
interchangeable lenses. A wide range of 22 SMC 


ASAHI OPTICAL CO., LTD., C.P.O. 895, Tokyo 100:91, JAPAN 
S.A. and Mexico 
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aa rs to deliver, President 
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Bi premier and Military Governor 
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fas photographed: peering through 
lasses at Israeli fortifications. “We 
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poratory most Egyptians were un- 
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assumed the presidency following 
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young leftists in all countries, were ex- 
pressing concern for the plight of Arab 
refugees. Even the U.S. recently joined 
with the majority in the U.N. to con- 
demn Israel's forcing down of a civilian 
Iraqi Airways Caravelle jetliner in 
search of Palestinian guerrillas. Addi- 
tionally, the threat that oil-rich Arab na- 
tions might begin to withhold their fuel 
from nations too friendly with Israel was 
causing petroleum-needy Western coun- 
tries to reconsider their relationship 
with Israel. With all those trends going 
for them, it was a mystery-to observers 


tests increased, and repression followed. 
When university students demonstrated 
in the spring to criticize their lack of 
job futures, they were hauled off to jail 
by tough riot police. 

Sadat has been forced to shake a fist 
from time to time or seduce Egyptians 


Becoming the butt of black jokes. 


with the heady vision of confrontation 
and victory because he lacks the per- 
sonal magnetism with which his prede- 
cessor, Abdel Nasser, captured the Arab 
world. Sadat is basically an uncompli- 
cated person who enjoys a sedate fam- 
ily life with wife Gehan and their chil- 
dren. He is a devout Moslem to the point 
that his forehead bears the mark caused 
by a lifetime of touching the head to 
floor to pray. 

Recently, Sadat had seemed more 
interested in burnishing his diplomatic 
image than in destroying Israel. He 
managed to stall Libyan demands for 
merger with Egypt. He proposed the es- 
tablishment of a Palestinian nation, 
which seemed to indicate that he was 
trying to separate Egypt's quarrel with 
Israel from Palestinian territorial de- 
mands that scarcely concerned Egypt. 
Only last week, in what seemed like the 


most conciliatory move of all, Cairo an- 


EGYPT'S PRESIDENT ADDRESSING STUDENTS IN ALEXANDRIA 


why the Arabs would risk their new- 
found popularity by a reckless military 
foray that could only swing much of 
world opinion back in favor ofa besieged 
Israel. In fact, the common conclusion 
was that the Arabs could have done 
nothing to help the international posi- 
tion of Israel more. 

Some Arab analysts believed that 
the invasion had been discussed at last 
month's summit meeting in Cairo be- 
tween Egyptian President Anwar Sadat 
and Syrian President Hafez Assad. In- 
deed, that could have been the primary 


nounced that the U.S.’s Bechtel Corp. 
had been chosen to construct a new $345 
million pipeline between the Gulf of 


Suez and the Mediterranean (see 
ECONOMY & BUSINESS) even though 
Cairo and Washington have not had any 
formal diplomatic relations since 1967. 

Sadat backed up such actions with 
sizable steps toward Arab unity that had 
recently led to significant Arab diplo- 


ROBERT AZZ! 


matic gains round the world. He ar- 
ranged the return to grace in Arab cir- 
cles of Jordan's King Hussein, who had 
been a pariah since he threw the Pal- 
estinian guerrillas out of his country 
three years ago. Sadat also established 
a new, more impressive alliance between 
the "confrontation" countties—Egypt, 
Syria and Jordan—and the oil sheik- 
doms, who until the energy crisis had 
been pretty well removed from the quar- 
rel with Israel except for bankrolling it. 
The results of Sadat’s diplomatic ma- 
neuvers were obvious, insofar as improv- 
ing Egypt’s relationships abroad were 
concerned. All the grace and favor evap- 
orated last week with the first boom of 
cannon fire. For Anwar Sadat, having 
finally taken the ultimate step to war, a — 
fateful decision awaits, Nasser had 
tige enough to lose the battle and 
keep his power. Barring mirac 
dat does not. . a Sa 
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DAMAGE AT KIBBUTZ NEAR SYRIA 
The punishment was a counterpunch. 


purpose of the meeting, though at the 
time the more important achievement 
seemed to be the Arab leaders’ recon- 
ciliation with Jordan's King Hussein. 
The following week, Hussein had court- 
ed further favor from his Arab breth- 
ren by suddenly pardoning and releas- 
ing from prison 970 Palestinian 
guerrillas and other political prisoners. 

But Hussein showed no inclination 
to get involved in the latest fray, par- 
ticularly after Dayan publicly warned 
him to avoid a “black October.” Leb- 
anon likewise remained studiously neu- - 
tral. But 17 Arab leaders sent messages 
of support to Egypt’s Sadat. Among 
them was a telegram from King Feisal 
of Saudi Arabia: “We stand beside you 
with all our potential and capabilities” 
—an apparent implication that he was 
prepared to use oil diplomacy, if pos- 
sible, in the battle. 

Better Clue. For once, neither su- 
perpower was directly involved. The 
Administration, in fact, had seemed to 
be uncertain about how much credence 
to give early intelligence reports that | 
told of the buildup of Arab forces a week 
before the war. In his discussions with 
Arab Foreign Ministers before the war, 
Secretary of State Kissinger remarked, 

. not one had indicated that the military 
buildup was a prelude to a resumption 
of fighting; instead, the discussions 
had centered on finding a means for new 
negotiations. / 

The Soviet Union may well have had 
a better clue to what was going on. A 
few days before the fighting began, the 
Soviets reportedly removed their advis- 
ers—an estimated 3,000 strong—from 
Syria. No public explanation was of- 
fered, but some observers believed that 
Moscow took the action after failing to 

convince the Damascus government of 


adventures.” Nonetheless, Moscow pub- 
licly supported the Arabs. A Pravda ar- 
ticle said that the war was “carefully 
prepared and planned in Tel Aviv.” 

Considering the shortcomings of the 
Arab attack, it could have been. On both 
the Suez and Golan Heights fronts, the 
Arabs placed emphasis on artillery, ar- 
mor and infantry troops. They made no 
attempt to knock out the Israeli air force, 
their single most deadly enemy. Nor did 
they bomb Israel’s population centers 
—partly, no doubt, for fear that Israel 
would retaliate by bombing their cities. 
Once Egyptian troops were committed 
east of the canal, they had no way to re- 
treat as long as Israeli jets prowled the 
waterway. 

Despite the glaring weaknesses of 
their strategy, the Arabs committed a 
formidable army to battle. In the north, 
Syria had about six divisions with a to- 
tal of perhaps 100,000 men and 1,300 
to 1,400 tanks. In the south, the Egyp- 
tians' 120,000 men were backed up by 
1,800 to 2,000 tanks and 600 to.700 air- 
craft. 

During the early hours, the heavi- 
est fighting was at the canal, where the 
Egyptian forces. established east-bank 
bridgeheads in the area leading to the 
Gidi Pass and in the vicinity of. Port 
Fuad and Ismailiya; the Ismailiya cross- 
ing near the center of the canal was dug 
in and causing the Israelis the greatest 
concern. The Egyptians also tried to 
land at Ras Sudr, but lost ten of their 
troop-carrying helicopters to the Israelis 
in the attempt; the copters each carried 
30 to 40 men. Copters also landed com- 
mando units in the northern Sinai in an 
attempt to cut Israeli roads and supply 
lines, but apparently made little head- 
way; the Israeli army said it was "busy 
engaging them." In the air, the Egyp- 
tians said they shot down 27 Israeli 
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h for Terrorism 


leader of Israel departed the Austrian 
Chancellery by a back stairway, 

Mass demonstrations were staged 
throughout Israel and many Western 
countries by protesting Jews, Arabs, 
however, were euphoric, and Egypt even 
sent a Cabinet minister to Vienna to con- 
gratulate Kreisky. For Europeans, it had 
almost come down to a choice between 
Arab and Jew, and either way, Europe 
was serving as an arena for the conflict. 
That hardly made it any choice at all. 
since most Europeans no doubt rightly 
felt that they were unjustly ensnarled in 
a blood feud. But Washington officially 
came down on the side of Israel. Pres- 
ident Nixon consoled Kreisky for hav- 
ing to face *a painful decision," then 
added: "We simply cannot have gov- 
ernments—small or large—give in to 
international blackmail by terrorist 
groups." 

Natural Target. Austrians, who 
despite initial dismay eventually rallied 
to the support of their socialist Chan- 
cellor, protested that his action was not 
a response to terrorism. Rather, they 
claimed, it was an administrative deci- 
sion in which the government actually 
"suggested" to the kidnapers that it 
would alter its policy in exchange for 
the lives of the hostages. It was made be- 
cause Austria, as one government offi- 
cial explained it, ^was gradually becom- 
ing a battleground" in the continuing 
Israeli-Arab conflict. Jerusalem's Vien- 
na-born Mayor Teddy Kollek protested 
in a telegram to Kreisky: “Anyone who 
applies different standards to Jews than 
those he applies to others stands accused 
of anti-Semitism, whatever his origin.” 
But the Chancellor, a nonpracticing 
Jew, denied that his action was discrim- 
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inatory. He pointed out the Schónau fa- 
cility was allowed to exist as a special 
favor to Israel so that Soviet Jewish em- 
igrants could be processed in an orderly 
— and secure—manner on Austrian soil. 
For the Austrians, the facility was a 
troublesome presence. It had to be 
guarded by a force of 150 Austrian po- 
lice with dogs. Every train from the east 
or El Al jet from Israel had to be pro- 
tected. Before long, the Austrians feared, 
an incident might occur similar to last 
years Munich massacre. The solution 
was to close the center that was a nat- 
ural mass target for Arab terror. 

The Austrian oversight, however, 
was that neither Kreisky nor others who 
favored closing Schónau fully recognized 
the symbolism involved. Said an Aus- 


trian diplomat: “We did not realize the 
emotional importance of Schónau for Is- 
rael and therefore for the Arabs." 

Though Kreisky remained firm on 
his insistence that Schónau must close, 
it began to appear that his promise to 
the terrorists to ban "group travel" was 
all but meaningless. “We shall continue 
to-allow the transit of Russian Jews as 
we have done before," he said, "but we 
shall keep the time allowed in Austria 
as short as possible. Under normal cir- 
cumstances, the stay in Austria will be 
limited to one night." This represented 
a clear retreat from his initial position, 
which he had described as "genuine 
transit, without stopovers." His new po- 
sition in effect will allow Russian Jews 
to travel freely through Austria, deny- 
ing them only the sanctuary of Schónau. 
Ultimately, that may cause the Austri- 
ans even greater problems, since the em- 
igrants without the protecting walls of 
Schónau will be more exposed than ever 
to reprisal attacks by terrorists. 

Arab Blackmail. Israel was con- 
cerned not so much with the closing of 
the Schónau camp as with the fact that 
the terrorists had extracted the pledge 
at the point of a gun. If other govern- 
ments followed suit, Israel would soon 
be vulnerable to Arab blackmail. The 
specter arose of governments around the 
world bowing to the most outrageous ter- 
rorist demands, such as refusing land- 
ing rights to Israeli jetliners or the cut- 
ting off of trade. 

Arab satisfaction was at such a peak, 
in fact, that considerable publicity and 
credence was initially given to a state- 
ment supposedly issued by the group 
claiming responsibility for the Austrian 
operation. It warned the "friendly So- 
viet Union that its embassies and in- 


The Chancellor Stumbles at the Hurdle 


Though born a Jew in Vienna 62 years 
ago, throughout most of his life urbane 
Bruno Kreisky has sought to sunder all 
links to Judaism. At an early age he de- 
clared himself an agnostic. His wife is a 
Protestant, and he had his two children 
baptized as Protestants. He bristles 
when he is referred to as a Jew, pre- 
ferring to be called “of Jewish origin.” 
Yet as a politician in race-and-re- 
ligion-conscious Central Europe, Krei- 
sky could hardly avoid being regarded 
asa Jew. During his successful campaign 
for Chancellor three years ago, the right- 
ist People’s Party printed anti-Kreisky 
posters urging the electorate to vote for 
a “genuine Austrian.” Experts like Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Historian George 
L. Mosse, who contend that Austria re- 
mains “unreconstructedly anti-Semitic,” 
wonder if Kreisky acceded to the ter- 


rofists’ demands partly to prove how 


genuinely Austrian he is. 


^ Whatever his motivation, Kreisky’s 


action was the most controversial of a 
long political career that had previously 


been marked by such studied caution 
that it won him the reputation of being 
Austria’s most astute politician. Despite 
his background as the son of a wealthy 
industrialist, Kreisky joined the socialist 
movement at age 15. After the Nazis an- 
nexed Austria in 1938, he fled to Swe- 
den. Thirteen years passed before he re- 
turned home. First as a diplomat and 
then as Foreign Minister (1959-66), 
Kreisky deftly helped steer Austria on 
the course of political neutrality. 
Although his office is filled with cer- 
emonial symbols of Austria’s imperial 
past, Kreisky has been a most unregal 
Chancellor. He freely mingles with the 
public. without a bodyguard, writes in- 
numerable thank-you notes, and waits 
his turn in line for the ski lift when on va- 
cation. He also hobnobs with Vienna’s 


most brilliant intellectuals and artists. - 


The ease with which he mixes with all 
strata of Austrians has made him his 
country’s most popular postwar Chan- 
cellor, so much so that a Kreisky-sou- 
venir industry has blossomed—com- 
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of the Russians have settled on terrj- 
tory Israel won in the Six-Day War, 
which has further angered Arabs. Per- 
haps the most important Single asset of: 


the Russian Jews is their youth: fully 


50% are under 30. : 

Obviously, the Israelis have no in- 
tention of permitting Austria to stanch 
what Israel perceives to bé its future 
life’s blood. While officially Golda 
Meir’s government demands that 
Schónau be kept open, a campaign to 
find other, more secure channels of em- 
igration is quietly under way. Soviet em- 
igrants might continue to use the Aus- 
trian route if the transit period can 
indeed be cut-down. But Israeli author- 
ities find great difficulty in planning for 
airline space, largely because they do not 
know how many emigrants will arrive 
on a given day. Says one Israeli official: 
“Moscow certainly does not cooperate 
with us. We.never know who is coming 
for sure until we meet them at the sta- 
tion.” To assure speedy transit, the Is- 
raelis may.simply have to keep surplus 
jetliners available to provide quick pas- 
sage from Vienna to Tel-Aviv. It would 
be a costly but practical solution. 

Israelis have long believed that the 
best plan is to fly the emigrants directly 
from the Soviet Union, but Moscow has 
rejected the idea on the ground: that 
there are no diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries. One solution 
considered by the Israelis: to let an 
American or, European airline handle 
the task. It might also be possible to 
bring the emigrants out by sea, perhaps 
from 'Odessa or from a Rumanian port. 

Privately, Austrian leaders now re- 
alize that Kreisky’s decision, however 
rationalized in terms of Austria’s own 
self-interest, was appallingly inept. Be- 
cause of this belated recognition, the 
Chancellor has not taken any steps to in- 
terrupt the flow of Soviet Jews to Austria 
—at least not yet. 


GREECE 


The Smiling Juggler 


When Spyros Markezinis was al- 
most finished writing his bestselling his- 
tory. of modern Greece, he decided to 
end it in the mid-1960s and leave the 
last chapter unwritten. After all, he was 
prone to observe, “this revolution will 
be judged by the way it ends.” Even 
though a politician, Markezinis was in 
no position to predict what course would 
be taken by the military regime of Dic- 
tator George Papadopoulos, which over- 
threw Greece’s constitutional govern- 
ment in 1967. be 

Now it appears that Markezinis will 
play a leading role in that unfinished 
chapter. The Athens-born lawyer and 
founder of the Progressive Party, a small 
right-wing splinter group, was named 
last week .by Papadopoulos to be 
Greece's first civilian Premier since the 
junta seized power. At the same time, 
Papadopoulos requested the resignation 
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of the 13 military men in his Cabinet 
and asked Markezinis to form a new ci- 
vilian Cabinet to be sworn in this week. 

While the move stirred hopes that 
Papadopoulos would eventually make 
good on his promise to restore par- 
liamentary democracy, the President 
bluntly dispelled any illusions that he 
was relinquishing authority now. *Until 
the election of a Parliament," he de- 
clared in a statement that was boorish- 
ly insulting to his new Premier, "the 
President is, under the constitution, 
the only source of power. The Premier- 
designate is accountable and responsible 
only to the President who makes the 
final decisions." 

That, of course, will come as no sur- 
prise to Greeks. Since pushing through 
a new constitution last summer, giving 
himself an eight-year term as President, 
Papadopoulos has skillfully maneuvered 
to consolidate his dictatorial powers and 
ease.out his military collaborators. At 
the same time he has boldly moved to 
disarm critics who complained about the 
lack of democracy. Two months ago, he 
ended martial law, declared an amnes- 
ty for political prisoners and announced 
that parliamentary elections would be 
held in 1974. Even the lilting, long- 
banned music of Greece's much-loved 
composer, Mikis Theodorakis (currently 
on a U.S. concert tour), is being brought 
out of police-state storage. 

‘The move toward liberalization is 
designed to woo back much needed for- 
eign investment capital and assuage Eu- 
ropean hostility to Greece’s bid for full 
membership in the Common Market. — 
With inflation running at 30%, Papa- 
dopoulos cannot hope to keep t 
on serious discontent unless. 
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change about. He is a palatable poli- 
tician who was judicious enough not to 
attack the junta. He is also a brilliant 
lawyer, credited with having engineered 
Greece’s postwar economic recovery in 
the 1950s when he served as Minister 
of Coordination in the government of 
Field Marshal Papagos. 

Still, for all his attractiveness as a 
caretaker Premier, Markezinis will have 
no easy task establishing a credible gov- 
ernment. He will have to reassure both 
the resentful military men he is displac- 
ing and allay the bitter suspicions of 
other politicians. Some of them have al- 
ready denounced his appointment as 
window dressing. Declares John Zigdis, 
vocal leader of the Center Union Party, 
who was jailed for 18 months by Pa- 
padopoulos: "Politics in Greece have for 
the moment lost their grimness repre- 
sented by police tortures, and have taken. 

onan atmosphere of vaudeville, with the 
arrival of the smiling juggler Markezi- 
nis." That kind of suspicion has already 
caused Markezinis difficulties in recruit- 
ing members for his Cabinet. Indeed, it 
has become something ofa vogue among 
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SPYROS MARKEZINIS AFTER APPOINTMENT AS PREMIER IN ATHENS 


former parliamentarians to note casu- 
ally that they have turned down a Cab- 
inet offer from Markezinis. 

In an interview with TIME Corre- 
spondent William Marmon last week in 
his book-lined study in downtown Ath- 
ens, Markezinis, an ebullient, fast-talk- 
ing man of 64, acknowledged that Pa- 
padopoulos has the final say. But he 
talked as though he planned to run the 
government his way. “I don’t fully un- 
derstand [the other politicians’] reac- 
tion,” he said. “The worst political act 
is abstention. We must be realistic and 
reality is not always what we want it to 
be. It is as it is." His own decision to ac- 
cept the job, he said, had been governed 
by “the three Fs”: forget, forgive and 
free elections. 

“The top priority will be free elec- 
tions. I will do my best to bring them as 
fast as possible. Greece needs to be gov- 
erned by the will of its people. We 
haven't had parliamentary elections 
since 1964 and so much has changed in 
Greece. I am curious to know how the 
voting patterns will be changed. It is a 
large error to expect that young voters 
will vote as their fathers did." Marke- 
zinis added that prior to elections next 
year he will form a new government par- 
ty, bringing together a broad spectrum 
of forces whose aim will be to hold the 
majority in the Parliament. 

In the meantime, Greeks are likely 
to be barraged by a spate of new car- 
toons of their Premier, whose short stat- 
ure,and broad forehead have long made 
him a favorite target of poison pens. “I 
am very grateful to the cartoonists for 
giving me all the free publicity over the 
years,” he jokes. His collection of car- 
icatures of himself numbers over 1,000. 
Such humor is a refreshing change from 
the sullen paranoia of the colonels. Mar- 
kezinis plans another welcome change: 
frequent press conferences, which he 
says he will hold twice a month. “When 
there is no Parliament to talk to,” he 
quipped to Marmon last week, “the next 
best thing is to talk to newsmen.” 
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JOSE MERINO 


the Chilean navy in the 1950s). Meri- 
no’s passions include philately and anti- 
Marxism. His violent opposition to the 
left is sometimes expressed with a cer- 
tain wit. Says he: “To call Karl Marx a 
philosopher is to overvalue him. He tried 
to be an economist.” 

> General César Mendoza Duran, 
54, is head of the paramilitary carabi- 
neros. A top horseman who competed 
in the 1952 Helsinki Olympics, Mendo- 
za has been noticeably milder in his con- 
demnation of leftists than his fellow 
junta members. Explains a foreign dip- 
lomat: “Mendoza knows that when the 
army gets tired of guarding itself and 
goes back to its barracks, his people will 
have to keep order.” 

Perhaps. But the military is show- 
ing no sign of returning to the barracks 
any time soon. Nor does the junta dis- 
play any intention to return the coun- 
try to democratic rule. 
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Sino-Soviet Stalemate 


The Soviet official washed down a 
slice of spiced duck with a slug of mao- 
tai at the 24th yearly National Day* cel- 
ebration in the Chinese embassy in Mos- 
cow last week and proclaimed: “I am 
still optimistic." He was referring to the 
prospects ofa break in the marathon dis- 
pute between the two Communist giants, 
but his hope must have been fed by the 
convivial atmosphere. In fact, signs of a 
Sino-Soviet thaw are about as scarce as 
palm trees in Peking or Moscow. 

In its Oct. 1 editorial, Pravda heaped 
abuse on the Peking leadership, charg- 
ing Mao Tse-tung with waging a "fran- 
tic struggle against the socialist coun- 
tries." At a speech in Tashkent two 
weeks ago, Soviet Party Leader Leonid 
Brezhnev complained that China had ig- 
nored several Soviet offers of a non- 
aggression pact, the latest made last 
June. Said Brezhnev: “It is characteristic 
that the leaders of the People's Repub- 
lic of China, who scream throughout the 
world about some Soviet threat suppos- 
edly hanging over them, didn't even 
bother to reply to this concrete propos- 
alofthe Soviet Union." 

Hoax and Fraud. The Chinese, in 
turn, celebrated their birthday with a 
few good licks at the Russians. The Peo- 
ple's Daily warned the Chinese to be on 
guard against surprise attacks by social 
imperialism, a pet designation for Rus- 
sian policy. As for Brezhnev's peace 
offer, the Chinese dismissed it as “a hoax 
and a fraud." They told visiting British 
Journalist Neville Maxwell that they 
and not the Russians had taken the first 
steps toward trying to resolve the tense 
confrontation that exists along their long 
border with the Soviet Union. 

Polemics aside, the Chinese these 
days are on the diplomatic defensive. 
Fearful of being left to face Soviet mil- 
itary might alone, they have been stren- 
uously attempting to head off détente 


between the Soviet Union and the West. _ 


In fact, their fears of the Soviets have 
put them in the peculiar position of pre 
tically giving their endorsem nt. 
Western military strength. Thus 
French President Pompidou) 
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na recently, the Chinese bombarded him 
with warnings against becoming com- 
placent about Soviet armed might, im- 
plicitly supporting France's atomic 
force. Equally close attention has been 
paid to rallying support in the develop- 
ing world. At the conference of non- 
aligned nations in Algiers, the Chinese 
went to great lengths to portray the So- 
viet Union as a “dangerous friend.” 
While the diplomatic battle rages on, the 
most immediate danger still lies along 
their common 4,000-mile border. The 
military face-off on the desolate frontier 
pits the two largest land armies in the 
world against each other, the more po- 
tent of them clearly the offensively 
geared Soviet force. Though a Soviet 
strike against China presently is unlike- 


ly, the possibility remains a chief source & 


of anxiety for Peking's leaders. 

Despite the potential explosiveness 
of the situation, four years of negotia- 
tions over disputed border territories 
have produced no results. Meanwhile, 
the Russians seem to be pinning their 
hopes on what Soviet commentators re- 
fer to as “healthy forces" in China, 
meaning a moderate pro-Soviet clique 
that could take power after Mao has 
gone. That is at best a long-range hope. 
For Mao, however, there are more im- 
mediate advantages to be gained from 
the conflict. He has often used the threat 
of a foreign enemy to rally support for 
his own policies while isolating his do- 
mestic opposition. Though no Confu- 
cianist, he obviously appreciates the 
sage's saying: ^Without the menace of 
foreign aggression, a country is 
doomed." f 


SIGNS OF INTERRACIAL AMITY AT A SOUTH AFRICAN JAZZ FESTIVAL 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Softening Apartheid 


. For more than a generation, the cor- 
nerstone of South Africa’s internal pol- 
icy has been apartheid, or “separate de- 
velopment” for the country’s 16 million 
blacks, 4,000,000 whites, 2,000,000 “col- 
oreds" (mixed bloods) and 750,000 
Asians. To protest such racist policies, 
the United Nations General Assembly 
Jast week refused, by a vote of 72 to 37, 
to accept South Africa’s credentials. It 
was a symbolic gesture, signifying the as- 
sembly’s disapproval but carrying no 
force to keep the nation from taking its 
place in the U.N. TIME Correspondent 


The Prisoners at Last Start for Home 


The tiny outpost of Wagah on the bor- 
der between India and Pakistan had 
never looked so festive. Beneath red, 
blue and yellow tents, a makeshift re- 
ception center had been set up, and Per- 
sian carpets were spread over the ground 
before the two white metal gates at the 
border. Then, while a pipe band skirled 
‘The Hundred Pipers and onlookers 
showered them with rose petals, the first 
of 90,000 Pakistani prisoners, held in In- 


x 


dia since the 1971 war, stepped across 
the border to freedom. 

India released civilian internees 
first, as well as the aged and sick. Among 
them were many women and children, 
including 300 babies born in captivity. 
The youngest was a two-day-old infant 
born during the 600-mile train ride from 
the P.O.W. camp at Allahabad in east- 
ern India. “Where is Pakistan?” asked 
a small boy as his mother waited for per- 


PAKISTANI P.O.W.s & CIVILIANS CROSSING BORDER AT WAGAH 
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CANADA 


The Perils of Pierre 


Pierre Elliott Trudeau will arrive in 
China on October 10 for a week-long 
state visit, with the usual wining, din- 
ing and sightseeing. That is a consid- 
erably friendlier prospect than the 
Prime Minister has been facing back 
home in Canada. 

Trudeau is beset by serious political 
and economic woes. Despite all his ef- 
forts, Canada is reeling from growing 
inflation and rising unemployment. 
Quebec separatists regard the Official 
Languages Act—which makes French 
along with English the official language 
of government—as tokenism. The west- 
ern provinces growl that the government 
is ignoring their problems. 

Clearly the “Trudeaumania” that 


ate. He tended to lecture rather than 
orate. While staffers groaned, he an- 
nounced last fall that he would not cam- 
paign in his first re-election bid. Instead, 
he would hold “conversations with Ca- 
nadians” on important issues. 

Canadians did not like Trudeau's 
professorial tone, much less the coun- 
try’s economic disarray. The election left 
his party with only 109 seats, down from 
155, leaving Trudeau with a minority 
government dependent for survival upon 
the support of the mildly socialist New 
Democratic Party. Recalls an aide of the 
postelection weeks: "Pierre brooded, ex- 
ploded, and shrugged.” 

He also began to change his image. 
He shed ascot and sandals for somber 
pinstripe suits. He has replaced some of 
his intellectual advisers by party func- 


TRUDEAU ENTERS PARLIAMENT AS WORKERS PROTEST HIGH FOOD PRICES 
After “Conversations with Canadians,” the prospect of a long cold winter. 


swept Canada with Trudeau's election 
in 1968 has withered. When they put 
him in office, Canadians thought that 
they were getting a lively Kennedy-like 
leader, and for a while he did not dis- 
appoint them. He appeared in the House 
of Commons in ascot and sandals, 
frugged, dated Barbra Streisand, and in 
general looked and behaved more like 
a playboy than in the usual stodgy man- 
ner of Canadian Prime Ministers. He 
also fashioned solid accomplishments 
such as his firm handling of the sep- 
aratist crisis in 1970, pushing a tax re- 
form through the Commons and open- 
ing relations with China. 

But another side of Trudeau also be- 
gan to emerge. He grew imperious in 
his dealings with the Commons, openly 
sneered at members who disagreed with 
him (favorite asides: “dope,” "block- 
head,” “fool”). He seemed at times to be- 
come equally disdainful of the elector- 


a pragmatic politician whose style 
changed to accommodation. 

He has sobered even more since 
then, due in part to a nearly calamitous 
summer. A crippling nationwide railway 
strike, coupled with a 1.396 jump in in- 
flation, further damaged his party's 


` image. Trudeau survived a Conservative 


motion of no-confidence only because 
of his coalition with the New Demo- 
crats, whose backing helped him to a 
129-to-102 victory. 

Trudeau, 53, must now face a long 
Canadian winter. There is little like- 
lihood that Conservative Opposition 
Leader Robert Stanfield, who lost so- 
narrowly last time, will give him a — 
breather. The trip to China will not solve? 
Trudeau’s troubles at home. Inflation 
(especially in food prices)—along with 
unemployment and fractious Quebec | 
— provides Stanfield with missiles t 
to pierce Trudeau's new 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


The World Intrudes 


War in the Middle East. 

War? The word had an odd, almost 
atavistic ring as the bulletins broke in 
on America's quiet Saturday morning, 
blaring that Israel and her neighbors 
were once more locked in full combat 
(see THE WORLD). With the U.S. final- 
ly disengaged from its ordeal in Viet 
Nam and embarked on hopeful new re- 
lations with the Communist superpow- 
ers, that elusive generation of peace had 
suddenly seemed more than a wistful il- 
lusion. Much of the nation's population, 
drawn by both fear and fascination to 
the unprecedented personal travail of 
the President and Vice President, had 
turned its attention inward, where so 
many neglected problems demanded ac- 
tion. The tidings of Yom Kippur, the 
Jewish High Holiday, were a grim re- 
minder that the world beyond is part 
and parcel of America's continuing con- 
cerns. Once again the pursuit of peace 

` remained a task of highest priority. 


Upping the Price of Bias 


In Detroit last week U.S. District 
Court Judge Damon Keith handed 
down an astonishingly stiff decision in 
what may become a landmark discrim- 
ination case. Ruling that the Detroit Ed- 
ison Co. (the nation's eleventh largest 
" utility) had systematically discriminated 
against blacks in hiring and advance- 
ment in a manner he labeled “deliber- 
ate and by design," Keith awarded the 
plaintiffs in the case a whopping $4,000,- 
000 in punitive damages— believed to be 
the largest award of its kind ever in a 

_ job discrimination case. “Since these de- 
fendants have been extremely obdurate 

— and intransigent in their determination 
-—to implement and perpetuate racial dis- 
‘crimination,’ explained Keith, “the 

_ awarding of punitive damages is appro- 
~ priate and necessary." The money will 
be paid to the court, which will then pro- 
vide for its distribution to the plaintiffs. 

Moreover, Keith found that those af- 
fected by the company's discrimination 
included not only current employees of. 
Edison and rejected applicants but, in 
addition, members of the community 
who might have applied for work but 
did not because they knew of the c 
pany's discriminatory policies, “ 

wrong on the facts, wrong on’ 
and wrong on the extreme rem 
dered,” said Edison Vice Presi 
Cohan, who promised that the c 


ny would appeal. 


Too Many Weeks? 


When California Republican Don 
Edwards rose on the floor of the House 
of Representatives last week to intro- 
duce a resolution proclaiming National 
Family Week, he was exercising a hoary 
congressional reflex. No one ever ob- 
jects to such innocuous legislation. But 
Representative Ken Hechler of West 
Virginia had had enough: "If my good 
friend from California can tell me what 
will come from the pending resolution, 
I will be glad to know." When Edwards 
could. not, and, undaunted, went on a 
minute later to ask the House to pro- 
claim National High Blood Pressure 
Week, Hechler threw down the gaunt- 
let. Vowing to continue his objections 
to such resolutions, he noted wryly that 
National Clean Water Week and Na- 
tional Next-Door Neighbor Day had not 
brought about any notable improvement 
in the nation's waterways or in its in- 
terpersonal relations. Hechler maintains 
that declarations such as National 
Check Your Vehicle Emission Month 
are plainly absurd. As far as National 
Family Week is concerned, Hechler 
snorts: “If the American family depends 
on the thin thread of a congressional res- 
olution to hold it together, the Amer- 
ican family really is in trouble.” 


Yankee Stadium Shuts Down 


The New York Yankees not only 
closed the season last week losing their 
final game to the Detroit Tigers by a 
score of 8-5, they closed their ballpark 
along with it. The loss of the game is 
theirs, but Yankee Stadium belongs to 
the American past. The p irk is not slat- 
ed to fall, but will underg. a two-year re- 
furbishing that wil install new seats, re- 
move the iron pillars that have blocked 
the spectators' view since the stadium 
opened in 1923; and completely rede- 
sign the playing field. The City of New 
York has undertaken the job for the 
Yankees, and must complete it by the 
opening of the 1976 season to ensure that 
the team will keep its home in New 
York:..The team’s owners swear the 
Yankees have not the slightest inten- 
tion of moving to another town, but 
eager fans with long memories were not 
so sure. So they yanked out rows of 
wooden seats, tore signs from walls, and 
scooped up souvenir clumps of grass to 
take home. Fittingly enough, first base 
went to Mrs. Lou Gehrig in 
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AGNEW SPEAKING IN CHICAGO 


raised serious questions about the free- 
dom of the press that are sure to create 
a new set of constitutional court battles 
(see following story). 

In turn, Richardson, in a brief filed 
in court, rejected Agnew's plea for im- 
munity on constitutional grounds by ar- 
guing forcefully that Agnew could be in- 
dicted before he was impeached. The 
brief, signed by Solicitor General Rob- 
ert H. Bork but clearly Richardson's re- 
sponsibility, claimed that only the Pres- 
ident was immune from prosecution 
prior to impeachment—a point of view 
that may have a vital bearing later on if 
Richard Nixon ever is indicted. 

Not Indispensable. While noting 
that the President was indispensable to 
the conduct of the nation's affairs, the 
brief argued that the same could not be 
said for the Vice President. “Without in 
any way denigrating the constitutional 
functions of a Vice President," argued 
the brief, “there have been many oc- 
casions in our history when the nation 
lacked a Vice President and suffered no 
ill consequence." Indeed, not only could 
the Vice President be indicted but tried, 
convicted and even jailed while holding 
office, although the brief did admit, in a 
straight-faced style, that jail might “in- 
terfere in some degree with [his] exer- 
cise of his public duties." : 

To avoid the prospect of the nation's 
Vice President sitting in a cell, Rich- 
ardson suggested a new approach. He 
urged Judge Hoffman to let the grand 
jury press on with its investigation and 
bring in an indictment, should the ev- 
idence warrant one, which would stop 
the statute of limitations from running 
out. Then, instead of quickly going to 
irial, and if the Vice President agreed, 


the Justice Department would give the 
House of Representatives a chance to 
impeach Agnew. Only if the House 
elected not to would Richardson move 
ahead with the prosecution. Judge Hoff- 
man is expected to rule on the consti- 
tutional issue by the end of this month. 

Richard Nixon took care to put 
more distance between himself and his 
Vice President. Speaking at an informal 
press conference, Nixon had praise for 
Agnew's “years of distinguished service 
as Vice President." But then Nixon fired 
back at his Vice President, who, by im- 
plication, had attacked him in his speech 
in Los Angeles a few days before. Ag- 
new had accused Nixon's Justice De- 
partment of trying to destroy him with 
“malicious, immoral and illegal" news 
leaks. Contrary to Agnew's claim in his 
speech that he was being hounded by 
trumped-up claims, Nixon said that the 
charges "are serious and not frivolous." 
Nixon also defended Henry Petersen, 
the head of Justice's Criminal Division, 
who Agnew said was out to bag him as 
a trophy. Said the President: “If I did 
not support Mr. Petersen’s handling of 
the investigation, he would have been re- 
moved by this time." 

That gave Agnew a chance to re- 
tort but instead, speaking at a Repub- - 
lican fund raiser in Chicago, the Vice 
President sought to ease the tension that 
was damaging the party by calling Nix- 
on “a great President,” and saying: 
"Thank God we have a man who has 
faced some of the most unbelieva 
pressures and handled them." x5 

These days, however, the 
and the Vice President act like | 
linked by a heavy ach 
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own battle, and yet each recognizing 
that their fates are bound together. They 
have-never been real friends, and now 
the bitterness between the two is so 
strong that few of the aides in either 
camp attempt to deny it exists. 

Yet Nixon cannot disown Agnew 
without further angering the conserva- 
tives in both parties. A Gallup poll last 
week showed that only 32% of the na- 
tion approved of the way that the Pres- 
ident was handling his job, a drop of 
6% since the Agnew case erupted and 
only 1% above his low mark during the 
depths of Watergate. And a Harris poll 
reported that 51% of the American peo- 
ple feel that Congress would be justified 
in beginning impeachment proceedings 
against the President if he refused a 
court order to turn over the Watergate 

tapes to a panel of judges. 
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HOFFMAN AFTER ISSUING ORDER 
The hunted became the hunter. 


THE COURTS 


Leaks, the Law and the Pres; 


Sufficient cause appearing therefor, 

It is hereby ordered that the attor- 
neys for applicant may take the deposi- 
tions of such persons as they deem ap- 
propriate and necessary... 


So, in part, read one of the more un- 
usual directives ever issued by a U.S. fed- 
eral judge. The order, by Judge Walter 
E. Hoffman, came last week in response 
to complaints by lawyers representing 
Vice President Spiro Agnew, who is be- 
ing investigated by a Maryland grand 
jury for allegedly taking bribes and for 
other misconduct. The lawyers had con- 
tended that the grand jury’s investiga- 
tion should be halted because a cam- 


paign of “malicious, immoral and’ 


illegal” leaks by Justice Department of- 
ficials was designed to deprive the Vice 
President of his “basic rights to due pro- 
cess and fair hearing.” 

In effect, Hoffman turned the hunt- 
ed into the hunter. He gave Judah Best, 
Martin London and Jay Topkis—attor- 
neys for a man who has not yet even 
been indicted—sweeping authority to 
subpoena Justice prosecutors, newsmen 
and anyone else they think may know 
about the leaks. 

Anybody subpoenaed who refuses to 
answer questions could be subject to jail 
sentences for contempt of court. News- 
men are particularly "vulnerable, of 
course, because of their resistance to 
naming confidential sources. Doing a lit- 
tle leaking of his own, a source close to 
Agnew's defense indicated to TIME that 
the lawyers may not insist that report- 
ers name each individual who provided 
information: the newsmen may be asked 
merely to confirm under oath that their 
stories accurately attributed leaks .to 
“Justice Department sources." But what 
if they balk at this compromise? Will 
Agnew's attorneys then try to use the 
court's. contempt power? "Obviously," 
said TIME’s source, "they'd be inclined 
to go all the way in the case of someone 
giving them trouble." 

Two days after Judge Hoffman 
handed down his order, Agnew's law- 
yers served subpoenas on TIME and 
Newsweek, plus reporters for both mag- 
azines, the New York Times, the New 
York Daily News, the Washington Post, 
the Washington Star-News, CBS and 
NBC. Subpoenas also were headed for 
Attorney ‘General Elliot Richardson, 
Deputy Attorney General William 
Ruckelshaus and Assistant Attorney 
General Henry Petersen. 

Judge Hoffman has ordered that the 
testimony of those subpoenaed “be 
sealed and not made part of any public 
file.’ He has also instructed Agnew’s 
lawyers not to discuss the testimony pub- 
licly. Whether or not this attempt to im- 
pose some rare secrecy on the Agnew 
case succeeds, it was clear that Hoff- 
man’s three-paragraph directive posed 
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THE AGNEW LAWYERS—TOPKIS, BEST & LONDON—LEAVING COURT 


In pursuit of the “malicious, immoral and illegal.” 


on the Agnew case did not even come 
from the Justice Department. They 
came from political sources in Maryland 
who got an idea what was afoot from 
questions being asked by investigators. 
Agnew quickly confirmed that an inves- 
tigation was under way. A succession of 
leaks ensued from the White House and 
the Vice President’s office. Only then did 
the Justice Department leaks begin. In 
the circumstances, they could have been 
designed merely to demonstrate what 
the President himself said last week: that 
the charges against Agnew were “seri- 
ous and not frivolous.” 


Do newsmen face penalties as 
a result of Hoffman's order? 


Not for printing their stories. But if 
a journalist should refuse to name his 
source, he could be held in contempt of 
court. The Supreme Court last year ruled 
that newsmen do have some special con- 
stitutional rights but must nonetheless 
answer grand jury questions unless the 
connection to a criminal investigation 
is “remote and tenuous.” Because of the 
faint possibility of a criminal conspiracy 
being proved in this case, newsmen 
might be able to invoke successfully the 
inglorious but sturdy Fifth Amendment 
privilege against self-incrimination. 
More likely, though, their lawyers will 
again raise privilege arguments under 
the freedom of the press guarantees of 
the First Amendment. 


Can the Agnew case still get a 
fair hearing before the grand jury? 


Yes. For one thing, the prosecutors 
apparently have not been leaking infor- 
mation that they are not prepared to 
bring before the grand jury anyway. 
Moreover the publicity over Agnew's 
case may even help his cause. Usually a 


potential defendant is not told what 
charges are being considered by a grand 
jury; thus he is unprepared to combat 
them. Even if he is prepared, he often 
gets noclear opportunity to present a de- 
fense. Grand jurors, as Judge Hoffman 
pointed out last week, decide only 
whether "the credible evidence before 
you, if unexplained and uncontradicted, 
would warrant a conviction." If the pros- 
ecution's story adds up to enough, the de- 
fendant always gets his chance to re- 
spond at a trial. 


Can Agnew get a fair trial if he 
is indicted? 


The overwhelming majority of le- 
gal experts consider a fair trial for 
Agnew entirely possible. Stanford’s 
Kaplan thinks the prejudicial damage 
is “not even close by the standards we 
usually apply to criminal law.” He cites 
the Charles Manson case, in which dam- 
aging mid-trial publicity included a per- 
sonal verdict of guilty by President 
Nixon, “Even there,” notes Kaplan, 
“the court did not have much trouble 
deciding he could get a fair trial." Man- 
son was, of course, convicted. But Phil- 
ip Berrigan and the rest of the Har- 
risburg Seven got off, even after their 
alleged conspiracy to kidnap Henry Kis- 
singer was loudly leaked by J. Edgar 
Hoover. Furthermore, the inevitability 
of leaks and publicity in famous cases, 
as well as modern means of commu- 
nication, has long since rendered ob- 
solete the notion of the pristinely “ig- 
norant" jury. Experience in such trials 
has demonstrated the precautions that 
can protect the process—a delay to let 
the pretrial publicity die down, es 
cially careful questioning of potenti 
Jurors to weed out the biased a 
questering of the chosen jurors 
the actual trial. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 


The No. 2 Blues Is 


The current, barely concealed antago- 
nism between President Nixon and Vice 
President Agnew is a reminder that the 
nation's top two officials seldom get 
along. That is not the way it was sup- 
posed to be. The founding fathers not 
only expected them to work closely in 
tandem, they worried about it. During 
the debates at the Constitutional Con- 
vention, Elbridge Gerry, who would be- 
come Vice President in 1813, com- 
plained: “The close intimacy that must 
subsist between the President and Vice 
President makes the relationship abso- 
lutely improper.” To which Gouverneur 
Morris replied: “The Vice President 
then will be the first heir apparent that 
ever loved his father.” 

As it turned out, little love has been 
lost over the years. Only rarely have 
the two officials been the best of friends. 
Fairly typical was Thomas Jefferson’s 
description of his No. 2 man, Aaron 
Burr: “A crooked gun or other per- 
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verted instrument, whose aim or shot 
you could never be sure of.” Or Hu- 
bert Humphrey's relations with his No. 
1 man, Lyndon Johnson: “The only 
time I saw Johnson was when he ran 
out of people to chew on and raised 
hell with me." 
The Vice President is usually picked 
because he differs from the President 
—ideologically, geographically, genera- 
tionally. He may appeal to constituen- 
cies where the President is weakest; thus 
his behavior and outlook will be at vari- 
ance with the President’s. By its nature, 
the relationship encourages a rather in- 
tense rivalry. No President is likely to 
feel altogether comfortable with the man 
a heartbeat away from the job he usu- 
ally covets; and only if the President dies 
does the Veep fulfill his real function. 
As John Adams acknowledged when he 
became Vice President: “I am nothing, 
but I may be everything.” Some Pres- 
idents are truly surprised when they dis- 
cover that their Veep has built up a po- 
litical following of his own. “Think of it 
—Charley Fairbanks!” exclaimed The- 
odore Roosevelt on learning that his 
Vice President had a shot at the pres- 


idential nomination. “I never dreamt of | 


such a thing!” 
24 


an Old Song 


Originally, the Vice President was 
conceived as the second man most qual- 
ified to be President. John Adams, the 
first man to be elected to the office, filled 
that role. But he was also picked be- 
cause he came from Massachusetts, 
while George Washington was a Virgin- 
jan. Thus, even at the outset, the No. 2 
man was selected at least partly to pro- 
vide political balance for the No. 1. 
Washington did his best to get the job 
offtoa good start by giving Adams many 
political responsibilities. 

Cordiality, however, did not sur- 
vive that first Administration. When 
Adams succeeded Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, the leader of the opposition 
Republican Party, became Vice Presi- 
dent. A split within the dominant Fed- 
eralist Party caused Jefferson to come 
in second in the balloting for President 
in the Electoral-College. Thus he was au- 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER & NIXON 
Little love lost. 


tomatically named Vice President. This 
mixup could not be repeated after 1804 
when the Twelfth Amendment was 
passed providing that the two offices-had 
to be distinguished on the ballot. 

Jefferson thought that the office 
should further his party’s interests and, 
incidentally, his own. On Inauguration 
Eve, Adams asked his Vice President 
to go to revolutionary France to try to 
patch up relations with the U.S. Jeffer- 
son declined, partly on the grounds that 
he was not going to bail out a political 
opponent even if he happened to be 
President. From that point on, the two 
talked only when they had to. 

Jefferson soon had his comeup- 
pance. When he in turn stood for the 
highest office, Vice-Presidential Candi- 
date Aaron Burr received an equal num- 
ber of votes in the Electoral College, and 
the election was thrown into the House 
of Representatives. Burr eventually lost, 
but he continued to intrigue against the 
President until he killed Alexander 
Hamilton in a duel. Indicted for mur- 
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REPUBLICANS 
Big John on the Road 


"Every now and then, you oldtimers 
of the party ought to listen to us young 
fellows just a little," drawled the speak- 
er at the $50-a-plate Republican fund- 
raising bash in Kansas City, Kans, “And 
I happen to be about the newest fellow 
there is in this party." The mostly pros- 
perous, middle-aged G.O.P. faithful in 
the audience were hardly the sort who 
normally take well to lecturings from 
their juniors, but they were very inter- 
ested in hearing this one. The “young- 
est Republican,” as he cheerfully pro- 
claims himself, was Big John Connally 
—five months young as a registered 
member of the G.O.P., but about as po- 
litically junior as Boss Tweed in his hey- 
day. The audience loved it. 

Connally is in the early phase of a 
speechmaking blitz that by mid-Decem- 
ber is to take him, in at least 40 sep- 
arate appearances, to every section of 
the nation. Like his talk in Kansas City, 
about half are scheduled for strictly Re- 
publican audiences—the middle-rank- 
ing committee members and fund rais- 
ers who feel that they have a right toa 
firsthand look at the party’s newest star 
and who can be very helpful at a nom- 
inating convention if they like him. “I’m 
going to pace myself a little better next 
year,” Connally claims: “I did get a lit- 
tle too heavily committed this fall. But 
T enjoy it.” 

Short Visits. Connally’s getting-to- 
know-you campaign could hardly be 
better timed. With Vice President Spiro 
Agnew’s political future suddenly in 
deep trouble, the party is without a front 
runner for its 1976 nomination. Though 
Connally’s staff insists that his key 
speaking engagements were set before 
Agnew’s problems became known and 
that he is thus not using the Vice Pres- 
ident’s political wounds to his own ad- 
vantage, Connally is clearly not about 
to shrink from the possibility of taking 
over the party’s powerful conservative 
wing. 

His primary message isa blend of so- 
phisticated logic about the limits of U.S. 
resources and rather simplistic answers 
to the resulting problems. ^We've got 
some rough days ahead of us," says Con- 
nally. “We don't have all the oil we need, 
we don't have all the energy we need. 
We've got to rely on Chile and Zambia 
and Saudi Arabia and Canada, and 
they're going to set the price." How to 
cope? "We're going to have to be more 
thrifty in our use of things. Let's just rec- 
ognize the problem and buckle down 
and get at it." 
` The youngest Republican says that 
he has never discussed with President 
Nixon the possibility of succeeding Ag- 
new.if the office of vice president should 
become vacant. However, he has strong- 
ly urged the President not to choose a 
weak “caretaker” No. 2 under any cir- 
cumstances. Coming from the party's 
leading non-wallflower, that hardly 


sounded like a Shermanesque bowing 
out. 

As for the other subject that requires 
delicate handling by Republicans these 
days, Watergate, Connally is much more 
direct. "Let's talk about Watergate,” he 
thundered in Kansas City. “Before you 
put on your mourning clothes, let me 
ask for a show of hands in this hall from 
anyone who had any part in it.” Get- 
ting across his point that the party 
should not take the blame for the acts 
of a “few individuals,” Connally then in- 
dulged a frequent penchant for over- 
statement by going on to compare any 
Watergate-caused “class indictment” 
against Republicans to “religious indict- 
ments and racial indictments.” 

His rambling, overlong style has left 
many of Big John’s audiences a bit 
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CONNALLY MINGLING AT TEXAS APPEARANCE 
The No. 1 non-wallflower. 


heavy-lidded by the end of the evening, 

but by and large, Republicans seem en- 

thusiastic about their newest convert. 

“The people I talked to before the meet- 
ing were skeptical because he’s a short- 
term Republican,” said Architect Rich- 
ard Peters of Lawrence, Kans. “But 
they're damned glad now that he's a 
Republican.” 

Pressing the flesh with small busi- 
nessmen and middle-level party workers 
does not come easily to the high-pow- 
ered Connally. He usually arranges to 
keep his visits short, even if that requires 
chartering a jet back to Houston follow- — 
ing a late-evening speech. Sometim 
though, there is just no way. Last 
after an appearance in Grand Raj 
Connally plaintively asked an. 
“We've definitely got to stay 
night, haven't we?” The answer 
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' THE WHITE HOUSE 
The Deductible President 


An American couple that earns a 
salary of $200,000 a year is theoretically 
liable for federal taxes as high as $100,- 
000. In 1970 Richard and Pat Nixon, 
who have an income of more than $200,- 
000 a year, reportedly paid $792.81 in 
federal income taxes; in 1971 they paid 
$878.03. Their taxes were the equivalent 
of those paid by a family of three that 
earns between $7,500 and $8,500 annu- 
ally. While the Nixons escaped the cat- 
egory of zero taxpayers, it was only by 

a pittance. 

The reason that the First Family 
paid so little tax is, of course, the large 
amount of deductions they were able to 
take, substantially reducing the amount 
of their taxable income. The deductions, 
ifstartling, were proper and perm issible. 
Part of them were for tax payments on 
the San Clemente and Key Biscayne 
sites and for interest payments on loans 
the Nixons had made to finance the pur- 
chase of these properties. But the big- 
gest deduction of $570,000 covered the 
gift of Nixon’s vice-presidential papers 
to the National Archives. He wrote off 
$60,000 in 1969 with the remainder to 
be deducted over the next five years. 
This kind of deduction was eliminated 
in June 1969 by the Tax Reform Act, 
but the President got his gift in under 
the wire in March of that year. 

Two Lines. Nevertheless, Tax An- 
alysts and Advocates, a public-interest, 
tax-law firm based in Washington, has 
challenged the write-off on a variety of 
grounds. The organization charges that 
the deed transferring the papers to the 
archives was signed by neither Nixon 
nor the General Services Administra- 
tion but by a White House legal aide. 
The tax group also claims that the Pres- 
ident did not clearly transfer “dominion 
and control” over the papers; there are 
restrictions on who can see them and 
quote from them. : 

Ordinarily, presidential tax returns 
are not a matter of public record. They 
are apparently locked up in a safe across 

- the hall from the office of the IRS Com- 
missioner. But narrow information con- 
tained on two lines of all returns—taxes 
paid and refunds received—is stored in 
the central IRS computer in Martins- 
burg, W. Va. Any clerk could have 
leaked them to the Providence (R.I) 
Journal-Bulletin, which broke the sto- 
ry. While not disputing the facts as print- 
ed, the White House replied that the 
President had followed “normal proce- 
dures" in filing his taxes. His returns 
had received a "complete audit" and 
were accepted without change. 

Some of his taxes, however, are 


going up. In the wake of the uproar 


over his San Clemente property, local 
officials have ordered the house an 


this year i 
is expected to jump 


$74,000. 
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WATERGATE 


*Can you tell me any time in the his- 
tory of the U.S. that aides in the White 
House and the Presidents. personal at- 
torney made money available to people 
to spread lies and libels on candidates 
of the opposition party?" 

His voice rising in anger, his eyes 
boring coldly into the face of a defiant 
witness, Senator Sam Ervin assailed the 
notion that White House-inspired dirty 
tricks employed in the 1972 presidential 
campaign were commonplace practices 
in U.S. politics. Regaining some of their 
lost momentum, even while losing full 
television coverage for the first time, Er- 
vin's Watergate committee hearings 
hammered home a key point: there was 
a humorless, malicious quality in many 
of these covert activities that carried 
them well beyond the category of mere 
pranks. : 

The committee questioned Donald 
Segretti, 32, a baby-faced Los Angeles 
lawyer who said he had been recruited 
by two former White House. aides, 
Dwight Chapin and. Gordon Strachan, 
to carry out secret operations aimed at 
hindering the presidential primary cam- 
paign of Democratic Senator Edmund 
Muskie and sowing dissension among 
the leading Democratic candidates. The 
committee also. called two of the 28 
agents.Segretti had enlisted to help him 
pursue those aims in a dozen states. The 
testimony of this third-rate trio of po- 
litical schemers indicated that they were 
far from a formidable, sophisticated 
force. With considerable justification, 
Republican Senator Edward Gurney 
called theirs a “rinky-dink operation." 

Yet Gurney, repeatedly emphasiz- 
ing the limited distribution of various de- 
ceitful or defamatory letters; handbills 
and ads circulated by Segretti and his 
‘crew, seemed to miss the main point. 
While the testimony failed to show that 
these tactics had actually contributed 
much to Muski downfall or turned 
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POLITICAL BRIEFS 


Jackson Weighs In 


In a lackluster mayoralty campaign 
that made up in the number of candi- 
dates fielded (eleven in all) for what it 
lacked in zest, Atlanta's 35-year-old 
black vice mayor, Maynard Jackson, all 
275 lbs. of him, broke from the pack 
last week and finished first with 46.6% 
of the vote. In next week's runoff, Jack- 
son seems likely to beat incumbent 
Mayor Sam Massell, who finished sec- 
ond with 19.896. Running a close third, 
with 19.1% of the vote, was Charles 
Weltner, a U.S. Congressman from 1963 
to 1967 who was one of the South's first 
white liberals in national politics. 

The campaign's only other black 
candidate, State Senator Leroy Johnson, 
sapped some of Jackson's strength this 
time out, but could not keep Jackson 
from winning a giant 81% of the black 
vote. What has some observers worried, 
however, is the possibility of a deep ra- 
cial split in the runoff. Jackson polled 
only 6% of the white vote. It is possible 
that white voters may have been con- 
fused by the proliferation of candidates: 
in a two-man, black v. white race, they 
may turn out in significant enough num- 
bers to defeat Jackson. Though 52.596 
of Atlanta's population is black, only 
49% of its registered voters are. If Mas- 
sell can bestir apathetic white voters, 
and Jackson falters seriously with the 
blacks, the outcome could be a surprise. 


Perk Out in Front 


When you are the first Republican 
mayor of your city in three decades, and, 
what is more, Democrats there outnum- 
ber Republicans 8 to 1, it behooves you 
to run, at the very least, a shrewd re- 
election campaign. Cleveland Mayor 
Ralph J. Perk has been doing just that, 
and last week he won 56% of the vote 
in the nominating primary against Mil- 
lionaire Democrat James M. Carney.* 
Perk took office two years ago, succeed- 
ing Carl Stokes and changing the tone 


*To avoid multiple candidacies in the general elec- 
tion, the two top vote-getters in Cleveland's non- 
partisan primary automatically go on to face one 
another in the general election, even if one of them 
receives more than 50% of the primary vote. 
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ALIOTO ANNOUNCING CANDIDACY 


A victim of saboteurs and a sought-after prophet. 


WYNNE—CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


JACKSON AT HEADQUARTERS 


PERK BREAKFASTING AT HOME 
From soul food to sauerkraut. 


of city hall from soul food to sauerkraut. 
To unseat him, Carney, an attorney and 
land developer, seemed an apt choice 
—a moderate white who represented 
both black and business interests and 
commanded the resources to run an es- 
timated $100,000 campaign. Perk spent 
hardly any money on advertising: in- 
stead, he capitalized on—and deepened 
—his personal popularity and purpose- 
ful ethnic Bunkerism. Perk did well in 
the white wards (where he won 79.896 
of the vote), and Carney performed well 
with blacks (84.1%). 

What was not expected was that 
Carney would do as poorly as he did 
among whites. By contrast, Perk’s show- 
ing among blacks was impressive. When 
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he ran in 1971, Perk got less than 496 of 
the black vote. This time he received a 
respectable 15%. Perk seems a sure win- 
ner in the general election in Novem- 
ber, where he will face Carney again. 


Alioto Announces 


San Francisco Mayor Joseph Alioto 
announced last week that he will seek 
the Democratic nomination for Gover- 
nor of California next year, and what 
he is using to recommend himself to the 
voters is, of all things, his connection 
with Watergate principals. When charg- 
'es linking Alioto with the Mafia were 

published four years ago, they were fol- 
lowed with a set of allegations concern- 
ing fee-splitting in Washington State. 
Alioto successfully defended himself 
against both sets of charges in court, and 
he never misses an opportunity to voice 
his contention that the men behind the 
fee-splitting charge were none other 
than John Mitchell, John Ehrlichman 
and Egil (“Bud”) Krogh. He thus lays 
claim to being the first victim of the “un- 
principled political saboteurs of Water- 
gate,” and a man who beat them. Ali- 
oto is well-financed and has a 
progressive record as mayor; the Wa- 
tergate ploy seems designed in part to 
boost his standing with Democratic vot- 
ers. In recent preferential polls, Alioto 
placed second (with 22%) to California 
Secretary of State Edmund G. Brown 
Jr. (who garnered 42%). Though Brown 
has not yet announced, his popular fa- 
ther served two terms as Governor—and 
that connection California Democrats 
seem to find easy enough to remember 
without Brown's mentioning it at all. 


Hickel Vindicated 


When Alaska's Walter Hickel fell 
into disfavor at the White House in 1970 
and was ousted as Richard Nixon's Sec- 
retary of the Interior, his reputation in 
his home state plummeted faster than he 
could explain himself. Hickel could not 
convince his fellow Republicans that his 
principled tenure in Washington had 
been the best course. Said one: "When 
we finally get one of our boys close to the 
— President, he blows it." 
But as the deeds surrounding Wa- 
rgate began to spill into public light 
last April, Wally Hickel began to look 
like a prophet. The Anchorage Times 
itoralized in praise of his foresight, 
his book about his frustrated struggles 
within the Nixon Administration (Who 
Owns America?) found a clutch of new 
readers, and Hickel began to be the most 
sought-after Republican speaker in the 
state. His new status is so solid that 
many of Alaska’s southeastern business- 
men are urging him to run for Gover- 
nor, and oil interests have already 


pledged their support if he decides to - 


run for the Senate. Both races are next 
year. "I'll go for one or the other,” says 


Hickel. “But for right now, I’m satisfied | : 


with the knowledge that most people i 
- Alaska believe I'm an honest politician: 
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SANS SOUCI MAITRE D’ PAUL DELISLE 


THE PRESIDENCY / HUGH SIDEY 


Where the Elite Meet to Eat 


Jean Baptiste Delisle may be the most skillful politician in Washinoe fo: 
noon he brings together the folks who count in the fractured Canine j; while 
them away a little mellower. Paul, as he is known to the Cognoscent} and ero. 
d' of the Sans Souci, the restaurant that has become a national instituting Be ae 
Sans Souci may be the most significant extracurricular power aede " ena 
ern Hemisphere, perhaps the world. It is the only place where the E E 
things still see each other and behave in a.civilized way. And eat well it T ae 
A couple of Fridays ago Pierre Salinger, John Kennedy’s press secreun te 
a note between bites of his shrimps sautés nantua and sent it over +) The ru 
chanan, President. Nixon’s speechwriter, who was deep into an omelenechinceme 
mesan. Salinger congratulated Buchanan for his performance before theij matte 
gate committee. On his way out of the restaurant, Buchanan stopped foruj best w: 
chat with Salinger and his companions, Columnist Art Buchwald and Fraigto make 
kiewicz, George McGovern's sometime campaign aide. ise at th 
At another table on that day, Jeb Magruder dined on scampi and silii 
little self-conscious. But Paul is nursing this early Watergate casually 
participation. When Magruder called to see if he could still get a reservatz 
said, “Of course, Mr. Magruder, you still belong to Sans Souci." Ht take 
Indeed, Buchwald, who is more or less the presiding elder, claims the marria 
long it will be just like Harvard. A father will have to enroll his son at birhepman, M 
cepted at Sans Souci. CAN 
Most of the 32 tables are committed for as long as the republic lass 
lunch Paul can expect Republicans, Democrats, rights, lefts, ins and 
outs. Sometimes, to keep them all separated but still within view. of ea 
will have to change a person’s table 15 times before he or she arrives. Ohh 
jest situation now is between the Nixon and Agnew men. Back on SE in re 
day, Paul maneuvered Vic Gold, Agnew’s former press secretary a ls i 
House nemesis, a respectable distance from Ken Clawson, à Nixon aide 
; a | Haig Èi BARA Mi 
The other night. Paul got a call from a man. “J am Genera At 
ident's White House staff chief ," the voice said. “I would like a n oos] 
send the bill to the White House." Paul knows his people and hen NC 
is not the way things are done. He politely informed the impostor t afd 
bles left, and the incident was quietly buried in Paul’s memory 
human behavior at the epicenter. Paul says, “I don’t hear anythinB ti 
thing, I don’t say anything.” he rell 
He does break a Sans Souci rule now and then, however. - i 
not send meals out. But on a lonely Saturday afternoon à pae] | 
Henry Kissinger for his favorite luncheon steak was instantly E (ist 
ing an elegant setting was handed to a security agent who hac” | 
the pickup. The nation went on. igns d 
'The Sans Souci regulars have learned to read the subtle 5! jid 
the day's mix of people. A sudden increase in White Houst o sho 
President is out of his office. In the eye of every crisis, Kissing", m 
times with a girl. How come, he was asked once. “It’s hopeless [ 
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ae ir are living in separate 
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T P happens that Barbara 


m wie”) Mandel, 53, is occupying the 
ots: 


Governor's mansion in Annap- 

I Marvin has taken refuge in a 
T bachelor pad two miles away. 
E was once considered a shoo-in 

in 1974; if his marital 
face stiff 


Ocretany saves, ; ; 
over lo i The ruckus began with a simple an- 
omeletechuncement in July. Just as in a polit- 
Bl matter, the Governor figured that 
ped fore best way to solve his problem would 
and Fraigiomake it public. He issued a press re- 
ie at the State House: “I would like 
ilifannounce that I am separated from 
s Mandel. My decision, and the sep- 
ation, are final and irrevocable, and I 
ill take immediate action to dissolve 
#marniage. I am in love with another 
ithepnan, Mrs. Jeanne Dorsey, and I in- 
Ad to marry her. There will be no fur- 

ic lass. JR comment or discussion.” 

ap Vell, not quite. It seems the Gov- 
for had not won the approval of Boot- 
Who had staunchly resisted separa- 
;'"she 
he job 
am as- 
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tonished, amazed, unbelieving.” She was 
also unmoving. She had been elected 
First Lady of Maryland, she insisted, 
and First Lady she would remain. As 
she told TIME's Arthur White: “I’m not 
getting a divorce. I'm trying to save our 
marriage. I've had a happy married life 
for a long time. I worked while he went 
to law school. We climbed the ladder to- 
gether. We achieved the impossible 
dream [the governorship]." 

Limited Options. Bootsie has not 
only elected to stay put in the 105-year- 
old Georgian mansion, she continues to 
carry on business more or less as usual. 
She conducts occasional tours of the 
mansion as her bodyguard, a state troop- 
er, stands at the ready. (His accompa- 
nied Marvin to the apartment.) She at- 
tends outside events, such as a meeting 
of the United Democratic Women's 
Clubs of Southern Maryland, where 
members of the audience openly wept 
over her plight. “I intend to stay politi- 
cally active," she assured them. “Male 
candidates must remember they cannot 
do it without the women. I think that 
women such as myself and all those you 
see here make the difference in an elec- 
tion." Last week, she was the guest of 
honor at a $25-a-plate dinner sponsored 
by Hot Line for Youth, Inc., a Baltimore 
group that counsels troubled teen-agers. 
At the outset, she had trouble with her 
microphone. She asked the audience: 
"Are you sure that the pr. man who 
works for my husband didn't set that 
up?" Once properly amplified, Bootsie 
declared: “We must seek the moral stan- 
dards we want our children to follow." 
Her two children, Ellen and Gary, took 
out a full-page advertisement in the din- 


JEANNE DORSEY & HER SON 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
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ner program stating: "Congratulations, 
Mother, on an honor you truly deserve.” 

How to get back into the mansion 
is only one of the thorny problems fac- 
ing the Governor. His options are lim- 
ited. He could storm the place and forc- 
ibly eject his hard-to-estrange wife, but 
at the risk of never winning another 
woman's vote in Maryland. As a friend 
of the Governor's observed: *If she goes, 
she'll have to go under her own steam." 
He could file for a Maryland divorce, 
but since it is contested, he could have 
as much as a three-year wait. If he 
sought a speedier divorce elsewhere, he 
would have to establish out-of-state res- 
idence, and thus give up his office. 

Last week the Governor tried an- 
other kind of pressure tactic. He ordered 
the state controller to make out the quar- 
terly voucher for the expenses of the 
mansion to himself and not to Bootsie. 
“I don't know why he did it," she ob- 
jected. "Why is he changing a system 
that was working so well? We always 
paid our bills on time. Will the Gov- 
ernor do the same?" 

Willing to Wait. Although no po- 
sition papers are available, it can be as- 
sumed that the conscientious Governor 
put as much thought into his separation 
as he does into complex legislation at 
the State House. It was no overnight de- 
cision. He has known the comely, ash 
blonde, 36-year-old Jeanne Dorsey for 
ten years; she divorced her husband, a 
former state senator, in 1969. She takes 
their romance very seriously. A recent 
convert to Judaism, the Governor's re- 
ligion, she is willing to wait for Mandel, 
however long it takes him. "If it took for- 
ever, I would wait," she declares. ^The 
type of love we have does not know time. 
He's my whole life. I love him totally. 
All we ask is that people try to under- 
stand." Except, of course, for Bootsie, 
who is obviously beyond understanding. 
Jeanne will not discuss her tenacious ri- 
val for the Governor's mansion, if not 
for his affections. 

Public opinion is sympathetic to 
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transplant 
Since 1960, the staff of a United 
States medicalcenterhas trans- 


planted hope to millions ‘of 
people throughout the world. 
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the homeless Governor, but many Mary- 
land women have sided. with Bootsie. 
Wrote one indignant woman: "The 
Prince of Wales had to abdicate an en- 
tire kingdom when his personal life in- 
terfered with the laws of the realm. 
Should not Marvin Mandel give up the 
governorship?" Complained another: 
“As a taxpayer, I resent my tax mon- 
ey’s being used to pay secret service 
men to accompany the Governor on 
his love trysts. Who was watching 
the shop while the Governor was pur- 
suing his ladylove? I always thought 
any man who smokes a pipe was above 
reproach.” 

Adamant about not moving, Bootsie 
is not especially hostile toward her wan- 
dering husband. “I want us to have an- 
other chance,” she says. "I want to end 
my life with my husband.” Whatever 
their personal differences, she respects 
Marvin politically as much as ever and 
intends to back him for re-election. 
There, for the time being, the impasse 
rests. Or, as the motto on the great seal 
of Maryland proclaims, “Fatti maschi 
parole femine [Manly deeds, womanly 
words].” 


CRIME 


Boston’s Double Horror 


Boston was spared the major racial 
violence that at one time or another 
during. the last decade flared -in most 
major U.S. cities. But the persistent fric- 
tions of blacks and whites in close urban 


proximity are a fact of life in Boston - 


as nearly everywhere. Youthful gangs 
of blacks and whites engaged in sev- 
eral street fights last summer, and re- 
cently the racial feeling in the racially 
mixed neighborhood of Dorchester grew 
so dangerous that authorities closed a 
public high school for two days.. Yet 
nothing in the city's mood or texture 
remotely prepared Bostonians for what 
happened there last week: two of the 
most vicious, apparently racial, murders 
in memory. z 

The first victim was Evelyn Wag- 
ler, 24, a Swiss divorcee who had moved 
to Boston only five days earlier and was 
living in a small commune in the city's 
Roxbury ghetto with another white and 
four black women. While she was on 
her way home from a job-hunting trip, 
her car ran out of gasoline in the center 
of Roxbury's business district. Return- 
ing to it with a two-gallon refill can from 
a service station, the young woman was 
forced into a trash-filled backyard along 
Blue Hill Avenue by six black teen-ag- 


ers, beaten and ordered to douse herself 
with the fuel. After the terrified victim . 


complied, one of them set her afire with 
a match. Before dying five hours later, 
she told police that three of her assail- 
ants had been part of a black group that 
had called her a “honky” the previous 
day and warned her that whites were un- 
welcome in Roxbury. 

* —Appalled by the immolation mur- 
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on the New Underground Railroad 


ployment services, the Smugglers some- 
times demand in addition up to half of 
a man’s salary for his first two months 
at work. Some smuggling rings also op- 
erate decrepit rooming houses and 
charge a man $35 a week to share a two- 
room apartment with four others. 

Still, most of the new arrivals glad- 
ly pay the extorted money for a chance 
to live clandestinely in the U.S. and earn 
wages that are from two to five times 
what they could get at home. Most are 
in their 20s, and have a wife and sev- 
eral children back home. A few man- 
age to earn as much as $150 a week in 
suburban industries. The majority, how- 
ever, end up at menial labor—washing 
dishes, mowing lawns or changing tires. 


ARTHUR SHAY 


z* 


halls and movie theaters and, for fear 
of discovery, seldom leave their rooms 
except to go to work. Among the first 
words the new arrivals learn are “I am 
hungry" and "Bud" and “Schlitz.” Few 
ever acquire much English, since they 
almost never venture outside the bar- 
rios. Even a trip to the doctor can be 
risky. Says Illinois Parole Officer Eri- 
berto Campos: "The mojado quickly 
learns that he has no voice, and can't af- 
ford to get busted or to get a traffic tick- 
et. He can’t even afford to complain." 
How can the influx be halted or at 
least slowed? The U.S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service admits it is un- 
derstaffed, and says it is fighting a los- 
ing battle to stem the increase in illegal 


NEWLY ARRIVED MOJADOS EXPLORING THEIR NEIGHBORHOOD IN CHICAGO 
Undeterred by continued risks, harassment and exploitation. 


Chintzy employers have been known to 
pay them as little as 90e an hour. Says 
Father Peter Rodriguez a. Chicago 
priest who serves the Mexican commu- 
nity: “They are holding jobs that nobody 
in this country wants, but happy to be 
doing it because of conditions in Mex- 
ico.” It is not against the law to employ 
illegal aliens, and Representative Peter 
Rodino of New Jersey thinks that is pre- 
cisely what is aggravating the problem. 
Rodino has introduced a bill that would 
fine an employer $500. if he was caught 
more than once hiring an illegal alien. 
The bill was passed by the House, and 
is now. being considered by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 2 

Most of Chicago’s new arrivals are 
concentrated in one South Side barrio 
—a belt of rundown housing and store- 
fronts that extends 36 blocks west along 
18th Street. They confine themselves to 
the area’s seedy rooming houses. pool 


alien traffic—even though its raids are 
netting 35 illegals a day in Chicago. 
When found, the aliens are rarely put 
through the time-consuming process of 
deportation. They are simply shipped 
back home by bus at a cost of $50, which 
they must pay. A large number lose lit- 
tle time in organizing a trip back to the 
U.S. for yet another try. 

Some observers, including many 
Chicanos, say the problem begins at the 
border and must be halted there—by 
tighter controls. Others insist that the 
thousands who are already in the U.S. 
should be granted legal status. But most 
illegals simply hope to elude authorities ~ 
long enough to earn a stake. The con- 
tinued risks, harassment and explo: 
tion do not deter them. Says a 
er: “If the police catch me, 
trying to come back, 

This lìfe is better than a 
to have back home.” - 
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NOVELIST BAKER COOKS UP A SENATE PLOT 
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Arriving in Rome, the exiled leader 
of Tibet’s Buddhists did just what the 
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Romans do. Dressed in his official vi- 
olet robe, the Dalai Lama went to see 
the Pope. His offerings: a portrait and 
his own biography of Buddha. In return 
Paul VI gave the Dalai Lama a pontif- 
ical medal and a book about his. own 
trip to the Far East. The two. parted 
beaming from a summit conference de- 
scribed by one Vatican watcher as “an 
encounter of the-two Gospels,” Christ's 
Sermon on the Mount and Buddha's Ser- 
mon on the Benares. 
m 

Marilyn Chambers, 21, the Mom on 
the Ivory Snow box and the star of hard- 
core skin flicks like Behind the Green 
Door, gained academic credentials this 
week, Manhattan’s innovative New 
School for Social Research invited her 
to speak at the first session of its new 
course: “Pornography Uncovered, Erot- 
icism Exposed.” Some 550 students 
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i KEEPS TIME FOR JACQUELINE 


himo-Liberal Mayor John Lindsay of 
York is enjoying the perks of his 
while-he still has them. One per- 
ieis his appearance at the city’s an- 
film festival at Lincoln Center, 
ehe gets to squire those sexy for- 
film stars. But why doesn’t he get 
Pone to write some new jokes? 
mg Actress Jacqueline Bisset, His 
Wir trotted out the same saw he used 
fotherine Deneuve three years ago: 
ty don’t make pretty girls like that 
more. And neither do I." 
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Humphrey Bogart, she found, was “very 
wellborn. Frightfully good manners. He 
was proud of being an actor.” She add- 
ed, “This is not true of all actors.” Par- 
ticularly, it seems, of Old Flame Spen- 
cer Tracy: “I think Tracy found life 
extremely difficult, as most of the Irish 
do.” A seductress for the power of pos- 
itive thinking, Hepburn acknowledged: 
“I had every possible advantage and if 
my life had gone to hell I would have 
been a blithering idiot." Even contem- 
plating death, she didn't falter, Deliv- 
ering those Main Line vowels in a Yan- 
kee twang, Hepburn stated her credo: 
"I don't think you can go anywhere. Just 
lie in the ground. Happy. At rest. At 
last." 
a 

Although he spent 15 years in sanc- 
tuary at the American legation in Bu- 
dapest, Josef, Cardinal Mindszenty, 81, 
was making his first visit to the U.S. 
mainland in 27 years. Dedicating a New 
Jersey church for a group of Hungarian 
Americans, the exiled Primate of Hun- 
gary, who has lived in Vienna since he 
left Budapest in 1971, emphasized the 
cultural duty of Hungarian Americans 
to preserve their Magyar heritage. He 
also commented on the plight of the So- 
viet Jews. Mindszenty was tortured by 
the Nazis after he. welcomed to his 
monasteries in Hungary Jews fleeing be- 
fore the 1944 German invasion of his 
homeland. 

Ë ; 

France will send a good-will ambas- 
sador to Nippon: a woman. Emerging 
from consultations in Paris with Japa- 
nese Premier Kakuei Tanaka, French 
President Georges Pompidou signaled 
East-West rapport with a communiqué. 
Leonardo da Vinci's Mona Lisa is to go 
overseas next spring for the greater glo- 
ry of France. Again. In 1962 La Joconde 
became Culture Minister André Mal- 
raux’s homage to Kennedy’s Camelot. 
But are the French justified in turning 
a priceless painting into a political greet- 
ing card? Not only does the lady's smile 
seem to grow more enigmatic the far- 
ther she travels from her home in the 
Louvre, but her infirmities intensify. 
With her 500th birthday approaching, 
the 30% in. by 20% in. panel is very frail 
and brittle. 

a 

Mata Hari lives again—in the foiled 
mastermind of Watergate Conspirator 
E. Howard Hunt. On June 6, Hunt ap- 
peared before the Los Angeles grand 
jury investigating the break-in at the of- 
fice of Daniel Ellsberg's psychiatrist. Of 
ficially released last week, his testimony 
reveals he suspected Ellsberg to be a 
man of “a great many sexual problems.” 
Worse, Ellsberg “consorted with females 
of foreign birth and extraction, which, 
Hunt pronounced, “was a danger sig- 
nal to anybody in the counterespionage 
field." Ellsberg did not deny that he was 
guilty of foreign intrigues but was oth- 
erwise baffled: “The few anecdotes 
about my sex life I told my psychiatrist 
quite bored him.” 


Born. To Melanie, 25, baby-voiced 
folk-schmalz singer whose most appro- 
priate musical question was What Have 
They Done to My Song, Ma?, and her 
manager-husband Peter Schekeryk, 31: 
their first child, a girl; near Neptune, 
N.J. Name: Leilah. 

a 

Divorced. Lou Rawls, 39, onetime 
gospel choirboy whose charcoal-blue 
ballads, particularly Love Is a Hurtin’ 
Thing, were among the first soul songs 
to hit the top of the pop charts in the 
60s; by Lana Jean Rawls, 31; after 
twelve years of marriage and two chil- 
dren; in Los Angeles. 

a 

Divorced. Sean Connery, 43, the 
Scottish actor who was typecast as Su- 
perspy James Bond in Dr. No, Thun- 
derball and four other 007 epics; and 
Diane Cilento, 40, novelist and actress 
who played the randy wench Molly 
Seagrim in Tom Jones; after eleven years 
of marriage and one child; in London. . 


a 
Died. Paul Hartman, 69, ballroom 
buffoon with a thousand expressions 
whose double-jointed dance routines 
with his wife Grace tickled American 
nightclub and theater audiences in the 
'30s and *40s; of a heart attack; in Los 
Angeles. Best known for his Broadway 
antics in Angel in the Wings (1948), 
Hartman appeared frequently on televi- 
sion and made numerous films, among 
them Inherit the Wind (1960) and Luv 
(1967). He had recently begun preparing 
for a.major supporting role in a movie of 
Nathanael West’s The Day of the Locust. 
a 
Died. Paavo Nurmi, 76, Finland’s 
legendary long-distance runner who 
won seven individual gold medals in 
three Olympiads (during the 1920s), of 
heart disease; in Helsinki, As a poor 
youngster, Nurmi worked in a foundry 
and ran 50 miles a week to develop his 
stamina. With long, flowing strides, “the 
Flying Finn” streaked through his dec- 
ade, setting 28 world marks and dom- 
inating every distance race from 1,500 
meters to the 26-mile marathon. Dis- 
qualified from the 1932 Olympics for 
“professionalism,” he returned bitterly 
to Finland and made a fortune in the 
construction business. 
a 
Died. Sidney Blackmer, 78, durable 
character actor who impersonated Ted- 
dy Roosevelt in no fewer than ten plays 
and movies; of cancer; in New York. 
From his film debut as an extra in a 
1915 Perils of Pauline episode, Black- 
mer went on to gain fame as a '20s and 
‘30s matinee idol. But his best perfo 
mances came after his youth began 
fade: he won a Tony in 1950 for h 
trayal of Doc, the alcoholic h 
William Inge's Come . 
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Such Good Friends 


According to conventional wisdom, 
James Reston of the New York Times 
ought to rank high on Spiro Agnew's 
list of least favorite people. As early as 
the 1968 campaign, the Times infuriated 
Agnew by questioning.his fitness "to 
stand one step away from the presiden- 
cy." Reston, as vice president and chief 
political columnist of the paper, is a pil- 
lar of the Eastern liberal Establishment 
press that Agnew has been excoriating 
since 1969; the Times has often replied 
in stiff editorials. But during his current 
ordeal, Agnew has turned to Reston for 
counsel and a sympathetic ear. 
Under Reston's byline, the Times on 
Sept. 28 carried the first—and so far the 


COLUMNIST RESTON 


Two days later Agnew held a televised 
press conference in which he answered 
tough questions in a forthright manner. 
The performance won praise even from 
Agnew's critics. 

The Agnew-Reston relationship is 
no sudden thing. They first met during 
the 1968 campaign, when Reston ar- 
ranged an interview between the candi- 
date and Times editors. After Agnew 
began his attacks on the press a year lat- 
er, Reston recalls, ^I went to see him and 
I said, ‘I’ve never had a feud with any- 
body in Washington in 30 years. I don't 
believe in feuds. J think it is our respon- 
sibility to stay in touch with people who 
have authority in the Government.’ ” 

The result over the years has been 
a series of what Agnew Press Secretary 


DIRCK HALSTEAD 


VICE PRESIDENT AGNEW 


Over the years, a series of heart-to-heart talks. 


only—inside view of Agnew's thoughts 
and plans since the Vice President 
learned in early August that he was the 
subject of a Justice Department inves- 
tigation. Although Reston did not name 
Agnew as his source, his piece was ob- 
viously based on an interview. “He has 
been destroyed politically and knows it,” 
Reston wrote. *His view is that he was 
invited [by the:Justice Department] to 
plead guilty to some charges, but this, 
in his view, was a cop-out.” The story 
also reported Agnew’s determination to 
stay in office even if indicted—a deci- 
sion Agnew subsequently announced in 
his fighting speech in Los Angeles. 
Private Détente. Agnew and Res- 
ton were also in touch two months ago. 
At that time, the columnist played a 
small but significant role in formulating 
Agnew's response to the charges swirl- 
ing around him. On the night of Aug. 6, 


Reston advised Agnew that his initial. 


short statement claiming innocence of 
any.wrongdoing would not be enough, 
that the Vice President's supporters 
would expect him to stand up and fight. 
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'J.. Marsh Thompson calls “heart-to- 
heart talks." Reston, unable to secure a 
private interview with Richard Nixon 
since the Oregon primary in 1968, has 
used his private détente with Agnew to 
stay abreast of Administration thinking. 
(Henry Kissinger and Melvin Laird 
have also “kept in touch,” Reston says.) 

Agnew, in turn, has benefited from 
rather gentle treatment in Reston's in- 
fluential column. East. February, for in- 
stance, Reston quoted approvingly a re- 
mark Agnew made in a speech before 
the Minnesota Press Association: "The 
fact is that the Nixon Administration is 
no more desirous of, nor more capable 
of, curtailing freedom of the press in 
America than any of its predecessors.” 
Reston passed over the statement, writ- 
ing only that “more things could be said 
about this than the patience of readers 
would tolerate”; his concern was that 
Agnew was speaking moderately and 
being “virtually” ignored by the nation- 
al press as a result. Other commentators 
found Agnew’s remark highly suspect at 


the time, and the ensuing Watergate 
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Episcopalian Backlash 


During the past decade, the once 
conservative Episcopal Church has 
flowered into one of the most progres- 
sive of mainstream Protestant denom- 
inations in the U.S. But last week, at 
their 64th triennial convention in Lou- 
isville, the Episcopalians abruptly ap- 
plied the brakes to innovation. The 
House of Bishops elected the Right Rev. 
John M. Allin, 52, of Mississippi—the 
most conservative of five candidates—as 
their new Presiding Bishop, the church's 
chief executive. Moreover, the lower 
clergy and laity who constitute the 
House of Deputies unexpectedly defeat- 
ed a proposal to ordain women as priests. 

The mood of the Louisville delegates 
was considerably cooler than that of the 
General Convention in Seattle six years 
ago, when the Episcopalians ebulliently 
adopted a controversial special program 
to aid racial minorities and approved a 
constitutional change to allow women 
to be seated in the House of Deputies. 
The 1970 convention in Houston went 
on to approve the ordination of women 
as deacons, a critical step toward even- 
tual ordination of female priests. But 
such changes did not sit well with many 
of the church's 3,400,000 members. In- 
deed, criticism of Presiding Bishop John 
E. Hines, an outspoken friend of the pro- 
gressives, doubtlessly contributed to his 
decision to retire next May, 2% years be- 
fore the end of his term. 

Bishop Allin is not exactly a right- 
winger, although he is known to be crit- 
ical of several of his predecessor's pol- 
icies. Allin is a Southern white, born in 
Arkansas, who earned his divinity de- 
gree at the University of the South in Se- 
wanee, Tenn. His record as Bishop of 
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Applying the brakes. 


Mississippi includes the rebuilding of 
burned-out black churches in the state, 
but Allin’s Deep South background 
alienated militant blacks and Northern 
white liberals at the convention. 

Although the House of Bishops 
chose Allin on their second ballot by a 
vote of 84 to 58 for the nearest contend- 
er, liberals in the House of Deputies took 
an unprecedented stand against the se- 
lection. The deputies’ confirmation has 
traditionally been pro forma. Debate 
about Allin’s qualifications, however, 
kept the bishops waiting in Louisville’s 
Christ Church Cathedral for 4% hours 
before he received the deputies’ mixed 
approval. Allin tried immediately to re- 
assure the House of Deputies, declaring 
that “what we have learned in the '60s 
we must not forget." But he also ap- 
pealed for "reconciliation" in the church 
—an implication that he intends to 
soothe conservatives disgruntled by the 
church's recent activist past. 

A few hours after confirming Allin 
for a twelve-year term, the House of 
Deputies took up the proposal to ordain 
women—a move that Hines had vigor- 
ously endorsed in his opening sermon 
(Allin was opposed). Although a major- 
ity of deputies apparently favored the in- 
novation, the complicated system of bloc 
voting by dioceses resulted in the mea- 
sure's defeat. The Episcopal Women's 
Caucus reacted bitterly. *We have been 
turned down not by God,” they said, 
*but by the Episcopal Church." 


Moon-Struck 


For weeks his placid Korean coun- 
tenance seemed to be everywhere New 
Yorkers looked: on commuter train 
posters, in full-page newspaper ads, in 
a flurry of broadsides handed out by ear- 
nest young men and women on the side- 
walks of Manhattan. The message of his 
coming was brief: CHRISTIANITY IN CRI- 
SIS. NEW HOPE. REV. SUN MYUNG MOON. 
Last week, in Carnegie Hall, the Rev. 
Moon finally appeared in person to be- 
gin a four-month, 21-city “Day of Hope” 
tour of the U.S. His goal: nothing less 
than the unification of all mankind. His 
credentials: though Moon himself nev- 
er quite claims the title, his followers be- 
lieve him to be the “Lord of the Second 
Advent"—the Second Coming of Christ. 

That part of Moon’s message does 
not get top billing these days, however. 
Ata tour kickoff dinner at the Waldorf 
Astoria, Master Moon—as his disciples 
often call him—was presented some- 
what vaguely as the standard-bearer of 
a new ecumenical morality cam 
who is a staunch anti-Comm 
boot. His audience was a S 
looking crowd which was li 
kled with U.S. mili | 
tered among the gue 
*ma'am," 
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scrubbed troops: neatly barbered young 
men in crisp new suits and carefully 
coiffed young women in demure dresses. 
Moon does not fit the standard im- 
age of the guru out of the East. At 53, 
he is, in fact, a millionaire whose hold- 
ings in various enterprises (including 
ginseng tea, titanium production, phar- 
maceuticals, air rifles) are worth per- 
haps $15 million. The business success 
has grown hand-in-hand with his reli- 
gious endeavors, which began, as he tells 
it, with a vision of Jesus Christ on a Ko- 
rean mountainside in 1936, a vision that 
told young Moon—then a Presbyterian 
—to “carry out my undone task." 

Moon became an electrical engineer 
before he found his mission after World 
War II in Communist North Korea. He 
fell in with some Pentecostal Christians 
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THE REV. SUN MYUNG MOON 
Flowers, candles, peanuts. 


in Pyongyang’s underground church 
—among whom there were already pre- 
dictions of a Korean Messiah—and de- 
veloped a following of his own. 
Imprisoned by the Communists for 
nearly three years, he was liberated in 
1950. By 1954 he had founded the Holy 
Spirit Association for the Unification of 
- World Christianity—known more sim- 
. ply as the Unification Church. In the 
same year his wife of ten years left him 
because, he claims, “she could not com- 
int  prehend my mission." 

- His book of doctrine, Divine Prin- 
ciple, appeared in 1957, quickly to be- 
come the Bible of his followers. It isa 
curious mixture of Christian fundamen- 
talism, Taoist-like dualism, numerology, 
and even metaphors from ‘Moon's elec- 
trical engineering (the “give and take” 
between proton and electron, for exam- 
ple, as'a model for that between God 
and man). The book points to a new Sa- 


viour from Korea, whose timing i is re- : 


markably similar to Moon’s. 
Moon's main focus is the ie of 
den of Eden. Adam and Eve. jn- 
e by God to be joined in divine 
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matrimony, were to have been the per- 
fect parents, and form, with God, a kind 
of Trinity to shape the world. But Eve 
sinned by committing adultery with an 
archangel, who thereby became Satan. 
According to Moon, Jesus was supposed 
to be a second Adam, creating the per- 
fect family. His crucifixion, before he 
had a chance to marry, redeemed man- 
kind spiritually, but not physically—a 
task left over for the Lord of the Sec- 
ond Advent. In Moon’s divine account 
books, there is also a law of restitution 
that requires an “indemnity” of suffer- 
ing, especially from the Jews because 
they rejected Jesus. 

Onstage, Moon sells his ideas like a 
tub-thumping evangelist, slapping his 
fist into his hand to make a point, belt- 
ing out his words in enthusiastic Ko- 
rean, which an aide quickly translates. 
After two decades of such evangelizing, 
Moon's church and its affiliates (One 
World Crusade and the Freedom Lead- 
ership Foundation, among others) seem 
to be just hitting their stride. Although 
orthodox Christians recoil from Moon's 
teachings, the Moonists claim 600,000 
followers worldwide, with perhaps 100,- 
000 “core members" who are willing to 
give up their personal lives entirely to 
work for the master. In the U.S., there 
are some 3,000 core members, perhaps 
another 7,000 sympathizers. 

Forty Days. The core members 
— most in their 20s, many of them con- 
verts from other spiritual, psychological 
or political trips—display a dogged de- 
votion that makes even Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses look like backsliders. They are 
enthusiastic capitalists who rise at dawn 
to hit the streets with wares to exchange 
for “donations”: flowers, votive light 
candles, even peanuts. Last year, when 
Master Moon moved his international 
headquarters to Tarrytown, N.Y., mem- 
bers sold candles across the U.S. for 
seven weeks to meet the down payment 
of $300,000 on an $850,000 estate. 

Apostolic salesmanship is not all 
that is required: the movement's puri- 
tanism might impress Cotton Mather. 
There is no dating; marriage partners 
for disciples are selected by Moon and 
his lieutenants. Both men and women 
submit lists of five candidates and, after 
counseling, their leaders make a choice. 
Newly married couples must refrain 
from sex for 40 days after the wedding 
ceremony, which is the holiest act of the 
sect. Moon thunders against adultery 
and fornication; members who fall, he 
warns darkly, may never be saved. 

As for Moon himself, he married for 
the second time in 1960. His wife, a qui- 
etly beautiful. woman named Hak-Ja 
Han, has since borne him four sons and 
three daughters. Though he recently told 


followers that his wife has not yet . 
. reached his own. spiritual perfection, 


Moon is apparently confident that she 
will do so eventually. Together, his 
g makes evident, they are the 
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fhe most chilling danger, by far, is 
iB ter heating-oil shortage (TIME, 
“sibs, 1973). Last week the White 
.. ise ordered the first mandatory al- 
+ Mons of fuel that the U.S. has im- 
“TIM ince World War II. The Admin- 
;. wflion announced a wholesale ration- 
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plist priority to rural residents and 
rs, who use the fuel to dry crops. 
promised to have details of a sim- 
program for heating oil worked out 
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will be satisfied if it can merely “spread 
the discomfort out and spread it out so 
thinly that it is not going to have any 
kind of drastic effect on the economy 
or the life-style” of the public. Whether 
that goal can be accomplished, Morton 
added, is “dependent on Old Man Win- 
ter and where he strikes, how long he 
strikes and what the temperatures are.” 

Even if the winter is mild, there will 
be no shortage of other supply bottle- 
necks for consumers to gripe about. Mo- 
torists continue to encounter spotty 
shortages of gasoline, aggravated by 
continuing protest shutdowns by gas- 
station owners. The dealers, who are 
being charged more for wholesale gaso- 
line by major oil companies, demand 
that the Cost of Living Council permit 
them to post bigger increases at the 
pump than the 1¢- to 2.5¢-per-gal. boosts 
they have been allowed so far. 

Long Wait. In New York, the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Man- 
agement polled its members and found 
that products ranging from aluminum, 
copper and zinc to paper (both shipping 
boxes and office stationery), cotton, 
chemicals and corn syrup were available 
only after long waits for delivery. The 
McDonough Power Equipment Co., 
which makes lawnmowers and garden 
equipment, fears that the new plant it 
will open next spring will not be able to 
operate at capacity because it will not 
be able to get enough steel. In San Fran- 
cisco, Levi Strauss & Co. is having to 
ration blue jeans to stores because of a 
scarcity of denim. In Los Angeles, 
American Chemical Corp. is having 
trouble getting enough raw materials 
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to make plastic steering wheels, gar- 
den hoses and bottles. Capitol Records 
is trying to eke out supplies of vinyl by 
recycling old pressings. 

Some of the shortages stem from 
short-lived causes. Early this year, for 
example, Mississippi floods drowned 
some cotton fields. But most of the trou- 
ble points to basic imbalances in the 
economy. Demand has now pushed pro- 
duction in U.S. major industries to an av- 
erage 94% of capacity, a pace that is al- 
most bound to create bottlenecks and 
long waits for deliveries. A number of in- 
dustries, notably paper, steel and oil, 
have been unable to build as much ca- 
pacity as they now need; their executives 
often grumble that environmentalists 
are to blame. 

Many economists and businessmen 
stress a third reason for shortages: price 
controls. Critics charge that by prevent- 
ing companies from raising prices of fin- 
ished products as high as the market will 
bear, the controls have also made it im- 
possible for American industrialists to 
pay the high prices that such materials 
as copper, cotton, wool, lumber and 
chemicals now command on world mar- 
kets. Inevitably, the goods are being car- 
tied off by foreign buyers, especially the 
Japanese. (“The Japanese have bought 
up every pound of wool in the world!” a 
New York buyer hyperbolically ex- 
claims.) Says Alan Greenspan, a mem- 
ber of TIME’s Board of Economists: “We 
have prices being suppressed by the con- 
trol program under the world level. We 
would have no shortage at all if pric 
were allowed to rise.” à 

Even such liberal economists as Ar- 
thur Okun of The Brookings Institution 
concede that controls could be lifted on 
Xhe products that are most scarce. But 
that is not the only answer. The increas- 
ing dependence of the U.S. on foreign 
raw materials indicates that the nation 
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has been living beyond its means. In the 
energy field, in particular, the country 
badly needs a conservation program to 
prevent waste. As Government spokes- 
men have pointed out, if every thermo- 
stat in the U.S. were set three degrees 
lower this winter, the nation could save 
at least 300,000 bbl. of fuel a day. If mo- 
torists would slow down from 70 to 60 
m.p.h., their cars would consume 117% 
less gasoline; a car driven at 50 m.p.h. 
will burn 23% less. After decades of con- 
gratulating itself on its abundance, the 
US. could use a dose of old-fashioned 
New England frugality. 


AUTOS 


The New-Model Gamble 


The new car models are rolling into 
showrooms around the U.S. with little 
of the chrome-plated mystique and 
high public excitement of old. Annual 
styling changes have been de-empha- 
sized, and attention is being focused on 
driving safety and clean air. But if the 
hoopla of other seasons is conspicuous 
by its absence, car makers are no less 
concerned about the public’s reaction to 
their products. Detroit executives almost 
unanimously expect a general economic 
slackening to slow the industry's blis- 
tering sales pace from a record 11.7 mil- 
lion cars this year to 11 million or fewer 
in 1974. Which companies will lose the 
least from the predicted decline depends 
heavily on which new models most pique 
the buyers' fancy. : 

The biggest change this year is in 
product mix. Cheaply operated small 
cars are expected to account for perhaps 
4596 of all 1974 models sold, v. 4096 in 
the model year that just ended. Though 
automakers earn their richest profits on 
big cars, they are turning out all the 
small autos that they can, and even so 
may be unable to meet demand. Gen- 

eral Motors is spending $300 million to 
increase production, most of it for its 
compacts, Nova and Omega, and its sub- 
compact Vega. Ford has started a $250 
million construction program to boost 


2 Indicator of the Week 


It seemed almost too good to be 
"true. After a summer of roller coast- 
ing up and down, the Wholesale 
Price Index for September dropped 
; 1.5%, seasonally adjusted—its steep- 
est slide in a quarter-century. Prices 
of farm goods, the worst culprits in 


- this year’s inflationary saga, led the 


decline, dropping 5.2%. Costs for 
livestock, corn, vegetables, fruit, live 
poultry and eggs were all substantial- 
ly lower. 3 CAE eMe 
Alas, it was too good t 
The September fall in wholes 
prices canceled only part of 
dex’s explosive 6.2% rise in ug 
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SAFER SEAT BELTS .,. AIR BAG IN ACTION ... & HIGHLY TOUTED MUSTANG II 
A lot less hoopla, but plenty of gaudy accessories. 


output of its Pintos, Comets and Mav- 
ericks. Chrysler is also expanding pro- 
duction facilities for its Valiant and Dart 
compacts. To fatten the relatively slen- 
der profits from smaller cars, manufac- 
turers are loading the 1974 compacts 
with all kinds of optional items, such as 
Juxurious vinyl and wood-grain interiors 
and air conditioners. x 

The car getting the most flamboyant 
promotion is the Mustang II, with which 
Ford President Lee Iacocca hopes to re- 
peat the personal triumph he scored by 
bringing out the original Mustang in 
1965. After years of growing longer and 
heavier, the Mustang has been restyled 
into a car a bit smaller than the original 
—one of the rare cases in which Detroit 
has shrunk the size of an existing model. 
The Mustang Ms recommended basic 
price is $2,895 (about $500 more than 
the 1973 Mustang), but fully equipped 
with options it can run to more than 
$4,000; Iacocca sees it as the first of a 
new class of “luxury small cars." Ford 


Administration spokesmen quickly 
warned consumers not to expect a 
sudden downturn in store prices; in- 
deed, Herbert Stein, chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, 
bluntly predicted a continued “fairly 
rapid rise in retail food prices” in the 
next six months. Industrial prices, 
which most economists regard as a 
better gauge of basic inflationary 
trends than mercurial farm prices, 
rose a substantial .7%. Even if the 
rise in living costs tapers off some- 
what in the months ahead, the con- 
umer would still not be getting any 
gain. Despite the September drop, - 
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iithough the world's growing de- 
ence on petroleum seems to guar- 
fe it a prosperous future, Gulf Oil 
as been casting a covetous eye on 
jpanies in unrelated industries. Last 
itannounced which it would like to 
hicago’s CNA Financial Corp. 
evenue: $1.6 billion), which has 
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lestate. Gulf proposes to pay in 
es worth roughly $800 million, 
g the prospective acquisition one 


taking over CNA, Gulf manage- 
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EYECATCHERS 


Outspoken Adviser 


“I have found,” President Nixon 
told his press conference last week, “that 
economists are the most independent 
breed of the human species, except for 
members of the press." With good rea- 
son, the President was referring specif- 
ically to William J. Fellner, 68, whom 
he has nominated to the three-member 
Council of Economic Advisers. His Sen- 
ate confirmation hearings had not even 
begun when Fellner advised the Admin- 
istration to stop trying to get the un- 
employment rate down to 4% and coun- 
seled acceptance of a 5% rate as more 
realistic. For good measure, he criticized 
the Administration for overstimulating 
the economy last year, advocated rapid 
junking of Phase IV price controls, 
and also declared that he would risk 
bringing on a recession in order to 
get inflation under 
control. 

The testy im- 
pression left by 
those remarks is 
not quite the one 
that the Hungari- 
an-born Fellner, 
who arrived in the 
US. in 1939, made 
on his colleagues 
at Yale, where he 
taught for 21 years 
before retiring in 
June. They re- 
member him as a scholar of grave old- 
world courtesy who developed a surpris- 
ing facility as an amateur bartender (he 
is one of the few people left who knows 
how to mix a sidecar) He has, how- 
ever, been acquiring a reputation as a 
hard-liner on inflation and as a holder 
of what Nixon wryly described as “rath- 
er, shall we say, outspoken” views. Fell- 


FELLNER 


ner’s views are, in fact, not all that un- | 


usual. His daring in voicing them out 
loud assuredly is—and it promises some 
lively times on the CEA, especially if, as 
rumored, Fellner eventually succeeds 
Herbert Stein as head of the council. 


Eastern’s Purger 


As chairman and chief executive of 
Eastern Air Lines since 1963, Floyd D. 
Hall, 57, a handsome former pilot, might 
well be thought accountable for the 
financial tailspin that may cause the line 
to report a loss of as much as $30 mil- 
lion this year, v. a profit of nearly $20 
million in 1972. But Hall’s reaction has 
been to start a purge of the rest of the 
management. Recently, three of East- 
ern’s 59 vice presidents left the compa- 
ny, and another three were reassigned, 
following about a dozen executives of 
slightly lower rank. Last week the 
shake-up was climaxed by the resigna- 
tion of President Samuel L. Higginbot- 
tom, 52, an engineer who had been 
Hall’s No. 2 man since 1970. 

Pinning responsibility for the slump 


is difficult. East- 
ern’s traffic has 
not. come up to 
expectations, ear- 
ly operating costs 
of its Lockheed 
L-1011 were much 
higher than antic- 
ipated, and East- 
ern was badly hurt 
by the December 
crash of an L-1011 
in the Everglades, 
which has official- 
ly been blamed on 
pilot error..In any 
case, there is no question that Hall is 
now in total command, and will have 
to take responsibility for what happens 
next. His most immediate task is to con- 
vince skeptical banks and brokers, some 
of whom are recommending that their 
clients sell Eastern stock, that he has a 
practical plan for pulling out of the nose- 
dive. As first steps, he announced a pro- 
gram of layoffs, slashes in next year’s 
ad and capital spending budgets, and a 
10% salary cut for Eastern executives. 


HALL 


Highflying Ghost 


Italian businessmen call Eugenio 
Cefis “the ghost” because of his aver- 
sion to publicity. The low-profile ap- 
proach is understandable. A former 
anti-Nazi resistance fighter and onetime 
head of ENI, the government oil agen- 
cy. Cefis indulges an un-Italian pre- 
dilection for sandwich-and-milk lunches 
at his desk. In 1971, at the age of 50, 
he became the head of Montedison 
S.p.A., Italy’s biggest industrial concern 
but a shaky one. He promptly spun off 
about 15% of its operations and began 
a series of acquisitions that made Mont- 
edison the producer of 80% of Italy’s 
synthetic fibers, 33% of its chemicals, 
10%. of its pharmaceuticals and 4096 
of its department-store sales. Still, op- 
erating losses in 1971 and 1972 av- 
eraged $350 million a year. Now the 
headlines are better for the ghost, and 
Montedison sales for the first six months 
of this year are up 16.4% from the 
same period in 1972. Recently Cefis 
turned up in Moscow to sign a deal 
under which Montedison will build sev- 
en chemical plants for the Soviet Union 
for a price of $500 million. The trans- 
action breaks a two-year slump in Ital- 
ian-Soviet trade. 
With Soviet mon- 
€y beginning to 
come in, and the 
benefits of his re- ‘ 
organization tak-  ~ 
ing hold, Cefi 
predicts, in one 
his rare pub 
comments, t 
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CORPORATIONS 
The Razor's Edge at STP 


Rotund Andy Granatelli, chairman 
of STP Corp., has become one of tele- 
vision's most familiar—indeed, un- 
avoidable—commercial pitchmen, tout- 
ing his much criticized engine-oil ad- 
ditive as the “racer’s edge." A little more 
than a week ago, Granatelli, 50, got the 
razor's edge when his board of directors 
abruptly cut him loose and replaced him 
with John J. Hooker Jr., entrepreneur 
and sometime politician. Hooker was 
hand-picked by Derald H. Ruttenberg, 
chairman of the widely diversified Stu- 
debaker-Worthington Inc., which owns 
'a controlling interest in STP. The keen- 
ly publicity-conscious Granatelli was al- 
most as incensed by what he believed 
was inadequate press coverage of his 
ouster as by the firing itself. Groused 
Andy: “I don't know how that can hap- 
pen when a company our size releases 
the man who is the company." 
Flamboyant, loquacious and abra- 
sively opinionated, Granatelli’s chief 
role at STP was that of promoter. He 
regularly lavished up to a quarter of the 
company’s annual income on: advertis- 
ing, in which he and his wife Dolly 
played starring roles, and on sponsoring 
cars bearing the STP label and Day-Glo 
red colors in major auto races such as 
the Indianapolis 500. In ten years as 
president, he built STP sales from 
$9.000,000 a year to almost $100 mil- 
lion and expanded the line to include 
oil filters, engine-block heaters and anti- 
pollution devices. Granatelli collected 
one of the fattest incomes in American 
business: about $230,000 a year. 
In recent years, however, Granatelli 
. increased his already astonishing pro- 
motional spending to offset the impact 
of charges that STP additive was of lit- 
tle, if any help for engines. Though the 
company's sales rose slightly in 1972, net 


GRANATELLI IN TV COMMERCIAL 
Fat, flamboyant and fired. 
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profit skidded by $1.7 million, to $6.7 
million. Granatelli was drawn into open 
disagreement with his fellow directors, 
especially Ruttenberg, who arguéd un- 
successfully for a cutback in the costly 
ad budget. Apparently Ruttenberg 
seized the opportunity to persuade the 
board to dump Granatelli after a pre- 
liminary company report estimated that 
third-quarter earnings would again be 
down sharply—even though most of the 
decline-was caused by the Government's 
summer price freeze. 

Hooker, 43, the man who replaces 
Granatelli, has a kind of Midas-in-re- 
verse track record. Almost all of his 
business enterprises—including Minnie 
Pearl’s Chicken System, Mahalia Jack- 
son's Chicken System and the Royal 
Castle fast-food operation in Miami 


: —have been unsuccessful. Southern aris- 


tocrat, he ran twice for Governor of Ten- 
nessee and lost both times. Said an 
earnest Hooker last week: "I really don't 
know the reason for the change." 


OIL 


Political Pipeline 


e Even before the Six-Day War of 
1967 shut down the Suez Canal, Egyp- 
tians and oil men—to say nothing of 
their customers in the West—dreamed 
of a pipeline linking the Red and Med- 
iterranean seas. Such a link (see map fol- 
lowing page) would make unnecessary 
the costly circumnavigation of Africa by 
the giant tankers (too fat to fit the ca- 
nal) that now deliver Arab oil to Eu- 
ropean refineries. It would-also produce 
revenues that would go a long way to- 
ward filling the big hole left in the Egyp- 
tian treasury by the closing of the canal. 
For all its promise, though, the pipeline 
seemed as unattainable as permanent 
peace in the Middle East—until last 
week, when the Egyptian government 
announced that an American firm had 
been hired to build it. Smack in the mid- 
dle of the deal was Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., Inc., a big American in- 
vestment banking firm of the kind that 
militant Arabs have often denounced as 
instruments of American imperialism. 

The $345 million package is the big- 
gest project involving Americans to be 
started in Egypt since 1956, when John 


" Foster Dulles, then Secretary of State, 


withdrew an offer of U.S. aid for the 


: Aswan High Dam. Appropriately 


enough, it was arranged by an Egyptian- 
born Lebanese: reddish-haired, bespec- 
tacled Roger Tamraz, 34, a Harvard 
Business School graduate who heads 
Kidder, Peabody’s Mideast office. He 


- plucked the contract from a consortium 


of 16 European firms that had signed a 
preliminary agreement to build the pipe- 
line in 1971. Says Tamraz: “It was 
straight out of the golden age of mer- 
chant banking, before accountants and 
clerks took over so much of it." 

; The coup was made possible by daw- 
dling by the Europeans, Earlier this 
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; rather than a minuet, 
en Times Square rather 
SE polite dinner party for twelve. The 
Phowl of tailgating occurs when the 
B Bay Packers visit the Minnesota 
fies, TIME Correspondent Margue- 
Michaels attended one such blast in 
nington, Minn. Her report: 
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of Sunday's events: "Wake 8 am. 
—Green Bay fans calisthenics; 8:30 a.m. 
—Viking fans calisthenics.” Wine 
drinking and “rest” come next, leaving 
three hours for a breakfast of eggs, pan- 
cakes, sausage and more wine, 

By 10:30 a.m., Bill Braman, a car- 
pet wholesaler-from Minneapolis, and 
his wife Ginny have their 12-ft. bam- 
boo pole set up, aflutter with a weath- 
ered Vikings pennant. It marks their 
“Outside Stadium Club —a takeoff on 
the posh inside Stadium Club for 
wealthy ticket holders. “Only differ- 
ence,” says Ginny, “is that they have a 
toilet and we don’t.” The Bramans, pi- 
oneers of Minnesota tailgating, have 
been throwing parties since 1961. They 
are traditionalists with rules for their 
party: no gambling, no chewing out the 
players after a bad game, no hard li- 
quor. The restrictions do not deter Vi- 
kings players from congregating at the 
Braman "club" after the game, swap- 
ping stories, and drinking beer, which 
the Bramans do permit. “I look for the 
pennant on the bamboo stick after ev- 
ery home game;" says Defensive Line- 
man Bob Lurtsema. “If I can't find it, I 
go back to get a pair of binoculars.” 

There are other kinds of reunions. 
Insurance Salesman Dave LaVine of 
Minneapolis is one of the regulars who 
can always be counted on to hold a great 
party. This year LaVine blew some $600 
outfitting his 40-ft. rented trailer with 
enough goodies to treat 200 friends, cli- 
entsand old Sigma Alpha Epsilon broth- 
ers. *We flew all the way out here from 
Manhattan," says. Bill Shallberg, who 
came out with his wife Suzie. "This is 
where the real pro football fans are." 


e 


TAILGATERS 
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The level of liquor consumption of- 
ten calls for some precautionary mea- 
sures to remind revelers of the dangers 
of drunken driving. Two trailers from 
the Hennepin County Alcohol Safety 
Project offer breath tests to volunteers 
who want to know their intoxication lev- 
els. The police administer the program 
and drive the vans, but are good sports 
about leaving before the tailgaters drive 
off. Says Policeman Don Bowles, “If we 
stayed any longer, we'd have to arrest 
half the people here." 

Honeymoon Half. The game itself 
is only an interlude between the morn- 
ing celebrations and the victory or con- 
solation sessions held afterward. It is 
time for nostalgia—not for reliving old 
games, but for recalling old tailgating 
lore. For instance, many remember the 
197] event when a couple got married 
next to their Winnebago camper and be- 
gan their honeymoon at half time. No 
weddings occurred this time, but still 
many were reluctant to leave. “Not ev- 
eryone can get out of the parking lot at 
once,” slurred one hanger-on who kept 
it up way past 6 p.m., when even the 
boys in Joe Tomaszewski's Polish Show 
Band had packed up and left. 

"God, this was a great party," says 
Nick Pavelich, a crane operator who 
had driven his Winnebago 173 miles 
from Grand Rapids. “lve heard so 
much about tailgating I thought just one 
time I’m going to see one." Nick and 
his wife Carol, like some others, decid- 
ed that football tickets were the least im- 
portant aspect of the day. They and their 
pals sat in a Winnebago, next to their 
Grain Belt beer, and watched the Vi- 
kings beat the Packers on TV. 


SKIP HEINE 


DANCING TO THE POLISH SHOW BAND IN BLOOMINGTON 


Roast beef and beans instead of chicken and Chablis. 
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Disney: Mousebrow to Highbrow 


The staff cafeteria is immaculate, lit 
with fluorescence and perked up by leaf- 
green supergraphics. Four dwarfs and a 
brown nylon-shag bear stand at the 
counter, ordering chipped beef. Their 
human faces, pinheads emerging from 
their neck-holes, look tiny, naked and 
grumpy. Across a wide cinder-block cor- 
ridor whose ceiling is wreathed like a 
battleships with gas pipes and power 
mains, more ducks and mice are dis- 
appearing into the mask room. REMOVE 
YOUR HEAD AND PLACE ON TABLE 
AFTER ENTERING, à notice com- 
mands; the racks are full of fa- 
miliar visages, the icons of one's 
childhood, Mickey and Pluto 
and the others blown up to 
preternatural size, then guil- 
lotined; their eyes goggle from 
the shelves like big affable 
poached eggs. There is even a 
set of coolant waistcoats, their 
design a spin-off from NASA; 
. they circulate a chemical re- 
frigerant round the body. In 
this humid and swampy 
acreage of Florida, every hot 
duck on Main Street contains 
a hotter man wildly signaling 
to be let out. 
Farther down the corridor 
is the computer room, which 
controls the “audio-anima- 
tronic” displays: banks of 
thick cassettes slotted into a 
blinking steel wall, 14-track 
tape loops piling and swish- 
ing inside their moon-shaped 
Plexiglas boxes, running 
across the heads like sepia 
fettucine. Every second, mil- 
lions of impulses skitter down 
the cables, linking the Real- 
world beneath the podium to the Magic 
Kingdom: the Bear Jamboree plunks 
and toots, holographic phantoms squeak 
and gibber among the cobwebs of the 
Haunted Mansion, and in the ante- 
chamber of the Moon Rocket in: Tomor- 
rowland, a robot scientist holds a con- 
versation with a scarcely less robotic 
Disney World hostess. 
^t was through these latitudes that 
Ponce de León stumbled in 1513, seek- 
ing the fountain of perpetual youth. Tt 


was not there. Now it is, The Walt Dis- . 
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a plane of unremitting kitsch, sustained 
by the most advanced technology ever 
brought to the service of entertainment. 

One would be wrong to suppose that 
Disney—or the “imagineers” who car- 
ried this project forward after he died 
in 1966—planned his World from the 
outside in, starting with an audience and 
then successfully condescending to it. “I 
don’t make films exclusively for chil- 
dren,” Walter Elias Disney once re- 
marked. “I make them to suit myself, 
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hoping they will also suit the audience." 
As on film, so in the environments: Dis- 
ney was nothing if not an expressionist, 
and he built the old Magic Kingdom in 
Anaheim, Calif., and the new one in Or- 
lando to please himself. Disney World 
is a pure feat of self-projection in which 
neurosis and imagination are rendered 
equally concrete. One instinctive re- 
sponse is to turn away from Disney. 
After all, the promotional goo about 
magic, warmth and wonder that has 
been ladled over him and his works in 
the past 20 years would make even Bam- 
bi puke. But Disney’s really interesting 
side was not the fabled rapport with chil- 
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ing high art can be identified almost to 
the frame: it happened when, in Fan- 
tasia, Mickey Mouse clambered up on 
the (real) podium and shook hands with 
the (real) conductor Leopold Stokowski. 
High and low art collapsed into one an- 
other. It was inevitably Mickey who 
made Stokowski more of a star by the 
handshake, not the other way round. 
The gesture made Pop art possible and, 
after a gestation of nearly 20 years, it 
duly arrived in a flurry of mice: Roy 
Lichtenstein is said to have happened 
on his comic-strip idiom after his son 
asked him to prove he was a real artist 
by drawing a Mickey. Claes Oldenburg 
— whose obsessive and imperious fan- 
tasy about turning the whole environ- 
ment into one Oldenburg is the closest 
thing high art has to what Disney World 
achieves—has based whole series of 
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VISITING PINOCCHIO & THE BIG BAD WOLF 
The gesture that made pop art possible. 


sculptures, multiples and drawings on 
the Mouse. 

What this fitful leakage across the 
culture gap meant was set forth by Rich- 
ard Schickel in The Disney Version 
(1968), a book that is still the best dis- 
section of Disney. “It is the business of 
art to expand consciousness, while it is 
the business of mass communication to 
reduce it. At best this swiftly consum- 
mated reduction is to a series of arche- 
types; at worst it is to a series of sim- 
plistic stereotypes.” Disney’s use of fine- 
art images usually came down to 
stereotype, for it worried him not to have 
things clear-cut. He understood business 
but not richness, which is why the in- 
teriors and garden sequences of the 
prince’s castle in Cinderella came out 


with the nasty polystyrene glamour 
(twinkledust and all) of the Fontaine- 
bleau lobby in Miami Beach. 

Since the 'S0s—since Bambi in 
1942, some would say—the reduction 
has gone even. further. acting on Dis- 
ney’s earlier work in a steady process of 
self-cannibalization that increases to the 
extent that the early Disney is seen as 
high art. The animals get cuter and more 
anthropomorphic, the forest glade more 
compulsively spotless, the characters 
blander; and having deprived Mickey of 
his rattishness, Donald Duck of his foul 
and treacherous temper, the Disney stu- 
dio had no qualms about ruining Alice 
in Wonderland or Kipling’s Jungle Book 
for the kids as well. Yet within the nat- 
ural bounds of his style, especially up to 
the late “30s and his masterpiece Pinoc- 
chio, Disney repeatedly pulled sequences 
and single images that seem des- 
tined to survive as long as the 
history of cinema itself: the hi- 
larious ballet of hippos, croco- 
diles and bemused ostrich in 
Fantasia, the terrifying image of 
little Jiminy Cricket perched on 
the eyeball of Monstro the 
Whale in Pinocchio, the sight of 
Dopey with diamonds screwed 
into his face like monocles, 
whirling his multiplied eyes 
within their facets. Such things 
are the real stuff, and any smart 
five-year-old can distinguish 
them from the cyclamate guck 
of late Disney. 

But the specific works are 
less important than the atmo- 
sphere Disney created. Art, or 
some kinds of it (visionary, sur- 
realist, erotic), has the power 
to expand the limits of fantasy. 
Disney could not push those too 
far without ceasing to be Mr. 
Clean, the celluloid geneticist 
who ingeniously bred the anus 
and genitals out of the animal 
kingdom, the trusted entertainer 
whose mandate was to give chil- 
dren the dreams adults like them 
to have. And so his achievement 
became a large shift in the lim- 
its of unreality, which is not by 
any means the same thing as 
art. The shows and puppetry 
at Disney World, like the recent Dis- 
ney films, are quite without power to 
stimulate the imagination. The old sym- 
bolism of Carnival is lost and buried; 
Disney cleaned it up, and in the pro- 
cess illuminated a law that might well 
bear his name—that when illusion be- 
comes too perfect, one loses interest 
and instead focuses on the backstage 
machinery. The real magic of the Mag- 
ic Kingdom is everything a paying vis- 
itor doesn't see: the stupendous tech- 
nology behind these dinky scaled-down 
Main Sireet facades, artificial lakes an 
unsubmersible Jules Verne sub 
on rails. In this, Disney's 50t 
versary year, it appears. 
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HURRICANE ELLEN OVER ATLANTIC LAST MONTH AS SEEN FROM SKYLAB 


Readjusting to Gravity | 


The prime objective of the Skylab 2 mis- 
sion was to test how well humans can 
live and work in space. But Astronauts 
Al Bean, Jack Lousma and Owen Gar- 
riott also had another important goal: 
observing the earth. Last week, as sci- 
entists began assessing the results of the 
record-breaking journey (during which 
Skylab 2 circled the earth 859 times in 
more than 59 days), NASA released some 
of the astronauts’ photographic hand- 
iwork. The stunning earth pictures 
ranged from such geological phenomena 
as craters on snow-capped volcanoes to 
sweeping views of Hurricane Ellen to 


SPIDER ARABELLA AT WORK 


an unusual formation of swirling clouds 
known as the Von Karman vortex (af- 
ter the aeronautical pioneer) over the 
Mexican island of Guadalupe off Baja 
California. 

Only a week after splashdown, the 
astronauts were already settling back 
into a full workaday routine in Hous- 
ton. Lousma and Garriott, both phys- 
ical fitness: buffs, had resumed jogging. 
Doctors reported that all three crew 
members were recovering their strength 
at a faster pace than the first Skylab 
team, perhaps because of a stepped-up 
conditioning program. 

In contrast to the astronauts, other 
passengers aboard Skylab did not do so 
well on their return to earth. The tiny 
minnows that were born aboard the 
space station died after their arrival in 
Houston; Arabella, the surviving spider 
who had quickly mastered the art of 
weaving her web in zero-G, was found 
dead in her vial by NASA doctors. 

Still, the readjustment to gravity was 
not always easy. Lousma, for example, 
accidentally let a bottle of aftershave 
lotion smash on the bathroom floor 
when he momentarily forgot that he 


UNUSUAL CLOUD VORTICES OVER MEXICAN ISLAND OF GUADALUPE NEAR BAJA CALIFORNIA 
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tion would stabilize at 6 billion people. 
Life expectancy would rise, pollution 
would be under control and technology 
would manage to forestall such crises as 
famine and industrial collapse. . 

Rejected for publication by the U.S. 
journal Science before Nature printed 
it, Boyle’s paper has already stirred up 
a new scientific row. Meadows, refus- 
ing to change his apocalyptic vision, vig- 
orously denies that any typographical 
errors crept into the published results. 
He adds: “Every single conclusion that 
we reported has no relationship to the 
error purported by Boyle.” But Boyle 
points out that his computer runs all 
check out in other respects with the pro- 
jections in the book—a good indication, 
he feels, that the program he used was 
the same as the one on which the book 
was based. Beyond this, Boyle shares 
the view of many computer experts that 
so many factors are involved in math- 
ematical modeling on a global scale 
that even the best computer programs 
are still far too crude to make really 
accurate predictions. 


Those Window Pains 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co.’s $95 million headquarters in 
Boston may be the most famous new 
building in the U.S.—and all because of 
its window pains. The 60-story tower is 
supposed to be sheathed with 10,344 
windows of a double-paned insulating 
glass that reflect the Copley Square sur- 
roundings. Trouble is, about 3,500 of 
those windows have cracked, and some 
of them have even fallen off the building, 
delaying occupancy for months. 

‘As word of the window woes spread, 
suggestions began to flow to Hancock 
executives from all over the nation. A 
Cleveland man proposed boring tiny 
holes in each pane to equalize pressure 
inside and out. A Maryland convict ad- 
vised Hancock to put boxes under each 
window to catch the glass fragments. 
One superstitious woman even told the 
insurance company to “sell the build- 
ing,” since every broken mirror-window 
represented seven years of bad luck 
—20,000 years of it in total. Instead, 
each flawed window has been tempo- 
rarily replaced with sheets of plywood, 
leading Bostonians to nickname the 
building “the Plywood Palace” 

What caused the problem? With a 
number of lawsuits possibly in the off- 
ing, no one is saying, But last week Han- 
cock and its architects, I.M. Pei & Part- 
ners, announced a solution. Over a 
period of seven months, every single 
window will be replaced with heat-treat- 
ed glass of the kind used in safety doors. 
The estimated cost: between $5,000,000 
and $7,000,000. 


Sicker Transit 


Helping the nation’s cities to unsnarl 
their traffic jams might seem a top-pri- 
ority issue for the Federal Government. 
But the most practical way to do so 
—partly subsidizing urban mass-transit 
systems—raises fierce controversy. 
Members of Congress from suburban 
and rural areas argue that cities should 
pay for their own transit. President Nix- 
on also opposes the subsidies, saying 
they would strain the federal budget. 

But good ideas die hard. Last month 
the Senate passed a bill authorizing $800 
million to help pay for the ever-rising 
costs of city mass-transit over the next 
two years. Last week the House ap- 
proved a similar measure by a vote of 
219-195. If the differences between the 
two versions can be ironed out, the bill 
will go to the President—for an almost 
certain veto. Congressional proponents 
will probably not be able to muster 
enough votes to override that veto. Re- 
sult: public transportation in most U.S. 
cities will remain inadequate. 
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DANI & LÉAUD 


A Sly, Loving Tribute to Film Making 


DAY FOR NIGHT 
Directed by FRANGOIS TRUFFAUT 
Screenplay by FRANGOIS TRUFFAUT, JEAN- 
LOUIS RICHARD and SUZANNE SCHIFFMAN 


A long, finely choreographed street 
scene: clusters.of people move easily 
along or hurry out of a Métro entrance. 
We see, then lose, a young man. A red 
sports car drives by; a mother wheels a 
carriage along the sidewalk; a man 
walks casually until he meets the young 
man, who has slipped back into the 
frame. The two stare at each other in 
questioning, quiet hostility for a mo- 
ment. Then the boy slaps the man across 
the face. 

“Cut!” calls a voice. The film goes 
on, but suddenly the director appears 
on the screen, giving his actors a cri- 
tique of the take. The red sports car 
moved out of the shot too soon. There 
was not enough background action. 
Some of the extras did not come out of 
the Métro entrance fast enough. 

We are momentarily disoriented, 
startled, a little frustrated. It is as ifa ma- 
gician performed a beautiful trick, then 
pulled back the curtains to show how 
he did it. This new movie of Truffaut's 
is just such a revelation, a sly and lov- 


ing tribute to the elaborate and inspir- 
ing chaos of film making-—and Truf- 
faut's funniest, shrewdest, most relaxed 
work in some time. 

Day for Night (the title is film mak- 
er's argot for photographing scenes in 
daylight to make them look like night) 
recounts the frustrations, compensations 
and intramural emotional crises of a 
crew on location in Nice to shoot a mov- 
ie called Meer Pamela. “Shooting a film 
is like taking a stagecoach ride in the 
Old West,” says the director (deftly 
played by Truffaut himself). “First you 
hope to have a nice trip. Then you just 
hope to reach your destination.” 

The cast and crew abound in the 
sort of personalities that would be rec- 
ognizable in any film company. There 
is the eager, flustered young leading man 
(Jean-Pierre Léaud); the older leading 
man with the assurance of experience 
(Jean-Pierre Aumont); and the older 
leading woman who drinks too much 
and muddles her. scenes (Valentina 
Cortése). There is the young leading 
woman, an American who has just re- 
covered from a nervous breakdown and 
is making her first film in over a year 
(Jacqueline Bisset); the film groupie who 
starts out as a script girl and ends up run- 


TRUFFAUT (RIGHT) SHOOTING THE MOVIE WITHIN A MOVIE IN DAY FOR NIGHT 
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With TIME, an advertiser 
can choose between the 
two — or among a hun- 
dred other editions that 
cover entire continents, 
countries, provinces and 
individual cities. Depend- 
ing upon the size and 
location of his markets, 
he can address TIME 
readers around the globe 
or throughout Asia or 
just those in Japan, the 
Philippines or Malaysia- 
Singapore. Pues 
The advertising you see 
in TIME usually repre- 
sents a cross-section of 
local and international 
businesses. When you 
pick up TIME abroad, 
however, you're apt 

to find it filled with 
unfamiliar products and 
company names, since 
different advertisers use 
this same editorial vehicle 
to reach different readers 
in the different places 
where they sell. 


With such worldwide - 
tlexibility, a wide variety 
of companies are finding 
that they can easily and 
profitably match their 
markets with TIME. 
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on his own sets. One of the many pr 
lems that plague the production of Meer - 
Pamela—an insurance company balks ^ — 
at backing a skittish leading lady—came 1 
from a similar wrangle over Julie Chris- 
tie when Truffaut was preparing Fahr- 
enheit 451. A scene ofa cat lapping milk 
off a breakfast tray, simple in concep- 
tion but tortuous in execution because- 
of a recalcitrant feline, had its origins 
in a similar sequence in. The Soft Skin. 
The prototype of Truffaut's assistant in 
the picture is his real-life ‘assistant, 
Suzanne Schiffman. 

One bit of pure fantasy in the film, 
however. is the hearing aid Truffaut 
wears for his characterization of the di- 
rector. ^I could have been thinking of 
Buriuel," Truffaut said last week in New 
York, where Day for Night opened the 
eleventh New York Film Festival. “But 
actually I had no one particular in mind. 
For me, the hearing aid is more sym- 
bolic. It emphasizes how a director is iso- 
lated during shooting, how he hears only - 
things about the film." 

Terribly Discreet. This film mak- 
er's isolation is something Truffaut car- e 
ries over into his personal life as well. E 
A slight, intense, diffident man, Truf- i 
faut lives in a modest rented apartment 
in the center of Paris. When he sees 
friends—like Fellow Film Makers 
Jacques Rivette or Claude Berri—he |. 
sees them at home over a quiet dinner. : 
Divorced from his wife, he has been seen 
with Catherine Deneuve and, most re- 
cently, Jacqueline Bisset. "It is appar- 
ent from his films that he considers 
women an important part of his life.” 
says an acquaintance. "But he is so ter- 
ribly discreet that one never knows who 
his current interest is." : 

Truffaut's favorite pastime is work, — 
usually on several things simultaneously. 
Once, when he took his two daughter 
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of the time in his hotel room reading. 
He likes to prepare a new script while | 
actually shooting another, even if the - 
two are totally different in mood. “A  - 
film maker needs to contradict himself," — 
he maintains. “Such a Gorgeous Kid  - 
Like Me, for instance, was a reaction to: 
the sadness of Two English Girls.” 

Truffaut likes to change location as 
well as pace in his films. "I always re- 


tiful to go to the movies on a day like 
this." So about three-quarters of the way 
through my films, I like to move out 
into the country, include some beautiful 
nature scenes to repay those people who. 
are sitting inside the dark theater.” 

Such an ebullient attitude towarc 
film making has, in part, made Truf 
faut one of the most affectionately 
garded of all directors. Once he and 
compatriots in the French iS 
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Jock v. Paddy 


CONFESSIONS OF A FUTURE SCOTSMAN 
by PAUL REB 
127 pages. Braziller. $5.95. 


The American novélist narrating an 
identity crisis is getting to be the An- 
cient Mariner of fiction. It is a brave 
man (or somebody from out of town): 
who doesn't cross the street when he sees 
this wild, hoary figure loping at him with 
the sandwich board reading: "But who 
am I—really?” Only a novelist who is in- 
tense enough or funny enough can con- 
tinue to hold an audience with his glit- 
tering eye when he stabs a finger in the 
air and cries: “Once upon a time there 
was this not-so-little lost ego... !” 

Paul Reb happens to be both intense 
and funny, and he writes with the odd, 
angular originality of an author who has 
been talking to himself at the typewrit- 
er for 25 years—mostly in Anchorage, 
Alaska. By all conceivable point sys- 
tems, Confessions of a Future Scotsman 
must win the Most Mature First Novel 
award for 1973. Reb is 48, and he has 
lived out quite an apprenticeship: he 
studied photography with Ansel Adams; 
he prospected (long and unsuccessfully); 
and he filled a trunk “with ten to fif- 
teen books half written, quarter written, 
or firmly in mind.” Surely he has earned 
the right to say a man is what he makes 
himself? Instead he says pretty much the 
opposite: that a man does not invent his 
identity; he is born with it, and his only 
options are to recognize it or not. 

Reb’s “future Scotsman” is a fairly 
fantastic bucko named Jack, who be- 
lieved himself to be an Irishman until 
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PAUL REB WITH HIS WIFE 
Man as an act of nature. 
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he was 20 and played the part to the 
Abbey Theater hilt. Though he grew to 
only 60% inches and had to dye his hair 
red, Jack strutted through life indulging 
in “imitation Irish ultimating” (like his 
6 ft. 3 in. father), gloriously using the 
world as his straight man. “An Irish- 
man,” Jack concludes, looking back to 
lost innocence, “can get by with things 
another man can’t.” 

When he learns his life has been no 
more real than a Paddy joke—that he 
is Scottish on both sides—the news af- 
fects Jack like expulsion from Eden. 
What is a Scotsman? Jack undergoes a 
case of nine-year shock trying to answer. 
First he becomes a non-Irishman—a 
*neutral man," practically evaporating 
in the arms,of his girl Elizabeth, a per- 
fect colleen stereotype with “about sev- 
enty-six brothers and sisters, and a 
drunken no-good father.” 

But is not-to-be-Irish enough? Can 
one make a career of being nobody, the 
“Mr. Pulp of All Existence”? A lot of 
people do, Reb suggests. Actors of the 
latest life-style, they call it being con- 
temporary. Count Jack out: he has been 
somebody once, and he must be some- 
body again. He meets his first Scotsman, 
“a moody sort” who wears tweed pants 
and smokes a pipe. The new hoot-mon 
studies his archetype and buries him- 
self in Scottish history until his eyes 
throb. At the end of this surreal little 
journal of tribal transfer, not only Jack’s 
heart but Jack’s body—packing a vol- 
ume of Robbie Burns—is en route to the 
Highlands, preparing for rebirth at 29. 

Author Reb has no Irish ancestry 
that he knows of. His father was a Hun- 
garian-born German, his mother part 
Scots with a little bit of Cherokee. In 
the book he is witty as a stock Irishman 
and dour as a stock Scotsman. But his 
ethnic comic strip is essentially a fresh 
argument for the most ancient (and the 
most forgotten) truism: that man is an 
act of nature as well as being his own ar- 
tifact. Ah, begorra, laddie, nobody can 
build the case for nature like a self-made 
artist. m Melvin Maddocks 


Travels with Honda 


THE TEMPLE OF DAWN 
by YUKIO MISHIMA 
352 pages. Knopf. $7.95. 


The serial publication of Yukio Mi- 
shima’s last works, a tetralogy.called The 
Sea of Fertility, has the eerie effect of 
making him seem the fastest and most 
prolific dead writer in history. A bit 
more than à year ago came the English 
translation of the first posthumous vol- 
ume, Spring Snow. Last summer it was 
Runaway Horses, Now we have The 
Temple of Dawn. 

Mishima sealed this literary package 
with his ritual suicide in 1970; when he 
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fein is no kinder to Freud. The great a]- 
ienist, he imagines, met his riva] Jung 
one day while strolling in Vienna, Freud 
felt faint, swooned, and sat down in the 
dust. Jung, much concerned, offered 
analysis: "We clear the air, eh, Sigmund? 
Ah yes, your passing Out was a good 
thing. Hysterical. Yes. Hysteria neuro- 
sis. But a good thing." Freud blamed the 
fall on slippery leaves. "'You passed 
out" Carl insisted. ‘Admit it. I know a 
shlip when I see one ... believe me, it 
was a healthy thing.' " Freud, much af- 
fronted, said that he would decide what 
was healthy, “and he stormed down the 
Welt Strasse, muttering ‘Sickening, sick- 
ening’ to himself.” 
Goldfein’s comedy manages the odd 
trick of being broad and donnish at the 
same time. He does Hegel with a sau- 
erbraten accent: “Vell, now, vot ve got 
here? Ve got, for shtarters, ve got Des- 
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cartes. Him and his Cogito, ergo sum ... 
Dot’s an insight?” Not every one of these ' 
brief sketches works. But the author does 
a fine turn on the Heisenberg Uncer- 
tainty Principle, and he perceives, in an 
epiphany whose correctness is apparent, 
that Economist John Maynard Keynes 
wrote not only The General Theory of 
Employment, Interest and Money, but | 
also The Myth of Sisyphus, generally 
credited to Albert Camus, and Waiting 
for Godot, which has been claimed for 
Samuel Beckett. If you don’t believe it, 
he argues, read all three works; the lan- 
guage is identical. 

Goldfein, a former teacher of his- 
tory and economics, is also a highly gift- 
ed mimic, and this fact permits a 
discovery whose triviality cannot be ex- 
aggerated: all the great thinkers of his- 
tory (except maybe Hegel, dot kraut- 
kopf) talk and think in exactly the same 
speech and prose patterns! A further 
discovery is even more exciting: These 
patterns are also those of Alan Goldfein! 
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Power Vacuum 


DO WITH ME WHAT YOU WILL 
by JOYCE CAROL OATES 
561 pages. Vanguard. $7.95. 


In replying last year to a critic who 
accused her of writing too fast, Joyce 
Carol Oates said, “If I could live long 
enough, I would like to write novels 
touching upon and including every per- 
son who lives in the United States.” With 
each new publication comes evidence 
that the lady meant exactly what she 
said. Her two most recent books have 
been about professions as well as peo- 
ple. Significantly, they are professions 
that are deeply revered and mistrusted 
for their power over life. Last year’s 
Wonderland was about doctors—an old 
medical megalomaniac and his foster 
son. The rfew novel, her sixth, concerns 


JOYCE CAROL OATES 
Fecklessness without a clue. 


lawyers. Marvin Howe is a Nietzschean 
criminal lawyer—vainglorious, corrupt, 
wondrously successful, obsessed with his 
control over people. His opposite num- 
ber is less obviously a monster. Jack 
Morrissey defends social outcasts and 
agitators, the teeming poor of Detroit. 
He lives simply, but is just as bewitched 

_ by power as Howe. 
— — Both men seem promising material 
‘for the kind of long, naturalistic novel 
— Oates writes. But two major drawbacks 
- make this one of her weakest books to 
date. The first is that writing about in- 
stitutions like the law in fiction requires 
a special knack. Oates doesn’t have it. 


hs 


She gets tangled in the threats and prom- _ 
ises of litigation, the paradoxes of le- - 


later takes i ove 
naped and brutalized by her divorc ed fi 


ther as a child, she is emotionally inert. 
As a woman she seems less unhappy 
than confused. Her customary response 
to a direct question is "I don't know." 
Needless to say, she is enigmatically 
beautiful. 

Oates’ point seems to be that both 
supermen are bested by this apparent 
power vacuum. Howe cannot stop her 
from walking out on him—without al- 
imony but picking up the $100 bills he 
flings after her. This climactic scene 
echoes Nora's liberation. in A Doll s 
House. Elena comes as close as she ever 
does to coherent motivation, She is leav- 
ing, she says, because "I would be care- 
less of my life if I stayed here ... I might 
make someone hurt me." 

Oates is seldom mentioned in the list 
of activist women writers, but one of her 
favorite themes is how women fall apart 


. through marriage and dependence on a 


man. Some are destroyed, like Dr. Pe- 
dersen's alcoholic wife in Wonderland. 
Others—like Loretta in them—survive 
and grow tougher. Elena leaves her fur- 
niture and furs to take responsiblity for 
her own life. But on the book's last page 
she fecklessly.returns to Morrissey, just 
as he seems to have got clear of their di- 
sastrous affair and adjusted himself to 
his marriage. Is she a temptress, a wan- 
ton driven by forces she cannot control? 
Or does her resolve to lead her own life 
mean that she will finally not harm Mor- 
rissey? The depressing thing is that the 
preceding 561 pages—filled with inci- 
dent; example, internal monologue, psy- 
chological speculation—do not furnish 
aclue. a Martha Duffy 


Topic A in D.C. 


THE CONGRESSMAN WHO LOVED FLAUBERT 
by WARD JUST 
178 pages. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $5.95. 


Gore Vidal, Allen Drury and Tom 
Wicker (the novelist) share with Rich- 
ard Nixon a common flaw: all have 
failed to make our capital city believ- 
able. One explanation of why- Washing- 
ton fiction is so lame may be that while 
the stages and settings are of heroic size 
and the plots involve the fate of nations, 
the figures shouting speeches and shak- 
ing swords seem absurdly tiny. 

This built-in disparity may be un- 
avoidable for a writer who insists on 
dealing at novel length with the highest 
levels of power. But by limiting his scope 
to 20 pages or so and by observing Wash- 
ington at its fascinating upper-middle 
levels, Ward Just has been able to get 
his hands on substance that can be 
worked effectively into fiction. Just's set- 
tings are the private office of a mod- 
erately important Senator, a routinely 
luxurious Spring Valley living room, the 
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ROTHMANS OF PALL RAT 
WORLD FAMOUS SINCE 1850 
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There must be a reason why Rothmans is the world's 
largest selling - most wanted - King Size Virginia. It's simply this: 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter and the best tobacco 
money can buy give you true King Size flavour. — 

Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 
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says. Why should it, with all the odds 
stacked in their favor? 

If we are getting too soft and too “ciy- 
ilized" to defend ourselves against the crim- 
inal element, then we deserve just what we 
are getting. 

WILBUR J. DOWD 

Madison, Conn. 


Sir / I have been in prison as a draft dodg- 
er, felt the utter despair it breeds, and live 
with the alienation, fear and more violent 
attitude it left with me. I cannot say wheth- 
er Jessica Mitford exaggerates, as I have 
read nothing by her. Perhaps she is sensi- 
tive to the paralyzing, terrible hopelessness 
a perceptive convict endures and must fight 
in order to survive with any pride and be- 
lief in himself, as he tries-to achieve per- 
sonal rehabilitation. Some help and a few 
decent people are found, but the prisoner 
is on his own in a world subtly the inverse 
of life outside, to which he must ultimately 
readjust while dealing simultaneously with 
his own fears of inferiority. society’s pos- 
sible disapproval, unemployment and the 
lack of friends. 

Iknow Iam not alone in believing that 
a basic change in society's outlook is the 
sole way prison reform can be achieved. 

LLOYD DENNIS 

Lodi, Calif. 


The Cuban Four 


Sir / I sincerely wonder if Judge Sirica ful- 
ly realizes the implications of his decisions 
regarding the "Forgotten Cubans" [Sept. 
24]. Their fates, not those of the high-rank- 
ing officials implicated in Watergate, will 
have the most far-reaching effects on the 
personal lives of Americans. Are we to be 
programmed and made to perform like Pav- 
lovian dogs and then condemned for what 
we do at someone else's whim and fancy? 
If so, we can only choose to balk, question 
and refuse to obey whenever we perceive 
the slightest lack of confidence or doubt in 
the wisdom of those rightfully ordained to 
be our superiors. 

NANCY A. VOGT 

Commack, N.Y. 


Sir/I was very interested in your piece 
about the forgotten Cubans. The way it was 
written makes me think we may have an- 
other Sacco-Vanzetti or Dreyfus Case on 
our hands. Paul Muni and Burgess Mere- 
dith, where are you? 

CHRISTOPHER BLAKE ~ 

Atlanta 


Sir / I protest the cruel, unusual and con- 
temptible game of cat-and-mouse that 
Judge John J. Sirica is playing with the Wa- 
tergate convicts. First, the victims are sen- 
tenced to 40 years in prison—or for the rest 
of their natural lives. 

Then there is dangled before them the 
hope that if only they confess, recant, re- 
tract and accuse others enough. the S0- 
called provisional sentences will be "re- 
viewed." But what will it take to placate 
Sirica? Who else must be dragged in, what 
else must be fabricated, before the Grand 
Inquisitor is satisfied? 

H.W. SOMERVILLE 

Toronto 


Women’s Colleges Are Best 


Sir / It was with delight, not distress, that I 
read “Women: Still Unequal’ [Oct. 1]. 
Clark Kerr reports, the Carnegie Commis- 
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sion endorses and TIME has published a fact 
that women’s colleges have known for much 
more than a decade. In single-sex institu- 
tions young women enjoy the special advan- 
tages they cannot obtain elsewhere, name- 
ly leadership positions, full participation in 
all academic activities and an abundance of 
role models. 

Moreover, the data from the 1972 
American Council on Education Freshman 
Survey suggest that women in single-sex in- 
stitutions tend to expect more of themselves 
in terms of leadership, personal achieve- 
ment, social and political responsibility, 
and service to society. 

HELEN THOMPSON, B.V.M. 

Academic Dean 

Clarke College 

Dubuque, Iowa 


Votes for Jackson 


Sir / To surrender by compromise on the 
Jackson amendment [Oct. 1] would be to be- 
tray and seal the fate of the many Sakha- 
rovs, the countless brave men and women 
of the U.S.S.R. who have put their necks 
out for the freedom that we always shout 
about and supposedly fight wars for. Shame 
on you for suggesting compromise. 

We have both the right and the duty 
to our ideals to deny our highly valued 
most-favored-nation status to any govern- 
ment that denies the basic right of emigra- 
tion to its people. We are, after all, a nation 
of emigrants. Are we to look away at a time 
when we can help? Not to use our power is 
to fail our own future generations. 

JOSEPH D. KRAMER 

Skokie, Ill. 


Sir / Like probably every naturalized 
American from Eastern Europe, I am 
strongly supporting the Jackson amend- 
ment. I could not believe that our new Sec- 
retary of State, Henry Kissinger, is oppos- 
ing it. 

“Fair play” regarding mutual nonin- 
tervention between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union irritates me. Many Americans naive- 
ly employ the principles of the democratic 
process at home to an international level. 
The Soviet Union is not a partner with a 
mere "different opinion" but a rigid totali- 
tarian regime of a small ruling minority. 

The question of trade with the Soviet 
Union stinks of hypocrisy. American trade 
with the Soviets is strengthening the firm 
grip of the Communist oligarchy over the 
Russian people, and at the same time 
our Government's selling to the Soviet 
Union at the expense of the American do- 
mestic market is cheating the American 
people. 

MIROSLAV NOVOTNY 

Kaneohe, Hawaii 


Sir / In support of the Jackson amendment 
and of Sakharov, Solzhenitsyn, et al., may 

I suggest that the most meaningful and last- 
ing détente will come about when the peo- 

le as well as the leaders meet and mingle 

reely in the marketplace of ideas. But trav- 
el the non-Communist world over, and you 
will not meet one Russian who is not in gov- 
ernment service or with a KGB-monitored 
group. It is this closed system that we must 
penetrate, using whatever nonmilitary le- 
verage we possess. 

Can we in conscience leave to the 
Communist regimes these millions of peo- 
ple whose voices are left to twist slowly in 
the Siberian wind? 

ROBERT F. KINGSLEY 

Heidelberg. 


Sir / You give too much credence t 
nev's belief in “noninterferenc 


affairs” of other countries. 


ent, TIME Magazine, CPO Box 
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raves and rants more than Russia in the 
U.N. about the internal affairs of Rhodesia 
and South Africa? 

Also, if we cannot take even the mild 
step of the Jackson amendment, how can 
we continue to engage in any sanctions 
against Rhodesia? 

ROBERT BOSTWICK 

Somerset, N.J. 


Scientists to the Helm 


Sir / There was nothing arcane about the 
approaching energy crisis [Oct. 8]. The pres- 
ent situation could be predicted (and was) 
atleast a decade ago. Remember how Lyn- 
don Johnson was laughed at for turning off 
the lights in the White House? Instead of 
going to the moon, we should have gone to 
the earth. The energy is there, and it will be 
produced—but not before we have paid 
tribute to our Arab energy masters. 

How could we avoid similar techno- 
logical traps in the future? Scientists and en- 
gineers must get into powerful positions in 
the Government of the country; a Depart- 
ment of Science and Technology must be 
formed promptly. The rank and file of the 
technological societies must take more in- 
terest in the business of politics, and more 
technically trained individuals must offer 
themselves as candidates for public office. 

ALAN C. NIXON 

President 

American Chemical Society 

Berkeley. Calif. 


Allende the Undemocrat 


Sir / To put what happened in Chile ina dif- 
ferent perspective, just suppose that Nixon: 
seized control of the big companies (from 


Informati 


on: SHARP CORPORATION: 22-22 Nagaike-cho, Abeno-ku, Osaka, Japani | 


which people like Stewart Mott derive their 
million-plus, nontaxed incomes so that they 
can donate $200,000 plus to the McGovern 
campaign); parceled out the Kennedy prop- 
erties in Massachusetts and Florida to the 
indigent of those states, while turning his 
back as people less well off than you seized 
your (yes. your) property: politicized the 
military by placing members of that group 
in his Cabinet; and concluded by tear gas- 
sing women who were protesting meat 
shortages (while keeping his own cupboard 
and freezer well stocked with fine wines and 
steaks). 

Also, suppose he got into office in the 
first place with two-thirds of the votes 
against him! 

Undemocratic, you say? You bet! 
Allende did all those things. 

(MRS.) LORETTA J. WILLITS 

Centre Hall, Pa. 


Sir / Your article is a curious mixture of 
facts, hearsay and insinuations. To what 
purpose? Take this, for instance: “Despite 
his Marxist beliefs, Allende savored the 
good life.” A paradox for you. obviously. 
What about this one: “He drank Scotch...” 
What was he supposed to drink? Vodka? 
The next one gives you much credit: "In ad- 
dition to his family home, he reportedly had 
a hideaway to which he would take cronies 
—and women—and barbecue steaks for 
them.” Really! 

Well! You don'thave to worry. At least 
it won't happen again. 

VICTOR FERNANDEZ 

Stockholm 


Sir / Whatever happened to your tradition- 
ally good journalism? I'm afraid this time 
you oversimplified. This was not just anoth- 
er Latin American operetta. At least 70% 
of the population was being smothered by 
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the Iron Curtain 

firmly controlled. 

country. 
ALEJANDRO 
Santiago 
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JOHN A. RYAN 
Trenton, Nova Scotia 


Sir / Instead of point; 
Allende enjoyed good iO" 
spite of beinga Marxiste 
mark—why don't you po 
not pile up a fortune ina ila 
did not get the hel Out of Chile a 
got rough, to enj us 
Spain? JOY a placid aie ; 
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Silent Order 


Sir / Is it too much to M i 
Riggs will now retire NT 
found a one-man, enclosed, silent 
nuns? 
WILLIAM MARTINDALE 
Dun Laoghaire, Ireland 
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el the best 
both worlds... 
| Australia and 
-| the South Pacific 
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M Everything s happening in appetite for things to 


come. Comfortable ? 
There's only one answer. 
Over the last 50 years 
; Qantas has learned more 
about comfortable long- 
distance flying than anyone 
else. Had to! Qantas flies 
the world from a count 
thousands and thousands 
of miles from anywhere. 


Australia. And with lazy 
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The new giant with 


inflight service that even 
Surpasses SIA... 


SIA 747B. 


wife 
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usual one-—the ‘Raffles’ and 
the ‘Silver Kris’. And two 
extra galleys for smoother 
meal service. As well as 
standard features like movies 
and music. lt's all part of our 
àim to maintain (and even 
surpass) a standard of inflight 
service that's stood out in ] 


Our exclusive new 747Bs crowded skies for 27 years. 
have arrived. Now you can The SIA 747B joins our 
enjoy the pleasures of all-Boeing fleet serving 
eighteen hostesses and Uk, Europe, the Orient and 
stewards to look after you Australia. 


(quite a few more than most The SIA 747B: a new smni 
other 747Bs). There are also that's more than just 
two lounges instead of the another jumbo. 
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Our responsibility is to make 
DATSUN as safe as we know 
how. And we naturally make 
tested 3-point belts available for 
all our motorcars. But these belts 
have one weakness. 

We can't clip them on you. 

You've got to do that yourself. 
Its a proven fact that your chances 
of survival are about twice as good 
if you fasten your seat belt. And 
that goes for the family as well. 

Buckling up gives you psy- 
chological reassurance as well. 
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So you're more relaxed. Andy 
comfortable when accent 


any 


braking suddenly. | 
Everybody knows how 
tant belts are. But oddly eno 
many people don't consisten 
use them. | 
Be wise. Make this ont 
when you always do what p 
know is best. For yourse 
For your loved ones. | 
Be smart. Fasten th ^ i 
Every time. |. 
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roses and vae come as a colorful surprise. 


. And our climate is kind to more than horti- 
culture. It's healthy for business, too. Not least 
| ^ banking business—as exemplified by the Union Bank of Switzerland. 
at eve grown a lot since we started (have the largest number of branches 
any Bank in Switzerland); have taken root overseas, where our reliable | 
win gprmation and efficient services in commercial banking meet with respe 
noy f '?proval y ipe 


teal As does the loving way we till, sow and plant on our clients’ behalf— x 
ing them reap better profits. 
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-. Our cities cannot J 
change to suit our cani 


Our cars must, | 
change to suit our citiq 


One only has to look at the traffic jams 
and accidents on our streets to see how ill-fitted 
the car has become to the demands of the city. 

At Fiat, we've begun to try to correct this; 
to adapt the car to the city. And while it's only 
a beginning, we believe it is the direction all 
cars will eventually take. 


One thing we've done is made our Fiats - - 


- roomier inside while making them smaller out- 
side. For example, through some ingenious 
engineering in the Fiat 127 and 128, like using 
transverse-mounted engines, 80% of the total 
space in each car is used for seating and lug- 
gage. Only 20% is used for the engine. 
Likewise, the Fiat 124 and 132 are short- 
—er outside than almost any other cars in their 
class, yet they're roomier inside than many of 
Europe's "luxury" cars. 

Another thing we've done is made the Fiat 


engines powerful without making them big. The 


transverse-mounted engines in the 127 and 128 
both deliver a top speed of 140 km/h and will 


Fiat 126 Viat 128 
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~ around the city, you can benefit even mot 


d 

cruise for hours at 120 or 125 km/h with E 
strain. What's more, they accelerate faster i 
many cars with engines several hundredwi 
larger. Yet they cover 100 km on betweatf ^" 
and 8 litres of fuel. ^ 
If you do most of your driving in and} 


from ideas like these in the Fiat 126: them 
compact true 4-passenger car built vii 
lets you zip through city traffic, park prom 
ly anywhere and navigate narrow stes l 
were never designed with cars in mind. 8] 
will do over105 km/h. 

In brief, what we've done at Fia 
a whole line of cars especially designe i 
with the realities of today’s traffic con ite 

It’s one thing to do this in a sings j 
car. It's quite another thing to do it int 
plete range of cars. 

It’s the difference betwee 
knowledging the problem, and serio 


ing to solve a uu 
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This week, for a change, this space is devoted to news from another 
Time Inc. publication. T would like to salute Andre Laguerre, who 
will be giving up the managing editor's post at SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
next February; by that time, he will have been on the job for almost 
14 years, longer than any other past or present M.E. at Time Inc. 
Under Laguerre’s leadership SI’s circulation has risen steadily from 
900,000 to 2,250,000, ad revenues have more than tripled, and SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED has established itself as the most literate and graph- 
ically sophisticated sports magazine anywhere. 

Bilingual by virtue of his French father and English mother, La- 
guerre has had a bright career in journalism. The blunt criticisms of 
his country’s public relations that he offered to De Gaulle landed 
him the job of press officer for the Free French. By the early 1950s, La- 
guerre had been TIME’s bureau chief in both London and Paris. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED was two years old when Laguerre was as- 
signed to cover the 1956 Win- 
ter Olympics in Cortina for *ttrierce 
Time Inc. His reporting, and 
perhaps the reputation he had 
earned as “the sage of Long- 
champ and Ascot” for his ex- _ 
pertise as a handicapper of fue 
thoroughbred race horses, per- 
suaded Henry R. Luce to trans- 
fer Laguerre to SI as assistant 
managing editor. Soon after he 
became managing editor in 
April 1960, Laguerre recruited 
young writers and encouraged 
them to develop their individ- 
ual styles, sharply increased 
the number of color pages in 
each issue, and concentrated 
on the spectator sports that TV 
had begun to make popular. P 

, He was successful in his TERRELL& LAGUERRE 
private ventures as well, ac- 
quiring a racing stable in France in 1967 that today is home for four 
thoroughbreds which are often winners. Although he has not yet de- 
cided what his next move will be, he will carry with him wherever 
he chooses to go—whether inside or outside Time Inc.—the immense 
respect of the SI staff and his fellow editors throughout the company. 

Roy Terrell, who will be SPORTS ILLUSTRATED's next managing 
editor, joined the magazine in 1955 after serving as a Marine pilot in 
World War II and as a sportswriter and editor on the Corpus Christi ; 
Caller-Times. He became an SI senior editor in 1960, an assistant man- 
aging editor in 1963 and for the past three years has been executive ed- 
itor. Terrell's versatility in writing about almost every known sport, 
his imagination and his journalistic judgment will surely continue to 
bea large ingredient of the magazine's success. 
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MIDDLE EAST/COVER STORY 


The War of the 


On the sands of the Sinai Peninsula and 
the craggy hills of the Golan Heights, 
the smoldering carcasses of planes and 
tanks mingled with the rusting wreck- 
age left over from the Six-Day War of 
1967. Blackened bodies of slain troops 
littered the terrain. From Damascus to 
Cairo and over the neighboring coun- 
tries of Lebanon and Jordan, dogfights 
swirled high in the sky, antiaircraft 


a ue ze 


shells and missiles exploded and wreck- 
"age fell. On the ground, armies of Arabs 
and Israelis last week maneuvered and 
fought each other with an intensity nev- 
er before witnessed in the seemingly 
endless conflict in the Middle East. 

2 In Tel Aviv, his olive-drab shirt- 
sleeves rolled up in Israeli military fash- 
jon and his demeanor stern, Lieut, Gen- 
eral David Elazar took time out from 
battle decisions and battle-front inspec- 
tions to assess the war ravaging the Mid- 
dle East. Israel's stocky, graying Chief 
of Staff spoke tersely and to the point. 
When a newsman asked whether he 
would agree that the Middle East's 

fourth conflict in 25 years of Arab-Is- 


raeli hostility should be called "the Yom - 


8: : 
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Kippur war," Elazar proposed an alter- 
native. It would be better called "the 
war of the Day of Judgment." 

Elazar was speaking early on in a 
battle raging over Israel's annexed fron- 
tiers, and as he spoke it seemed—from 
the Israeli side, at least—that yet one 
more judgment was about to be rendered 
on the Arabs. From military spokesmen 
in Tel Aviv-came assurances that Israe- 


Be 


RANKS OF ISRAELI SOLDIERS TAKEN PRISONERS DURING EGYPTIAN ADVANCE ON THE SINAI PENINSULA 
Instead of a swift mopping-up operation, several days of fierce, bloody fighting. 


li troops rolling into battle were being 
deployed for little more than a mopping- 
up operation, and for several days world 
Opinion was badly misled. The Suez war 
of 1956 took only 100 hours. The 1967 
war lasted a mere six days. The speed 
and style of the Israelis—and the inept- 
ness of the Arabs—had accustomed the 
world to swift battles in the Middle East, 
if not to peaceful solutions. Another, per- 
haps even swifter battle seemed reason- 
able this time. It was not to be. 

At the end of six days of fierce fight- 
ing, neither side was ready to lay down 
its. arms. The Arabs were battling as 
hard as the Israelis. The first war, be- 
ginning in 1947, continued for 14 
months before the state of Israel 
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a symbolic gesture; suddenly they found 
themselves in action, and the Moroccans 
rejoiced. Kuwait had a similar unit on 
the Suez Canal, and it, (60, entered the 
battle. Saudi Arabia sent 1,000 troops, 
and Tunisia dispatched 900 men to war 
in Algerian transport planes. "Conquer 
or die!" President Habib Bourguiba told 
them. Iraq did more: it seconded some 
of its Russian-equipped air force to Syr- 
ian and Egyptian control and began to 
move 18,000 infantrymen and 100 tanks 
to the Syrian front. 

In the eighth day of combat: a more 
dangerous ally joined ranks: with Egypt 
and Syria. Jordan, the third “confron- 
tation” country on the border of Israel, 
sent elements of its crack army to join 
the Syrian forces in their battle to halt Is- 
raeli advances toward Damascus. The 
small Jordanian army (70,000 troops) is 
the best in the Arab world, and its of- 


DIER LIES NEAR HIS TANK; GOLDA MEIR; MOSHE DAYAN IN GOLAN 
BOTTOM: PRESIDENT SADAT (LEFT), KING HUSSEIN 
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ficers were eager for action. King Hus- 
sein had been under pressure from other 
Arab states to join the fighting, though 
perhaps less so than in 1967. What no 
doubt finally caused Hussein to make 
his decision was the success and strength 
ofthe Arab attack. 

Hussein could not help being infect- 
ed by the new sense of pride surging 
through the Arab world. It was becom- 
ing a source of honor for Arabs to take 
part in the battle, Morale was so high 
in Amman that even in the refugee 
camps, where Palestinian Arabs usually 
exude little more than despair, a new 
cry was being heard— "Tamaman!", the ' 
Arabic equivalent of "Right on!” 

A jihad needs a leader, and the Ar- 
abs last week had a most unexpectedly 
popular one: Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat. For three years Sadat had beep 
threatening to carry the war to I 
order to reclaim the territory i 
that Egypt lost in the 1967 deb 
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body believed the colorless Sadat, 
not even Arabs. ` 

Only two. weeks before the: 
Egyptians struck across. the canal, 
Sadat was host in Cairo to two lead- 
ers of the Palestinian guerrilla 
movement from Beirut. “Prepare 
yourselves,” he told them. “We are 
going into war.” The visitors duly 
reported Sadat’s warning at an execu- 
tive meeting of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization. The leaders chuckled at 
yet one more vain boast by Sadat, who 
has come to be known among Arab mil- 
itants as “Old Goha,” the classic fall guy 
in Egyptian jokes. Scarcely a week lat- 
er the Egyptians struck, and Sadat was 
an instant hero throughout the. Arab 
world. In shops and sugs, pictures of him 
went up next to those of the late Gamal 
Abdel Nasser, the charismatic leader he 
succeeded in 1970. Until last week, the 
comparisons between the two leaders 
had always been in favor of Nasser. 


Nasser’s Mistakes. In a sense, the © 


successes of the Arab forces were due to 
the fact that Sadat as President of Egypt 
was as different from Nasser in style and 
attitude as the current fighting was from 
the battles of 1967. Nasser, a friend re- 
calls; enjoyed having strong men around 
him: Being strong, he liked to tilt against 
them. But Sadat “cuts everybody down 
to size. He has not allowed any military 
commander to get too strong. He never 
allows a Prime Minister to emerge as a 
man of influence.” à j 
Sadat has profited from Nasser’s 
mistakes. Where Nasser tended to di- 
vide the Arab world and constantly 
quarreled with fellow leaders, Sadat has 
worked toward consensus and has end- 
ed much of the feuding that; formerly 


F went on. He put the latest operation to- 


gether, first by getting Syrian Preside 
Hafez Assad to agree to his invasi 


plans, and then by restoring King. 1s- $ 
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-| Sinai Peninsula 
— {Occupied by Israel 
“since 1967) 


sein to a position of importance in the 


> Arab world (he had' been in bad graces 


since his 1970 crackdown on the Pales- 
tinian guerrillas). With unity achieved, 
Sadat was ready for battle. 

The attack on Sinai and the Golan 
Heights was carried out with a finesse 
and synchronization:that not even most 
Arabs suspected that the Arabs pos- 
sessed. For one thing, details of the in- 
vasion were the best-kept Arab military 
secret in 25 years; combat commanders 
were not informed of the upcoming at- 


tack until they had need to know. Both “ 


Israeli and U.S. intelligence picked up 
signs of gathering forces, but could not 
bring themselves to believe that the Ar- 
abs were actually going to attack. It was 
only ten hours before the assault began 


The Cost of the War 


The U.S. Defense Department : 
compiled the following estimates 
of the losses at the end of the first 


seven days of fighting: 
- Killed, Aircraft Tanks, 
Wounded* Armored 
aA Fe ; Vehicles. 
EGYPT 6,500. 82 . 250 
SYRIA 6,000 90 - 650 
88 


ISRAEL 2,000. — 
*The normal ratio of 
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| armor afire after Golan Heights tank battle. 


Israeli wounded being treated at aid station. 
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2 Deadly New Weapons 
phe that Israel faces in the current fighting 


i jest © is Soviet military technology. Russian- 
ji qne fadle Ee ockets have accounted for. most of the 
| ( n 


dware of course has long been fa- 
lanes had encountered the high-altitude 
SA-3 surface-to-air missiles during 
against Israeli defenses in 
nt war, the Israelis find themselves 
A-6, a Soviet-built missile so new that it has 
n used in combat. In fact, according to Brit- 
Edward Luttwak, the Soviet army itself 
d quantities of the SA-6. Lethally accurate, it 
for downing most ofthe 70-odd American-made 
and A-4E Skyhawks that Israel lost in the 


Jligence sources have only scanty informa- 
S Yo but they believe that the U.S. has noth- 
like it. Launched from a highly mobile, tracked 
SA-6, called the Gainful, is more accurate and 

uch more versatile guidance system than the U S. 

5 ihe American missile closest to it. Unlike anything 
Haer ountered in Viet Nam, the SA-6 can hita plane 
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war had religious overtones. It came 
during Ramadan, the holy month of 
dawn-to-dusk fasting when, it is said, 
warriors who die in a jihad go imme- 
diately to heaven. In Cairo, Moslem 
scholars formally declared the fight a 
holy war. 

‘ih Sinai, the Egyptians, with 500 
tanks, held onto the entire 103-mile 
length of the east bank of the Suez Ca- 
nal. They seemed content for the mo- 
ment to remain under thesheltering um- 
brella of Soviet-supplied ground-to-air 
missiles and artillery, taunting the Is- 
raelis to try to dislodge them from their 
defensive position. The mere fact that 


, they had taken the eastern bank and 


the Israelis had been unable to push 
them back across the canal was in It- 
self a significant military achievement. 
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flying anywhere from just above ground level to seven miles 
up. The SA-6 uses its radar to focus on the incoming plane, 
and at the right moment launches its rocket and directs it 
against the plane until impact—all within a few seconds. 

. As much as the SA-6 has been the nemesis of the Israeli 
air force, the Soviet-built Snapper antitank missile has tor- 
mented Israeli armor. With a range of roughly one mile, the 
Snapper can literally be steered to its target by a gunner who 
guides a pair of hair-thin wires that unravel from the back of 
the soaring rocket. It has accounted for most of Israel's near- 
ly 300 tank losses. More conventional but nonetheless effec- 
tive has been Egypt's use of the Russian T-62 main battle 
tank. This is the first time that the 36.5-ton tank has oper- 
ated in combat. It carries a 115-mm. gun. 

Israel, of course, is not fighting the war with a slingshot. 
The ship-to-ship Gabriel missile, developed by Israeli scien- 
tists, has a range of more than twelye miles. Israel also uses 
American-made jets, tanks and artillery, and arms its war- 
planes with missiles and rockets the U.S. perfected in Viet 
Nam. Especially deadly are the Sidewinder air-to-air heat- 
seeking missile; the Sparrow, an air-to-air missile that uses 
radar to direct it against either planes or tanks; and the Mav- 
erick, the so-called smart rocket of the Viet Nam War, which 
carries a TV camera that steers it to targets on the ground. 
These missiles have accounted for most of the 800 Arab tanks 
and more than 150 Arab planes destroyed by the Israelis. 


- lashed together and 
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The Egyptian flag was in Sinai again. 
At the outset, Egypt's decision to 
send armor and waves of infantry across 
the canal to be torn up by Israeli air- 
power seemed to be terrible tactics. The 
'67 war, in which Israeli airpower in- 
flicted fateful casualties, was still strong 
in the minds of Israeli military planners. 
But the Egyptians created a deadly zone 
of ground-to-air missiles and artillery to 
safeguard their bridgeheads. Up and 
down the canal, Egyptian forces in as- 
sault boats suddenly put out a series of 
bridges, including three at El Qantara 
in the north-central sector of the can 
three more at Ismailia and 
at Suez on the southe: 
the bridges were old. 


way; others ` 
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down by Soviet-developed amphibious 
vehicles that laid ladder-like sections as 
they chugged across the canal. Soldiers 
went across in small boats and rafts at 
points where no bridges existed. The in- 
fantry troops were backed up by air- 
planes, artillery and small waves of 
paratroopers who were shuttled across 
the canal in helicopters. 

The surge of Egyptians was too 
much for the canal defenders, a thin 
band of regular-army forces, reduced 
that weekend by Yom Kippur passes. 
“My God,” said a radioman in one bun- 
ker reporting back to Israel’s secondary 
defenses ten miles to the rear, “it’s like 
the Chinese coming across.” Another 
forward observer reported that “hun- 
dreds. thousands of Egyptians are swim- 
ming toward our fort. We need rein- 
forcements quickly.” 

Backed up by Soviet T-54 and T-55 
tanks rumbling across the pontoon 
bridges, the Egyptians paused hardly at 
all, sweeping over Israel’s vaunted Bar- 
Lev defense line anchored just beyond 
the east bank: They had obviously pre- 
pared well and arduously. “We trained 
for this mission for a long time,” one 
wounded soldier told newsmen as he was 
carried back across the canal. “Each of 
us knew by heart what he was supposed 
to do.” 


RES 


CUING VICTIM OF ISRAELI BOMBING ALONG “EMBASSY ROW” IN DAMASCUS 


The pontoon bridges were quickly 
knocked out by low-flying fighters of the 
Israeli air force, and just as quickly .re- 
built. "They go up and they go down," 
said an Israeli officer charged with keep- 
ing them down. “I don't think Mont- 
gomery would have done it" said a 
Western officer who was following the 
war from the Arab side. "But if it in- 
volved some foolhardiness, it also in- 
volved a great deal of courage on the 
part of Sadat.” As the attacking Egyp- 
tians pushed out onto the desert and Is- 
raeli troops fell back, Egypt poured two 
armored divisions and one mechanized 
infantry division into Sinai. Among the 
tanks crossing the canal were T-62s, the 
hottest item in Moscow’s armored sup- 
ply kit. The Soviets presumably were cu- 
rious to see how the T-62—previously 
untested in battle—would do against the 
Israelis. 

The Egyptian thrust was so well 
planned that even the Israelis were im- 
pressed. At the same time that major 
units were crossing the waterway under 
air and missile support, Russian-built 
TU-16 jets of the Egyptian air force were 
bombing Israel's principal oil-producing 
wells—taken over from Egypt in the Six- 
Day War—at Abu Rudeis, farther down 
the Sinai Peninsula. Egyptian comman- 
do units were meanwhile dispatched to 
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trated their effort more than 300 miles 
away at the far end of Israel on the roll- 
ing Golan plain above the Sea of Galilee. 
Here, along a 60-mile front, the Syrians 
had massed. nearly 1,000 tanks. And 
here the Israelis, forced to fight a simul- 
taneous two-front war, decided to make 
their first major counterattack, 

For the initial 40 hours of the battle, 
small regular-army units faced the Syr- 
ian advance, fighting their way out ofen- 


y 


standing army had been backed up by 
180,000 reservists. They rushed into bat- 
tle with verve and.determination. It was 
the kind of battle that Israeli forces had 
trained for—a swift, savage mobile en- 
gagement between armored units. 

With a massive concentration of 
tanks, the Israelis lashed into the Syrian 
forces. The Syrians at first fell back. but 
then managed to counterattack and 
drive back into occupied territory. El 


circlements and pulling back to safety. 


t to let the 
Con By the third day, Israel's 95,000-man 


hile they concen- 


Quneitra, formerly the Heights’ biggest 
center and since 67 largely a ghost town. 


3 the Tough New Commanders 


academy, Tlas began his career as an army 
regular, while at the same time becoming a 
prominent figure in the Baath Party. In the 
split between military and civilian factions 
that developed in the Syrian leadership, Tlas 
sided with the army, throwing his weight be- 
hind President Hafez Assad in the latter's 
1970 coup. Since then he and Assad have con- 
centrated their attention on improving the 
quality of Syria's armed forces, with Tlas trav- 
eling to Moscow; Peking and, most recently, 
Hanoi in quest of.military equipment and 
advice. 

Tlas is popular with the armed forces in 
part because of his unflinching policy of re- 
taliation against Israeli attacks. Since 1970 
he and Assad have consistently favored a co- 
ordinated command with Egypt, a policy that 
led directly to the two-front assault on the oc- 
cupied territories on Yom Kippur. 
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YPT, LIEUT. GENERAL SAADEDDIN SHAZLI: 
any country this brilliant, aggressive and 
fercely devoted soldier would stand out as a 
Talented strategist. The mastermind behind 
JIEgypts assault on the formidable Bar-Lev 
ine on the east side of the Suez Canal, Sha- 


‘thick illie Egyptian military academy and trained 
eful nitslin the Soviet Union, he has been an officer 
Since the first Palestine war of 1948. After 

tthe 1967 Six-Day War, he commanded 


ypl’s "special forces" and later the elite 
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nal into Israeli occupied territory. In 1971, 
the course of President Sadat's top-level 
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ISRAEL, LIEUT. GENERAL DAVID ELAZAR: No- 
body in Israel has been more contemptuous 
of the Arabs' military capacity than this long- 
time protégé of Israel's respected former Chief 
of Staff Haim Bar-Lev. Born in Yugoslavia, 
like Bar-Lev, Elazar, now 48, went to Israel 
in 1940, soon joined the Palmach, the strike 
force of the underground Zionist army, and 
fought in the 1948 war of independence. His 
military career advanced rapidly as he fol- 
lowed Bar-Lev from command to command 
until he succeeded him as Chief of Staff in 
1971. Last April Elazar predicted, “I don't be- 
lieve the Egyptian forces have the faintest 
chance of winning a battle." 

Even now that the Arab offensive has 
been: more successful than he expected, the 
nasal-voiced general vows that he will “break 
the bones" of his adversaries. He has done it 
before. Twice he commanded Israeli forces 
that captured territory in the Sinai, once in 
1948and again in 1956. In 1967, it was his dar- 
ing use of Israeli innovations in armored war- 
fare, especially the use of tanks at night and 
in hilly fighting, that was decisive in rolling 
back Syrian ground forces. Leading the as- 
sault from a front-line halftrack, Elazar took 
the Golan Heights during the Six-Day War 
in a mere 15 hours, audaciously advancing 
straight into withering Syrian artillery fire. 
Terse and direct, Elazar is known by his Yu- 
goslavian nickname, “Dado.” He is also called 
“Bulldog,” for, as one Israeli officer put it: 
“His bulldog fighting technique is to take a 
good big bite and then hang on. 
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A BATTERY OF HEAVY ISRAELI GUNS FIRING AT SYRIAN ARMY POSITIONS ALONG THE GOLAN HEIGHTS 


The sentiment in Tel Aviv was to smash all the way to Damascus. 


changed hands several times. Finally, Is- 
raeli armored units, closely supported by 
Phantoms and Skyhawks whooshing in 
to splatter napalm on the forward Syri- 
an units, halted the Syrian drive and 
turned the Arabs back. 

The Israeli breakthrough on the Go- 
lan forced battlefield decisions on both 
sides. For the Syrians, the choice was be- 
tween falling back to defend Damascus 
or standing fast on the El Qunei- 
tra-Damascus road in an effort to halt 
the Israelis. For the Israelis, the decision 
was how far they should try to move 
along the road to Damascus. By week's 
end at least one Israeli force had pene- 
trated more than ten miles beyond the 
cease-fire line set in: 1967; but other Is- 
raeli troops were still meeting stiff resis- 
tance at the cease-fire lines. The Syrians 
were standing and fighting, aided by 
troops from both Iraq and Jordan. On 
the front, at least, the sentiment among 
Israeli soldiers was to smash the Arabs 
and go all the way to Damascus. Israeli 
tankers chalked ON TO DAMASCUS on 
the metal fronts of their Sherman and 
Centurion tanks. Defense Minister 
Moshe Dayan, watching the battle from 
a redoubt on the Heights, made an an- 
gry vow: "We're going to show the Syr- 
fans that the road runs from Tel Aviv to 
Damascus as well as from Damascus to 

Tel Aviv." Dayan's order to his forces 
‘was to destroy as much of the Syrian 
army as possible along the way. In a cru- 
el but effective bit of psychological war- 
fare, Israeli Arab-language radio broad- 
casts taunted Damascenes, telling them 
to close the shutters on their houses and 
hang out white flags. Hs 

Even before the armored columns 
ambitiously headed toward Damascus, 


the Israelis had brought the war to the 


Syrian capital. On the fourth day of 
fighting, Israeli Phantoms suddenly ap- 
peared over the capital and bombed 
Their targets were the Defense Ministry 
and the Damascus radio station, both 


16 
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which they hit. But homes and buildings 
near the ministry in the fashionable res- 
idential quarter of the city occupied by 
many foreign missions and embassies 
were also damaged, including a hospital 
and the Soviet cultural mission. A Nor- 
wegian United Nations truce observer, 
his wife and eight-year-old daughter 
were killed. 

More Raids. In the course of the 
week, other Israeli air raids were carried 
out on the smaller Syrian cities of Homs, 
Latakia and Tartus. Additional foreign 


casualties were inflicted at -Latakia 


when bomb fragments hit the 1,480-ton 
Greek freighter Tsimentavron, which 
was anchored in the harbor, and two 
seamen were killed. At Tartus, the Sovi- 
et freighter Ilya Mechnikov, which was 


. reportedly unloading equipment for Syr- 


ia’s new Euphates Dam, was badly dam- 
aged by an Israeli missile, and a Japa- 
nese vessel was also reported sunk. The 
Russians immediately accused Israel of. 
“barbarous” attacks on non-military 
targets, and demanded "the strict obser- 


vance by Israel of the norms of interna- - 


tional law.” Air strikes were-also flown 
against Egypt. Cairo claimed that 500 ci- 
vilians were killed in air and artillery at- 
tacks on Port Said. Along the coast, 
meanwhile, missile boats of the Israeli 
and Syrian navies fought several battles 
around Latakia and Tartus. The Israelis 
claimed that their Gabriel missiles had 
sunk eleven Syrian vessels in the course 
of four engagements. The Syrians said 
that they had destroyed eleven Israeli 
boats. : 

The aerial bombings introduced a 
new and alarming note into the battle. 
Blackouts were imposed on cities on 


both sides. In Jerusalem, lights that had- 
illuminated the Wailing Wall since it 


was taken from Jordan six years ago 


“went out, along with the golden spot- 
-hghts 


that were erected by Israel to shine 
the alls of the Old City. At the Wail 
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Tale of Two Battle Fronts 


assess the war in the Golan Heights 
he Sinai Peninsula, TIME corre- 


oF From the Golan Heights, William 
annon reported: 


This area is a strategic imperative 
both Israel and Syria. When Syria 
s the Heights, it threatens the fer- 
Israeli settlements in the upper Gal- 
region. When the Israelis hold it, 
y have a flat, unimpeded access.to 
mascus, only 40 miles away. In this 
spo the Golan witnessed some of the 

viest combat ever waged in the Mid- 
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from the chief military rabbi instructing 
them that on Thursday’s and Friday's 
holiday of Sukkoth—a normally joyous 
celebration of a bountiful harvest—the 
soldiers were to pray for the army. 

Despite the destruction and chaos, 
the Israelis seemed confident. The com- 
mand post was re-established in a bun- 
ker, and fresh soldiers were pouring in. 
Golan Heights Commander Major Gen- 
eral Yitzhak (“Khaka”) Hofi assured us: 
"Our forces are essentially ina mopping- 
up operation. The Syrians committed 
their entire armored force, They want- 
ed to take the Golan and move on to 
Haifa." 


Hofi admitted that there was still 
Some disarray remaining from the orig- 
inal retreat and that some soldiers had 
not yet found their units. While the ul- 
timate strategy will be determined in Tel 
Aviv, Hofi insisted that, “we must bring 
them to a point which will not produce 
a cease-fire but a surrender." Air Force 
Major General Mordechai Hod agreed: 
“This time we must force them to the 
peace table. How much we will have to 
punish them to achieve this is unclear 
at this point.” 


From the Suez front, Jordan Bon- 
Sante reported: 


Driving south to the Sinai along a 
road built before the Romans came to 
Egypt. we found virtually all traffic go- 
ing one way—toward the Suez Canal. 
Among the endless convoys of military 
trucks and Jeeps were the motley fleets 
of civilian vehicles mobilized for the war. 
In the first days of the fighting, Tel Aviv 
had been nearly emptied of all taxis and 
trucks—and here in the desert you could 
see why. Private delivery vans, called 
up in the mobilization, were now at the 
front, still bearing the markings of the 
milk or bread ¡companies that they 
served in peacetime. 

Many Israeli soldiers joined their 
units after traveling either by taxi or by 
hitchhiking. At midweek, some of the 
men were still wearing half-civilian 
clothing. Their khaki shirts and jackets 
clashed sharply with their more stylish 
slacks and patterned socks. At villages 
along the road, groups of teen-agers 
—some of them Americans visiting Is- 
rael—had set up refreshment stands and 
were offering coffee to the troops. 

As we arrived at a camp near the 
front, air-raid sirens suddenly wailed, 
and troops scrambled to the alert, grab- 
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bing for helmets and ducking for cover. 
The camp had been strafed by MIGs ear- 
ly in the fighting. Nearby elements were 
already being hit by Egyptian artillery. 
The first thing we were told was, “There 
is a bunker not far from here if the 
bombing starts.” At an observation bun- 
ker, a young lieutenant with curly hair 
squinted anxiously at the sky and chat- 
tered into his field telephone. 

Wexalked with a noncommissioned 
officer nearby who had just returned 
from the canal. A grizzled oldtimer in 
his 50s, fighting his fourth war against 
the Arabs, he seemed to take the emer- 
gency in stride. “The Egyptians have 
much better equipment than ever be- 
fore.’ he said. “It is helping them fight 
better than I have ever seen them.” Then 
he laughingly motioned toward a young 
officer and exclaimed: “That kid was not 
even born when I was fighting in the 

1948 war. Now I’m taking orders from 
him!” 

Ahead of the field headquarters was 
flat and absolutely barren terrain inter- 
rupted at the horizon with moonscape 
ridges. In the distance, Israeli tank for- 
mations rolled across the windless des- 
ert, raising long trails of stagnant dust. 
Helicopters with dangling cargoes flut- 
tered back and forth. High overhead, 
delta-winged jets streaked toward the 
west, and to the north, the tree-shaped 
smoke of shellbursts rose from a ridge. 

As we headed farther west, getting 
closer to the canal, we encountered clus- 
ters of tanks stopped by the roadside, 
their crews relaxing. Some of the low- 
slung Pattons and big Centurions were 
waiting to advance. Others were serv- 
ing as a defense against possible Egyp- 
tian commando leapfrog raids behind 
Israeli lines. Those Israelis who had al- 


ready been in battle were telling fearful 
tales about some of Egypt's new Soviet- 
supplied weapons, especially the SA-6 
missile, which has taken a devastating 
toll of Israeli jets. These soldiers also 
spoke with respect of the new Russian- 
made antitank weapon. 

Nonetheless, the Israelis exuded 
confidence, some of which bordered on 
the fanciful. For example, when noting 


INTELLIGENCE 


Missing the Arabs’ 


The early battlefield reports streaming 
from the fronts into the military head- 
quarters in Egypt and Syria seemed too 
good to be true: light Israeli resistance 
at the Suez Canal and in the Golan 
Heights; Israeli reserves not mobilized; 
Israel's general population relaxed and 
praying in the synagogues. Yet the re- 
ports were accurate. The Arabs had ac- 
complished what conventional wisdom 
had long insisted was nearly impossible 
—a surprise attack on Israel. 

The Arab onslaught, to be sure, was 
no Pearl Harbor. Israel’s intelligence 
agents alerted the government several 
days before the invasion that the Arabs 
planned to attack. Israel's aircraft were 
not caught on the ground nor were its 
front-line troops dozing. In the weeks 
before Yom Kippur, Israeli intelligence 
had carefully monitored the buildup of 
Egyptian and Syrian troops. Yet Isra- 
el’s intelligence organization, which 
won world respect with its almost un- 
canny ability to uncover Arab plans over 
the years and whose officials boasted 
that “Israeli intelligence is the best in 
the world,” obviously failed for weeks 
to evaluate properly the ‘information 
that it had gathered. 

Military intelligence was aware that 
Egypt was increasing its troop strength 
along the canal, but it tended to accept 
Egyptian announcements that the build- 
up was a military maneuver. The Egyp- 
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Mose Dayan urged that Is- 
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“The World Will No Longer Laugh” 


Whether the Arab attack on Israeli-held 
territory is ultimately successful Or not, 
it has already shattered the myth that 
Arabs are militarily impotent. As one 
Arab journalist put it: “It doesn’t mat- 
ter if the Israelis eventually counterat- 
tack and drive us back. What matters 
is that the world now no longer will 
laugh at us when we threaten to fight. 
No longer will it dismiss our threats as 
a lot of bluff and bluster. It will have to 
take us seriously.” Arabs round the 
world last week felt that they had final- 
ly shed their image as a people who 
could not and would not fight, an im- 
age that had grown out of the dismal de- 
feats at the hands of Israel over the past 
25 years. At last, Arabs felt, their sha- 
raf (honor) had been restored. “Even if 


PRESIDENT SADAT'S WIFE COMFORTING WOUNDED EGYPTIAN SOLDIER 


she visited wounded soldiers in Cairo’s 
hospitals and donated blood to the Red 
Crescent, the Moslem equivalent of the 
Red Cross. After listening toa broadcast 
in which Israel claimed to have knocked 
out 800 Syrian tanks while the Syrians 
claimed only 25 Israeli tanks, an Arab 
diplomat remarked: “You see how the 
Israelis exaggerate? Our side is cool and 
realistic, while they make all those ridic- 
ulous claims." Said a Beirut business- 
man: “This week, if I happened to be 
traveling through Europe, I wouldn't be 
ashamed of telling people I am an 
Arab." 

Certainly, the low-keyed communi- 
qués coming out of Cairo and, to a less- 
er degree, out of Damascus were a far 
cry from 1967, when Gamal Abdel Nas- 


Cool and realistic, with a tightleash on the propagandists. 


we lose the war," exulted one Arab, “we 
have won." 

It was sweet revenge for years of suf- 
fering humiliating gibes from Jews and 
others. Arabs had been mercilessly held 
up to contempt for their wretched show- 
ing in the Six-Day War, when their 
troops broke and ran from the advanc- 
ing Israelis. The public scorn, 
humiliation—and  self-contempt—ran- 
kled, leaving behind smoldering hatred 
for Israel and a lust for revenge. Among 
sensitive Arabs the public shame of their 
defeats was as bitter as the loss of ter- 
ritory. Pride looms large in the Arab psy- 
che; its loss is an intolerable affront. 

Arabs last week were proud not only 
of their armies' telling punches in the 
latest round of the Middle East war, but 
of their own relative maturity and real- 
ism. That new attitude was typified by 
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ser's propaganda machine falsely boast- 
ed that Egypt had destroyed the Israeli 
air force. This time there was no talk of. 
driving Israel into the sea or excessive 
predictions of sweeping victory. Egyp- 
tian President Anwar Sadat clearly was 
not about to repeat the Arabs’ mistakes 
of the past: he kept a tight leash on his 
propagandists. 

While the desire to remove the hu- 
miliation of past defeats played an im- 
portant role in the Arabs’ decision to 
attack Israel, there were more down-to- 
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vinced the Egyptians that 1f the stale- 
mate was to be broken it would have to 
be through military action." By break- 
ing the impasse militarily, the Egyptians 
hoped to create "the chance of inter- 
national intervention to help Egyptian 
objectives of total Israeli withdrawal." 
Political Scientist Malcolm Kerr 
concurs. “The Egyptians are in a box. 
As they see it, the United States has let 
them down numerous times; it sold out 
to the Jews long ago. Russia let them 
down. They haven’t had much support 
from any of the great. powers. Yet they 
feel—and they are right—that they are 
supported by most countries of the 
world, as measured in the United Na- 
tions. So they don’t feel they owe the 
world a damn thing. They have noth- 
ing to be ashamed of. They feel they're 
liberating Egypt the way the French lib- 
erated their country in 1944." 

No Hope. One by one, the alter- 
natives were explored by the Arabs, who 
concluded that there was no hope—ex- 
cept through concessions they found un- 
acceptable. Secretary of State William 
Rogers’ peace initiative in 1970 aroused 
hopes of a negotiated peace the Arabs 
could live with, but it foundered when 
President Nixon publicly undercut the 
plan. At the suggestion of Saudi Ara- 
bia's King Feisal, Sadat expelled Rus- 
sian military advisers from Egypt last 
year, but the backing he hoped:to reap 
from the U.S. never materialized. U.S. 
and Soviet moves toward - détente 
seemed to the Arabs to limit the pos- 
sibilities for diplomatic action, since the 
superpowers gave every indication of be- 
ing satisfied with the status quo. 

The fact that the cease-fire was 
proving to be very profitable for the Is- 
raelis was particularly galling. Observes 
William Polk, director of the Adlai Ste- 
venson Institute of International Affairs: 
*Arabs from Gaza and the West Bank 


poured into Israel daily to perform the 
chores, like the Turks in Germany and 
the Pakistanis in England, that Israelis 
preferred not to do; tourism was increas- 
ing; massive American private and gov- 
ernmental support was forthcoming; the 
economy was not only booming, with a 
growth rate comparable to Japan’s, but 
Israel was rapidly becoming self-suffi- 
cient even in armaments.” 

Several other factors appear to have 
brought to a head the Arabs’ decision to 
attack. One was the rumor that Israel 
and the Soviet Union were about to ex- 
change ambassadors, which would have 
meant a further decrease in Arab influ- 
ence among the big powers. Another 
was the belief among Egyptians that 
newly appointed Secretary of State Hen- 
ry Kissinger would present a peace plan 
that would put insurmountable pres- 
sures on them. Another theory making 
the rounds in Cairo held that Kissinger 
might persuade Israel to resume fighting 
to produce a crisis conducive to negoti- 
ations, which the Arabs feared would 
permanently place in Israeli hands the 
territories occupied in 1967. 

Not the least of the considerations 
was the sense of frustration in Egypt it- 
self, particularly in the huge, idle Egyp- 
tian army, which, as one observer put 
it, was “sitting on the canal, trapping 
sand flies.” Sadat could not hold off crit- 
ics who questioned his credibility much 
longer. He either had to act or face in- 
creased criticism at home that could pos- 
sibly have led to his downfall. 

Arabs were betting last week that 
Sadat's gamble would pay off and that 
even if he loses on the battlefield he will 
survive in power. Said an Egyptian dip- 
lomat: “We have proven to. ourselves 
that we are capable of meeting the chal- 
lenge and of paying the price. We are be- 
ginning to learn. This time we are a lit- 
tle bit better.” š 
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“Going up wasn't bad, | wonder what (ulp) . . .'" 


fore a seminar sponsored by the Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
Secretary of State Kissinger eloquently 


detailed the Administration’s position. 


“Until recently,” Kissinger de- 
clared, “the goals of détente were not 
an issue. But now progress has been 
made and already taken for granted. We 
are engaged in an intensive debate on 
whether we should make changes in So- 
viet society a precondition for further 
progress or indeed for following through 
on commitments already made.” He 
asked: “How hard can we press with- 
out provoking the Soviet leadership into 


returning to practices in its foreign pol- ` 


icy that increase international tension? 
Are we ready to face the crisis and in- 
creased defense budget that a return to 
cold-war conditions would spawn?" 

A prolonged war most likely would 
force a terrible—and probably insoluble 
—problem upon U.S. diplomacy: how 
to maintain a lifeline of aid to Israel 
while avoiding even deeper alienation 
of the Arab world and growing conflict 
with Russia. The Administration was al- 
ready under pressure to step up its aid. 
Senator Henry Jackson had already 
urged the delivery of Phantom jets and 
other arms to Israel. Failing this, said 
Jackson, Kissinger should explain why 
the U.S. was “withholding the means of 
self-defense from a friend at war." Ac- 
tually, given restraint on both sides, such 
aid need not jeopardize relations be- 


tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union: 


by joint agreement both sides could lim- 
it their resupply to a one-for-one re- 
placement ratio, much as the U.S. has 
done with North Viet Nam. : 
Also troubling is the problem of oil 
blackmail by the Arabs. The Arabs are 
almost certain to T i . the 
scapegoat for any Israeli military 
cesses. The oil-producing Arab states 
now have both the wealth and the will 
to punish the U.S. by sh 
D 1% of the oil 


the U.S. presently comes from the Mid- 
dle East, though that figure is expected 
to rise to as high as 5096 by the 1980s. 
Much of the talk about oil may well be 
bluff, but the U.S. can no longer afford 
to ignore it. 

No matter how much the superpow- 
ers desired détente, the fighting in the 
Middle East increasingly imposed itself. 
The options open to Washington and 
Moscow were limited. For the moment, 
the Administration contented itself with 
two modest goals: a cease-fire and the 
creation of an atmosphere that would 
permit negotiations. But it had little 
hope that either proposal would be ac- 
cepted by the combatants as long as the 
war continued. 

Even Tougher. The Israelis, shak- 
en by the Yom Kippur attack, appeared 
in no mood to talk about a compromise; 
ifanything, Israel may now take a hard- 
er stand than ever against the return of 
the occupied territories. There was wide- 
spread resentment in Israel that the gov- 
ernment of Prime Minister Golda Meir 
had failed tolaunch a pre-emptive strike 
against the Arabs, despite the fact that 
intelligence analysts knew about the 
Arab buildup (though they misinterpret- 
ed its significance). That resentment 
could translate itself into ballots, bring- 
ingan even tougher, more obdurate gov- 
ernment to power. 

' Another possibility, however, is that, 
beyond the immediate outcome of the 
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course, that a taste of success in the cur- 
rent war will make the Arabs more un- 
appeasable. A more hopeful view is that 
henceforth they will be more ready to 
negotiate. Neither the Egyptians nor the 
Syrians talk any longer about driving Is- 
rael into the sea. In fact, Egyptian Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat deciared recently: “I 
am prepared to accept Israel as a state 
in the Middle East, but not as a new Ot- 
toman Empire." The official position of 
the Arabs in the struggle is that they 
are fighting for the return of the terri- 
tories they lost in the 1967 war. Some 
* Arab observers believe that the period 
immediately after the end of hostilities 
may prove to be a fruitful moment for 
negotiations. The Arabs feel that they 
have already scored a victory by show- 
ing the world that they dared to attack 
Israel and have held their own. Now 
that their honor has been retrieved, they 
might agree, to forgo the battlefield for 
face-to-face discussions. Yet the Israelis 
can hardly overlook the fact that while 
Egypt talked of accommodation it se- 
cretly prepared for the war. 

U.S. observers speculate that the aim 
of the Arab attack was to regain honor 
and some territory and then accept an 
in-place cease-fire decreed by the U.N. 
If the Israelis continued to fight, that 
would leave them condemned by the 
U.N.—a propaganda victory for the Ar- 
abs and a slap at the Israelis. 

Joint Guarantees. One possible 
solution would be a formula that calls for 
joint U.S.-Soviet guarantees to Israel of 
its pre-1967 borders (plus the Golan 
Heights, which are vital to Israel's de- 
fenses), demilitarization of the Sinai and 
some sort of compromise on the sover- 
eignty of Jerusalem. 

The Palestinian problem could be 
settled by adopting 1) King Hussein's 
proposal that the West Bank be turned 
into a semiautonomous region federated 
with Jordan; or 2) Tunisian President 
Habib Bourguiba’s plan for turning Jor- 
dan and the West Bank into one coun- 
try, “Palestine,” and making it a home- 
land for Palestinian refugees, who 
already constitute a majority of the re- 

'gion's population. Such a settlement 
would now seem to be unacceptable to 
both sides, but in the aftermath of re- 
peated wars, one or the other may have 
to do some hard rethinking. 

Nobody in Washington was propos- 
ing terms to the Israelis—let alone the 
Arabs—last week. Instead, Kissinger 
put in 20-hour work days, mostly on the 
telephone, trying to enlist the support 
of other countries in working out a 
cease-fire. The U.S. called for the U.N. 
Security Council to convene, but Kis- 
singer was unable to build a consensus 
among the permanent members: of the 
Council—or the warring parties—for a 
resolution aimed at stopping the fight- 
ing. As the week passed without signif- 
icant progress, Kissinger was obliged to 
cancela quick trip to London and Bonn; 

like détente, "the Year of Europe" re- 

mains one of his highest priorities, but 
for the moment it will have to wait. 
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Prudence over Pomp 


When he first ruled Argentina, Juan 
Peron doted on Latin pomp and dicta- 
torial ceremony. Thus it might have 
been expected that his inauguration as 
President last week, after nearly 18 years 
of exile, would be celebrated with tri- 
umphal parades and week-long fiestas. 
Instead, Perón, 78, and his Vice Pres- 
ident, Wife Isabelita, 42, took office with 
military efficiency—and security. 

Though Perón was escorted to the' 
National Congress by the traditional 
cavalry escort in 19th century uniforms, 
truckloads of troops in 20th century bat- 
tle dress were interspersed among the 
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PERÓN DRESSED IN GENERAL'S UNIFORM BEING SWORN IN AS PRESIDENT 
Tears, bodyguards, steel barriers and a crowd frisked for weapons. 


horses. Running alongside the presiden- 
tial limousine were at least a dozen body- 
guards, covering every inch of the car. 
As he took the oath before a crammed 
joint session of Congress, Perón was vis- 
ibly moved. His hand shook, and he 
quickly sat down afterward to wipe away 
his tears with a handkerchief. 

After he was sworn in, el Líder and 
his conjugal Vice President went to the 
Casa Rosada (the Pink House), where 
he received the presidential sash and the 
baton of office. He then greeted the 
crowd from the glass-enclosed, bullet- 
proof balcony overlooking the Plaza de 
Mayo, Buenos Aires’ main square. The 
government had taken extraordinary 
precautions to ensure a peaceful trans- 
fer of power. 

The 100,000 people who crowded 
the plaza were frisked before they were 
let into the square—and frisked again if 
they tried to leave their assigned areas. 
Participants were instructed on what 
they could carry and what they could 
say. “Placards and banners identifying 
factions or politica] tendencies may not 
- be shown," read one official instruction. 
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iiinaka's Life Buoy 
Wapan's tough, wary Prime Minister 
ei Tanaka was positively lyrical 
eek as he ended a four-day visit 
Moscow. Addressing a farewell press 
py#tence, he declared: “Our relations 
Sethe Soviet Union can be compared 
mite smooth, calm flow of the Mos- 
River. The'atmosphere of our talks 
Ps sunny as the fine weather here 
Week.” It was, of course, an exag- 
on. — Kon but understandable in the cir- 
shoul! p The atmosphere during the 
ee days of Tanaka’s talks with 
ders had more closely re- 
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sembled a squall on the Black Sea. But 
on the last day Tanaka was buoyed by 
an important Soviet concession on some 
business left over from World War I. 

The first Japanese Prime Minister 
to visit Moscow since 1956, Tanaka was 
primarily interested in discussing the re- 
turn to Japanese control of four islands 
north of Hokkaido that were seized by 
the Soviets at the tail end of the war. 
Though small geographically (4,244 Sq. 
mi), the islands—Etorofu, Kunashiri, 
Shikotani and Habomai*—loom large 
politically. The Diet has been pressing 
Tanaka to assert Japan's rights to the is- 
lands. If Tanaka could arrange their re- 
turn under a belated peace treaty with 
Russia formally ending World War II, 
it would be a major and much-needed 
personal triumph. 

The Soviet Union, however, has 
been reluctant even to discuss the issue, 
fearing that any settlement might set a 
bad precedent in its dispute with China 
over territory along the Manchurian 
border. During the first rounds of Ta- 
naka’s negotiations in Moscow, it 
seemed that a dialogue of the deaf was 
in the making. While Soviet Party Lead- 
er Leonid Brezhnev expanded at length 
on specific opportunities for Japanese 
participation in Siberian development, 
Tanaka tenaciously stuck to the island 
issue. 

The impression of stalemate deep- 
ened when Brezhnev, presumably pre- 
occupied by the Middle East crisis, failed 
to show up for a luncheon given by Ta- 
naka. The deadlock persisted through 
more talks, often heated, with other So- 
viet officials. But just before Tanaka was 
scheduled to depart, the impasse was 
broken. An intentionally vague joint 
communiqué committed the Russians to 


*Habomai actually consists of five tiny islands and 
adjoining reefs totaling less than 39 sq. mi. 


continuing the discussions in 1974 for 
the purpose of signing a peace treaty and 
resolving “various outstanding questions 
left over since World War II.” Though 
not mentioned specifically, the four dis- 
puted islands are clearly to be 
included. 

That, of course, does not mean that 
the Soviets will ultimately give them 
back. But the communiqué marked the 
first time that the Kremlin had even ad- 
mitted that they were a subject for dis- 
cussion. For Tanaka, the concession, 
however small, resembled a life buoy. 
Not only had his Soviet visit started 
poorly; his preceding twelve-day journey 
through Europe had been somewhat less 
than exhilarating. 

On visits to Paris, London and Bonn, 
Tanaka had been eager to show West 
Europeans that Japan is no longer con- 
tent with its traditionally low diplomatic 
profile. As the world's second largest 
trading power, Japan wants to be in- 
volved in the shaping of new relation- 
ships between the European Economic 
Community and the U.S. But the Eu- 
ropeans were at best lukewarm toward 
Tanaka's visions of a *more balanced 
triangle." In Paris, the first stop on Ta- 
naka's itinerary, Georges Pompidou 
agreed to send the Mona Lisa to Tokyo 
and to cooperate with Japan in a ura- 
nium enrichment project, but at the 
same time, he let it be known that Ta- 
naka's dream of a larger political role 
for Japan in the West simply did not in- 
terest him. To many in Japan, it seemed 
that Tanaka had had the door slammed 
in his face, an impression that West Ger- 
man Chancellor Willy Brandt rather un- 
diplomatically confirmed. Even before 
Tanaka arrived in Bonn, he summed up 
the German position by saying that “the 
tricornered hat has two corners only for 
the time being." 
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FORMER VICE PRESIDENT SPIRO AGNEW IN HIS LIMOUSINE 


THE MOOD 


Week of Shocks 


Even for a nation surfeited with surprise 


and sensation, the week’s events brought - 


multiple shocks: 

* A Vice President who had pious- 
ly proclaimed the need for stiff moral- 
ity and stern judges was revealed asa 
grafter; he abruptly resigned in deserved 
disgrace, copping a plea to stay out of 
jail. Within 56 hours the President nom- 
iñated House Republican Leader Ger- 
ald Ford to replace Spiro T. Agnew. In 
choosing the ámiable House workhorse, 
Nixon for once did the easy and. pop- 
ular thing. f S 

» A federal appeals court ruled in 
often biting language that the President 


must yield up his Watergate tapes, serv- - 


ing clear notice that a serious threat to 
Richard Nixon's own political survival 
still looms. 

> The full gravity of the war in the 
Middle East, with its dangerous possi- 

^ bility of enmeshing the superpowers, be- 
came all too apparent. 

However distant and as yet only in- 
directly involving the U.S., the war be- 
tween Israel and its Arab neighbors 
could hold greater peril for Americans 


24 


than The School-for Scandal drama un- 
reeling in Washington. Public reaction 
to the fighting was more solemn and sub- 
dued—and notably less partisan—than 
during the quick Israeli triumph of 
1967, when even the most disinterested 
observer had to admire that small coun- 
try’s masterful military effort. This time 
fear and reluctance about involvement 
were far stronger. The. so-far inconclu- 
sive struggle upset and troubled Israel’s 
many American supporters, while Arab 
sympathizers were jubilant at the dra- 
matic demonstration that Arab forces 
could fight effectively against their tra- 
ditional nemesis (see THE WORLD). 

The war inspired a feeling that the 
renewed killing would resolve nothing; 
yet there was little the U.S. could do to 
seek an end to the hostilities until the 
course of battle had become clearer. 
With deep concern, Jewish.communities 
in the U.S. rallied to contribute cash to 
Israel more abundantly than ever: a na- 
tional goal of $150 million seemed cer- 
tain to be reached. The fear of a big- 
power confrontation grew as the Soviets 


. made pro-Arab noises and partly resup- 
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litical party's setting up a less rushed 
timetable for the selection of its No. 2 
standard-bearer, so as to permit a full 
study of the candidate's background and 
qualifications. But what may be most ur- 
gently needed is party insistence that its 
vice-presidential candidate meet more 
demanding standards. Although Gerald 
Ford is an experienced Politician, he is 
not notably different from the uncon- 
troversial, ticket-balancing type of can- 
didate normally chosen in conventions. 
The Congress now has an opportunity, 
however, to set precedents in its exam- 
ination of the nominee, perhaps devel- 
oping rigorous methods and criteria for 
future party conventions to follow. 

Odd Atmosphere. Overall, the 
week's events did little to enhance Nix- 
on's prestige. Another of his hand- 
picked appointees had been shown to be 
fatally flawed. Nixon probably managed 
to avoid angering significant political 
segments by his. selection of Ford, al- 
though the odd atmosphere of celebra- 
tion rather than solemnity as he made 
his televised announcement may have 
offended many viewers. A battle with 
Congress over confirmation has surely 
been avoided. Nor is there likely to be 
any widespread feeling that the removal 
of Nixon would be much more palatable 
now that Agnew is gone, since Ford does 
not immediately conjure up an alterna- 
tive of massive-presidential stature. 

Yet the speed with which Agnew fell 
and the apparent ease with which he 
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will be replaced make the removal of a 
high official seem less traumatic. This 
view was expressed by both the polit- 
ical left and right. Contended William 
Rusher, publisher of the conservative 
National Review: “We've demonstrated 
that we can replace a Vice President, so 
I expect we could replace a President." 
Argued Bill Moyers, a presidential press 
secretary under Lyndon Johnson: “The 
American people in the last ten years 
have become accustomed to the dispos- 
ability of their officials.” Although less- 
ening, the general fear of impeachment 
and its global impact remains a protec- 
tive force for the President. 

But as the Agnew affair recedes. the 
court actions surrounding Watergate 
will bring that scandal back to center 
stage. Last week the grand jury direct- 
ed by Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox 
returned its first indictment; there un- 
doubtedly will be many more, with tri- 
als or guilty pleas to follow. The tapes 
decision of the appeals court—certainly 
a definitive one—will speedily move 
Nixon's case to the Supreme Court, car- 
rying with it weighty judicial arguments 
against the President's position. 

Before long, the Ervin committee 
will write its final report, with unknown 
consequences for the President. Agnew's 
departure, however spectacular, does 
not close the curtain on the Nixon Ad- 
ministration's painful drama, or that of 
the nation's, whose trust in its Govern- 
ment has been assaulted once again. 


DAVID RUBINGER 
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NIXON PRESENTS NOMINEE GERALD FORD IN THE EAST ROOM 


A bountiful bundle of Republican pol- 
iticiáns were staying close to the phone 
early that evening. Richard Nixon was 
due to announce his choice for Vice Pres- 
ident to replace Spiro Agnew and, art- 
fully building the suspense, had let it be 
known that 1) he was not going to no- 
tify his man until shortly before TV time 
and 2) the selection *might be a name 
that does not leap readily to mind." That 
meant that almost any Republican lead- 
er worth his ambition could be struck 
by the lightning; it was, all things con- 
sidered, not a bad night to be at home. 
One of those at home was House Mi- 
nority Leader Gerald Rudolph Ford, 60, 
keeping his cool in his suburban Vir- 
ginia home with a 20-minute swim. He 
had just climbed out of the pool, the din- 
ner steaks were on the burner, when the 
telephone rang. It was the President. 
Puckishly, almost as though he were a 
secretary, he said: “Jerry, Al Haig has 
a message for you." The White House 
chief of staff came on the line and said: 
“Tye got good news for you. The Pres- 
ident wants you to be Vice President." 
Haig suggested that Ford might want 
to get his wife Betty on the line-to hear 
the good news. Ford did, but in one of 
those small diversions that can deflect 
the noblest moments, she turned out to 
be talking on the Fords' other phone to 
one of their sons at school, using the 
only house line with an extension out- 
let. So Haig hung up, Ford got Betty to 
hang up, and Haig called back on Bet- 
ty’s line and repeated the glad tidings. 
There was never any discussion about 
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lobbying campaign against Connally, 
saying they would not vote for the man 
—vwhom they described as a fat cat, 
wheeler-dealer and turncoat—under 
any circumstances. Even some Repub- 
licans sent word to Nixon that they 
would not vote to approve Connally. De- 
clared Massachusetts Representative 
Silvio Conte: “I will accept anyone the 
President sends up except Connally.” 
Conte went so far as to work the cloak- 
rooms against Connally, reminding 
Northern Congressmen of the oil short- 
age that their constituents are about to 
experience. “How can you in the North- 
east vote for him?—and a turncoat!” he 
exclaimed. To avoid' a fight he might 
not win, Nixon. scratched Connally's 
name off the list. 

Richardson was off too, and that left, 

besides Ford, only. Governors Ronald 
Reagan of California and' Nelson 
Rockefeller of New York. In opposite 
wings of the party, both Reagan and 
Rockefeller might have 
won confirmation with lit- 
tle difficulty, but Nixon 
rightly judged that choos- 
ing either would give him 
a head start toward the 
1976 nomination that 
both. crave and thus sun- 
der an already Watergate- 
weakened minority party. 
That problem does not ex- 
ist with Ford. After his se- 
lection, the minority lead- 
er declared: “I have no 
intention of being a can- 
didate for President or 
Vice President in 1976." 
He may change his mind, 
but his current plan is to 
retire from public life 
when his term expires. 

Ford's colleagues in 
Congress were jubilant 
over his selection. He had, 


often recommended for 
the job to the President 
by Congressmen, includ- 
ing House Speaker Carl Albert. Illinois 
Republican Senator Charles Percy 
called. the nominee “an exceptional 
man"; South Carolina Republican Sen- 
ator Strom Thurmond said he was “ex- 
tremely pleased.” Democratic Senator 
Walter Mondale of Minnesota declared: 
“The President is to be congratulated.” 
Thus, Ford is expected to be confirmed 
with little delay, though not before ex- 
amination by House and Senate com- 
mittees. Ford says he wants a full in- 
vestigation—by the FBI, Internal Rev- 
enue Service and Government Account- 
ing Office as well as by Senators and 
Congressmen, He is even willing to turn 
over his income tax returns to investi- 
gators. But he is extremely popular with 
both Republicans and Democrats and 
respected for his personal probity, and 
it seems doubtful that the examining 
committees will detain him very long. 
So swiftly did Nixon choose Ford 
that Congress had not yet decided how 


to handle the nomination. It took two 
days of wrangling to work out the pro- 
cedure, which will start with hearings 
by the House Judiciary Committee with- 
in two weeks. 

Until confirmed, Ford will continue 
his duties as minority leader. Afterward, 
he expects his assignment as Vice Pres- 
ident to be to shepherd Administration 
bills through Congress. He explains: 
“Working with Democrats and Repub- 
licans, I want to try to build a bridge of 
friendship, a bridge of understanding, a 
bridge of faith. I think I have an ex- 
cellent rapport with my colleagues.” 

Ford has been good at rapport all 
his life. He was born in Omaha and 
christened Leslie King. Two years later 
his parents were divorced, and his moth- 
er took him back to her home town. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. There she mar- 
ried Paint Manufacturer Gerald Ru- 
dolph Ford, who adopted her son and 
renamed him. For pocket money in high 


school, the young Ford waited on tables 
in a Greek restaurant. A strapping 6 ft. 
197 Ibs. when he entered college, he 
played center on the University of Mich- 
igan’s undefeated national-champion- 
ship football teams of 1932 and 1933. 
Along the way he worked as a summer 
forest ranger. His job: to hold a gun on 
the bears while tourists fed them. 

After turning down offers from the 
Detroit Lions and the Green Bay Pack- 
ers, he worked his way through Yale 
Law School as an assistant varsity-foot- 
ball coach and freshman boxing coach, 
Among his football players were Sen- 
ators Robert Taft Jr. of Ohio and Wil- 
liam Proxmire of Wisconsin. With a 
friend, Ford set up a law practice in 
Grand Rapids in 1941, helped elect a re- _ 
form slate of Republican candidates 
local office, and then entered the 


home to his law practi 
In 1948, at 
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ator Arthur H. Vandenberg, Ford ran 
for Congress. He upset the incumbent, 
Isolationist Bartel J. Jonkman, by 2 to 
1 in the primary and rolled to an easy 
victory in the election. He received 
60.5% of the vote—to be his lowest tal- 
ly in 13 elections to the House. He soon 
established himself among his col- 
leagues as a hard-working, team-play- 
ing conservative, particularly for his 
work on the House Appropriations 
Committee where he specialized in the 
military budget and foreign aid. Then, 
in 1959, he helped engineer the remov- 
al of Massachusetts’ venerable Joe Mar- 
tin Jr. as G.O.P. leader. Six years later 
heoverthrew and replaced Martin's suc- 
cessor, Indiana's Charles Halleck, 
promising to be more of an 
activist as minority leader. 

To that end, Ford orga- 
nized a series of task forces 
and committees to offer Re- 

publican alternatives to 
Lyndon Johnson's Great 
Society programs. Among 
the Ford-inspired proposals 
were local revenue sharing, 
Social Security increases 
and modifications of the 
War on Poverty. As part of 
the Ev Dirksen-Jerry Ford 
show, which weekly ex- 
plained to reporters the lat- 
est G.O.P. positions, he won 
Johnson's enmity—and oc- 
casionally was the target of 
cruel presidential gibes. Re- 
ferring to Ford, Johnson 
once tapped his head in 
mock sorrow and said: ^Too 
bad, too bad—that's what 
happens when you play 
football without a helmet." 

In Congress, Ford is re- 

spected by both Republi- 
cans and Democrats as a 
clever infighter but also as 
one who prefers reaching a 
consensus to twisting arms. 
He explains: “You have to 
give a little, take a little, to get what 
you really want, but you don't give up 
your principles." When driven to the 
wall in scraps over legislation, he can 
flare in anger but he harbors no grudg- 
es or resentments. Unlike many Con- 
gréssmen, he has poured out help to his 
colleagues. By his own count, he has 
made more than 200 speeches a year, 
most for the benefit of fellow Congress- 
men—a reason he has special popularity 
among them. His speeches are forceful 
but not eloquent. 

Most Loyal. Ford and Nixon first 
met as junior Congressmen when both 
were members of the Chowder and 
Marching Club, a band of like-minded 
young Congressmen. They have been 
close friends ever since. Like Nixon but 
with better credentials, Ford frequently 

‘uses football jargon (“He's a team play- 
er”; “We'll huddle on that"). He turned 
up at the 1960 Republican Convention 
wearing a “Ford for Vice President” but- 
ton, was mentioned as a possible run- 
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ning mate for Goldwater in 1964, and 
was again available in 1968 when he 
served as chairman of the Republican 
National Convention. 

After the election, Ford became 
Nixon’s most loyal supporter in Con- 
gress, even on the most controversial is- 
sues, such as the nominations of Clem- 
ent Haynsworth and G. Harrold 
Carswell to the Supreme Court. “The 
President and I always have had a high 
identity philosophically,” Ford told 
TIME Correspondent Neil MacNeil the 
night of his selection. He favored the 
SST, opposed busing to integrate schools, 
refused to cut defense spending and was 
generally hawkish on the Viet Nam 
War. In 1970-he led the losing crusade 


WHEN WILTHETRUST | 
AND CONFIDENCE OF THE — 
PEOPLE BE RESTORED‘? 


THE EV & JERRY SHOW (1966) 
Winning L.B.J.’s enmity. 


to expel Justice William. O. Douglas 
from the Supreme Court through im- 
peachment. Ford spent ten days in Com- 
munist China last year but returned 
more convinced than ever that the U.S. 
must keep up a strong military estab- 
lishment. In this year’s session, Ford has 
supported Nixon’s positions on Water- 
gate and concentrated on holding to- 
gether a coalition of Republicans and 
Democrats to protect the President’s ve- 
toes of Democrats’ bills. In doing so, he 
has stayed out of the limelight. He ex- 
plains: “I’m an old lineman. I’ve tried 
to be a good blocker and tackler for the 
running back who carries the ball." 

The brush of possible. scandal ‘has 
touched him only lightly and not very 
convincingly. After the 1970 campaign, 
Ford was accused of failing to report at 
least $11,500 in contributions made in 
1969 by stockbrokers, bankers, conser- 
vative physicians and the Boilermakers 
and Blacksmiths Union of Kansas City, 
Kan. The checks were sent to Repub- 
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ing at each other as they maneuvered 
for a settlement. Even Richardson, a 
very proper Bostonian who normally 
keeps himself under control, raised his 
voice several times and twice banged his 
fist down on the table. 

But while the men were stil] argu- 
ing, the press learned about the bargain- 
ing. The resulting stories infuriated 
Agnew. “That’s enough,” he said. 
""There'll be no more negotiation.” 

Well Rid. And there was none until 
at last the Vice President found himself 
alone, unsupported by his President and 
with his options running out. It looked 
as though it would come down to a court- 
room fight, and the evidence had piled 
up against him. "I have néver seen a 
stronger extortion case," says U.S. At- 
torney James R. Thompson of Chicago, 
who was brought into the affair at the 
last minute to augment Justice's firepow- 
er. “If it had gone to trial, a conviction 
would have resulted. The man isa crook. 
The country is well rid of him.” 

On Friday, Oct. 5, Agnew gave the 
word to reopen the negotiations to Ju- 
dah Best, his Washington lawyer, Best 
immediately got in touch again with 
Fred Buzhardt, who was in Key Bis- 
cayne. Both men are fond of direct ac- 
tion and short, pungent phrases, and 
they understood each other completely. 
Buzhardt was definitely interested in 
talking. That night Best grabbed a plane 
to Florida and the two men met in a 
Miami motel in the predawn hours. 
Their approach was simple: let's get off 
dead center—the country requires that 
something be done. After their talk, Bu- 
zhardt called the Justice Department 
again clearly with the approval of 
President Nixon—and the second round 
of plea bargaining began on Monday 

evening in a motel in Alexandria, Va., 
just across the Potomac River from 
Washington. 

Best directed the Agnew team. The 
Justice lawyers were led by Henry Pe- 
tersen, head of the criminal division and 
the man whom Vice President Agnew 
had accused in his Los Angeles speech 
of being out to get him as a personal tro- 
phy. Again the discussions exploded into 
arguments. As a condition of any deal, 
Petersen insisted that all of the evidence 
against Agnew be made public; Rich- 
ardson was convinced that this was nec- 
essary so that there could be no charges 
from Agnew and his followers that he 
had been railroaded. Petersen also 
joined Maryland U.S. Attorney George 
Beall and his prosecutors in insisting on 
jail for Agnew. Best dug in his heels on 
both demands. The group was joined by 
the presiding judge in the case, Walter 
E. Hoffman. Unlike his subordinates, 
Attorney General Richardson had been 
willing all along to let Agnew escape 
jail, but he wanted to make no such rec- 
ommendation to the judge, leaving 1t up 
to Hoffman to let the accused off with 
probation. A veteran of 19 years on the 
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bench, Hoffman insisted that he would 
not do so unless Richardson himself rec- 
ommended leniency. Deadlocked, the 
conferees broke up. 

With that, Richardson, faced the 
task of trying to persuade Petersen, Beall 
and his staff that in the best interests of 
the country, Agnew should be allowed 
to go free if the right formula could be 
worked out. TIME has learned that, in 
order to placate his aides, Richardson 
took the unusual step of allowing any- 
one who could not live with that de- 
cision to make a public statement of his 
objections. He gave his word that any 
dissenter would not damage his career 
at Justice by speaking out. 

That point settled, Richardson him- 
self joined the bargaining session the 
next day at the Justice Department. 
With the Attorney General listening 
closely, Judge Hoffman reiterated that 
he wanted a recommendation . from 
Richardson before granting probation to 
Agnew. Finally, Richardson agreed. 

Longest Day. By now, the other 
parts of the final agreement were fall- 
ing into place. Richardson gave way on 
his earlier insistence that the Vice Pres- 
ident admit that he received illegal pay- 
offs. That major concession showed how 
eager not only Richardson but also the 
President was to get a settlement, for 
the White House had been kept in- 
formed of the negotiations at every step. 
Agnew's lawyers also backed off, agree- 
ing to publication of the full weight of 
theevidence that the prosecution had as- 
sembled (see box following page). 

The next day, Spiro's longest day, in- 
cluded a luncheon meeting of New York 
builders. Even on the brink of ruin, Ag- 
new could not resist opening with the 
bitter jest that he had considered hold- 
ing a “provocative discussion on the re- 
lationship of architects and engineers to 
the political fund-raising process." Lat- 
er in the afternoon Spiro Agnew met as 
Vice President with President Nixon for 
the last time. For 40 minutes, the two 
men were alone in the Oval Office, sit- 
ting in chairs beside the fireplace be- 

neath a painting of George Washington. 
When they were done talking about the 
bargain that had been struck, Agnew 
slipped away, and Nixon, looking more 
chipper and relaxed than he had in some 
time, was host to a state dinner for Pres- 
ident Félix Houphouet-Boigny of the 
Ivory Coast. ; 

The finalact in the drama took place 
the next day in Baltimore’s gray stone 
U.S. Court House. The session ostensibly 
was to hear arguments in Agnew’s ef- 
forts to subpoena both news representa- 
tives and Justice Department officials 
about leaks in his case. But there had 
been a change in the agenda, signaled by 
the presence of a task force of U.S, mar- 

shals in and around the building. 

Promptly at 2 p.m. the lawyers for 
Agnew filed in, then Richardson and the 

Justice contingent. The men shook 
hands and exchanged pleasantries, with 
one notable exception. Assistant U.S. 
Attorney Barnet D. Skolnik, who had ar- 
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gued vehemently that Agnew should be 
jailed, stalked past the Agnew men with- 
out a word. 

Moments later Agnew entered the 
room, and while all eyes were upon him 
—he looked older somehow, his hair 
seemed whiter—Judah Best slipped 
away to make a phone call to an asso- 
ciate in Washington. Two minutes later, 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, who 
had been alerted to be in his office, was 
delivered a letter signed by Agnew: “I 
hereby resign the office of Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States, effective im- 
mediately.” (The duty of receiving the 
resignation of a President or Vice Pres- 
ident is an archaic function of Kissin- 
ger's office, spelled out by the Presiden- 
tial Succession Act of 1792.) 

In the Baltimore courtroom, mean- 
while, Judge Hoffman, Spiro Agnew, 


ATTORNEY GENERAL RICHARDSON & U.S. ATTORNEY BEALL AT PRESS CONFER 
After heated arguments and hard bargaining, a plea for leniency: 


now a simple citizen whose appearance 
before the bar of justice carried no grave 
constitutional portents or precedents, 
and the Attorney General were enact- 
ing the script that they had so carefully 
crafted. The Government said that Ag- 
new had “willfully and knowingly” 
evaded $9,551.47 in federal taxes on 
$29,500 in undeclared income. Agnew 
did not contest the charge, pleading nolo 
contendere, which Judge Hoffman took 
pains to point out was equivalent to a 
guilty plea. 

Then Hoffman asked Richardson 
for his recommendations on the sen- 
tence. “The agreement between the par- 
ties now before the court,” Richardson 
began, “is one which must be perceived 
to be just and honorable, not simply to 
the parties but to the American people.” 
Richardson said that none of the Gov- 


.ernment's major witnesses against 


Agnew had been promised immunity 
from prosecution, an important point in. 
answering Agnew's once and perhaps 
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Case Against Agnew 
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d that its primary evidence against 
e Government om four witnesses. Two were political 
resident Cam B. Wolff, 55, chairman of the 
i ew’s: Jerome B. » 23, 
es of foe ission during Agnew’s tenure as Governor 
dg land road H (“Bud”) Hammerman II, 49, described as “a 
vp. 69). GE real estate developer and mortgage banker," 
sccessf sa prominent Agnew fund raiser. They tes- 
P ried with Agnew in a systematic scheme 
jp uet iney engineers and road-building contractors in re- 
dg E treatment in contract awards. The other two wit- 
Bis contractors Allen Green, 51, and Lester Matz, 40, 
Fitted that they personally delivered such illegal pay- 
isto Agnew and his intermediaries. . : 
Mire Maryland political scene was described as a sordid hot- 
DEB ofcorruption in which the payoff system had been well es- 
hed long before Agnew’s emergence as a promising office- 
lli At the time of his election as Baltimore county executive 
Pm) "it was well known in the business community that en- 
P generally, and the smaller engineering firms in partic- 
had to pay in order to obtain contracts from the county.” 
MB contractors shaken down during Agnew’s term as Gov- 
"were not surprised that payments would be necessary be- 
i| was generally understood that engineers had been mak- 
ich payments for consulting work in a number of Maryland 
fictions.” In effect, the Government readily concedes that 
v was caught up in a jungle not of his own making. 
Ry in his term as county executive, the Government 
; Agnew befriended the wealthy Hammerman and “of- 
yscussed his financial situation. “Mr. Agnew complained 
t, and told Hammerman that he had not accumulated 
lalth before he assumed public office, had no inheritance, 
a public official received what he considered a small sal- 
D: P máry continues. “Mr. Agnew believed, moreover, 
Tu ie position required him to adopt a standard of liv- 
Suid S means and that his political ambitions required 
| "da financially strong politica] organization." 
Li 
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penes Was elected Governor, he told Hammerman 
m" of cash contributions" from favored contrac- 
Tuctio, lished practice in the statehouse. On Ag- 
y appointed pao merman arranged to find out from the 
Ilt contracts olff which firms had been awarded road- 
Mons” to 11 2nd to make certain that they paid their “con- 
P'|Roney e àmmerman, Wolff suggested that the three split 
venly. "Governor Agnew at first replied that he 
Wolff Should receive any share of the money, 
€ division as long as he received 50% of the 

Dueh most fira Summary recounts, 
y often can ae knew what was expected of them,” Ham- 
E Ader, ed up successful bidders to “congratulate” them 
hp, Mes ERR contributors who made no move to ante 
[il p ` lved less Congratulatory messages. “Hammer- 
‘ecalls discussing with Mr. Agnew whether or 
b ancial institution would be awarded the lu- 
Usiness, and that during that discussion Mr. 
at the principals at the institution in ques- 
' who ‘don’t give you any money,’ " 
Mr. Agnew informed Hammerman 
award that institution the bond busi- 
ess a substantial ‘contribution’ were 


Made.” Eventually, say the prosecutors, it was and Agnew did. 
~ammerman tried to collect between 3% and 5% of a con- 
tract s total value but is described as having been willing to ac- 
cept "any reasonable sum." He “generally held Mr. Agnew’s 
50% share in a safe-deposit box until Mr. Agnew called for it.” 
The Governor would do so by telephoning Hammerman to ask 
how many “papers” his friend was holding. Says the summary: 
It was understood between Mr. Agnew and Hammerman that 
the term ‘paper’ referred to $1,000 in cash.” 

Some contractors preferred to deal directly with Agnew. 
Shortly after Agnew’s inauguration as Governor, Green was 
treated to another of Agnew’s recitations about the financial bur- 
dens of public office. “Green told him that his company had ex- 
perienced successful growth and would probably continue to ben- 
efit from public work under the Agnew administration,” recount 
the prosecutors. “He, therefore, offered to make periodic cash 
payments to Governor Agnew, who replied that^he would ap- 
preciate such assistance very much.” Thereafter Green visited 
Agnew “approximately six times a year,” to hand over between 
$2,000 and $3,000 to Agnew and, not so incidentally, to seek 
State business for his firm. 

a 

The prosecutors say that Agnew sought to hold on to his kick- 
back income even after becoming Vice President (when his sal- 
ary had risen to $62,500 annually plus $10,000 for expenses). 
Shortly before his inauguration, Agnew met with Green. “He 
then reiterated that he had been unable to improve his financial 
situation during his two years as Governor and that although 
his salary as Vice President would be higher than his salary as 
Governor, he expected that the social and other demands of the 
office would substantially increase his personal expenses,” says 
the document. “For these reasons, he said he hoped that Green 
would be able to continue the financial assistance that he had 
been providing to him over the preceding two years." 

Agnew assured the contractor that “he hoped he could be 
helpful to Green with respect to federal work." Some time later, 
Green dutifully showed up at Agnew's vice-presidential suite in 
the Executive Office Building with a cash payment, a practice 
that was to continue three or four times annually until last De- 
cember. A wed and nervous, Green took some oddly prescient pre- 
cautions. He referred inaccurately to the payments as “political 
contributions,” meanwhile glancing silently at the ceiling to sig- 
nal to Agnew that the room might be bugged. e 

Matz, who had also paid money to Agnew as Governor, was 
no less intimidated by the new surroundings. He visited Agnew 
in his office in 1969 to leave $10,000 cash in an envelope as pay- 
ment of money “owed” by his firm for past state contracts. “Mr. 
Agnew placed this envelope in his desk drawer," the summary | 
disclosed. "They agreed that Matz was to call Mr. Agnew's sec- 
retary when he was ready to make the next payment and to tell 
her that he had more ‘information’ for Mr. Agnew. This was to 
bea signal to Mr. Agnew that Matz had more money for him." 
After leaving, Matz told a partner “that he was shaken by his 
own actions because he had just made a payoff to the Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States." The prosecutors said that Matz paid 
off Agnew again for help in landing a contract with the General 
Services Administration for an associate of Matz's. 

The Government says that the three-way payoff scheme in- 
volving Agnew- netted illegal funds from “seven different en- 
gineering firms in return for state engineering contracts" and 
from “one financial institution" for the bond deal. No estimate 
of the total sums is given, but the income on which Agnew ad- 
mittéd failing to pay taxes in 1967 alone amounted to $29,500. 
In addition, Green testified that between 1966 and 1972 he gave 
Agnew approximately $50,000— more than half w 
was Vice President. Matz has put his * 


Say the prosecutors: “Matz complained about 
to Mr. Agnew, who told Matz to say thath 
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AGNEW LEAVING COURT HOUSE 
From Veep to felon. 


lic trust” whether serving as county ex- 
ecutive, Governor or Vice President. . 

Summing up, Judge Hoffman ac- 
knowledged that he had approved the 
entire deal. It would not, he said, sat- 
isfy everyone. He did not like the fact 
that Agnew’s guilt or innocence on the 
mass of charges would remain unre- 
solved: “It would have been my pref- 
erence to omit these statements and 
end the verbal warfare as to this tragic 
event in history." He said that when 
the accused standing before him isa law- 
yer, a tax accountant or business ex- 
ecutive, he normally puts him in jail, 
and that is where he would have been 
inclined to send Agnew, were it not 
for the request of Richardson and the 
great compelling “national interests” in 
the case. 

With that, Hoffman intoned: “It is 
the judgment of this court that impo- 
sition of any sentence be suspended for 
a period of three years, conditioned that 
you, Spiro T. Agnew, at all times will 
be of uniform good behavior, that you 
will not violate the laws of the United 
States or of any state; that, as a further 
condition of this probation, you are to 
pay a fine in the sum of $10,000 within 
30 days." 

Agnew's ordeal in court ended iron- 
ically with a scene of comic confusion. 
As Judge Hoffman left the bench, the 
bailiff naturally ordered everyone to 
stand. The sudden movement and noise 
startled the Secret Service agent who 
was escorting Agnew out. “Everybody 
sit down!” he shouted. Some sat down 
for the former Vice President, but most 
remained standing for the judge. 

Agnew promptly received a letter of 
condolence from President Nixon prais- 
ing his services and saying, "I have been 

deeply saddened by this whole course 
of events.” But within an hour of Ag- 
new’s resignation, the White House was 
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dissociating itself from the ex-Vice Pres- 
ident. When someone asked an assis- 
tant to Press Secretary Ron Ziegler to 
run off some copies of Agnew's state- 
ment to the court, he was turned down. 
"It's not our statement," the aide said 
pointedly. 

In these strained circumstances, 
there remained the details of closing 
down a career. Agnew will retain his Se- 
cret Service protection for a time. The 
Senate voted to keep his Capitol Hill 
staff on the payroll for another month. 
Some aides had been with him since the 
days in Baltimore, and there were tears 
in the room when they heard the news. 
Like any man who had just been fired, 
Agnew cleared out his desk and wrote 
some thank you notes. And he began 
working on a speech about the whole af- 
fair that he will deliver to the nation 
early this week, in which he may con- 
tinue to argue that the evidence against 
him was the work of lesser men in Mary- 
land trying to save their own skins. 

The sudden settlement eliminated 
the danger of a constitutional crisis if, 
as expected, Agnew's claim that a sit- 
ting Vice President could not be pros- 
ecuted had gone to the Supreme Court. 
The agreement also prevented a deci- 
sion on a basic issue involving the free- 
dom of the press—the right of newsmen 
to-preserve the secrecy of their sources 
(see THE PRESS). 

At a press conference the day after 
the settlement, Richardson indicated 
that President Nixon had known more 
about the affair than he had let on. In 
his public statements, the President had 
said that he could vouch for Agnew's 
conduct after becoming Vice President. 
But Richardson said that Nixon early 
on had been told about the developing 
evidence that Agnew had received mon- 
ey while Vice President. 

Fine lrony. Richardson also ex- 
plained that Agnew could not be pros- 
ecuted by the Federal Government for 
any of the charges listed in'the 40 pages 
of evidence, but said he could be tried 
by Maryland's courts—although the At- 
torney General made it clear that he 
hoped that this would not happen. And 
Richardson pointed out that Agnew 
could be brought to trial in a civil suit 
by the Internal Revenue Service for 
back taxes, including not only those 
dodged in 1967 but for.any evaded in 
other years up through 1972. In addi- 
tion to having to pay the taxes. them- 
selves, Agnew could be charged 6% an- 
nual interest and fined up to 50% of the 
total owed. 

Thus, with fine irony, Spiro Agnew's 
immediate and future need is likely to 
be cash. With his conviction for a fel- 
ony, he is likely to be disbarred. Nor 
can he count on the “defense fund" he 
was raising to carry on the fight. The 
donors have been invited to ask for 
refunds. 

For Agnew, the need for money is a 


familiar one. He was always an “eth- . 


nic” kid from Baltimore on the way up, 


: but painfully slowly. His setbacks, his 
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Absolutes 


“Lacking textual support,” the court 
continued, “counsel for the President 
would have us infer immunity from the 
President's political mandate or from his 
vulnerability to impeachment or from 
his discretionary powers. These are in- 
vitations to refashion the Constitution, 
and we reject them. Though the Pres- 
ident is elected by nationwide ballot and 
is often said to represent all the people, 
he does not embody the nation's sov- 
ereignty. He is not above the law’s com- 
mands. Sovereignty remains at all times 
with the people, and they do not forfeit 
through elections the right to have the 
law construed against and applied to ev- 
ery citizen." 

Throughout history, said the court, 
there have been frequent conflicts be- 
tween the independent organs of Gov- 
ernment. “Our constitutional system 
provides a means for resolving them 
—one Supreme Court.” If the President 
was granted the power to decide what 
constitutes Executive privilege, there 
would be a “mixing” of Executive and 
judicial functions rather than a separa- 
tion. “The Constitution mentions no Ex- 
ecutive privilege, much less any abso- 
lute Executive privilege." If the 
President's claims were accepted, the 
Executive Branch might deny public ac- 
cess to all documents. “Support for this 
kind of mischief simply cannot be spun 
from incantation of the doctrine of sep- 
aration of powers." 

Powerful Showing. The opinion 
quoted Nixon's own words against him. 
Last May, before the existence of the 
tapes was known, the President de- 
clared: “Executive privilege will not be 
invoked as to any testimony concerning 
possible criminal conduct in the matters 
presently under investigation, including 
the Watergate affair and the alleged cov- 
er-up." Confidentiality, the court contin- 
ued, had been destroyed by public dis- 
cussion of the contents of the tapes. The 
court was doubtless alluding to H.R. 
Haldeman’s mention of them in his ap- 
pearance before the Senate Watergate 
committee. Finally, said the court, 
claims for Executive privilege fail “in 
the face of the uniquely powerful show- 
ing made by the special prosecutor.” 

The two dissenting judges took the 
opposite position from the majority. De- 
nying the President’s claim of absolute 
Executive privilege, they maintained, 
would decisively weaken him in his deal- 
ings with the other two branches of Gov- 
ernment. “The ultimate issue,” wrote 
Judge George MacKinnon, “is the ef- 
fect that our decision will have upon the 
constitutional independence of our Pres- 
ident for all time.” If he cannot be as- 
sured that his conversations will remain 
confidential, he may be prevented from 
formulating programs and strategies. 
Said Judge Malcolm Wilkey: "To put 
the theoretical situation and possibilities 


in terms of 'absolute privilege sounds 
Somewhat terrifying until one realizes 
that this is exactly the way matters have 
been for 184 years of our history, and 
the republic still stands." 

The court of appeals granted a stay 
of its decision for five days to give the 
President an opportunity to appeal to 
the Supreme Court—an option he is cer- 
tain to take. The Supreme Court is ex- 
pected to hear oral arguments in early 
December. If its decision is as defini- 
tive as that of the appeals court, Nixon 
will have no choice but to turn over the 
tapes he has so diligently guarded or risk 
a constitutional crisis that could well be 
resolved by his impeachment. 
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The Hughes Connection 


As Phase II of the Watergate hear- 
ings—the sessions devoted to campaign 
dirty tricks—sended last week, the Sen- 
ate committee's focus of attention had 
already shifted to the next phase, sched- 
uled to begin Oct. 30. The committee is 
then planning to loók into campaign- 
financing practices; and its investigators 
have begun probing an especially in- 
triguing bit of financing—a contribution 
of $100,000 to Nixon by Billionaire 
Howard Hughes. The gift, allegedly 
meant to be used for campaigning, was 
received and held for more than three 
years by Charles G. (“Bebe”) Rebozo, 
Nixon's favorite weekend companion, 
who may be called to testify before the 
committee about the transaction. 

Committee investigators have al- 
ready interviewed the publicity-shy Re- 
bozo for five hours about the $100,000 


payment. In somewhat flustered testi ^» 


mony, committee sources said, thi 
Miami businessman claimed that. 
gift was first suggested by Hi 

ecutive Richard Danner and 

to Rebozo in two equ 

in 1969 and one 


cd 
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tended the money to be used in Nixon's 
1972 re-election campaign, Rebozo said. 
(Danner claims that the funds were ear- 
marked for congressional candidates in 
the 1970 mid-term elections.) Yet for 
reasons that are unclear, the money was 
not turned over to any campaign. In- 
Ia stead, Rebozo kept it stashed in a Key 
| Biscayne safe-deposit box until last 

spring, when Robert Maheu, the de- 
B - posed head of Hughes Nevada gam- . 
"Wi bling empire, mentioned the contribu- 
j tion's existence in a deposition 
connected with his $17 million suit 
against Hughes. At that point, Rebozo ' 
said, he returned the $100,000 to 
Hughes. 

Among other things, the committee 
wants to investigate Maheu's reported 
di allegation that the gifts were actually in- 

i tended to buy influence for Hughes on 
M the outcome of two major federal cases 
n involving his business interests. Two 
Wd such cases were decided in his favor dur- 
ing that period. One was a Civil Aero- 
nautics Board decision in July 1969 al- 
lowing him to buy Air West, a small 
California-based passenger line; the oth- 
er was a Justice Department cancella- 
tion in the late summer of 1970 of an 
'antitrust action that sought to prevent 
Hughes from purchasing additional 
gambling casinos in Las Vegas. 

Odd Coincidence. There is yet an 
odder coincidence about the gifts. The 
second installment was paid to him, Re- 
bozo testified, on July 3, 1970, at Nix- 
on's San Clemente home. On the same 
date, committee sources said, Rebozo 
and Robert Abplanalp, another close 
presidential pal, were concluding a deal 
for the purchase of 2.9 acres of Nixon's 
San Clemente property, apparently to 
help the President finance his lavish es- 
tate. According to the same sources, the 
purchase price of that parcel of land was 
exactly $100,000. Rebozo denied that 
any of the Hughes money was used in 
the transaction, claiming -that those 
funds lay idle without even collecting in- 
terest during his trusteeship. 

The week's testimony centered 
largely on the question of whether dirty. 
tricks have become a normal part of the 
U.S. political process. The affirmative 
side was argued by John R. Buckley, 
53, a G.O.P. spy who penetrated the 
Democratic campaign of Edmund Mus- 
kie under the code name "Fat Jack”; 
he blandly testified that such spying oc- 
curs in “every major election.” 

The Watergate grand jury was also 
continuing its work. Last week it indict- 
ed Egil Krogh Jr., the former top aide 
to John Ehrlichman. Krogh, who direct- 
ed the White House plumbers, was cited 
on two counts of false declaration. The 
indictment charged that Krogh lied in 

his original testimony in August 1972, 

when he claimed that he had no knowl- 

edge of the plumbers’ break-in at the of- 
fice of Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatrist. He 
= Jater admitted that he had authorized — 
-. ^ the burglary. Krogh's indictment was - 
y & the first obtained by Special Watergate 
Prosecutor Archibald Cox. z 
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All over the town of Higuera Real, 
the posters announced the appearance 
of Angelita, the first woman forero to 
fight in Spain since a 1908 law was 
passed limiting women to fighting from 
horseback. But Angela Hernandez, 24, 
got gored, metaphorically speaking, be- 
fore she even entered a corrida. Al- 
though a Madrid labor court upheld An- 
gelita’s right to fight on foot, the 
Ministry of the Interior refused to grant 
her a license. Working her cape close 
to the horns of the dilemma as she 
trained on a bull ranch near Seville, An- 
gelita exploded: "These damned men. 
What do they think they are doing? 
Women fly planes, fight wars and go on 
safaris; what's so different about fight- 
ing bulls?" 
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An odd couple, Wilt (“the Stilt’) 
Chamberlain, 7 ft. 1 in., and Champion 
Jockey Willie Shoemaker, 4 ft. 11 in. But 
they have more in common than meets 
the eye, Little Willie told fellow roasters 
barbecuing Wilt on the Dean Martin 
Show to be shown Nov. 9. Born identical 
twins, said Shoemaker, “we both grew 
up to be riders.” Only difference: “I ride 
horses. He rides referees.” 
a 
The most poisonous pen on Broad- 
way is wielded by Critic John Simon. Re- 
viewing the new play Nellie Toole & Co. 


in New York magazine, Simon dipped . 


into strychnine to describe the star, Syl- 
via Miles, 41, as “one of New York’s 
leading party girls and gate-crashers.” 
Streperous Sylvia, who was acclaimed 
as the prostitute in Midnight Cowboy, 
wasted no time talking back. Invited to 
the same New York Film Festival par- 
ty as Simon, she piled her plate with 
páté, steak tartare, brie and potato sal- 
ad and dumped it over him. “Now you 
can call me a plate crasher too,” she 
said. Spluttered the garnished critic: "I'll 
be sending you the cleaning bill for this 
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word predating even his 1970 marriage 
to his second wife Nancy, 26. Rising at 
5:30 a.m., the South Carolina Senator 
jogs about three miles, then does fifteen 
minutes of calisthenics and follows up 
during the day with a turn or two with 
the barbells. Sometimes his colleagues 
are directly affected by his vigor: Thur- 
mond holds the Senate filibuster record 
of 24 hours and 18 minutes, and in 1964 
he angrily wrestled Texas Democrat 
Ralph Yarborough to the floor of a Sen- 
ate corridor. : 
a 

When Jonathan Livingston Seagull’s 
creator Richard Bach sold the supergull 
to Hollywood, he believed he had en- 
sured the movie’s integrity. He thought 
his contract entitled him to write the 
script and to retain control over the fin- 
ished film. Enter Producer-Director 
Hall Bartlett, who was so proud of his ac- 
quisition that he declared: “I was born 
to make this movie.” Perhaps worried 
that someone might miss the message, 
Bartlett allegedly rewrote the dialogue: 
the result is Billygrahamese. Asking for 
a preliminary injunction to prevent the 
new version of the movie from ever 
opening, Bach hopes to have a chance 
to revise the scriptures. Meanwhile he 
must be cursing himself for being so, 
well, gullible. 


a 
Marriage and fatherhood have, it 
seems, brought fresh frustrations to An- 
gry Young Man Tom Hayden, 33. While 
Wife Jane Fonda, 35, emcees the sing- 
ing, speeches and slides of a touring 
troupe campaigning against U.S. aid to 
South Viet Nam, Husband Tom does his 
own tour of duty taking care of their 
son, Troy, three months. When the 
group arrived at Wellesley College for a 
show, Tom and Troy established them- 
selves behind the front lines: in a church 
basement. Surprised by a photographer 
as the family was leaving the campus, 
Hayden exploded; “You want trouble? 2 
He momentarily raised above his head 
a threatening object, which turned out 

to be Troy's bassinet. 
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Festival Days in New York 


The New York Film Festival, held ev- 
ery year at Lincoln Center, continues 
- to be the most prestigious and, not in- 
cidentally, the best of the half a dozen 
or so US. film festivals. In its eleventh 
year, the festival has settled into a def- 
inite personality: it is everyone's slight- 
ly eccentric, goodhearted aunt, the one 
who grooms herself in the arts and stages 
Soirées that are unavoidable, a little sil- 
ly but almost always pleasant. 
~ As usual, this years screenings 
—which concluded last week after a 
marathon 16 days—introduced a wor- 
thy film or two, surveyed what is cur- 
rently interesting or chic on the Con- 
tinent, and provided a temporary home 
for the outcasts. Best received were Truf- 
faut’s Day for Night (TIME, Oct. 15) and 
an American movie, Martin Scorsese’s 
Mean Streets. The home team, indeed, 
was well represented this year by Mean 
Streets, Terrence Malick’s Badlands 
(both to be reviewed separately when 
they are generally released) and James 
Frawley’s Kid Blue, a funny, anarchic 
western released unsuccessfully last 
spring (TIME, May 14). Some notes on 
the other selections: 


A DOLL’S HOUSE. Joseph Losey’s version 
of the Ibsen classic is frosty and severe, 
embellished with several clumsy con- 
temporary asides about the injustices 
heaped on women. It has the vigor and 
passion of commitment, however, and 
the cast is superb. Trevor Howard’s Dr. 
Rank is gruffly tender; Delphine Sey- 
rig’s Kristine, a woman of tentative but 
dependable dignity; and Edward Fox’s 
Krogstad, a figure of understandable 
desperation. David Warner makes Tor- 
vald into a complex, insidious but al- 
ways human figure. It is a performance 
of the foremost skill and intelligence, 
and includes a quick moment—when, 
with meticulous condescension, he mim- 
ics Nora sewing—that is worth a gross 
of pamphlets and essays on sexism. 
Jane Fonda represents the film’s 
firmest break with tradition: a strong, 
defiantly contemporary Nora. Hers is 
not a thoroughly shaded interpretation 
—it is a little too direct and aggressive 
—but it is a great deal more interesting 
and closer to the mark than Claire 
Bloom’s airy Nora, a stage performance 
recently translated to film (TIME, 
June 18). One thing Fonda manages well 
is the delicate transition behind the 
closed bedroom door. As in the play, 
we do not see Nora change, but when 
Fonda comes out again to confront Tor- 
vald and prepare to leave, the viewer 
feels he can calibrate the painful inches 
' by which the decision has been reached. 
Her fire and intelligence cause all the 
melodrama in the moment to fall aside 
and reveal a hard truth. 
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JUST BEFORE NIGHTFALL is Director 
Claude Chabrol’s cunningly engineered 
fable about a man (Michel Bouquet) who 
strangles his mistress and is slowly en- 
veloped by guilt. He blurts out a con- 
fession to his wife, who understands; he 
tells his best friend, who is similarly sym- 
pathetic. The fact that his friend was 
also his mistress’s husband only adds a 
little piquancy to the situation. Awash 
in forgiveness, the hapless killer has only 
one logical object for his mounting hor- 
ror and self-loathing. His home, all glass 
and chrome and odd, abrupt angles, 
makes a suitably antiseptic moral land- 
scape for the film, which is implacably 
smooth and elegant in the telling. 
Among Chabrol’s finest work. 


REJEANNE PADOVANI comes on strong 
as political allegory ofan especially glum 
and trite variety. Denys Arcand, the di- 
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BOUQUET & VICTIM IN CLAUDE CHABROL'S JUST BEFORE NIGHTFALL 


rector and co-writer, made the film (in 
French) in Toronto. It is all about cor- 
ruption behind the construction of a 
local auto route and other matters of in- 
tractably insular interest. 


HISTORY LESSONS, by contrast, at least 
has the virtue of audacity. This new 
work by West Germany's Jean-Marie 
Straub (Chronicle of Anna Magdalene 
Bach) has an explicit rhythm, fractured 
and languorous but slightly bizarre. His- 
tory Lessons was adapted from Brecht’s 
The Affairs of Mr. Julius Caesar. It opens 
with a sequence showing the view from 
behind the windshield of a car being 
driven through the back streets of Rome. 
The scene continues for approximately 
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rites,” which turn out to bea group skin- 
ny-dipping and a near-naked girl jump- 
ing on and off a ladder. The movie 
makes several stabs at intimate specta- 
cle, and at dealing with the situation of 
the artist caught in social chaos. Direc- 
tor Andrei Tarkovsky is ambitious but 
too literal; the movie has the decorum 
and approximately the same depth as 
Dr. Zhivago. 


ILLUMINATIONS. There are certain pre- 
conceptions one almost inevitably has 
about a new Polish film: it will be grim- 
ly absurdist; it will root about in var- 
ious existential cul-de-sacs; it will end 
on a point of pale irresolution. Not only 
does Illuminations confound each of 


these notions; it almost entirely revers- 
es them. A radiant film, it sifts through 
doubt and pain to make, finally, a state- 
ment of triumphant humanism. 
Director-Scenarist Krzysztof Zanus- 
si renews his well-worn theme—the 
search for direction and identity 
—through a superbly tempered style and 
sheer force of feeling. His hero (Stani- 
slaw Latallo) is a student of science who 
is baffled and intimidated by the intri- 
cacies of the natural order, stalled by 
doubt and fear of the mysteries that not 
only surround him but drive him. 
Illuminations is not about answers 
but about learning to live without an- 
swers. Zanussi neatly and effectively 
gets across his hero’s sense of total frus- 
tration and helplessness by engulfing us. 
documentary style, with the kind of data 
that so boggle him: scientific theories, 
religious orders, social patterns. With all 
this, though, J//uminations never be- 
comes academic or detached. It is a dif- 
ficult film, but not a dense one, precise- 
ly the sort of rich discovery that in itself 
could justify the whole film festival. 


ISRAEL WHY is a three-hour-plus French 
documentary that explains very little 
but testifies to Director Claude Lanz- 
mann’s feeling of deep kinship with the 
country. Lanzmann is not, like Marcel 
Ophuls, a film essayist of strong and dis- 
turbing insight, and he is not an espe- 
cially acute documentarian either. He 
has caught some moments of warmth, 
others of search and irresolution and 
precipitate fulfillment, but the question 
posed in the title remains unanswered. 


THE BITTER TEARS OF PETRA VON 
KANT. A morose lesbian paces her apart- 
ment, suffering the inconstancy of her 
lover. Since she is a fashion designer by 
profession, there are a number of man- 
nequins in the apartment, and it is the 
inspiration of Director-Writer R.W. 
Fassbinder to have his heroine come to 
look more and more like one of her dum- 
mies. The Platters, the Walker Broth- 
ers and Giuseppe Verdi furnish the 
music, the art director furnishes the flat . 
—outside of which the movie never 
strays—and Fassbinder furnishes still 
another reason why West German mov- 
ies are regarded with as much fond an- 
ticipation as major surgery. 


DISTANT THUNDER. Satyajit Ray’s mov- 
ies all have the shimmering, unhurried 
feeling of a long, waning afternoon. This 
one, about the early years of World War 
II in Bengal and the beginnings of the 
1943 famine, shows the grace and calm 
authority of his best work, as well as his 
ability to shape great themes into hu- 
man drama without reducing them. Ray 
flirts with melodrama here, but Distant 
Thunder gathers a quiet force that 
makes most objections incidental. Bet- 
ter even than its treatment of the real- 
ity of poverty is the way Ray handles 
the subtle shifts it causes in his two main 
characters, a husband and wife of the 
Brahman caste. Their gradual and 
shocked awareness of the unifying des- 
peration of tragedy gives Distant Thun- 
der a piercing social immediacy. 


THE MOTHER AND THE WHORE has been 
picked up for theatrical distribution in 
the U.S. That may be somewhat sur- 
prising, in view ofits intimidating length 
(more than 3% hours) and rigidly in- 
timate scope: mostly three characters, a 
young man (Jean-Pierre Léaud), a young 
girl (Frangoise Lebrun) and an older 
woman (Bernadette Lafont), toying with 
one another, taunting and seducing one 
another, finally vanquishing one anoth- 
er. The movie is direct and relentless, 
full of tough insight about the rites of 
what sometimes passes for love, and 
fierce in its final impact. Director Jean 
Eustache wrote the painstakingly accu- 
rate script and followed it exactly, 
though the movie has the flow and spon- 
taneous immediacy of improvisation. 
Altogether, not a film to rouse a 
tributor's curiosity, but its impact. 
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The Animal Watchers 


In a surprise move last week, Swe- 
den's Karolinska Institutet awarded the 
Nobel Prize in Physiology or Medicine 
—which usually goes to researchers in 
disease or laboratory science—to three 
behavioral scientists: Karl von Frisch, 
86, Konrad Lorenz, 69, and Nikolaas 
Tinbergen, 66. They will share $120,000 
in prize money and the satisfaction of 
seeing ethology, the scientific field which 
they virtually created, recognized by the 
highest of academic accolades. 


HERMANN KACHER 


DESC 


LORENZ STUDYING GOOSE 
Species in the same kingdom. 


Ethology, the study of animal be- 
havior and its relationships to man, may 
not be a household word, but its flash- 
ier discoveries, like male bonding and 
territoriality, have become common cur- 
rency. Ethology did not begin with best- 
selling grandiose comparisons between 
the habits of men and apes. It started 
with years of painstaking observation of 
bees, fish and birds by the three prize- 
winners. It stems from the once unthink- 
able idea that men and beasts are spe- 
cies in the same animal kingdom and 
have comparable patterns of behavior. 

An Austrian who did most of his re- 
search at the University of Munich, Karl 
von Frisch established after decades of 
observation that bees communicate with 
each other through a complicated, high- 
ly articulate language of dance. He 
found, for instance, that a bee returning 
from a source of honey near the hive 
will perform a “round” dance, but if the 
source is more than about 160 ft. away, 
he will “waggle” instead. When the 
scout bee steps forward during the wag- 
Bling dance, it points the way to the 
source. Having written the classic book 


40 


on the subject, The Dancing Bees, Von 
Frisch went on to publish Maz and the 
Living World (1936), an ethological sur- 
vey ofthe life sciences. It ranges from be- 
haviorist speculations on the cause of 
man's relatively weak sense of smell 
(since man stands upright, his nose is 
too far from the ground to follow spoors 
any. more) to the fact that calluses on 
the feet are inherited. 

With less experimental finesse, per- 
haps, but with greater intellectual ca- 
pacity, another Viennese, Konrad Lo- 
renz, began his studies of ducks and a 
gaggle of other animals in early child- 
hood. Since then, in Austria and, after 
1951, at the Max Planck Institute of Be- 
havioral Physiology near Munich, he 
confirmed that his animal subjects in- 
herited certain instincts, but that other 
kinds of behavior are learned or “im- 
printed." The newborn duckling will be 
imprinted to follow the first moving ob- 
ject it sees, whether it is its mother, a 
cardboard box or a balloon. 

War and Violence. Later, Lorenz 
applied his insights into.animal instinct 
and imprinting to man in a series of pop- 
ular books, including King Solomon's 
Ring (1949) and On Aggression (1963). 
Perhaps his most controversial theory 
views animal and human aggression as 
an instinctive drive with a number of 
useful features. Aggression's ugly side 
—war and violence—will be selected out 
of human behavior by the evolutionary 
*power of human reason.” 

It is no accident that the problem 
of instinctive aggression has also pre- 
occupied Oxford's Holland-born laure- 
ate, Nikolaas Tinbergen. He did post- 
doctoral .research under Lorenz in 
Vienna in 1937. Known to a generation 
of awed students as a tireless stalker of 
gulls on windswept cliffs, Tinbergen is 
a master experimenter who has found 
ingenious ways to test his own and oth- 
ers hypotheses. After many tedious 
years of studying the stickleback fish, 
he was able to delineate its patterns of 
fighting and courtship: the male builds 
an elaborate nest of water plants and 
lunges fiercely at any rival male that 
dares to enter its newly claimed terri- 
tory. Tinbergen was able to prove that 
this behavior was rigidly instinctual. 
This knowledge was used by other re- 
searchers, including Desmond Morris 
(The Naked Ape, 1968), as a basis for in- 
vestigating behavior in the higher mam- 
mals and in man, for, though human 
beings function less slavishly by instinct 
than sticklebacks, it is the contention 
of ethologists like Lorenz and Tinbergen 
that inherited behavior patterns, notably 
in aggression of rival males, are com- 
mon to both fish and people. 

On the other hand, ethologists are 
also leary of going too far with this kind 
of anthropomorphic thinking. Lorenz 
has said: "However much we may learn 
that is suggestive and instructive by 
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Pair of Dockets 


The nine Supreme Court Justices 
were back on the job last week “in a 
good mental set and ready to go,” as 
one of them put it after looking over his 
colleagues. They had to be, for the un- 
usually heavy pressures and duties fac- 
ing the court this term were felt almost 
immediately. In their first important de- 
termination of the year, the Justices de- 
clined for the moment to consider the 
President’s right to impound congressio- 
nally authorized funds. 

At least 37 suits are currently at- 
tacking impoundment in courts around 
the country. Both Georgia and the Jus- 
tice Department had urged that their 
dispute should be heard directly by the 
Supreme Court so that the whole issue 
could be settled quickly. The court did 
not explain last week why it chose not 
to exercise its constitutional power of 
original jurisdiction, and the case will 
now apparently go to a federal district 
court for trial. 

But even without impoundment, 
there is looming over the court-a phan- 
tom docket of cases that have not yet 
been formally presented to the Justices 
but almost certainly will be. And all in- 
volve challenges to presidential powers. 
Unlike the neutral result of the action 
on the Georgia impoundment suit, these 
other cases will come up with lower- 
court rulings that will stand if the Su- 
preme Court declines to review. 

The most critical test is the confron- 
tation between President Nixon and 
Special Watergate Prosecutor Archibald 
Cox over nine White House tape record- 
ings, which now goes to the high court 
(see THE U.S.). The Senate Watergate 
committee’s fight for some of the same 
tapes is still before the trial judge, but it 
may also have to be dealt with by the 
court this term. Meanwhile, a Ralph 
Nader group is seeking access to pres- 
idential papers that, it believes, will 
show an improper connection between 
an increase in federal milk-price sup- 
ports and Nixon campaign contribu- 
tions from milk producers. The Supreme 
Court will thus have an opportunity to 
consider Executive privilege against the 
competing interests of, respectively, a 
criminal prosecutor, the Congress and 
private citizens. : 

Congressional y. presidential au- 
thority is also involved in a suit over a 
Nixon pocket veto of a medical educa- 
tion bill during a five-day recess in 1970. 
Senator Edward Kennedy, a co-sponsor 
of the bill, went to court contending that 
the pocket veto power was meant for 
use only when Congress was in adjourn- 
ment. He recently won in the trial court, 
and the appeals are now under way. Fur- 
ther in the future, the court may also 


-have to consider whether the President's 


national security power legally justified 
the office burglary of Daniel Ellsberg's 
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psychiatrist, as former Presidential Ad- 
viser John Ehrlichman is now arguing. 

By contrast, the issues on the court's 
actual docket are not, concedes one Jus- 
tice, "particularly exciting." Nonethe- 
less, important cases are pending in 
which the Justices are asked to: 

» Sharply undercut the exclusionary 
rule barring the use of illegally seized ev- 
idence by permitting it to be introduced 
in court if the improper police conduct 
was not “outrageous.” 

» Decide whether a judge can or- 
der busing across district lines to deseg- 
regate public schools. 

» Declare sex discrimination as 
constitutionally suspect as race discrim- 
ination, thereby rendering the equal 
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Above it all? 


rights amendment largely superfluous. 

> Limit class actions by tightening 
the standards under which such suits 
may be maintained. 

» Uphold a taxpayer's right to dis- 
cover the heretofore secret CIA budgets. 

`The court has not scheduled any 

case that could markedly clarify last 
June's pornography ruling; however, a 
decision by the Georgia Supreme Court 
—upholding a local finding that the film 
Carnal Knowledge was obscene—may 
yet reach the high bench. 


A Second Sirhan? 


Eight eyewitnesses say that they saw ~ 
Sirhan Bishara Sirhan assassinate Rí 
ert F. Kennedy in the jammed servi 
pantry of the Ambassador Hotel; 
Angeles on June 5, 1968. Unli 
Harvey Oswald, who was kill 
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SELECT” 


Members of “select groups” 
in Asia—the people with top 
incomes and influential jobs 
—are prime prospects for just 
about any advertiser. And 
from TIME’s report of inter- 
views among 3,900 of them 
innine Asian cities an adver- 
tiser can learn about their 
travel habits, demographics 
and the publications they. 
read. 


Copies of the report are 
available to advertisers and 
their agencies from TIME 
representatives in Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, Manila, Osaka, 
Singapore and Tokyo. 


efore a jury of his peers, Sirhan was 
given a lengthy public trial and was con- 
victed of murder in the first degree. De- 
spite the seemingly overwhelming evi- 
dence that Sirhan acted alone, a 110- 
minute accusatorial documentary film 
that opened in New York last week sug- 
gests that there was a second gunman 
in the hotel pantry, who actually fired 
the fatal shot. 

The film, The Second Gun, is the 
brainchild of Theodore Charach, a Los 
Angeles-based freelance broadcaster. 
Charach was at the scene of the shoot- 
ing, and has been opportunistically 
working on his thesis ever since, despite 
rebuffs from state and local officials, oth- 
er journalists and Kennedy friends. 
After finding a few backers, he and 
French Film Maker Gerard Alcan 
patched together the film, which relies 
essentially on these points: 

> A maitre d'hótel at the Ambas- 
sador, Karl Uecker, told Charach that 
he was ushering Kennedy by the hand 
toward the exit when Sirhan stepped up 
in front of him and began firing; the 
maitre d’ says that Sirhan was never be- 
hind Kennedy and that the assassin’s re- 
volver was never closer to Kennedy than 
14 ft.—a fact that Charach says has not 
been contradicted by any other witness. 

> Los Angeles Coroner Thomas 
Noguchi, after an autopsy, testified that 
three bullets entered the Senator’s body 
from the rear and that the fatal shot 
was fired into his brain from only inch- 
es behind his right ear. 

> A hotel security guard, Thane Eu- 
gene Cesar, was behind Kennedy, drew 
his gun, and at the time owned a .22- 
cal. revolver similar to Sirhan’s. 

> A messenger for a local TV sta- 
tion claimed that he had seen a security 
guard fire back at the assassin—or per- 
haps at Kennedy. 

> William Harper, a criminalist 
who regularly serves as an expert bal- 
listics witness, and who went over some 
of the evidence after the trial, is quoted 
in the film as saying that two of the bul- 
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ation at Long Last 


not make the fuel available. Already It- 
aly and Spain have clamped strict con- 
trols on heating-oil exports. 

The second handicap is the confused 
state of the Administration’s energy-pol- 
icymaking apparatus. Indeed, the be- 
hind-the-scenes story, as pieced together 
by TIME Correspondent Sam Iker, 
sounds like a bureaucratic free-for-all in 
seven rounds. As the battle raged, the 
President apparently remained on the 
sidelines. 

ROUND 1. In 1972, as fears of a fuel 
shortage became widespread for the first 
time, a federal interdepartmental task 
force, under the direction of White 
House Aide Peter Flanigan, started 
drafting a presidential energy message. 
Late in the year, the message reached 
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ENERGY CZAR JOHN LOVE 


John Ehrlichman, then Nixon’s chief 
domestic adviser, who recognized a fer- 
tile political issue and moved to put the 
planning under his control. Objecting to 
the draft’s urgent tone (its writers dared 
to use the word crisis), Ehrlichman or- 
dered extensive revisions. : 

ROUND 2. Last February the White 
House named Charles DiBona, 41, to co- 
ordinate energy planning. DiBona, a for- 
mer Navy officer and systems analyst, 
combinesa staunch belief in unregulated 
free enterprise with a lack of experience 
in the energy field. Under DiBona, a 
final draft of the message was produced, 
and Nixon delivered it six weeks later. 
It quite properly called for scrapping an- 
tiquated oil-import quotas but otherwise 
was distressingly bland. 

ROUND 3. Also in February, Dep- 
uty Treasury Secretary William Simon 
was made head of the Government's Oil 


Policy Committee. When spot shortages 
of gasoline began to appear in the late 
spring, he decided that some allocation 
of petroleum products was necessary 
and prepared a voluntary system to ac- 
complish it. The morning he was sched- 
uled to present it to Congress, DiBona 
appealed to Simon's boss, Treasury Sec- 
retary George Shultz, to block the tes- 
timony. Shultz refused to interfere and 
the program was adopted. 

ROUND 4. As evidence mounted that 
voluntary allocation did not go far 


, enough, Simon and energy experts from 


the Interior Department reluctantly pre- 
pared a draft of a mandatory program 
in June. Then word came that the White 
House would establish yet another new 
advisory body, an Energy Policy Office. 
Simon concluded that the decision 
should be left to the EPO chief. 

ROUND 5. Colorado Governor John 
Love, whose opposition to mandatory 
controls was already on record, was ap- 
pointed to head the EPO. After DiBona, 
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now his assistant, met with him in Den- 
ver, Love grew stronger in his opposi- 
tion; he reiterated it at a preSs confer- 
ence in San Clemente. When Love 
arrived in Washington, however, Simon 
got him to change his mind. On July 
10, Simon told a House committee that 
a decision for mandatory allocation 
would be made “within a week.” 

ROUND 6. DiBona did not. give up. 
He gathered support from White House 
aides who felt that such a politically sen- 
sitive decision should be left to Congress: 
The Administration decided to stop 
pushing the program. 

ROUND 7. After passing the Senate, — 
a bill to require mandatory. alloc: 
bogged down in a House committe 
indications of a serious winter fuel 
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In Europe, 
this issue of 
TIME 
may be talking 
or things 
You've 


never heard 
of in Asia. 


Not what the editors say, for the 
editorial content of TIME is the 
same worldwide. 


But for advertisers there are 
more than one hundred TIME edi- 
tions which enable them to talk 
about their products and services 
in the countries where they sell. 
Thus, a company that does busi- 
ness only in Europe will choose 
the Europe or Continent or Com- 
mon Market editions of TIME. And 
if you were in Paris, you would 
see its ad. 


Conversely, companies that 
sell just in Malaysia-Singapore or 


. Japan or the Philippines utilize 


local editions to reach TIME read- 
ers there. Or they might extend 


ieaiitinent, But advertising for 


: their products will never be seen 


in Paris. 
As. a reader, you can keep up 


with TIME's coverage of world 


events wherever you happen to 
be. As an advertiser, though, you 
can pinpoint markets with TIME, 
selecting editions that circulate 
just in the places where you have 
something to sell. : 
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renewed attention. Faced with plaints 
from Congress, state governments and 
independent fuel suppliers, Love again 
changed course and backed a compul- 
sory allocation system. The plan was an- 
nounced last week. 

Now that the program is finally in 
effect, additional conservation steps will 
be necessary. The Administration could, 
for example, ask Congress to impose a 
10% tax on gasoline. That might reduce 
| demand and allow refineries to shift 
some production from gasoline to heat- 
ing oil. If the situation becomes dire, the 
Administration might even have to ra- 
tion gasoline and diesel fuel at the con- 
sumer level. That step would be taken 
only with great reluctance. Says Love: 
“Tf there’s any way to avoid end-use ra- 
tioning, it should be used. Nothing 
would intrude more into people’s lives.” 

Most important, someone in Wash- 
ington has to take charge of energy pol- 
icy and stop the waffling that so long 
delayed the mandatory allocation pro- 
gram. Last week Love was talking as if 
he intended to become that man; from 
now on, he said, “it’s my intention that 
this office will be providing the focus 
and leadership in energy policy.” But 
the issue is so complex that Love read- 
ily concedes that the ultimate big de- 
cisions will have to be made by the Pres- 
ident himself. 


HOUSING 


Inflation Nightmare 


Willie Roberts, a 38-year-old chef 
who owns a small house on Chicago’s 
West Side, recently decided to buy a big- 
ger home for his wife and four children. 
He applied to a savings and loan as- 
sociation for a new mortgage—but in 
the three weeks he waited for the deal 
to be closed, the down payment jumped 
from 10% to 25% and the closing costs 
from 4.5% to 11%. Roberts could not 
meet those terms, so his family is still liv- 
ing in cramped quarters. 

For millions of Americans from 
Maine to California, the cherished 
dream of buying a home of their own 
has become an inflationary nightmare. 
In most states,.mortgages now carry 
towering interest rates of between 9% 
and 94%—up from a national average 
of 77496 in the first half of 1973. Down 
payments have at least doubled in the 
past few months; 4096 is now common 
in some parts of the country. Worst of 
all, at some S and Ls and savings banks, 
the prime sources of residential mort- 
gage money, new loans are unavailable 
on any terms whatever. Laments Bos- 
ton Realtor Jack Conway: “This is the 
granddaddy of all mortgage droughts.” 

The cause of most of the shortage 
can be traced to the Federal Reserve 
uen effort to combat inflation by se- 
 verely tightening the money supply and 
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EMPLOYMENT 
Crossed Wires at Bell 


Ever since 1878, when one Stella 
Nutt and her sister Emma invaded what 
had been an exclusively male profession, 
the Bell System's telephone operators 
have been almost al] women, while its 
higher-paid skilled jobs have nearly all 
been held by men. The situation has long 
outraged feminists, and last January 
they won what seemed a significant vic- 
tory: their complaint to the. Govern- 
ments Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission forced American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to sign a con- 
sent decree under which it agreed to 
throw open every job in the system to 
both sexes.* Nine months later, that de- 
cree is having a topsy-turvy effect; it.is 
producing many more male operators 


BILL BARLEY 
> - 


MALE OPERATOR IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


took jobs customarily filled by women. 

Women have shown some interest 
in inside-the-plant men's jobs, such as 
that'of a "frameman," who connects 
wires in a central office. During the sec- 
ond quarter, women filled 890, or 63%, 
of the semiskilled “inside” craft jobs that 
opened up. But surprisingly few women 
are applying for "outside" men's jobs, 
such as lineman or installer—even 
though they pay more than most wom- 
en's jobs. (In Columbia, S.C., for exam- 
ple, repairmen make as much as $124 a 
week, v. $101.50 a week for an infor- 
mation operator.) Only 389 women were 
moved into such jobs in the second quar- 
ter, filling a mere 4.7% of the openings, 
v. a company goal of 19%. 

Why? Some women say they fear 
that the outside jobs will take greater 
strength than they possess, or subject 
them to more discomfort than they want 


x 


WOMAN LINEMAN AT WORK 


Equal opportunity could mean fewer female employees. 


than female linemen or telephone 
installers. 

Ma Bell has made a conscientious ef- 
fort to live up to the decree; the sys- 
tem's managers have set goals (critics 
call them quotas) for the percentage of 
job openings in every category to be 
filled by women and by men. They also 
distribute to every employee brochures 
describing every job for which he or she 
might apply. But women simply have 
not been seeking traditionally male jobs 
in anything like the numbers that had 
been expected. During the second quar- 
ter of 1973, the latest period for which 
system-wide figures are available, Bell 
placed a grand total of 1,744 women 
in formerly male jobs—considerably 
less than half the 4,301 men who 


*A T & T also agreed to pay $15 million, mostly 
to its women employees but a small portion to 
blacks and other minority men, to compensate 
them for wages theoretically lost by being denied 
access to better-paying jobs in the past. 


to endure; others seem to feel that the 

jobs are incompatible with their fem- 

ininity. Men seem to have no such com- 

punctions about applying for women's 

jobs, despite the traditionally lower pay. 

During the second quarter, 2,656 were 

hired as operators, filling 1796 of the 

openings (the company's goal was 10%). 
Some possible explanations: many men 
as well as women may prefer the rel- 
ative comfort of tedious indoor work to 
the rigors of outside jobs, and many men 
may still consider white-collar work 
more socially prestigious than better- 
paying blue-collar jobs. 

Whatever the reason, the way that 
the consent decree has worked. so far 
Suggests that it may eventually have a 
wholly unintended effect. If the Bell Sys 
tem continues to offer men’s jobs. 
women who will not take them, 
offer women's jobs to men: 
them up, emplo lent - 
throughout the system ma’ 


NATIONALIZATION 


Return to El Teniente? 


U.S.-based multinational companies 
have long since written off as dead loss- 
es the Chilean operations that were ex- 
propriated by the late Marxist President 
Salvador Allende. But last week the new 
Chilean Foreign Minister, Ismael Huer- 
ta, announced at the U.N. that the mil- 
itary junta that overthrew Allende in a 
bloody coup last month has reopened ne- 
gotiations with Anaconda and Kenne- 
cott with a view toward paying them 
something for those giant copper mines 
—Anaconda’s Chuquicamata and Ken- 
necott’s El Teniente—that Allende ex- 

propriated. Some other members of the 
Chilean U.N. mission even dropped 
hints that Anaconda and Kennecott 
might actually be invited back to op- 
erate the mines for the new government. 

Both sides were quick to emphasize 
that the talks are in the most informal, 
preliminary stage (though one copper- 
company executive added that a sup- 
posedly casual meeting with Huerta was 
attended by “70 to 90” U.S. executives). 


Ford calls the process shown below “val- 

ue analysis"; International Harvester 

gives it the title of “competitive anal- 

ysis”; General Motors and Chrysler will 

not even discuss the subject. But it is no 

secret that all these companies routine- 

ly tear their competitors’ products to 
pieces, not just verbally but’ physically. 

As soon as a new car or truck appears 
on the market, the other vehicle man- 
ufacturers regularly rush to buy one. 
Then they send it to a “teardown room,” 
where the vehicle is put through a kind 
of disassembly line and torn into as 
many as 15,000 pieces that are hung on 
huge pegboards. Engineers study every 
part and piece to determine if it is some- 
how superior to their own company’s 
product. They also analyze how much 
it would cost to imitate the design in 
their own plants. ; 
As a result, manufacturing secrets 
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Tearing Down the Competition 


Chileans further stressed that they 
have no thought of returning ownership 
of the mines to the American compa- 
nies. Indeed, they said, the matter of 
compensation itself must eventually be 
decided by the Chilean courts. But they 
asserted that the new government be- 
lieves that Allende made an improper 
calculation of the compensation due. 
When their properties were taken over, 
Anaconda estimated its losses at $462 
million; Kennecott calculated $365 mil- 
lion. But Allende figured that “excess 
profits" earned in the past left the com- 
panies owing money to Chile. 

Chile's new government desperately 
needs foreign loans and credits; by talk- 
ing about compensation for the copper 
companies, the country's diplomats ap- 
peared to be trying to demonstrate a rea- 
sonable spirit that they hoped would im- 
press foreign lenders. 

Behind the diplomatic negotiations, 
the outlines of a hard, realistic deal 
emerged. Chile has only one potential 
source for paying Anaconda and Ken- 
necott anything: profits from the mines. 
But Chilean members of the U.N. mis- 
sion admitted that in order to get the 


rarely keep for long in Detroit. A few 
years ago, for example, Ford men con- 
cluded that a competitor was building a 
superior master brake cylinder. They de- 
signed a similar one, but modified it to 
use two bolts instead of four. Sure 
enough, two years later they found their 
two-bolt design appearing in the brake 
cylinders of the competitors’ cars that 
they dismantled. At present, auto en- 
gineers are focusing particular attention 
on how rivals go about reducing the 
weight of their cars in order to placate 
a public increasingly concerned by the 
cost of gas guzzlers in a fuel-short so- 
ciety. Since foreign-car makers gener- 
ally tend to build smaller vehicles than 
the Americans do, the teardown experts 
are devoting special emphasis to ripping 
apart and examining every Toyota, 
Audi or Taunus that they can get their 
Socket wrenches on. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER TECHNICIANS ANALYZING PARTS OF A RIVAL'S TRUCK 
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CORPORATIONS 
Darting Ahead ified 
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i velopment, Dart Indus- 
tifs Broward a 1973 net profit 
aff estimated by its chairman to be 
and l higher than the record 1972 earn- 
ltt $53 million registered on sales 
illion. Main reason: high earn- 
the Tupperware plastic-contain- 
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ilti in an era during which "con- 
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“Street, Justin Dart has put togeth- 


llows hu 
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i588 by Justin Dart over the initial op- 
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ware. By merger. Dart has also moved 
into fabricated plastic products and glass 
bottles. 

Along the way, the chairman has 
shown a refreshing tendency to get out 
of any business that was unsuccessful 
—or that merely seemed ripe for sale at 
a profitable price. Dart started out as a 
drugstore clerk and rose to become gen- 
eral manager of the Walgreen drug 
chain in nine years; then he moved on 
through other executive posts in the drug 
business and wound up as chairman of 
the Rexall drug chain, which he turned 
into the foundation of Dart Industries. 
That did not prevent him from selling 
off the Rexall stores piecemeal, until to- 
day there are only a dozen left. In 1947, 
Justin Dart advanced $7,000 out of his 
own pocket to a doctor who was work- 
ing on a preparation to suppress high 
blood pressure; the drug turned into a 
steady though small seller and started 
Dart Industries' Riker Laboratories eth- 
ical-drug operation. But in 1970, he sold 
Riker Laboratories to the Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co. for 3M 
stock worth a handsome $150 million. 
Dart has since sold most of the stock 
for a profit —$10 million in 1972 alone. 

Low Profile. Even now Justin Dart, 
a ruggedly handsome, 66-year-old, for- 
mer All-Big Ten football guard from 
Northwestern, maintains that any of 
Dart Industries’ divisions are for sale “if 
the price is right.” Conversely, he is 
looking for profitable acquisitions but 
pledges that they will be “low profile” 
so as not to rile the Justice Department. 
In the interim he has designed an un- 
usual management structure: Chairman 
Dart declines to appoint a president, 
holding that position himself and rely- 
ing on seven group presidents who enjoy 
great autonomy. Says the blunt-spoken 
Justin Dart: “I don’t have time to louse 
up the operating groups and I am the 
only one who can do it.” 


CHAIRMAN DART WITH TUPPERWARE 
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French? 


In TIME. 


To penetrate the European 
Market, Metaxa has lo reach 
people who are willing to 
try something different. The 
connoisseurs in each country 
who judge brandy not by 
where it's made but 
by its unique bouquet and 
its high quality, 
These are the trend setters 
who read TIME. And each 
ad in Time Europe exposes 
Metaxa's message to over a 
million ot its prime prospects: 
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EYECATCHERS 


C & O Switchover 


Cyrus Eaton is one of the most con- 
tradictory figures in U.S. business: an 
archetypal capitalist worth more than 
$150 million, he regularly visits Com- 
munist capitals from Havana to Hanoi 
în an attempt to promote East-West 
détente. He has made the Cleveland- 
based Chesapeake & Ohio one of the 
few profitable railroads in the country; 
last year it doubled its earnings, to $60 
million. Eaton, at 89, talks and acts as 
though he plans to stay active in busi- 
ness forever—and 
lately that ambi- 
tion has become 
all too painfully 
believable for his 
impatient corpo- 
rate colonels. Last 
week, while Eaton 
was in Washing- 
lon on business, 
the other C&O 
directors at a hast- 
ily called meeting 
voted him out as 
chairman, replac- 
ing him with Hays 
[ T. Watkins Jr., 47, 
who had been president. 

Watkins had been openly pressing 
for the top spot for some time, but Ea- 
ton had refused to budge. The spare, 
white-haired tycoon's position was fur- 
ther weakened because of the carload 
of enemies he has made at the White 
House. He was a vigorous critic of the 
Viet Nam War and called President 
Nixon a “dictator” for imposing wage- 
price controls. Eaton is a veteran of 
board-room battles during a career of 
more than half a century, in which he 
has controlled such major corporations 
as Republic Steel and Goodyear. He 


CYRUS EATON 


may not be through yet. He still owns - 


the biggest block of C & O stock, and 
noone would be surprised if he launched 
a counterattack to unseat Watkins at 


- this week's regular board meeting. 


The Nashville Knife 


In order to persuade his reluctant 


— son Franklin to join the family firm, 


W. Maxey Jarman once threatened to 
ut off his inheritance. Even after 
Franklin, now 41, became chairman of 

lashville-headquartered Genesco Inc. 


= in 1969, father-son squabbling contin- 


jin 1972 the Genesco board trimmed 
A ranklin Jarman’s authority by giving 

ther “added management respon- 
es," but company troubles mount- 
d E | was restored to full 
Last week the younger Jar- 


t ded July: 1, sales 
Genesco's various divisions (Bonwit 


ached a record $1.4 billion, but 
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ler, I. Miller, Flagg Bros. Shoes) 


company lost $53 
million. To stop 
the drain, Frank- 
lin has decided to 
close 100 women’s 
shoe stores, to sell 
an Italian men’s 
clothing firm, and 
is even unloading 
the 347-unit S.H. 
Kress variety store 
chain. He has al- 
ready shut down 
three textile plants 
in Tennessee and 
North Carolina. 
Together, these operations accounted 
for $18 million of the fiscal-1973 red ink. 
From now on, says Frank the Knife, he 
intends to “concentrate on improving 
the company’s profits and worry less 
about sales.” 


d 
FRANKLIN JARMAN 


Couturier's Coup 


Halston, né Roy Halston Frowick, 
is one of high fashion's best designers 
—and best business minds. Unheard of 
15 years ago, he built a custom and 
ready-to-wear business that will sell $28 
million worth of high-priced fashions 
this year, including thousands of “ultra 
suede” dresses that go for $220 apiece. 
A fortnight ago, Halston made his big- 
gest sale of all. For about $10 million in 
stock, New York’s giant Norton Simon 
Inc., a $1.5 billion-a-year conglomerate 
with products ranging from ketchup to 
cosmetics, acquired Halston’s business, 
his services as a designer and, most valu- 
able of all, his name. Halston will now 
be free from the pressures of merchan- 
dising his wares and more able to ex- 
ercise the fashion touch that has won 


.him two Coty Awards (the fashion Os- 


car) and a clientele that includes Bar- 
bra Streisand, Mrs. Alfred Gwynne 
Vanderbilt and Jacqueline Kennedy 
Onassis. 

Among the designer’s first tasks will 
be-creation of a new. fragrance for Si- 
mon’s Max Factor subsidiary. Halston 


- will also continue to churn out designs - 
for McCall Pattern Co., as he has for- 
-the past year; then he may turn his hand 


to luggage, jewelry and a line of sports- 
wear. His stock in trade—the high- 
priced dress—will not be neglected 
either. The newly created Halston En- 
= terprises Inc. will 
| continue to pro- 
duce a ready-to- 
wear line that, be- 
cause of Simon's 
vast merchandis- 
ing resources, will 
now have a much 
wider distribution: 
| Some fashion ex- 
perts worry that 
he may be spread- 
ing ,himself too 
- thin. Halston him- 
- Self says he is 
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true," the paper said, "that for a public 
official who rose so high, disgrace and 
banishment from public life are severe 
punishment indeed." 

One liberal paper that exulted over 
Agnew's fall was the Berkshire Eagle. 
It called the resignation a "thunderclap 
of good news" that “removed from the 
proximity of the Oval Office a grotesque 
and long dead albatross whose reek was 
besmirching the American image every- 
where." From the right wing, Manches- 
ter (N.H.) Union Leader Editor-Publish- 
er William Loeb let stand a pre- 
resignation editorial that had blasted 
news leaks damaging to Agnew. In a 
brief updating statement, Loeb voiced 
his paper's “regret” that the “vicious dis- 


MICHAEL ABRAMSON 


‘ E 
PUBLISHER HIRSCH WITH AGNEW COVER 
Failing to startle. 


torters in the press now have a chance 
to get off the hook and not have to re- 
veal their sources.” - 

Most middle-road and conservativ: 
papers spoke for those who had believed 
in Agnew’s innocence or who had felt 
that he was being treated unfairly. Said 
the Atlanta Journal: “It was as if Santa 
Claus had been revealed as a dirty old 
man." Detroit News Columnist Pete 
Waldmeir declared that “Spiro Agnew 
owes us all an apology. He took our trust 
and ground it into the dirt. He treated 
us like fools, thumbed his nose at duty, 
honor, country." 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat ad- 
mitted its “disappointment that Agnew 
has been dishonest in more than his tax 
reports. He attempted to deceive the 


- American public with his protestations 


of innocence and his insistence that he 
would not resign ... Most of the damn 
lies"about Agnew seemed to have been 
told by him.” Bs 


ic Domain. 


New Times’s Party 


After raising $1.7 million to found 
a biweekly magazine, Publisher George 
Hirsch was understandably jubilant. His 
enthusiastic selling convinced backers 
that his project would fill the gap that 
he thinks exists between weekly news- 
magazines and monthlies like Harper s 
and Atlantic. He had also corralled such 
notable New, Recent and Old Journal- 
ists as Jimmy Breslin, Larry L. King, 
J. Anthony Lukas, Joe McGinniss, Studs 
Terkel, Nicholas von Hoffman and 
Murray Kempton. So the promotional 
brochures for Hirsch's New Times were 
festive. A color drawing of some of the 
writers in a party setting carried the 
tongue-in-cheek warning: “Huddled in 
a congenial bar off lower Park Avenue, 
there lurks a band of renegades who at 
this very moment are plotting an out- 
rageous assault on the time-honored tra- 
ditions of gentlemen’s journalism.” The 
ad also quotes Breslin’s encomium on 
his colleagues: “There’s not a thinker 
in the crowd.” 

The first issue of New Times, out last 
week, is a slight letdown. Handsomely 
packaged, often stylishly written, Vol- 
ume I, No. 1 does not quite live up to 
its billing. “Part of the excitement of put- 
ting together this magazine,’ Hirsch 
writes, “is that you never know what 
will happen when you unleash hard- 
working, honest reporters and ask them 
to bring back the truth.” What some- 
times happens, evidently, is that they 
bring back truths that fail to startle. 

Enticing Puff. Marshall Frady, for 
example, trailed Senator Sam Ervin 
back home to North Carolina. New 

Times headlines Frady’s piece HANG 
DOWN YOUR HEAD, SAM ERVIN, and 
adds the enticing puff: “How the chair- 
man of the Watergate Committee was 
lured, not by a White House ‘ploy but 
by his own ego, into buffoonery.” The 
trivial incident merely involves Ervin 
being snookered by show-biz types into 
making a commercial recording of his 
favorite quotations and anecdotes à la 
the late Senator Everett Dirksen. What- 
ever the wisdom of Ervin’s performance, 
it hardly seems to rate the breathless 
treatment New Times gives it. 

Joe McGinniss, after a visit to the 
Watergate hearings, returns with the un- 
surprising news of dissension in the Sen- 
ate committee and its staff. Short pieces 
on what people were saying about Spi- 
ro Agnew in a Baltimore bar and around 
Palm Springs suggest that reporters who 
sit around and listen might be better off 
going out and digging. 3 

These stories were also rendered ob 
solete by Agnew's resignation a day: 
New Times hit the newsstanc 
er picture, Agnew E: 
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choices to succeed the Vice President 
—is timely but frivolous. Eugene Mc- 
Carthy nominates Pat Nixon, Cartoon- 
ist Jules Feiffer likes Bebe Rebozo, Sen- 
ator William Saxbe votes for himself. 

Colorful Crew. A number of other 
features are far more satisfying. The 
front of the magazine is dominated by 
staccato reportage under the heading 
“The Insider." The terse items on pol- 
itics, journalism, show business and con- 
sumer affairs are uniformly lively and 
informative. A full-length piece by Joan 
Barthel attacking the stratospheric costs 
of medical care is solidly done. Ruth 
Gruber contributes an absorbing profile 
of Valery Panov, the Russian dancer 
whom Soviet authorities are persecut- 
ing because he wants to emigrate to 
Israel. 

Publisher Hirsch and Editor Steve 
Gelman, both 39, are bright comers in 
the magazine field. Hirsch, after work- 
ing as assistant publisher for Time-Life 
International, was publisher of New 
York for four years. Gelman was LIFE's 
articles editor for 3% years. The print 
order for the first issue was 300,000, but 
Hirsch is basing his ad rates on an ini- 
tial paid circulation of 100,000. With 38 
ad pages in the first issue, New Times 
has already won some support from ad- 
vertisers. Its name talent is sure to at- 
tract reader interest. With a little ex- 
perience in working together, New 
Times's colorful crew should throw some 
brighter parties in the future. 

n 

Before the first issue went to press, 
two writers whose names had figured 
prominently in Hirsch's promotional ef- 
forts defected noisily. Jack Newfield, an 
investigative reporter and assistant ed- 
itor of the Village Voice, and Pete Ham- 
ill,a New York Post columnist, demand- 
ed that their names be removed from 
the masthead. Along with Studs Terkel, 
who remains as a contributor, they sent 
a letter to New Times's other contrib- 
uting editors complaining about com- 
pensation and financing arrangements. 

Crusader Newfield is particularly 
irked by the way Hirsch raised money. 
The Chase Manhattan Bank was one 
of the large investors. Newfield is “trou- 
bled by the presence of Rockefeller 
money in a magazine that pretends to 
be liberal or radical.” (A principal own- 
er of Newfield’s paper is Millionaire 
S. Carter Burden.) Newfield also accus- 
es Hirsch of failing to give the contrib- 
uting editors—who are to receive shares 
of stock in addition to fees—a full ex- 
planation of the company’s financial 
scaffolding and of special arrangements 
made with Breslin and a literary agent 
representing some of the writers. 

Hirsch points out that the major 
backers have been known publicly since 
last March (though the “privacy” of 
some shareholders has been protected 
sO far). Says he: “It’s a lot of red- 
herring stuff.” Though the incident 
marred New Times's opening, negotia- 
tions between Hirsch and the dissidents 
were continuing—through a lawyer. 
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PULSE-TAKING BRACELET 


Portable World 


For the adolescent of any age who 
has everything, there is a gasoline-pow- 


ered pogo stick. For one who worries . 


about the air around him, there is a 
stainless-steel belt that monitors pollu- 
tion. For the woman who likes jewelry 
and is uncertain where she will be sleep- 
ing next, there is the “wild oats sowing 
kit"—a silver and brass pendant con- 
taining a Dialpak of contraceptive pills. 
For those bothered by walking in cold 
places, there are woolen socks heated 
by a battery. 

On the sound theory that humanity 
craves mobility, the Museum of Contem- 
porary Crafts in Manhattan is staging a 
show called “Portable World.” No gyp- 
sy could crave more items that can be 
folded out, inflated, worn or comfortably 
toted. “Body extensions”—notions to be 
worn by people on the move—include 
the “Toot-a-Loop” radio, which twists 
around the arm like a snake; The sauna 
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wearer to advertise her home town 
(“Palm Springs: P.S. 1 love you”) or fa- 
vorite athlete's numeral. For the most 
part, the tops are priced for the jeans 
wearers budget (usually between $11 
and $20). But there are other versions 
like Right Bank Clothing's "America" 
top; a confetti-like array of multi-col- 
ored rhinestones surrounds the lettering, 
which sells for $72. 

Bit of Glamour. Some of the more 
affluent customers, such as Barbra Strei- 
sand, Sally Struthers and Diana Ross are 
teaming the new tops with satin pants, 
tweeds and other expensive items. The 
tops are also being paired with slacks 
and sporty blazers. "This all started as 
a junior-sportswear fad," says Jules Le- 
betkin, president of the boutique sports- 
wear firm Catch-A-Guy. "It's a kind of 
trendy, rock-star flashiness that any- 
body can have fun with.” 

Says Kal Ruttenstein, a vice pres- 
ident and merchandise manager at New 
York’s Saks Fifth Avenue: “The idea 
that clothes are amusing cheers people 


up. Designers were all saying that this ` 


was going to be a very classic fall. You 
wouldn’t have expected such fashions to 
catch on in a year like this.” Saks is 
now planning a new boutique devoted 
to spangled goods that will be called 
“The Treasure Chest." 

Manufacturers believe that inflation 
makes a bit of glamour at moderate 
prices attractive. "What does the work- 
ing girl do when she can't afford to spend 
money for regular clothes?" asks Ron- 
nie Gross, president of a group of sports- 
wear firms that includes Quips, Ques- 
tions and Quotations. He answers 
himself: “She can either buy a lot of 
cheap, imitation designer clothes that 
don't fool anybody. Or she can go kicky, 
buy a flashy shirt, and say it is some- 
thing for a giggle." 


BILL PIERCE 


? ashiness anybody can have fun with.” 
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Married. Red Skelton, 60, consum- 
mate TV clown whose alter egos include 
flap-footed Clem Kaddiddlehopper and 
threadbare Freddie the Freeloader; and 
Lothian Toland, 35, sportswoman whose 
father was cinematographer for Citizen 
Kane and Wuthering Heights; he for 
the third time, she for the first; in San 
Francisco. 

a 

Divorced. Elvis Presley, 38, rock ’n’ 
roll’s Golden Oldy supercrooner; and 
Priscilla Ann Beaulieu Presley, 25, a 
stunning brunette from Memphis who 
met and conquered Elvis in Germany- 
when he was the most famous sergeant 
in the U.S. Army; after six years and 
one child; in Santa Monica. In addition 
to a cool $1.5 million, Elvis also gave 
Priscilla a 596 interest in his music com- 
panies and half of the proceeds from the 
sale of their Holmby Hills, Calif., home. 

LI 

Died. Walter Audisio, 64, World 
War II Italian Communist partisan 
leader who claimed credit for gunning 
down Benito Mussolini in April 1945 as 
the Fascist dictator attempted to escape 
into Switzerland with his mistress Clar- 
etta Petacci along a country road in 
northern Italy; of a heart attack; in 
Rome. 

a 

Died. Clarence Wilfred Jenks, 64, 
director general of the International La- 
bor Organization since 1970 and a law- 
yer who wrote a pioneering study in 1965 
on the legal problems of outer space; af- 
ter a short illness; in Rome. 

L| 

Died. Arthur Menken, 69, newsreel 
photographer who covered the Italian 
invasion of Ethiopia, the Spanish Civil 
War, the siege of Nanking during the 
Second Sino-Japanese War, and the Bat- 
tle of Britain for Paramount, the March 
of Time and the Columbia Broadcasting 
System; of a liver ailment; in Florence, 
Italy. 


a 
Died. Gabriel Marcel, 83, French 
dramatist, critic, musician and philos- 
opher; of a heart attack; in Paris. A 
Roman Catholic and a pioneering ex- 
istentialist who preferred the designa- 
tion *Neo-Socratic," Marcel rejected ab- 
stract thinking as a solution to man's 
moral problems. Instead, he struggled 
to define a.concrete philosophy that 
would help man find, in the sense of his 
own being and in his unselfish love of 
others, an approach to God. Marcel's 
best-known books were Metaphysical 
Journal (1927), Being and Having (1935) 
and The Mystery of Being (1951). 
1 a 


_ Died. Ludwig von Mises, 92, Aus 
trian-born economist best known for 
government interven! 
my; in New York. . 
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e like a lepidopterist’s dream i 
Charms of a Floating World ceremonious. Oniy the fain? Pater 
pear. In a print by Torii Kiyohj 

There have been only a few private. art collections in this cen- (actually actors) walk side } sige a pair LS 

tury that have managed to define a period, a style, a mood. One . brella. Harunobu poriray © e 

of them was put together by a wealthy New Yorker named birds on a pond. “Since ours is 

Louis Vernon Ledoux;.at its peak, before he died in 1948, it -ducks,” the calligraphy remarks « € 

contained no more than 250 Japanese wood-block prints. we should not be sad.” But th 

But Ledoux, a scholar who made fundamental contribu- and inking lend these Prints a 
tions to the study of the print, was obsessed with absolute qual- er pull of Chôki’s Two Women's. 
ity, if so chimerical an idea can be called "absolute." In the would still be a striking design, eated 5 
case of 18th century Japanese wood blocks, this quality lies ^ guid arm set off by the strict lines o 
in nuances of inking, registration and condition that are bare- sky in Ledoux’s version contains pow ela 
ly visible to the amateur. If Ledoux bought, say, a Utamaro, tie BROOKLYN museum powdereg his 
something had to be dropped from his chosen 250 to make 
room for it. Ledoux was a polisher, not a grabber; and as a re- 
sult, any print that provably comes from his collection has 
enormous cachet for collectors of Japanese art today. 

In short, Ledoux set an unsurpassable standard of taste. 
When he died the prints were sold; but New York's Japan So- 
ciety has now managed to reconstitute a part of the Ledoux 
collection—62:items. And it would not be possible to find, in 
any other room in the world, a more perfect compendium of. 

Ukiyo-e than this show. j ; 

The term Ukiyo-e means “pictures of the floating world;" 
or, with a tinge of Buddhist severity, “images of the world of il-: 
lusion.” Ukiyo-e, which embodied a shift away from the stony. 
feudal pietas of Japan’s ancestral samurai culture, have a style 
and a subject matter that could only. have taken hold in a bus- 
tling, sophisticated city like 18th century Edo (later called . 
Tokyo). In Edo; a new class of merchants and craftsmen had 
risen. Like any bunch of Sony executives whooping it up in 
an Akasaka nightclub, the members of this bourgeoisie took. > 
their pleasures as they came and liked art to reflect them. 

n ; : \ 

So the Ukiyo, the Floating World—a little universe that . 
stretched from the theater changeroom to the sake bar, from 
teahouse to whorehouse—was populated by actors, ballad- 
eers, pimps, wrestlers, inquisitive artists and, above all, every - 
class and kind of girl. Japan now.experienced a split between 
‘country. virtues and big-city'decadence, and its conservatives 
bewailed the fact, especially when the rot seemed to have in- 
vaded the Imperial Palace. “His Highness [the Emperor] sings 
songs called nagebushi,” complained one lord in 1718. “These 
are licentious. tunes. It is extremely: improper that a descen- 
dant of the revered Sun Goddess should do such things ... 
which not even a right-thinking shopkeeper: would do.” : 

Nevertheless, it was from this: hedonistic compost that 
the splendors of “late” Japanese culture grew: Kabuki (the- 
ater), Bunraku (puppetry) and Ukiyo-e, which, in the hands 
of its masters, achieved a finesse of technique and design 
that, as outright decoration, was virtually unrivaled in Jap- a : 

anese history. ee feb aes Eee lovers (1753): 

As people, little is known about the Edo printmakers, Kiyohiro: two actors as love 
Eishosai Chóki, active in the 1780s and 1790s, did not even - 
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Harunobu: “Woman on a Verandah" (ca. 1767) 


Yeni a AT 
"8 Snow on Mt. Hira” (ca, 1835) 


It's not just the smile you receive as you board the plane: ol 


; > ; Ae = ail 
It's the feeling that they are welcoming you as if it were thet! own 


Because they are. 
We never forget how important you are. 
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into the best-watched brouhaha since 
the 1968 Democratic National Conven- 
tion. Rose later escaped injury at the 
hands of garbage-throwing Mets fans. 

The Mets even made the lame and 
the halt rise from their pallets to per- 
form. Willie Mays, 42, sidelined with 
cracked ribs and due to retire at the end 
of the season, was sent in as a pinch hit- 
ter during the final game and scratch 
singled in a run. Willie was replacing 
Veteran Ed Kranepool, the last of the 
original Mets, who in turn was substitut- 
ing for Rusty Staub. Staub, on a home- 
run jag, could not play in the fifth game 
because he slammed into an outfield 
wall making a crucial catch in game 
four. Kranepool performed on cue by 
getting a single that brought in two runs. 
Homemade banners in the stands said it 
all: YOU GOTTA BEE-LEEVE. 

While New York was outlasting 
Cincinnati, the 1972 World Champion 
Oakland Athletics were having their 
own tense five-game contest with the 
Baltimore Orioles in the American 
League playoffs. When the Orioles 
knocked out Oakland Ace Vida Blue 
(20-9) early in the first game and won it 
6-0, there was hope in Baltimore that 
the home team's strong pitching staff, 
starring Jim Palmer (22-9), would pre- 
vail over Oakland's aces. But then came 
Oakland's other stone walls, Ken Holtz- 
man and Jim (“Catfish”) Hunter. They 
and Reliever Rollie Fingers stood their 
ground in three of the final four games 
as obdurately as a goal-line defensive 
unit in that other sport. ` 

Preparing to face the A's in the 
World Series, the Mets seemed to be ask- 
ing too much: nothing less than Mir- 
acle III. Oakland has timely hitting, 
strong arms and bench strength. Man- 
ager Berra (“I’d rather be lucky than 
good") and his team have faith and a 
good memory. The Mets clearly remem- 
ber 1969, when rational men said that 
faith was not enough. 


‘Transpacific 
ALS 
arevery well 
connected. 


The pride of our fleet, 
JAL' aristocrats of the air, our 
747 Garden jets, are indeed 
well-connected both sides of the 
Pacific. From all over S.E. Asia 
JAL flights connect with 747s 
flying to Tokyo, Honolulu and 
San Francisco daily from 
Hong Kong, and from Tokyo- 
daily to San Francisco, 
Honolulu, and Los Angeles. 
And any way, all the way, with 
JAL' legendary service those 
Transpacific hours fly by. 


We never forget 
how important you are. 
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Professional drag racing doesn't of- 
fer much in the way of fringe benefits 
or job security, but at least the hourly 
pay is difficult to beat. Last year, for 
exactly 46 minutes of racing, Bill 
(“Grumpy”) Jenkins got $260,000 (in- 
cluding $110,000 for commercial en- 
dorsements). Barring an accident, his 
wage rate this year—roughly $5,650 a 
minute—will be about the same. 

A small (5 ft. 4 in.), balding troll of 
a man with a porcupine persona, Jen- 
kins, 42, dominates a sport usually as- 
sociated with big bruisers in black leath- 
er. Last year he won ten of the eleven 
major national dràg races in the pro- 
stock class. At the American Hot Rod 
Association meet in St. Louis two 
months ago, he thundered down the 
quarter-mile strip in 8.97 sec., an all- 
time record. Ten days later in Epping, 
N.H., he clocked 8.93 sec. He only 
placed second last week at the N.H.R.A. 
world-championship meet in Amarillo, 
Texas, but Jenkins is still on-his way to 
another winning season. 

Big Business. Neither the pursuit 
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of records nor the fact that he is the 
most successful driver in the 22-year his- 
tory of organized drag racing seems to 
elate him. “It’s really a business,” Jen- 
kins snarls from behind his cigar. "I 
enjoy the development work on the cars 
as much as the actual racing." 

Once a semi-licit pastime for thrill- 
seeking/high school kids, drag racing has 
become big business since 1951, when 
Wally Parks, a former racing driver, . 
founded the N:H.R.A. and held its first 
meet on an abandoned airstrip in Ma- 
dera, Calif. Last year the organization 
sanctioned 2,930 races at 130 tracks, 
drawing more than 4,000,000 paying 
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pectators. Two smaller associations at- 
tracted several million more fans to their 
meets. 

To the uninitiated. drag racing may 
be easily confused with the rival sport 
of stock-car racing. In both, the cars 
sometimes bear a superficial resem- 
blance. But in stocks. the autos career 
around oval tracks for as many as 500 
miles before crossing the finish line; 
dragsters hurtle down a 1,320-ft. asphalt 
strip under the watchful electronic eye 
of an automatic timer. The cars usually 
race in pairs, but drivers are out to beat 
the clock as much as each other. 

Acid Bath. Technological superior- 
ity i$ as important in drag racing as it is 
in the nuclear arms race. In fact, Bill 
Jenkins' success results less from his skill 
as a driver (^A monkey can drive one 
of these things down a straight track," 
he says) than from his knack as an en- 
gineer. A farm boy from Downingtown, 
Pa., he dropped out of Cornell Univer- 
sitys engineering school in 1953 after 
his father died. He made his living for 
several years building engines and pre- 
paring race cars for competition, before 
deciding in 1965 to drive them himself 
in order to earn more money. 

Jenkins’ 1973 Chevrolet Vega does 
not look much different from the one 
that Mom drives to the supermarket, ex- 
cept for the hood-mounted air scoop and 
an outrigger in back to keep the front 
of the car from rising too high on take- 
off. But Jenkins and his crew of six me- 
chanics make sure that the resemblance 
is only paint-deep. To prepare the car 
for its ordeals, the team marinates its 
body in an acid bath to eat away 120 
Ibs: of excess weight. The hood and rear 
deck are replaced with lightweight 
Fiberglas panels. His $70,000 engine 
produces nearly 650 h.p. against a nor- 
mal 150 h.p. In fact, just about all that 
is left of the original Vega is the. wind- 
shield and the headlights. 

Jenkins’ car, known as Grumpy's 
Toy, is a rolling billboard for automo- 
tive-parts companies. In addition to his 
track earnings, he commands $1,500 a 
night, win or lose, for helping drag-strip 
owners fill the stands for exhibition 
matches. He employs a public relations 
consultant to help spread his fame—and 
perhaps counteract the effect of his per- 
sonality. Though he can be amiable off 
the track, fans know him as a dour churl 
whosnarlsat well-wishers and even puts 
up barriers to keep spectators away from 
his pit. Readers of Hor Rod magazine, 
however, were able to see as much of 
Grumpy as anyone would wish. Clad in 
skivvies and sprawled on.a bearskin rug, 
he posed for this month’s centerfold. 

As he approaches middle age, mar- 
ried and with a five-year-old daughter, 
the drag king confesses to occasional 
doubts about spending his life at a teen- 
ager’s pastime while his Cornell class- 
mates are building bridges, designing 


spacecraft or helping run the automobile . 


industry. “Then,” he says, “I ask my- 
self, ‘What else can I do to make so much 
money?’ The answeris ‘nothing.’ ” 
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studio in Nashville and made a few re- 
cordings. A year later, he joined Colum- 
bia/Epic, where he 1S now a vice 
president. : : 

A slight man with reddish brown 
hair, Sherrill at 36 has an old-young face 
lit with intelligence and sudden flashes 
of humor, but worn by the anxiety that 
comes from having to live by one’s wits 
too early. He eschews the blaring cow- 
boy suits and diamond stickpins of 
Music City, lives quietly with his wife 
and eleven-year-old daughter in a spa- 
cious, antique-furnished $100,000 home 
overlooking Nashville. 

He holds to the fundamentalist faith 
of his father, but does not attend church 
because he cannot find one that teach- 
es a literal enough interpretation of the 
Scriptures. His personal taste in music 
runs to classical. In fact, one of his 
early productions was a recording of 
Brahms’ Lullaby that caused his daugh- 
ter some confusion. When she heard 
the melody at school. she loyally- in- 
sisted, despite her teacher's objection: 
“My Daddy wrote that song, and we’ve 
got the record at home to prove it.” 


Mikis the Greek 


The eight-stringed bouzoukis twang 
in Byzantine ecstasy. The drums and 
bass guitars thump out military rhythms. 
The singers wail not about love or lone- 
liness but about resistance, prison, free- 
dom, dreams gone awry. This is the 
music of Greece’s romantic revolution- 
ary Mikis Theodorakis. In Greece his 
songs and instrumentals account for up 
to half the popular records sold (all sur- 
reptitiously). In the U.S., his sound 
tracks for the films Zorba the Greek, Z 
and State of Siege are known to mil- 
lions. The man himself—Marxist, for- 
mer member of the Greek Parliament, 
self-described composer to the masses 
—is a less familiar figure. Part of the rea- 


THEODORAKIS CONDUCTING ON TOUR 


son: over the years he has frequently 
found himself in Greek prisons for his 
outspoken ways. 

Now Theodorakis has emerged from 
his Paris home-in-exile to make his first 
U.S. concert tour. It began two weeks 
ago in New York—outside Greece and 
Cyprus the largest Greek community in 
the world, with 400,000 Greek Amer- 
icans—and by the end of the month will 
have taken him to 22 cities, including 
Chicago, the second largest. Last week 
found him at the Kennedy Center in 
Washington, D.C., backed by a seven- 
piece band and three singers, notably 
scarlet-voiced Greek Songstress Maria 
Farantouri. 

Criticizing Theodorakis’ music is 
like carping at the grammar of Tom 
Paine. As a youthful product of music 
conservatories in Athens and Paris, 
Theodorakis, a lawyer's son, was accom- 
plished enough to write a symphony that 
could pass as minor Shostakovich. In the 
years after World War II, he aligned 
himself with the Communist partisans 
fighting the Greek monarchy and drew 
his first jail term. He decided that his 
real medium was the /aiki moussiki (se- 
rious pop) central to the everyday lives 
of the Greek working classes. 

Bullet Eyes. At the Kennedy Cen- 
ter, his songs were an infectious blend 
of Moorish folk chants, tough café tunes 
and lyric ballads of the Greek islands. 
Most were narrative in style. Some were 
set to his own poems (^Put off the 
light! The guard is knocking./ Tonight 
they will come again”), others to those 
of the late George Seferis of Greece 
and Pablo Neruda of Chile. All were 
tuneful, simple, direct, almost thunder- 
ous in their momentum—and impos- 
sible to resist. Theodorakis conducted 
the concert with windmill waving of 
the arms that bespoke the amateur mae- 
stro but was nonetheless effective. When 
it was over, the crowd, only partly 
Greek-American, gathered round the 
stage apron clapping and cheering, even 
reaching up to shake the composer's 
willingly offered hand. 

At 48, Theodorakis is a tall, soft- 
spoken man with plentiful*black curly 
hair and a soft expressive face pierced 
by close-set bullet eyes. Except, perhaps, 
in the six-room Paris apartment where 
he lives with his physician wife and their 
15-year-old daughter and 14-year-old 

son, he rarely seems to relax his ideo- 
logical stance. Crossing a picket line to 
open his tour at Manhattan’s Lincoln 
Center (with the permission of the strik- 
ing members of the New York Philhar- 
monic), he told his audience: “We are 
in absolute solidarity with the struggle 
of the American musicians.” Thus it is 


all the more surprising that Theodorak-: 


is, a sworn enemy of Greek Dictator 
George Papadopoulos, plans to return 
to Greece in late December to test the 
new move toward liberalization there 
(TIME, Oct. 15). Why go back? “ 
cause," Theodorakis explains, “a 
composer, I cannot get my ins 
anywhere else.” — E 
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Orientals and Alcohol 


Upon being offered the traditional 
one for the road, a Japanese will more 
likely than not decline with a polite 
"Kao akaku naru” (My face. will get 
red). If he does accept the drink, he may 
feel uncomfortable after downing it. In 
any event, he—like most Asians—will 
probably never become an alcoholic. 
That fact has long been a puzzle to hard- 
drinking Westerners. The difference is 
often explained away by Oriental cul- 
tural or social traditions, like the strong 
Chinese taboo against public drunken- 
ness. But now a group at the University 
of North Carolina has given new weight 
to a more recent explanation: the East- 
West drinking disparity may be primar- 
ily caused by genetic differences. 

To check earlier findings by Boston 
Psychiatrist Peter H. Wolff that Orien- 
tals blush more easily in response to al- 


cohol than Westerners, the North Car- 
olina team selected 48 test subjects, 24 
Americans of European extraction and 
24 Orientals, mostly Japanese, Chinese, 
Taiwanese and Koreans. All of them 
lived in central North Carolina, mostly 
around the college town of Chapel Hill, 
and were modest to moderate drinkers, 

Head Pounding. The North Caro- 
linà team, led by Psychiatrist John 
Ewing, gave laboratory cocktails of gin- 
ger ale and ethyl alcohol, measuring the 
amount of alcohol so that each subject 
drank an amount proportionate to his 
body weight. The volunteers were then 
questioned and.tested for two hours to 
gauge the effect of the cocktail. The tests 
revealed a striking difference. After 
drinking, the Westerners tended to feel 
relaxed, confident, alert and happy; the 
Orientals were more likely to experience 
muscle weakness, pounding in the head, 


dizziness and anxiety. 


A Close Look at Lymphocytes 


At first glance, they seem to be some 
kind of exotic aquatic life photographed 
against a background of seaweed. But 
the spherical creatures portrayed in 
the pictures taken by scientists from 
Manhattan's Memorial Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer Center and Rockefeller Univer- 
sity swim not in the sea but in the human 
bloodstream. They are lymphocytes, 
cells that are essential parts of the im- 
mune system and protect the body 
against invasion by germs and other for- 
eign matter. Magnified about 13,000 
times by a scanning electron micro- 
scope, they reveal for the first time struc- 


- tural differences between the two kinds 


of lymphocytes. 

The B-cells (top), which have about 
150 finger-like protrusions on their sur- 
faces, produce the antibodies that lock 
onto invading cells and other foreign 
bodies, making them more susceptible 
to scavenger cells. T-cells, which have 
only a handful of protrusions on their 
otherwise smooth surfaces, proliferate, 
flock to the site of an infection and-at- 
tack the invaders directly, destroying 
them chemically. 3 

Eventually, the physical differences 
between the two types of lymphocytes 
may help scientists determine how each 
performs its specific duties. For now, 
however, recognition of the physical dif- 
ference gives doctors a potential new 
tool in diagnosing disease. In blood sam- 
ples from healthy people, about 20% of 
the lymphocytes are B-cells, the remain- 
der T-cells. The percentage changes in 
some ill people; in most chronic lym- 
phocytic leukemia patients, for example, 
the majority of the cells are B-cells, a 
condition that can be now determined 
with speed and precision. 
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bystander knows what to look for. The 
hapless diner is suddenly unable to 
breathe, talk or cough. A panicky strug- 
gle may ensue, as he tears at the lower 
throat or upper chest. He quickly be- 
comes blue in the face and collapses to 
the floor or into his plate. Without prop- 
er help, death—from lack of oxygen 
— occurs in four or five minutes, 

Eller and Haugen estimate that 90% 
of dinner-table fatalities could be pre- 
vented, if doctors and laymen alike 
would not immediately assume that the 
victim is suffering from coronary throm- 
bosis. The combination of eating and the 
inability to talk or breathe is a sure tip- 
off, they say; a genuine heart attack vic- 
tim can usually speak. Backslapping is 
a waste of time, unless the victim is up- 
side down, and mouth-to-mouth resus- 
citation is like "trying to pour water into 
a corked bottle." The food must be re- 
trieved—with fingers or, if necessary, 
with a pair of tweezers. After a year of 
testing in Florida, Eller and Haugen 
now recommend that a 9-in. plastic 
tweezer-like device called Choke Saver 
be kept at the ready in every restau- 
rant. It has already been used by a city 
first-aid unit in Jacksonville, Fla., to 
save the lives of three victims. Using ei- 
ther his fingers or the Choke Saver, a 
clumsy amateur may bruise a victim's 
throat while wrestling with the obstruct- 
ing clump of food. But, the Florida doc- 
tors note, “a sore throat is to be pre- 
ferred to a dead patient." 
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"CHOKE SAVER" FOR RETRIEVING FOOD 
Help for the café coronary. 


The Fantastic Yashica Super ELECTRO 8 LD-6 
Push-button Professional 
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LAP DISSOLVE? One scene fading out while the 
next fades in on top. A major breakthrough for 
amateur film makers! You are about to buy a 
movie camera, but we want you to look around, 
to see everything else on the market, because 
we know you are wise and will only settle for 
the best. We know you will settle for the Super 
ELECTRO 8 LD-6. LAP DISSOLVE, in this price 
range, is exclusive to this camera, but consider 
these other striking features: automatic 
computerized exposure control system allowing 
you to pan írom bright sunlight to deep shade, 
every frame perfect! Fully color-corrected 
Yashinon DX Í/1.8 lens with auto/manual 
zooming from 8mm wide-angle to 48mm 
telephoto! Large day-bright viewfinder with 
parallax correction, under-exposure, film' end and 
LAP DISSOLVE indicators! 18, 24, 36 fps and 
single frame exposure, and many more 
outstanding features. / 
Zoom in for a demonstration and your careful. 
search for perfection will be over! : 


ASHICA 
SELECTRO 8 


<3 


For details, please write to: YASHICA CO., LTD: 27-8, 6-chome, lingumae, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo 150, Japan 
YASHICA INC.: 50-17, Queens Bivd., Woodside, N.Y. 11377, U.S.A. YASHICA EUROPE G mbH: 2 Hamburg 28, 
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FOKKER F. II 1920 


910 Ant 


FOKKER F.VII. b-3 m "SOUTHERN CROSS" 1928 


FOKKER F. X TRI-MOTOR 1927 


1910 Anthony Fokker built his 
ane. twas called "the Spider”. 
fal's exactly how it looked. 

&plica of this legendary plane 
| the Aviodrome at Schiphol 


D o at it today you'll find it 
Pimagine that people actually 
ed into the air in a flying 
E that. 


example, as far back as 1924 
Il Was the first plane to oper- 


eve been in business- 
foralongtime. 


ate a mail service between Amster- 
dam and Indonesia. 

Byrd used the same type of plane 
for his Arctic expedition. So did 
Amelia Earhart when she became 
the first woman to fly across the 
Atlantic. And so did Charles Smith 
on his famous flights across the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 

One ofthe greatestsuccessstories 
at Fokker in aviation is the F27 
Friendship. In the course of almost 
15 years now we have produced 
some 600 of them. And, there is no 
end in sight. 
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Fokker is also well equipped for 
the jet age. Its short-haul jet F28 
Fellowship has all the features to 
repeat the success of the F 27: 

It is the world’s quietest twin-jet 
airliner in operation. 

It is one of the world’s most eco- 
nomical aircraft. (Because it breaks — 
even with as few as 25 passengers.) 

It is extremely well mannered, 
even in difficult tlight situations. 

In short, it's a plane that show 
its designers have 
been in business 
since 1910. 
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~ WoodyConnorWOODYCONNI| 
bold and strong and so big the} 

whole world could see it. | 

— Actually the whole world couldnt see it. Bu} 
everybody that made any difference coul 
Your father could. Your teacher could. The ki 
you beat could. And they all did. 

_ That was the day you learned the power i 
print. The strength, the impact of the D» tom 
word. Impact that grew when you ripped it H 
and showed it around. Impact that lasted, as!) 
yellowed on the bulletin board in your rootlmo 

Impact so great that you just couldnt | 
ine anything greater. " 
Until, years later, you saw your picture on 
Mai printed page.. | 
Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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10-11 years... 
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In the 8th century the i 
Vikings scoured the 
seas and raided far- 
flung villages and 
towns. Their 
immensely seaworthy MES 
boats were about 23 | 1 
meters long, built J , 
with the best 9d 
shipbuilding 
techniques of the 
day. The brave Norse ab 
seamen decorated the i 
bows and sterns of 
their boats with (TES 
designs of fierce Hea 
dragons, symbols 
much admired and 
feared. One poet 
compared the ships to 
“wading dragons.” The 
Vikings sailed these oaken 
dragons with such great 
skill that they could journey 
to far-distant lands. They 
navigated by observing with 
simple instruments the 
positions of the sun and the 
stars, and it is now generally 
believed that they voyaged as far 
as America more than once. 


[ 


EL world-famous Japanese 
FUJITSU shipbuilding companies | 
ESTO have been employing T 
electronics since they were first I 
developed. Shipbuilding engineers | 
input all kinds of ocean weather 
conditions into computers that 
determine which structures and | 
materials will endure the most i 
stress. On-board computer- $ 
controlled equipment permits remote 

control of the main engine and 

automatic operation of both the 

main and secondary engines. And 

automatic warning and recording | 
devices continuously monitor engine 
conditions. Computerized automation. 
Eliminating engine room woes while 
insuring safe navigation on crowded 
sea routes. 
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Morrow 


Fujitsu... attuned to the wisdom of 
the past, creating today's world, 
building for the future. 


FUJITSU LIMITED . 


a ee Communications and Electronics 
"MAT V o ares e Mer Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
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Viking Ship Museum, O: 
Photograph by Dmitri Kessel © Time Inc. 
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Plenty of companies have he 
brandleaders at some fime 
orother. | 


Butonlyafew manage tosiim 
ahead. : 


1896: Daimler builds the world’s first truck. 

1902: Daimler builds the first truck with pneumatic tyres. 

1927: Daimler-Benz build the first truck with a fuel injection pump. 

1933: Daimler-Benz build their first truck with air-pressure servo brakes. ^ 
1957: Daimler-Benz make air suspension standard equipment on their trucks: | 
1965: Daimler-Benz build the driver's cab with T 


separate suspension. 


1965: Daimler-Benz introduce hydraulic 
power-steering for their trucks. 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


E 


1968: Daimler-Benz equip their trucks with a 
new braking system: load-sensitive 
brake, dual circuit brake and service 
brake coupled to exhaust brake. 


This is how to stay ahead. 


Ea 


Mercedes-Benz. The la rgest manufacturer of commercial vehicles! i 
The biggest range of diesel-powered trucks in the world. 
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FAST FACTS W 
ABOUT 
FORTUNE'S 
PACIFIC BASIN 
EDITION 


-— 


FORTUNE 's Pacific Basin Edition reaches from These subscribers are the people oriented 
Alaska to Australia, from Japan to Hawaii, from Singa- top jobs in business and government fer: 
pore to South America — the world's largest separate most important, and most difficult to reacn-* 


edition in terms of geographic extent. who make the decisions. 

Itis today's way to secure and expand share ofmar- The Pacific Basin Edition of FORTUNE -lke 
ket for goods or services sold or delivered in the editions — is printed in English. The ed | 
region U.S. Ambassador Harald B. Malmgren calls is exactly the same in all editions EF. 
"the world's most dynamic trading area." tising changes — targeted to the particular: 
There's no more efficient or concentrated way to The Pacific Basin Edition is economia E 
reach 20,000 influential FORTUNE subscribers in a black and white page: the remarka?Y 
the Pacific Basin. of $960. 


For further details including all the countries 
and markets covered by this edition, contact: 
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Charles Eidson, WesternManager KentValandra, Manager 
FORTUNE FORTUNE 
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"man efficiency. 
iut we try to live 
pto it. 


Most people tell us we made it — 
in both technical thoroughness 
and efficiency of our personnel. 
Which pleases us, even though we 
believe that, in flying, there's no 
room for error. That doesn't stop 
us from being human. We have 
time to listen to your problems, 
whatever they may be. We're 


niedi 


- her: committed to try everything that 

ach- you get the best flight you ever 
had. Even so, you can’t blame us 

- di if for us, German efficiency is no 

torai joke. For your sake. 
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JOHN SACK WITH WILLIAM CALLEY 


Cog Ergo Sum 


THE MAN-EATING MACHINE 

by JOHN SACK 

177 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$6.95. 


Nature abhors its vacuums, and man 
cannot abide free-floating guilt. But 
scapegoats are getting harder to find 
these days (vide Richard Nixon and his 
Watergate problems). After My Lai, the 
U.S. Army thought they had a pretty 
good sacrificial offering in Lieut. Wil- 
liam Calley—until corrosion began eat- 
ing its way up the chain of command. 
The Army's containment plan was not 
helped by Journalist John Sack, who 
moved in with Calley for one of those 
total immersions that have become the 
baptismal rites of the New Journalism. 

The result was 60 tape-recorded 
hours of Calley's own words about truth, 
military honor and My Lai, a .virtual 
confession that resulted in a controver- 
sial magazine article, a book and even 
a subpoena, when the Army tried to get 
hold of the tapes. 

Sack, also the author of M, was not 
out to hang little "Rusty" Calley with 
his own words. Quite the opposite. The 
intention was to show that Calley was 
what Sack now calls a "brass instru- 
ment" through which the order to ex- 
ecute My Lai villagers was trumpeted. 
'The blame is then pinned on The Sys- 
tem, of course. 

In The Man-Eating Machine Sack 
artfully enlarges his vision of the Sys- 
tem as Superscapegoat for the Super- 
state. Basically the book consists of pro- 
files of four Viet Nam veterans, But it is 
also a metaphor that has been duly cer- 
tified by such thinkers as Marx, Veb- 
len, Jacques Ellul, Lewis Mumford and 
Siegfried Giedion (Mechanization Takes 
Command). The theme is familiar, 
though no less enticing for having been 

subject to countless clichés. The over- 
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simplified version goes like this: As tech- 
nological systems grow more complex, 
individuals grow less responsible for 
controlling the consequences. T 

Sack swallows these abstractions 
whole, yet the characters in his book are 
concrete enough, and very real indeed. 
Varoujan Demirgian is an ex-G.I. in 
Viet Nam who thought he had a prob- 
lem—he was there for a year, says Sack, 
without ever killing a Communist. Rob- 
ert Melvin is a black Viet veteran now 
totally committed to working his way up 
the executive ladder at a Madison Ave- 
nue advertising agency. Another black, 
Vantee Thompson, came home from 
search-and-destroy missions to find 
himself on riot-contro| duty in Balti- 
more, his own people becoming as hard 
to understand as the Viet Cong. 

Chic Anarchy. Finally Sack trots 
out Calley again, this time interviewed 
before his trial while he was playing 
tourist in New York. Dressed in a brown 
tweed suit with a credit card in his wal- 
let, Calley glues himself to a telescope 
atop the Empire State Building and 
looks for sunbathing girls. Downstairs 
it's a four- Bloody Mary lunch and rem- 
iniscences about Asian whores. "Nor- 
mal, normal,” says Sack, “like sugar in 
water, he had been dropped in a city 
street scene but he didn't displace any- 
thing." It is a little late in the century, 
though, to be wowed by this monster- 
next-door approach to evil. 

Sack enters Calley's head at crucial 
moments to deliver other thoughts that 
often seem inconsistent with the man-is- 
only-a-cog theory that permeates the 
book. Calley decides to tell the truth at 
his trial, says Sack, because "a lie vi- 
olated the inner consistency of what 
every soldier did in Viet Nam." He is 
thus viewed as a loyal robot unable to 
make moral distinctions, while at the 
same time Sack tells us about Calley's in- 
telligence and honor. Few readers are 
likely to swallow such contradictions. 
Despite Sack's intent to exculpate Cal- 
ley, the My Lai triggerman (still con- 
fined to base at Fort Benning) comes 
across as a very shrewd robot, cynically 
using the truth to embarrass the Army 
and deflect his own guilt. 

Sack never actually denies either the 
need for or the possibility of free will 
and individual guilt and responsibility. 
Instead he slides into the sticky, pop- 
ular claim that “We are all William Cal- 
ley.” The preposterous implication being 
that none of us cogs can be guilty of any- 
thing. “To absent oneself is the only in- 
nocent act,” says Sack sententiously, “to 
accept uncertainty, to trust oneself and 
to walk quietly out on the great dicta- 
tor, the incontestable expert, to undo 
every organization and let every organ- 
ism turn to the rhythms within." For a 
man who apparently operates very well 
within the man-eating machine, this is 
anarchyatitsmostchic. wR.Z.Sheppard 
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BALZAC 
by V.S. PRITCHETT 
272 pages. Knopf. $15. 


This is a kind of literary marriage 
that is becoming increasingly popular: 
a longish essay on a suitably cultural 
subject wedded to lavish and largely rel- 
evant illustration. In the case of Bal- 
zac, the union is not exactly bliss. One 
might wish to trade some of the Paris 
street scenes for more text, but the sub- 
ject would probably overwhelm any pos- 
sible approach. 

Balzac wrote the way some men talk: 
compulsively, brilliantly, endlessly. In a 


BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


BALZAC IN FAT CARICATURE 
"He was there in the flesh." 


career of only 21 years he managed to 
get down on paper all of France in the 
first half of the 19th century. He un- 
derstood every nuance of provincial am- 
bition, every deadly trap a great city lays 
impersonally for the young adventurer 
and the sick old man alike. Some of his 
characters names have become inter- 
changeable with vices—old man Gran- 
det with avarice, Cousin Bette with envy. 
Balzac's masterpiece, La Comédie Hu- 
maine, contains 91 interwoven novels, 
and more than 2,000 characters. Its 
theme is the power of money. ! 
Money was something Honoré de 
Balzac knew about intimately because 
his mirror manias were spending and 
collecting. A small man with comically 
short legs, he spent fortunes on clothes, 
bought gloves by the dozen and fancied 
bejeweled canes. Another passion Was 
furniture, rugs and bric-a-brac. All his 
tastes were expensive and execrable. 
Imperial red, gold, white and black, Au- 
busson and Araby clamored in the many 
salons he decorated. The mistresses they 
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were meant to impress were humiliated 
to be found in them. 

Balzac was born in 1799 in Touraine, 
the province of France that is perhaps 
least regional and most national in feel- 
ing. His family had sizable social am- 
bitions, most of them never satisfied. 
They tried to force their son to be a law- 
yer, but from the moment Balzac en- 
countered the library of his boring, 
squalid boarding school, he was totally 
committed to the life of the imagination. 

His idol was Napoleon. He kept a lit- 
tle statue of the Emperor on his writing 
desk for inspiration. Balzac’s opinion of 
his own worth was certainly Napoleon- 
ic: “I have the most extraordinary char- 
acter. I am astonished by nothing more 
than myself.” His goal was to do with 
his pen what Bonaparte had done with 
the sword. He succeeded. As V.S. Pritch- 
ett says, “His fecundity throbs, his power 
of documentation, his ubiquity as a nov- 
elist are extraordinary. There is the spry, 
pungent and pervasive sense that, in any 
scene, he was there and in the flesh.” 

Getting this gargantuan figure there 
on the page is Pritchett's task as a bi- 
ographer, and in many ways he suc- 
ceeds. He has a shrewd sense of the 
whole Balzac family, particularly the au- 
thor's adoring mother and sister who al- 
ternately lent him money foolishly, con- 
nived with him against creditors and 
betrayed him to competing women. 

Pritchett’s knowledge of Balzac’s 
body of writing is so well assimilated 
that he can call on it at will. There are 
no noisome transitions between "life" 
and “work.” Fictional characters and 
stories are woven into the book as they 
reflect on Balzac’s life or illustrate the 
boiling contradictions of his nature. 

In one way, though, Pritchett disap- 
points. Too often the narrative is only a 
recital of debts, contracts, mistresses, 
houses and more debts without a sense of 
the relish with which this complicated 
and violent genius conducted his messy 
life. It may be that as a biographer 
Pritchett is too much of a smart, admir- 
ing English shopkeeper to do justice to 
this Napoleon of the pen. A little awe 
might have helped. a Martha Duffy 
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Can there be any point to writing a 
spy thriller in extreme slow motion? 
That is the sort of paradox that could 
only attract a French novelist who has 
also worked in French cinema—a man, 
in fact, like Jorge Semprun, who was 
born in Madrid but has lived in France 
since 1939, where he has won literary 
prizes and has written screenplays for 
films including Costa-Gavras' Z. 

For 20 years it has been the pre- 
occupation of French novelists. of the 
nouveau roman—-Alain Robbe-Grillet, 
Mark Saporta, et al.—to build their fic- 
tions exclusively from facts, objects, ap- 
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“I flew KLM to Amsterdam. 


and The Hague: 


The American tourist 
who found Stay-on-the-House 
such a great experience 
and KLM the ideal way to enjoy it. 
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ships went, that being literally Fathers took 
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One of the many other i invitations before sailing: 

in Amsterdam was to the 400-year to New England. 

old Bols Tavern. A charming And after 

reproduction of early Dutch life ~ all this, there was 


and very much a place to walk 
around, free drink in hand, 
and chat. 
Stay-on-the-House 
offered an equally attractive 
programme in The Hague. 
In particular, an extensive 
4-hour Royal Tour. 
Included were the royal 
city palaces, the exquisite 
Huis ten Bosch, used by 
the Queen on official 
occasions, and the 
parliament buildings with 
the Throne. In the Nieuwe {f 
Kerk at Delft we also saw 
the tomb of William 
the Silent, father A 
of the country, W 


still a farewell gift 
waiting for us at 
Amsterdam 
Airport. À full : m 
quality stereo LP record. 
Meanwhile, the following 
"Thursday afternoon, we took 
the KL683 on to Houston. The Royal 
Dutch Airline, Royal Class, once again, 
but this time in a majestic 747B. 
However, the service was uie 
same. Faultless. "i 
Our purser 
and three f 
stewardesses 
were friendly, 
personal and 
on hand with a 
smile whenever 
as well as the we needed them. 
bullet holes that 2 The downstairs 
mark the spot of i - cabin was designed something like a 
Pj his assassination living room and up the spiral 
in 1584. staircase was an extra lounge. 
Ona Very comfortable with swivel 
lighter note, chairs and couches, a special 


i , d much more in 
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aries. In this case, : 
good Cháteauneuf-du-Pape. 


Likewise, we enjoyed we finished bar and charming stewardess 
options on many tours. One with poffertjes, ^5 to tend it. Also low tables 
ofthem round the Heineken tiny where we enjoyed the choice of 

4 Brewery. There we saw mouthwatering 3 seven kinds of coffee and the sort of 
their world famous beer Dutch pancakes. Half the fun was atmosphere where it’s hard not 
being made; barley malt eating, and the rest watching the to make friends. 
iling in great copper _artistry of their preparation. In other words, we continued to 
ettles, the addition of their Our story is much the same for enjoy the same attention and 
pg Mique yeast culture and £^ er Rotterdam, Holland’s second consideration we had throughout our 
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Israel Stands Alone 


Sir / As the events in Austria and those of 
Saturday, Oct. 6, clearly show. for the Jew 


there are no allies. We stand alone. 
SARA PTASCHNIK 
New York City 


Sir / There can be no surrender or compro 
mise with Arab oil. We cannot, dare not, be 
come an Arab lackey licking the oil off thei 
feet. The security of a strong Israel is vita 
to our own security and way 
have the clear vision and courage t 
stand this fact and pursue it. 

HERMAN SINNET 

New York City 


Sir / How easy it is to submit to blackma 


r 
l 


of life. We must 
o under- 


il 


when you give away the rights of other peo- 
le! I nominate Bruno Kreisky for Poltroon 


of the Year. 
CHARLES JEFFERSON 


San Antonio 


Sir / It took just two Arabs to make Au 


S- 


tria surrender. Let us all cheer the valor and 


glory of this courageous little country! 
JOSEPH R. ABRAHAMSON, M.D. 
La Jolla, Calif. 


Outdoor Pruitt-Igoes 


Sir/In your special section, "The Land 
Boom" [Oct. 1], you show the usual arro- 
gance of land planning's tyrannical advo- 


cates who decide what is good for us. 


Cluster housing should not be the rule. 
It makes a rural slum, bringing the evils of 


UP TO 8.40 ON A SUNNY MORNING 
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TELEX ME AIRWAY BILL -NUMBER 
OF SAMPLES. 1 AM DESPERATE. 
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noise and crowding. Man needs space, pri- 
vacy, a territory. All that open space is no 
one's land, and so it goes to hell and is wast- 
ed. Meantime, back at the cluster, no one 
has anything worth a dime—no place for 
pets or horses or à garden, no fence, noth- 
ing but a fancy, outdoor Pruitt-Igoe. 

The only reason to buy land is to keep 
your neighbor and his noise and nose at a 
distance, and to keep you off his back in 
turn. I would not give you cave-dwelling 
slaves in New York 5€ for the best cluster 
house ever built. It is a developmental 
inferno. 

RITA ATKINS 

Professor 

Shimer College 

Mount Carroll, Ill. 


Sir / One begins to appreciate that Henry 
George was quite right—a hundred years 
ago—in advocating à 100% tax on profits 
on land transactions. 

EUGENE V. KOSSO 

Reno 


Sir / In justifiably lambasting unscrupulous 
developers, you failed to point out that 
many organizations are approaching the 
problems with genuine attention to environ- 
mental and ecological factors. 

You completely negate any good in- 
tentions for those who seek to preserve local 
control of growth. It is totally unrealistic 
to expect the same limitations that must be 
placed on areas of large populations to be 
applicable to smaller communities. Con- 
trary to your insinuations, those of us who 
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Time and space are the great gulfs that 
people apart. We bridge them for you 
the here and now of telecommunication..- 


These days telecommunication is more 


than sending a telex ora telegram or dialling a 
phone call. "The companies who are making the 
going multi-nationally use integrated, purpose- 
builttelecommunications systems. j 


are active in local planning are not all big- 
ots or insensitive profiteers. In fact, it is 
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CHARLES G. KANNER 

Architect 

Santa Monica, Calif. 
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ures. That is not so in the comics or on the 
sports pages. 

EARL T. JOHNSON 

Grants Pass, Ore. 


Sir / So what's wrong with a sport that is es- 
sentially warring? All competition is a war 
to win—whether among nations or among 
teams or between individuals. 

Far better to work off aggression 
(which is intrinsic in man, Whether we like 
it or not) on the gridiron or in the bull ring 
or on the race track or at the chess table 
than ona battlefield. 

JEANNE MINGE 

New Orleans 


Battles of Flesh and Spirit 


Sir / “Paul Tillich, Lover” [Oct. 8] served 
to rattle and shake my personal theology, 
Certainly the Lord advocated that his fol- 
lowers “love one another,” but, according 
to Tillich's wife Hannah, Paul didn't call a 
halt to his burning passion for the fair sex. 

But, after all, it was Mr. Tillich who 
staunchly wrote: "Protestantism is a con- 
tinuous history of the breaking of images." 
He may have shattered my theological im- 
ages, but my faith remains intact in those 
wonderful saints who, in spite of the bat- 
tles of flesh and spirit, led lives that offered 
the word of hope and good cheer. 

RON BLEWETT 

Chardon, Ohio 


Bored with Watergate? 


Sir / Your article "Who's Bored with Wa- 
tergate?" [Oct. 8] accurately expresses my 
feelings. After hearing such a recital of dirty 


being exerted on the press and TV to make 
Watergate "out of fashion." If the people 
of our country are really bored by Water- 
gate, I feel they deserve Watergate and will 
get more of the same in the future. 

(MRS.) DOROTHY B. KENNEDY 

Portola Valley, Calif. 


Sir / To those who say they are tired of Wa- 
tergate, I would ask "Are you also tired of 
your freedom?" 

MAX FLEISHMAN 

Glendale, Calif. 


Sir / Despite TIME, I shall reserve my right 
to be bored by anything at any time I damn 
well please. 

G.T. JOHNSON 

Birmingham, Mich. 


The Buzzards and the Tiger 


Sir / The Watergate hearings have remind- 
ed me of a flock of buzzards attacking a 
sick and wounded deer. But that same flock 
faced a strong and healthy tiger in Pat Bu- 
chanan [Oct. 8]. 

W.D. GARRISON 

Muskegon. Mich. 


Sir / Buchanan's defense of dirty tricks in- 
dicates contemptuous arrogance. Decency 
cannot be diluted by a distortion of ethics. 
RUTH N. ROOCK 
Dayton 


Is Architecture Sculpture? 


Sir / In his story on Sydney's Opera House 
[Oct. 8], Robert Hughes is confused when 
he deprecates street architecture as "fa- 
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Spiritual Wildfire 


Sir / You're not kidding when 
“Pentecostalism is spreading li 

wildfire around the world" (Oxi 

article, however, claims that th 

it gives Asian converts the feeling 

itual equality with Westerners, Th: 

is, receiving the Holy Spirit as 
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From the moment the sirens first signaled the outbreak of 
the Arab-Israeli war, TIME correspondents have been rang- 
ing far across the Middle East, covering military action and 
political maneuvering in the warring nations both for our reg- 
ular stories and for this week's special section. Correspon- 
dent William Marmon drove from Jerusalem to the Sinai 
Peninsula and sent eyewitness reports of the fighting from an 
Israeli position less than five miles from the Suez Canal. He re- 
turned to Jerusalem at night, “riding in darkness for hours be- 
cause of the danger of air attacks." As a result of the black- 
out, there were such terrible accidents along the way, he says, 
"that I wondered if Egyptian air strikes would have been any 
more destructive." 

On the other side of the lines, Rome Correspondent Wil- 
ton Wynn reached Cairo after an 800-mile, cross-desert taxi 
ride from Benghazi and was one of 14 newsmen allowed to 
move up to the Sinai front. "After traveling about 25 miles 
northward along the front,” he reports, "our convoy came to 
a halt when an artillery shell exploded 300 yds. away. Then 
an Israeli Skyhawk streaked past. Later newsmen saw smoke 
rising from what they thought was a bomb hit. But the unit 
commander said it was the plane, which had been shot down." 
Diplomatic Editor Jerrold Schecter, usually based in Wash- 
ington, arrived in Benghazi two days after Wynn, followed 
the same trail across the desert and later joined Wynn in 
Cairo, where both have been covering President Sadat's ac- 
tivities and.the Egyptian situation. 

Beirut-based Karsten Prager, whose beat normally in- 
cludes much of the Arab world, moved to the Syrian side of 
the war to report from Damascus, while Rome Bureau Chief 
Jordan Bonfante took up temporary station in Beirut. 

Jerusalem Correspondent Marlin Levin crossed the Go- 
lan Heights into Syria to report on the fighting along the EI 
Quneitra-Damascus road and narrowly missed stepping on 
an anti-personnel bomb. Marsh Clark temporarily left his 
post as New York bureau chief and returned to Jerusalem, 
where he headed our bureau from 1970 to 1972, to cover de- 
velopments in the Israeli capital. Rounding out TIME's cov- 
erage in the Middle East is London Correspondent William 
McWhirter, who has been reporting from Jordan since the 
day King Hussein ordered his troops to mobilize. 
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DIPLOMACY 


The Superpower Search for a Settlem; 


The Middle East war entered its third 
bitter and bloody week with no clear 
end in sight, as the Israelis continued to 
fight, in their view, for the security of 
their state and the Arabs to try to re- 
gain their lost territories and their self- 
respect. From opposite sides of the globe 
the two superpowers, the Soviet Union 
and the U.S., funneled ever larger sup- 
plies of arms, ammunition and aid to 
their respective allies locked in combat, 
even as they moved dramatically to 
press for the terms of a peace. 

The most hopeful sign that they 
might be making progress was yet an- 
other of Henry Kissinger’s sudden, sur- 
prise trips, this one to Moscow, where 
he began a series of private meetings 
over the Middle East crisis with Soviet 
Party Boss Leonid Brezhnev. Kissinger 
had spent much of the week with So- 
viet Ambassador Anatoly Dobrynin in 
Washington, but he managed to cover 
his departure with a typical, though per- 
haps inevitable, Kissinger feint; he spent 
the evening at a glittering dinner party 
hosted by Huang Chen, the head of Chi- 
na’s liaison office in Washington. That 
affair had been planned as a send-off 
for Kissinger’s scheduled trip to Peking 
early this week; actually, he had already 
postponed that journey for at least sev- 
eral days in favor of the emergency mis- 
sion to Moscow. 

Kissinger slipped away from the 
party before midnight and jetted out of 
Washington aboard his presidential air- 
craft about 1 a.m. Saturday. The trip had 
been “requested” by Brezhnev, and it 
was clearly a compelling request. Kis- 
singer was accompanied by no fewer 
than nine State Department officials, in- 
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cluding longtime Middle East Negoti- 
ator Joseph Sisco. Thus the spirit of 
détente, which pledges both nations to 
cooperate in cooling off dangerously 
tense areas of conflict, seemed alive and 
reasonably well, despite some menacing 
appearances to the contrary. 

Indeed, were it not for those efforts 
at a settlement, Washington and Mos- 
cow might well have seemed on a col- 
lision course, as their supporting roles 
in the conflict intensified: 

» Vowing to assist the Arab nations 
“in every way,” the Soviet Union was 
airlifting daily some 1.000 tons of com- 
bat equipment, including highly effec- 
tive SA-6 missiles, into Egypt and Syria. 
More than 17 Soviet ships, including six 
cargo vessels loaded with armored vehi- 
cles, steamed through the Dardanelles, 
pushing Russian naval strength in the 
eastern Mediterranean to about 75 ves- 
sels, well above any previous levels. 

> Responding in kind, the U.S. em- 
ployed giant C-5A, C-130 and C-141 
cargo planes to carry 5,000 tons of equip- 
ment to Israel. Promising to replace Is- 
rael's heavy-aircraft losses, the Penta- 
gon began speeding Phantom jet fighters 
to the war zone. Two U.S. attack car- 
riers and two amphibious assault car- 
riers, each bearing 1,800 Marines, began 
gathering in the eastern Mediterranean, 
and some 50 U.S. Air Force personnel 
were sent to Israel to help with the air- 
lift. President Nixon asked Congress for 
an emergency appropriation of $2.2 bil- 
lion for Israeli resupply. 

Despite the earnestness of Kissin- 
ger's trip, that rearmament duel fed fears 
that the Nixon Administration's most 


impressive accomplishment, relaxation 
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Sadat. There were unconfirmed reports 
that Kosygin made specific proposals for 
a peace plan, including a "partial" Is- 
raeli pullback from the 1967 cease-fire 
lines and a DMZ, separating Israel from 
its neighbors, that would be patrolled 
by U.N. troops, some of them from the 
U.S.and Russia. Kosygin had been back 
in Moscow for only a few hours before 
Kissinger was on his way. 

In an effort to make the diplomatic 
atmosphere as clear as possible, the So- 
viets kept their rhetoric purposely mild. 
Soviet publications made no effort to in- 
flame domestic opinion against either Is- 
rael or the U.S. They did not portray 
the Israelis as having started the new 
war (the Arabs do) and did not criticize 
the U.S. airlift. Brezhnev declared that 


. the fighting ought to be stopped quick- 


ly, that the U.S.S.R. would try to help 
bring that about, and that his nation rec- 
ognizes Israel's right of existence as an 
independent state. 

Many neutral and European ana- 
lysts agree with the Kissinger view that 
the Soviet Union has acted so far with 
reasonable restraint, considering its pro- 
Arab history and commitments. As they 
see it, the Kremlin has moved in un- 
derstandable self-interest to regain in- 
fluence in the Middle East, after being 
so unceremoniously kicked out of Egypt 
by Sadat in 1972. Now Arab official- 
dom is ringing with praise of the Rus- 
sians. Yet it is not in the Soviet interest, 
in this view, for Moscow to push for a 
mortal blow at Israel. That not only 
would clash head-on with U.S. interests, 
but even if successful would again re- 
duce Soviet influence in the region. In 
this analysis, Moscow needs Israel as a 
source of tension, so that Soviet policy 
has a continuing role to play in the Mid- 
dle East. 

These experts also agree with the 
Administration's view that the Soviet 
Union still places détente among tts 
highest priorities, partly as a diplomatic 
weapon in its rivalry with China (un- 
able to match the Soviet military con- 
tribution, China has had to settle so far 
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KOSYGIN WITH SADAT IN CAIRO 


with mere pronouncements of support 
to the Arabs). Moreover, Brezhnev's 
whole leadership rests on his détente 
policy, and there is no sign of any se- 
rious second thought or new resistance 
to this policy within the Kremlin. The 
Soviet need for American food and oth- 
er trade is still great, and international 
agreements over nuclear weapons, the 
emplacement of military forces in Eu- 
rope, and the status of national bound- 
aries in Eastern Europe still take pre- 
cedence in Russian policy over its 
interests in the Middle East. E 

Acceptable Risk. Indeed, last week 
Soviet delegates still were attending 
SALT talks in Geneva. American busi- 
nessmen were in Moscow putting fin- 
ishing touches on an exhibition of oil- 
and gas-extraction equipment. Officials 
of the U.S. space program got their first 
on-site look at the Soviet mission- 
control space center, and plans proceed- 
ed fora joint space venture. 

If much of the U.S. seems to take a 
more alarmist view of the current dan- 
gers to détente, this may well be caused 
by differing perspectives on what a prac- 
tical détente really means. The Russians 
seem willing to accept and to risk Amer- 
ican-Soviet conflict in specific and lo- 
calized situations as part of the normal 
competition between the two powers. 
The U.S. seems more inclined to see 
linkages between situations, fearing that 
conflict in one area threatens the whole 
relationship. 

Despite the tragedy of renewed 
fighting in the Middle East, it is con- 
ceivable that double benefits could come 
out of the bloodshed. Globally, if détente 
survives despite the strains of such a cri- 
Sis, it could emerge strengthened, Re- 
gionally, the newly inspired pride 
among Arabs and the convincing dem- 
onstration of the fact that Israel needs 
practical guarantees of its physical se- 
curity could create new negotiating Op: 
portunities. Both possibilities wo 
healthy moves toward peace in 
world, albeit purchased at a terrib 
in both Arab and Israeli bloo 
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THE CONFLICT/COVER STORY 


Arabs v. Israelis in a Suez Showdown! 


“There is a process of osmosis in the Arab 
world today. A new Arab will slowly 
emerge. The old world of sheiks and sul- 
tans will fade away, and the new Arab 
will replace them. This probably will not 
happen in my lifetime, but only when it 
happens will the Palestine problem be 
finally solved.” 
- —QGamal Abdel Nasser, 1960 


Nasser is long dead. The Palestinian 
problem is far from solved. But the day 
of the New Arab he predicted does 1n- 
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EGYPTIAN PRESIDENT ANWAR SADAT RESPONDS TO OVATION AT PEOPLE'S ASSEMBLY BEFORE SPE 


machismo was dynamically expressed 
by Nasser’s successor, President Anwar 
Sadat, in a speech before Egypt's Peo- 
ple’s Assembly (see box page 11B)“ No 
matter what happens in the desert, there 
has been a victory that cannot be 
erased,” said Sadat. “According to any 
military standard, the Egyptian armed 
forces have realized a miracle. The 
wounded nation has restored its honor; 
the political map of the Middle East has 
changed.” 

Even as Sadat spoke, Egyptian and 


conet 


ide T 


He rattled Egypt's missiles while offering a concrete set of peace proposals. 


deed seem to be emerging. Last week 
thousands upon thousands of Arabs 
were fighting Israelis—with a skill and 
determination they had never shown 
during the disastrous Six-Day War of 
1967—in the bloodiest conflict in the 
modern history of the Middle East. At 
week’s end the outcome was in doubt, 
though the tide of battle seemed to be 
turning slowly in favor of the Israelis. 
While fighting continued in the Sinai, Is- 
rael managed to put a force of 15,000 
men and 350 tanks across the Suez Ca- 
nal, where it smashed SAM sites and ar- 
fillery positions along the western bank 
and fought its way 15 miles into Egypt 
in the direction of Cairo about 60 miles 
away. Unless the Egyptians could check 
the Israeli advance in the west, the ac- 
tion there was bound to lead to the ero- 
sion of the Egyptian position in the Sinai 
over the next several days. 

However the battle might end, it was 
already clear that the Arabs had never 
fought better against the Israelis. No 
longer were they so likely to be dismissed 
as powerless’ and posturing giants too 


weak to defeat the tiniest of neighbors, - 
The extraordinary flowering of Arab 
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The War's Toll 


U.S. Defense Department esti- 
mates of losses after 14 days of 
fighting in the Middle East: 

Aircraft Tanks, 


Armored 
Vehicles 


EGYPT 7,000 182 740 
SYRIA = 7,300 165 860 
IRAQ 380 21 125 
JORDAN 40 20 
MOROCCO 490 = 
ISRAEL ==. 3,900 810 
*If the U.S. in a war had suffered losses 


proportionate to Ísrael's, the American ca- 
sualty total would be 247,000. 


Killed, 
Wounded* 


Israeli armies were locked 1n one of the 
greatest tank battles in history. Some 
military observers estimated, in fact, 
that more tanks and armor were in- 
volved than in the classic World War 
II tank battle at El Alamein in 1942. 
Cairo newspapers grandly billed the 
conflict as "the biggest tank collision in 
the history of war." 
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ditionally dragge¢ 9n lor many days 
without resolution. The principal fight- 
ing at El Alamein lasted almost a fort- 
night before British Field Marshal Ber- 
nard Montgomery finally broke through 
Rommel’s line; by that time neither side 
had many serviceable tanks left 

While the savage battle raged in the 
Sinai, the northern front was relatively 
calm. Syrian forces had been bolstered 
by contingents from Iraq, Jordan and 
Saudi Arabia, but for most of the week 
the front was stable. Having cleared Syr- 
ian troops from most of the Golan 
Heights, the Israelis had carved out a 
comparatively narrow salient aimed at 
the heart of Syria before being stopped 
near the village of Saassa about 23 miles 
from Damascus. It appeared that the Is- 
raelis were content to solidify their gains 
there while turning their attention to the 
Sinai. 

Crispin's Day. Elsewhere, the mil- 
itary action was minimal. Saudi Arabia's 
King Feisal sent a token force to aid 
the Syrians and Jordan’s King Hussein 
sent 7,000 men, but Hussein wisely 
avoided hostilities along his country’s 
300-mile border with Israel. 

One of the most dramatic exploits 
of the week was the raid on the Beirut 
branch of the Bank of America by five 
terrorists who said they belonged to the 
Lebanese Revolutionary Socialist Move- 
ment. They held more than 30 prison- 
ers hostage overnight while demanding 


that all Palestinian guerrillas be freed 
from Lebanese prisons and that the 


bank donate $10 million to the Arab war 
against Israel. Next morning police 
stormed the building and freed the hos- 
tages. Five people were killed: three 
guerrillas, one hostage, one policeman. 

By the.end of the war's 15th day, a 
resolution ofthe conflict did not yet seem 
imminent. Diplomatic intervention by 
the superpowers, might lead eventually 
to a cease-fire; so'might the frightful ca- 


sualties being incurred by both sides. But. 


first there must come,a decisive turn in 
the fortunes of battle. If at week's end 
the Israelis at last appeared to be pull- 
ing into the lead, the combatants them- 
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WRECKAGE OF SOVIET-BUILT SA-3 ANTIAIRCRAFT MISSILE IN THE GOLAN Ho d 
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On both fronts, the SAM was the nemesis of the Israeli Air Force 


selves did not seem to realize it. The 
Arabs were still deeply proud of their 
new-found military prowess. The Israe- 
lis were still stricken with a bitterness 
perhaps greater than any they. had 
known before. 

Most Israelis simply did not accept 
the Arabs’ protests that their only aim 
in the war was a return of the territory 
lost in 1967. Had the country given up 
the ground it won in 1967, many Israe- 
lis believed, their nation would have 
been exterminated. 

The mood in Egypt, on the other 
hand. was initially one of elation and 
even amazement. That spirit of confi- 
dence was fueled in part, by the rhet- 
oric of Egypts President Mohamed 
Anwar Sadat, often maligned even by 
his own people. Scarcely three weeks 
ago, Egyptians scoffed when President 
Sadat publicly warned that “the stage 
of total confrontation” was soon to be- 
gin, After all, it was a claim that he had 
made many times before and never act- 
ed upon. But last week, as Egyptian forc- 
es surged across the Suez Canal into the 
Sinai, thousands of Sadat’s countrymen 
lined the streets when he drove to the 
Parliament building in Cairo to address 
the People’s Assembly. Cheering “delir- 
iously;" as one paper put it, the crowd 
shouted: “Victory for Sadat!” 

His hour-long speech more than 
lived up to popular expectations. With 
its redolent phrases describing Egypt’s 
finest military hour, the address distant- 
ly recalled the great Crispin’s Day ora- 
tion in Shakespeare’s Henry V. More sig- 
nificant was its substance, There was the 
predictable touch of saber rattling as Sa- 
dat warned that Egypt now had a home- 
made missile, the Zafir (Victor), that was 
capable of striking “the deepest depths 
of Israel." Yet under the guise of what 
he called an "open letter" to President 
Nixon, Sadat also offered a very con- 
crete set of peace proposals. They in- 
cluded a cease-fire, provided that the Is- 


raelis would, under international super- 
vision, withdraw to the pre-1967 war 
boundaries; an international peace con- 
ference at the U.N. to be attended by 
Palestinian as well as Arab leaders; and 
reopening the Suez Canal as soon as the 
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L CARRIER RUSHES TO BATTLE RAGING IN THE SINAI 
mor in the tradition of Montgomery and Rommel. 


that our 1967 defeat was largely due to 
the fact that our air force had been 
knocked out immediately. We also con- 
cluded that the enemy was not so strong 
as it seemed, and we were not so bad as 
we had looked.” 

The Egyptian military command 
made a thorough study of the kind of 
desert war that would have to be fought 
against Israel and trained the army care- 
fully for it. That meant, for one thing, 
that the goal was not to occupy terri- 


at; Egypt Has “Restored lts Honor" 


But the results of the first six-hour bat- 
tle of our war were magnificent. Our 
wounded nation has restored its honor 
and the political map of the Middle East 
has been changed. 
a 

Weare fighting for the sake of peace, 
the only peace that is worth the name: 
that is, peace based on justice. The great 
mistake our enemy has made is that he 
thought the force of terrorism could 
guarantee security. [The Israelis] are 
now faced with [a war of] attrition. That 
we can bear much better than.they can. 
I would like to add, so they may hear in 
Israel: we are not advocates of annihi- 
lation. Egyptian missiles are now on 
their pads ready to be launched to the 
deepest depths of Israel. We could have 
given the signal and issued the order. 
But we realize the responsibility of us- 
ing certain kinds of weapons and we re- 
strain ourselves. Yet they have to re- 
member what I still say: an eye for an 
eye and a tooth fora tooth... 


a 

The whole world has hailed our 
courage in the defense of our rights. Only 
one state differed with the whole world, 
and that was the United States. It was 
not enough that its arms enabled Israel 
to impede all attempts for a peaceful set- 
tlement. Now it is further involved in 
something that is more dangerous and 
more perilous. It is hastening to the aid 
of the aggressor, replacing his losses and 
furnishing him with new equipment. 


tory but to destroy the enemy forces. “A 
desert is like an ocean.” an Egyptian of- 
ficer told Wynn. “A navy doesn’t try to 
occupy a big segment of the ocean: it 
tries to destroy the enemy fleet. The des- 
ert is a paradise for a tactical command- 
er but hell for a logistics officer.” 

For the past six years, Egyptian sol- 
diers have been using the irrigation ca- 
nals of the Nile Valley as training 
ground for the attack they some day ex- 
pected to make across the Suez. Explains 
one Egyptian military man: “Our men 
bridged those canals again and again 
and again, till they reached the point 
that crossing a canal was simple..On 
Oct. 6, the only difference was that 
across this canal was the real enemy.” 
Within 72 hours, the Egyptians man- 
aged to move more than 70,000 troops 
and an estimated 500 to 700 tanks to 
the eastern bank—a remarkable logis- 
tical feat by any military standard. 

The Arab forces did not. to be sure. 
accomplish these successes entirely on 
their own. Some Western military ob- 
servers believe that Soviet advisers 
played a key role in the creditable per- 
formance of both the Syrian and Egyp- 
tian armies in the current war. Despite 
Sadats well-publicized expulsion of 
some 17,000 Soviet technicians last year, 
Egypt now has about 1.000 Russian mil- 


I would like to tell [President Nix- 
on] that our aims in this war are well 
known and need no further clarification: 
First, we have fought and we will go on 
fighting to liberate our land, which was 
seized by Israeli occupation in 1967, and 
to find the means to restore the legit- 
imate rights of the Palestinian people. 

Second, we are prepared to accept 
a cease-fire on condition that the Israe- 
li forces withdraw forthwith from all the 
occupied territories under international 
supervision. 

Third, we are ready, once the with- 
drawal from the territories has been car- 
ried out, to attend an international peace 
conference at the U.N. Fourth, we are 
ready to start clearing the Suez Canal 
and open it to navigation. Fifth, we are 
not prepared to accept ambiguous prom- 
ises. What we want now is clarity—clar- 
ity in goals and in means. 


SADAT (LEFT) WITH GAMAL ABDEL NASSER 
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the mood of the city during the Six-Day No one seems to complain Walea of the V 
War of 1967. Then, Egyptian leaders ports that most of those in dna Kern 
thumped their chests and issued a bar- feel that the tenacity with which linked th 
rage of communiques proclaiming vic- tian forces defended their brides dances ai 
tories that had never occurred; loud- in Sinai during the first dozen dsl of Simh: 
speakers on Cairo’s streets blared the the war reinforced the new sensed watched 
stirring rhythms of martial music: and that Cairenes have felt since tefras the gr 
people poured into the streets, almost launched its surprise attack. One(ifhmel. The 
hysterical with joy, thinking they were citizen told Wynn: "These newlarsifed by a co 
destroying the Israeli armed forces. prices are backbreaking. Bu tfspondent | 
The 5,000,000 Cairenes seem affect- mind. We are no longer underthefaove that 
ed mostly by what the war has done to of the Israelis." An Egyptian be Like the c 
their observance of Ramadan—the holy man who frequently travels to bi mel desert 
month of Islam. during which devout admitted: “After the 1967 war lt ofall those 
Moslems abstain totally from food, to go to London. J couldn't tat 1% plunge 
drink and tobacco from sunrise to sun- head and face my British friends AH The mytt 
set. From Cairo, TIME Correspondent after these past ten days Li Anb inept 
Wilton Wynn reports that “normally, mind traveling again. ATG 
Ramadan nights are more lively than ME aG o » mn Jen 
the days. The Cairene's habit is to have This new pride is also ii S bas 
an enormous ]unch'atabout2a.m.and the Egyptian attitude towar! a Eur of y 
go out on the town celebrating. But now, During the 1967 war, iu d -age 
because of the war, restaurants shut at regarded as Spies or E 
11 p.m., as do most cabarets.” mobs often forme a 
Besides dampening the nightly rev- the past two weeks, pona (hs Holy L 
elry of Ramadan, the war has affected tians have been friendly ian. Ped RS 
Cairo is only about 80 miles west of the Cairo in other ways. Street life comes — to foreigners—ev n sos m Movie 
Sinai desert. Yet judging from the out- — to a halt during the infrequent alerts, as As the week ended. sic TS i 
ward appearance of the city early last the people duck into air-raid shelters. began reporting t e in SI, S havet 
week. the great tank battle being fought Thanks to the war, Cairenesare paying tles, that were raging ed; SAAE Nctio 
on the desert could have been a thou- more for food and for bus and train fares, bannered headlines ue ax iet wor 
sand miles away. Since the war started, driving their cars less because of gas- MOUR BATTLES ALL e E 
the Egyptian capital has carried on with . oline rationing, and eating less meat. Yet neither the govern? bee 
business as usual. With the opening of Cairo's universities pers had yet admit! 
During the day, the air is filled with delayed, many of the 130,000 students the Israeli advance? ° 
the clatter of jammed streetcars and the have entered the army or the civil de- ofthe Suez Canal Ap di 
bawling,of street vendors. Taxi drivers — fense force. Crowds form in front of the to the Israeli troops edk ay 
curse other motorists, while the wail of military hospital on Roda Island in the away, Cairenes mun ese 
Arabie music from countless transistors — Nile River, waiting quietly to visit rel- — cafés of New Street 7 inet di Micia 
is everywhere. Periodically the radio atives who were wounded in the fight- ping thick colle? * on. y tre 
broadcasts à low-keyed statement from ing. Overhead they can hear the even- chess and backgam Š 
the PR E on the latest develop- T drone of Soviet cargo planes, gathered at the m 
ments in the war. flying new war supplies i iro ers. 
All of this is in sharp contrast to wd a te war supplies into Cairo noah, : is jus 
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to it that the special foods for the sea- 
son were available in abundant supply; 
at the time it sounded like the political 
gesture of a weak government rather 
than a call to arms. 

The subterfuge began at the top. 
When the fighting started, Sadat's Eco- 
nomic Minister was off in London, his 
Commerce Minister was in Spain, his 
Information Minister was in Libya and 
his acting Foreign Minister was in Vi- 
enna. Obviously a great many things had 
happened to the Egyptians, including 
their ability to keep a secret. 

Bungled Plots. T.E. Lawrence once 
remarked that the Arabs believe in peo- 
ple rather than institutions. To the ex- 
tent that this is true, Egypt—and the 
rest of the Arab world as well—has suf- 
fered for the lack of a living hero since 
Nasser's death in 1970. Certainly, few 
Arabs at first noticed anything partic- 
ularly charismatic about his successor. 

The son of a military-hospital clerk 
in the Nile Delta, Sadat for much of his 


Up from a Dream 


blackouts, which have disturbed the 
hens). Many of the jobs left vacant by 
called-up reservists have been filled by 
volunteers, ranging from  teen-age 
American tourists to long-haired Hasid- 
ic Jews with white beards. An unexpect- 
ed benefit of the crisis is the dipin crime. 
On one day last week, there were only 
49 home burglaries in all of Israel, 50% 
below the peacetime average. 
LE 

At night, reports Clark, "Israel takes 
on the air of a nation under siege. In Je- 
rusalem the population goes indoors at 
sundown and stays there. The lights il- 
luminating the walls have been shut off. 
Auto headlights are covered with blue 
paint and the windows are covered with 
whatever blackout material is at hand, 
often blankets and rugs. Blackout war- 
dens roam the streets, warning offend- 
ers and making arrests." 

The telephone and the radio are the 
pervasive national means of communi- 
cation. Phone service was one of the first 
things installed in the Golan Heights, 
so that servicemen could call home, or 


-~ at least. pass on the message that they 


were alive-and well. The Israeli broad- 
casting services issue constant—but cen- 
sored—battle reports. A survey last 
week revealed that 9896 of Israel's pop- 
ulation listens to the news bulletins. In 
fact, national life almost came to a 
standstill last Wednesday as virtually all 
of Israel listened in while Premier Gol- 
da Meir addressed the Knesset. 

So many civilian volunteers have 
flooded public agencies that many of 
them are being turned away. Unable to 
contribute to the war effort in other 
ways, some Israelis who own cars are 
on stand-by duty, ready to rush the ill 
to hospitals or take the elderly to mar- 


political life had seemed to be not much 
more than a devoted epigone of Egypt's 
beloved leader. In fact. he was some- 
what the more impetuous and strong- 
headed of the two. During World War 
II, for instance, Sadat was jailed as a po- 
litical subversive after the failure of two 
absurdly bungled plots to smuggle a for- 
mer Egyptian general over to the Ger- 
mans. First a getaway car broke down, 
then an escape plane crashed on take- 
off. Along with two Nazi spies who were 
his accomplices, Sadat was betrayed by 
a belly dancer and arrested. Israelis fre- 
quently cite Sadat’s pro-German sym- 
pathies during World War II as proof 
of his implacable anti-Jewish feelings. 
Actually, Sadat collaborated with the 
Nazis primarily because they were the 
enemies of his enemy: the British, who 
then occupied Egypt. 

Sadat first met Nasser in 1938, when 
both men were lieutenants in the army. 
At the time, Sadat was a hothead who 
schemed and dreamed about blowing up 
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ISRAEL! CHILDREN IN KIBBUTZ BOMB SHELTER 


kets. Public officials have been working 

round the clock and sleeping in their of- 

fices. One senior official told Clark that 

those who have not been mobilized into 
the armed forces feel "ashamed to go 
out into the streets. I'm afraid of my 
neighbor's eyes. I realize that U'm doing 
important work, but men ten years old- 
er than me are at the front. 

“Israel has awakened from a very 
rosy dream," says the official, adding. 
that “we now have a cold resolution, | 
which is dangerous for the Arabs. Di 
ing peacetime we are perhaps the mo 
divided society on earth, but i 
war, there is a sense of soli 
comes from the holocaust. 
have put us in a ver d 
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British installations; Nasser was the 
cooler one who dissuaded him from such 
wild plots. With others, the two soldiers 
formed the nucleus of what became the 
Free Officers’ Committee, which even- 
tually ousted King Farouk'in 1952. For 
all his antimonarchical zeal, Sadat al- 
most missed the coup. On the night that 
it was scheduled to take place, Sadat 
somehow failed to receive his tip-off 
message and spent the evening at the 
movies. By the time he found out what 
was happening, Farouk’s headquarters 
in Cairo had already fallen. Nonethe- 
less, Sadat was selected to announce the 
overthrow on Cairo radio. 

Neither then nor since has Sadat 
seemed like a typical revolutionary. A 
careful dresser who favors British blaz- 
ers and tasseled loafers, he has long been 
an avid Ping Pong player. On a visit to 
the U.S. a few years ago, he wandered 
through secondhand bookshops and 
bought a set of the complete works of 
Zane Grey; his favorite author, he once 
said, was Lloyd C. Douglas (The Robe), 
whose novels he discovered while he was 
in prison. He lives with his attractive, 
half-British second wife, Gehan, and 
their four children in a comfortable 
house at Giza, a Cairo suburb. 

Yes-Yes. Under Nasser, Sadat rose 
from director of army public relations 
to editor of the semiofficial Cairo news- 
paper al Gumhouriya to president of the 
National Assembly. Nasser valued his 
loyalty but sometimes} called him the 
Bikbashi Sah (Colonel Yes-Yes) be- 
cause of his excessive docility. "If he 
would only vary the way in which he 
agreed," Nasser was known to quip, "I 
would feel a lot better." But in the year 
before his own death, Nasser made Sa- 
dat his Vice President. 

Sadat's first years as President were 
difficult ones. As a leader of his people, 
he was something of a comedown from 
Nasser. He had no single power base of 
his own. He clashed with some of his 
ministers and in 1971 summarily fired 
his powerful Vice President, Ali Sabry. 
Sadat also faced rising resentment ffom 
his officers over the presence of Soviet 
advisers. Moreover, as Arab frustration 
grew over the unresolved “no war, no 
peace” situation with Israel, Sadat had 
an unfortunate habit of promising ac- 
tion but never delivering. His “year of 
decision,” 1971, passed uneventfully. 
“We do not shrink from any sacrifice,” 
he declared last year when he shuffled 
his Cabinet and made himself Premier 
as well as President, but nothing hap- 


pened. “The battle is now inevitable,” 


he promised last spring, bu - 
one believed him. OO alae 
In hindsight, Sadat a 

worked with PRO UC Lane 
ness over the past two years. In 1971 he 
signed a 15-year friendship treaty with 
the. Soviet Union in the hope that it 
would lead to a resolution of the im- 
passe with Israel; it did not. Last year 
after the Soviet Union failed to give him 
the offensive weapons he wanted, he ex- 
pelled some 17,000 Soviet advisers—re- 
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portedly on the advice of Saudi Arabia's 
King Feisal, who reasoned that this set- 
back for the Soviet Union would lead 
the U.S. to pressure the Israelis into 
making a compromise on the occupied 
territories; it did not 

Last February Sadat sent his nation- 
al security adviser, Hafez Ismail, on a 
peace mission to Washington and other 
capitals in an effort to break the dip- 
lomatic deadlock. That did not work ei- 
ther; hardly had Ismail left Washington 
when the U.S. announced that it was 
supplying Israel with 48 more Phantom 
jets; Sadat concluded that he could count 
on nothing from Washington. 

Sadat had grown disillusioned with 
the peace initiatives advanced by U.S. 
Secretary of State William Rogers, said 
Sadat's press adviser, Dr. Ashraf Ghor- 
bal. last week, because “it became ob- 
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SADAT ON PILGRIMAGE (1971) 
Betrayed by a belly dancer. 
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BIN ISRAEL TROOPS ON THE WEST BANK FROM A HELICOPTER 
1 Jlaclical end-run aimed at destroying Egypt's deadly Soviet-built missiles. 
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Meaningless War” 


the offensive and some Of their units had 
even crossed the canal. In the southern 
sector they had already regained con- 
siderable territory occupied by Egyptian 
troops and we drove to within a few 
miles of the canal in two places. Ev- 
erywhere the Israeli troops displayed 
ebullient confidence. "Yes, there are a 
few Egyptians left down there," said one 
trooper. "But they won't be there long. 
It will end for all of us very soon." 

We were offered a soft drink as the 
soldiers took time off from the push for- 
ward to celebrate the joyful feast of Sim- 
hath Torah. Soldiers—dressed in sweaty 
fatigues and sporting ` twelve days’ 
growth of beard—linked hands and 


danced around one trooper holding min- 
iature Torah scrolls, singing the tradi- 
tional happy songs of the holiday. Near 
by. a first-aid station received wounded 
—a reminder that the war was far from 
over. 

The troops seemed at ease and Te- 
laxed, despite the occasional incoming 
rounds of artillery. Reinforcing their 
confidence was the arrival at the front 
of supplies airlifted to Israel from Amer- 
ica. The roads were full of trucks with 
English markings. A further encourag- 
ing sign to the troops was the exodus of 
many senior commanders from a per- 
manent command post in the middle of 
the Sinai. When we asked where these 
officers had gone, we were told with a 
wink that they were "far forward." We 
assumed that meant on the Egyptian 
side of the canal. 


From Wilton Wynn, with Egyptian 
forces in the Sinai: 


“There it is!" shouted Ismail, our 
military driver, as he pointed to the red, 
white and black Egyptian flag waving 
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over a bunker on the Bar-Lev Line, Is- 
rael’s former first line of defense on the 
eastern side of the Suez Canal. We had 
just crossed the canal by driving over a 
wooden-plank bridge that rested atop 16 
pontoons. Egyptian troops standing on 
their tanks waved as we passed and 
called out, “Allahu Akbar" (God is the 
greatest). Others gave us the clasped- 
hands salute of welcome or flashed V- 
for-victory signs with their fingers. 
Everywhere we found Egyptian sol- 
diers in buoyant spirits and bursting 
with confidence. Although we could eas- 
ily hear the rumble of Israeli artillery 
to the east and the occasional crash of 
shells near us, the troops behaved as if 
they had already won the war. Once we 
looked back across the Great Bitter 
Lake into Egypt and saw a pall of white 
smoke where the bitter battle raged on 
between Israeli and Egyptian armor. 


DAYAN (LEFT) & ISRAELI GENERAL ON WEST BANK OF CANAL 


ps 


Still, noone around us showed the sigh OP j : & 5 
BAe: 


We halted in a flat, sandy spa t 
while masses of vehicles, moving aroun j 
like nervous beetles, went churning up Ls 


est concern. 


the sand. Soldiers swarmed all over us 
eager to be photographed. 

A husky private from Damietta, af- 
ter learning that I was an American, im- 
mediately started quizzing me. “Why is 
Nixon selling Phantoms to Israel?” he 
asked. "Nixon magnum (Nixon is nuts]! 
We have the oil and so many people, 
and yet Nixon gives the Israelis the 
weapons to fight us. What’s the matter 
with him?” Another private flexed his 
muscles and said: “Never mind. This 
land was held by the Israelis two weeks 
ago, and now we have it. This land is 
ours and we won't leave." Some of the 


troops were anxious to show us the 


wreckage of a blue Israeli helicopt 
which they claimed to have shot 
with their rifles. "Five I 
killed and six we took as 
boasted. . 


Up and down t id 
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EGYPTIAN FLAG ON EAST BANK OF SUEZ 
“This land is ours.” 


canal, bulldozers were leveling the Bar- 
Lev Line. At one still intact bunker, we 
met Brigadier General Abdel Wahab al 
Hariri, 39, commander of the unit that 
came across the canal and stormed the 
Israeli positions in that sector on 
Oct. 6. A veteran of previous wars with 
Israel, Hariri said that "after we cap-* 
tured this position, the Israelis counter- 
attacked with tanks. But we foot soldiers 
knocked out 15 of their tanks, captured 
17 of their men, and killed 100 of them. 
Our best weapon was the courage of the 
Egyptian soldier," he said proudly, “I 
am not saying that the Israelis are not 
brave. They fight bravely. But they like 
to fight in a tank, while we fight on our 
two feet,” 

Almost everywhere we went, Egyp- 
tian officers told us that\they would 
launch their next offensive “as soon as 
possible.” Yet it was obvious that their 
emphasis was 
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on consolidation rather - 


than advance. On our tour of the front, 
we saw military vehicles spread out 
across the desert like swarms of locusts. 
There were troop transports, trucks, 
bulldozers, tractors and columns of 
tanks that seemed to stretch for miles. 
There was no doubt that, at least in the 
sector of the front that we saw, the build- 
up was continuing. 


From Marlin Levin on the Golan 
Heights: 

At a temporary forward camp in- 
side Syria, we encountered Chaim Topol 
—the movie star who played Tevye the 
Milkman in Fiddler on the Roof. As soon 
as the war started, Topol rushed home 
from London to volunteer his services. 
He was assigned to be an escort officer 
for visiting correspondents. The soldiers 
who crowded round the actor were not 
disappointed. "I took some correspon- 
dents to the Sinai the other day," he told 
the men. grinning. "When we got close 
to the shooting, one of them said that 
he had to get back to Tel Aviv because 
he had a deadline. The soldiers 
laughed. 

Driving deeper into Syria, we passed 
abandoned concrete bunkers built into 
the sides of the hills by the Syrians and 
protected by blast walls nearly six inch- 
es thick. Strewn about were hundreds 
of empty cans of Danish beef and Leb- 
anese cheese. A camouflaged truck, 
looking quite new, sat abandoned out- 
side one of the bunkers. Our escort of- 
ficer, a major in intelligence, searched 
the truck and came out with a manual 
printed in Russian. 

The Israelis had converted one bun- 
ker into a first-aid station. The soldiers 
stood silently, saying nothing, not even 
smoking. Others were sprawled out as 
still as corpses. "They're not dead," one 
grizzled trooper explained, "just dead 
tired." He explained that the men had 
been in combat since the opening shots 
of the war. One soldier asked me to 
phone a message to his parents, On a 
piece of paper ripped from a brown gro- 
cery bag he scribbled: "Dear Mom and 
Dad. I am writing this between battles. 
Don't worry. Im O.K. Everything is 
fine. Love." Another soldier handed me 
a list of names and phone numbers, ask- 
ing me: “Please call and just say drishat 
shalom [regards] and tell them we're 
OK” 

Further south we came upon a row’ 
of Israeli Centurion tanks and one mud- 
died Ford station wagon.-A bald, roly- 
poly civilian, incongruously wearing a 
white shirt and dark trousers, was dis- 
tributing egg sandwiches and cold 
drinks. He was a construction contractor 
from a town near Nazareth, too old to 
fight in the war. Every day he packed 
his station wagon with sandwiches and 
ten-gallon containers of soft drinks and 
drove to the front. Whenever he found 
a unit, he stopped and distributed his 
refreshments. : 

- Later, near a battered fort, we spied 
the only flag we had seen all day, a 
hredded, blue and white Star of David- 
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cials, the SAM-6 is a slim (6-in. di- 
ameter), 19-ft-long solid-fuel rocket 
mounted in a group of three on a tracked 
vehicle. Thus, unlike the older SAM-2 
and SAM-3 missiles, which require a per- 
manent base, the new SAM can be moved 
along with armored forces, providing 
them with an umbrella of protection that 
extends from treetop level toan altitude 
of 35,000 ft. Furthermore, while the Is- 
raelis (with U.S. equipment and advice) 
know how to evade or neutralize the 
SAM-2 and SAM-3, they so far have no ef- 
fective countermeasures against the tri- 
ple-threat SAM-6. Each of the new mis- 
siles has in its warhead a radar system 
that guides the weapon to an enemy air- 
craft at near supersonic speed. 

In addition, the SAM-6 is equipped 
with a heat sensor that can guide it to 
the aircraft's hot jet exhaust pipe. Final- 
ly, in its beam-riding mode, the SAM-6 
can be directed by its operator, who 
keeps the aiming dot of an electronic 
gun sight on the attacking aircraft. That 
is all it takes to send the missile accu- 
rately along a radar beam to the target. 
To make matters even worse for the en- 
emy, the frequency of the missile's radar 
systems can be changed quickly, mak- 
ing it difficult to jam or confuse them 
with electronic countermeasures. 

Neither Israel nor the U.S. has any- 
thing comparable to the SAM-6. The U.S. 
radar-guided Hawk missile, used by the 
Israelis, is effective against low-flying 
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aircraft but. vulnerable to jamming. 

Other Russian weaporis have also 
contributed greatly to the improved 
Arab showing. Soviet-built Snapper and 
Sagger antitank rockets knocked out as 
much as a third of Israel's 1,900 oper- 
ational tanks in the first ten days of fight- 
ing. These solid-fuel rockets are accu- 
rate at distances of a mile or more and 
are directed by a gunner who merely 
keeps the target tank in his cross hairs. 
Electronic signals from the gunner’s 
controls are transmitted through hair- 
thin wires that uncoil from the missile 
as it closes in for the kill. But the Is- 
raelis are at least on equal footing in 
their antitank missiles, and have already 
knocked out more than 1,000 Arab 
tanks. 

These weapons include French-de- 
signed, Israeli-modified, wire-guided 
missiles and simple bazooka-type weap- 
ons with a warhead designed by the Is- 
raelis to penetrate the thickest armor 
(16.in.) on Soviet tanks. Using these mis- 
siles, the Israelis have decimated Rus- 
sian T-54 and T-55 tanks and already 
scored an impressive number of kills on 
the T-62, the new Soviet main battle 
tank, which had never before been used 1 
in combat. qi 

The Israelis also had available a 
small number of American-made Mav- 
ericks, one of the “smart” bombs first 
used in Viet Nam. Carried aboard a 
fighter-bomber, it has a small TV lens 
and computer in its nose. The pilot can 
fix the target (usually a tank) in his 
sights, and lock onto it. The Maverick 
will then hit the target even if the at- 
tacking plane takes evasive maneuvers 
or leaves the area. About 200 more Mav- 
ericks are being shipped to the Israelis 
in the current U.S. airlift. 

Other advanced Soviet and US. rope 1S 
weapons are also being sent or already SI 
in use in the Middle East. De y 

For the Arabs: - de 

> The SAM-7 Strela, a heat-seeking 1 
antiaircraft missile fired in clusters of nus 
eight to twelve from portable tubes or in- 
dividually from the shoulder of an in- 
fantryman. It was effective against U.S. 
helicopters in Viet Nam until crews be- 
gan firing flares to confuse it. 

> The SU-20, a swing-wing fighter- 
bomber being tested as a tank killer in 
Syria. Several have been caught on the 
ground and destroyed by the Israelis. 

» The AS-5 Kelt, a 200-mile-range, 
winged, supersonic rocket that is fired 
at a ground target from a bomber a safe 
distance away. In the first week of the 
war, an Israeli pilot in an F-4 intercept- 
ed a Kelt flying toward Tel Aviv and 
shot it down. 

> The Scud, a ground-to-ground 
guided missile with an 80-mile range. It 
is this missile—and not the Egyptian- 
built Al Kahir and Al Zafir rockets men- 
tioned by Sadat in his speech last 
—that poses a threat to the Israeli 
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> The LAW (for light antitank weap- - 


on), a hand-held bazooka-type rocket 
that weighs only 5 Ibs. 

» The Walleye, a sophisticated TV- 
guided, 1,000-Ib. glide missile with a 
range of about 25 miles for use by A-4 
Skyhawks against missile and artillery 
installations. It was employed in Viet 
Nam against artillery and other instal- 
lations in mountainside caves. 

» The Shrike, an anti-radar bomb 
that seeks radar signals and then fol- 
lows them to their origin, destroying the 
installation. North Vietnamese radar- 
men learned how to protect against the 
Shrike by changing frequencies and 
switching their radars on and off. 

» The Standard Arm, an advanced 
supersonic anti-radar killer that is more 


never before used in combat. Hung from 
a plane, it contains hundreds of small 
bombs that are aerodynamically shaped 
explosive charges. Released over a for- 
mation of tanks, they penetrate the thin 
top armor and disable many vehicles in 
one shot. 

Perhaps the most remarkable tech- 
nological development in the Middle 
East war is the use of military satellites. 
US. experts believe that the Russians 
began specific observation of the Mid- 
dle East with Cosmos 596, which was 
launched on Oct. 3, three days before 
the war began. Since then the Russians 
have in succession launched five more 
spy satellites, bringing each back to 
earth after six days, instead of the usual 
13 days, to obtain their film and per- 
haps electronically gathered data. The 
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DEBATE 


Another Round in the War of Words 


The war of tanks and missiles in the Middle East is matched by an equally 

angry war of words in the belligerent capitals and in New York City, where 

both sides have traded rhetorical blows at the United Nations. Last week 

TIME Correspondent Lansing Lamont had separate interviews with Israeli 

Foreign Minister Abba Eban and Egyptian Foreign Minister Mohamed El 
1 Zayyat. The questions put by Lamont to both diplomatic spokesmen were iden- 
tical. The answers were alike only in their in transigence. 
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EGYPT'S MOHAMED EL ZAYYA ISRAEL'S ABBA] — 


at; We'll 


curity Council Resolution 242. But they will find m Concil. 


on the boundary and security arrangements deeplyaif n 
matically affected by the damage and loss they inii]. 


d 
Eban: There was no peace settlement in 1967. Egypt, Jordan uson the Day of Atonement. | Pr 


and Syria were very content to accept a cease-fire proposed (| blowf 
by the United Nations Security Council, which saved them El Zayyat: I prefer intentions, not demands. If thea} a 
from further military defeat. In November 1967 the Secu- comes only at the °67 lines, this would be a rtt] s. 
rity Council adopted Resolution 242, calling for the es- il de 
tablishment of permanent peace, which was to include with- 
drawal from territories occupied in 1967 and the establishment 
of "secure and recognized" boundaries that were to be agreed 
on. The deadlock exists because the Egyptians have con- 
stantly refused to submit the boundary question to negoti- 
ation. 

All Israelis who look at this problem today ask them- 
selves this question: “If we had been mad enough to aban- 
don the Golan Heights and Sharm el Sheikh and all the 
Sinai and the whole West Bank [of the Jordan], would not 

— the massive attack launched October 6 have murdered thou- 

. sands of our civilians, devastated our population centers 
nd brought us to catastrophe?” IJ tell you, a massacre more 
ideous than Auschwitz would have been a real prospect 
TQUE ae would be in doubt. To suggest a res- ` 
oration of the pre-1967 lines is sheer i ibility in tl 

PR _ light of what's M revealed. I eae 


How will the cease-fire settlement, when it comes, dif- 
fer this time from 1967? : 


ation. For us, it has already meant six years of poli bm will d 
tration and economic deterioration because of theirs Hee 
resources we have put into the war effort. Jt has MAI cute ) à 
most unbearable situation in which we tave spa tll no do 
defense to keep our men in uniform—all the whi Bein | 
for something to happen. Ysition ir 
What is your country’s interpretation of Fra: We 
tions Resolution 242? Xonits c 
Fer ihe cor 
Eban: There is no Israeli "interpretation. TRO s] tory, 
posed and supported the resolution induced u MU LOT 
declaring subtly that it did not rule out à inen] 
ation and a boundary agreement. Any othe 
a forgery. ~ ; "i 
TA zuo as d nos 
That resolution was meant to be negotia oj | 
claimed. In particular, there was tO be m 
where the boundaries would be, bed nos 
i be: DD EÈ doe : then that the old armistice lines gave ^3 
EITAVAD 1967 the cease-fire settlement was only a respite sudden attack. They virtually commi x 
be th on ipay anol tensions. This time, our cease-fireshould emptive strategy as the only alternative Det 
a EC step oana settlement and peace. | by Arab armies with Soviet weapons In he 
x CE e attack. 
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E. SIUE parently don't intend to commit their 
3 n Middle East. The U.N. is an arena for waging 
A ni an instrument for solving them. It cannot "guar- 
anybody's security or take a single step without Arab 
| Israel's guarantee must be its own strength as well 


m boundaries that permit her to absorb an attack with- 
king destroyed. 
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pat: We'll accept the authority and guarantees ofthe Se- 
H Council. We'll consider any guarantees in which your 
"Inment, for example, would have a say or a role. 


In retrospect, was Israel's decision not to make a 
pre-emptive strike but to absorb the first punishing 
blow from Egyptian and Syrian forces the right one? 


inf! This was a responsible decision by our Cabinet. 
if) vill decide. In the short term, the decision not to 
d tha pre-emptive strike was very costly in human life 
» spent cuca disadvantages. In the longer view, we 
the whl Eo oubt about Egyptian and Syrian responsibility 
Dict the cease-fire. This may be important for Is- 

on in the international community. 
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* had to make it less easy for Israel to ' 


suspicion that Israel is an expansionist regime bent on an- 
nexing all the Arab area. Israel's repeated expansions, in- 
cluding Jerusalem [the Israelis among other things, now 
claim the city as their capital and have built high-rise hous- 
ing projects for Jewish immigrants in the Arab sections], 


and its refusal to withdraw from the occupied lands en- 
hance this image. 


Egypt and Israel are both Semitic nations, both in- 
habit the same small area of the world and face 
similar geographic and sociological problems. Why 
can't the enmity be resolved? 


Eban: The word Semitic is only a linguistic definition—noth- 
ing else. Hebrew and Arabic have a Semitic structure. But 
we are neighbors, and of course the conflict can be re- 
solved. When Egypt decides to negotiate, I shall begin to 
believe that it has come to terms with Israel's statehood. 
Until then, I shall believe the opposite—and so will all 
Israelis. 


El Zayyat: We have nothing against the Israelis as Semites or 
as Jews. What we have against the rulers of Israel is their ag- 
gressive and colonialist policy. Israel has never tried to gain ac- 
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ceptance of its presence in the area, only to impose itself. 
through arms and conquest. The idea that you can speak 
only from the mouth ofa gun has always been Israel's idea, in- 
herited perhaps from the Europe of the 1930s. 


What change is needed in attitudes before Israel 
and the Arab nations live in peace? 


Eban: Our neighbors must first of all change their attitude on 
the principle of negotiation and listen carefully to our views 
and anxieties on the boundary question and on the nature of 
the peace. Only when they negotiate will Israel's view of their 
intentions begin to change. It is negotiation that creates con- 
fidence; it is not confidence that creates negotiation. 


El Zayyat: The Israeli attitude has been to assume that they 
were invincible and that we were meek and weak. They pic- 
tured Egyptians as people who would never fight. The fight- 
ing spirit of the American colonies came about because you 
refused the serenity of living under the British Crown. Well, 
we don't like the serenity—Mr. Eban’s word—of being oc- 
cupied. The argument that this occupied territory serves as 4 
protective buffer for Israel—that was the argument of I s 
What we're asking for is very simple: that our terri 

tegrity and the rights of the Palestinians be re 

two elements are the sine qua non conditions | 

Middle East. t 
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SAUDI ARABIA'S KING FEISAL 
Icicles in the bedroom. 


OIL 


Unsheathing the 


After long muttering vaguely about us- 
ing their abundant oil as a “political 
weapon,” the newly unified Arab lead- 
ers finally unsheathed it last week. They 
vowed to cut the oil production on which 
the fuel-short West depends and to raise 
prices sharply. That oil squeeze could 
easily lead to cold homes, hospitals and 
schools, shuttered factories, slower trav- 
el, brownouts, consumer rationing, ag- 
gravated inflation and even worsened 
air pollution in the U.S., Europe and 
Japan. 

The Arabs took three steps: 

1) Ten Arab countries meeting in 
Kuwait decided that each month from 
now on they will reduce oil output at 
least 5% below the preceding month. 
The cutbacks will continue, they said, 
“until an Israeli withdrawal is complet- 
ed, and until the restoration of the legal 
rights of the Palestinian people.” 

2) King Feisal of Saudi Arabia, the 
biggest Mideast. producer, at first de- 
creed a 10% cut in output. But by week’s 
end, as the war seemed to be going 
against the Arabs, he announced a to- 
tal ban on oil shipments to the U.S. Pres- 
ently, 3.4% of the crude oil consumed 
daily by the U.S. comes from Saudi Ara- 
bia. Libya, Algeria and Abu Dhabi also 
announced embargos. 

3) Six Persian Gulf oil countries lift- 
ed the posted price of crude oil (a the- 
oretical figure on which royalties and 
taxes are based) by a stunning 70%, to 
$5.11 per bbl. It will keep Arab oil rev- 
enues rising—helping to pay for the war 
against Israel—even as fewer barrels are 
shipped out. It will also force Ameri- 
cans, Europeans and Japanese to pay 
as much as 5€ per gal. more for gas- 
oline, heating oil and other products. 

Parts of the Arab oil strategy are 
stillunclear. The communiqué from Ku- 
wait, for instance, left deliberately vague 
the political conditions under which the 
5%-a-month production cuts would be 
restored; it made no attempt to define 
“Palestinian rights." Further, the Arabs 
promised to slash shipments only to “un- 
friendly" countries. That pledge is im- 
possible to carry out because the Arabs 
have little control over where oil goes 
once it leaves their ports. 

Some Western diplomats and oil- 
men thought that the production cuts 
were about the most modest that the Ar- 
abs could have agreed on. In fact, be- 
fore settling on the 596-a-month formu- 
la, the Kuwait conference rejected 
proposals for a three-month total shut- 
off of oil exports and for an immediate 
50% reduction in production. | 

None of that is really reassuring, 
though; the Arabs essentially have the 
West pice a set oil barrel. World oil 
use will more than double during the 

1970s. Slaking that intense thirst re- 
quires continual swift increases in out- 
put, and there is only one place they 
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What can the West do to counter the 
Arab oil weapon? There has been some 
talk of freezing the billions of dollars of 
Arab accounts in Western banks. M.I.T. 
Professor Morris Adelman, a leading oil 
expert, goes so far as to advocatea threat 
of military occupation of some Arab oil 
fields. Much more constructively, the 
West could form a consumers' coopera- 
tive that would allocate supplies among 
nations. The U.S. has made some at- 
tempts in this direction, but they have 
not got far. There is, in fact, a strong 
danger that the exact opposite will hap- 
pen: consuming countries would bid 
against each other for available Arab oil, 
starting a kind of worldwide auction. 

Oil consumers could also greatly ac- 
celerate research into ways of efficiently 
developing non-Arab sources of fuel. 
The Rocky Mountain shale and Ath- 
abascan tar sands of Canada may hold 
more oil than all the sands of the Arab 
deserts; some estimates run as high as 
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sched lights have been removed 
ator Hs Bical buildings in Washing- 
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pe unabkip ll the Arab nations carry out 
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ries wipes conserve fuel. For example, 


savings can also be made by 1) leay- 
ing radiators and hot-air registers un- 
obstructed by draperies, 2) cleaning 
furnace filters at least every two 
months, 3) opening shades or blinds 
on sunny days and closing them at 
night in winter. 

ELECTRICITY. Short of tossing 
away unnecessary gadgets like elec- 
tric toothbrushes and shoeshine kits, 
one of the fastest ways to conserve en- 
ergy is to switch to fluorescent light- 
ing, which requires far less power 
than the ordinary—and highly inef- 
ficient—light bulb, but gives off from 
three to seven times as much illumi- 
nation. There are many ways to pare 
energy use, but most of them would 
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least a strong national publicity cam- 
paign—to make them effective. For 
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example, consumers can use regular 
refrigerators, which require 40% less 
power than those that are frost-free, 
and black-and-white television sets, 
which need nearly 30% less voltage 
than color sets. 

For the longer run, there is much 
more that the U.S. can do. One area 
ripe for improvement is the gener- 
ation of electricity at the power plant; 
all but 38% of the fuel used goes up 
in smoke or heat. Industry, which 
uses 40% of the nation’s energy, could 
slash its requirements by a quarter if 
it followed a common European 
practice: install devices to capture 
heat escaping from stacks and other 
outlets. 

Meanwhile, ready or not, most 
Americans will have to change their 
life-styles to some degree in the next 
few months. Says Mike Ameen, vice 
president of the Arab American Oil 
Co.: “There'll be more sex during the 
day and more blankets at night.” 
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1.5 trillion bbl. Liquefication and gas- 
ification of coal could provide a low-pol- 
Juting way of using that superabundant 
fuel. But the capital investment required 
is staggering: $5 billion to $7 billion to 


get 1,000,000 bbl. of oil a day out of shale 
or tar sands. Senator Jackson has been 
advocating a U.S. emergency research 
effort similar to the Manhattan Project 


that produced the atomic bomb. James 
Akins, the newly appointed U.S. Am- 
bassador to Saudi Arabia, goes further 
to suggest a supranational authority that 


would coordinate research among all the 
oil-consuming countries. 


Both ideas are sound. Indeed, by 
prompting the consuming nations to in-- 
vestigate seriously new sources of ene 
gy, and to rethink their profligate 
ergy-using habits, the Arabs | 
eventually do the West a favor 
is for the very long 
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THE SUPPLY LINE 


History's Biggest Airlift 


Under a bright moon, civilian and 
military police with dogs patrolled the 
edges of Pease Air Force Base in New 
Hampshire last week, shooing away the 
curious townspeople drawn by the 
steady roar of big jet engines. “The only 
other time you hear that much activity 
at night is when the reservists fly in,” 
said Bob James, who owns a gas station 
near the end of the runway. As he spoke, 
KC-135 tanker jets labored off the run- 
way, then banked right toward the near- 
by Atlantic Ocean. During the day, half. 
a dozen blue-and-white Boeing 747s had 
shuttled in and out of the base. 

The frenetic activity at Pease A.F.B. 

was part ofa mammoth U.S. airlift to re- 
supply the Israeli army. The KC-135 
tankers, according to New Hampshire 
Representative Louis Wyman, were re- 
fueling U.S. aircraft en route to Israel 
over the Atlantic. The 747s, owned by El 
Al, were ferrying bombs, ammunition 
and spare parts to Israel. Similar scenes 
took place at airbases in Europe as well 
as the U.S. Among them was Dover Air 
Force Base in Delaware, where arms 
were loaded aboard C-5A transports. 
These scenes were probably also taking 
place at airports in Eastern Europe as 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. engaged in 
fiercely competitive efforts to resupply 
their Middle East allies. 
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Much of the Soviet equipment came 
from front-line units in Eastern Europe, 
according to one analyst. It included at 
least 600 surface-to-air missiles, some 
1,200 tanks—light PT-76 tanks aboard 
planes, heavy 1-62 and T-55 tanks on 
ship—and about 300 MIG-21 jet fight- 
ers in crates for reassembly in Egypt and 
Syria. 

The Russian airlift began five days 
after the war started, the U.S. effort four 
days later. By the end of last week, how- 


OPINION 


^We've Got Enough on Our Pi 


In 1967 students at Michigan State Uni- 
versity eagerly watched Mideast war de- 
velopments on television, loudly cheer- 
ing each victory of the Israelis, who were 
considered to be the “home team.” Now, 
the students are taking the war far more 
seriously, and the rah-rah spirit is com- 
pletely missing. Similarly, opinions 
about the fighting dominated talk shows 
broadcast by radio stations WBZ and 
WEEI in Boston during the Six-Day War, 
and callers were almost unanimously 
pro-Israel. But Paul Benzaquin, host of 
the WEEI show, reports that this time 


callers take less extreme positions on the ` 


war. He adds: “It has happened at a 
time when the U.S. Government is go- 
ing through convulsions and the war is 
not the first thing on many people’s 
minds,” x $ 


Changing Attitude. Clearly, there ' 


isa different quality in the American at- 
titude toward the Israelis and their lat- 
est war with the Arab world. Once; U.S. 
public support was almost automatic 
and emphatically in favor of the Israe- 
lis. Last week Gallup released the re- 
sults of a nationwide survey of 1,500 
adults, which was begun Oct. 6, It found 
that 47% supported Israel and only 6% 
the Arabs—but a surprisingly large 22% 


‘backed neither side, and 25% voiced no 


nat all about the war. | 
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en by Mayor Robert J. LaFortune. aS 
of Tulsa, Okla.. who favors sending aid 
to Israel but not men: "We have an 1m- 
mense stake in the energy reserves of 
that part of the world, and we also have 
- a commitment to help establish Israel 
as a nation. So I don't think we should 
take an active part in the fighting." Bos- 
ton Bartender Lisa Lee, 25, puts it more 
bluntly: “Um not opposed to sending 
some ammunition, but let's keep our 
boys out. We've got enough on our plate 
already." 
Private Doubts. In part, the expe- 
rience of Viet Nam has made many 
Americans more cautious about getting 
involved in wars in any part of the globe. 
U.C.LA. Historian Peter von Sivers, 32. 
senses that "in the aftermath of Viet 
Nam, there is a feeling that a solution 
must be imposed, that the conflict will 
goon as long as we radically side with ei- 
ther the Israelis or Arabs." But Amer- 
icans also view this war as being sub- 
stantially different from the one sIX 
years ago. San Francisco Author Paul 
Jacobs, 55, who wrote a book about the 
Middle East in 1970 called Between the 
Rock and the Hard Place, notes: "The 
sense that Israel is threatened with ex- 
tinction is missing, and even among 
some people in the Jewish community 
a feeling exists that the fight is over ter- 
ritory rather than the basic existence of 
Israel. More doubts are being expressed 
privately about Israeli policy than were 
voiced during the 1967 war." 
Many Americans have a feeling, 
however, that both their own and their 
Government's response to the war is be- 
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ing shaped mostly by events. They would 
have preferred that the U.S. stay entire- 
ly out of the conflict but do not believe 
that it could have. Says Atlanta Stock- 
broker A. Robert Johnson, 40: ^l 
thought the Americans should maintain 
a strict hands-off policy. but if the Rus- 
sians are supplying the Arabs, we must 
send arms to Israel." Barbara Manard, 
28. a graduate student in sociology from 
the University of Virginia, shares that 
view, explaining: "No matter what the 
Arabs say, if they get the upper hand, 
they'll try to drive the Israelis into the 
sea." Adds Paul Soglin, the young (28) 
mayor of Madison, Wis.: "I think both 
sides are wrong, but my main concern 
is that no country be annihilated. Pm 
concerned about the Arabs but more so 
about the Israelis." 

In a frustrated tone of voice, Ac- 
countant K.D. Hall, 30. of Little Rock, 
Ark.. exclaims: "Why can't we sit down 
with the Kremlin leaders and settle this 
thing before it gets out of hand?" Such 
a solution would be welcomed by Amer- 
icans, for many fear that the U.S. might 
have to send troops to the Middle East 
if the Arabs invaded Israel itself and 
the Israelis seemed to be losing. That 
would not be enough reason for a con- 
firmed dove like Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law Professor Robert W. Bennett, 
who believes that Russia would only 
counter such a move by sending in 
troops of her own. Even he admits, how- 
ever: “I just hope the question remains 


_ hypothetical. Frankly, I don't know how 


I would react if the Israelis were really 
being slaughtered." 


Israel's Best Friend in Congress 


When war broke out in the Middle East, 
Senator Henry ("Scoop") Jackson 
proved once again that Israel has no 
firmer friend on Capitol Hill. He was 
the first in the Senate to call for mas- 
sive U.S. military aid to Israel; he ad- 
vocated a decisive Israeli victory; he of- 
fered the harshest criticism of the policy 
of détente. “In recent months,” he said, 
"the flow of Soviet arms into Syria 
reached floodlike proportions, and yet 
Dr. Kissinger comes before the Amer- 
ican people to say that Soviet behavior 

—has been moderate and not irresponsi- 
ble. I cannot agree. I believe that Soviet 
behavior in the Middle East has been 
reckless and irresponsible.” 

When the Arab nations agreed to 
cut oil production by 5%, Jackson pro- 
posed a bill that would ration oil in the 
US. "I believe the Administration 
should start printing the tickets and 
have the machinery on stand-by, so we 
don't get caught like we did in Pearl 


Ha" : $ : i 
Such militancy over Israel comes 
from a Ól-year-old, mild-mannered 
Presbyterian who represents the ) 
Washington, where Jews con: 
mere .44% of the population. On the 
tional scene, the Jewish vote of co 
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is more important, and Jackson has 
presidential aspirations. There would be 
more than a whiff of opportunism to his 
posture if it were not perfectly consis- 
tent with the views he has expressed in 
his 21 years in the Senate: He is an un- 
repentant cold warrior who still refers 
to “Reds” and “Commies” in his pri- 
vate conversation, Fearing that the So- 
viet Union means to dupe the U.S. most 
of the time, he has supported big de- 
fense spending, the anti-ballistic-missile 
system and the Trident submarine. 
a 

He has in particular sniped at 
détente ever-since the word was first 
used to signify a lessening of tension be- 
tween the U.S. and Russia. Last year 
he was chiefly responsible for passage 
of an amendment requiring the U.S. to 
maintain parity with Russia on all weap- 
ons in the SALT agreement. More recent- 
ly, he introduced the Jackson Amend- 
ment to the trade bill; it denies most- 
favored-nation status to any country 
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JEWS 


A Unique Burst 
of Giving 


In Chicago a woman in her late 80s who 
lives in an old-age home contributed her 
entire savings of $100. In New York City 
a nurse walked across the street to the 
United Jewish Appeal with a $1,000 
check from a patient who was waiting 
to be examined. In Paterson, N.J., a 
woman came into the U.J.A. office to 
say that although her husband had giy- 
en, she was donating her engagement 
ring. In Miami 92-year-old Mayshie 
Friedberg spent 100 hours during the 
week selling bonds. In Portland, Ore., 
children went out into the streets to 
hawk buttons and bumper stickers pro- 
claiming: LET ISRAEL LIVE! In Boston 
some 50 donors a day offered blood to 
the Red Cross, even though no plea had 
been made. Said Herb Seplis, bloodmo- 
bile coordinator: "There are rivers of 
blood if Israel needs them.” 

American Jews are giving as never 
before—their money, their blood and it 
may be, in some cases, their lives. No 
event since the Nazi holocaust has so 
shaken them, so convinced them that it 
is now or never for Israel, for Judaism, 
for themselves. “The Auschwitz theme 
is back again,” says Marc H. Tanen- 
baum, director of the Interreligious Af- 
fairs Department of the American Jew- 
ish Committee. "The issue of Jewish 


quire European nations to share the cost 
of the troop commitment; the amend- 
ment was passed. He and his staff are 
huddling with both the White House and 
Soviet diplomats to try to work out a 
compromise on the trade bill. “Scoop 
does not see things in black and white,” 
says Richard Perle, a member of his 
staff. “His: policy is usually to support 
an Administration’s foreign policy ini- 
tiatives, but to do so with reservations.” 

One of the obvious and highly pur- 
poseful contenders for the Democratic 
presidential nomination in 1976, Scoop 
maintains his liberal domestic creden- 
tials along with his hawkish foreign pol- 
icy—a delicate balancing act. He re- 
minds his critics that he was an early, 
ardent foe of Senator Joe McCarthy and 
the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. By liberal standards, his 
voting record on labor and civil rights 
is flawless. Though he wrote the legis- 
lation permitting the Alaska pipeline, he 
is the only member of the Senate who 
has received the Sierra Club's John Muir 
award for his efforts on behalf of the en- 
vironment. His own political conduct 1s 
punctilious; he does not indulge in 1n- 
flammatory rhetoric or ad hominem at- 
tacks. “I hate emotion in anything." says 
Jackson, "even in religion. If you mas- 
ter the facts, then you can posture your- 
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ARAB SUPPORTERS IN NEW YORK 
Issue of survival. 


self in such a way that you can persuade 
people of your point of view." 

One man's facts, of course, can be 
another man's fiction. By imputing the 
worst motives to the Soviets, Jackson is 
not likely to be proved gullible or an 
easy mark. On the other hand, détente 
will not be achieved without taking some 
calculated risks on both sides. What U.S. 
diplomacy lacked before Kissinger was 
a certain creative imagination. Jack- 
son's meat-ax approach threatens to cut 
off any new departures before they can 
be proved successful. 

a 

Obviously, U.S. foreign policy de- 
pends at least to an extent on where 
Jackson stands, and he insists that he 
does not stand in the way of peace. "I'm 
in favor of détente, but if there is to be 
true détente, there must be a movement 
of peoples. and ideas across international 
frontiers—not just cargo. When I see 
tens of thousands of Russian tourists 


now go to the Soviet Union, then Pil 
say there's some evidence of change.” 5 
A tall order from a man as capable as 
anyone in the Senate of enforcing 1 

the meantime, in the interests of déte 
in the interest of his own pr 
ambitions, Scoop may have ti 
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survivalis again at stake. You can't have 
Judaism without Jews. The war assumes 
a metaphysical importance beyond the 
importance of individual Jewish lives. 
Clifford A. Straus, who is organizing 
bond rallies in Miami, made the same 
point; "We're scared as a people. How 
many times can David beat Goliath? 
David is receiving Goliath-like con- 
tributions. Israel Bonds, which normally 
collects about $25 million on Yom Kip- 
pur, doubled that figure this year. Since 
the outbreak of war, $175 million has 
been pledged, of which $100 million has 
already been given in cash. At a meet- 
ing last week between officials of Israel 
Bonds and Israel Finance Minister Pin- 
has Sapir, a goal of $642 million was set 
for March 1974. The United Jewish Ap- 
peal announced a campaign to raise 
$750 million for Israel; the UJ.A. of 
Greater New York collected $25 mil- 
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champion, Senator Henry Jackson. The 
Chicago Civic Center was jammed with 
5.000 people who applauded an enraged 
Mayor Richard Daley: "Go ahead, Is- 
raelites. Be sure to remove every Arab 
from the soil of Israel." The same night, 
70,000 showed up at temples and syn- 
agogues for a fund-raising effort that in- 
cluded an appearance by Senator Ed- 
mund Muskie. 

Younger Jews are lining up to go to 
Israel, where they will fill in at kibbut- 
zim to release Israelis for military ser- 
vice. So far, some 350 people between 
the ages of 18 and 30 have flown from 
New York to Israel on charters orga- 
nized by Sherut La’am, a department 
of the World Zionist Organization. “We 
have literally thousands of calls,” says 
Nahum Remen, who is handling vol- 
unteers in Boston. “Some of the older 
people who call give me hell when I tell 
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A mood of grimness and determination over an issue of metaphysical importance. 


lion in one 48-hour period in the first 
week of the war. 

Donations are running way ahead 
of collections during the Six-Day War 
in 1967. “It took us less than ten days 
to exceed by far the figures of the 30- 
day campaign for the Six-Day War,” 
says Gerald Schwartz, a Miami fund 
raiser. “When word of the war came we 
went around much like Paul Revere, 
from synagogue to synagogue. By night- 
fall of the first day, we had over $1,000,- 
000 in bond sales.” In Chicago $20 mil- 
lion in bonds has been sold, or nearly 
four cs the amount received during 
the 1967 war. Says Bond Chairman Har- 
ry Zaidenberg: "The mood among Jews 
is one of grimness and determination." 

Rallies, marches and meetings are 
being held everywhere. In Los Angeles, 
2.000 people turned up at the Century 
Plaza to hear their favorite Gentile 
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them they can't go." Volunteers are 
carefully screened by psychologists and 
social workers to weed out drug users 
and cranks. “We want to make sure they 
are committed to the Jewish situation 
and social justice," says Naomi Selig- 
man, a psychiatric social worker at 
Brooklyn Community Counseling Ser- 
vice. *We don't want them because they 
are adventurers, although that may be 
a factor in the motivation of many ac- 
ceptable candidates. I’m very impressed 
with these kids. It’s good to see that there 
is still idealism.” 

Parents who only yesterday were 
worried about their kids’ boredom and 
indifference are now frantic about their 
commitment. Alan Weisberg, 21, pres- 
ident of the Jewish Student Union at 
Brooklyn College, was urged by his par- 
ents to stay home, What about school, 
law boards, the danger? Replied Weis- 
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ence that sumably no political conditions 
ncy: Pons was not the time. A month 
israel might have risked Arab dis- 
"| blackmail, but would have counted 
mA triumph. But what if—not to pre- 
Jay yet been decided—Israel's situ- 
ake a turn for the worse, even be- 
then is the American commitment 
by sending Phantoms and missiles 
tee ted weaponry, once again, so soon after 

istica down another slippery slope? 
rting = the American NATO pledge to Eu- 
jes, Str an attack on one is an attack on all, 
R Ua defense. The Israelis have not asked 
j "n Hear own self-confident, self-reliant dis- 
a p o ni dependence. The American tie to Is- 
hi jralignmen to be found in formal treaties, surfaces 
(pu 5" residential statements and the platforms of 
A nerican Jews are both articulate and 
and their anxieties are deeply felt whenever Is- 
| vin danger, but those ringing platform pledges were not 
imply to appease them in defiance of a contrary 
M Nm non-Jewish Americans. They too remember Hit- 
LA. 1 dus and admire the tough independence of the Is- 
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aan qum differs from, more than it resembles the 
/^ ag Wian involvement in Viet Nam. Democratic Israel is 
id jivided and apathetic people, authoritatively ruled, re- 
AM io fight its own battles. It does not ask for American 
Jy idi in It is not quite an ally; in some respects it is a client, 

Vui sinnosense a puppet of the U.S. 
De ^ tianother vital difference between supporting Israel and 
AND Ning Viet Nam must be acknowledged. Unlike Viet 
Wwe geographical relationship to the superpowers was 
peril, the Middle East is a critical area of contention. 
wis active warfare between two sides, each supplied 
DIEA power, could easily involve the great powers them- 
T A bon, urplying Israel with weaponry in measured re- 
"WA SM resupply of the Arabs may be an essential 
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s the U.S. Commitment to Israel? 


President Nixon is steadfast in their support, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has never agreed with the hardening Israeli line on 
territorial expansion as its only and surest protection. A month 
before the fighting broke out, Nixon acknowledged that “both 
sides are at fault” for the failure of a peace settlement in the 
Middle East. Israel, though dismissing the U.N. and often 
caustic about the validity of world opinion, is not indifferent 
to the reactions of others, particularly in the U.S. The proof 
is its decision deliberately to await an Arab attack rather 
than to strike pre-emptively. 

As the battle rages distantly and violently on both sides 
of the canal, anyone who questions Israel’s wisdom in having 
hung onto the vast uninhabited buffer space that it seized in 
the Sinai apparently cannot now get much of a hearing in 
the streets of Tel Aviv. The answer that will not be listened 
to is really a question: Would the fourth round of fighting 
have come so soon, and would it have been fought with such 
Arab tenacity, had not the Egyptians felt a just grievance at 
the loss of their lands east of Suez, and believed that what 
was held by the sword could only be freed by the sword? 

a 

Intransigence is not an Israeli monopoly, nor reasonable- 
ness a dominant trait in Arab policy. So interwoven are the 
rights and wrongs of the Arab and Israeli cases, so conflict- 
ing their claims to a twice-Promised Land, so much death 
and grief and hurt a part of existence to both peoples, so real 
their fears and so inescapable their hostility, that outsiders 
who arrive there to talk of evenhandedness, fair-mindedness 
and rational solutions find themselves instantly suspect for 
their naiveté. The most egregious assumption that outsiders 
make is that their detachment gives them superior wisdom. 
In fact, the intractable problems of the Middle East have 
been endlessly considered and eloquently argued on both sides. 
In candid private moments, Israeli leaders can discuss Arab 
rights and needs with sympathy and understanding. On the 
Arab side, Hussein has acted with courageous prudence, Fei- 
sal with caution, and Sadat has proved a more subtle and ra- 
tional strategist than Nasser. On almost every major issue, 
solutions that could be made palatable to both sides have 
long been canvassed—a demilitarized Sinai and a demilita- 
rized West Bank that would protect Israel without its oc- 


'cupying Arab lands; territorial adjustments in the Golan 


Heights, juridical solutions to the problem of Jerusalem; com- 
pensation and compromises on the Palestinian Arab refu- 
gees; face-saving devices so that the two sides could meet 
together. Most of these points were talked out in Secretary of 
State Rogers’ futile journeys around the Middle East. But at 
no time have both sides simultaneously felt the same neces- 
sity to settle, and the final dismissing phrase to outside me- 
diators was an objection to “imposed” solutions. The logic of 
such attitudes was that a new bloodletting was necessary be- 
fore a new equilibrium could be ratified. 

Wars are rarely that obliging, and may produce instead 
of a new equilibrium only exhausted winners and losers and 
no change of heart. But this time necessity may impose so- 
lutions. The Arabs, even if ultimately defeated, have already 
restored their pride. The Israelis, even if again victorious, 
might take counsel of the loss of so many men and ask wheth- 
er they can safely commit their future to a succession of 
“rounds” of fighting. The U.S., in helping Israel with Phan- 
toms, is taking risks and acquiring rights and interests of its. 
own, including a say in the timing of a cease-fire and a com: 
mitment toa settlement. A more active American and Sovi 
presence in the Middle East is a mixed blessing to 
cerned, the U.S. included, but it makes possible for 
time a network of big-power agreements and i : 
policed borders that could guarantee, i y 
the Arabs and Israel themselves wor 


rael has never found by its ow 
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THAILAND 


A One-Day Revolution Topples a Dig 


charged with “instigating public unrest ered in front of 


Qj 


For decades the students of Thailand had the Pap} 


been among the world s most serene som- and trying to overthrow the present where police attacked (en 
nambulists. Docile and short-haired, they government. i : gas, and the riot S l ni 
eschewed politics and activism in favor To the governments surprise, the — government buildin S On, w 
of a romantic tradition revering kingand students fought back. They flocked into cluding the offices oft 
country. True, they had shown signs of Bangkok from all over Thailand. Huge — onel Narong Kittikachor : 


protest rallies were held at the capitals pected by many st Ws | 
prestigious Thammasat University de- ing to be Thar Of ne 
manding release of the prisonersandim- Minister. I watched a m 
mediate adoption of a new constitution building that houses is 
To placate the students, the government being put to the tor E natio 
began to backpedal on the constitution, student: “It’s good m X 
announcing that a new one would be  tery, because it only * Ve bun 
drawn up in three years, then 20 months, ple and makes the ge Obs the mi 
and finally, twelve months. The prison- Troops and tankers TE 
ers were ordered released on bail, but re- Soon 
of the toughest military cliques that have fused to leave until the constitutional 
ruled the country since World War II. issue was settled. They had to be evict- 
In the fighting, some 125 students were ed bodily from jail. e 
killed and at least 850 wounded. By last week the number of students A 
TIME Correspondent Barry Hillen- flooding into Bangkok had swelled to 
brand, who was in Bangkok at the time several hundred thousand. They gath- ER 


of the revolt, sent this report: 


stirring last December when they called 
a protest meeting against Japan s heavy 
involvement in Thailand s economy. To 
no one’s surprise, the meeting fizzled. The 
reason, Thais joked, was that they had 
boycotted Japanese goods and could not 
get to the rallying point because so many 
of Bangkok s buses are Japanese-made. 

No one is joking now. In one bloody 
day last week, the students toppled one 


" The military dictatorship of 
i Prime Minister Thanom Kitti- 

kachorn, 62, was inefficient, au- 

thoritarian and beset with eco- 
^ , nomic problems. There was 
| wide discontent because of the 
rising cost of rice and Thanom’s 


a police-state methods. The revolt 
| that abruptly brought down his 


regime started when university 
students in Bangkok issued a list 
of mild demands that seemed to 
have goals more appropriate to 
Disraeli than Mao: a new con- ) 
1 stitution (the old one had been P $ i p un out 
1 arbitrarily scrapped by the mil- x OE "oW N^. oum ^V sing | 
8 itary government in 1971) and n 34 Py P OE ^ 5 f Hitach 
free elections. To the govern- 
ment, however, the demands 
amounted to near sedition. 
Twelve student demonstrators 
and professors were arrested and 
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Students flash victory sign (top left) a 
monks file past charred van. Studen alla 
wounded comrade (below) as nation 

building burns. 
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Building the colossal pump/tur- 
bines and generator/motors for this 
project has required all kinds of new 
technology. For instance we had to 
develop a new thick steel welding 
technique for the turbine runner. And 
we had to design a thrust bearing 
capable of supporting over 2,000 tons. 


The best thing about the project is 
the result. The people of the American 
Midwest will now have an additional 
1,872,000 kilowatts during the hours 
of peak demand. What's more, theyll 
have their additional power without 
additional pollution. 

Ludington, Michigan is half-way 
round the world from where I live. 
But even so, I feel like l've done some- 
thing for my family. 1 feel that the 
technology lve helped develop will 
help everybody. 

I feel that when I work for Hitachi, 
I'm working for all of you. 


Because my 


And I am you. 
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I huddled with three students behind 
a metal kiosk. Suddenly, a student 
dashed across the Intersection and 
hurled a rock at a glaring mercury street 
Jamp. A policeman fired a round at him: 
the bullet ripped through the kiosk and 
into the shoulder of the student to my 
left. Groaning, he slumped over in the 
arms of his friend, blood oozing through 
his starched white shirt. 

Deserted Streets. The next day an 
eerie calm settled over Bangkok, a city 
whose traffic is worse than that of Los 
Angeles. The streets were practically de- 
serted except for the hulks of burned- 
out vehicles. Students directed what traf- 
fic there was and then dutifully began 
clearing up the debris. 

Prime Minister Sanya moved swift- 
ly to restore order. He announced a new 
Cabinet made up mainly of civilians, 
many of whom had served in lesser posts 
in earlier governments.. He said that a 
new constitution will be drawn up in 
six months and elections held soon af- 
ter. But though he has the students' sup- 
port, Sanya still faces an array of prob- 
lems. The most serious one is the Thai 
military, which has sufficient strength 
for a countercoup if its officers become 
disenchanted with Sanya's civilian rule. 
For the moment, however, the military 
seemed content to side with the King 
and give civilian rule a chance. 

Observers confidently expect to see 
major changes in Thailand's foreign re- 
lations, regardless of who eventually 
runs the country. Thais have tradition- 
ally sided with the nation that exerted 
the greatest influence in the region. Dur- 
ing World War II, they first supported 
the Japanese, then the Allies. Now, with 
the U.S. in the process of reducing its 
military presence in Southeast Asia, the 
pragmatic Thais are expected to seek 
more cordial relations with China. 


AWARDS 


"But There Is No Peace" 


With a total of 47 Nobel peace prize 
nominees, including such divergent fig- 
ures as Yugoslavian President Josip 
Broz Tito, Richard Nixonand Viet Nam 
War Critic Daniel Ellsberg, any deci- 
sion was bound to be controversial. But 
the selection last week of Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger and North Viet- 
namese Chief Negotiator Le Duc Tho 
for their efforts in attaining a cease-fire 
in Viet Nam aroused an unprecedented 
storm of criticism. 

Only at the White House was the an- 
nouncement greeted with unguarded 
praise. Kissinger was unabashedly de- 
lighted; President Nixon, who might 
have hoped to win it himself, said that 
the award gave "deserved recognition 
to the art of negotiation itself in the pro- 
cess of ending a war and laying the 
groundwork for peace." Hanoi, howev- 
er, was resoundingly silent, lending sub- 
stance to rumors that Tho would not ac- 
cept the prize. 
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Officially, the selection was, as al- 
ways, unanimous among the Nobel com- 


-mittee’s five members. But this year the 


committee, crippled by insoluble differ- 
ences of opinion, made the award with 
only three of the five members favoring 
the Kissinger- Tho combination.* 

Disapproval of the peace award far 
outweighed praise for it. Norwegians 
complained that “there is no peace.” In 
Italy, Giorgio La Pira, a prominent left- 
wing Catholic intellectual, said that the 
award made sense from a pragmatic 
point of view. West German Chancellor 
Willy Brandt, the 1971 peace-prize re- 
cipient, sent off congratulatory tele- 
grams to both Kissinger and Tho, but 
the West German press claimed that the 
prize had been "degraded," wondering 
sarcastically if it might go next year to 
Anwar Sadat and Golda Meir. 

The New York Times ruefully la- 
beled the award the “Nobel war prize,” 
while former Ambassador Edwin O. 
Reichauer, now a Harvard professor, 
said: “The fighting in Indochina will go 
on. Theirs was not a great achievement.” 
Paris’ prestigious Le Monde termed it a 
“masquerade,” pointing out that Tho 
had spent his life committed to violent 
wars of liberation and that Kissinger 
was part of the American policy that 
reached its most unpeaceful moment in 
the Christmas bombing of Hanoi last 
year. In Saigon, a government spokes- 
man was pleased enough with Kissinger, 
but he likened the selection of Tho to 
“nominating a whore as honorary chair- 
man of the P.T.A.” 

Despite the controversy, the fact re- 
mains that Kissinger and Tho had in- 
deed concluded a difficult and complex 
agreement that effectively removed 
American troops from combat. Whether 
or not the agreement will lead to peace 
is uncertain, but the strenuous efforts of 
Kissinger and Tho in Paris were at the 
very least a move in the right direction. 


*No such problems beset the judges awarding the 
prizes for economics and literature, which went 
to Harvard's Wassily Leontief, 67 (see ECONOMY 
& BUSINESS), and Australian Patrick White, 61, 
whose sensitive, lonely novels are set against the 
vast open spaces of his homeland. 
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CHILE 
The General Explains 


More than five weeks have passed 
since the government of Maixist Pres- 
ident Salvador Allende Gossens was 
overthrown by Chile's military junta. 
Yet the bloodletting goes on. Last week 
21 more Chileans were slain, 15 by fir- 
ing squads and six in a battle with 
soldiers. 

Three jurists, members of the U.N. 

High Commission for Refugees, stopped 
in New York em route to Geneva last 
week with an account of widespread kill- 
ings in Chile. “Every day, until the eve 
of the departure of the commission," 
said a group statement, “corpses were 
pulled out of the Mapocho River [which 
runs through Santiago] or brought in 
great quantities to the morgue, or left to 
decompose in the places where they 
were executed, as if to reinforce the ef- 
fect of the terror.” The jurists did not re- 
port on the number of persons slain since 
the Sept. 11 coup; an estimate based on 
official figures puts the toll at 588, but ob- 
servers estimate it much higher. prob- 
ably more than 1,000. In its economic 
policy, the junta was moving to restore 
free enterprise. Junta leader General 
Augusto Pinochet Ugarte announced 
that more than 300 foreign and Chil- 
ean companies taken over without com- 
pensation by the Allende regime would 
probably be returned to their owners. 
'The companies include around 40 U.S. 
firms—but notthe three large American 
copper companies of Kennecott, Ana- 
conda and Cerro Corp. Combined as- 
sets for the copper firms is more than 
$500 million, and Pinochet said that his 
government was ready to negotiate com- 
pensation for them. 

Murder Plot. To defend the junta's 
harsh rule, Air Force General Gustavo 
Leigh Guzmán granted a lengthy inter- 
view to TIME's Benjamin Cate and Ru- 
dolph Rauch in his suburban Santiago 
home. Leigh, 53, the most articulate of 
the junta’s four members, showed Cate 
and Rauch a Soviet-made automatic ri- 
fle that, he said, was part of a leftist 
cache of weapons. The weapons were 

— smuggled into Chile, presumably for use 
- in “Plan Zeta,” a supposed plot to mur- 
[ ^ der top military leaders and rightists. 

The military did not learn of Plan Zeta's 
- details, said Leigh, until after the coup, 
when the document was found in a safe 
in the presidential palace. Nonetheless, 
military intelligence had got wind of the 
general outlines of the plan by monitor- 
ing telephone calls into the palace. “We 
started thinking,” recalled Leigh, “what 
does Zeta mean? We thought it would be 
dangerous for the security of the country. 
But we were worried by a lot of other- 
more important things. Allende was 
cheating us, cheating the Chilean peo- 


ple. The country was paralyzed—indus- — 


try, transport, everything.” : 

The spark for action came, 
Leigh, on Sept. 9, when Socialist | 
Secretary-General Carlos Altamiran: s 
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admitted during a radio speech that he 
had urged sailors to disobey military or- 
ders. Leigh said he immediately contact- 
ed General Augusto Pinochet Ugarte, 
the army chief of staff. now the junta 
leader, and told him: “I can't resist one 
bit more. This country is going to di- 
saster. The only thing I ask of you is, 
don't shoot at my troops, don't shoot at 
my planes, don't fire on my bases " Pi- 
nochet's answer was a surprise. He said: 
“Gustavo, you are not going alone. I will 
go with you; the navy too d 

The decision to launch a coup was 
not an easy one, claimed Leigh, since 
the military had generally remained out- 

side Chilean politics for the past 41 
years. “I tell you, we sweated a lot," he 
said. “It was like childbirth." The speed 
with which Allende's government was 
crushed surprised even the military. 
“Never did we think we would rule the 
country so soon," Leigh admitted. "We 
were not prepared. Now we are in a real 
emergency. We have no agriculture. We 
arespending $600 million for food alone. 
We have a $4 billion debt.” 

No Compromises. Chile also has 
one of the world's highest rates of in- 
flation, more than 300% for 1973. To 
bring the spiraling economy under con- 
trol, the junta has devalued by more than 
half the wildly inflated escudo, and or- 
dered huge price increases for such ne- 
cessities as sugar (400%) and cooking 
oil (50096), which had been subsidized 
at prices far below their market value. 
Itcanceled the inflationary (30096) wage 
increase in minimum salaries approved 
by Allende, but instituted a system of bo- 
nuses and benefits that has increased the 
minimum income to $42 a month. 

*We are not promising any easy so- 
lutions,” said Leigh. “We are not say- 
ing that now the nightmare is over. We 
have to work hard. We will do what the 
politicians in the past 50 years in this 
country did not do. We want to recon- 
struct the country with our own resourc- 
es, our own effort. We have made no 
compromises with anyone. We have our 
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LABOR LEADER HAROLD WILSON 
Difficulties as severe. . . 


Lord Rothschild, head of the govern- 
ments think tank, the Central Policy 
Review Staff, declared: "In 1985, we 
shall have half the economic weight of 
France or Germany. Our difficulties and 
dangers are as severe and ominous as 
they were in World War II, though, of 
course, of a different sort." 

Heath's solution has been to push 
Britain into the Common Market—a 
step he accomplished last January—and 
give a hearty shove to industrial expan- 
sion with subsidies and tax incentives. 
Though he now claims that “the results 
are beginning to show." all that his op- 
ponents can see is inflation and the huge 
Common Market trucks that now lum- 
ber along sleepy English roads. So big 
are the Continental juggernauts that an- 
cient English villages are literally being 


LIBERAL LEADER JEREMY THORPE 
. . -as those of World War Il. 


shaken to their foundations. Instead of 
decreasing, as everyone expected, pop- 
ular opposition to the Common Market 
has grown into a clear majority. 

Ever quick to seize on the popular 
issue, ex-Prime Minister Harold Wilson 
recently promised the Labor Party Con- 
ference that if he became Prime Min- 
ister again, he would renegotiate Brit- 
ain's contract with the Common Market 
—as if the other members would 
actually let him. In one of the worst puns 
of the year, Wilson said that the fan- 
fare of Britain's entry into the market 
was now drowned out “by the strains of 
Pompidou and circumstance." The La- 
bor Party’s own solution to Britain's 
problems: what Wilson proudly calls the 
“most radical" program of nationaliza- 
tion of land and industry since the post- 
war government of Clement Atlee. The 
new nationalization would include land 
for industrial and residential develop- 
ment, the trucking industry, shipbuild- 
ers, parts of the drug, machine-tool and 
construction industries, as well as the 
new North Sea oil and gas development. 
Although the new Labor platform is 
popular with the rank and file, it is clear- 
ly the fuzziest scheme for economic 
change since George McGovern's 1972 
welfare program. Roy Jenkins, Wilson's 
former Chancellor of the Exchequer, ex- 
pressed doubt about the plan. "It is no 
good taking over a vast number of in- 
dustries without knowing how or by 
whom they will be run," he said. "Let 
us promise no more than we can do." 

Lovable Bloke. The polls show that 
British voters are dissatisfied with both 
parties. In the past year, the tiny Lib- 
eral Party, led by the effervescent Jer- 
emy Thorpe, has won four out of eight 
by-elections. Most voters may not know 
what the Liberals would do to solve their 
problems, but they seem to prefer un- 
tried faces to the old ones that have 
failed. In Parliament the Conservatives 
now have 322 seats, Labor 287, and the 
Liberals 10. Popularity polls, however, 
now show the three parties with about 
one-third each. There is a real possibil- 
ity ofan even three-way split in the next 
general election, within the next 18 
months. That would give Britain its first 
minority government since 1929. “There 
is a chance, just a slim chance that La- 
bor might manage to sneak back to 
power on the shoulders of those who 
think it is somehow safe to vote Lib- 
eral,” warns Lord Carrington, the Tory 
chairman. “The fact is that a vote for 
the Liberal Party is the next worst thing 
toa vote for Harold Wilson.” 

Britain’s real economic problem 
may not be its politicians but its lazy 
and inefficient workers and managers. 
Many Britons apparently do not care if 
their country is half as rich as France 
or Germany—as long as they do nt 
have to work as hard as Frenchmen « 
Germans. Says Koestler; “The sam 
able bloke who risked his life on 
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PRESIDENT RICHARD M. NIXON STRIKES A DEFIANT POSE 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Richard Nixon Stumbles to the Brink 


"Whether ours shall continue to be a gov- 
ernment of laws and not of men is now 
for Congress and ultimately the Amer- 
ican people to decide.” 

Archibald Cox (on being fired) 


With astonishing speed in a frantic 
Washington weekend, an effort by Pres- 
ident Nixon to compromise in the bat- 
tle for his tapes and to preserve the au- 
thority of his office crashed toward a 
fateful climax, leaving his survivalin the 
Oval Office in grave doubt and pitching 
the nation into one of the gravest con- 
stitutional crises in its history. There 
were these stunning developments in 
„rapid sequence: 

> Nixon revealed that he would 
refuse to comply with an appeals-court 
order directing him to yield his contro- 
versial tapes and documents to Federal 
Judge John J. Sirica for in camera in- 


e Spection. Nor would he carry his case 


to the Supreme Court. Instead, he pro- 
posed to make available summaries of 
relevant portions of the tapes. These 
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would first be authenticated by Senator 
John C. Stennis, whom he would let hear 
the tapes in their entirety. 

» Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox 
held.a televised news conference to ob- 
ject to this Nixon "compromise" on the 
tapes and to declare that he would ask 
the courts either to cite Nixon for con- 
tempt or to clarify why the Presidents 
out-of-court offer was unacceptable. 

> Nixon ordered Attorney General 
Elliot Richardson, who under heavy 
Senate pressure had appointed Cox and 
given him a free hand to investigate all 
Watergate-related crimes, to fire Cox. 
Richardson refused and resigned on 
principle. ; 

» Nixon ordered Deputy Attorney 
General William Ruckelshaus to dis- 
miss Cox. Ruckelshaus also in con- 
science declined. So Nixon fired him. 

» Nixon then appointed Solicitor 
General Robert Bork acting Attorney 
General and directed him to fire Cox 
and abolish Cox’s entire operation, in- 
cluding his staff of more than 60 attor- 


FORMER WATERGATE SPECIAL PROSE 
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ment proceedings must be initiated at 
the earliest possible moment." Califor- 
nia Congressman Don Edwards urged 
Nixon to admit that he had made "a ter- 
rible mistake" and resign. 

Nixon could hardly have anticipat- 
ed that his bid to resolve the Watergate 
tapes controversy short of the Supreme 
Court would take such a dangerous turn. 
After being petitioned by Prosecutor 
Cox, Judge Sirica had ordered that the 
tapes of White House conversations and 
Watergate-related papers be given to 
him so that he could decide what por- 
tions should be relayed to the grand jury 
directed by Cox. Sirica's ruling had been 
sustained on Oct. 12 in a sharply word- 
ed 5-to-2 decision by the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

A "Summary." Given five days by 
the appellate court to file his notice of 
appeal to the Supreme Court, Nixon 
faced a deadline of midnight on Friday; 
he had to act before then or the lower 
courts order would go into effect. In- 
stead of filing, Nixon cited the crisis in 
the Middle East and appealed to an 
overriding national interest in first an- 
nouncing that he would personally pre- 
pare a “summary” of information on the 
tapes that he considered relevant to the 

. multiple Watergate investigations. 
Pus x 


FORMER DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL WILLIAM RUCKELSHAUS 


This summary, Nixon declared, 
would be given to both the Senate Wa- 
tergate committee and Judge Sirica. It 
would not, however, be a verbatim tran- 
script. Nor would any portion of the 
tapes or any papers be given to Sirica. 

The sole check on whether the Nix- 
on summary was complete and fair 
would be Nixon’s personally selected au- 
ditor of the tapes: Mississippi Senator 
John Stennis, 72, a conservative Dem- 
ocrat who only recently recovered from 
critical bullet wounds sustained in a 
street robbery. Stennis would be given 
"unlimited access" to the tapes to ver- 
ify Nixon's account of them, according 
to this plan. The selection of Stennis was 
perhaps the only unflawed element in 
Nixon's design. To his colleagues, it was 
inconceivable that he would have any- 
thing to do with a scheme to mislead 
the Senate. It might be argued that Nix- 
on's offer to let Stennis judge the tapes 
was the most powerful evidence yet that 
they may indeed exonerate Nixon, as 
he has claimed all along. Yet Stenni 
had publicly praised Nixon earli 
standing fast against his critics | 
tergate, and had suggested tha 
the ability "to tough it out.’ 

Nixon seemed to 


sy. Surprisingly, he had been able, only 
hours before the appeals-court order be- 
came effective, to persuade two of the 
Senate's most prestigious Watergate 1n- 
vestigators, Senate Select Committee 
Chairman Sam Ervin and the commit- 
tee’s Republican vice chairman, How- 
ard Baker, to go along with his scheme. 
But both men insisted that their con- 
currence was narrowly based on the 
committee's interest in getting any ev- 
idence at all of what the tapes contain 
and was meant to be totally unrelated 
to the court struggle. 

Ervin, moreover, protested that he 
had been misled into believing that the 


committee would get full transcripts of 2 


the tapes, not edited summaries. The 
White House placated him by assuring 
him that hé would get verbatim tran- 
scripts, though that was not what Nixon 
announced. It was all very confusing, 
and just how the full membership of the 
seven-man committee would regard the 
plan in view of the upheaval on the crim- 
inal side of the Watergate investigation 
was not yet clear. 

Even Stennis, who had agreed to un- 
dertake what he described as merely “a 
mechanical job” of verifying Nixon’s 
version of what is on the tapes, indi- 
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DENNIS BRACK—BLACK STAR 


STENNIS LISTENS TO A QUESTION 
Technical help needed? 


cated some reservations. He insisted that 
he had never been told that Cox was so 
adamantly opposed to the scheme or 
that it would have any devastating ef- 
fects on the criminal prosecution. Sten- 
nis had in fact agreed to audit the tapes 
only after Ervin and Baker had agreed 
to the plan. There were strong signs that 
Nixon had craftily attempted to use the 
three Senators in order to achieve his 


The Three Men of High Principle 


Short profiles of the three men who stood 
on principle, defied the President and lost 
their jobs: 


ARCHIBALD COX. A registered Dem- 
ocrat, Cox, 61, has worked for five Ad- 
ministrations—as a lawyer in the De- 
partments of Justice and Labor (1943), 
head of the Wage Stabilization Board 
(1952), Solicitor General (1961-65) and 
special Watergate prosecutor. His rep- 
utation as a brilliant, almost arrogantly 
self-confident legal scholar was acquired 
during his 22 years on the faculty of Har- 
vard Law School, where he took his law 
degree in 1937. In 1968 he headed a pan- 
el that investigated the causes of stu- 
dent riots at Columbia University. A 
year later he advised school officials dur- 
ing similar disturbances at Harvard. 

An expert in labor law, he has pur- 

sued a career, both in and out of ac- 
ademe, that has been distinguished by 
an inflexible dedication to principle. 
Once, as U.S. Solicitor General, he re- 
fused to argue before the Supreme Court 
a case involving the right of Government 
Officials to search automobiles brought 
to police headquarters because he be- 
lieved there was no justification for the 
Government’s position (the Govern- 
ment lost the case). Accepting the post 
of special Watergate prosecutor just af- 
ter ending a speech at Berkeley on the 
importance of faith in Government, he 
pledged to do all he could to help “re- 
store a sense of integrity and honor 
throughout our Government.” 
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ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON. A lifelong 
Republican, Richardson, 53, was born 
into a Boston Brahmin family and edu- 
cated at Harvard (LL.B., 47), where he 
was a student of Cox's. As U.S. Attorney 
for Massachusetts, he prosecuted Boston 
Industrialist Bernard Goldfine, who pro- 
vided Sherman Adams’ famous vicufia 
coat. After serving as Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor and attorney general, he joined the 
Nixon Administration in 1969 and be- 
came its most versatile handyman. In 
five years, he served successively as Un- 
der Secretary of State; Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare; Secre- 
tary of Defense and, finally, Attorney 
General. He had been working hard to 
restore the morale and image of the Jus- 
tice Department, both badly mauled by 
the Watergate scandals. 

Although Richardson was regarded 
as an Administration loyalist, his chief 
allegiance throughout his career has 
been to law. “Law is the indispensable 
attribute of an ordered society," he once 
observed. As Attorney General, he said 
his goal was a “clearing of the air to en- 
sure that there is fairness, one system of 
justice for the rich and the poor, the 
white and the black.” 

WILLIAM D. RUCKELSHAUS. A third- 
generation Republican politician, Ruck- 
elshaus, 41, also took his law degree at 
Harvard (1960) and served for five years 
in the Indiana attorney general’s office. 
Elected to the state house of represen- 
tatives, he was soon chosen maiori 
leader. In 1969 he joined the Justice De. 
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court decision by offering a "compro- 
mise." it was only “with the greatest re- 
luctance" that he was permitting “a 
breach in the confidentiality that is so 
necessary to the conduct of the presi- 
dency" and allowing Senator Stennis to 
monitor the tapes. 

Nixon then anticipated a most ap- 
propriate question. "Why, if I am will- 
ing to let Senator Stennis hear the tapes 
for this purpose, am I not willing mere- 
ly to submit them to court for inspec- 
tion in private?" Nixon's unpersuasive 
answer: "To allow the tapes to be heard 
by one judge would create a precedent 
that would be available to 400 district 
judges." 

That reasoning ignored the fact that 
Stennis, as one of 535 Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, is a member of a branch 
of Government that is often even more 
eager than the Judiciary to contest the 
President's prerogatives. Moreover. as 
the appeals-court decision noted, Nix- 
on had already breached his privilege 
by allowing his former aides to testify 
as to the content of the disputed Wa- 
tergate conversations. Indeed, Nixon 
has publicly given his own version of 
some of these talks. 

The Nixon tactic raised other trou- 
bling questions. If he was indeed so ded- 
icated to principle, why not carry the 
matter to the highest court and get the 
favorable ruling that he said he so con- 
fidently expected? Or did he really ex- 
pect the decision to go against him? The 
argument that international pressures 
arising in the Middle East would not 
permit such a delay seemed superficial. 
Nixon was not at all likely to be more se- 
riously wounded by Watergate pending 
such a decision than he already had been 
—and the war crisis might well have 
abated by the time the tapes issue was re- 
solved. In fact, at a time when the fight- 
ing abroad was still indecisive, Nixon 
had precipitated the very weakened con- 
dition that he so decried. 

Broken Agreement. The Presi- 
dents legal evasions dismayed even 
some of his previous defenders in the 
law- profession. Yale Law School's 
Charles Black Jr. had stoutly supported 
Nixon’s position that the courts had no 
right to his confidential conversations or 
papers. Now Black declared: “I don't 
see how you can defend the President 
who first fights in the court, then cuts 
himself off from the courts and also 
breaks his agreement with Cox.” 

In guidelines written by Richardson 
last May and approved by Nixon, Cox 
had been given “the greatest degree of 
independence,” and full power “whether 
or not to contest the assertion of Ex- 
ecutive privilege” as well as to review 
“all documentary evidence available 
from any source, as to which he shall 
have full access.” It had also been agreed 
that he could be fired only for "extraor- 
dinary improprieties.” 

Despite the dismissal of Cox, Law 
Professors Harry Kalven Jr. of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Gerald Gunther 
of Stanford both contend, the court of 


FEDERAL JUDGE JOHN SIRICA 
He said no. 


appeals can still cite Nixon for con- 
tempt. “The appellate court has already 
issued its order," said Kalven, "and it 
may take judicial notice of the Presi- 
dents defiance even without Cox." 
Other scholars, however, believe that the 
courts have no independent prosecuto- 
rial power; without a prosecutor, there 
is no adversary relationship. Cox could 
be appointed a counsel to the court or 
an agent for the grand jury that is still as- 
signed to consider Watergate and relat- 
ed indictments. "Cox has a right to be 
heard,” said Gunther. Another possibil- 
ity of further legal action, according to 
Black, lies in Congress's power to ap- 
point a special prosecutor on its own. 

More threatening to the President, 
however, is the specter of impeachment. 
Nixon’s actions almost certainly killed 
chances of a quick confirmation by the - 
Congress of House Republican Leader 
Gerald Ford as Vice President. The ap- 
pointment had been seen by many as an- 
other attempt by Nixon to placate the 
Congress by elevating one of its own. 
Now the Senate would almost certainly 
delay, waiting for a determination of 
Nixon's own fate. 

The climactic weekend had its or- 
igins in events that slowly increased in 
pace from the beginning of the week. 

Even before the court of appeals 
handed down its ruling, it had urged Cox 
and Nixon's attorneys to try to reach 
some kind of agreement that would en- 
able the critical evidence to go to the 
grand jury without forcing a legal show- 
down over separation of powers. Cox 
and the Presidents counsel, Fred Bu- 
zhardt, had met for many hours befi 
advising the court that they could 
find a mutually acceptable m: 
this. Last week Richardson, at 
hest of Nixon through his. 
ander Haig, reopened 

A White H 
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that such talk had influenced Nixon to 
make his move. Nixon, almost totally 
preoccupied with the crisis in the Mid- 
dle East, undoubtedly felt the burden of 
the Watergate suspicions and litigation 
more keenly than ever. As Senator Bak- 
er put it: “You can only be nibbled by 
so many ducks at a time.” Perhaps he 
even saw the war as a propitious time 
to try to get rid of Watergate once and 
for all. 

On Monday. members of the Cox 
staff got a hint at what was up when he 
asked key men: “What would you think 
of.John Stennis as referee in the tapes 
dispute?" Whatever position each stafi 
man took, Cox assumed an opposite 
stance, provoking discussion. By Tues- 
day, Cox and his staff had reached a con- 
sensus: the issue was not really whether 
Stennis was the right man; the whole 
procedure was wrong. No court would 


accept summaries of tapes as evidence, 
Any judge would insist on the tapes. 

By Wednesday, the Cox team had 
thoroughly studied a three-page propos- 
al written by Richardson. It suggested 
that Nixon appoint a "verifier" of the 
tapes, an individual of “wide experience, 
strong character and established repu- 
tation for veracity.’ He would be given 
the tapes “for as long as he considered 
necessary," as well as a transcript of the 
tapes that would omit portions that 
“were not pertinent." His job would be 
to play the tapes and correct the tran- 
script as needed. He could paraphrase 
any "embarrassing" language—an ap- 
parent reference. to Nixon's propensity 
for coarse phrases. This verifier could 
also delete references harmful to “na- 
pene cease or foreign relations." 

e Richardson plan then called f. 
the finished transcript to be Submitted 
to the courts, which would be asked to 
accept the whole procedure. Accompa- 
nying the verified documents would be 
sworn affidavits that the tapes had not 
been altered in any way. The President's 
outside expert, University of Texas Law 
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WRIGHT, ERVIN, NIXON & BAKER AT WHITE HOUSE MEETING ON TAPES 
The President's pitch was all too persuasive. 


Professor Charles Wright, had mean- 
while been summoned from Texas to 
Washington. and was reportedly aston- 
ished that Nixon was willing to yield to 
the extent that he would allow outside 
examination of the tapes. ; 

On Thursday. Cox wrote to Wright, 
detailing eleven objections to the pro- 
cedure. He wanted clearer standards 
spelled out as the basis for omitting any 
"slippery" national security matters. He 
urged that any agreement must include 
presidential papers as well as the tapes, 
and cover other. Watergate-related 
crimes in addition to the Watergate 
wiretapping and its concealment. But 
most basically, he said the matter could 
not be entrusted to "any one man op- 
erating in secrecy, consulting only with 
the White House." 

Getting no reply, Cox left his office 
at 6:30 p.m. to visit a brother. He was sit- 


ting on the floor at his brother's house, 
surrounded by excited. children, when 
Wright called. from the White House. 
Wright rather coldly declared: “You 
won’t agree with these.” Then he cited 
several stipulations, which Cox took as 
an ultimatum. They included the insis- 
tence that Nixon be allowed to name a 
single tapes auditor—and, indeed, he 
had already selected Stennis—that un- 
der no circumstances would any portion 
of the tapes be given to any court, and 
that Cox must agree not to seek any ad- 
ditional tapes or documents. Richard- 
son's proposal for supplying transcripts 
had been definitely changed to allow 
only Nixonian summaries. The Attor- 
ney General later contended that his 
plan had not precluded Cox from pur- 
suing more tapes in court. Cox asked 
Wright to put it all in writing. 

On Friday morning, Cox dispatched 
a letter to Wright, declaring that to agree 
to the conditions would be to break his 
public pledges to pursue all evidence of 
“criminal wrongdoing by high White 
House officials.” Wright replied bluntly 
in another letter that any further dis- 
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FBI AGENT CLOSES THE DOOR TO COX'S OFFICE AFTER HE IS FIRED 
But the problems of Watergate were still wide open. 


partment. His White House telephone 
rang. The caller (apparently Haig) con- 
veyed the message: “Fire Cox." Replied 
Richardson: “That I could not do.” The 
Attorney General turned to his deputy, 
Bill Ruckelshaus. "You'll have to do it. 
Bill.” Solemnly Ruckelshaus answered: 
“I wouldn't do it, either." All eyes in 
the office turned to the third man in the 
department’s hierarchy, Solicitor Gen- 
eral. Bork. Said Bork slowly: “I prob- 
ably would.” It turned out to be a pro- 
phetic admission. 

"No Choice." In a five-paragraph 
letter of resignation, Richardson cited 
his pledge to the Senate, given at his con- 
firmation hearings last May, that he 
would *not countermand or interfere 
with the special prosecutors decisions 
or actions.” He added: “I trust that you 
understand that I could not in the light 
of these firm and repeated commitments 
carry out your direction ... In the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, I felt that I have 
no choice but to resign." Nixon accept- 
ed with a one-sentence note: "It is with 
the deepest regret and with an under- 
standing of the circumstances which 
brought you to your decision that I ac- 
cept your resignation." In his note to 
the President, Ruckelshaus wrote: “I am 
sorry my conscience will not permit me 
to carry out your instructions to fire Ar- 
chibald Cox." Ruckelshaus was never 
directly informed that he had been fired, 
but he felt obliged to resign. 

The FBL on White House orders 
moved quickly to take possession of the 
offices and files of the ousted men. One 
Cox deputy prosecutor, arriving to pick 
up some personal papers, was denied 
even that access. Said he: “Perhaps it 
wasn't Seven Days in May, but it was 
one day in October.” 

A high White House official defend- 
ed the President’s actions: “In the face 
of a direct challenge to his authority, 
the President had no option but to fire 
Cox. You can’t tolerate that kind of 
thing.” Then he repeated the view that 
any defiance of Nixon’s will at home 
would be taken as weakness abroad, par- 


ticularly in the Soviet Union. Added this 
aide: "This is starchy stuff. We've had 
six months of hemorrhaging. We had 
to take terminal action." 

Indeed, Nixon's action could prove 
to be terminal—although not in the way 
the White House had intended. By fir- 
ing Archibald Cox, Nixon had removed 
one of his best hopes of eventual vin- 
dication: a final judgment by an inde- 
pendent investigator that the President 
was in no way criminally implicated in 
the Watergate deceits and transgres- 
sions. Now a decapitated Justice De- 
partment, stripped of any independence 
and trying to continue the investiga- 
tions, could come to a similar judgment 
—but with little credibility. 

At the same time Nixon, who once 
proclaimed so emphatically that it was 
time "to turn Watergate over to the 
courts," had short-circuited any such 
course. As Democratic Senator Adlai E. 
Stevenson aptly summed up the sorry 
situation last week: “By denying the spe- 
cial prosecutor access to the White 
House tapes, Mr. Nixon gives the Amer- 
ican people no reason for confidence 
that they will ever know the whole truth 
about Watergate. By his disdain for the 
orderly processes of the law, he gives us 
no reason to believe that justice will be 
done." The Nixon argument that the 
real issues were the preservation of the 
constitutional separation of powers and 
Executive privilege could have some re- 
motely redeeming merit; but it was hard- 
ly enhanced by his dismissal of Cox. 

A nation that in many ways had un- 
doubtedly been growing weary of Water- 
gate now finds it impossible to put the 
matter behind it. To call into question 
the vital issue of whether its own Gov- 
ernment recognizes the primacy ofa sys- 
tem of laws over political expediene 
and personal power is to rock the 
tion to its philosophic foundations. I 
not any imagined White Ho 
in the press, the courts or the 
that have created this 
ard Nixon, through | 
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X CLIENT EHRLICHMAN AT ARRAIGNMENT IN LOS ANGELES 


West Coast case. “Hell,” he says, “I 
wouldn't be able to shave in the morn- 
ing if I refused to defend Ehrlichman." 
He intends to defend vigorously. When 
TIME Correspondent Leo Janos asked 
Ball about the case, the attorney was 
not the least bit reticent: “My client is in- 
nocent. Ehrlichman should never have 
been indicted in the first place. A key 
question concerns asportation—to steal, 
take, carry away. By God, tell me what 
was stolen in this case. Nothing. What 
was the object of the entry? Who gave 
those young men the orders to break in? 
These are intriguing questions, but 
there's one clear fact: there was no bur- 
glary as the law defines it." 

Last week Ball began his defense by 
arguing for dismissal of the Ehrlichman 
indictment. That failed, but he is ready 
this week with formal requests for some 
of the much sought presidential tapes, 
access to Ehrlichman's own White 
House files and access to the computers 
that have aided Special Watergate Pros- 
ecutor Archibald Cox and the Ervin 
committee in their investigations. 

Next he is likely to ask that Ehr- 
lichman's trial be severed from that of 
the other break-in defendants, a tactic 
that he has used effectively in the past. 
On one notable occasion, Ball success- 
fully defended a land developer accused 
of bribing two L.A. harbor officials; tried 
separately, the hapless officials were 
found guilty of accepting the bribes. In 
recent years Ball has developed some- 
thing of a side specialty in political brib- 
ery cases. “It got so bad for a while,” he 
chuckles, “that my friends would say 
that politicians wait before taking a 
bribe to see how heavy my schedule is.” 

Ball began his practice in 1929, rep- 
resenting various oil companies in drill- 
ing-rights cases and other disputed 
claims. The Iowa-born son of a country 


doctor, he entered the University of 
Southern California Law School after 
his parents moved to Long Beach. In pri- 
vate practice, Ball soon earned a rep- 
utation for a phenomenal memory. In a 
case involving a dispute over a Greek 
businessman’s will, a family retainer 
told the court through an interpreter 
that the deceased had once said of a 
nephew: “I am scared he will kill me.” 
Remembering his classical Greek from 
college days, Ball suggested that the 
proper translation could be: “I am afraid 
my relations will bear me ill will.” Ball 
won his point and the case. 

Despite his age, Ball shows no signs 
of frailty in or out of the courtroom. Up 
by 7, he plays nine holes of golf before 
going to work. (His home is on the 16th 
fairway of his club.) He is also fond of 
good food and good wines. Nonetheless, 
most evenings he is in bed by 7 so that 
he can settle down and read for a few 
hours—“anything or everything from 
briefs to biographies.” 

Offered a chance for a seat on the 
California Supreme Court when Brown 
was Governor, Ball decided that he pre- 
ferred the style and combat of a trial 
lawyer. Though he loves a fight, he nev- 
er pushes, as one judge puts it, with “fool- 
ish, unnecessary objections." Nor will he 
tolerate unethical behavior. He once had 
a doctor client who had performed a 
criminal abortion and wanted to testify 
that he had never seen the woman in- 
volved. Ball refused to let the doctor lie 
on the witness stand—but got him ac- 
quitted anyway. "Look," he says, "I'm 
neither judge nor jury. My job is to pro- 
vide the best possible defense. The rest 
is up to the system of justice." ~ 


The $50,000 Bump 


The Allegheny Airlines flight from 
Washington to Hartford had been over- 
booked, and the agent at the gate told 
the ticket holder: Sorry, confirmed res- 
ervation or no, all the seats are taken. 
Considering who the grounded passen- 
ger was, it might have been better to 
roll out another plane. For litigious Con- 
sumer Advocate Ralph Nader, unlike 
most travelers who are left at the gate, 
filed a lawsuit. He gathered evidence 
showing that Allegheny regularly over- 
books (as do most airlines). Last week 
Federal Judge Charles Richey ruled that 
Allegheny bumps “wantonly” and “with 
malice.” He tagged the airline for $50,- 
000 in punitive damages, half for Nader 
and half for the Connecticut Citizens 
Action Group, which the consumer ad- 
vocate had been unable to address as a 
result of the missed flight. Alleghe: 
said it would appeal, because over! 
ing is a necessary hedge 
Shows. If the practice is to be ru 
fair, says Allegheny, it s 
changed by the Civil. 
not the courts. — 
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Commuting to War 


NBC Correspondent Jim Hartz and 
an Israeli escort officer were filming 
an interview as their car traveled on the 
Golan Heights behind Israeli lines. 
Without warning, a shell hit near the 
road. While camera and tape recorder 
continued to roll, Hartz, his escort and 
film créw ditched the car and sprawled 
on the ground as a heart-stopping SUC- 
cession of blasts bracketed them. 

Hartz and his companions escaped 

unscratched from the Syrian artillery 
barrage. But the gripping vignette dra- 
matized the random dangers and con- 
stant frustrations involved in covering 
the Arab-Israeli war. Correspondents 
frequently can get close enough to the 
fighting to die. But except for Israeli re- 
porters, who are allowed to follow the 
army, journalists generally have been 
denied the kind of front-line access that 
is necessary for the deep, intimate re- 
portage that was almost routine in Viet 
Nam. The cost in blood has already been 
high. Three Israeli newsmen have been 
killed, including Radio Israel's Senior 
Producer Rafi Unger, 26. Nicholas To- 
malin, 42, a respected English war cor- 
respondent (London Sunday Times), 
died when a Syrian rocket demolished 
his car near the Golan Heights. 

Rommel's Route. By the war's sec- 
ond week, more than 500 reporters and 
TV technicians from 30 nations had as- 
sembled in Israel. Another 400 managed 
to get into Egypt. Most of them followed 
Field Marshal Erwin Rommel’s land 
route from Benghazi in Libya, arriving 
in Cairo bone-weary and -dry after an 
800-mile drive by taxicab-across the des- 
ert (fare: $400). Damascus and Amman 
played reluctant hosts to smaller press 
contingents. 

None of the combatant countries 
were actively hostile to newsmen. Even 
Syria, which has no diplomatic relations 
with the U.S., allowed in a few Amer- 
ican journalists, including TIME's Kar- 
sten Prager, the New York Times's Juan 
de Onis, CBS's Dean Brelis and ABC's Pe- 
ter Jennings. Others were arbitrarily 
barred. Egypt and Israel both estab- 
lished elaborate press headquarters. 

_ Neither Arab nor Israeli officials 
have permitted foreigners to move into 
battle with combat units, a practice com- 
monly allowed. by the U.S. military in 
South Viet Nam: Cairo even barred most 
Egyptian reporters from the front, 
though journalists of all nationalities 
were taken on a few brief, tightly guid- 
ed excursions in the Sinai. When cor- 
respondents elected a 14-man pool for 
one such visit, Russian journalists 
walked out because the choice did not 
assure balance among Western, Com- 


' munist and “Third World” newsmen, _ 


Israel has provided 80 escort officers, 


‘including the movie star Haim Topol, — 
to act as translators and tour guides to Seama 


40 


combat zones approved by Israeli secu- 
rity. Asan added fillip, the military press 
liaison runs daily tourist buses from Tel 
Aviv to the Golan Heights, but this ser- 
vice is unpopular with many reporters. 
*I wouldn't get into one of those coffins 
with masses of correspondents," says 
New York Times Correspondent Ter- 
énce Smith. Indeed, on one trip, bus 
drivers ventured too close to the battle 
line and came under Syrian air and ar- 
tillery attack. Only poor marksmanship 
averted a major press disaster. 
Enterprising newsmen can rent cars 
in Tel Aviv or Jerusalem and attempt 
runs into Syria. When these intrepid 
commuters can elude Israeli blockades, 
they often find combat soldiers cooper- 
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Close enough fo die. 


ative and friendly, particularly if news- 
men offer to carry messages back to rel- 
atives at home. 

Reporters are subject to tough gov- 
ernment censorship on both sides. To 
their credit, both Arab and Israeli cen- 
sors have rarely distorted stories solely 
for propaganda purposes. But they do 
excise any military information that 
might conceivably aid the enemy. Tricks 
to thwart such restrictions have already 
had some success. When ABC Bureau 
Chief Bill Seamans secured film of U.S. 


planes landing near Tel Aviv at the be- ` 


Binning of the American airlift, he 
phoned his headquarters in New York. 
As two Israeli censors listened, Seamans 
said: “I’m so tired I’ve been seeing stars.” 
This cryptic message alerted network 
news chiefs to schedule a segment on 
the arrival of U.S. equipment (with star 
insignia) in Israel. Five minutes before 
that night’s deadline, censors allowed 
ns to transmit the story. 
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fans “I Like Ike" slogan by chant- 
'1Go Pogo.” After a national write- 
mign, Pogo gracefully conceded 
ection to Eisenhower. Kelly intro- 
danunshaven wildcat named Sim- 
nokee f | Malarkey, who resembled 
j lirrampant Joe McCarthy and 
aa in Okefenokee. Ni- 
ae ty eichev appeared as a grumpy 
mary tia of Lyndon Johnson as a 
Pope ta CM pcm J. Edgar 
low st? hyena occasionally z Penh 
M rders A y annoyed ed- 
Its drops, S a result, papers 
: Pped the strip. Kelly pro- 
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fessed indifference ("They usually come 
back"), but he sométimes prepared al- 
ternative, apolitical episodes and let his 
subscribers choose. 

In another man, such à compromise 
might have seemed weak or self-serv- 
ing. But Kelly, though an undeviating 
liberal, never viewed himself as a cru- 
sader. He was embarrassed when ad- 
mirers took him or Po£o too seriously. 
“Tt is delight which causes laughter,” he 
said, insisting that his political messag- 
es were secondary to comedy. 

He enjoyed his life, his fame, his lec- 
ture audiences, his baroque drinking 
buddies. Jimmy Breslin tells of visiting 
him after the diabetic Kelly had had a 
leg amputated. Kelly. displayed the 
stump as an excuse for missing an eve- 
ning in the saloons. "Ill just have to 
wait," he said, "until it grows back." The 
father of six children by two marriages, 
Kelly retained a childlike enthusiasm 
for the world and its foibles until his 
death last week of diabetic complica- 
tions at age 60. “There is talk,” he once 
wrote, "that growing up is tough. If so, 
then perhaps I have not grown upat all." 
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Died. Walt Kelly, 60, satirical car- 
toonist who’ populated the Okefenokee 
Swamp with the innocent opossum Pogo 
and his furry companions (see THE 
PRESS). 

a 

Died. Gene Krupa, 64, virtuoso 
drummer and bandleader of the swing 
era: of leukemia and heart disease; in 
Yonkers, N.Y. Krupa played in Chi- 
cago combos during the '20s and “30s 
until in 1935 he joined Benny Good- 
man’s fledgling band and began to drum 
up wild applause for Sing, Sing, Sing and 
his flamboyantly athletic solos. Follow- 
ing his break with Goodman in 1938, 
Krupa led a number of his own big bands 
until 1951. then starred in trios and 
quartets. 2 

a 

Died. Bernt Balchen, 73, Norwe- 
gian-born aviator who in 1929 piloted 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd on the first 
airborne expedition over the South Pole; 
after a long illness; in Mount Kisco, N.Y. 
When World War II broke out, Balchen 
joined the U.S. Air Force and performed 
daring rescue missions in Greenland. 
After the war he was commanding offi- 
cer of an air-rescue squadron in Alaska. 

a 

Died. Norman Chandler, 74, long- 
time publisher of the Los Angeles Tires; 
of cancer; in Los Angeles. The third- 
generation member of a family that had 
run the Times since 1882, Norman 
Chandler established it as the West's 
leading (and the country's richest) news- 
paper. In 1960, after leaving the Timesin 
the hands of his son Otis, he devoted 
himself to his Times-Mirror Co. and 
through a series of acquisitions (includ- 
ing the Dallas Times Herald, Newsday of 
Long Island and a variety of firms that 
produced maps, paperbacks and Bibles), 
built it into one of the largest publishing 
concerns in the U.S. With his wife Dor- 
othy, the easygoing, silver-haired Chan- 
dler was the titular head of Southern 
California's best-known dynasty and so 
ardent a Republican that, as he once 
boasted of the Times in the 1940s, “if we 
gave the Republicans a big story, we'd 
give the Democrats a small one.” 

a 

Died. Margaret Anderson, 82, high- 
spirited literary den mother who found- 
ed the Little Review in 1914 in which 
she introduced Americans to the works 
ofsuch then-avant-garde writers as Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams, T.S. Eliot, Ezra 
Pound and Wallace Stevens; following 
a long illness; in Le Cannet, France. Al- 
though Anderson and co-editor Jane 


Heap were found guilty of publishingob- 


scene material in 1918 when the Little 
Review carried several chapters. fj 
James Joyce's Ulysses, their publi 
continued to appear and mak! 
until 1929 when they quit publish 


retired because litera: 
etitions only." 
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LEWIS AT STRAWBERRY HILL 


The Walpologist 


With a twinkle in his eye and mock 
solemnity in his voice, handsome, white- 
haired Wilmarth S. Lewis gazed at his 
New. Haven audience and declared: 
"The year 1933 is memorable for three 
events: Hitler's accession to full power, 
the first Inaugural of Franklin Roose- 
velt, and the start of the Yale Edition of 
Horace Walpole's Correspondence. La- 
dies and gentlemen, which of these 
events is, so to say, still going strong?" 

Horace Walpole's correspondence, 
of course. No one knows it better than 
Lewis, a remarkably dedicated scholar 
who has kept the extraordinary project 
Boing since its start. As Yale and Lewis 
celebrated the undertaking's 40th anni- 
versary last week, the edition stood at 
37 three-inch-thick dark blue volumes. 
When the 50th and last volume is pub- 
lished (probably some time in 1978), the 
edition will contain, with meticulous an- 
notation and indexing, 7,000 letters writ- 
ten or received by Walpole, the witty 


A Walpole Sampler . 


From a letter to an Eton friend about 
the funeral of King George II in 1760: 


“The real serious part was the fig- 
ure of the Duke of Cumberland height- 
ened by a thousand melancholy circum- 
stances ... Attending the funeral of a 
father, how little reason soever he had 
to Jove him, could not be pleasant... 

“This grave scene was fully contrast- 

_ed by the burlesque Duke of Newcastle 
<- —he fell into a fit of crying—but in two 
minutes his curiosity got the better of 
his hypocrisy and he ran about the chap- 
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HORACE WALPOLE 


dilettante and social chronicler of 18th 
century England. 

As the son of Prime Minister Sir 
Robert Walpole and a Member of Par- 
liament himself for 26 years, Horace was 
in a position to observe the haut monde 
of his time. Though he also wrote po- 
litical diaries, art books and fiction (his 
The Castle of Otranto is the prototype 
of the gothic novel), Walpole wielded 
his pen effectively and entertainingly in 
writing letters to such friends as Poet 
Thomas Gray and Diplomat Sir Hor- 
ace Mann. Sensing his correspondence's 
value to posterity, the bachelor author 
once said: “Nothing gives so just an idea 
of an age as genuine letters, History 
waits for its last seal from them." 

Lewis emphatically agrees. While 
some 40,000 volumes of the Yale edi- 
tion have been sold (at $20 each), Lewis 
does not expect many scholars to read 
the complete set. “But,” he adds, “no se- 
rious student of this period can afford 
to overlook this work. It has become the 
encyclopedia of the 18th century." It has 


el with his glass to spy who was or was 
not there ... Then returned the fear of 
catching cold, and the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who was sinking with heat, felt 
himself weighed down, and turning 
round found it was the Duke of New- 
castle standing upon his train to avoid 
the chill of the marble...” 


To Diplomat Sir Horace Mann, 1774: 


"We have comedies without novelty, 
Bross satires without stings ... and an- 


- tiquarians that discover nothing.. 


"Don't tell me lam grown old and 
peevish and supercilious—name the ge- 
niuses of 1774, and I submit it. The next 
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Museum Without Walls 


Ludwig Mies van der Rohe, who 
died four years ago at the age of 83, was 
by general consent one of the three 
grand masters of early modern archi- 
tecture, along with Frank Lloyd Wright 
and Le Corbusier. Mies' pure, honed ele- 
gance, as seen everywhere in his works, 
from his famous Barcelona chair (1929) 
to his glass-curtain walls, has trans- 
formed the appearance of every major 
city on earth. No modern architect has 
been more widely (or in most cases more 
clumsily) imitated. 

Until 1958, when the success of his 
bronze Seagram building in Manhattan 
changed Mies from the architects’ ar- 
chitect to something of a general cult fig- 
ure, his output of finished structures was 
quite small. But his final years were 
full of projects, the last of which is the 
Brown Wing of Houston's Museum of 
Fine Arts, which officially opens next 


DARCHFELD 


cle of his meticulousness, proclaiming 
that a millimeter's change in the thick- 
ness of a mullion flange would read as 
a loss. The ground-floor film and lec- 
ture theater, with its black seats and 
dark teak rear wall, is a jewel of sober, 
lucid design. But on the large scale, all 
this is lost. Apart from the Houston As- 
trodome, one could barely imagine a less 
sympathetic space for showing art than 
Mies' vast curving hall, longer than a 
football field and 22 ft. high. "It's like 
trying to make the rotunda at the Na- 
tional Gallery into an intimate space," 
says E.R. Carmean, the museum's cu- 
rator of 20th century art. 

Lofty Unconcern. Some, of the im- 
practicality of this august airport lounge 
is due to Mies' staff, who with the fer- 
vor of acolytes refused to "compromise" 
an inch on the maestro's plans. Hence 
the stiff lighting. the patchy services 
(such as an elevator too small for large- 
scale paintings) and, worst of all, the ab- 


MIES’ BROWN WING AT HOUSTON'S MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS R 
Like an airport lounge, an anthology of vices and virtues. 


January. Completed after his death, it 
was previewed last fortnight by a black- 
tie party of more than a thousand Tex- 
ans. It is the fourth museum building 
by a leading international architect to 
rise in Texas in the past year (the 
other three are Louis Kahn's barrel- 
vaulted Kimbell Museum in Fort Worth 
(TIME, Jan. 15], Philip Johnson's white 
cubist Art Museum of South Texas in 
Corpus Christi and Edward Durell 
Stone's stark brick Amarillo Art Cen- 
ter). Certainly the Mies building is the 
most problematic—an anthology of his 
vices and virtues. : 

One has a right to expect fine detail 
from Mies, and the Houston museum i$ 
no letdown; every junction is the vehi- 


sence of any walls to hang pictures on. 

Three sides of the hall are glass; the 

fourth is an open internal balcony. Plac- 
ing screen walls to carry paintings will 
be a headache for curators—especially 
since the Texas daylight, flooding 
through that glass acreage, creates pock- 
ets of glare and shadow. 

In short, it seems that Mies, like his 
opponent Frank Lloyd Wright in the 
snailly windings of the Guggenheim 
Museum, felt a lofty unconcern verging 
on arrogance toward the needs of arts 
other than his own. Every grand old man 
has a prescriptive right to his cliché 
But few have exercised it wi 
ruthlessness than Mies van der 
this, his last building. —— "Robe 
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The Way We Weren't 


THE WAY WE WERE 
Directed by SIDNEY POLLACK 
Screenplay by ARTHUR LAURENTS 


If this ill-written, wretchedly per- 
formed and tediously directed film may 
be said to have a central flaw, it prob- 
ably lies in its reckless violation of a bit 
of conventional theatrical wisdom: when 
you call a lot of attention to a gun on 
the wall in Act I, it had better go off 
—loudly—by the end of the evening. 

The weapon everyone is pointing at 
here is politics, specifically left-wing 
popular-front politics in the 1940s. The 
script by Playwright Arthur Laurents 
- (Time of the Cuckoo) posits an improb- 
" able, if not preposterous relationship be- 

= tween a WASP jock-frat man (Robert 
— — Redford), who is, on the side, an incred- 
Pads ibly sensitive writer, and a Jewish Sta- 
 linist campus radical (Barbra Streisand), 
—— who is, on the side, a novice earth moth- 
-er. A great deal of pushing and hauling 
gets them from college to marriage to 
A Hollywood "dn time for the anti-Red 
- Witch hunts. The purpose, one imagines, 
was to have the apolitical Redford's 
. Screenwriting career unfairly victimized 
.. because of his wife's gaudy leftism. 
—.. Jt doesn't work out that way, how- 


picture are all sorts of people whose only 
possible dramatic function is to sell out 
or be sold out during the “time 
toad," as Dalton Trumbo nicely 


ever. Lurking around the edges of the 
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his integrity without reference to polit- 
ical morality, and Streisand manages to 
shuck him over what seems a rather mi- 
nor bit of marital infidelity on his part. 

It is the audience that really gets 
shucked. The film does not actually have 
anything on its mind except to bring to- 
gether two hot properties in a period set- 
ting for which there is currently a lot of 
nostalgia. Streisand predictably does her 
adorable neurotic bit. Redford unpre- 
dictably brings nothing to his role but 
his physical presence. As for the peri- 
od, it is represented by a rag of costum- 
ing, a bone of set decoration and a hank 
of hair-styling. No one seems to have 
the faintest idea of the way we really 
were, spiritually and intellectually, in a 
testing, fascinating time of transition. 
The ideas and issues, and above all the 
human passions that arose out of them, 
are missing from this slick, cold and gut- 
less work. u Richard Schickel 


Hells of Ivy 


THE PAPER CHASE 
Directed and Written by 
JAMES BRIDGES 


The absurd importance of certifi- 
cates, permissions, licenses and ratings 
in all our lives, the pursuit of success 
not for fulfillment but only for achieve- 
ment—these are the subjects of The 
Paper Chase, a movie of some inciden- 
tal pleasures and insights and a great 
deal of silliness. Director-Writer Bridges 
(The Baby Maker) uses a typically tense 
year at Harvard Law School as a met- 
aphor for the reflexive mania of com- 
petition, trying to squeeze into a school 
term a full complement of crosscurrents 
in the American national character. His 
designs for his story (adapted from a 
novel by John Jay Osborn Jr.) seem rath- 
er too hefty to be sustained by such a 
modest narrative, however. Bridges, like 
his hero, gets trapped in his ambitions. 

What Bridges catches best is the pe- 
culiar tension of the classroom, the cool 
terror that can be instilled by an ac- 
ademic skilled in psychological warfare. 
His Ivy League Olympian is Kingsfield, 
a professor of contract law who passes 
along scholarship with finely tempered 
disdain. In an original bit of casting, 
Kingsfield is played by Veteran Theater 
and Film Producer John Houseman. It 
is a forbidding, superb performance, 
catching not only the coldness of such a 
man but the patrician crustiness that 
conceals deep and raging contempt. 

Bridges' hero is a bright law student 
named Hart (Timothy Bottoms). Hart 
fears Kingsfield yet feels a cockeyed re- 
spect for him. He divides his time be- 
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SAL BANDO BOBBLING 


drews into agreeing to go on the inac- 
tive list. L'afaire Andrews finished 

Finley—at least as far as his team was 

concerned. 

Wearing Andrews' number 17 on 
their arms in protest, the A's unloaded 
years of accumulated grievances against 
their boss. Reggie Jackson asked to be 
traded, saying: “For once I'd like to play 
some place where its pleasant." The big- 
gest bomb came from: Dick Williams, 
who announced to his players that he 
would quit after the Series and proba- 
bly manage the New York Yankees, a 
fourth-place team. Williams is the elev- 
enth A's manager in the past 13 years. 

New Goat. But family strife is rou- 
tine for the A's, and they went into the 
third game no more dispirited than usu- 
al. Now it was the Mets' turn to fumble 
things away, the. specific goat being 
Catcher Jerry Grote, who failed to hold 
a third strike pitch. That set up the A's 
unearned winning run in the eleventh 
inning. The score was 3-2—the third 
consecutive game decided by unearned 
runs. The fourth game was lost by the 
A’s in the very first inning, when Third 
Baseman Sal Bando booted a surprise 
bunt by Felix Millan with a runner at 
first. Bando was not charged with an 
error, but if he had fielded the ball clean- 
ly he would have had an excellent 
chance to force Wayne Garrett at sec- 
ond and double up Millan at first. In- 
stead of a double play, the Mets had 
two men on base. Rusty Staub, sore 
shoulder notwithstanding, stroked a 
home run. Superb pitching by Jon Mat- 
lack gave the Mets a 6-1 victory. Even 
so, the home crowd's biggest ovation was 
not for Matlack or Staub. The fans rose 
for two thundering cheers when Mike 
Andrews, reinstated by Baseball Com- 

missioner Bowie Kuhn, pinch hit late 
in the game. Even Finley managed a 
sheepish smile as Andrews walked 
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Bi CRA 
CLEON CLUTCHING 
An unexpected orgy of errors. 


back to the dugout after grounding out. 

On Thursday night, play ughtened 
up considerably as the Mets shut out the 
faltering A’s 2-0. Two errors—one by 
each team—did not figure in the scor- 
ing. A's Leftfielder Joe Rudi continued 
to make spectacular catches against the 
fence. Bud Harrelson contributed anoth- 
er flawless performance at shortstop for 
the Mets. Nevertheless, after five games, 
the two best teams in professional base- 
ball had totaled 15 errors. 

Two more were committed by the 
Mets in the sixth game as they lost to 
the A's 3-1. Those errors did not lose 
the game, but another poor play did. In 
the 3rd inning sore-shouldered Rusty 
Staub made a weak throw from right 
that allowed the A's winning run to 
score. The A's scored an insurance run 
in the Sth after the Mets’ second error. 
Dependable center-fielder Don Hahn let 
a single roll by him for two extra bases, 
Clutch pitching by Jim Hunter cooled 
the Mets’ bats. For the A's, though, the 
biggest challenge lay ahead in the sey 
enth game— beating Jon Matlack wh 
had not allowed them a single ea 
run in 14 innings. d 


ANDREWS OBSERVING 


Fear of recession. persistently high 
prices and disillusion with Administra- 
tion economic policies are causing more 
and more Americans to view the eco- 
nomic future with a deepening sense of 
worry. This growing uncertainty was un- 
derscored last week by a report on the 
University of Michigan’s latest survey 
of consumer attitudes, which noted that 
“never before in the 25 years that the 
surveys have been conducted has con- 
sumer pessimism been so widespread.” 

Between the end of 1972 and last 
month, when the latest study was com- 
pleted, the consumer-confidence index 
plummeted 19 points to 71.8. That was 
a much sharper decline than in the 1969- 
1970 period just preceding the worst of 
the last recession. The report asserts that 
public gloom about all kinds of short- 
ages and weaknesses in national lead- 
ership will soon show up in substantially 
reduced buying trends and that “a re- 
cession by early next year is possible, 
perhaps even probable." 

Echoing this: view, Economist Mil- 
ton Friedman, a leading conservative, 
said that there isa "good chance" ofa re- 
cession next year. Consumer prices, 
Friedman contended, would probably 
‘continue to climb 6% or 7%, only slight- 
ly less than the thoroughly oppressive 
level of 8% estimated for this year. The 
Government announced last week that 
living costs rose at an annual rate of 
3.6% in September. a steep drop from 
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A Growing Cloud of 


oubt 


the explosive 22.8% increase in August. 
Even so. Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Sidney Jones declared that infla- 
tion is "still awful." 

Indeed, inflation is already cutting 
into some consumer buying plans, es- 
pecially for durables such as television 
sets and washing machines. For the sec- 
ond month in a row, retail sales slumped 
in September, and new-car sales for the 
first ten days of October were down 16% 
from the equivalent period last year. 

Another source of concern: the pri- 
vate housing field, which accounts for a 
major proportion of sales of durable 
goods, continues. to take a hammering 
because of tight mortgage money and 
towering interest rates. New housing 
starts in September plunged 14.7% to an 
annual rate of 1,763,000 units, the sharp- 
est drop in 13 years. / 

One bright spot is that interest rates, 
after climbing to record levels in Au- 
gust and September, are now declining. 
Treasury bills sold last week at a rate of 
7.19%, down from a peak of 9.01%, and 
commercial paper was 944%, down from 
10. Most important, Manhattan's First 
National City Bank dropped its prime 
bank rate to businessmen from 10% to 
93406, and other banks soon followed its 
Jead. It was the first decline in the prime 
in nearly two years. 

Part of the reason for the rate drop 
is that the Federal Reserve Board has 
gingerly loosened its supertight money 
policy in recent weeks, though Chair- 
man Arthur Burns insists that the board 
is not yet ready to greatly relax its reins 
on credit. Even more important in mak- 
ing borrowing cheaper has been the 
weakening in loan demand as the econ- 
omy declines. 4 

Some Strengths. Though there is 
growing evidence that the peak of the 
boom has passed, the economy remains 
relatively strong. Last week the Govern- 
ment disclosed that from July to Sep- 
tember, the nation's total output of goods 
and services increased 3.6%, up from the 
unusually small gain of 2.4% in the sec- 
ond quarter. Many experts believe that 
the nation can still escape an all-out re- 
cession. TIME's Board of Economists 
predicts that, discounting inflation, the 
economy for the whole of next year 
should expand by 2% to 3%—about half 
of this year’s gain—though growth will 
proba®ly hover at 1% or less for one or 
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that he then tripled in accordance with 
antitrust law. But in this rush to judg- 
ment, he ruefully admitted last week, 
he had underestimated a crucial factor: 
much of Telex's potential business came 
from marketing disc drives and other 
“peripheral” computer components 
based on secret IBM designs. In his ear- 
lier finding that Telex had gained the de- 
signs by hiring away IBM employees, 
he had ordered Telex to pay $21.9 mil- 
lion in damages to its giant rival. Last 
week he further granted IBM’s motion 
for a reduction—by an as yet undeter- 
mined amount—of the $352.5 million 
judgment against it. s 

What seems to have impressed the 
judge most was the argument of IBM’s 
chief counsel, Thomas D. Barr, who con- 
tended that a failure to reduce the huge 
award to Telex would permit it to "claim 
damages which are effected by its un- 
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SIGN ON INSOLVENT SAN DIEGO BANK y 
Eager for the quick profits that high rates seemed to promise. 


lawful plan to appropriate IBM's busi- 
ness to itself." Conceding that he faced 
an “almost unmanageable” problem in 
trying to rejigger the judgment, Chris- 
tensen first plaintively requested the dis- 
putants to appeal to a higher court. But 
by week's end he had apparently recov- 
ered some of his old self-confidence and 
announced that he would "promptly" re- 
set the damages himself. 

Telex does not have much time to 
waste waiting. It has been counting 
heavily on collecting from IBM to res- 
cue it from its deep debts. If the Tulsa- 
based company is forced to pay off the 
$21.9 million claim against it before col- 
lecting at least as much from .IBM, 
warned Telex Attorney Floyd L. Walk- 
er, “there is no way Telex can stay out 
of bankruptcy and become anyxkind of 
viable competitor." Walker's plea pro- 
voked a charitable response from IBM, 
which agreed not to press for the mon- 
ey until the case is finally decided. 
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BANKING 
The Westgate Scandal 


The elaborately constructed busi- 
ness empire of Financier C. Arnholt 
(*Mr. San Diego") Smith has been un- 
der unrelenting attack for months. He 
is fighting the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, which has charged him 
and several cronies with fleecing the 
stockholders of Westgate-California 
Corp., the multimillion-dollar conglom- 
erate of which Smith is chairman. The 
suit is scheduled to go to trial in San 
Diego this week. Smith is also dueling 
with the Internal Revenue Service, 
which claims that he owes $23 million 
in unpaid taxes and interest. Even his 
old, close friendship with Richard Nix- 
on, whom Smith has helped bankroll po- 
litically since the 1940s, has tumbled 
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NIXON FUNDER SMITH 


him into trouble. The IRS is investigating 
whether firms under Smith’s control 
made illegal contributions to Nixon’s 
1968 and 1972 campaigns. 

Last week Smith, 74, suffered his 
greatest setback. In a move that rekin- 
dled memories of the bank crashes of 
the Depression, the U.S. Comptroller of 
the Currency declared insolvent the U.S. 
National Bank of San Diego (assets: $1.2 
billion), which Smith has controlled for 
40 years. The collapse—the biggest in 
US. banking history—will not affect the 
funds of depositors, but it threatens to 
wipe out the investments of several ma- 
jor holders of U.S. National stock. Smith 


is the largest of these, with 28% of the — 


2,000,000 shares. 
The bank has been under federal su: 
pervision since spring, when the Con 
troller forced Smith to step down. 
chairman. Reason: the 
more than the legally per 
of its assets to compan 
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a single individual: C. Arnholt Smith. 
Smith's enterprises turned out to be the 
bank's biggest credit risk; his companies 
bad debts constituted an unspecified but 
large percentage of the $143 million 1n 
outright losses and possibly uncollectible 
loans that U.S. National had on its 
books. i 
According to the SEC, Smith and 
some associates devised a complex 
scheme to convert Westgate's most prof- 
itable assets to their own use. Smith sup- 
posedly 1) allowed the conglomerate to 
buy up companies of questionable value 
at grossly inflated prices, 2) transferred 
control of the acquisitions to other parts 
of his financial machine, and 3) used 
these grossly inflated assets to secure 
huge loans from U.S. National. In oth- 
er instances, Smith is charged with sell- 
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Middleman Moves Over 


After several weeks of difficult 
negotiations with himself, 49-year-old 
W.J. (“Bill”) Usery Jr. has decided to 
throw his hat into the ring alongside 
those of all the other labor leaders who 
are hoping to succeed 79-year-old 
George Meany as head of the roughly 
14 million-member AFL-CIO. Usery will 
leave his $40,000-a-year post as Pres- 
ident Nixon's chief labor negotiator and 
director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service—from 
which an appointment as Sec- 
retary of Labor might have 
been easy to grasp. As head of 
the AFL-CIO’s newly created 
department of organization 
and field services, he will be- 
come the No. 3 man in the 
union, behind Meany and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Lane Kirk- 
land, 51. 

A big, back-slapping Geor- 
gian who went to work as a 
welder in 1941 and later was 
an Official of the International 
Association of Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers, Usery has 
made no enemies as the Government's 
middleman” in labor disputes. He has 
been a tenacious round-the-clock bar- 
gainer who often appealed to negotia- 
tors’ patriotism. Usery was instrumental 
in averting a walkout of 13,000 
railroad signalmen in 1969 and 
later settled a bitter, eleven- 
week teachers’ strike in Phil- 
adelphia. In directing and co- 
ordinating the political, civil 
rights and community-affairs 
activities of the AFL-CIO's ex- 
tensive field staffs, he is expect- 
ed to wield enormous influence 
within the labor movement. 
His lack of a solid power base 
within the AFL-CIO, however, 
may block his advance if } 
Meany steps down in the near - 


future. 
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JOEKARBO 


ing solid Westgate holdings at bargain 
prices to. other companies under his con- 
trol and financing the deals with loans 
from the bank. 

This legacy contributed to an almost 
insurmountable problem for U.S. Na- 
tional. Since the risky loans totaled 
about $80 million more than the sum in 
its capital account, the bank was forced 
to pay higher and higher interest rates 
to attract the large, short-term deposits 
that it needed to continue operations. 
In recent months, the bank's managers 
have been buying up money on the open 
market in sums of $100,000 or more 
from corporations, labor unions and pri- 
vate investors eager to make the quick 
profits that those extraordinarily high 
interest rates seemed to promise. But by 
September, the pressure of paying the in- 


Rich and Lazy 


He only works half the year in his 
stunning office on California's Sunset 
Beach, and when he is there he puts in 


' short hours. Even so, he figures to make 


$500,000 in 1973. In other words, Joe 
Karbo, 48, is the prototype for his book 
The Lazy Man's Way to Riches. The 
slim $10 paperback, which Karbo can- 
didly describes as "outrageously over- 
priced," has sold 139,000 copies in the 
past six months. 

Karbo, a bearded bear of a man, 
started a direct-mail house in 1962 to 
sell books on health, sex, beating the 
horses and how to get out of debt in 90 
minutes (Karbo was once $50,000 in 
debt, and it took him three years). Be- 
fore he wrote Lazy, he ran test ads for 
it: “I used to work hard ... but I didn't 
start making big money until I did less 
—a lot less. For example, this ad took 
about two hours to write. With a little 
luck it should earn me fifty, maybe a 
hundred thousand dollars." 

The book is part rip-off, part a pae- 
an to the potential of positive thinking. 
Karbo advises readers to see themselves 
as winners, and enter the mail-order 
business. He is less than specific about 
what one reader should sell, counseling 
readers to determine what they are best 
at, then figure out a product or service 
that can capitalize on that talent. 

The ad campaign for Lazy is bud- 
geted for $400.000, to be spent on ads 


derer a in everything from dailies 


to girlies to Intellectual Di- 
gest. Instead of the shop- 
worn “money-back guar- 
antee,” Karbo promises to 
-hold the buyer's check or 
money order uncashed for 
One month; only 10% re- 
turn the book. He also of- 
fers to evaluate readers’ 
ideas, and the letters are 
pouring in. Says Karbo: 
“Im just as lazy as ever, 
but I'm more bothered." 
And, of course, more 
rich, 
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The Chicago Board of 
of the nation’s last unta 
frontiers, where fortunes ied 
and lost in a week of frenzied 
ities dealing. Last week the be 
new president, quiet, metti; 
ren W. Lebeck, 52, an ofi 
C.B.T. for the past 19 years, Le 
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compromise candidate, whol 
charisma and political dii 
$110,000-a-year predecessor 
Hall Wilson, a well- 
connected Democrat 
who returned home 
to North Carolina 
last June to challenge 
Sam Ervin for his 
Senate seat in 1974. 
But Lebeck may be 
the perfect man for 
the job. ; 

The administra- 
tive expertise that he 
has gained over the 
past eight years as 
day-to-day operating 
chief will be an asset 
to the C.B.T., whose 
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Dresdner Bank has ' Dresdner Bank AG 
just opened a branch in Tokyo. | Tokyo Branch: | 
An important day for us. That may | New Yurakucho Building, | 
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Here’s a man who isn’t satisfied 
unless. he's fully informed about all 
the world’s latest happenings. 

That's why he reads TIME. 

Like busy executives in 185 
countries around the world, he 
depends on TIME for its concise, 
well-organized presentation of the 
week's news. 

In Hong Kong, two-thirds of TIME's 
primary readers are in business. 
lf you're one of them, we've got good 
news for you — we have TIME 
Hong Kong, a local advertising 
edition of the greatest precision 
and selectivity. 
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TIME Hong Kong features the 

same editorial content as the rest of 

our 200+ advertising editions. 

But it enables you to target in on over 

48,600 upscale TIME readers in the 

Hong Kong-Macao area. And at | 

remarkably low rates. 
| 


Is TIME Hong Kong effective? 
Well, you've just read our message. 
And we'll be glad to take it out to put 
yours in. 

Ricardo M. Taylor will be glad 
to provide further information. 
You can reach him at TIME Magazine, 
a Prince's Building, Hong Kong. = 

elephone: 232046/7 E 
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The Early Early Show 


Four and a half million Americans, 
according to a National Broadcasting 
Co. survey, are lolling awake at home 
at 1 o'clock every morning. And what 
do they have to watch on television? Lit- 
tle more than faded black-and-white 
movies interrupted by supercharged 
hawkers of old cars. Last week NBC 
started offering something else: a net- 
work early early talk show that runs 
Monday through Thursday from 1- a.m. 
to 2 a.m. E.D.T., immediately following 
the Tonight show and a few hours be- 
fore the Today show. It is called (what 
else?) Tomorrow. 

Network censors, like almost every- 
one else, are a little less upright in the 
wee hours; thus Tomorrow plans to focus 
on controversial subjects and straight. 
even abrasive talk. "The Tonight audi- 
ence wants to be entertained," claims 
Tomorrow s Producer Rudy Tellez. “But 
at 1 a.m. you have a different kind of au- 
dience, one that wants to be informed, 
that wants to know what's happening." 


Perhaps. Maybe some people simply * 


want to get to sleep. 

Brash and Loud. At any rate, the 
first Tomorrow was spent discussing 
group marriages with two “triads” of 
spouses, one with two males, one with 
two females. Subsequent programs in- 
cluded a round table of rock groupies ex- 
plaining their avocation, and a confron- 
tation between a young woman involved 
with a Jesus people cult and a former so- 
cial worker who "deprograms" such kids 


SNYDER & GROUPIE ON TOMORROW. 
Controversy & abrasive talk. 


50 


at the request of their parents. Upcom- 
ing shows will visit a nudist colony and 
entertain a delegation of homosexuals. 
“The network knows everything we're 
going to do,” says Tellez, “and they’ve 
given us carte blanche.” 

Not quite. At a press preview of the 
premiere (all shows are taped in advance 
in Los Angeles without a studio audi- 
ence), Host Tom Snyder opened with a 
scathingly opinionated monologue on 
the Agnew resignation. He castigated 
the “pious and sanctimonious bilge com- 
ing out of Washington” and concluded 
with the comment: “How dumb do they 
think we are?” By the time the show 
went on the air the next morning, how- 
ever, the network had forced Snyder to 
retape his opener, omitting his critical 
broadside. 

Snyder, a radio and TV reporter 
since 1956 and currently anchor man for 
the evening news on Los Angeles’ local 
Station KNBC, has a reputation for out- 
spokenness. Says a network acquaint- 
ance: “Snyder will say anything. He’s 
brash, loud and unpredictable.” Snyder, 
37, claims that he is simply “a reporter 
interested in getting at the facts." None- 
theless, on the first few shows, his ques- 
tioning was occasionally so insistent that 
his guests hardly had a chance to an- 
swer. Snyder also frequently rambles on 
as if he were more fascinated with his 
own opinions than those of his guests. 

Tall (6 ft. 4 in.), tendentious Snyder 
may not turn out to be every insomni- 
ac’s cup of warm milk. His perhaps too 
Obvious intent is to be as unsettling as 
possible. But if the show’s guests are as 
offbeat as promised, Tomorrow may help 


tomorrow creep in at a slightly peppier 
pace. 
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VOLUNTEER DIGGERS UNEARTHING PREHISTORIC 


Cache in the Cornfield 


When he was told that the little 
cornfield on the banks of the Illinois 
River was strewn with old Indian ar- 
rowheads and pottery shards, North- 
western University Archaeologist Stuart 
Struever decided to do a little spade- 
work, hoping to unearth an ancient In- 
dian settlement. What he found exceed- 
ed his wildest expectations. The plot, 
owned by a farmer named Theodore 
Koster, may well hold some of the most 
important archaeological remains ever 
discovered in North America. 

Excavating steadily for the past five 
summers in Koster's cornfield, which is 
45 miles north of St. Louis, Struever's 
team has dug up the remnants of at least 
15 separate prehistoric settlements. 
Stacked atop each other in easily dis- 
tinguishable layers—or horizons, as ar- 
chaeologists call them—the individual 
settlements were in remarkably good 
condition. They had been so well pre- 
served by covers of protective dust, 
which blew down from nearby bluffs af- 
ter they were abandoned, that they can 
be “read” by archaeologists like pages 
ofa history book. The oldest layer dates 
back some 8,000 years, proving that the 
site of Koster's cornfield—and probably 
other parts of the fertile Illinois River 
valley as well—were inhabited long be- 
fore the Egyptians built the Pyramids 
or the ancient Britons erected their mon- 
ument at Stonehenge. 

The number of diggers at the rich ar- 
chaeological lode, most of them volun- 
teers, has grown steadily. They have al- 
ready removed. some 100,000 cu. ft. of 
earth, painstakingly examining all of it. 
Each fistful of dirt must be carefully sift- 
ed through screens, not only for frag- 
ments of Stone Age tools and weapons 
but also for bones, plant remains and 
other seemingly trivial objects. Fossil- 
ized snails, for example, can be studied 
for evidence of ancient climatic chang- 
es (different species survive in different 


RELICS IN KOSTER'S CORNFIELD 


temperature ranges). That, in turn, could 
explain why some of the settlements 
were abandoned. Seeds, on the other 
hand. can provide strong hints about 
what the ancient settlers ate. 

Struever has already gathered so 
much useful material that he needs a 
computer to store, catalogue and ana- 
lyze all his data. His findings, though 
still far from complete, have drastically 
changed the image of the prehistoric 
North Americans who lived in the area. 
Contrary to the accepted view, Struever 
says, these Stone Age people apparently 
led a rather idyllic life. Food was plen- 
tiful in the lush valley, allowing them 
to feast on nuts and wild grains, ducks, 
mollusks and fish. One cooking pit, for 
example, contained some 22.000 fish 
bones of all sizes, down to skeletons of 
l-in-long minnows; apparently they 
were all cooked together in a giant pre- 
historic bouillabaisse. 

Peaceful Life. Unlike Stone Age 
hunters and gatherers elsewhere, the Il- 
linois dwellers were not nomads; they 
lived in relatively permanent homes 
made of logs, twigs and grass. The dig- 
gers have found no evidence of warfare 
until a few hundred years before the es- 
tablishment of agriculture in A.D. 800. 
It was during this period that the pop- 
ulation began to grow noticeably, prob- 
ably increasing the competition for the 
available food supply. 

For Struever, this evidence has im- 
portant implications, “Our work has 
shown that life for early man was not 
necessarily nasty, brutish and short,” he 
says. "Judging from all the clues we have 
found, man led the good life in the Il- 
linois River valley. He had plenty of lei- 
sure time in which to domesticate pets. - 
It's sheer folklore that primitive people’ 
had to struggle from dawn to dusk - 
ply to survive.” In short, the e 
icans of the Illinois River 
their modern counterp 
relatively peaceful life 
viable standard of livir 
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The Faith That Faded 


RAISIN 

Book by ROBERT NEMIROFF and 
CHARLOTTE ZALTZBURG 

Production Directed and 
Choreographed by DONALD McKAYLE 


Time falls like snow on all but the 
greatest of plays. It blurs their shapes 
buries their points, exaggerates their de- 
fects and smothers their urgencies under 
a blanket of fresh, and sometimes chill- 
ing realities. When Raisin in the Sun 
first appeared in 1959, it heralded the 
awakening of the black consciousness. 
The central event of the play, the de- 
cision of a ghetto family to move into a 
house in an all-white neighborhood 


MARTHA S 


VIRGINIA CAPERS IN RAISIN 
Rock of Ages woman. 


seemed just, proper and fittingly dem- 
ocratic. It also seemed like an elemen- 
tary step toward righting racial inequi- 
ty and a hopeful symbol of color-blind 
brotherhood. But 14 years later, when 
the aspirations of many blacks are di- 
rected toward other goals, including sep- 
aratism, the decision and the issues that 
it raises seem hopelessly dated. 

Making Raisin a musical does not 
update it but shoves it into the realm of 
soap operetta. The cast, however, does 
work wonders. As the widowed matri- 
arch of the Younger clan, Virginia Ca- 
pers is one of those Rock of Ages women, 
pure survivor-cum-saint. Her voice is a 
trumpet, a caress and a sun-glazed 
sword. The most powerful-song in the 
score, Measure the Valleys, is hers, and 
she renders it with the fiery melancholy 
of Go Down Moses. The rest of the com- 
pany is appealingly human and. uni- 
formly talented. 

The dances have the cumulative 
frenzy of a Holy Roller meeting, but 
nothing can animate the drama’s fad- 
ed, though once fashionable faith in 
integration. &T.E. Kalem 
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a charming poseur. He quotes some apt 
lines from Auden’s /n Praise of Lime- 
stone that characterize those youths who 
are unable To conceive a god whose tem- 
per-tantrums are moral/ And not to be 
pacified by a clever line/ Or a good lay. 
Lowry spent much of the '30s and 
early '40s following Aiken to America 
or visiting friends clustered in quiet, in- 
expensive towns in Spain and Mexico, 
He was by most accounts great, though 
trying, company. Aiken's wife constant- 
ly feared that he would absent-minded- 
ly set fire to his mattress or break a leg 
falling downstairs. "He moved like a 
somnambulist, his blue blazer spotted 
and rumpled, a necktie holding up his 
trousers,” she recalled. Another friend 
remembers Lowry morosely entering a 


MALCOLM LOWRY, 1953 
Heavy hand on a white rabbit. 


London restaurant with a dead white 
rabbit in a suitcase. Like Lenny, the mo- 
ron in Of Mice and Men, Lowry had bro- 
ken the animal’s neck while fondling it. 

Alcoholism landed Lowry in the 
Skid Row ward at New York’s Belle- 
vue Hospital, a searing experience that 
became the subject of his novella Lu- 
nar Caustic. He was also jailed and de- 
ported from Mexico, the scene of Under 
the Volcano, a novel that took ten years, 
at least four revisions, and the love, pa- 
tience and help of Lowry’s second wife, 
Margerie Bonner, a former Hollywood 
actress. Given Day’s cool, unenthusias- 
tic and quite accurate assessment of 
Lowry’s poetry and stories, it comes as 
Lomeli ofa surprise to find him pull- 
ing out all the stops for Under the Vol- 
cano. “The greatest religious novel of 
this century,” Day proclaims. 
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The claim is eloquent and sincere. 
But next to°Graham Greene's The Pow- 
er and The Glory, Under the Volcano is 
far too hermetic and self-absorbed. To 
be sure, its theme is the pathetic death 
of a talented alcoholic who discovers 
that his tragedy lay in failing to realize 
that salvation was not in heaven but 
in loving on earth. Lowry's vision of 
heaven and hell is not religious but sym- 
bolic in a rather overly literary way. 
This is to say nothing of his lavish, 
interior decorators use of mysticism 
and the occult. The novel does have 
considerable power and cohesiveness. 
But it is the cohesiveness of a des- 
perately inventive mind that bends all 
to fit its private torment. It is not con- 
descending to say, however, that Under 
the Volcano is the century's greatest 
novel about alcoholism, written by a 
man who deserves—and gets from Bi- 
ographer Day—understanding, sympa- 
thy and respect. a R.Z. Sheppard 


Hubris in the Street 


THE GO-GO YEARS 
by JOHN BROOKS 
357 pages. Weybright & Talley. $10. 


It was only a few years ago. Mutual 
funds were growing so fast that their 
chiefs seemed likely to become Amer- 
ican zaibatsu. Conglomerateurs were 
making profits appear out of thin air by 
“creative” merger accounting and de- 
ceiving legions of the gullible. Golden 
showers of money were descending on 
brokers merely for saying yes to clients 
over the phone. 

But now that mutual funds are hem- 
orrhaging cash and conglomerate has 
become a dirty word, the story of the 
1960s on Wall Street has the faraway 
quality of tales from 1929. As New York- 
er Writer John Brooks points out, the 
speculative excesses of the decade bore 
a haunting resemblance to those of the 
’20s, and they, too, led to a resounding 
market crash (in 1970) that wiped out 
fortunes and nearly destroyed Wall 
Street itself by threatening to bankrupt 
its biggest brokerage houses. 

In The Go-Go Years, Brooks tells the 
story of that doomed decade in the mar- 
ket, and a fine moralistic tale it is. 
Brooks' research is not impeccable. De- 
spite his reputation as a clarifier of finan- 
cial complexities (Once in Golconda), fol- 
lowing his prose requires a working 
knowledge of market terminology. Some 
of his stories are long digressions from 
the sweep of his history. Never mind. 
He is about the only writer around who 
combines a thorough knowledge of 
finance with the ability to perceive be- _ 
hind the dance of numbers “high, pure 
moral melodrama on the themes of pos 
session, domination and bel: 

The book's pursuit of 
produces a succession € 
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We think 
teachers should teach. 


evised the TIME Education Program: a class- 

cial studies teachers who like to stay 

nt affairs—without spending hours on 
research and preparation. Yet, the TIME Education Program does 
much more than just help you gather news, it’s a dynamic and 
integrated approach to contemporary issues and events. Here’s how 
it works: each student who enrolls inthe program receives a 
weekly issue of TIME at half the regular subscription price; the 
teacher receives a series of free monthly teaching aids in addition 
to a complimentary desk copy of TIME each week. 

While TIME provides an easy-to-read weekly summation of 
national and international news, the monthly teaching aids focus on 
the crisis areas, news events and themes which are particularly 

i meaningful to young people. 
S If you'd like to know more aboutthe TEP—and there is a lot 
more—just fill in the coupon and mail it today. 
: Find out how far TIME can go in your classroom—and how fa 
your students can go on the TEP. 
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least partly, in favor of technological 
high jinks. In the course of the novel, 
the careful reader will learn about the 
physical properties of telescopic rifles, 
soaring, nighttime airborne dead reck- 
oning with a computer assist, and high- 
speed driving. Hall is also expansive 
on the techniques of clandestine radio 
communication. 

Hall’s characters are forgettable, but 
as a stylist the author seems to be work- 
ing toward a new kind of thriller rhet- 
oric. His best trick is the no-transition 
paragraph that picks up not where the 
action left off but two paragraphs of con- 
ventional narration later. The reader 
has to guess what happened in between, 
and the overall effect makes him feel 
that he is the one out there in the desert 
with the vultures. 
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STANLEY ELKIN 


SEARCHES & SEIZURES 
by STANLEY ELKIN 
304 pages. Random House. $6.95. 


In Boswell, A Bad Manand The Dick 
Gibson Show, Stanley Elkin demonstrat- 
ed lavish verbal and comic gifts, a gen- 
erosity of spirit'and a talent for staging 
extravaganzas of the absurd. If his plots 
lurched and his ideas went off like ran- 
dom flares, Elkin’s characters com- 
manded attention because of the manic 
way they acted out their necessities. _ 

In Searches & Seizures, a collection 
of three novellas, each Elkin hero obeys 
his needs with results that vary from the 
bitterly funny to the preposterous and 
pathetic. Alexander Main of The Bail- 
bondsman is a kind of clawlike exten- 
sion of the law’s arm—a bondsman who 
pursues his work with outrageous devo- 
tion. A typical Elkin creation, Main 
promotes himself to legendary status, 
invoking history, philosophy and 
myth until he seems like a burlesque 
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Mephistopheles to petty criminals. 

Brewster Ashenden, hero of The 
Making of Ashenden, is quite the oppo- 
site. One of the world’s richest and most 
civilized men, he hungers after refine- 
ment. Ashenden does not, like Main, 
take life by the throat. It grabs him. Spe- 
cifically, he is raped by a bear—a ri- 
diculous fate but one that seems appro- 
priate to break through the charmed 
circle of Ashenden’s life. 

In The Condominium, necessity 
takes a sad and more familiar form. Phil 
Preminger is a 37-year-old unpromising 
academic and a heart patient. Like Saul 
Bellow’s famous character, Preminger is 
a dangling man. But he also gets a 
chance to seize the day. When his 
father dies, he seems driven by some 
homing instinct to move into the dead 
man’s condominium apartment in Chi- 
cago. It is a terrible mistake. The young 
man finds himself disastrously en- 
meshed in the crotchets and suffocating 
propriety of the older residents. The sto- 
ry proves that Elkin, one of America’s 
most inventive comic writers, is also 
adept at old-fashioned realism. 


THE MAKING OF GONE WITH THE WIND 
by GAVIN LAMBERT 
238 pages. Atlantic-Little, Brown. $7.95. 


Margaret Mitchell toyed with the 
idea of calling it Tore the Weary Load. 
Her heroine at one time was named Pan- 
sy O’Hara. Vivien Leigh got the part in 
the movie only after David O. Selznick 
had already burned down the massive 
sets from King Kong and The Garden of 
Allah to effect the destruction of Atlan- 
ta. Selznick’s -brother Myron, slightly 
drunk, pulled up to the glowing ruins 
and triumphantly presented the young 
English actress: "I want you to meet 
your Scarlett O'Hara." Leigh remem- 
bered that when she got into Scarlett's 
costume for the test, it was still warm 
from the previous candidate. 

Screenwriter-Novelist Gavin Lam- 
bert tells this short history of Gone With 
the Wind ina level, intelligent prose that 
contrasts nicely with his extravagant 
subject. He concentrates upon Selznick, 
an obsessive perfectionist who brought 
off the film in spite of the collective in- 
dustry opinion that regarded it as “Selz- 
nick’s Folly.” Sometimes his conferences 
would last 48 hours, nonstop. He went 
through four directors and scriptwriters 
like F. Scott Fitzgerald and Ben Hecht. 
When the Screen Extras Guild produced 
only 1,500 bodies to represent the Con- 
federate wounded at the Atlanta Rail- 
road Station, Selznick violated union 
rules by ordering up 1,000 dummies to 
swell the crowd. 

Selznick never again matched this 
success. If for nothing else he deserves 
credit for fighting back the Hays Office 
on the subject of Rhett Butler’s famous 
“I don’t give a damn” exit line. After 
months of negotiation, the censo 
agreed that Rhett did not have to: 
Scarlett: “Frankly, my dear, | 
care." E i 
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stainless those 162 separate operations my driver to conduct a more 
 dintoaseam- to make an Oyster case. thorough search. Within a 


E amets a series of You can judge just how half-hour I found the watch. 
í st cas erations. _ tough an Oyster is by reading This in itself is like finding a 
E e oP these effortsis the following extract taken needle in the haystack. More- 
ren contains no seams from a letter sent to us by a over, although heavy rain had 
y jowl M js just as U.S. Army Colonel. fallen in the interim, the watch 
A\ o0 seams let in “This watch has recently had continued to run? 
uv use M successfully endured a very Our craftsmen feel very 
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N ; jn Perpet 
/ precise th 
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ualmovement unusual experience. On 12th proud when they read letters 

at, before it is September I participatedina like this. It makes all the time 
yo the safety of its mass parachute drop over and trouble they take seem 

a se, we pay for it to Normandie Drop Zone, Fort ^ more than ever worthwhile. 

reiten daysandnights Bragg, North Carolina. I was They also feel proud of the 

E byoneofthe Swiss to jump behind an equipment fact that many of the world’s 

Diis for Official Chro- bundle and the N COrespon- leading Heads of State wear 

Mb ier Tests. sible for it. The reserve para- watches that they helped to 

l'an meet the exacting chute of the jumpmaster, who make. 

ards demanded by the assisted in pushing the bundle And that a man like World 

Bites, then, and only then, from the plane, wasinadver- Champion, Jackie Stewart, 

we allowed to call the tently activated. As I stepped owns one. 

ia Chronometer. partially into the door to make These people, and anyone 

erthe years, we've won my exit this chute opened fully else who wears a Rolex, get a 

Wjhalfthe Chronometer ^ outsidetheaircraftand pulled great deal of satisfaction out 

fcates ever awarded by — thejumpmaster out of the door of owning a watch that they 

stitutes. like a cork from a bottle. consider to be the best in the 

llisisall the more remark- “As he left the plane the world. 

[Mhen you consider thatit jumpmaster brushed my left Almost as much as our crafts- 


f Pllrcraftsmen more than side violently, and it was then men get out of making one. 
/ » make a Rolex, and that the watchband was snap- Owning one is 
soe equently, we'rere- ped and the entire watch almost as satisfying 
S Era mere fraction of hurled out of the plane at an as making one. 
| R Production of Swiss altitude of 1,250 feet. Fe 
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Worldwide Citibank doesn't finance all the carnations Colombia eX»? 


Just more than one out of three. 


With the help of First National City financin g, 
South America's largest commercial flower grower 
today ships more than 36% of Colombia's total flower 
DUE $2 V-million-worth of carnations 

. 1 he company’s sales i 261 

1971; more than 100% in 1972S Cee 
Citibank is uniquely equipped to help a local 

company grow beyond'its locale. With fully-staffed 
branches, subsidiaries and affiliates in 94 countries 
on 6 continents (including 135 Seaport cities around 
the world), we are a fur ioning part of just about 
any market your business is in or interested in. 


we can help" 
y trans. 


Wherever you do business, 
export financing, collections, current 
Plus such innovative Citibank service? a 
multicurrency lending, internationa Con 


T 
ment programs, and our global mon zet, we" 


System. If you're exploring a new ™ from 
advise you realistically on everything i 
potential for your products to its istri prod 
When it comes to doing business a 
to the leading international bank. NK © 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY, BA 


In any language — just say "Citibank 
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Hsp now the country s self-appointed 

4 order man has found it necessary 

Meson in the face of acourt finding of vi- 
rofincome tax laws. 

E {eis put an end to this self-righteous, 
bilsay. not as 1 do'"hypocrisy. 

No tears for Agnew. Let's get on to 

and finish the job of cleaning up the 

mment—if not to perfection, at least 

bency—for the sake of our own self- 

a 

IIS.) JOYCE LANNERT 

| Lagos, Nigeria 


Fiilformer Vice President Agnew real- 
bil"lhe best interests of the nation” in 
Bishen he resigned, why didn't he do 
Mwre he divided the country into pro- 
pal-Agnew camps with his constant 
lirilions of innocence? 

IEIERSTANWOOD 

| Oxford, Ohio 


Well it looks 
Mos after all, 

ALLAN CROWTHER 
Elmhurst, 1, 
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Agnew than it is by the mockery of justice 
that characterizes the present Administra- 
tion's response to such activities, 

JOHN H. HALLOWELL 

Professor of Political Science 

Duke University 

Durham, N.C. 


Sir / Mr. Agnew's prediction that he would 
not receive fair treatment in the courts has 
proved to be true. His punishment for a fel- 
ony isa mockery of fairness and proves that 
"justice for all" really means "justice for 
most, unwarranted mercy for a few." 

ARTHUR CAIN 

Claremont, Calif. 


Sir / I'll never go to the races with Nixon. 
All he does is pick the losers 

SUSAN BAUM 

Washington, D.C. 


Sir / Mr. Agnew has now done what he can 
do for his country. Mr. Nixon is still asking 
what his country can do for him. 

BRIAN DELAHANTY 

Burlington, Vt 


Sir / I applaud Agnew for having the cour- 
age to resign. It is too bad Nixon won't do 
the same and make it a majority. We need 
more people like... what's his name? 

RON QUINN 

Marshall. Mich. 


Sir / Why is Agnew resigning when we all 
know that Nixon's the one? 

MAGGIE MCCOMAS 

Brussels 


Reserved for the Jews 


Sir / Iam puzzled by your comment that if 
faced with extinction, Israel "might risk the 
wrath of the world" by using nuclear weap- 
ons [Oct. 15]. Is it also your view that the 
U.S., if faced with extinction, should lie 
down and accept that extinction rather than 
offend the rest of the world? Or is the ac- 
ceptance of annihilation supposed to be a 
virtue reserved for the Jews? 

RICHARD TAYLOR 

Naples, N.Y. 


Sir / There was a hue and cry about our get- 
ting involved in the Indochina mess. Are we 
taking any precautions so that we do not 
sink into the quicksand of the Arab-Israeli 
conflict? 

JAMES SCOTT, M.D. 

Streator, Ill. = 


Sir / Support of Israel is obviously directly 
counter to the interests of the eople of the 
USS. It benefits 3,000,000 and injures 200 
million. 

GORDON M. JONES 

Evanston, Ill. 


Sir / Genocide or oil? If the U.S. stands by 
and does nothing for Israel, may God have 
mercy on us all. 

GERALDINE ANDERSON 

Deer Island, Ore. 


At the Cost of Hopes 


Sir / As an Austrian, I have only one thing 
left after the scandal of Schónau [Oct. 15]: 
to be ashamed. And I am ashamed—for the 
first time in my life I must say. “No. this is 
nothow to be humanitarian." Kreisky saved 
four lives, but at the cost of the hopes of 
thousands who wait in Russia. The scandal 
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Each minute, 
each day 
something 
happens 
somewhere 
that makes 
news. 

Each week 
TIME sorts out 
the most 
important 
happenings, 
extracts what 
makes news 
from what 
merely 

makes noise. 

In the process, 
TIME keeps 
the world's most 
interested 
readers 
informed on the 
world’s most 
interesting 
people, places 
and events. 
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is that Kreisky wanted to close Schönau. It 
was his idea. For the first time, ! am not 
proud to be an Austrian. 

FRIEDRICH JOHANN MÜLLER 

Vienna 


Sir / How could we face other nations if we 
sacrificed four innocent people, three of 
them Jewish, just for the maintenance of a 
transit camp? We are not at war. We are 
neutral, and we don't want another Munich 
assassination. The lives our government 
saved could have been the lives of anyone's 
husband. wife, parents or children. We just 
hope we will always make the same deci- 
sions in a case like this. 

JOHANN DAMM 

Vienna 


Me-Books 


Sir / Me-Books [Oct. 8] are not new! 
Around 1923, my father (then about ten) re- 
ceived one from his aunt. It was a large pic- 
ture book, entitled something like Thomas 
Finds $1. Nicholas. His aunt had penned 
his name into every blank space provided 
throughout the story about the little boy 
who traveled to the North Pole. [ thought 
that book quite magical because it was 
about my father. Somehow the fact that his 
name was merely written in did not dimin- 
ish that glow in my ten-year-old world. Per- 
haps today's children are not so sophisti- 
cated after all, and perhaps that personal 
touch is one we all hunger for—be we 
adults, children or literary critics. ` 

ELLEN MIYAGAWA 

Virginia Beach, Va. 


Odd Mountains, All 


Sir / Yes, the real magic of Disney's "Trag- 
ic Kingdom" is everything a paying visitor 
doesn't see [Oct. 15]. Working there one 
summer, I remember feeling slightly guilty 
when I came up from the catacomb below 
to the stage above. Here were thousands of 
innocent people absorbed in an illusion of 
reality while the truth of hidden studios, 
passageways, machinery. electric trams, 
and thousands of employees lay beneath 
their feet and behind false fronts. I could 
not show them that truth, 

But Disney World is no more an “odd 
mountain" than pro football, politics, or 
government, because what goes on back- 
stage is usually more important than the 
surface effect. 

R. SCOTT ABRAHAMS 

Tallahassee, Fla. 


Sir/ To Disney's everlasting credit, he 
achieved what he did by his own efforts with 
the voluntary support of the public. What 
is your idea of "high culture"? Last Tango 
in Paris? ` 

HARRY MULLIN 

Bennington, N.H. 


Inhuman Comparison 


Sir / How can Ronald Reagan talk about 
improving "our humanity" [Oct. 8] when he 
himself so inhumanly makes a comparison 
between eliminating injured horses and ex- 
ecuting those convicted of murder? 

UNA BANNIGAN 

Gaglianico, Italy 


Pauls’ Views 


Sir / From reading "Paul Tillich, Lover" 
[Oct. 8], one is inclined to conclude that his 
existential "ground of being” was his own li- 
bido. A Paulus of a different century, claim- 
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A Reasonable Point 


Sir / I read "Learning to Live ys 
a 5 k With L 
[Oct. 8] with great interest. Why m 
our energy predicament is always 
in terms of pricing systems and ref 
pacities? Since energy and naurilrec. 
are basically a government respons 
debates on these matters are inan 
duced to political harangues whichtt: 
basic issues. The ultimate answer d 
lie in increasing supply to meet deme 
in reducing demand to a reasonable 
DAVID R. EDIGER 
Winnipeg. Canada 


Sir / The best way for Americans 
their energy crisis, in the short terma 
is to run their homes at a lower eo 
ture than the 80 F. we found totes) 
mon when living in New Jersey, in 
duce the massive amount o D 
particularly on advertisement i 
of U.S. Highway 46 alone: li 
get a power company like ET. 
the winter without a major bre 
ANNA KRIKORIAN 
Lillebonne, France 
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en you pay to fly 
shouldn't have towalk. 


Pan Am lands here. A few 
steps and a short escalator 
ride takes you to immi- 

p gration control and your 


This is where you collect 
your baggage. Take a 
few steps to customs. 


There are 36 customs 
points. Move on a few 
steps to a waiting cab. 


After flying someone thousands of miles you can hardly 
expect them to walk another one just to get through the 
terminal. That's why when we built our own new terminal at 
Kennedy Airport, New York, it was designed so you'd 

hardly have to walk at all. 

Of course, if you've got some time on your hands, it's 
worth hanging around for a bit. You can buy a book, watch 
TV, have a shower, eat French, Mexican, Spanish or Medi- 

N terranean food, or have drinks in a couple of bars. 

And when you come back, it's all exactly the same, 
except the other way round! Now you can get from your car 
to the plane in no time. 

If, on the other hand, when you land at our new terminal, 
you want to go somewhere completely different, you can by 
walking a few steps. Allegheny now flies from our terminal. 
When you get through Pan Am's customs, Allegheny's 
departure gates are right there. So you can now fly on to the 
north-eastern and central parts of the USA by walking only 
a few steps. 

Call your travel agent, and fly the world's most experi- 
enced airline next time. 


e Con Edt 
yr breakdos 
Your cab is waiting, 
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| im — but Mercedes-Benz 
eos oe car maker, determined 
j b just normal cars but better 
; means performance versa- 
| P. meet all the differing needs 
ajs driving 


| on onder that the Mercedes en- 


er cent more time than 
new model: five 
tead of four. 


|. 


| Sporting characteristics: 


Amater of technology first and 
| styling second. 


h ing cars excel in areas like road- 
Hing and stability: so does every 
bostes: Benz. 
llferinstance, a car shouldn't suddenly 
oone side in gusty side-winds. And 
cedes doesn't. It reacts gently to that 
ing’ effect, deviating only gradu- 
omits path, 
 Amatter of careful engineering ground- 
KAlow centre of gravity; a wide track; 
k l'owheelbase: balanced distribution 
Ri {r ds;aerodynamically sound body 
k 
1 | Stat styling can conceal poor 
I] umigger- ——— 
p Uilyou take a long trip. 
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E. cars today, there is less than 
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a luxury car, 


Yes. 


Recirculating ball steering to eliminate the 
need for constant steering corrections. A 
built-in steering shock absorber that helps 
muffle the effects of bumpy roads before 
they can reach the steering wheel. 

"The car must obey the driver — not 
the other way around" 

An old Mercedes axiom. 


There are 30 years 
of safety research behind every 
Mercedes-Benz. 


Mercedes safety is not tacked on. It com- 
prises more than 100 design features and 
fittings, carefully integrated into a total 
safety design. From the rigid "safety cell” 
body shell to a deformable instrument 
panel, built to yield under impact in pro- 
gressive stages. From a laminated glass 
windscreen to patented safety door locks. 

You will discover four safety design 
features in the Mercedes steering system 
alone. Padded steering wheel hub, impact 


The safety-cell principle. Distortion-resistant 
passenger compartment, and progressively 
yielding, energy-absorbing front and rear 
sections. 


absorber telescopic column,andasteering 
box placed well behind the frontaxe. 

Mercedes-Benz believes that there is 
only one way for a car maker to approach 
safety: thoroughly and seriously. 


Even the luxury is functional. 


Mercedes stresses the luxury of painstak- 
‘ing design, not just gadgets and decor. 


Mercedes-Benz 


styling, if yo 


3330 PAMe 


Mercedes-Benz a sporting car, 


| aneconomy car or a safety car? 


What goodare the softestseats, when 


you squirm with a backache after two or 
three hours? 


What's the use of a pushbutton radio, 


if you can't hear it at 100 km/h? 


What's the point of elegant interior 
U switch off the headlights 


7 &. ae 


^ NS NJ j a 
Seat springing and suspension tuned for 
maximum comfort. 


instead of the windscreen wipers while 
driving at night? 

Mercedes comfort is seats you can 
sit in comfortably after six hours. Quiet 
conversation.even at 180 km/h. Function- 
al placement of every control. And overall, 
a feeling of freedom and confidence. 


Cheap cars die young. 
A Mercedes lives longer. 


Over a basic phosphate protective coat, 
each new Mercedes is lavished with up 
to five layers of paint. Underbody, wheel 
arches, longitudinal members and the 
underside of the luggage-compartment 
floor carry a thick coating of underseal. A 
special wax is sprayed into all cavities 
subject to corrosion. 

Before a new seat enters production, 
its suspension must survive 300,000 load 
changes on a vibrating rig. This corre- 
sponds to a distance of 500,000 km. Every 
engine, every rear axle, every gearbox is 
checked individually on the test stand F 

Take a test drive in a Mer- n 
cedes-Benz soon. You will find O ; 
nothing missing; we left noth- 
ing out. 
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The UBS is very much out-and-about, tending client 
interests on all continents. 


Certain respected members of the 
aristocracy notwithstanding, no bank E 
grows if its staff fiddles around in thf: 

vaults all day. na 


As witness the giant strides made by the Union Bank of Switzerl : 
Today, we have the largest number of branches of any Bank in Switzerland, Es: 


ó 0 b j ; , i Piston 
BAS is the fact that, in spite of our size, we know there's no such th T 
as a little financial problem. = 


Every man’s idea of a great Swiss bank. 
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TIME’s map and chart department recognizes no boundaries. It is lo- 
cated in a room filled with bedspread-size charts, atlases as big as cof- 
fee tables and shelves full of materials dealing with such diverse 
subjects as tennis elbow, wine prices and the geography of the moon. 
“We try to focus on the main point and dramatize it symbolically,” 
says Jere Donovan, who heads the department and has been a TIME 
cartographer since 1951. 

For his updated maps of the Arab-Israel war in this week’s 
World section, Donovan worked from files sent to him by TIME 
correspondents, who could be no more precise about the location of 
the front lines than were the Arab and Israeli briefing officers in 
rear areas. “A map has to be continuously nourished until it be- 
comes a useful tool,” he explains, “and, like a written story, revised 
until it makes sense.” 

Also a member of the maps team is Walter Hortens, who was 
taught cartography while serving. with a topographic battalion in 
North Africa during World War II before going to work as a tech- 
nical illustrator. Hortens drew the maps that appeared in TIME 
during the first two weeks of Middle East fighting and applied his 
skills this week to the Science section-chart that shows the path of 
the Kohoutek comet. ) 

Both Donovan and Hortens depend on Joseph Arnon, who also 
was a map maker—for the British-sponsored survey of Palestine, 
and subsequently Israel, from 1942 to 1956. Within a few months 
after Arnon joined TIME 13 years ago, he introduced the time-sav- 
ing technique of hand-setting type on maps and charts, which re- 
placed the hand-lettering process. 

Researchers Isabel Lenkiewicz and Adrianne Jucius compile all 
the information for the maps and charts. Lenkiewicz majored in 
cartography and geography in college but stresses that "there are 
no schools where you can really study journalistic cartography. Its 
much more important to be interested in a wide variety of subjects 
than to know how to draw a map.” Jucius and Lenkiewicz also 
deal with telephone callers requesting special geographical infor- 
mation. One caller posed a question that no one minded answering: 
“Are you the guys who make complicated things simple?” 
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gives you 
service to 


flights to Europe, you sit in 
TWA’s special twin seat. 

If nobody's sitting next 
to you, you can fold the middle 
down into a side table. 


Recently, more and more 
experienced travellers have 
been making an interesting 
discovery. 

: The best service to Europe 
comes from an American 
airline, TWA. 

The reason for this is 
Ambassador Service. 

TWA introduced 
Ambassador Service with the 
deliberate intention of giving 
experienced travellers a better 
deal in the things that really 

' matter, d 


First of all, there is : nes 
frequency of flights. : vs 
CE I Eus You also get more shin 


room, and a seat that really 
supports you well. 

These are points which 
really score with experienced 
travellers on a long flight. 


y ui n UE a 
apu 1 


TWA has more flights 
to many European cities than 
the airlines of the countries 
concerned. 


So does food. 

On most other airlines, 
you don't get any choice of. 
food in economy. 

But on Ambassador 
Service, you get a choice of. 
three main courses. 

What's more, you get a 
choice of Western or Eastern 
food. 


Then there is CD 
On all Ambassador Service 
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And people who know 
rate dishes like our Scot 
Sour Pork Loin or Chicken 
Tai-Po extremely highly 

Best of all, you get 
service. 


t superh 


On all Ambassador 
Service flights, we have Asian 
Flight Attendants. 

They don't just 
understand Asian languages. 
They also understand the 
highest Asian traditions of 


service. j des 
"To experienced trave es 


these features add up to the 
best service to Europe... 
Try Ambassador Servio 
next time, and you'll agree 
Call your travel age™ 
or TWA. 
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med out to be the costliest and most 
mw engagement in 25 years of 
ile East tension, and its fearful con- 
ences were still not fully calculated. 
Rwetk the Yom Kippur War (as Is- 
r eiscall it) threatened to involve not 


> Asian f lraelis and Arabs, but Russians 
joe as well, in a bewildering. 
Bs kaleidoscope of crisis. 
s & began with'a seemingly firm 


p E East-West détente: a joint 
‘Washington resolution intro- 


s of a the United Nations that called 

I M to the fighting and the com- 
'avellers bur of peace negotiations. By 
ode E m € big powers had seemingly 
Eug the brink of nu- 
seit qe eae ne Russians made 
p? Rie, and eral action in the 
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gent, end h "ary mobilization. By 


" ENDS , the two superpow- 
TM again cooperating in try- 
outa firm cease-fire, 
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President Nixon at the Russians’ re- 
quest. Kissinger and Soviet Party Lead- 
er Leonid Brezhnev in six hours of talks 
hammered out the terms of a joint res- 
olution aimed at stopping the war. At 
10 Sunday evening, delegates and staff 
members of the U.N. Security Council 
—some still dressed in tuxedos or sports 
clothes—hastily assembled to hear the 
terms of the draft resolution and vote 
on it. The U.S.-Russian measure called 
for an immediate cease-fire in place on 
both the Egyptian and Syrian fronts. 
The broad-ranging Resolution 338 also 
called for implementation of U.N. Res- 
olution 242 (see story page 17), which 
had been passed after the Six-Day War 
of 1967 as a first step toward peace in 
the region. Finally, Resolution 338 
called for peace negotiations under “ap- 
propriate auspices.” To some this indi- 
cated the U.N., to others the US. and 
U.S.S.R. 

U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. John 
Scali and Soviet Ambassador Yakov 
Malik, who wore nearly identical blue 
silk ties, each spoke in support of the res- 
olution. Scali abhorred the “grave risks 
for the peace of the world” if the fight- 
ing continued—a warning that was to 
be underlined dramatically three days 
later by the superpower confrontation. 
Malik stressed that “time will not wait,” 
The resolution passed, 14-0, with Chi- 
na not participating. The Chinese re- 
frained from voting all week to protest 
“the collusive scheme” of the two 


superpowers. 
Within twelve hours after passage, 
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N ISRAELI & EGYPTIAN FORCES 


inding Up War, Working Toward Peace 


both Egypt and Israel announced their 

acceptance of the cease-fire; Syria fol- 

lowed suit a day later. But there was ev- 

idence that the Israelis at least really 

wanted the fighting to continue to a de- 

cisive conclusion. Well aware of Israel's 

fury over the sudden attack and fears of. 

an imposed settlement, Kissinger, on his 

way home from Moscow, stopped over 

for four hours in Tel Aviv for discus- 

sions with Premier Golda Meir. The Is- 

raelis assumed, particularly after Pres- 

ident Nixon had ordered a massive 

resupply of arms and ammunition to re- 

place equipment destroyed on the: bat- \ 
tlefield, that the U.S. was amenable to s 
continued fighting until Israel had won 4 
an absolute victory in Sinai. While as- 

suring Mrs. Meir that no secret deals to 

impose a cease-fire had been made in 
Moscow, Kissinger stressed that the U.S. 
genuinely wanted an end to the war as 
quickly as possible. 

Hostage Army. One reason the 
peacemakers had a difficult time silenc- i 
ing the guns: worry by both sides about 
the fate of prisoners. Israel had seized 
an estimated 1,300 Arabs but had lost a 
sizable number of its own men as bat- 
tlefield captives. At week's end the 
Arabs had given the International Red 
Cross in Geneva the names of 48 Is- 
raelis taken prisoner; Jerusalem insis 
that the true total is closer to 300. 
any rate, soon after the cease-fu 
supposed to take effect, ia 
forces on the west bank of. 
sumed their ranging for 
Suez to Ismailia. Th 
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Are the Russians the Real Winners? 


“We did what we had to do,” said a Mos- 
cow editor last week, in perhaps an un- 
intentionally candid characterization of 
the Soviet Union's recent actions In the 
Middle East. It was also something of 
an understatement. The U.S.S.R. had 
acted far more forcefully to try to en- 
sure victory for its Arab clients than the 
U.S. had reacted to help Israel. 

Even before the Yom Kippur War, 
the Soviets were the principal tutors and 
suppliers of the Egyptian and Syrian 
armed forces. They not only replaced 
the enormous Arab losses of the 1967 
war but delivered hundreds of additional 
tanks and planes. They gave the Egyp- 


tians and Syrians sophisticated antiair- . 


craft and antitank missiles, including 
the potent SA-6 missile, as well as ad- 
visers to instruct the Arabs in their use. 

Before the conflict, Moscow spurred 
Cairo and Damascus to reorganize their 
armies and improve officer training. Al- 
though the Egyptians expelled some 
17,000 Soviet technicians and advisers 
in July 1972, more than 1,000 were in 
Egypt when the war erupted. War sup- 
plies continued to arrive with Syria re- 
ceiving more than 60% of its 300 or so 


to surround and trap 20,000 Egyptian 
soldiers of the Third Army (see follow- 
ing story). Deprived of help from Cairo, 
the army would likely become hostages 
for the speedy return of the missing 300. 

The cease-fire violations demon- 
strated one serious flaw in the Amer- 
ican-Russian resolution: it had made no 
provision for peace observers. On Tues- 
day, the Security Council reconvened 
and voted for a new resolution—with 
Peking again not participating—that di- 
rected Secretary-General Kurt Wald- 
heim to speed observers to the scene. 

In fact, although its presence had 
been all but forgotten, the U.N. did hap- 
pen to have a token force of observers al- 
ready in place: the 220 officers and men, 
from 16 countries, including Canada, 
New Zealand and Ireland, who belong 
to the ineffectual United Nations Truce 


SADAT IN CAIRO WITH EGYPT'S WAR MINISTER, GENERAL AHMED ISMAIL 
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combat aircraft since January of this 
year. The Soviets tutored Egypt in the 
tactics that enabled its army to quickly 
send troops acróss the Suez Canal. 

B 

Some Western military observers 
believe that the Soviets also helped the 
Arabs plan the offensive against Israel. 
In the days before Yom Kippur, the 
wives and children of Soviet advisers left 
Egypt and Syria, which suggests that 
Moscow knew the exact date of the 
planned attack. The speed with which 
the Soviets organized the complex re- 
supply flights to the Arabs also indicates 
that the Russians were prepared for the 
war. Ready also were several of Rus- 
sias Cosmos satellites, which after 
launching orbited 180 miles above the 
Middle Eastern battlefields providing 
Moscow with important photographs of 
the battle in progress. 

During the first days of the war, the 
Soviets did nothing to urge moderation. 
Instead, they suggested that other Arab 
nations such as Morocco, Iraq and Al- 
geria might find it advantageous to join 
the fight against Israel. They dispatched 
an armada of AN-12 and AN-22 air 


Supervisory Organization. UNTSO, 
which has been keeping a lonely vigil 
along Israel's borders since the end of 
the 1967 war, is essentially a reporting 
service. Its members, from their bunkers 
along the Suez Canal or on the Golan 
Heights, are supposed to flash the de- 
tails of any truce violation for U.N. con- 
sideration. As the cease-fire began, small 
groups of UNTSO observers in Jeeps 
bearing blue U.N. markings were sent 
out into the desert to find the new lines; 
they were treated with scarcely con- 
cealed contempt by the Israelis. 

Test of Will. Not content with the 
promise of a U.N. peace-keeping force, 
Egypt's President Anwar Sadat also 
called upon the Soviet Union and the 
US. to send troops. The quick affirma- 
tive response from the Kremlin touched 
off the near confrontation between the 
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quickly accepted his proposed amend- 
ment. Altogether, a force of 7,000 men 
was authorized to serve-as a buffer be- 
tween Israeli and Egyptian armies. 

In addition to such longtime peace- 
keepers as Austria, Finland and Swe- 
den, the United Nations Emergency 
Force could include soldiers of ten oth- 
er nations drawn from Asia, Africa, 
Latin America and the East bloc. 
France protested its exclusion, but was 
voted down. Britain also wanted to join, 
largely to recapture some of its onetime 
role as a Middle East power broker. In 
the end, the British grudgingly went 
along with Kissinger's proposal. 

Equitable Spread. Most signifi- 
cant, Russia's Malik voted for the re- 
vised measure, although he demanded 
that the peace-keeping force be geo- 
graphically equitable and not limited to 
NATO nations. The resolution passed, 
and at week's end 900 U.N. peace-keep- 
ers on Cyprus were being airlifted to 
Egypt. Two hundred Finns among them 


iypt's Hatem: A "Dangerous Situation" 


south of Suez and attacking the city of 
Suez. They were hoping to cut off the 


. Third Army and claim the whole area 


from Adabiya to the Bitter Lakes as 
their position at the time of the cease- 
fire. An emergency United Nations 
force must come in and make them 
move to their positions of Oct. 22. 

ON RELATIONS WITH THE U.S. The 
situation is very dangerous. This is the 
last chance for U.S.-Arab friendship. 
President Nixon could reach the top 1n 
the Arab world by insisting on imple- 
mentation of Resolution 242. Trade, dip- 
lomatic relations, energy—you cannot 
imagine the change that would happen 
in this area. But if 242 is not implement- 
ed, it will be impossible to erase the ha- 
tred of the Arabs for the US. 

We do not understand why the US. 
should send arms to Israel to kill Ar- 
abs. The U.S. has sent Israel weapons 
that have never been seen in action be- 
fore, new kinds of antitank missiles and 
electronic equipment. We could see the 
effects of American aid after Oct. 16. 


U.N. TROOPS FROM FINLAND BOARDING PLANE ON CYPRUS FOR PEACE-KEEPING DUTIES IN EGYPT 
American and Russian “observers” may also man the lines. 


were immediately rushed to the city of 
Suez as a buffer. 

In Moscow, addressing a Soviet- 
sponsored World Congress of Peace 
Forces, Brezhnev announced that Rus- 
sia was also sending its own force of a 
hundred or so civilian “representatives” 
to keep watch on the cease-fire, and he 
invited the U.S. to follow suit. Later the 
same day President Nixon at his press 
conference indicated that the U.S. would 
do so, but only under U.N. auspices. 

Unlike 1967, when cease-fire posi- 
tions were fairly clear, this time the 
sprawling battle lines mean a difficult 
assignment for the peace-keepers; in 
some places, the lines are almost im- 
possible to find. But in a hopeful sign at 
week's end, U.N. representatives per- 
suaded Israeli and Egyptian field com- 
manders to meet in order to delineate 
temporary bounds and possibly to agree 
on localized pull backs. 

The U.S.-Soviet aim, presuming that 
the cease-fire holds and détente contin- 


From Oct. 6 to Oct. l6 there was a 

marked decline in the effectiveness of 
the Israeli air force. They began with 

3.000 sorties a day and declined to about 

1.500 on Oct. 16. But after Oct. 16 the 

number of daily sorties increased sharp- 

ly. The U.S. supplied Israel with new 

planes, helicopters and tanks, and vol- 

unteers from the U.S., usually with dual 
nationality, arrived in large numbers. 
U.S. planes flew into El Arish airport 
on the edge of the Sinai with tanks that 
were sent to the front on tractor tank 
transports. This is the equipment that Is- 
rael is using now. 

ON THE NEW ARAB MOOD. Before 
Oct. 6 there was a state of no war, no 
peace. Now that is changed. The Arab 
world is using the energy weapon for 
the first time. There has never been such 
a firm stand against the U.S. in the Arab 
world as there is today. It was said that > 
Israel could not be defeated. That is non- > 
sense. It was said that Israel would notos] 


many Israeli casualties. The: 
tation of Resolution 242 is 
now than before. y 
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ues, is to provide the auspices not only 
for limited withdrawal but for broader, 
long-lasting peace negotiations as well. 
Even before last week's eyeballing, Kis- 
singer said at his press conference, he 
and Soviet Ambassador Anatoly Dobry- 
nin had been holding preliminary con- 
versations about "the site, the partici- 
pation and the pfocedures" of talks. 
Both sides, declared Kissinger, have an 
opportunity “to determine their own fate 
in consultation and negotiation—for the 
first time in 25 years." 

What, if anything, did the war 
achieve? If the U.S. and Soviet Union 
do sponsor peace negotiations, it has 
broken the long no-war, no-peace stale- 
mate that so.disturbed the Arabs. The 
Syrians and Egyptians, in fighting man- 
fully against the supposedly better- 
trained Israelis, restored a measure of 
much-needed national pride. By giving 
its Arab allies both matériel and moral 
support, the Soviet Union regained 
much of its prestige in the Middle East 
(see box page 10). A small winner may 
well be Jordan, which retrieved diplo- 
matic recognition from Egypt and Syria 
and oil subsidies from Kuwait in return 
for a handful of casualties. 

Key Issue. Israel, on the other hand, 
faces the real prospect of losing the 
peace after winning the upper hand in 
the war. The cost to the tiny country in 
both men and money was enormous, and 
the government's preparedness for war 
will be a key issue in the forthcoming 
elections to the Knesset (see story page 
15). Israel stands to lose a few more 
friends in the world, either because na- 
tions fear an Arab oil cutoff or because 
they see Israel—despite the Arab sur- 
prise attack—as the real aggressor for 
having held onto territory captured in 
1967 and thereby provoking the Arabs 
to fight to take it back. During the com- 
bat, both Nigeria and Ethiopia, the lat- 
ter a longtime diplomatic ally, severed 
diplomatic relations with Israel. 

The US. gained little or nothing 

from its support of Israel. American 
prestige in the Arab world has never 
been lower, and it is unlikely to rise 
much unless and until the U.S. leans on 
Israel to do some serious peace nego- 
tiating. The war even damaged Wash- 
ington’s relations with its Western Eu- 
ropean allies. Spain and Greece flatly 
refused to Jet the U.S. use bases in those 
countries to help resupply Israel. West 
Germany issued a stiff protest to the U.S. 
when American tanks were transferred 
to Israeli ships in German harbors. Ex- 
pressing the Administration's pique, 
State Department Spokesman Robert 
McCloskey mentioned “allies going to 
some lengths to separate themselves 
publicly from us.” President Nixon, in 
an acerbic comment on Europe's cu 
cern for Arab oil, said that Europeans 
"would'have frozen to death this winter 
unless there had been a settlement." 


All in all, it is beginning to look as 


if waging the peace will prove to be at 
least as traumatic for all parties involved 
as was waging the war. 
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EDDIE ADAMS 


EXHAUSTED ISRAELI SOLDIER RESTING IN SINAI 


THE WAR 


Brilliant Moves in 


Cease-fire violations along the jagged 
truce lines that separate the Israeli and 
Arab armies may continue for some 
time. But at week's end it was virtually 
certain that the fourth Middle East war 
since the founding of Israel in 1948 had 
come to an end, though at a terrible 
price. In 18 days of ferocious fighting, 
all the participants suffered heavy loss- 
es in both men and matériel; according 
to the U.S. Defense Department, as 
many as 7,700 Egyptians, 7,700 Syrians 
and 4,500 Israelis were killed or wound- 
ed, the largest number of casualties for 
all three nations in any war since 1948. 

From a purely military viewpoint it 
was already clear that the Israelis had 
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EGYPTIAN SOLDIER JUMPS OFF DISABLED ISRAELI TANK 


EDDiE ADAMS 


ISRAELI TROOPS RELAXING 


protect the Third Army. The Egyptians’ 
plight was presumably the reason that 
the Soviet Union got tough with the US. 
last week, when it attempted to pres- 
sure Washington into forcing the Israe- 
lis to observe the cease-fire. 

Blurred Lines. By week’s end the 
first of 1,500 U.N. forces were arriving 
in Egypt to supervise the cease-fire—a 
particularly difficult job in the southern 
sector of the west bank, where the bat- 
tle lines were blurred and forces were in- 
termingled. Even as the observers began 
to tackle the problem of how to pro- 
ceed with their mission, another fierce 
battle erupted along the canal as the 
Third Army tried once more to fight its 
way out of the trap. 

But already, hundreds of thirsty and 
hungry Egyptian soldiers were walking 
outofthe harsh, blazing desert with their 
hands up and handkerchiefs waving. 
From their east-bank positions, the 
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BETWEEN BATTLES NEAR THE SUEZ CANAL 
New moct! from a sudden change in the direction of the war. 


— 


nearest fresh water was 100 miles away; 
the water conduit from the west was held 
by the Israelis, who seemed determined 
to supply them with water only in ex- 
change for surrender. At best, the ones 
who held out could probably expect to 
go through what Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
as a young major, was forced to do in 
1949: to await an armistice, after which, 
by joint agreement, they can walk 
through Israeli lines to safety. 

On the Syrian front, savage fighting 
persisted until the hour of the cease-fire. 
When it finally ended, the Israelis were 
in control of the strategic Mount Her- 
mon, but their drive toward Damascus 


had been blunted in the finat hours of 


combat by an Arab counterattack that 
pushed them back about seven m 
Compared with the continuing bk 
shed on the Egyptian front, i 
fire along the Golan Hei 
ing reasonably well — — 
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EYEWITNESSES 


Reports from the Cease-Fire Fronts 


As the Middle East war stumbled fitful- 
ly toward a permanent cease-fire last 
week, TIME correspondents on both sides 
of the fronts observed the action. 


From William Marmon, with Israe- 
li troops on the western bank of the Suez 
Canal: 


“Hey, what is this, Dizengoff 
Street?” yelled one Israeli soldier, refer- 
ring to Tel Aviv's café-filled main street. 
He was surprised to see journalists in ci- 
vilian clothes on the newly secured Is- 
raeli bridgehead in Egypt. We, howev- 
er, were nervous. Armed only with pink 
press passes, tourniquet bandages and 
surplus broadbrimmed British helmets 
(which were a source of amusement to 


carrier (APC), we clanked off toward the 
south. Passing a bombed-out Egyptian 
coast-guard camp, we saw Egyptian 
dead sprawled in shallow trenches. As 
we drove along the Great Bitter Lake, 
we could see smoke rising from Suez far 
to the south. Finally, we were dropped 
off in a forward command post, where 
I was given a lift in the APC of a col- 
orful brigadier general. Let’s call him 
“Tallo” (it is a violation of Israeli cen- 
sorship to publish the names of brigade 
commanders). Moshe, the APC machine 
gunner, had cautioned me to sleep near 
the vehicle because shelling was fre- 
quent. Incoming artillery soon proved 
his point. “Why are you risking your life 
out here?” he asked incredulously as we 
huddled inside the APC. 


EDDIE ADAMS 


ARMORED UNIT REINFORCING ISRAELI POSITIONS NEAR THE SUEZ CANAL 
According to a brigade commander, the objective of the day was Arabs. 


Israeli soldiers, who wear snug-fitting 
U.S.-style helmets), we joked about our 
lack of passports and the Geneva Con- 
vention regulations concerning captured 
journalists. 
_ But the Israeli presence was no joke. 
There was a traffic jam at the canal that 
stretched back for miles. Tanks, trucks 
and vans of every description—many 
with ON TO CAIRO scrawled on their 
Sides—waited their turn to cross the 
epe The western bank was swarm- 
& with men and machines, i 
of blackened tanks and trucks E Md 
mies and the stench of rotting corpses 
in the canal attested to the fierceness of 
the battle that had produced this new 
“bulge” in Egypt. We were soon speed- 
ing away from the bridgehead on a route 
that was to bring'us directly into con- 
tact with the enemy forces, 
Buttoned into an armored personnel 


14 


We moved out before dawn. “What 


is the objective today?” I asked Tallo. 


“Arabs,” he replied curtly. The battle 


was not long in coming. Forward ob- 
servers located the Egyptians, and Tallo 
deployed his tanks, shouting, “Now you 
are going to have the opportunity to see 
Jews fight! Kedimah! [Forward]," he 
yelled into the radio; for good measure 
he also screamed i 
means the same thing in Arabic. 


"Yallah!"—which 


Tallo's armored columns Swept into 


the Egyptian position under the cover 
of an artillery barrage, He pushed me 
down inside the APC as the incoming 
thickened, but he remained exposed in 
a half-crouch on top of the vehicle 
We blasted our way through a series 
of missile bases that were heavily bun- 
pM but largely deserted, The few 
agglers were cut dow. : 
dec n by .50-cal. ma- 
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ISRAEL 


A New Boost for 


The Yom Kippur War caught Israel in 
the middle of an election campaign. For 
nearly a month, Israel's leading politi- 
cians, including Premier Golda Meir, 75, 
had been stumping the country, wooing 
voters for the Knesset (Parliament) elec- 
tions that were scheduled for Oct, 30. 
The war forced postponement of the vot- 
ing until Dec. 31 and, for a while, re- 
duced domestic political sniping. By last 
week, however, Israel's ever-voluble pol- 
iticians had begun loosening their 
tongues again, providing a preview of 
the election issues. The outcome could 
determine how Israel will deal with its 
Arab neighbors in seeking peace. 

The campaign should prove bitter, 
with hawks more hawkish than ever, 
doves more dovish. No one expects the 


LAURENT—GAMMA 


A 


PREMIER GOLDA MEIR 


the Hawks 


have on the Labor Party's chances, last 
week urged Mrs. Meir to fire the gen- 
eral for failing to prepare the army for 
the attack. Dayan then offered to re- 
sign, but the Premier refused to accept 
his resignation. Later, the leadership of 
the Labor bloc censured Shapiro for sug- 
gesting that Dayan should go. “I told 
Moshe Dayan that he enjoys my full con- 
fidence,” said Mrs. Meir, adding that 
“Jessons to be learned concerning the be- 
ginning of the war would be discussed 
at the appropriate time, not now.” 

There are some hawks, however, 
who want to talk about “the beginning 
of the war” right now. Menahem Be- 
gin, a leader of the opposition Likud co- 
alition in the Knesset, has denounced 
the government for the “grave short- 


SVEN SIMON 


DEFENSE MINISTER MOSHE DAYAN 


New political battles and the possible end of a myth. 


voters to defeat the popular Mrs. Meir, 
a hawk who has constantly urged a 
tough stance toward the Arabs. Her La- 
bor Party and the leftist Mapam Party, 
its principal ally in Israel's coalition gov- 
ernment, should retain a majority ofthe 
Knesset's 120 seats. 

Defense Minister Moshe Dayan, 
though, may have struck out as a po- 
tential successor to Golda Meir. Al- 
though he very likely will retain his Cab- 
inet post, his prestige has fallen. Israel’s 
swift victory in the Six-Day War made 
Dayana national hero. But the heavy ca- 
sualties that Israel has suffered this time, 
plus the fact that the Arab attack took 
the country by surprise, have now hurt 
him. Uri Avneri, a longtime Dayan en- 
emy, gleefully said last week: “The 
Dayan myth is dead.” i 

At least one of Dayan's Cabinet col- 
leagues seemed to agree. Minister of J us- 
tice Ya'acov Shimshon Shapiro, fearing 
the adverse impact that Dayan may 
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coming" of not properly deploying the 
army before the Egyptian and Syrian at- 
tack. He blasted as "frivolous" the gov- 
ernment's assessment of the military sit- 
uation before Yom Kippur. 

Privately, some government officials 
concede that the Cabinet did not ad- 
equately assess the Arab buildup. In fact, 
the government vehemently denies the 
report (TIME, Oct. 22) that in the days 
before Yom Kippur the Premier and her 
Cabinet rejected a Dayan proposal to 
start mobilization in Israel. Insists a 
spokesman for Mrs. Meir: “Neither mo- 
bilization nor pre-emptive strike was 
discussed prior to the Arab attack. No 
Minister made such proposals" |. - 

Likud's frontal attack on the gov 
ernment's readiness for war is expecte 
to bring it dividends at the polls 
though it is too” tt 
many seats it will 
holds in the Knesset. A 1 
the coalition w 
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When safety 


goand have lived in Israel since its birth. 
One Jerusalem paper reported that Is- 
raeli Arabs gave blood, bought war 
bonds and served as volunteers in the 
war effort. 

The Palestinian guerrilla organiza- 
tions proved notably unsuccessful in in- 
citing Arabs in the occupied lands to 
subversion or sabotage. The main rea- 
son is that the Israeli government has 
been successful in wiping out the infra- 
structure of Al-Fatah and other guer- 
rilla groups in the occupied territories. 
Another is that community leaders—in 
spite of their sympathy for the Pales- 
tinian cause—have by now become 
more or less resigned to Israeli rule. Thus 
terrorist efforts in the occupied lands 
were few and halfhearted. One Arab re- 
sistance group considered sprinkling 
tacks on West Bank roads to slow up Is- 
raeli military traffic, but, in the end, even 
this plot was abandoned as being both 
futile and too risky. 

Third Front. The guerrilla organi- 
zations were active during the fighting, 
although not particularly effective. Pal- 
estinian commandos surfaced to fight in 
Syria and Egypt and opened a "third 
front” in Lebanon, by shelling Israeli 
settlements across the border. 

The war did little to help the Pal- 
estinian cause. When the Arabs started 
to suffer defeats on the battlefield, 
Egypt's President Anwar Sadat jumped, 
with what many Palestinians felt was 
unseemly haste, at the cease-fire propos- 
als. Observes a Western Arabist in Je- 
rusalem: “It seems as if the guerrillas 
have been almost completely bypassed. 
The Egyptians seem almost completely 
preoccupied with recovering lost terri- 
tory in Sinai, and the Syrians in getting 
back to the Golan Heights. Nobody is 
paying more than lip service to the Pal- 
estinian cause.” 


and Washington, where they can go for 
such help. Adding to the-pressure from 
the superpowers is the need of the rest 
of the industrialized world for Arab oil. 

Beyond that, diplomats were point- 
ing out that there exists a theoretical 
basis for a peace settlement: U.N. Se- 
curity Council Resolution 242, proposed 
by Britain and adopted unanimously in 
November 1967. To satisfy the Arabs, 
the resolution calls for “withdrawal of 
Israeli armed forces from territories oc- 
cupied in the recent conflict." At the 
same time—and this is of prime impor- 
tance to the Israelis—it also acknowl- 
edges the territorial integrity of every 
nation in the area, all of which have 
the “right to live in peace within secure 
and recognized boundaries." 

The resolution has never been act- 
ed on because both sides interpret 1t dif- 
ferently. The Arabs want each of 242’s 
principles to be honored separately 
and withdrawal, they say, must come 
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first. The Israelis say that they are bound 
only to withdraw to “secure and recog- 
nized boundaries,” which are to be fixed 
during direct negotiations. 
Despite six years of squabbling over 
_ the meaning of 242, the basic goals of 
Arabs and Israelis are not altogether in- 
compatible. Essentially, the Israelis 
want secure borders and an admission 
by the Arabs that they have a right to 
exist. The Arabs want Israel to think 
and act as a Middle Eastern state rath- 
er than what they consider it to be—an 
_ isolated, Western-oriented outpost of ex- 
' pansionist Zionism. For all the Israeli 
fear of Arabs wanting to annihilate the 
Jews, the fact is that Israel, if the oc- 
cupied territories are included, controls 
six times more territory than it did in 


__ 1948. "Who's done the most pushing so 


— far?" asks a ranking Western diplomat 
— in Cairo; “It’s not been the Arabs push- 
ng Israel into the sea, but Israel push- 
ng the Arabs into the desert." 

- If there ever is to be a true peace set- 
lement, both sides must realize that se- 
-eurity is only to be found in mutually 
. acceptable borders—and mutual accep- 
- tance of one another. The unenviable 
. task of the negotiators will be to try to 

give the Arabs back their lands while 
guaranteeing Israel its security. The ma- 
jor problems; 

THE SINAI PENINSULA. There is no 
real reason why this 23,440-sq. mi, ex- 
panse of desert should be a major issue 
of dispute. Israel says it makes no claim 


on the land itself, except as a military 


"buffer. One plausible solution would be 
to return sovereignty to Egypt, but at 


"the same time to demilitarize the Egyp- - 
tian side of the border between the Sinai — 
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and Israel. This border could be per- 
haps 20 to 30 miles deep, enough ter- 
ritory to keep each side out of artillery 
or short-range rocket attack from the 
other. 

The demilitarization could be guar- 
anteed by a permanent United Nations 
force—one that could be withdrawn 
only by the Security Council. With its 
veto power, the U.S. could thus assure Is- 
rael that the force could never be taken 
away without American assent. A sim- 
ilar U.N. force could be established at 
Sharm el Sheikh, a strategic point over- 
looking the Straits of Tiran, so that 
Egypt could never again threaten Israeli 
access to the Red Sea, as it did in 1967. 

THE GOLAN HEIGHTS. The barren 
Golan Heights are useful only as a stra- 
tegic barrier. Israel might retain a part 
of this disputed. rocky terrain, A. U.N. 
peace-keeping force, with similar guar- 
antees against withdrawal, could keep 
the armies apart—and protect. Israeli 
settlements from the Syrian guns that 
periodically fired on them before 1967. 

THE WEST BANK OF THE JORDAN. 
This disputed area is also strategically 
important, since it intrudes into the very 
center of Israel. One compromise solu- 
tion might be the creation of a semi- 
autonomous, demilitarized Palestinian 
state on the West Bank, as King Hus- 
sein suggested in 1972. As an added as- 
surance of Arab good intentions, the ter- 
titory, which would be federated to 
Jordan, could also have U.N. Observers 
às well as open borders for Israeli in. 

"Spection. A plan proposed.in 1968 by Is- 
Tael's Deputy Premier Yigal Allon par- 
sls Hussein’s proposal in important 
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Japan, a consortium of bankers said that 
they would go ahead with a loan of $30 
million to Abu Dhabi, supposedly to 
build roads and hospitals. European 
banks had refused to make a similar loan 
because they feared that the money 
would really be used to finance the war 
against Israel. But the Japanese bank- 
ers, who are heavily influenced by the 
Tokyo government, evidently felt that 
they were in no position to refuse: Ja- 
pan has to import nearly all its oil, 82% 
from the Middle East. 

Cold War. The longer-run impact 
of the Arabs' oil siege is difficult to as- 
sess. Selective embargoes of the type that 
they are trying to impose are tough to en- 
force. The full effects of the Arab ac- 
tions will not be felt for some time, since 
the oil-consuming countries generally 
have two months or more of oil sup- 
plies in reserve and another month's 
supply or so headed toward them aboard 
tankers at sea. 

Much will depend, on how closely 
the West cooperates to share its oil—and 
the portents are unpromising. European 
members of the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development 
last week discussed activating a stand- 
by sharing plan drawn up during the 
1956 Middle East war, but decided not 
to do it yet, partly out of fear of further 
antagonizing the Arabs. More disquiet- 
ing, The Netherlands, Belgium and Lux- 
embourg set upa licensing system for pe- 
troleum  exports—even though the 
European Common Market Commis- 
sion warned them that any restriction of 
exports would violate the Treaty of 
Rome that created the Common Mar- 
ket. Italy, which has the largest refining 
capacity in Europe, already had banned 
heating oil and kerosene exports to 
countries outside the Common Market. 

The U.S. apparently can expect lit- 
tle aid. Canada, the biggest foreign sup- 
plier, has slapped a 40¢-per-bbl. tax on 
oil exported to the U.S.as a means of 
keeping its fuel at home. (Taking ad- 
vantage of the tight supply situation, 
Venezuela, the nation’s second largest 
foreign source of oil, kicked up prices 
56%, and Nigeria announced that it 
would soon post an increase.) So the U.S. 
must take drastic conservation mea- 
sures, and some already are beginning. 
With Government encouragement, 
three airlines—American, TWA. and 
United—agreed to save jet fuel by can- 
celing 82 flights daily. Round-trip flights 
between New York and Chicago will be 
reduced to 55 daily from 70; Philadel- 
phia-to-Los Angeles round trips will be 
cut to three daily from six. s 

Much more belt tightening will be 
needed, and recognition of that fact last 
week forged a strange political alliance 
between Nixon Administration officials 
and Washington Senator Henry Jack- 
son, a contender for the 1976 Democrat- 


ic presidential nomination. They agreed 
to cooperate in pushing emergency fuel 
legislation through Congress. Jackson 
has introduced a bill that would autho- 
rize the President to declare a national 
fuel emergéncy if U.S. demand exceeds 
supply by 5% or more. The bill calls for 
many feasible conservation measures. 
Domestic wells would be required to 
pump oil faster than their “maximum ef- 
ficient rates,” a move that would risk 
damaging the oilfields by reducing the 
underground pressure. Electric utilities 
that could do so would have to convert 
from burning oil to coal—at the cost of 
more pollution. Highway speed limits 
would be lowered to 50 m.p.h.; motor- 
ists would be required to get regular en- 
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gine tune-ups and would be encouraged 
to form car pools. 

The Administration disagrees with 
some specifics of the Jackson bill, but 
agrees that some such comprehensive 
program is needed. Indeed, though the 
Administration regards rationing of oil 
products as a last resort, it may an- 
nounce this week that it is getting the 
machinery ready just in case. At week's 
end, President Nixon said that the U.S. 
already has "contingency plans" for 
rationing. 

The end of the shooting war proba- 
bly will only intensify the oil cold war. 
The Arabs are counting on petroleum 
pressure as their main political weapo 
in negotiations to force Israel o j 
ritory conquered in 1967. The 
have to demonstrate consi 
solve and ingenuity : 
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PORTUGAL 
Unpleasant Dreams 


Five years ago, when illness forced 
Dictator António de Oliveira Salazar to 
end his 36-year reign, it seemed as 
though Portugal, like Rip Van Winkle, 
were awakening after a long sleep. Mar- 
cello Caetano, then a 62-year-old law 
professor, became the new Premier, 
bringing bright young technocrats into 
the government, reforming the antiquat- 
ed educational system, and loosening the 
government's repressive hand on civil 
liberties. Last week, however, as Por- 
tuguese voters went to the polls to elect 
a new National Assembly, it was clear 
that Portugal, unlike Rip Van Winkle, 
had gone back to sleep once more. 

Indeed, the brief flurry of liberaliza- 
tion—the “Caetano spring" as it was 
called—only heightened the subsequent 
disillusionment. There was hope then 
for new democratic standards, but by 
now almost all of the innovative young 
Cabinet ministers have long since been 
sacked and civil liberties remain as min- 
imal and as elusive as ever. 

During the election campaign, for 
example, all of the opposition campaign 
literature had to be approved by the gov- 
ernment. The country’s main problem, 
the fighting in its African colonies, was 

a forbidden topic, and an opposition 
campaign meeting was quickly broken 
up when a candidate dared to mention 
"this unjust war." Calling the whole pro- 
cess a fraud, the opposition withdrew 
from the contest five days before the vot-. 
ing and urged its supporters to boycott 
the polls. However justified, that action 
assured the Caetano government, whose 
victory was never in doubt, that there 

would not be even the smallest voice of 
dissent in the puppet parliament. 
No one outside the ruling clique 
knows exactly what put the freeze on 
the Caetano spring, but the chill no 
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doubt set in when liberals began de- 
manding more civil rights and question- 
ing the country's 500-year-old commit- 
ment to the African colonies. Portugal 
clings desperately to overseas territories 
whose combined area is 23 times its own 
size. It spends from 35% to 40% of its 
budget fighting insurgents in Angola, 
Mozambique and Portuguese Guinea; 
through a four-year draft, it sends its 
most skilled young manpower to the Af- 
rican wars. 

Ghost Towns. Partly because of the 
drain on its resources, partly because of 
its outmoded economy, Portugal falls 
further and further behind the’ rest of 
Europe. Drawn by higher wages in 
France and West Germany, 1,600,000 
Portuguese workers now live outside 
their own country, sending their wages 
home. Since 1960, the population 
(8,161,000) of the country has actually 
shown a small decline, and the north- 
ern provinces sometimes look as if they 
had been visited by a plague. Once live- 
ly villages are now ghost towns, while 
others are inhabited only by the old and 
the young. Recent government restric- 
tions on emigration have scarcely 
slowed the exodus, and those who want 
to leave simply slip across the border at 
night. “We are at the bottom of any eco- 
nomic indicator you want to take,” la- 
ments Francisco Pinto Balsemão, edi- 
tor of the weekly Expresso. “Our only 
competitor is Albania, Even the East 
European countries have passed us.” 

Salazar believed that economic de- 
yelopment would corrupt his country, 
and, as many tourists have discovered, 
Portugal retains a sometimes medieval 
charm. The Caetano government, on 
the other hand, is firmly committed to 
industrial expansion, but is, paradox- 
ically, afraid to innovate to bring it 
about. As the lackluster election cam- 
paign demonstrated, Portugal is thus 
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SOUTH KOREA 


Ereedom’s Price 


In the dead of night last week in 
Seoul, the police cordon around the non- 
descript house of Dae Jung Kim sound- 
lessly evaporated. President Chung Hee 
Park’s government declared that there 
was “no longer" any need to hold the 
controversial opposition leader under 
protective custody. For the first time 
since he was mysteriously abducted from 
a Tokyo hotel room 2/4 months ago, Dae 
Jung Kim was free. 

Or was he? In the hours following 
the end of his house arrest, there were 
clear indications that Kim, 48, had paid 
for his release with a promise to end his 
anti-Park political activities. Kim's 
own comments were uncharacteristical- 
ly conciliatory. “My activities abroad 
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KIM, RELEASED FROM HOUSE ARREST 
" Much trouble to the nation.” 


had caused much trouble to the nation,” 
he declared apologetically at a news con- 
ference. “Under the present circum- 
stances, for me to engage in political ac- 
tivities would be meaningless.” He 
hardly seemed to be the same compel- 
ling orator who, until this August, was 
calling President Park "an Asian ver- 
sion of Hitler” and proclaiming himself 
“the sole South Korean voice speaking 
against dictatorship and for freedom." 
Kim indicated that he might soon be al- 
lowed to leave the country for the U.S. 
to accept a fellowship at Harvard. 

For the government in Seoul a bar- 
gain with Kim was highly desirable. The 
abduction incident caused tremendous 
indignation in Japan, where officials are 
convinced that the affair was carried out 
by the South Korean CIA in flagrant vi- 
olation of Japanese sovereignty. Since 
Japan is its No. 1 investor, South Ko- 
rea would like to get back in Tokyo's 
good graces and resume the all-impor- 
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tant annual ministerial conference that 
was postponed as a result of Kim’s dis- 
appearance. At week’s end, however, it 
was still uncertain whether Seoul’s ac- 
tion would have much effect in Japan. 
Justice Minister Isaji Tanaka said that 
he would not consider the case closed 
until Kim is allowed to visit Tokyo for 
a full investigation. 
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AUSTRIA 


Keeping the Door Open 


Schónau Castle in Vienna became 
a symbol in the Arab-Israeli struggle last 
month when Austrian Chancellor Bru- 
no Kreisky promised Arab terrorists to 
close it down to Soviet Jews in return 
for the release of three hostages (TIME, 
Oct. 15). But so far, Kreisky has taken 
no steps to impede the flow of Jewish 
emigrants to and through the transit 
camp; instead, he has increased secu- 
rity at the camp and assigned gendarmes 
and plainclothes policemen to guard 
trains carrying emigrants from the mo- 
ment they cross into Austria. 

While world attention has been di- 
verted by the war in the Middle East, 
Austria’s door has remained open. 
Nearly 4,000 Jews have been quietly 
processed through Schonau, where they 
have remained until leaving for Israel 
on the El Al Airlines jets that depart Vi- 
enna's Schwechat Airport nightly. In the 
past two years, nearly 50,000 Jews have 
been processed through Schónau and the 
rate shows no sign of declining. 

Second Thoughts. The govern- 

ment's inaction pleases many Austrians. 
Although; in the days following the in- 
cident, many Austrians approved their 
Chancellors deal with the terrorists, 
there have been signs of second 
thoughts. In recent local elections, the 
Schönau incident has had, if anything, 
a negative impact on the fortunes of 
Kreisky's fellow Socialists. A petition 
declaring “sympathy and solidarity” for 
Israel, which was circulated in Vien- 
na’s busiest shopping district, garnered 
thousands of signatures, including those 
of leading politicians, intellectuals and 
Austria’s former nobility. 

Last week, in a seven-hour parlia- 
mentary debate that at times became a 
shouting match, Kreisky continued his 
confusing public stance by repeating his 
determination to close Schónau. Later 
a government spokesman explained that 
the Chancellor anticipates doing “noth- 
ing that could hinder or in any way en- 
danger the transit of Soviet-Jewish 
émigrés through Austria. We hope we 
shall come up with a solution in the very 

near future.” Most likely, Kreisky even- 
tually will close Schónau and then open 
another transit center, possibly ina 
guarded building at Schwechat 
This would have the double 
of allowing Kreisky to keep his ™ 
the terrorists and also shorte 

as possible the duration of 
stay in Austria. 
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conference, page 31). Perspiring and 
barely containing his anger at times 
Nixon insisted that "the tougher it gets, 
the cooler I get." The recent scandal- 
inspired shocks that have so jolted the 
nation “will not affect me and my doing 
my job,” he said. He had been through 
so much controversy (“it has been my 
lot") that “when I have to face an inter- 
national crisis, I’ve got what it takes.” 
He vowed that “as long as I can carry out 
that kind of responsibility, I’m going to 
continue to do this job.” With dozens of 
reporters still shouting “Mr. President!” 
Nixon abruptly left the podium. 

Although the flood of protest tele- 
grams hardly abated after the announce- 
ment that Nixon would hand over the 
tapes, this move plus the President's em- 
phasis on international crisis might help 
slow his slide in public esteem. It was 
hard to see how it could be reversed. Per- 
haps irrevocably, he seemed to have 
moved past the limit of what vast seg- 
ments of the nation will tolerate in its 
President. The overworked tactic of 
blaming the press could not obscure the 
fact that much of the public perceived 
Nixon's decapitation of Cox and the Jus- 
tice Department (widely called "the Sat- 
urday Night Massacre") as an attack on 
justice and the rule of law in the U.S. 

Disastrous Week. Nixon's unilat- 
eral “compromise” plan of the week be- 
fore to surrender only summaries of the 
subpoenaed tapes, verified by Mississip- 
pi Senator John Stennis, was generally 
seen as an attempt to evade the courts' 
more demanding order. But for the pub- 
lic outcry, Nixon was prepared to cling 
to that plan, and had he done so. he al- 
most certainly would have been declared 
in contempt of court by Federal Judge 
John J. Sirica and, as a result, im- 
peached. In a sense, the public outrage 
may have helped save Nixon from him- 
self in the tapes case. 

Nixon's announcement at his press 
conference—again a result of irresistible 
pressure—that he would let Acting At- 
torney General Robert Bork appoint a 
new special Watergate prosecutor was 
not reassuring. In declaring flatly that 
the new man, yet to be named, would 
never be given any “presidential doc- 
uments,” but only “information” from 
such documents, Nixon seemed to give 
him even less authority than Cox had 
been promised. Cox had been assured 
— falsely, as it turned out—that he could 
have access to any evidence he request- 
ed “from any source.” 

Moreover, there was no assurance 
that the new prosecutor could not be 
fired by Nixon if he pushed too hard 
for evidence that the President did not 
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want to reveal. Even more 
than the objectionable Sten- 
nis proposal on the tapes, it 
had been Nixon’s direct or- 
der to Cox to stop seeking 
more tapes and presidential 
documents in court that led 
to the Justice Department 
resignations. 1 A 

What the President still 
seemed unable to compre- 
hend in all of these maneu- 
vers was the gravity of his 
predicament, especially in 
the Congress, which holds 
his political future in its 
hands. Sensing a fateful new 
determination on Capitol 
Hill, TIME Veteran Con- 
gressional Correspondent 
Neil MacNeil reported last 
week: “The blunders of the 
President have absolutely altered the 
Congress. What is seen as the arrogance 
and disregard for law on the President's 
part have stiffened the members of the 
House and Senate—Republican as well 
as Democratic—in a firm resolve sim- 
ply not to tolerate what he has done.” 

The push to impeach is firmly un- 
der way in the House of Representatives, 
and the measured and deliberate way 
that it is being conducted is all the more 
ominous for Nixon. Leaders of the Dem- 
ocratic majority are determined that the 
inquiry will be unhurried, cautious and 
complete, both to ensure its fairness and 
to provide ample time at each stage to 
educate the American people on what 
is being done. 

The impeachment proceedings are 
being conducted by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, headed by New Jersey’s Peter 
Rodino Jr. Already he has started can- 
vassing law-school deans for recommen- 
dations on the most able and nonpar- 
lisan lawyer available to head the 
investigating staff and conduct impeach- 
ment hearings. Rodino has been guar- 
anteed by the House leadership all of. 
the staff and financing he needs. Steps 
will also be taken to give him full pow- 
er to subpoena any witness and evidence 
he wants. i 

While congressional Republicans 
were understandably less committed to 
an all-out impeachment inquiry, the dis- 
enchantment with Nixon in G.O.P. 
ranks was extensive, augmented by the 
outpouring of anti-Nixon mail that the 
Republicans were receiving in a volume 
"oc da T 

; quired in the House to bring 
the impeachment charges—the equiva- 
lent of an indictment. The ch 

Id th ctmé charges 
would then be tried in the Senate, act- 
Ing as the equivalent ofa jury. The com- 
plex procedure requires a two-thirds 
vote in the Senate to remove the Pres- 
ident from office. 

. Throughout the disastrous week, 
Nixon merely reacted to these historic 
events rather than controlled them For 
the nation, the events constituted an į 
credible, frightening, novelesque sew, 
daysin October — “SUE Seven 
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The note was kept secret, but TIME has 
learned that, instead of beginning in the 
usual diplomatic salutation “Dear Mr. 
President," it started out with a harsher 
“Mr. Nixon." It also threatened the “de- 
struction of the state of Israel" by So- 
viet forces if Israel did not stop violat- 
ing the cease-fire (see THE WORLD). One 
member of the Johnson Administration 
recalled that the Russians made simi- 
larly harsh threats toward the end of 
the 1967 Arab-Israeli war; Johnson cor- 
rectly decided that they never intended 
to act and ignored them. 
a 

The discrepancy in the accounts as 
to when the alert was signaled added to 
the doubts. Secretary Kissinger said that 
it came at 3 a.m.; the Pentagon claimed 
that the time was more like midnight. 
The sequence gave rise to suspicions 
among some that Nixon might have de- 
cided on the alert, then presented it to 
the council to be ratified.* 

Even Schlesinger’s evidence of So- 
viet military preparations left some in- 
telligence experts unconvinced. They 
described it as “flimsy,” “inconclusive” 
and “not materially different from what 
was going on throughout the crisis." For 
example, they said that the Soviet air- 
borne units had been on and off alert 
ever.since the end of the war's first week 
and that they had always had their own 
aircraft for transport. 

The puzzle of Kissinger's somber 


*Last week's alert was what the Pentagon calls 
“Defcon 3” for Defense Condition Three, in which 
troops report to barracks for possible movement 
and stand by for action. Under Defcon 2 they 
would proceed to staging areas. In Defcon 1 they 
would be deployed and engaged. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 22 d 

The outcry grew louder. Standing, 
shouting and cheering, some 1,600 rep- 
resentatives to the AFL-CIO convention 
in Miami Beach unanimously approved 
a resolution calling upon Nixon to re- 
sign and urging the House to impeach 
him *forthwith" if he did not. Demo- 
cratic Senator Daniel Inouye, à mem- 
ber of the Senate Watergate committee, 
told the convention: “Like many of you, 
I have sadly concluded that President 


press conference also remained. He de- 
scribed the U.S.-Russian confrontation 
as one that could still go either way. Yet 
Nixon in his press conference left the 
impression that he and Brezhnev had re- 
solved the crisis during the night before 
Kissinger's appearance, In fact, soon af- 
ter Kissinger had finished outlining the 
reasons for the U.S. alert, the Soviets ap- 
proved a Security Council resolution for 
a U.N. force to police the cease-fire. 
Thus, Kissinger could be accused of be- 
ing unduly alarmist in his televised ap- 
pearance, if indeed he knew by then that 
the Russians had agreed to back down. 

A final complexity was added when 
Brezhnev intimated in a Moscow speech 
that the Administration had been 
spreading “fantastic rumors.” Brezh- 
nev's suggestion does not settle the mat- 
ter, of course; Americans are not yet 
ready to accept the word of a Russian 
leader over an American President, no 
matter how much credibility Nixon has 
lost. It is very difficult for anyone with- 
out direct knowledge and responsibility 
in a crisis to judge those charged with 
the national defense. 

But the question that can properly 
be asked is whether a worldwide alert, 
with all the inevitable anxieties that at- 
tended it, was necessary. In view of the 
Brezhnev letter, obviously some re- . 
sponse seemed called for. While Lyn- 
don Johnson got away with calling the 
Soviet bluff, Nixon might not have: And 
Nixon's policy did work, in the sense 
that the Russians did not send troops to 
the Middle East. That pragmatic mea-\ 
sure does not, however, rule out the pos- 
sibility that perhaps some less dramatic 
action might have ended the crisis, par- 
ticularly if Brezhnev and Nixon under- 
stand each other as well as the Pres- 
ident insists they do. 


Nixon can no longer effectively lead our 
country." He said that the President 
should resign. 

Returning to Capitol Hill despite the 
holiday, key Democratic House leaders. 
huddled with Speaker Carl Albert, cur 
rently the presidential successor. Amo 
the strategists were John M 
Democratic whip, and Judicia 
man Rodino. The floor : 

P. (“Tip”) O'Neill, was coi 
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that impeachment resolutions would be 
introduced the next day, and they feared 
a flood of sentiment for an immediate 
vote. Such a vote might backfire polit- 
ically and quite probably would fail. 

Unless there were quick parliamen- 

tary countermoves, any member could 
force an impeachment vote by taking 
the floor to declare: "Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a question of constitutional privilege 
... I impeach Richard M. Nixon, Pres- 
ident of the United States, for high 
crimes and misdemeanors. I specify the 
following charges ... " O'Neill and Mc- 
Fall decided to monitór the floor, ready 
to demand immediate referral of any 
such motion to the Judiciary Committee. 
Thus it was eventually decided that the 
Judiciary Committee would control all 
impeachment proceedings; any move to 
create a special impeachment commit- 
tee would be resisted, since the partisan 
struggle to select the members could 
touch off a political hassle. 

President Nixon asked Elliot Rich- 
ardson to stop by the White House. The 
former Attorney General had an- 
nounced that he would hold a farewell 
press conference the next day, and Nix- 
on wanted to explore what he intended 
to say. He suggested that Richardson 
might emphasize the integrity of the new 
man in charge of the Watergate inves- 
tigation, Henry Petersen, head of the 
Criminal Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment. White House aides hinted that 
Richardson might have some warm 
words for the President. Nixon left for 
Camp David to spend the first of sev- 
eral nights away from Washington. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 23 

Telegrams, letters and telephone 
calls continued to inundate congressio- 
nal offices and the White House. Dem- 
ocratic Senator John Tunney said that 
he had counted 1,299 telegrams for im- 
peachment, just one against. Republican 
Senator Barry Goldwater reported that 
he had | [eceived 279 telegrams for im- 
peachment, six against The White 
House, -which has always been quick 
with counts of pro-Nixon support, said 
that it had not tabulated the sentiment 

for or against him. : 
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“Simple, | fired Cox because he wanted 
me to give up the tapes that Ill now 
give up because] fired Cox!” 


The understandable reluctance to 
consider impeachment suddenly faded 
on the House floor. No fewer than 24 
resolutions, enlisting more than 100 
sponsors, called for either impeachment 
or preliminary inquiries. No one, how- 
ever, took the drastic “I impeach” step; 
all the resolutions were routinely rout- 
ed to the Judiciary Committee as 
planned. Typical of the harsh explan- 
atory speeches was that of California 
Democrat Jerome Waldie, who said: 
"The President's incredible and bizarre 
actions this last weekend have culmi- 
nated a long pattern of pure and un- 
mistakable obstruction of justice. His ar- 
Togance and lawless activity can no 
longer be tolerated." A Republican, 
Connecticut's Stewart McKinney, ar- 
gued that “a cloud hangs over the very 
beliefs that this building stands for. If 
we, as the representatives of the people, 
allow that cloud to remain, I seriously 
question the future of our nation as we 
love and know it.” 

Finally getting the message, i 
White House dispatched Kms mes 
Bryce Harlow and Bill Tim mons, to talk 
to Republican House leaders. Minority 
Leader Gerald Ford, who had been 
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I Jud for impeachment, 
Masini Nixon's top tapes counsel, Uni- 
zr rally of Texas Law Professor Charles 
Vin Wright, to inform Judge Sirica that 
would comply with the judge's de- 

omand turn over the tapes. 
Wright, who was preparing to ar- 
e7“ the Stennis compromise before Si- 
; boy?-0i Mat noon, was astonished. Nixon was 
l aeng in a battle he had waged 
p) lie months, causing the wear and 
Ar of national controversy plus im- 
{1% injury to his own reputation as 
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Could the President's Tapes Be Altered? 


Since President Nixon agreed to hand 
over the Watergate tapes, a consuming 
question in Washington has been wheth- 
er tapes can be altered without detec- 
tion. The answer is à qualified yes. The 
right man with enough time and with ac- 
cess to the original tape recorder could 
in the opinion of audio experts, make 
substantial changes that would defy 
detection. 

There is no reason to assume that 
the Watergate tapes have been tam- 
pered with; that would be a major un- 
dertaking. Most experts believe that the 
necessary know-how could not be found 
in the U.S. Government, not even 
among the engineers of the Army Stra- 
tegic Communications Command. Such 
skills are scarce even outside Govern- 
ment. Estimates of the number of peo- 
ple able to accomplish the task range 
from half a dozen to 1,000. Moreover, 
not even a qualified man with the nerve 
and skill of the Jackal would be enough. 
He would also have to be willing to leave 
himself open to criminal charges of tam- 
pering with evidence. “Whoever would 
do that would have to be crazy,” says 
Mortimer Goldberg, technical opera- 
tions supervisor at CBS Radio. In an Ad- 
ministration where apparently no skul- 
duggery has been safe from exposure, it 
is more than likely that sooner or later 
the man’s name would be leaked. 

Allan expert would need in the way 
of equipment to alter tapes would be a 
recording studio, two to four quality tape 
recorders, a variety of auxiliary gadgets 
and perhaps an echo chamber. First he 
would listen to the tape over and over 
again until he felt at home with the 
speech patterns—voice modulation as 
well as breathing space. When he was 
satisfied that he knew the voices as well 
as his own, he would do the easy part 
first—simply cutting out certain words 
or sentences with a razor blade and 
splicing the tapes together. This would 
probably constitute the bulk of his work. 
From there he would move on to the 
more complicated tasks: rearranging 
passages, constructing new words out of 
word fragments. 

LJ 

Once the tape was recomposed, he 
would have to make sure that it flowed 
smoothly from beginning to end, with 
no telltale shift in tone of voice. Inflec- 
tions can now be modified with a de- 
vice known as a variable-speed con- 
stant-pitch tape recorder. "When we 
increased the speed in the past," says 
Goldberg, “we increased the pitch too. 
The voice sounded like Donald Duck's. 
Now we can pick up or slow down with- 
out changing the pitch.” Background 
noise can be simulated by playing a sec- 
ond tape behind the voice tape- Thus, if 
in the original tapes, doors are slam- 
ming, buzzers buzzing. asthmatics 
wheezing or pipes clinking against ash- 
trays, all of these sounds can be per- 
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fectly duplicated. Such background nois- 
es can be used to blur over any foreign 
sounds caused during the editing of a 
tape. Says Goldberg: “This kind of 
masking covers a multitude of sins.” 

When the tape is completed, it is re- 
corded on another, unspliced tape. This 
is done on the original machine, since 
each recorder leaves its particular mark- 
ings on tapes. As exacting as open-heart 
surgery, the process of altering a tape is 
extremely time-consuming. It may take 
as long as an hour to change a word; to 
alter a one-hour tape could consume a 
full day. The result of all this fastidious 
enterprise can be startling. A record is 
available of one of Nixon's speeches de- 
fending his role in Watergate; on the 
flip side is a doctored version of the 
speech in which Nixon confesses that 
he was to blame for Watergate. Same 
speech, same words—only differently 
arranged. 

a 

Aware of these doctoring tech- 
niques, Judge John J. Sirica has indi- 
cated that he would like experts to ex- 
amine the Watergate tapes. But there is 
a problem; anyone who listens to the 
tapes will learn what is on them—a 
breach of confidentiality. Under the U.S. 
Court of Appeals order, only Sirica is 
supposed to hear the tapes initially. 
Even if Sirica wins authorization to have 
the tapes examined, the fact remains 
that the technology of detection is not 
so far advanced as the technology of de- 
ception.* The detector must rely on an 
oscilloscope, which translates electrical 
impulses of sound into visual patterns 
—green wavy lines—on a screen. These 
patterns are altered by erasures Or 
breaks in a tape. But a skillful masking 
job does not interrupt the pattern and 
leaves the impression that no editing has 
been done. 

Though some audio experts believe 
that they can uncover almost any kind 
of tampering, the hard evidence seems 
to dispute this. Last August the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corp. put on a radio 
show in which nine audio specialists 
were asked to identify parts of a tape 
that had been doctored. They were un- 
able to detect 90% of the edits—but re- ~ 
ported finding numerous nonexistent 
changes. Producer Max Allen ex- 
plained: “In a speech by Roy Cohn [Joe 
McCarthy’s onetime protégé], they said 
they had looked at their oscilloscopes 
and swore they saw edits. But it was just 
Cohn’s pattern of speech, which sound- 
ed naturally as if it had been edited” — 
At the program's end, all the partici 


willing to testify in court on whe 
tape had been doctored or not. 
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spects with the order of August 29th as 
modified by the order of the court of ap- 
peals.” He paused to let the meaning be 
absorbed, then continued: “It will re- 
quire some time, as Your Honor real- 
izes, to put these materials together, to 
do the indexing and itemizing as the 
court of appeals calls for.” e 

Obviously surprised, but calm, Siri- 
ca interrupted: *As I understand your 
statement, that will be delivered to this 
court?” Replied Wright: “To the court, 
in camera.” 

Reporters stood to rush for tele- 
phones. Sirica ordered them to sit down. 
Still seeming suspicious, he asked: “You 
will follow the decisions or statements 
delineated by me?” Said Wright: “We 
will comply in all respects with what 


Your Honor has just read.” Moments . 


later, Wright added: “This President 
does not defy the law, and he has au- 
thorized me to say he will comply in 
full with the orders of the court.” The 


Nominated last January by President 
Nixon to become Solicitor General in 
June, Robert Bork grew more and more 
impatient to get to Washington. He had 
taught at Yale Law School for more than 
a decade, and Washington, he told 
friends, was “going to be pure pleasure.” 
It would offer “a lot of intellectual fas- 
cination.” Last week was indeed a fas- 
cinating one for Bork. Having been cat- 
apulted into the position of Acting 
Attorney General as a result of the Cox 
affair, the professor who came to Wash- 
ington to gain firsthand knowledge of 
the Supreme Court found himself at the 
center of a political storm. It was Bork 
who fired Cox on Nixon’s orders, and it 
was Bork who was given the all but im- 
possible job of finding a successor sat- 
isfactory to the President, the Congress 
and the public, 


a 

The Acting Attorney General is no 
stranger to controversy. In an institution 
dominated by liberals, Bork was proud 
be known as the most conservative 
member of the Jaw-school faculty. An 
"admirer of Nixon's “remarkably orga- 
nized mind,” he supported the President 
in both the 1968 and 1972 elections and 
elped prepare the constitutional case 
_ for Nixon's antibusing proposals in 1972. 
As the Government's chief advocate in 
_ cases before the Supreme Court, Solic- 
itor General Bork promised to follow ex- 

isting policy. f : 

Bork says that he agreed to fire C. 

after Elliot Richardson, and his nee 
deputy William Ruckelshaus refused 
because "I believe a President has the 
right to discharge any member of the 
Executive branch." At first he thought 
that he should tender his own resigna- 
tion after carrying out the order, as proof. 
that he was not merely clearing his own 
way to a better job. Richardson urged 
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judge smiled broadly. "Mr. Wright," he 
said, "the court is very happy the Pres- 
ident has reached this decision. 

This turnover of tapes, White House 
aides revealed, meant that the earlier 
offer to provide summaries of presiden- 
tial tapes through Stennis to the Senate 
Watergate committee was dead. Senator 
Sam Ervin, who had come to realize that 
he had been lured into accepting the 
plan by a presidential plea to end the 
controversy because of the Middle East 
crisis, had been trying to get out of the 
plan and was not displeased. 

Some of Ervin’s associates contend- 
ed that the committee’s vice chairman, 
Senator Howard Baker, had helped mis- 
lead the chairman. Baker discussed the 
plan with Nixon’s aides for an hour be- 
fore Ervin agreed to it under presiden- 
tial pressure, and Baker clearly had a 
better understanding of its larger impact 
on Cox and the criminal cases. Rufus 
Edmisten, deputy counsel to the Ervin 
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Bork to stay on “to keep the departmen 
running,” but Bork has rn it pub 
that he has no desire to make his ar- 
rangement permanent. The post no 
longer looks inviting “after the last sev- 
eral days,” he said at'a press confer- 
ence last week, his sporty red beard drip- 
ping with perspiration. To underscore 
that feeling, Bork has remained in. his 
Solicitor General's office and declined 
both the Attorney General's more sump- 
tuous quarters and his official isis 
The professor from New Haven contin- 
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all, explaining that he was too involved 
in the Middle East events to take the 
time to prepare a text. He would hold a 
news conference instead, and it would 
be scheduled for Thursday night. The 
President seemed to be having difficul- 
ty framing a persuasive explanation of 
his Justice Department revolt and tapes 
turnabout. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 25 

Then suddenly the critical attention 
directed at the President was diverted 
to the alarming developments in the 
Middle East. Overnight, the President 
ordered all U.S. military units through- 


residential Election in '74? 


ate—a presiding officer chosen by ma- 
jority vote—was designated to become 
President if the offices of both the Pres- 
ident and Vice President should become 
vacant, but only “until... a President 
shall be elected." The law went on to de- 
tail how and when a special election 
would be called: new electors would be 
chosen in each state by the end of Oc- 
tober, and the election held the follow- 
ing December. “The original intention 
ofthe framers was absolutely clear in de- 
bates in the Constitutional Convention, 
says Harvard Government Professor 
Samuel Huntington. They wanted new 
national elections held at E. m reg- 
ular opportunity, which, app ied to pre- 
sent Se would mean the first Tues- 
day of November 1974. 

The provision was in effect made op- 
tional in the Presidential Succession Act 
of 1886 and dropped altogether 1n.à 1947 
succession law because many legislators 
thought it cumbersome. Yet Huntington 
and Harvard Law Professor Paul 
Freund are convinced that ifand when 
a double vacancy occurs, an amendment 
to the 1947 act would enable the nation 
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out the world on a stand-by alert—a 
move not undertaken since the Korean 
War. The action was taken in response 
to notes from Soviet leaders and “am- 
biguous” movements of Russian military 
units, all of which seemed to raise the 
possibility of a unilateral introduction 
of Soviet troops into the Middle East. 

However genuine the emergency, it 
also provided dismaying evidence of 
how vast the suspicions of the Presi- 
dent's actions have become. When Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger held a 
televised press conference to emphasize 
that the U.S. action was purely a pre- 
cautionary move against what the So- 
viet Union might do rather than any- 
thing it had done, at least three newsmen 
felt obliged to ask in effect whether the 
alert was contrived to ease Nixon's Wa- 
tergate and impeachment problems at 
home. Barely concealing his sense of 
outrage and insult, Kissinger coldly re- 
plied: *There has to be a minimum of 
confidence that the senior officials of the 
American Government are not playing 
with the lives of the American people." 
Kissinger was also forced to answer a 
question about Nixon's personal stabil- 
ity in making his decision to call an alert. 
Kissinger's defense was that the Nation- 
al Security Council had unanimously 
recommended the action that the Pres- 
ident took. 

The unseemly debate flared widely, 
particularly after the Soviet Union 
promptly joined the U.S. to help pass a 
U.N. resolution sending an internation- 
al peace-keeping force into the war zone. 
Pending release of the diplomatic ex- 
changes between Nixon and Commu- 


to schedule a special election to fill both 
offices. Such an amendment could be 
passed by a simple majority in both 
houses of Congress. It could of course 
be vetoed by Nixon or either Ford or Al- 
bert, if one of the two had by then suc- 
ceeded Nixon. But had events moved 
far enough for Congress to feel the elec- 
tion was necessary, it would be a per- 
ilous veto for a President to exercise and 
one that Congress would likely override. 
White, a Democrat, got the idea of 
looking for new succession mechanisms 
by recalling that the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate seat of John Kennedy was filled by 
an appointee after Kennedy's election 
to President in 1960 for only two of the 
term’s remaining four years. In 1962 vot- 
ers chose the President’s younger broth- 
er Edward to serve the last two years in 
a special senatorial election. The Bos- 
ton mayor asked Huntington, his next- 
door neighbor, whether a similar plan 


might be possible on a presidential lev- 


el, and after an hour’s search through 


his books the Harvard professor was | 


“amazed” to turn up the long-for; 
precedent. Says White: “It is a y 
save the electorate from a dilen 
no one could face—div 


tional leadership.” — 
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The ominous move was measured, deliberate—and deadly serious. 


nist Boss Leonid Brezhnev, there seemed 
no way to still the argument (see box 
page 25). 

As the international tensions eased, 
Nixon was forced back on the domestic 
griddle. Some of Nixon's most ardent 
defenders in the Congress, including 
Congressman Ford, Senator Hugh Scott 
and Watergate Committee Member Ed- 
ward Gurney, warned Nixon that he 
must appoint a new independent pros- 
ecutor; if not, Congress assuredly would. 

For the third time during the week, 
Nixon retreated to Camp David. Once 
again his plans to defend himself had 
changed. Now his press conference was 
scheduled for Friday. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26 
When Nixon finally did appear, 
the tense 40-minute press conference 
showed neither press nor President at 
their best. He was tossed questions on 
the Middle East, even on the oil crisis, 
which he handled confidently at time- 
consuming length. On a pointed ques- 
tion about the tapes, Nixon insisted that 
Cox had to be fired because he alone op- 
posed the Stennis compromise, while 
Nixon, the Attorney General, Senators 
Ervin and Baker had approved it 
—vwholly ignoring the fact that both 
Richardson and Ervin had expressed 
sharp reservations about the plan in the 
form that was so suddenly announced 

by Nixon. 

. Just when Nixon seemed to be slid- 
ing past the few difficult questions, how- 
ever, he lashed out at television com- 
mentators and snapped acidly at a CBS 
newsman; “Don’t get the impression 
that you arouse my anger. You see, one 
can only be angry with those he re- 
spects.” The President hesitated and 
grinned as shouts for his attention con- 
tinued. Moments later, he oddly tried 
to soften the outburst by saying that he 
had meant commentators, not reporters, 
What most disturbed his critics was 
Nixon’s lack of guarantees that the new 
special prosecutor, to be appointed by 
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Acting Attorney General Bork, would 
be any freer than Cox in gaining access 
to presidential papers or other needed 
tapes. Nixon said that no litigation will 
be needed by the prosecutor to get most 
non-presidential White House evidence 
because these matters “can be worked 
out.” But'there is no real room for com- 
promise, especially on evidence that 
might possibly implicate the President. 
Nixon vowed to grant the prosecutor 
“cooperation” and “independence,” but 
that fell well short of what Cox had once 
been guaranteed. 

Moreover, Bork’s search might not 
prove easy. TIME has learned that his 
first nominee was rejected by Nixon, ap- 
parently on the ground of the man’s po- 
litical leanings. If that is true, both 
Nixon and Bork still have a lot to learn. 
Bork had not even been inquiring into 
the politics of his nominees, on the prop- 
er, but apparently naive assumption that 
after all that has happened Nixon would 
not dare insert politics into his choice. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27 

The President’s many critics on 
Capitol Hill were not in the least per- 
suaded by Nixon’s press conference, and 
the Congress seemed determined to ap- 
prove its own proposals for a special 
prosecutor totally beyond the reach of 
the White House. Even Senate Repub- 
lican Leader Hugh Scott was less than 
enthusiastic. Said he: “I am glad the 
President has agreed to name a special 
prosecutor. It should be done under such 
arrangement as to assure his total in- 
dependence.” Declared Republican 
Senator Edward Brooke: “The Ameri- 
can people are entitled to and expect 
the facts. They did not receive the facts. 
I am extremely disappointed.” Added 
Democratic Senator Birch Bayh: “This 
new prosecutor has no charter of inde- 
pendence at all., All he has is the Pres- 
ident's word." Declared Senator Ervin: 

AM heard that before,” 
nce again, Nixon retre i 
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Our exclusive new 747Bs 
have arrived. Now you can 
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House Counsel Charles Colson in De- 
cember 1970. Cox’s investigators be- 
lieved that the Town House Tae 
is potentially one of the most explost' 
o Rab mU Washington, but White 
House lawyers refused to provide infor- 
mation about it on the ground that Cox 
had no claim to evidence bearing on any 
campaign except that of 1972. (To in- 
validate that contention, Cox three 
weeks ago charged a Democratic donor 
to Hubert Humphrey's 1968 campaign 
with making an illegal contribution.) 

» The handling of anti-Nixon dem- 
onstrators at 1972 rallies attended by the 
President in Illinois and Tennessee, the 
latter featuring Billy Graham as a boost- 
er. Some of the activists, as well as wit- 
nesses, have accused Secret Service 
agents and White House advance men 
of interfering with the civil rights of 
peaceful protesters. 

» Exploits of the White House 
“plumbers” that have not yet come ful- 
ly to light. The Administration declined 
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of such an in- 
at some of the 
d the “national 


to cooperate with parts 
vestigation, claiming th 
team’s activities involve 
security.” . 
> The White House-authorized 
campaign to tap the telephones of cer- 
tain Administration aides and outside 
newsmen. ad 

In addition to these investigative av- 
enues specifically challenged by the Ad- 
ministration, the Cox task force was 
looking into a wide variety of other re- 
ported criminal acts. They range from 
“dirty tricks” allegedly committed in be- 
half of candidates of both parties to var- 
ious allegations of perjury. Yet the cen- 
tral thrust seems directed at the all but 
endless amounts of cash raised by Nix- 
on’s moneymen during the last three bi- 
ennial elections—some $60 million for 
the 1972 race alone. 

The pair of $50,000 cash gifts from 
Billionaire Howard Hughes to Nixon’s 
pal Charles G. (“Bebe”) Rebozo in 1969- 
70 is one of the strangest cases. Though 


Cox: Ready to Shovel Some Sn; 


He was dressed in blue jeans and a 
sweater and already looking forward to 
_a three-month vacation on the coast of 
Maine, "hiking, riding—and I may even 
shovela little snow." Ina relaxed and re- 
flective mood, Archibald Cox talked 
with TIME Correspondent Hays Gorey 
about his aborted service as special 
prosecutor: 


How did the White House raise ob- 


` Jections to your activities before you were 


fired? 

The White House would call [At- 
torney General Elliot] Richardson and 
ask, “What does this guy think he's do- 
ing?” And then Elliot would take up 
these questions with me. The question 
that was constantly bothering people in 
the White House was, *What limits ap- 
ply to Archie Cox?" But Elliot was at 
all times entirely reasonable. There was 
never anything remotely resembling im- 
proper pressure. 

Do you think your dismissal was 
linked to the investigation touching. on 
Bebe Rebozo and the "campaign mon- 
ey" from Howard Hughes that he kept in 
a safe-deposit box for three years? 

I think this has been exaggerated. I 
don't think that this one thing precip- 
itated the recent events. It is more like- 
ly that several things came together. 

j Were you deeply involved in inves- 
Rs ie Rebozo matter? 
€ had done some poking aroun 
but frankly this was an E 
gave my staff more autonomy and stayed 
Ieasonably clear of it myself because m 
brother's firm [Davis & Cox] is Hushes 
primary counsel. I told my staff to get 
cracking, and of course I would have 
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Why would Rebozo have key 
money where it was not ml 
interest? 

Well, I don't know that, Bu nh 
bert Kalmbach [the Presidents wry 
lawyer at the time], according to 
timony before the Senate commid 
kept an even larger sum of money- 
over from the 1968 Presidential 
paign—in safe-deposit boxes. 
have any knowledge of mathematis} 
makes you wonder, but that is Kä 
bach’s testimony. . 

It has been charged that the Ny 
Administration is the most corrupt 
tory. Do you agree? 

The evidence regarding condi} 
high office is stronger and mort n 
spread than in any Administrations 
recall, but the question of gull (' 
nocence remains open in my mi^ 
remains to be established. —. de 
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my mini? : You're already familiar with Mitsui Shipbuilding & 
OT. Engineering as one of the world's leading shipbuilders. 
d And if you are like a lot of people, 
you probably think building ships is our only business. 
That's easy to understand because ships are 
the industrial product we are most known for, 
but we also have a diversified heavy industry capacity. 
Five separate divisions market every imaginable type of plant, 
system and equipment. This vast engineering expertise is 
helping to make living better for millions of people everywhere. 
"^ Mitsui Shipbuilding & Engineering — serving society 
through industrial progress. 
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ently as a favor to the President, were 
concluding a deal to buy a chunk of Nix- 
on's property in San Clemente. 

The “Public Institute" affair is an- 
other odd saga involving surplus funds 
from Nixon's 1968 presidential cam- 
paign. Some $500,000 was placed for a 
time. in bank accounts opened in the 
name of the otherwise nonexistent 1n- 
stitute and maintained by Herbert 
Kalmbach, then the President's person- 
al attorney and the man who handled 
the purchase of Nixon's California es- 
tate. Kalmbach has insisted that "not a 
dime of campaign money went into San 
Clemente," and he has agreed to testify 
atlength about how the funds were used. 
Carmine Bellino, a top investigator for 
the Senate Watergate committee has 
also been looking into the institute de- 
posits. Beyond that, TIME has learned 
that Bellino and two accountants recent- 
ly spent a week in Los Angeles delving 
into records of a “nonprofit educational 
foundation” suspected of concealing 
gifts to Nixon, then departed abruptly 
for Miami. Sources close to the inves- 
tigation report that Cox became privy 
to the results of their work in the days 
just before his ouster. 

Only a portion of the list of illegal 
corporate contributors to Nixon’s 1972 
campaign has been made public. So far 
three companies—Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber, 3M and American Airlines 
—have been fined for unlawfully dip- 
ping into corporate funds for gifts to the 
President's. re-election effort. Cox's in- 
vestigators claimed that they were look- 
ing into possible violations by two dozen 
other firms and labor unions. 

Alarming Tips. In pursuing this 
plethora of leads, Cox's staff had sub- 
poenaed masses of bank records and de- 
ployed several dozen accountants from 
the IRS and the FBI to examine them. 
Members of the special prosecuting 
team suspect that the White House re- 
ceived tips from one of the federal agen- 
cies and became alarmed at the bur- 
geoning scope of Cox's investigation. In 
addition, Administration officials may 
have disliked Cox's success in persuad- 
ing former presidential aides—so far 
John Dean, Jeb Magruder and Fred La- 
Rue—to agree to testify for the pros- 
ecution in return for leniency in their 
own cases. Members of the task force 
Were reportedly pressuring John Ehr- 
lichman and H.R. Haldeman, two of 
Nixon's highest-ranking aides until the 
scandal blew, to make some sort of deal 

The 80-man legal task force assem- 
bled by Cox will apparently remain in- 
tact for the time being. Though some of 
the younger attorneys threatened to re- 
sign asa protest against Cox's firing, As- 
sistant Special Prosecutor James 'Mc- 
Bride and other top Cox assistants 
persuaded them that the momentum of 
the fast-spreading Watergate investiga- 
tion would be slowed for months with- 
out their expertise. Criminal Division 
Chief Henry Petersen, who is mightil 
distrusted b EU 

by many Cox associates be- 
cause of his solicitous attention to Ad- 
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ministration feelings during the original 
Watergate investigation, held a tense 
meeting with members of the staff. As 
their temporary boss, he urged them to 
stay on. "Stay, thats what we want, 
said Petersen. "That's definite. We 
aren't going to firea single one. 

Yet leaders of the task force plan to 
seek quick assurance that Petersen—or 
any new special prosecutor—is genuine- 
ly determined to follow any trail With- 
in the next two weeks, one senior at- 
torney says privately, the task force will 
“send a crunch decision” to Petersen or 
whoever is the new special prosecutor 
that Nixon has promised to name this 
week. They intend to hand up evidence 
involving a “sensitive area” that will 
force the new prosecutor to make good 
or else. If whoever is in charge by then 
fails that test, mass resignations will 
surely follow. 


THE NIXONS 


The Family Stands Firm 


For a glimpse inside a family under 
pressure, TIME Correspondent Bonnie 
Angelo talked last week to irrepressible 
Julie Nixon Eisenhower about life in the 
White House during a week of crisis: 


Julie is incensed at the idea that her 
father is a desperate man, harassed by 
the worst of all his crises. “I think some- 
times he really likes a challenge," she 
says. "Its kind of a gauntlet thrown 
down—you’ve got to pick it up." That, 
asserts Julie, is exactly what the Pres- 
ident has done. She says that her father 
has never discussed the possibility of im- 
peachment with his family. On the con- 
trary, she reports, the President is the 
family's strongest member these days. 
"He's the one who's always calling us 
and saying, 'Now don't read the papers 
tomorrow because it's going to be bad. 
This whole week is going to be bad, and 
I don't want you to worry about it. I 
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then in 1934 returned to Oklahoma to 
practice law. In 1941, he enlisted in the 
Army as a private, emerging five years 
later a lieutenant colonel. Then, adopt- 
ing the slogan FROM THE CABIN IN THE 
COTTON TO THE CAPITOL, he won elec- 
tion to Congress from Oklahoma's “Lit- 
tle Dixie" district, which borders on the 
late Speaker Sam Rayburn's district in 
Texas. Albert entered the House in 
1947, the same year as freshmen Rep- 
resentatives John F. Kennedy and Rich- 
ard M. Nixon. 

Iron Backbone. In Congress, Al- 
bert became extraordinarily popular. 
Small (5 ft. 4 in., 150 lbs.) and self- 
effacing, he showed himself to be con- 
siderate of other members’ sensitivities, 
and trustworthy. Regarded as a tireless 
worker and gifted parliamentarian, he 
became assistant Democratic leader in 
1955 under Rayburn, who called him 
“one of the greatest whips the House 
has ever known.” With the death of 
Rayburn in 1961, Albert was promoted 
to party floor leader. He became Speak- 
er in 1971, after the retirement of John 
W. McCormack. 

Even as Speaker, Albert is rarely in 
the public eye. He lives quietly in a mod- 
est apartment in northwest Washington 
with his wife Mary, a former Pentagon 
clerk. They have two children: David, 
18, a student at Harvard, and Mary 
Frances, 25, who teaches high school in 
Washington. To keep his weight down, 
Albert jogs and swims. He is seldom seen 
on the cocktail circuit, devotes himself 
to his family and his work, and his 
strongest expletive is “jeepers creepers.” 

Albert operates much as Rayburn 
did—backstage, without seeking public- 
ity or notoriety. Instead of twisting arms, 
he works for cooperation and consensus. 
But the very qualities that won him the 
votes to become McCormack’s successor 
led some Representatives to doubt that 
he had, in Rayburn’s phrase, the “iron 
in his backbone” needed to be an ef- 
fective Speaker. 

At first, Albert looked as if he did 
not. He backed away from a confron- 
tation with one of his most acerbic chair- 
men, Ohioan Wayne Hays of the House 
Administration Committee, who seized 
authority over the House staff payroll. 
Despite tradition, Albert refused to chair 
the 1972 Democratic National Conven- 
tion (though he had done the job in 
1968). He vacillated on the amendment 
to end the Viet Nam War, finally vot- 
ing against it. Even more embarrassing, 
he was involved in an automobile ac- 
cident, and it was reported that he had 
been drunk. Albert denied the accusa- 
tion, but that did not stop stories about 
his drinking habit from spreading at the 
time. Those who know him best now 
say he has no drinking problem. 

‘ This year, however, he seized con- 
trol of the Rules Committee by insist- 
ing that Representatives loyal to him be 
named to it. That made him the first 
Speaker in almost 40 years with abso- 
lute control of the House's legislative 
agenda. Then, as crises began to envel- 


op the presidency and vice presidency. 
he quietly ordered the House parliamen- 
tarian and legal experts to study how 
the House should proceed, if the holder 
of either office resigned or had to be im- 
peached. Asa result, the House was able 
to begin action on Ford's nomination 
and Nixon’s possible impeachment 
without public wrangling. Also, Albert 
rebuffed Spiro Agnew’s attempt to use 
the House to block the court proceed- 
ings against him. 

After Agnew resigned and the Se- 
cret Service agents arrived to protect 
him as next in line to Nixon, Albert 
was trying to speed the day when they 
would no longer be needed. “Jerry.” he 
told his friend Ford, "I would vote to 
confirm you today." Because of the scan- 
dal-ridden climate of the times, howev- 
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HOUSE SPEAKER CARL ALBERT 
" Jeepers creepers.” 


er, Albert felt (and Ford agreed) that 
he had to order the Judiciary Commit- 
tee to be thorough in its investigation of 
Ford. But he rebuffed Democratic par- 
tisans who demanded that he delay 
House action until after the Senate acts. 
He explained: “I think I have a per- 
sonal and an official responsibility to do 
it as quickly as it can properly be done.” 
Last week he reluctantly directed 
the committee to conduct full hearings 
on whether Nixon should be impeached. 
Albert does not want to believe that im- 
peachment might happen. “I think it 
would be a traumatic experience for the 
nation," he says. “L would lean over 
backward to give the President the ben- 
efit of the doubt." Although he has gen- 
erally supported his foreign policies, Al 
bert has never admired Nixon as 
Nonetheless, he declares: “Tam3 
ing this out of animosity for Ni 
have an overwhelming con: : 
sponsibility to see that 
do our job.” 
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THE CONGRESS 


Everything You Wanted to Know About Impegg, 


It was last spring when Cohgressman 
Peter Rodino Jr. sensed initial stirrings 
of interest among House colleagues 1n 
impeachment. As chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, he set some of 
his staff to work on the subject. Slowly 
they gathered a stack of relevant ma- 
terials that has become a 718-page vol- 
ume, Impeachment—Selected Materials. 
The book has just been put on sale by 
the Government Printing Office ($4.40 
a copy). Demand for the first press run 
of 3,430 copies was so heavy that a sec- 
ond printing will start this week. 

The collection of documents, articles 
and official records ranges over a broad, 
historical terrain covering the impeach- 
ment of “all civil officers of the United 
States.” But it comes at a time when 
readers in and out of Congress will 
doubtlessly concentrate on its import for 
President Nixon. 


Having just revolted from an unim- 
peachable King, early Americans had 
passionate feelings about the subject of 
impeachment. They feared that an un- 
touchable President would turn into a ty- 
rant, yet worried that making him sub- 
ject to impeachment would destroy his 
ability to govern. Said Virginia’s Colo- 
nel George Mason at the Federal Con- 
vention: “No point is of more impor- 
tance than that the right of impeach- 
ment should be continued. Shall any 
man be above justice? Above all, shall 
that man be above it who can commit 
the most extensive injustice?” South 
Carolina’s Charles Pinckney countered 
that impeachment would enable the leg- 
islature to hold “a rod over the Exec- 
utive and by that means effectually de- 
stroy his independence.” 

There were other concerns as well. 
Massachusetts’ Rufus King thought that 
impeachment would compromise the 
separation and independence of “the 
three great departments of Govern- 
ment.” But “if he be not impeachable 
whilst in office,” worried North Caro- 
lina’s William Richardson Davie, “he 
will spare no efforts or means whatever 
to get himself re-elected.” 

Finally, by a vote of 8-2, the states 
concluded that the President would be 
impeachable, The ultimate constitution- 
al provision; “The President, Vice Pres- 
ident and all civil officers of the United 
States shall be removed from office on 
impeachment for, and conviction of 
treason, bribery or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors.” Impeachment was lim- 
ited to removal from office and disqual- 
ification from holding future office: any 
other punishment would require crim- 

inal proceedings in the courts, The Vice 
President and civil officers had been 
added as an afterthought. Throughout 
the impeachment debate, the founders’ 
wary eyes were almost exclusiv 
the President. But only once has Be full 
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machinery they designed been put into 
action—against President Andrew 
Johnson, who had come to office upon 
the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 
Contrary to the temper of the times, 
wrote Federal Judge Leon Yankwich in 
a 1938 law-review article, Johnson re- 
fused to “sanction extreme measures 
against the defeated South.” A flood of 
congressional resentment finally broke 
over him in 1868 after he tried to fire 
Edwin Stanton, Secretary of War and 
hard-line Reconstructionist, who had 
become an angry Johnson foe. 
Compounding the President’s trou- 
bles, Congress had passed a law forbid- 
ding such a removal without the con- 
sent of the Senate. Because the Senate 
had not consented, Stanton refused to 
give up his office. But the President 
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would not back off, confident that the 
Supreme Court would find Congress’ fir- 
ing restriction unconstitutional. Before 
any high-court determination, however 
the House voted eleven articles of im- 
peachment. With the Senate sitting as 
a trial court and presided over by the 
Chief Justice, the charges were prose- 
cuted by the “managers” from the 
House, one of whom elegantly defined 
an impeachable act as being “subversive 
of some fundamental or essential prin- 
ciple of government or highly prejudicial 
to the public interest.” The Senators 
failed by One vote to muster the nec- 
essary two-thirds majority, and the Pres- 
eat ues acquitted 
€ Johnson impeachme 
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PETITION IN FRONT OF WHITE HOUSE 
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to Ask 


jaywalking to the Executive Office 
Building, if they chose. Thus the House 
and Senate have what Hamilton termed 
“the awful discretion”—but it is not a 
discretion devoid of common sense or 
heedless of the past. Today there is broad 
agreement that impeachable miscon- 
duct must be “serious” or “grave.” 

Yet a critical uncertainty remains: 
Can the founding fathers’ concern about 
“maladministration in office" properly 
lead to impeachment? “High crimes and 
misdemeanors” was put in the impeach- 
ment clause when the framers agreed 
to replace the proposed “maladminis- 
tration.” James Madison shot down the 
latter with his much-quoted observation 
that “so vague a term will be equivalent 
to a [presidential] tenure during the 
pleasure of the Senate.” That seemed to 
be the end of maladministration, but, 
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staff. He could also be cited for the fir- 
ing of Archibald Cox. In addition to 
these, a number of other Nixon actions 
could conceivably provide the basis for 
articles of impeachment: 1) the alleg- 
edly unconstitutional 1969-70 secret 
bombing of Cambodia, 2) the impound- 
ment of congressionally authorized 
funds despite a growing array of lower 
court decisions against Nixon and 3) the 
meeting with Judge Matthew Byrne dur- 
ing the Ellsberg-Russo trial to discuss 
the FBI directorship. 

Vague Charges. Perhaps even 
more threatening to Nixon is the prec- 
edent set by the case of Florida Federal 
Judge Halsted Ritter. He was accused 
in six articles of impeachment of a va- 
riety of relatively serious financial of- 
fenses. But the Senate convicted him on 
only the seventh article, which charged 
that “the reasonable and probable con- 
sequence of [his] actions and conduct 
... 18 to bring his court into scandal and 
disrepute ... to the prejudice of public 
respect for and confidence in the fed- 
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“PRESIDENTIAL CRISIS CONVOCATION” IN BERKELEY 


as Selected Materials shows, Madison 
for one did not mean to eliminate the of- 
fense totally from consideration as im- 
peachable conduct. “If the President be 
connected, in any suspicious manner 
with.any person, and there be grounds 
to believe that he will shelter him,” or 
if he “neglects to superintend [subordi- 
nates’] conduct, so as to check their ex- 
cesses,” said Madison, the President can 
be impeached. He also noted: “Tf an un- 
worthy man be continued in office by 
an unworthy President, the House can 
at any time impeach the President." 
And “I contend that the wanton remov- 
al of meritorious officers would subject 
him to impeachment and removal. The 
latter two offenses hold a particular rel- 
evance and peril for Richard Nixon. 
Nixon could possibi aa pee E 
sponsible for such “unworthy” ai - 
tity as the break-in at the office of Dan- 
jiel Ellsbergs psychiatrist. especially 
since he has already accepted respon- 
sibility for the “improper actions of his 


bject him to impeachment and removal.” 


eral Judiciary, and to render him unfit 
to continue to serve as such judge.” 

House leaders in recent days have 
been looking over Ritters impeach- 
ment, and they are most interested in 
that seventh article. Says one Judiciary 
Committee insider: "Strike Ritters 
name and substitute Nixon's and you're 
in business." 

Despite the uncertainties of im- 
peaching a President on such vague 
charges, it could happen to Nixon. The 
reason is that, after all the legalities, 
technicalities and constitutionalities are 
settled, an impeachment is invariably a 
political action. It cannot be anything 
else. “The critical focus,” says Harvard's 
Berger, "should be therefore not on po- 
litical animus, for that is the nature of © 
the beast, but on whether Congress iS) 
proceeding" within proper limits: A 
US. considers again using its mi 
some political power, the Rodini 


It takes one to know one. Speaking 
at Briarcliff College in Briarcliff Man- 
or, N.Y., Journalist Tom Wolfe, 42, chid- 
ed lawyers on both sides of the Water- 
gate witness table for being impenetra- 
ble prose artists. For example, ‘Samuel 
Dash, a professor of law, I believe, says, 
‘Was this his own volitional action? 
When translated, he really means ‘Did 
he want to do it? " As for New Jour- 
nalism itself, Wolfe wasn’t abandoning 
the Kandy-Kolored circumlocutions 
that had made him famous, but he 
claimed he was never going to talk about 
them again. Or as euphuistic Wolfe put 
it: “I'm taking Trappist vows of silence. 
It will involve a media fast which will 
be permanent on the subject of the New 
Journalism. This is my final and ulti- 
mate statement on the subject.” 

a 

For Austrian Ethologist Konrad Lo- 
renz, a couple of shadows marred the 
sunny days following his capture of the 
1973 Nobel Prize for Physiology or Med- 
icine (TIME, Oct. 22). First a bunch of 
trigger-happy hunters shot 19 of his an- 
imal subjects: graylag geese living on his 
Grünau observation grounds. Then 
came the discovery that the $4,000 Schil- 
ler prize, which Lorenz won just after 
the Nobel, had come from a German 
neo-Nazi group, who presumably had 
misunderstood his analysis of violence 
in On Aggression. Turning the prize 
money over to Amnesty International, 
an organization that keeps tab on the 
number of political prisoners round the 
world, Lorenz was visibly angry. “My 
work has always been apolitical,” he de- 
clared. “But I am anticapitalist. The 
only politician I've admired is Alexander, 
Dubček.” 

u 

When Farah Diba, an Iranian Girl 
Scout, and basketball captain of her Te- 
heran school, married the Shah of Iran 
in 1959, Iranian women were tradition- 
ally considered to have “more hair than 
brains." However, by 1963 Farah's in- 
fluence on the Peacock Throne was ob- 
viously being felt: the Shah gave women 
the vote. Winding up a private visit to 
Paris, Empress Farah, 35, stopped off 
tosee the latest portrait of herself, a larg- 
er-than-life work by French Painter 
Edouard Mac'Avoy. The background 
shows Iran happily progressing toward 
the millennium: ancient columns min- 
gling with oil derricks, children learn- 
ing to read, Oriental rugs, exotic birds 
and cheerful workers. Farah diplomat- 

ically praised the portrait, “not because 
of the resemblance, but because I have 
an air both aware and serene ... and 
also because of the poetic background 
modern and social, just as I had hoped,” 
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John Ono Lennon, 33, and his wife 
Yoko Ono, 40, are busy at their RE 
tive careers on different sides of the con- 


tinent. In Hollywood, John is grooving’ 
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analbumito be released this week, called 
Mind Games, which includes such Len- 
non novelties as the three-second Nu- 
topian International Album; Bring on the 
Lucie; and Aisumasen (I'm Sorry). Back 
in Manhattan, Yoko opened a gig 1n an 
Upper East Side pub, delivering à pro- 
gram of her own non-songs, which she 
delivered off-key. As a feminist, didn't 
she feel exploited appearing in shiny 
black knee boots and hot pants? Replied 
Yoko: “Feminism can be too militant 
and, anyway, jeans can be sexier than 
hot pants." 
LI 

The young lieutenant colonel was 
not allowed by the bourgeois Polo fam- 
ily to visit their teen-age daughter Car- 
men. Displaying the determination that 
would later win him all of Spain, Fran- 
cisco Franco captured the girl's heart by 
tucking messages into the hatband of a 
mutual friend who then delivered the 
love letters to the bride-to-be. Last week 
Francisco, 80, and Carmen, 71, celebrat- 
ed their golden wedding anniversary 
with a formal Mass at the Pardo Pal- 
ace, attended by the Council of the 
Realm, most of the royal family and 
leading government figures. “A very qui- 
et family day," El Caudillo called it as 
he accepted congratulations for five dec- 
ades of "happy, virtuous, simple living." 

a 

Poor Butterfly. No less than Japan’s 
Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka is ac- 
cused by his own daughter Makiko, 29, 
of knocking her about. Remembering 
life with Father as a very happy one, 
Makiko nonetheless goes on to count her 
bruises in the weekly magazine, Yorni- 
uri. When she wanted to go to a U.S. 
high school, her father belted.her. The 
same thing happened when she wanted 
to become an actress. Because Makiko 
"talks too much," Premier Tanaka even 
advised her husband, musclebound 
Naonori Tanaka: “Beat her up once in 
a while to retain your prestige as a man." 
Whileshe was only confirming what for- 
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mer Premier Eisaku Sato's wife has al- 
ready revealed about Nipponese sexual 
politics, Makiko did hand reporters an 
irresistible opening line for the pugna- 
cious Premier's next press conference: 
*And when, Mr. Prime Minister, did you 
stop beating your wife?" 
a 

The Mom of Women’s Liberation, 
Betty Friedan, flew to Rome last week 
on the eve of the first meeting of the Vat- 
ican’s special study commission on the 
role of women in society. Friedan spent 
four minutes in a private audience with 
Pope Paul VI, urging him to accord wom- 
en “personhood.” The Pope thanked her 
for the work she had done on behalf of 
women and accepted as a gift a brass 
Women’s Lib symbol. Said Friedan to 
the Pope: “As you see, this makes a dif- 
ferent kind of cross.” Friedan avoided 
dogmatic issues like birth control and di- 
vorce, maintaining that “the meeting 
was the message.” But she did have one 
real ideological problem: whether she 
should cover her head. Rejecting what 
she described as a symbol of women’s in- 
feriority in Judeo-Christian culture, 
Betty compromised ona non-hat hat—a 
headband. 
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“That talented Austerlitz girl's lit- 
tle brother" was the way Fred Astaire, 
né Austerlitz, started out in vaudeville. 
But Fred, 74, has long since soft-shoed 
his big sister Adele, 75, into the shad- 
ows. Now Fred's career as he tapped 
his way from Omaha to Hollywood has 
been choreographed in Starring Fred 
Astaire (Dodd, Mead & Co). Making 
his theatrical debut as Roxane, Fred, 6, 
was the foil for Sister Adele's Cyrano 
de Bergerac in a junior production at 
their first dancing school in Manhattan. 
The tyro terpsichores are also glimpsed 
performing a bride-and-groom routine 
atop a prop wedding cake, with an in- 
cipiently suave Fred already puttin’ on 
his white tie, brushin’ off his top hat, 
dancin’ in his tails. 
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LINDA WITH LOVE-LACED SHOES 


“I’m Linda Lovelace,” says the long- 
haired actress hoarsely, “and I know 
what you want." However, before Los 
Angeles television viewers can jump to 
any conclusions, the porno-chic Deep 
Throat artist waves a man's oxford at 
them, and continues her spiel: "You're 
looking for comfort, variety and style. 
So I guess we have a lot in common. 
Like in shoes." It is the M. & J. Shoe 
Co. that has Linda Love-lacing up their 
product over the Southern California air 
waves, apparently reasoning that exploi- 
tation fits their purpose like—er—an old 
shoe. 

n 

On what may seem to some to be a 
dangerously suggestive circulation-pro- 
motion gimmick, Forbes magazine Pres- 
ident Malcolm Forbes, 54, has taken to 
the skies in a hot-air balloon. Deter- 
mined to become the first person to Cross 
the U.S. in a hot-air craft, Forbes took 
off from Coos Bay, Ore., on Oct, 4. Last 
week he set down on a farm near Es- 
bon, Kans., the geographical center of 
the country, which he figures to be about 
20 ballooning days from the New Jer- 
sey coast. Aeronaut Forbes is not drift- 
ing East on a wing and a prayer, how- 
ever. His entourage includes 16 people, 
a helicopter, a Corvair and a mobile 
home. 
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Westminster Abbey had never vi- 
brated tosuch a rhythm: 2,000 fans clap- 
ping as Edward Kennedy (“Duke”) El- 
lington, 74, danced and hand-clapped 
his way down the nave after giving a 
concert of a dozen new compositions of 
his own in honor of United Nations Day. 
Princess Margaret and Prime Ministe 
Edward Heath were among the E 
ton loyalists who heard the choi 
Royal College of Music and 
prano Alice Babs sing lyrics! 
found in the Anglican | 1 
a three-letter word for lo 
oled, *or is love a fc 
God?" 2 í 


Awards Beyond the Lab 


All too often the theoretical research 
of physicists and chemists is totally in- 
comprehensible to laymen. Yet their 
theories frequently lead to discoveries 
that dramatically change the course of 
everyday life. That relationship between 
the abstract and the practical was em- 
phasized last week by Sweden's Royal 
Academy of Sciences. It awarded the 
1973 Nobel prizes in physics and chem- 
istry, worth $120,000 apiece, to five scl- 
entists whose achievements not only 
have had a major impact on their fields 
of study but also are already producing 
practical fallout beyond the lab. 

Half the physics prize is to be 
divided between Japanese-born Leo 
Esaki, 48, of IBM's Thomas J. Watson 
Research Center in New York and Nor- 
wegian-born Ivar Giaever, 44, of G.E.’s 
Research and Development Center in 
Schenectady, N.Y. The other half goes 
to Welsh-born Brian D. Josephson, 33, 
of Cambridge University. In a series of 
brilliant experiments and calculations, 
the three scientists explored different as- 
pects of a phenomenon that has become 
increasingly significant in modern elec- 
tronics: electron “tunneling,” the pas- 
sage of electrons through insulating ma- 
terial that, according to classical physics, 
they should not be able to penetrate. 

In 1957 Esaki, then a young re- 
searcher with the Sony Corp. in Tokyo, 
was working on semiconductors—crys- 
talline substances that ordinarily are 
poor conductors of electricity unless im- 
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purities are added to them. After ex- 
perimenting with various chemicals, 
Esaki was able to produce a sample with 
which he demonstrated that tunneling 
can occur in semiconductors—some- 
thing that had been suspected but never 
proved. Esaki's tiny gadget, called a tun- 
nel diode, quickly found use as a switch- 
ing device in electronic applications, 
performing much faster than a vacuum 
tube or even a transistor. 

Key Elements. The next step was 
taken by Giaever in 1960. A former me- 
chanical engineer who was working on 
a doctorate in physics, he showed that 
tunneling can also take place in super- 
conductors, materials that lose all resis- 
tance to electrical currents when chilled 
close to absolute zero. In 1962 Joseph- 
son, then a 22-year-old graduate student 
at Cambridge, applied the mathematics 
of modern quantum physics to predict 
two significant effects that now bear his 
name; 1) that electrons can tunnel back 
and forth through an insulator separat- 
ing adjacent superconductors even when 
there is no voltage present—an idea to- 
tally at odds with the behavior of elec- 


tricity at ordinary temperature; and 2) , 


that if a voltage is applied across layers 
of superconductors and insulators, it will 
produce an ultrahigh-frequency alter- 
nating current. Devices based on the Jo- 
sephson effects have already been used 
to measure natural phenomena like 
magnetic fields with unprecedented pre- 
cision. In the future they may be the key 
elements in extremely high-speed super- 
cooled computers (TIME, March 12). 
The prize in chemistry 

went to Ernst Otto Fischer, 54, 

of Munich's Technical Univer- 

sity and Geoffrey Wilkinson, 

52, of London University's Im- 

perial College of Science and 
Technology. Working inde- 
pendently, the two men ex- 

plored organometallic com- 
pounds, a marriage of hydro- 

carbon compounds with metals 

like iron and chromium. Al- 

though such unusual combina- 
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Tale of the Comet 


Hidden from earthly view 
glare of the sun for the past few 
the recently discovered comet, Kaif 
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Presidents and the Tube 


President Nixon’s abrupt schedule 
changes kept the three TV networks off 
balance last week. First they had to go 
through the motions of sweeping aside 
an estimated $250,000 worth of prime- 
time programs for a Wednesday night 
speech on the Watergate tapes case. 
Then the White House decided on a 
Thursday night press conference in- 
stead. Preoccupation with the Middle 
East problem put that off until Friday. 
At no time did TV executives, or any- 
one else, question the President's right 
to a national audience of 60 million or 
more when he wanted it. 

Indeed, so automatic has presiden- 
tial access to television become that most 
people take it for granted. But in Pres- 
idential Television, a Twentieth Century 
Fund Report published last week (Ba- 
sic Books; $8.95), three authors argue 
that the tube has seriously tipped con- 
stitutional checks and balances in favor 
of the Executive Branch. Written by 
Newton Minow, FCC chairman in the 
Kennedy Administration, John Bartlow 
Martin, an author and a former Am- 
bassador to the Dominican Republic, 
and Lee Mitchell, an attorney special- 
izing in communications law, Presiden- 
tial Television urges a thorough reform 
of broadcasting regulations before the 
President's “electronic throne" becomes 
all too real. 

Carefully Rehearsed. “Presiden- 
tial television,” they write, “means the 
ability to appear simultaneously on all 

national radio and television networks 
at prime, large-audience evening hours, 
virtually whenever and however the 
President wishes.” Such appearances 
can be deceiving. In 1954, for instance, 
Dwight Eisenhower participated in a 
televised “dialogue” with his Cabinet 
that was presented as a spontaneous ex- 
change. Actually, the session had been 
carefully rehearsed and scripted. 

Whatever the format, use of the elec- 
tronic prerogatives has increased as- 
toundingly. Nixon has had more prime- 
time exposure than any predecessor; in 
his first 18 months in office he appeared 


. during choice hours as often as Eisen- 


hower, John Kennedy and Lyndon 
Johnson combined during comparable 
periods of their Administrations. Nei- 
ther the Congress, the courts nor the 
party out of power has kept pace with 
the Executive's ability to commandeer 
free air time in the format of his choice. 

Legislators and opposition leaders 
frequently do show up on television. But 
these appearances are almost never car- 
ried simultaneously on all networks. In- 
stead, opponents of presidential policies 
usually are squirreled away in film clips 
on news shows or sternly interrogated 
by reporters on Sunday interview pro- 
SAGA The FCC has consistently ruled 
that "fairness" is achieved when tele- 
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vision merely gives exposure to oppo- 
sition viewpoints; the authors contend 
that the networks must do more. They 
must give spokesmen opposed to the 
President comparable time and an equal 
chance at a nationwide audience. 

The authors admit the difficulty of 
finding a single voice for the 535 mem- 
bers of Congress, or for an opposition 
party in which members are jockeying 
for leadership. But they point out that 
TV coverage of congressional hearings 
—such as the Watergate proceedings 
this summer—has often had great im- 
pact on public opinion. They urge the in- 
troduction of cameras on the floor of the 
House and Senate, where at least four 
times a year the three networks could 
broadcast prime-time debates on major 
issues. They balk at a similar electronic 
invasion of the Supreme Court, but urge 
that the court’s rulings be covered in 
greater depth. 

Other recommendations include: a 
set amount of network time for major 
presidential candidates, paid for by the 
Government; an automatic right for the 
opposition party to respond to any TV 
speeches made by a President within ten 
months of a presidential election or 
within 90 days of congressional elec- 
tions; quarterly prime-time debates be- 
tween major party spokesmen. In the- 
ory, at least, such measures would 
prevent Presidents from hogging the 
screen. But enacting the reforms would 
bea complex and controversial business. 
Meanwhile, are Americans now as vul- 
nerable to White House brainwashing 
as Presidential Television suggests? Per- 
haps not. Despite their heavy use of TV, 
Johnson and Nixon hardly proved that 
air-wave blitzes alone can shape nation- 
al opinion. However much use they 
make of the tube, future Presidents may 
well decide that TV is not a panacea 
for their public relations problems. 
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Sexist Texts 


Ya 


“You're certainly not up to a man s 


work, so you ll start as a scrubwoman. 
— From a Science Research 
Associates third-grade reader 


"Oh, Raymond, boys are much brav- 
er than girls." 

—From a Harper & Row 

fourth-grade reader 


Since the beginning of public educa- 
tion in the U.S., male-chauvinist piggery 
has been rearing its snout, mostly unno- 
ticed, in the millions of textbooks that 
teach children reading, writing and, 
more subtly. the roles they will later play 
as adult men and women. In reaction, 
feminists around the country have, for 
the past few years, been mounting a 
headlong attack on publishers and 
school boards. This fall, through a com- 
bination of legal actions, political pres- 
sure and cogent research papers, the lib- 
erationists are beginning to win a few 


PAGE FROM A CALIFORNIA PRIMER 


“She can not skate,” said Mark. 
"I can help her. 

I want to help her. 

Look at her, Mother. 


Just look at her. 


She is just like a girl. 
She gives up.” 
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skirmishes, though not the war, against 


sex stereotyping in schoolbooks. 

Since federal funds help to pay for 
textbooks, it is argued that school boards 
using sexist texts may be sued under Ti- 
tle IX of the Education Amendments 
Act of 1972, which forbids sex discrim- 
ination in federally funded educational 
programs. The first such suit was 
brought last May in Michigan by a group 


` called the Committee to Study Sex Dis- 
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crimination in the Kalamazoo Public 
Schools. After studying twelve readers 
for Grades 1 through 6, the committee 
filed a complaint with the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. The 
complaint alleges, among other charges, 
that 8095 of the leading characters in 
the reading series are boys or men, that 
the pronoun "she" is not introduced in 
the pre-primer series until the third vol- 
ume, that women are "portrayed pre- 
dominately as mothers, nurses, librar- 
ians, storekeepers . . ." 

HEW has still not acted on the com- 
plaint, hoping that the problem can be 
solved by voluntary compliance. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, the publisher of the readers 
in- question, has already had its con- 
Sciousness raised enough to cooperate 
with the Kalamazoo school-system task 
force, which produced a 154-page hand- 
book as an antidote to its textbooks. The 
handbook will go to teachers this week; 
it gives page-by-page, line-by-line sug- 
gestions to them for changes when they 
discuss the stories. For example, it is rec- 
ommended that after reading a certain 
story, the teacher will say: "Let's read 
the story again, substituting Nan for 
Dan. Isn't it just as much fun?" Or the 
teacher might pose the following prob- 
lem after another tale: “Suppose Ben’s 
mother worked as.a policewoman and 
was gone most of the day. How might 
he get her to take him to the zoo?” 
Houghton Mifflin is considering making 
a number of these changes in the next 
edition of their readers. 

_ Similar pressures are being exerted 
in localities from coast to coast. New 
Jersey's Women on Words and Images 
an offshoot of a local chapter of the Na- 
tional Organization for Women, has sold 
20,000 copies to date of its anti-stereo- 
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ED INTO NASA CENTRIFUGE FOR SIMULATED-ENTRY TEST 


when they could rest on one elbow. Diet 
was carefully controlled and such foods 
as vanilla, bananas, pineapple, coffee 
and tea—all of which contain chemicals 
that might interfere with interpretations 
of physiological reactions—were forbid- 
den. Boredom was relieved by TY, ste- 
reo, books and, according to a NASA 
press release, “a lot of needlework by 
the participants.” 

A prime concern of the experiment- 
ers was the effect of weightlessness on 
the circulatory system, particularly the 
tendency of the heart to grow "lazy" in 
space. Thus after bedrest, which is in- 
tended to simulate zero gravity, the 
adaptability of the nurses’ circulatory 
system was tested by placing a bag tight- 
ly around the lower body and pumping 
the air out. This created a partial vac- 
uum, which tends to concentrate the 
blood in the lower part of the body and 
to create the effects of gravity on as- 
tronauts who have just returned to earth. 
The bed rest was also followed by plac- 
ing the women in a centrifuge and whirl- 
ing them at three Gs for as long as 
they could endure it; that simulated re- 
entry. They also rode bicycle trainers 
as long as possible to determine their ox- 
ygen intake. The results of the tests have 
shown NASA that women can make 
space flights. Encouraged by this suc- 
cess, the doctors plan to broaden their 
program to include prospective passen- 
gers 40 to 60 years of age. 


Red Cell Mystery 


The experiments on the Air Force 
nurses shed no new light on a major 
medical mystery of the space age, which 
was described last week by Physician- 
Astronaut Joseph Kerwin: loss of 6% to 
20% of the body's red blood cells in space 
and a delay in replacing them after re- 
turning to earth. “The plasma starts 


going immediately,” Kerwin told the 
American Academy of Pediatrics in 
Chicago, "and the red blood cells fol- 
low." Kerwin, who was responsible for 
medically monitoring his mates on Sky- 
lab 1, also found that loss of blood fluid 
—and muscle tissue—was so great that 
the thigh and calf actually shrank. 

NASA doctors now know that the loss 
does not result from a destruction of red 
blood cells but from a shutdown of pro- 
duction facilities in the bone marrow. 
Upon returning to gravity, the body re- 
quires one to five weeks to start up pro- 
duction again. “Medically,” says NASA 
Flight Surgeon Charles Ross, “that is 
one for the sleuths." 

One hypothesis: the body is fooled 
in space. It feels good but, some doctors 
‘suggest, does not recognize its anemia. 
Another suspicion is that zero G alters 
the way the blood flows to the internal 
organs. This could result, for example, 
in reduced stimulation of the kidneys, 
which produce a hormone to trigger red 
blood cell manufacture. 

Despite the mystery, NASA doctors 
seem generally elated by the human 


- body's reaction to the long Skylab voy- 


ages. Loss of bone calcium was insig- 
nificant, work capacity was essentially 
unchanged, appetite remained high, and 
sleep came easily. Even the blood prob- 
lem may turn out to be a simple matter 
of the body's adapting to a new con- 
dition. “Lets take the position of the 
devils advocate,” says Philip C. John- 
son Jr, a Baylor College of Medicine 
consultant for NASA on blood studies. 
“We're not sure the drop of red blood 
cells might not be the best thing 
space.” All told, the doctors, and. 
space agency, are incr y 

tic about man's—and won 
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Epic at the Met : 


*I have just completed the poem and 
score of Les Troyens, an opera In five 
acts," wrote Hector Berlioz in his mem- 
oirs in 1858. "What is to become of this 
immense work?" There was enough re- 
alism in Berlioz's idealistic nature for 
him to know full well that the fate of 
Les Troyens lay, in more ways than one, 
in the hands of the gods. Little did he 
know that they would decree a century 
of neglect. 

The text of Les Troyens was drawn 
from Virgil's Aeneid by Berlioz himself. 
It is an Iliadic arch that spans the siege 
of Troy, the death of the Trojan women 
and Aeneas’ departure to establish 
Rome. Indisputably the most epic of all 
grand operas, it has not yet achieved 
the popularity of Boris Godunov or Otel- 
lo, but it is on its way. Britain's Covent 
Garden has successfully done it twice. 
The earlier English production, in 1957, 
was the first full staging in a single eve- 
ning that even approximated the com- 
posers original intentions. (Berlioz 
broke it up into two shorter operas but 
could manage to get only one staged.) 
Covent Garden's second version, in 
1969, produced among other things, the 
definitive Philips recording by Conduc- 
tor Colin Davis. Boston's indefatigable 
Sarah Caldwell staged it as two operas 
last year. But the Metropolitan Opera 
studiously avoided Les Troyens, largely 
because former General Manager Sir 
Rudolf Bing considered it a bore. Last 
week the big day—or rather the long 
night—finally arrived. The essentially 
uncut performance lasted just under five 
hours, including two 30-minute inter- 
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missions during which, precedent of 
precedents, ham sandwiches were sold 
(for $1.25) to the tired and hungry in 
the grand tier. 

Les Troyens’ music is at once del- 
icately concentrated and surcharged 
with an agitato inner flame. It isasshort- 
winded as Mozart and as elongated as 
Wagner; rarely does Berlioz repeat him- 
self, yet he spins out one duet (Cassan- 
dra and her lover Coroebus) for 15 min- 
utes. Never a piker in such matters, 
Berlioz made heroic stage demands that 
included hunters on horseback, ships 
sailing out of a harbor, a stream that 
turns into a “roaring waterfall" and, of 
course, à large wooden horse. 

The Mets new production, con- 
ceived by Stage Director Nathaniel 
Merrill and executed by Set Designer 
Peter Wexler, has its curious faults. For 
example, Merrill has unaccountably 
confined Dido and Aeneas to a bed- 
chamber when they should be strolling 
under the stars while singing Berlioz's 
interpolation of “In such a night as this" 
from Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice. 
In most other respects, the production 
is a visual extravaganza that at long last 
brings the Met fully into the 20th cen- 
tury. Rear slides and film vivify all the 
big moments, from the fall of Troy to 
the lovers' amorous romp in the woods. 
Loudspeakers bellow forth the sepul- 
chral voices of such eminent ghosts as 
Hector and Priam. Wexler's sets (prim- 


itive masonry at Troy, fish nets and ves- ' 


selsat Carthage) move quickly and mag- 
ically, like protagonists in the drama. 
Making his debut as the Met's new 
music director, Czech-born Rafael Ku- 
belik, 59, chose a lustrous cast (notably 
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assorted ladies. From 1906 to 1912 he 
lived with Portuguese Cellist Guilher- 
mina Suggia. In 1914 he married an 
American singer named Susan Metcalfe 
with whom he lived for 14 years, ' 

Nobody was a more unlikely virtu- 
oso. Stubby, growing bald even in his 
20s, he lacked the flowing hair, the spat- 
ulated long fingers, the panache of the 
classical virtuoso—in fact, with his owl- 
ish eyes and rimless gold spectacles, he 
looked like a bank clerk. But he pros- 
pered and did his best for his homeland. 
He founded an orchestra for Barcelona 
and supported it until it became self-sus- 
taining. Then Francisco Franco's sei- 
zure of power changed Casals’ life. He 
played or conducted numberless con- 
certs for the Loyalist cause. Eventually 
he moved to Prades, a French village 
across the border from Catalonia, where 
he endured World War II, doing what 
he could for the Spanish refugees. 

At war's end, Casals began a trium- 
phant tour of England. But after six 
months, he discovered that none of the 
victorious allies were going to do much 
of anything about Franco. In sorrow and 
disillusion, he announced that he would 
make no more commercial appearances 
*as long as my country is not free." He 
later said: “I knew that in a world where 
cynicism widely held sway, my action 
would hardly affect the course of the na- 
tions—it was, after all, only the action 
ofa single individual. But how else could 
Lact? One has to live with oneself." 

For three years, Casals endured his 
silence. Then Violinist Alexander 
Schneider urged him to play and/or con- 
duct in Prades itself to celebrate the 
200th anniversary of Bach’s death. Thus 
the Prades Festivals were born. They be- 
came both a rite and a homage to the 
musician and the man. 

Sacred Idea. In 1956 he moved to 
Puerto Rico, the native land of his last 
wife, Martita. She had come to him in 
France as a pupil, and they fell in love. 
When they were married, she was 20, he 
was 80. Casals was aware of the incon- 
gruity of their ages. “A bridegroom is not 
usually 30 years older than his father-in- 
law,” he noted wryly. But Martita fussed 
over him and dealt with visitors to their 
modest house on the outskirts of Rio Pie- 
dras, and accompanied him every year 
to Marlboro, Vt., where he conducted 
and held master classes. 

At home, he rose at dawn, trudged a 
few hundred yards down the beach hold- 
ing an umbrella over his head to shield 
his sensitive eyes from sunlight, then 
came back and played a Bach prelude or 
fugue on the piano as a “benediction on 
the house.” 

When he died last week at the age of 
96, the world mourned the loss ofa great 
musician. It also mourned the loss of a 
man of magnificent simplicity and integ- 
rity. “Iam a man first, an artist second, 
he once said. “As a man, my first obli- 
gation is to the welfare of my fellow men. 
My contribution to world peace may be 
small. But at least I will have given all I 
can to an idea I hold sacred.” : 


Married. Paul Zindel, 36, former 
high school chemistry teacher whose 
play, The Effect of Gamma Rays on Man- 
in-the-Moon Marigolds, won the Pulitzer 
Prize in 1971; and Bonnie Hildebrand, 
30, screenwriter and former public re- 
lations officer for the Cleveland Play 
House, where she and Zindel first met; 
he for the first time, she for the second; 
in London. 

a 

Married. Neil Simon, 46, habitually 
successful playwright (Barefoot in the 
Park, The Odd Couple, The Sunshine 
Boys); and Marsha Mason, 31, screen ac- 
tress (Blume in Love) and one of eight 
cast members of The Good Doctor (the 
latest Simon show); both for a second 
time; in Manhattan. 

a 

Died. Abebe Bikila, 40, supple Ethi- 
opian who became the first black Af- 
rican to win an Olympic gold medal 
when he won the marathon in his bare 
feet in Rome in 1960 and the only ath- 
lete to win the event twice in a row with 
his victory in Tokyo in 1964; of a brain 
hemorrhage; in Addis Ababa. An Ethi- 
opian national hero and member of Em- 
peror Haile Selassie’s elite Imperial 
Guard, Bikila missed the hat trick in 
Mexico City in 1968 because of a 
strained ankle. He was paralyzed from 
the waist down as the result of an auto 
collision in 1969. 


a 
Died. Sir Alan Cobham, 79, pioneer 
of commercial aviation in the 1920s and 
'30s, who originated the probe-and- 
drogue mid-air refueling system still in 
use today; in Bournemouth, England. 
Determined to demonstrate the feasibil- 
ity of long-distance flying, Cobham and 
his wife in 1927 successfully completed 
a 23,000-mile flight around Africa in a 
1,400-h.p. “flying boat." 
u 


Died. Don Francisco, 82, a dynam- 
ic adman whose work for the Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers Exchange (now Sun- 
kist Growers) in the 1920s helped peel 
the ornamental character from the or- 
ange and place it on American break- 
fast tables as a daily necessity; of can- 
cer; in Amagansett, N.Y. 

LI 


Died. Semyon M. Budenny, 90, Rus- 
sian war hero celebrated in song and 
story for his guerrilla cavalry exploits 
during the Russian civil war of 1918- 
21; in Moscow. A chunky, instinctive 
fighter with an elaborate mustache, Bu- 
denny was named one of the original 
Red Army field marshals in 1935 and 
commanded the ill-fated southern army 
during World War II. Budenny won: ' 
Order of Lenin eight times, most 
ly in April of this year. 
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JOSHUA LEADING ISRAELITE CHARGE 


Abraham's Children 


From the beginnings of history, 
when many of his favorite gods were 
gods of war, man has invoked the deity 
in battle. Medieval Crusaders cut 
their way toward Jerusalem—some- 
times through fellow Christians—shout- 
ing "Deus vult!" (God wills it!). Yankee 
soldiers in the Civil War marched into 
battle singing about God's "terrible swift 
sword." In World War II, both sides felt 
that God was behind them: Wehrmacht 
soldiers fought with GOTT MIT UNS em- 
blazoned on their belt buckles; Amer- 
icans were urged to “praise the Lord and 
pass the ammunition." 

The war between Israel and the 
Arab nations around it has stronger re- 
ligious overtones than have most mod- 
ern conflicts. There are, of course, the 
more expectable rites: Egyptian tanks 
rolled into the desert equipped with met- 
al-jacketed copies of the Koran, Islam's 
book of divine revelation; in Jerusalem, 
soldiers carrying machine guns prayed 
before the Wailing Wall. But political 
and spiritual leaders have emphasized 
deeper spiritual dynamics. 

Outraged that the Egyptian attack 
was launched on Yom Kippur, the sol- 
emn Jewish Day of Atonement, Israeli 
Foreign Minister Abba Eban called it 
“blasphemous.” The Grand Sheik Abd- 
el Halim Mahmoud, Egypt’s highest re- 
ligious authority, proclaimed the war a 
jihad, a holy war. “We are fighting as 
the early Moslems fought against the in- 


T fidels," he declared in Cairo's Al Azhar 


mosque. "AII the dead in battle are sure 
of paradise.” In Saudi Arabia, the In- 
€rior Ministry urged its citizens to “de- 
stroy the enemies of religion.” 
Arab political leaders generally 
avoided calling the battle a holy war. 
In fact, the conflict with Israel is much 
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MOHAMMED COMMANDING ARAB FOLLOWERS 


more complicated. Both Sides possess in- 
tense national and ethnic pride. Thus 
some Arab Christians as well as Mos- 
lems are committed to the Arab cause; 
many Jews who are not at all religious 


have died for Israel. Yet the majority of . 


the combatants belong to two of the 
world's major religions, and they are on 
opposite sides. 

Both religions have traditionally ex- 
erted a powerful, homogenizing influ- 
ence on their, followers. Jews may be 
blonds from Sweden or dark-skinned 
Yemenites, but they share an ethnic and 
often spiritual identity. Arabs may be 
tent-pitching Bedouins or Cairo busi- 
nessmen, but many of them turn in 
prayer toward Mecca five times a day. 
Even in those countries that observe sep- 
aration of church and state, religion 
plays a significant role in the life and at- 
titudes of their societies. 

Both peoples, their scriptures tell 
them, are the children of that primeval 
patriarch Abraham: the Arabs the off- 
spring of his son Ishmael, the Jews of 
his son Isaac. Both hammered out their 
visions of a single God in the forge of 
the desert, and both fought to win a 
Stronghold for those visions against the 
tribes of idolators then around them. 

. Almost 2,000 years before Islam's 
rise, the ancient Jews took possession 
of their promised land under the rubric 
of divine command, As recorded in the 
Book of Deuteronomy, the idolators oc- 
cupying the area were to be annihilated 
completely: men, women, children, “as 
the Lord your God commanded you,” 
Such enemies were herem—proscribed 
abominations whose pagan practices 
threatened contagion. History is unclear 
how often this “commandment” was 
carried out, but Joshua seems to have ap- 
plied it with vigor against Canaan. 

The concept of herem had died out 
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Then a few months 480, a catalogue 

of a show called “Royal Art of Cam- 
eroon,” mounted at Dartmouth College 
reached Evan Schneider, a longtime 
Kom scholar and a member of the Peace 
Corps in Cameroon. There. resplendent 
in full color on the cover, was the lost 
Afo-A-Kom. It had been lent to Dart- 
mouth by its new owner, Aaron Fur- 
man, a respected Manhattan dealer in 
primitive art, and it was reportedly on 
sale for $60,000. 
À Beyond Money. It was no surprise 
in Cameroon that the statue was in the 
U.S. (The U.S. embassy had been asked 
to discuss the matter with the Camer- 
oon government in August.) But the new 
publicity about the sculpture caused a 
stir. Last week Thaddeus Nkuo, first sec- 
retary of Cameroon in Washington and 
himself a Kom, demanded its return, ex- 
plaining: “It is beyond money, beyond 
value. It is the heart of the Kom, what 
unifies the tribe, the spirit of the nation. 
what holds us together. It is not an ob- 
ject of art for sale, and could not be.” : 

Embattled Dealer Furman retreated 
behind his lawyer but declared that he 
was "not inclined to return it or to sell 
it back." He had bought it for a five-fig- 
ure sum from an “impeccable dealer," 
probably in France, though Furman de- 
clined to say. His story, as reported by 
the Times, had the intricacy of plausi- 
bility. He had first been told by the go- 
between that the statue was being of- 
fered for sale by the King of Kom. 
Furman paid for it, it was delivered to 
him some time in 1966, then he was told 
that the King had changed his mind. 
Says Furman: ^I shipped it back, and 
my check to my agent was torn up. That 
was the last I heard of it for six months. 
I got another letter saying that the King 
had cooled off and was in a position to 
sell again. Then I bought it.” 

Was the Afo-A-Kom stolen? Or, as 
the organizers of the Dartmouth show 
suggested, was it sold by the King or 
someone in his family? This second the- 
ory was supported by the fact that small- 
er “sacred objects" have been sold off 
by past Fons of Kom in exchange for 
such commodities as zinc roofing and a 
Land Rover. Cameroon’s Ambassador 
to the U.S., François-Xavier Tchoungui. 
thinks otherwise: “We cannot avoid the 
fact that the Afo-A-Kom was stolen," 
he says. “We cannot believe that a chief 
could sell his own totem." 

In this specific instance, the ques- 
tion scarcely matters, since with all the 
diplomatic hassle, the statue may well 
be returned to Kom, perhaps with com- 
pensation to Furman. Even $0. it will 
leave moot the questions that more and 
more agitate the art world: Can or 
should even a legitimate owner sell an 
art object outside his own country if it 
is declared a national treasure, and can 
an art dealer legitimately buy it, in good 
faith, for mere cash? X 


Capital Growth 
Company S.A. 


Notice is hereby given of the 
Annual General Meeting of 
Shareholders to be held in 
the offices of the Company 
in Edificio Lachner, San José, 
Costa Rica, Central America 
at. 9:00 a.m. on December 
3rd, 1973. 
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The Jubilant Farmers 


Food prices remain a pain in the pock- 
etbook, and shortages of canned goods 
are showing up in the supermarkets (see 
box following page), but America's new- 
ly fat and happy farmers are jubilant. 
With the notable exception of cotton, 
which is expected to be 446 behind last 
year's crop, never before has there been 
so much to harvest. Midwest farms are 
producing such quantities of grain and 
golden soybeans that equipment dealers 
cannot get enough storage bins for them. 
Even though a month of above-normal 
rainfall slowed the start of the harvest 
in the grain belt, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture forecasts record crops of 
5.8 billion bu. of corn (up 4% from last 
year), 1.6 billion bu. of soybeans (up 
24%), 1.7 billion bu. of wheat (up 12%). 
The department predicts increased har- 
vests of many vegetables and fruits, 
though in some cases not enough to meet 
insatiable demand. 

Present Wealth. Farmersare reap- 
ingsome of the highest prices in U.S. his- 
tory. For example, durum wheat—used 
in noodles and spaghetti—has sold as 
high as $9 per bu., almost five times as 
much as a year earlier. The Department 
of Agriculture estimates that farmers' 
overall net income this year will total 
$25 billion, up more than $5 billion from 
1972, which was a year of record pros- 
perity. Exclaims Junaida Dibbet of 
Sioux Center, Iowa: “I'll tell you how 
good a year this is! We've been farming 
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for 30 years, and we finally remodeled 
our house." Adds her husband Richard: 
“Got me a tractor too, with air condi- 
tioning and a radio.” ^ 

Rural towns are suddenly booming. 
In Devils Lake, N. Dak., sales have dou- 
bled at Bill Bergstrom's Lake Chevrolet, 
the Western State Bank has a record 
$8,000,000 in deposits, and the local 
John Deere dealer cannot keep up with 
new orders. Perhaps the busiest man in 
town is Accountant Curtis Brekke, who 
does the federal tax returns of about 
1,000 wheat farmers. This year his cli- 
ents are obsessed with finding ways to 
spread out their ample earnings for tax 
purposes. “For all the years they never 
had the big money. they didn't pay much 
income tax, and they think it should stay 
that way,” he says. “The thought of hav- 
ing to pay the Government $5,000 at a 
shot sends them into a panic.” Declares 
Farmer Bob Garske, 49: “Td rather hold 
my wheat and borrow money at 7% to 
live on than sell it and have to pay a 
30% income tax.” 

Farmers rejoice in their record crops 
—and incomes—in many ways: 

> Bob Plemel Jr., 43, figures that he 
could gross $100,000 on his share of the 
2,300 acres that he farms in Ramsey 
County, N. Dak. He has set off on a buy- 
ing spree that city people may consider 
peculiar. New machines are the Cad- 
illacs of a farmer’s life. Already, Plemel 
has bought a $1,400 gardening tractor 
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the exporter ultimately has no buyer, the 
phantom orders will be canceled, 

Farmers have little sympathy for the 
housewives. Explains Devils Lake’s Bob 
Garske: “I see this Bella Abzug thinks 
cheap food is a right. Do people really 
believe that? Do they know we're out 
here working? Maybe with these prices 
farmers can live now like city people 
have been living for years.” 

Future Bounty. Other farmers are 
obsessed with the thought voiced by 
North Dakota Farmer Bob Weed: “It’s 
gotta be temporary. It’s Just too good to 
last.” Secretary of Agriculture Earl Butz 
explains: “Farmers remember 1967, 
when we were talking about the need 
to feed the world. We drew all the stops 
on the farm and asked for full produc- 
tion. That was just before the ‘green rev- 
olution’ took hold in India and Paki- 
stan and demand in the US. slowed 
down.” The miscalculation created 
enormous surpluses—and low prices for 


Tomatoes 


ical feed costs have caused many dairy- 
men to sell off their cows for hamburg- 
er. To hold down feed costs, some 
farmers are serving their cows ground 
newspaper and orange peels. On that 
diet, cows give a lot less milk. Butter 
production is down 18% below last 
year’s and the Administration is con- 
sidering opening the door to limited 
imports of foreign butter to increase 
supplies. 

Bread prices will be squeezed even 
higher by the continuing pressure of US. 
and foreign demand on the American 
wheat crop. Wheat prices to bakers have 
doubled in a year, to about $12 a hun- 
dredweight, and there is no indication 
of any decline soon. Says John McCar- 
thy, an executive of American Bakeries 
Co. “We're now talking about an 8% 
to 9% price increase across the board.” 
Raisin bread will all but disappear this 
year; heavy rains ruined the raisin grape 
crop as it was drying, driving up the 
price more than 50% to $700 per ton. 
At that price few bakers can afford 
them. A shortage of sesame seeds will 
denude the seeded hamburger bun. Be- 
cause turkey has become a popular sub- 
stitute for more expensive meat, flocks 
are smaller than they have been in any 
fourth quarter in the past decade. The 
result: the birds will retail at anywhere 
from 75¢ to $1.09 a pound, up sharply 
from last year. À 

; bes too, are plagued with 
shortages because production of farm 
machinery has fallen behind huge de- 
mand. Fertilizer is scarce because nat- 
ural gas deposits have been badly de- 
pleted; the inc reasingly costly gas 1S used 
to manufacture ammonia, the source of 
virtually all nitrogen crop nutrients. 
Worldwide demand has also boomed the 
price of phosphates, used in other types 
of fertilizers. Last week the Government 


farmers. But, Butz claims, “the situation 
is different now. In spite of the current 
distress in the Middle East, there is à 
worldwide boom in purchasing power, 
more stable. conditions and long-range 
prospects for easing of tensions like we 
haven't had in years." 

Indeed, the improvement in the 
farmer's lot will probably last for many 
years. Prospects are strong that world 
demand for food will continue to grow 
rapidly, auguring a good return for farm- 
ers—and stiff prices for shoppers—in 
the foreseeable future. Simultaneously, 
farm output will rise because the Gov- 
ernment, in a historic and long-overdue 
policy shift, will no longer pay farmers 
to hold down production. Butz warns 
farmers to expect shortages of fertilizers 
and of propane gas used to dry grains. 
But barring drought, blight or flood, the 
men and women on the land can look ^ 
forward to an even fatter harvest and 
richer incomes next year. 
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exempted fertilizer from price controls 
asan incentive to producers to increase 
perilously depleted stocks. 

On top of all this, the railroads, in a 
reprise of last year's disastrous perfor- 
mance, will probably not be able to move 
this year's harvest from farms to mar- 
kets with anything like the speed nec- 
essary. The lines are still straining to 
finish carrying last year’s big foreign 
grain orders from farm-belt elevators to 
ports. The profit-starved railroads refuse 
to invest in huge fleets of covered hop- 
per cars, and there is a chronic short- 
age of trains. To make optimum use of 
their cars, the lines are concentrating 
on serving the bigger grain elevators and 
leaving smaller, out-of-the-way eleva 
tors isolated. Their grain i 
accessible to consumers 
destroyed by blight—and 
ary consequences aj 
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JAPAN 


Line of Boiling Riders 


Streaking at 125 miles an hour along 
the 420-mile scenic route between 
Tokyo and the central city of Okaya- 
ma, Japan's gleaming, automated bul- 
let trains have long been a keen source 
of pride to the country and the envy of 
railroad men the world over. Yet, be- 
neath the bright image of the Shinkan- 
sen, or bullet express, most of the coun- 
trys rail service, operated by. the 
government-owned Japanese National 
Railways, is a tangled, money-losing 
mess of aged equipment, angry employ- 
ees and boiling riders. So bad is the trou- 
ble that a few weeks ago, JNR Pres- 
ident Satoshi Isozaki abruptly quit and, 
to emphasize the discouraging nature of 
the job, pointedly refused to follow tra- 
dition and recommend a successor. 

The new chief, Matsutaro Fujii, fac- 
es a daunting challenge in trying to re- 
store the line’s prosperity and revive the 
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BULLET TRAINS ON TOKYO-OKAYAMA RUN 
Beneath the image, a big mess. 


harmony that was once the hallmark of 
the “national railway family,” or koku- 
tetsu ikka. With trucking taking away 
most of its freight business and airlines 
slowly chewing into its passenger traf- 
fic, the railroad has been losing money 
since 1964. Last year its accumulated 
deficit stood at $2.5 billion; interest on 
its debt alone totals $2 million a day. 
Thus the line, which daily carries up to 
18 million people, has been severely 
pinched for funds to improve jts services 
and battle its competitors. 

o The JNR's four unions; led by the 
militant engineers, have grown increas- 
ingly restless in their demands for high- 
er pay, better working conditions and 
most of all, the right to strike. That priv- 
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and never restored. Constant work stop- 
pages have stoked to white heat the 
anger of Japanese commuters, probably 
the world’s most poorly served travel- 
ers. Because scheduled runs are inad- 
equate and cars too small for transpor- 
tation needs, the line has the familiar 
permanent "shovers" at busy stations 
to ram passengers into suffocatingly 
close-packed trains. Last spring, during 
a labor slowdown, riders finally explod- 
ed, attacked rail workers, rampaged 
through stations and caused damages of 
more than $30 million. 

To reverse the rail system's danger- 
ously downhill direction, Premier Ka- 
kuei Tanaka, an avid train buff, helped 
push through the Diet a ten-year, $40 
billion program to upgrade JNR’s equip- 
ment and tracks. 

Part of the plan will extend the au- 
tomated bullet lines, the only profitable 
segment of the railroad, by 1,000 miles 
by 1979. In all, Tanaka is calling for en- 
larging the tracks for bullet trains to 
4.500 miles within the next dozen years. 
Though Tanaka's political opponents 
agree that JNR must be improved, they 
argue that the $40 billion plan is too lav- 
ish and will give a big push to inflation, 
already at 13%. The unions are not over- 
ly impressed either. They plan yet an- 
other paralyzing rail slowdown next 
month. 
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What Women Want, 
Or Kitsch Rewarded 


“Place your hand on a woman s heart 
and she's yours instantly," said the ar- 
rogant Greek Julius Spiridon—who was 
certainly devastating enough to know 
what he was talking about. 

But Gale was not just any woman. 
She had been hurt and embittered after 
being cruelly let down by the man she 
loved, and had vowed never to let a man 
touch her heart again . . . 

—A Kiss From Satan 

by Anne Hampson 


Those lines have a ring as old as 
the novel itself, which was born as ro- 
mantic kitsch for women when Samuel 
Richardson's Pamela: or Virtue Re- 
warded was published in 1740. But A Kiss 
From Satan was written this year and, 
even in the midst of a pornography 
boom, it and similar well-scrubbed 
(though timidly suggestive) paperbacks 
for women are spinning a new fortune 
for a Toronto-based publisher, Harle- 
quin Enterprises. The firm’s profits have 
more than tripled every year since 1970 
and now stand at $1.6 million on rev- 
enues of $15 million. Harlequin, which 
has editorial offices in London has well 
over 600 gloppy melodramas (Never to 
Love, Moon Over the Alps, Desert Nurse) 
In print, some in as many as 15 lan- 
guages. The company introduces eleven 
paperback titles monthly. each sells an 
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mure heroine whose modest station in 
life is similar to the reader's, and a usu- 
ally rich, arrogant hero who initially pa- 
tronizes the heroine, then sweeps her off 
her feet “like a leaf in the wind" into a 
blissful, totally un-Liberated marriage 
Curses never go beyond an impetuous 
hero's “God’s teeth!” (“What a shock- 
ing remark!” exclaims the heroine.) Sex 
never gets further than a kiss, but man- 
ages to crop up in perfervid abundance 
anyway. (Flushed heroines protest, *No, 
I don’t go in for promiscuous kissing.”) 
And the ubiquitous third-person narra- 
tor wonders: "What on earth was the 
matter with her . . . turning color just be- 
cause Glyn Harney was now talking 
about... beds.” 

Harlequin books were not always so 
tame or profitable. Founded 25 years ago 
by the late Richard H.G. Bonnycastle, 
a onetime fur trader for the Hudson’s 
Bay Co., the firm originally churned out 
cheap reprints of mystery and adventure 
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books—and porn. In 1954 Harlequin’s 
chief editor died, and Bonnycastle asked 
his wife to take over the job, which she 
held until 1967. A woman of more del- 
icate tastes, Mrs. Bonnycastle set the 
firm on a new course, relying heavily 
on a London publishing house (now a 
subsidiary of Harlequin) which has ex- 
clusively female, mostly English writers. 

With most of those women now mid- 
dle-aged or better, there is some under- 
standable concern about their prolific 
creativity at Harlequin. When it appears 
that they are beginning to lose some of 
their romantic sparkle, a sort of "mon- 
key-gland" treatment is prescribed to 
get creative and other juices flowing 
again. Some authors may find them- 
selves in a London hotel for an elegant 
lunch with a darkly handsome Latin. 
Apparently the treatment works. "Keep 
those good clean books coming," reads 
one fan letter typical of the many thou- 
sands that the company receives. 


vate citizens to rage against it. Partly 
in response to the public outcry, the Mu- 
nicipal Council has imposed a height 
limitation of 80 ft. on all new con- 
struction in the city. Disagreeing, Aaron 
says: “Either we want to keep Paris as 
a museum or we want Paris to live." 
Now, as a member of a mostly French 
group that includes the. Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, Aaron is negotiating to 
develop an eight-acre site in the heart 
of Boston. 


Baby Steps to Success 


Though they have been in business 
only three years, Deaver Brown and AI- 
exandre Goodwin, both 29, have grossed 
$6,100,000 so far in 1973, mostly from 
sales of their Umbroller. It is a clever 
little baby stroller that folds to resem- 
ble an umbrella on wheels. Already 
some. 750,000 have been sold, and busi- 
ness is good enough that last week the 
entrepreneurs reduced the price from 
$25 to $20. 

In 1970 Brown was a $25,000-a-year 
product manager with General Foods 
and Goodwin was a $14,000-a-year Jus- 
tice Department antitrust lawyer; but 
neither of the two former prep school 
chums (Choate) was having much fun. 
They examined some 20 industries for 
prospects and chose juvenile equipment 
because of its lack of innovation. Then 
they persuaded an engineer friend, Jim 
Sloan, to design a product, and the Um- 
broller rolled out. Brown and Goodwin 
raised $120,000 from their bank ac- 
counts and relatives, quit their jobs and 
founded Cross River Products Inc., with 
headquarters in their living rooms. — 

Today the company has offices in 
Croton-on-Hudson, N.Y., plants 1n the 
U.S. and Canada and 350 employees. Tt 
also has two other profitable lines: the 
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$12 to $20 Backpack 
baby carrier and the 
$40 Playcrib combina- 
tion crib and table that 
folds up like a suitcase. 
Last week the company 
expanded with the intro- 
duction of a larger fold- 
ing stroller and the ac- 
quisition of the juvenile 
lamp division of Univer- 
sal Lamp Co. 

Goodwin and Brown 
expect that Cross River, 
90% owned by them, will 
earn $300,000 this fiscal 
year. They have not al- 
lowed its success to 
change their thinking 
about babies. They re- 
main outspoken propo- 
nents of reducing the 
birth rate. Their reason- 
ing by having fewer 
children and bearing 
them later-in life, par- 
ents will have more 
money to spend on each 
child. 


ROCKWELL 
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DRUGS 2 


Tranquilizer Tension 


Over the past nerve-rattling decade, 
millions of patients round the wofld 
have shooed the blues or relieved ten- 
sion by swallowing Librium and Vali- 
um, the tranquilizers that are among the 
biggest-selling prescription drugs ever 
marketed. Every little capsule adds to 
the billions of dollars in sales and un- 
told millions in profits reaped by 
their discoverer: Switzerland’s secretive 
F. Hoffmann-La Roche & Co., which 
may well be the world’s largest seller of 
drugs (estimated volume: $1.6 billion per 
year). That phenomenal success has now 
embroiled Roche in a worldwide dispute 
that has driven its British prices for the 
two drugs down 60% and 75% respec- 
tively, and made it the target of gov- 
ernment investigations in eight other 
countries from Australia to Sweden. The 
battle has raised fundamental issues 
about how drugs should be priced. 

Like other pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers, Roche executives contend that 
the price of widely used drugs must be 
set high in order to subsidize the heavy 
development costs of new drugs—some 
of which can never be profitable because 
they are sold only in small quantities to 
treat rare diseases. Says Roche Chair- 
man Adolf W. Jann: “There are just a 
handful of drugs priced at the level we 
need to recover the extremely high re- 
search costs of all drugs.” 

Remedy Prescribed. Roche’s ar- 
guments do not impress British health 
Officials, who have been pressuring the 
drug industry to lower prices since the 
mid-1960s, when the cost of running the 
socialized National Health Service be- 
gan getting out of hand. Among other 
things, the Department of Health and 
Social Security has urged doctors to pre- 
scribe drugs by their generic rather than 
their brand names, and the government 
has granted rival drug companies the 
right to copy patented drugs such as Li- 
brium and Valium if they pay a royalty 
to the developing firm. The remedies 
have had some effect: after Berk Phar- 
maceuticals Ltd. came out with a copy 
of Valium called Atensine in 1971, 
Roche’s British subsidiary cut its prices 
by 36%. Though the wholesale cost of a 
kilogram of Valium was lowered from 
about $5,000 to roughly $3,000, the gov- 
ernment was not satisfied; late in the 
year it took a complaint to the U.K.’s 
Bionoreliee Commission. 

t spring the commission i 
mended that Roche be forced ‘Sate 
prices even further, partly because the 
company was still charging many times 
more for the drugs than they cost to 
manufacture. (In Italy, for example, one 
kilo of diazepam, the generic name for 
Valium, costs only $28.) More perplex- 
ing to Roche executives, the commission 
concluded that the firm was spending 
too much money for research (about 
15% of revenues, v. 7% to 12% for oth- 
er firms). Hoffmann-La Roche execu- 
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tives were so incensed by the British 
order that they called the first press con= 
ference in the company's 77-year his- 
tory to protest. Said Chairman Jann: 
“They accused us of doing too much re- 
search! Until now, all scientists have ex- 
pressed the opinion that so many prob- 
lems are unsolved that every possible 
effort should be made to solve them.” 
Nevertheless, Roche complied with 
the order, reducing U.K. prices again 
to a level even further below what it 
charges in other European countries or 
the U.S. The average retail price for 100 
two-milligram capsules of Valium in 
Britain has fallen from around $3 in 
1970 to about 75¢—far less than the U.S. 
price, which runs from $6.50 to more 
than $11. Roche is now underselling its 


MIXING DRUGS AT ROCHE’S SWISS PLANT 
A heavy blow to a secretive firm. 


British competitors—who must also pay 
royalties to Roche. 

The battle is nowhere near over. 
Roche has filed two appeals from the 
order: one asks that the order itself be 
overturned “for want of natural justice”: 
the other demands compensation. from 
the government for thé enforced price 
cuts if the company wins the main case. 
Meanwhile, the governments of Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, South Africa and five 
European countries are beginning their 
own investigations of Valium and Li- 
brium prices. Because no U.S. Govern- 
ment agency now has the power to reg- 
ulate drug prices, there are unlikely to 
beany effects on US. prices. Elsewhere 
controversy is likely to rage for years, 
during which Roche executives govern- 
ment officials and judges in several 


countries are likely to need stiff doses. 


of tranquilizers. 
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hands. Kahn's current place—the fourth 
in a series of handmade homesteads—is 
hardly a dream house. To ward off chilly 
breezes inside his cavernous, uninsulat- 
ed dome, Kahn must tote a small kero- 
sene stove around. But he is light-years 
ahead of others. His dome not only has 
indoor plumbing, but electric lights. 

Jenefer,* 29, a former schoolteacher 
is not so lucky. For her hillside treehouse 
she pumps water from the city main, via 
a redwood tank on a nearby hill, to a 
spigot and washbasin on the front porch. 
For heat she relies on a coal stove once 
used on a sailing ship. But no matter. 
Jenefer is a sylvan spirit who lives on 
simple fare such as grapes, sardines and 
raw string beans. In fact, her isolation is 
so great that she worked in the nude 
while building her two-room redwood 
shack. Her only complaint is an occa- 
sional pang of loneliness: “At times I 
wish I lived in a rented house in town. 
People don’t come up here much.” 

Higher Powers. Tom, who lives 
five miles away, values privacy more; he 
grows marijuana plants. At 27, Tom isa 
long-haired business dropout who made 
a bundle running charter flights, selling 
dune buggies and speculating in the 
stock market. Now he meditates in his 
tiny split-level, made of vertical redwood 
planks. “I wanted to release some of the 
higher powers of the mind,” he says. His 
home, which cost $2,000 in materials 
and furnishings, blends with the green 
leaves and gray trunks of the surround- 
ing pine and oak trees. ' 

Here Tom lives a monastic life, bak- 
ing his own bread from sprouted wheat 
kernels, and cultivating vegetables 
alongside the marijuana. His daily needs 
are basic and so, too, is his plumbing 
— an outhouse that curiously has room 
for five. His shower is little more than a 
wooden platform, pipe, and flash heater. 
No impulsive sort, he spent months con- 
templating wind, fog and sun patterns 
on his 2%-acre plot before breaking 
ground. *If you have to spend time in a 
house, you might as well live in an envi- 
ronment that expands your mind the 


KRISTOPHER SPRINGMANN 


most,” he explains. In fact, to ensure an a 


expansive vista, he built 23 windows into 
his two-room home. 

Architect Sim Van der Ryn, a con- 
tributor to Handmade Houses, A Guide 
to the Woodbutcher's Art (Scrimshaw 
Press, $12.95) has already coined a 
phrase for the new style of building: 
“ecotecture.” At a Berkeley conference 
he once termed the practitioners "out- 
Jaw builders.” Whatever the label, the 
craftsmen are individualists who appar- 
ently do their best work alone. In one 
wooded ravine not far from Oakland, a 
commune of six married couples joined 
to erect their own cabins. By the time the 
Jast nail had been driven, not one of the 
couples was:still together. 


*Because they constantly have trouble with local 
authorities, some of the builders crave anonymity. 


TOM RELAXING WITH FRIENDS 
Everything but the basics. 
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HARVEY KEITEL PAYS HIS DUES IN MARTIN SCORSESE'S MEAN STREETS 


A Closed Circle 


MEAN STREETS 
Directed by MARTIN SCORSESE 
Screenplay by MARTIN SCORSESE and 
MARDIK MARTIN 


In Mean Streets a group of dull 
young men who live in New York City's 
Little Italy are anxious not to rile the 
Mafia if they cannot impress it. So they 
tiresomely hang around bars, pool halls 
and street corners, punching and grunt- 
ing at one another until, as their moth- 
ers must have warned them, someone 
gets hurt. Quite a few someones, as it 
turns out. 

One of them (Robert De Niro) is ma- 
niacally and inexplicably self-destruc- 
live, running up huge gambling debts 
and refusing to pay them. His friend 
Charlie (Harvey Keitel), who guaran- 
tees the loans, becomes simultaneously 
anxious and guilty, not only about this 
relationship but about life in general. He 
is anxious because he hopes to rise in 
the Mob and cannot afford to have a 
lot of blood spilled on his turf. He is 
guilty because he believes in Catholic 
hellfire. These hang-ups also cause him 
to behave abominably to his girl (Amy 

Robinson), who is smart and pretty but 
no hit with his uncle, the Godfather, be- 
cause she is also an epileptic. — 

Though there is much to admire in 
Scorsese's , one’s feelings about it are 
` finally ambivalent, Scorsese feels the 
chill of his mean streets in his bones, 

and he makes us feel it too, There is nei- 
ther warmth nor comfort in the places 


his people seek to escape that cold. The 
very light of the film suggests a terrar- 
ium existence. The detailing is not just 
a matter of touches; it isan impasto that, 
instead of being a stylistic device, be- 
comes the root substance of the work. 

Admirable as the intensity of Scor- 
sese's realism may be, it remains only re- 
alism. It is impossible to care as deeply 
as he does about people whose minds 
and spirits are stunted. Though the di- 
rector obviously sees them as tragic 
figures, to a less committed observer 
they finally seem romanticized, pathetic 
primitives. 

Given the care and the intensity lav- 
ished on this highly personal film, one 
would like to feel more strongly about 
the characters and their milieu, But even 
a talent as powerful as Scorsese’s can- 
not compel that feeling, cannot force a 
Stranger's entry into a closed and vicious 
circle. One leaves the film with the sense 
of having endured a class in social an- 
thropology rather than an aesthetic ex- 
perience. "Richard Schickel 


Shaggy Crook Story 


CHARLEY VARRICK 
Directed by DON SIEGEL 


Screenplay by HOWARD RODMAN and 
DEAN RIESNER 


Charley Varrick and Nadine used 
to have an airplane act. Nadine did a 
wing. walk; Charley did some fancy 
stunting, acting drunk. When air circus- 
es gol scarce, Charley and Nadine set 
to supplementing their income by 
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ic mea 


Straight? 


` 


ashed ice and 
|ruised feelings? 


my hand which contained Campari, of 
course, but mixed up with all manner 
of things! 

I mean, pretending not to know 
that there is really only one way to 
drink Campari, namely with the merest 
shoosh of soda and the barest tinkle 
of an ice-cube. 

And expecting me of all people to 
suffer in silence. With all three of my 
ex-husbands present, I mean, I was 
utterly crushed...” 


THE COLD SHOULDER 


Grins Marco Mastodontic, 39, 
currently resting, “Now see here, Ma- 
rilyn and I are longtime Good Friends, 
sure. But that doesn’t give her any right 
to tell me what’s what. Campari is great, 
and believe me, I should know it. But 
pure-shmure, that’s just the beginning. 
Have you ever tried it in a Negroni? or 
an Americano? Huh? Have you? Then 
you don’t need me to tell you what poor 
Marilyn is missing. So why bruise my 
feelings?” 

(Americano - "4 Bitter Campari, 
14 Italian Vermouth. A squeeze of 
lemon rind, cracked ice). 


An apeeling 


» Jee PART CONTROVERSY.” 


Marilyn Swansong 
A crushing blow! 


A Campari spokesman in Milan, 
Italy, declares “Flattered as we are to 
receive further confirmation that the 
leading lights of the entertainment world 
are amongst our, if I may say so, fans, 
we would rather not have it misunder- 
stood that Campari, however it is drunk, 
could in any way be a bone of conten- 
tion between erstwhile Good Friends”. 

Las Vegas, Via Veneto, Acapulco 
and numerous other fashionable spas 
seem to be echoing with controversial 
cries about how to drink and not drink 
Campari. Some ray of hope lies in the 
fact everyone agrees that “there is no 
Camparison”. 


One thing they all agree is that 
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Christies in Geneva 


'Theniostimportant jewellery sale ever held 


On November 21st Christie's (Geneva) will be holding 
what promises to be a record breaking jewellery sale at the 
Hotel Richemond. 
Geneva, with its lack of import duty, has been the 
international centre for fine jewellery since Christie's 
began holding sales there in 1969. A 
Since then £12,000,000 worth of jewellery has been sold in Geneya 
by Christie’s. This autumn’s sale will include some 
of the finest pieces on offer in the world. 


Among the items to be auctioned are: 
A pair of superb pear-shaped diamonds 
(44.93 and 42.50 carats.) 

The world famous "Red Cross” diamond 
(205 carats.) 

The “Flame Queen’’ opal 
Superb ruby of 11.05 carats and diamond ring 
Magnificent sapphire and diamond tiara 


All the lots will be on view at the 
Hotel Richemond front the 17th November. 
Illustrated catalogues of the sale and further information 
are available from Christie’s (Japan) at the address below. 


(Japan), 113 Fuji Buildings, 
fia 2-3, 3-Chome, Marunouchi, 
e Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 
kes Telephone: 
(03) 211 7507/8 
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can make you grateful for scraps 
Hochman inserts herself into every 
scene, interviewing, berating or prose- 
lytizing for the female takeover of the 
world. It is a revolution to which she 
gives rather capricious Support. She is 
more interested in her own earth-bound 
reveries, and includes far too many of 
them. A long climactic scene in an ob- 
servatory supposedly located on the 
moon has Hochman chortling with an 
uncomfortable Art Buchwald about 
women's domination. She was apparent- 
ly not too serious about any of this; un- 
fortunately, she is not very funny, ei- 
ther. Her narration does not help. 
Hochman may be a poet, but her writ- 
ing here (“In this secret room of mir- 
rors, are we spying on who we are?") 
offers heavy evidence to the contrary. 


wHAT? is Roman Polanski's shot at 
a scatterbrained, spur-of-the-moment 
comedy, a little like John Huston's Beat 
the Devil. A girl (Sydne Rome) stum- 
bles into an Italian villa barely clothed 
and near collapse. Like Playboy's Little 
Annie Fanny, whom she resembles, the 
girl is promptly set upon by the entire 
household, which includes psychotics, 
perverts, lechers, gnomes, dikes and an 
assortment of servants who make it their 
business not to notice anything. 

Polanski has always fancied himself 
something of an absurdist, although his 
best films—such as Knife in the Water, 
Repulsion and Cul de Sac—have been 
more notable for good, slightly kinky 
melodrama. Whar?has more of the trap- 
pings of absurdist comedy. The girl, al- 
though apparently free to leave, remains 
a prisoner and nothing is explained. 

Polanski uses all the absurdist con- 
ventions that he mocked so deftly in Cul 
de Sac. The only moment of real comic 
invention is a sight gag of a maid pick- 
ing up the wrong aerosol can and spray- 
ing a room with shaving cream instead 
of air freshener. Marcello Mastroianni 
and Hugh Griffith, among others, are 
swept along in the flurry of bad taste that 
drives the movie forward. 


YOUR THREE MINUTES ARE UP. A Chis- 
eler and petty con man (Ron Leibman) 
helps his shy pal (Beau Bridges) throw 
off the shackles of responsibility to fian- 
cée (Janet Margolin) and job (insur- 
ance). He takes him up the California 
coast from Los Angeles, tutors him in 
the arts of the small-time swindle and 
passes off all this retarded juvenile de- 
linquency as nonconformity and free- 
dom. Bridges buys it all, which makes 
him even more gullible than anyone has 
a right to expect. There is no wit in any 
of this, no good intuition about people, 
no sense either of place or irony. Bridg- 
es, normally an excellent actor, seems 
to be doing an imitation of Dagwood 
Bumstead. Leibman, equally talented 
(witness his definitive urban victim in 
Carl Reiner's superb. Where's Papa?), 
turns himself into a kind of manic 
dervish, aggressively obnoxious, without 
relief or modulation. a J.C. 
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transplant 


Since 1960, the staff of a United 
States medicalcenterhas trans- 
planted hope to millions of 
people throughout the world. 
The medical center is the S.S. 
HOPE, and each year her phy- 
sicians, dentists, nurses and 
allied health personnel carry 
their skills to people in devel- 
oping regions. While adminis- 
tering treatment, they also 
teach—sharing their knowledge 
with their host country counter- 
parts. When the hospital ship 
sets sail, she leaves behind her 
greatest gift—hope. Help per- 
form a transplant. 


Give to: 


PROJECT 


Dept. A 
Washington, D. C. 20007 
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BURR 
by GORE VIDAL 
430 pages. Random House. $8.95. 


It will be especially galling to those 
who hate and envy Gore Vidal to pick 
up Burr and discover that the gods of Ju- 
lian the Apostate once again seem to 
have smiled broadly in his direction. 
Burr, a novel stretched tightly over the 
historical bones of Aaron Burr, could not 
have been published at a better time. 
There is scandal in the highest places. 
A constitutional storm is gathering in 
Washington, and interest in historical 
precedent is rising fast. 

Aaron Burr seems particularly per- 
tinent. The Burr-Jefferson Electoral 
College tie in 1800 led to the Twelfth 
Amendment, which revised the process 
of electing the President and Vice Pres- 
ident.* After killing Alexander Ham- 
ilton in the Weehawken duel in 1804, 
Burr became the first Vice President to 
be indicted—a precedent that has late- 
ly been dusted off by constitutional 
experts. 

Burr dealt with the indictment by 
leaving town. There followed his pre- 
mature adventures in empire building 
and manifest destiny in the Southwest. 
These eventually led to a charge of trea- 
Son brought by President Jefferson, a 
trial that saw Jefferson invoke Executive 
privilege to withhold documents. The 
far-reaching effect of Burr’s eventual ac- 
quittal was to help define what consti- 
tutes a treasonable act. 

Besides being a revolutionary, Burr 
was a New York lawyer, and his ideas 
on education, especially for women 
were far ahead of his time, Yet enlight- 
ened views did not stop him, at age 77 
from marrying a rich widow and sell- 
ing her assets under property laws that 
had been written for and by husbands 
Burr always had his way with women. 
In addition to fathering one legitimate, 
beautiful and brilliant daughter, he has 
*It provided that electors cast distinct votes for 


the President and Vice President. Before that, the 
runner-up for President became Vice President, 
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been credited with numerous "found- 
lings.” Though there is no evidence, 
it was even whispered that the eighth 
President, Martin Van Buren, was an 
adulterous plum off the Burr family 
tree. 

It is precisely such gossip that lu- 
bricates Vidal's fictionalizing of revi- 
sionist history. The novel's form is a 
memoir' within a memoir, somewhat 
mechanical but well-suited to Vidal's di- 
dactic purposes. Only two characters are 
pure invention. William de la Touche 
Clancey is a mischievous and gratuitous 
bit of satire whom followers of Vidal's 
TV errors and trials should have little 
trouble identifying. Charlie Schuyler is, 
according to the author, a young oppor- 
tunistic journalist “based roughly on the 
obscure novelist Charles Burdett.” This 
is a flimsy bit of deception. Burdett was 
so obscure a novelist that he is not list- 
ed in any of the standard literary ref- 
erences. Historians, however, readily 
identify him as Burr’s adopted—possibly 
natural—son. 

Charlie Schuyler’s memoirs are con- 
siderably more omniscient than those of 
his obscure model. For they include 
Burr’s own memoirs as dictated to Char- 
lie, his would-be biographer. The Burr 
sections are Vidal’s skillful précis of Aar- 
on Burr’s actual letters and diaries, con- 
taining intimate justifications for his 
adventures and intrigues. Burr, the sar- 
donic wit, constantly sees through la- 
bels like Republican and Federalist to 
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CROMWELL: THE LORD PROTECTOR 
by ANTONIA FRASER 
754 pages. Knopf. $12.50. 
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i 12 I am confident he will not. 
a study in personality, Cromwell 
suffers from something like the histor- 
ical equivalent of television s This Is 
Your Life. Everyone else is heard from, 
but the audience is left with the feeling 
that the hero might have been better 
offspeaking for himself. a A.T. Baker 
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WATERGATE 

by THE LONDON SUNDAY TIMES TEAM: LEWIS 
CHESTER, CAL McCRYSTAL, STEPHEN ARIS and 
WILLIAM SHAWCROSS 

280 pages. Ballantine. $6.95. 
(Paperback 267 pages. $1.50.) 


Can Watergate be out as a book al- 
ready? It can. And against all odds, most 
of this book is a solid, fast-moving, high- 
ly professional job. The four young Brit- 
ish journalists who produced it at such 
breathtaking speed have a refreshingly 
foreign perspective that often cuts 
through the confusions to the core of the 
complicated affair. Their judgments are 
hard, yet not unexpected. Richard Nix- 
on, they write, is a “not very brainy Pres- 
ident.” He surrounded himself with “an 
elite of mean-minded, middlebrow con- 
formists; men who were simply not up 
to the job of government.” 

Clinging to a harsh war policy in In- 
dochina, besieged by protests at home, 
this mediocre crew developed an obses- 
sion with manipulating public opinion 
and hiding its procedures and policies. 
Tapping the telephones of high officials 
and newsmen for imagined reasons of 
“national security” led easily into eaves- 
dropping for political purposes. Once the 
Nixon agents were arrested inside Dem- 
ocratic National Headquarters, the de- 
ceitful cover-up came automatically to 
apparatchiks who did not even trust 
each other. The writers leave little doubt 
that they believe Nixon knew all about 
the concealment. 

Much of the Ervin committee tes- 
timony is used as the factual basis for a 
highly readable chronology, but without 
tedious reliance on long quotations. The 
writers hold to a minimum all of those 
cluttering qualifications that blurred the 
news reports as the affair originally un- 
folded. The crafty evasions of John Ehr- 
lichman, the astounding forgetfulness of 
Bob Haldeman, the dogged denials of 
John Mitchell are generally tucked be- 
tween parentheses. The authors clearly 
consider them nearly irrelevant and fee] 
that the truth might be better served by” 
not reading the parenthetical matter 
—as mo it wou 

_ Even for the reader and isi 
viewer who has been UAR 
tergate, there is some value in this tidy 
package. Who can clearly remember 
what John Caulfield said to James Mc- 
Cord while parked in a car beside the 
Potomac, or how Jeb Magruder tried to 
talk Hugh Sloan into committing per- 
Jury? That kind of thing still matters. 

Yet the final chapter, picking up 
fragments of testimony and Ervin com- 


mittee detail not covered in the earlier 
narrative, is rushed and superficial. 
Gambling, the authors even wrote that 
the conspiracy trial of John Mitchell and 
Maurice Stans opened in New York 
City: in fact it was postponed. Water- 
gate is an unfinished story. This book, 
however. bears brisk witness to an 1m- 
portant fact: it is far too early to forget 
or forgive. a Ed Magnuson 
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OTHER MEN'S DAUGHTERS 
by RICHARD G. STERN 
244 pages. Dutton. $6.95. 


Dr. Robert Merriwether, a Harvard 
professor, 42, still fit from sculling on 
the Charles—and lonely from puttering 
in the lab—makes the familiar, by now 
ritualistic slip. While wife and children 
splash off the coast of Maine, he has an 
affair with a Radcliffe summer student, 
a girl young enough, as the saying goes, 
to be his daughter. 

“Habits get you through life, not 
into it,’ Merriwether cries, and the 
male-menopausal debate—life-as-rea- 
son-and-light v. life-as-Dionysian-flame 
—is on. No novelist could improve upon 
Richard (Go/K)Stern's inventory of what 
Merriwether has to lose. The Stern Cam- 
bridge is full of 90-year-old gabled and 
bay-window-bellied houses, just a Ben- 
tlemanly stroll from the Square's latest 
Marx brothers festival. In a hundred 
Victorian parlors like the Merriwethers', 
attractive parents and children play re- 
corders and sing lieder or Cole Porter. 
Leather editions on subjects like Proven- 
gal poetry decorate the walls. Pedigreed 
dogs, knowledgeably named in Russian 
or even Japanese, blink into a birch-log 
fire. There is a golden glow of "we": hus- 
bands and wives, colleagues, the chosen 
circles at dinner parties off Brattle 
Street, the community. of the faculty 
club. Must Dr, Merriwether, who teach- 
es introductory physiology, give up all 
this Good Life for his Cynthia, “polden- 
haired but almost Indian da; 
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gate political morality any more than there 
is a new post-Watergate Ten Command- 
ments. Some things always have been wron 
in politics and the public has known it even 
if some of our political leaders thought and 
acted differently. 

.HUGO W. SCHROEDER SR. 

Randallstown, Md. 


Sir / Iam struck by the fundamental incon- 
sistency inherent in the position Agnew 
takes. Ín one breath he attacks the practice 
of "plea bargaining." under which he charg- 
es four witnesses against him in the Mary- 
land grand jury proceeding were granted 
some form of immunity in exchange for 
their testimony, and in the next he attempts 
to justify his own plea of nolo contendere 
and acceptance of a slap-on-the-wrist sen- 
tence. This contrived arrangement repre- 
sents plea bargaining at the highest level. 

L.D. BARNHART 

Berrien Springs, Mich. 


Sir/ Agnew gave us his own epitaph in 
1969: "We can, however, afford to separate 
them from our society—with no more re- 
gret than we should feel over discarding rot- 
ten apples from a barrel." 

DAYTON W. HULL 

Garrett Park, Md. 


Sir / In return for his candid approach to 
the great issues of the day, Agnew has been 
mocked, falsely accused and publicly hu- 
miliated. He has been unfairly tried by a 
kangaroo court, the jury being the press. 
And his own Government has turned on 
him as a scapegoat for others' misdeeds. 

America's treatment of one of her fin- 
est sons will forever remain a blight on her 
conscience. 

KEVIN P. LYNCH 

Edina, Minn. 


The Ford Nomination 


Sir / The White House affair to announce 
the nomination of Gerald Ford [Oct. 22 
was in conspicuously bad taste. A sad, dis- 
graceful event was topped off by a festive 
social celebration. It would have been more 
appropriate to go to confession. 

RICHARD C. BYRD 

Abilene, Texas 


Sir / The Nixon Government is.still under 
investigation. Until its problems. consisting 
of blatant financial finagling, the Spiro Ag- 
new love affair, and the Watergate scandal, 
are resolved, the Nixon Government has 
not the legitimacy to participate in the se- 
lection of a Vice President, or in any other 
constitutional act devolving on the Execu- 
tive. Period. 

EUGENE WERNTZ 

Marina, Calif. 


Sir / Regrettably, Mr. Ford is of vice-pres- 
idential stature. 

TOD H. HAWKS 

Topeka, Kans. 


Sir / Perhaps Mr. Ford can help restore our 
trust and confidence. but it is very doubt- 
ful. Only the President can do that, and he 
is not about to do so. 

ROBERT H. EISENBERG 

Stratford, Conn. 


The Senseless War 


Sir / Another horrendous. senseless war! 
What have the Arabs to gain? Unfortu- 
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ond a doubt, the military junta to 
the support of the vast majority ees 
habitants of Chile, probably 75% plus : 
WAYNE R. HIERSEMAN : 
Santiago 


Sir / It would really be interestin 
what TIME's definition of dena 
ly is. If what we were living under for the 
past three years in Chile was a democrac 
then I prefer to live under a military 
dictatorship. y 
JEFF MYERS 
Santiago 


Uneasy Pedestal 


Sir / As Paul Tillich's personal secretary 
during his Hary years (1955-62), I was 
initially puzzle somewhat dismayed to 
learn of the act personal revelations in 
Hannah Tillich’s book about life with Pau- 
lus [Oct. 8]. But upon further reflection, I 
think her demythologizing will undoubted- 
ly further public interest in a closer study 
of his writings, with the added insight that 
here was a philosopher-theologian whose 
wisdom sprang not from an antiseptic ivo- 
ry tower but from the morass of personal 
anguish at being much too human. 

Thank you, Hannah. Paulus never felt 


Ministry for 


Sir / The loud-shouting females who make 
up the "Episcopal Women's Caucus" rep- 
resent no one but themselves. Had the 
scheme of the would-be priestesses at the re- 
cent Louisville convention [Oct. 15] been 
brought to fruition, the church would have 
split and the cause of Christ would have 
been dealt a grievous blow. Neither God 
nor the church has "turned down" these 
people. The church has always provided a 
myriad of ministries for women, which are 
both orthodox insofar as their theology is 
concerned and appropriate for the special 
skills and backgrounds that. women alone 
can supply. We need nuns and we need the 
work of many women on such things as 
church school programs, altar guilds and as 
teachers in our growing school system as 
well. 

(THE REV.) G.D. WIEBE 

Assisting Priest and Archivist 

Trinity Episcopal Church 

San Francisco 


Sir / Your Oct. 15 account of what you 
call "Episcopalian Backlash" at the 64th 
General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church troubles me. Your reportage of 
the facts is not untrue, but your interpre- 
tation of those facts seems perverse. Be- 
cause, as you saw it, “the Episcopalians 
abruptly applied the brakes to innovation 
at Louisville, you assume that this is a 
lapse into conservatism. Many of us re- 
gard itasa rise to res onsibility. M 

The word backlash in your headline is 
inaccurate and snide. 

CARROLL E. SIMCOX 

Editor  ,* 

Living Church 

Milwaukee 


Sir/ As a woman and an E iscopalian, I 
found it distressing that the Episcopal 
Church would be so puritanical in its views 
against women becoming priests, OF should 
Isay priestesses? ` 

I fully believe that the Episcopal 
Church needs women as ministers: * omen 
have à deep-seated respect for religion and 
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JALS | 
‘Transpacific 
ATS 
arevery well 
connected. 


The pride of pur fleet, 
JAL' aristocrats of the air, our 
747 Garden jets, are indeed 
well-connected both sides of the 
Pacific. From all over S.E. Asia 
JAL flights connect with 747s 
flying to Tokyo, Honolulu and 
San Francisco daily from 
Hong Kong, and from Tokyo 
daily to San Francisco, 
Honolulu, and Los Angeles. 
And any way, all the way, with 
JAL' legendary service those 
Transpacific hours fly by. 


We never forget 
how important you are. 
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JOYCE CAROL OATES 
Windsor, Ont 


Tribute to Auden 
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world poetry, Poet Audens 
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MARGARET G. MULKE 
Chugiak, Alaska 


More Than Books 
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22]: for too long educat 
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Building, 3-6, 2-chome 
Tokyo 100, Japan 
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Announcing 


the world's first 
fully-automatic Electronic 
Shutter 35mm SLR 
made even better... 


——— 


men, "m 

Only the brand new ES II could improve on 
the original ES—the first fine camera ever 
perverse ai A. : CO NUM to offer automatic, electronically-determined 
me, since [fos 2 AUD ; precision shutter speeds. And the improvements 
> are really news! 

@ An expanded electronic shutter-speed 
range now indicated in the viewfinder — 
from 1/1000 to a full 8 seconds. 

@ A self-timer interrupt function to help cope 
with those last-minute changes. 

@ ^ unique viewfinder blind device for even 
more precise exposure measurement. 

And of course the new Pentax ES II has been 

'designed for optimal use with all the revolu- 
tionary SMC Takumar lenses. These lenses are 
more sensitive than conventional lenses. So 
you're guaranteed brighter colors, sharper 
details and the practical elimination of ruinous 
ghosts and flare. 

See the brand new Pentax ES II at your 

dealer's soon. It's the one new camera that's 


really news! 
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Every day more and more motorists 
have to drive on roads that 
are over-crowded, and often bad. 

This gives rise to considerable 
problems for the motor manufacturer 
because while driving conditions 
deteriorate, cars have to become better 
and better. Quite a challenge 
for the car designer. But one that 
are happy to meet. 

To begin with; we have designed our 
engines to be really tough and 
trouble-free : engines that will give a 
smooth, quiet, effortless performance 

j and we've built-in maximum safely with 


Renault 


PERSO ORO |- 
coengunewwomn nn! D 


a combination of front wheel drive and 
good weight distribution that give 
excellent road holding. 

We have also done a lot for your 
comfort too. Our seats have been 
designed with the help of medical 
experts to give correct support and 
reduce the fatigue of long journeys to 
an absolute minimum. 

A great deal of thought has also 
gone into the mechanical side of the 
car. The result is a vehicle that is 
economical to run, maintain and repair. 

Again our tendency to win major 
championships all over the world has 


TAT R OMAK COO ENE use 


useful 


provided a great deal of 

knowledge and experience 

influenced our car design: enjo 
All these advantages you 

as a Renault driver. And boi 

a Renault car, like the Rena 


mica 
example, is so safe, econo 


and long-lived. A 
One of the benefits B pr 

a competition car is tha 

it becomes a best seller. 
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LE: MSIE trials and tribulations of the Adminis- 
s ocean dominating the news, there have been wide swings 
in public sentiment about President Nixon, his aides, Senate in- 
carer the press. Trying to measure public opinion 

an be tricky business, and this week scores of TIME reporters 
applied themselves to the task. For a special box accompa- 
nying our cover story, TIME revisited three dozen citizens whom 
we had first interviewed more than five months ago (TIME, 
May 28). For the cover story itself, concerned with the mood 
of America after the latest Watergate developments, TIME re- 
porters round the country sought the views of hundreds of cit- 
izens from all walks of life. 

In the South, where TIME reporters were directed by At- 
lanta Bureau Chief James Bell, most people seemed not only 
willing to talk, but eager to be heard. In fact, only one of all 
the Southerners approached by TIME—a shopper in Miami 
—declined to talk. Many of the individual interviews drew on- 
lookers into the discussion. In a New Orleans neighborhood 
bar, for example, the quiet questioning of patrons by one re- 
porter quickly turned into a spirited political seminar that in- 
cluded Tulane University teachers and local taxi drivers. 

In Los Angeles, Bureau Chief Richard Duncan assigned re- 
porters to sound the public’s temper throughout the Western 
states. In addition, Duncan conducted interviews himself, ques- 
tioning among others a cattleman, a small-town banker, a for- 
mer Nixon Administration official and Duncan’s own daugh- 
ter—about the sentiments of her eighth-grade history class. 

Midwest Bureau Chief Gregory Wierzynski, whose report- 
ers covered the heartland, found that people were openly dis- 
cussing the possibility of presidential impeachment. He de- 
tected a shift in the public’s attitude toward the press. “In the 
early days of Watergate,” says Wierzynski, “I used to get chewed 
out regularly about press irresponsibility, particularly when 
talking to partisan Republicans. For the most part, recent events 
have stilled the lectures." 

The never-ending flow of surprising news events caused 
some unexpected difficulties. Boston Bureau Chief Sandra Bur- 
ton, who with her reporters was responsible for the New Eng- 
land states, spent the early part of the week conducting in- 
terviews around Plymouth, Mass.—an area symbolic not only 
as the landing place of the Pilgrims but also as the only con- 
gressional district in Massachusetts to cast its lot with Nixon 
in 1972. When it was revealed at midweek that two Watergate 
tapes were missing, Burton was forced to conduct her inter- 
views a second time to see how opinions had changed. 

New York Bureau Chief Marsh Clark took charge of cov- 
ering the rest of the Eastern states. “It was an interesting week 
for me,” said Clark, who had recently been on special assign- 
ment covering the Middle East war. “I returned from Jeru- 
salem on Monday and started working on this story Tuesday. I 
found the complexities of the domestic political war no less chal- 
lenging than those of the Middle East." 
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This time, as then, the Egyptians in- 
dicated that they might want a say-so on 
the disposition of the U.N. force. This 
time also the Soviet Union was threaten- 
ing to withhold funds later if it disagrees 
with the operations of the U.N. troops; 
the Chinese will ante up nothing at all. 
And Soviet Ambassador to the U.N. Ya- 
kov Malik was continuing to try to bring 
the emergency force under the control of 
the Security Council, where Russia has 
a veto, rather than under Secretary- 


PICTORIAL PARADE 


jattles of Peace 


the Israeli task force moving across the 
Suez Canal and its significance to 
Egypts Third Army. It was the plight 
of the Third Army that forced the So- 
viet Union to ask U.S. Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger to visit Moscow for 
cease-fire talks. The threatened Soviet 
troop movements, which led to the 
Americanalert, were primarily designed 
to pressure Washington into forcing the 
Israelis to stop fighting while the Third 
Army was still more or less intact. No 


UNITED NATIONS TROOPS MOVING INTO SUEZ CITY TO TAKE UP PEACE-KEEPING POSITIONS 
Backed by Security Council sanction and superpower pressure. 


General Kurt Waldheim. The U.S. op- 
poses Malik's demand. 
Considering the international char- 
acter of the negotiations that led to the 
cease-fire, it was no surprise that the 
broader diplomatic discussions last week 
took on a kind of intercontinental jet- 
set frenzy. Soviet Deputy. Foreign Min- 
ister Vasily Kuznetzov, for example, 
hurried to Cairo for an indefinite stay. 
One reason for his trip, perhaps, was 
Moscow’s desire for firsthand informa- 
tion. Soviet intelligence on the war had 
been notably less proficient than that of 
the U.S., which recovered from initial 
misjudgments about Arab intentions 
and reported the remainder of the war 
accurately. 
Convinced that the Arabs could and 
would win, the Soviets did not realize 
until it was almost too late the size of 
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other incident of the war has so infu- 
riated the Israelis, who consider that the 
superpowers thereby deprived them of 
victory. 

After his return to Washington, Kis- 
singer rescheduled a postponed trip to 
Peking for this week. Along the way, 
he will stop at Rabat, Cairo, Amman 
and. the Saudi Arabian capital of Ri- 
yadh to discuss the Middle East situ- 
ation with the Arab leaders. (Syria’s 
Deputy Foreign Minister Mohammed 
Zekarya Ismail last week met Kissinger 
in Washington, but Iraq steadfastly re- 
fused any contact.) 

Kissinger will be accompanied b, 
State's top Middle Eastern expert, / 
sistant Secretary Joseph Sisco, 
make additional visits to Tel At 
rut and Kuwait. Sisco will also! 
unenviable job of trying to exp 


EGYPTIAN PRESIDENT ANWAR SADAT 
Worried about his children. 
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iddle East moves to repr 
the NATO nations in Brussels, who were 
roiled by Washington's unilateral deci- 
sions and efforts to resupply Israel from 
U.S. military stocks in Europe (see story 

14), j 

east week also, both the UE and 

e Egyptians invited themse ves to 
MORS for discussions with Kissin- 
ger and President Nixon. First to ar- 
rive was Egypt’s Ismail Fahmy, 51, who 
had been dispatched by President An- 
war Sadat to get a firsthand explanation 
of Washington’s attitudes about the 
cease-fire. Even while Fahmy was in 
Washington, word came from Cairo that 
Sadat had elevated him from acting to 
permanent Foreign Minister. That was 
a hopeful sign as far as future peace ne- 
gotiations are concerned. Fahmy re- 
placed Mohammed Hassan Zayyat, who 
felt that he could not carry out a new 
Sadat-ordered policy of rapprochement 
with Washington. 

Extra Kilometers. Meanwhile, Sa- 
dat appeared in Cairo in field marshal’s 
uniform to hold a press conference for 
350 Egyptian and foreign correspon- 
dents gathered to report the war. Ina re- 
markably relaxed and genial mood,* he 
gave one reason why he accepted the 
cease-fire: “I would not fight the Unit- 
ed States of America. I fought Israel for 
éleven days. They would have run out 
of ammunition in two [more] days. I am 
not ready to fight the U.S.” Although 
he criticized Washington for giving aid 
to Israel, Sadat praised the U.S. for tak- 
ing a “constructive position” on peace 
negotiations. As for the muddled cease- 
fire lines, Sadat chuckled: “I am willing 
to give Mrs. Meir an extra ten square 
kilometers,” 

Egypt’s Fahmy was followed to 
Washington by Israel’s doughty Pre- 
mier. Looking alarmingly fatigued as 
she arrived at Dulles Airport aboard an 
El Al airliner, Golda Meir, 75, remained 
seated for an airport press conference. 
Her visit, as it turned out, was some- 
what more urgent than Fahmy's. The 
U.S., after all, is Israel's principal friend 
and chief armorer. According to reports 
from Jerusalem, Washington is not only 
replacing planes and tanks Israel lost 
in the war but has also provided anti- 
tank weapons and new “smart bombs,” 
Such as the Walleye and the Rockeye, 
that the Israelis have never had before. 
At the same time, however, President 
Nixon had pressed so vigorously for a 
cease-fire that his actions rekindled la- 
tent Israeli fears of an imposed settle- 
ment. Mrs. Meir had come to Washing- 
ton to find out what the President had 
in mind. 

.. What Washington wanted, as Pres- 
ident Nixon told Mrs. Meir in two days 
of talks that were officially described as 

Very constructive," was for Israel to co- 
operate in setting cease-fire lines and 
taking pressure off Sadat by feeding his 
trapped Third Army. The American 
*In fact he was in Mourning for his half-brother, 
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new Palestinian nation, vintage 1973. t 
would include the West Bank of the jon 
dan River, the Gaza Strip and the Hem- 
meh region around Lake Tiberias in the 
panhandle between Syria, Israel and 
Jordan. 

What about Israel and Palestine co- 
existing as neighbors? “Why not?" an- 
swered Hout. “The situation is no long- 
er what it was before Oct. 6. [n 
negotiation now, we will stand at an 
equal level. We can threaten to resume 
war. We can say no—which we could 
not do when they were still swimming 
in the Suez Canal. We can keep a set- 
tlement of the Palestine question open. 
Who knows? We might live next to one 
another, engage in peaceful competition, 
leave final settlements for another time. 
perhaps another generation.” 4 

Even if the Palestinian proposal be- 
comes policy, major obstacles have to 
be overcome. One is King Hussein of 
Jordan. He is willing to give the Pal- 
estinians the West Bank and has sug- 
gested that Gaza might also be includ- 
ed, but only under a federation 
subservient to his monarchy in interna- 
tional and financial affairs. Another is 
Mrs. Meir, who once said that "there 
was no such thing as Palestinians. They 
did not exist," and warned that Israel 
would not allow an independent Pales- 
tinian nation on its flanks. 

The Beirut declaration, however, 
was at least a start on the long road to 
peace. So were Mrs. Meir's discussions 
in Washington and the Egyptian moves. 
In the meantime, nagging and possibly 
dangerous details remain to be settled. 
Fora beginning, the cease-fire lines have 
to be drawn. A place for long-range ne- 
gotiations has to be selected, although 
by last week everybody's choice seemed 
to be Geneva. The representatives who 
will sit around the table must be cho- 
sen. With memories of the squabbles 
over the shape of the conference table 
that preceded the Viet Nam peace ne- 
gotiations in Paris, U.S. diplomats, at 
least, could only be horrified at the 
thought of seating perhaps a dozen del- 
egations instead of only four. 

Evaporating Optimism. Before 
peace can succeed, however, there has 
to be optimism, and at week's end some 
of that seemed to be evaporating. Pres- 
ident Sadat made a hurried trip to Ku- 
wait in company with Syria's President 
Hafez Assad and stopped off on his way 
back to Cairo for discussions in Saudi 
Arabia. Sadat was angry over the Is- 
raelis’ continued presence on the west 
bank of the canal in what he feels is de- 
fiance of the original cease-fire provi- 
sions. Nighttime blackouts were ordered 
again in the Egyptian capital. Wrote Ed- 
itor Mohammed Hassanein Heikal of 
the influential Cairo newspaper Al Ah- 
ram: “J find a return to war more prob- 
able than going to a peace conference. 
The various moves could, of course, sim- 
ply be posturing on the part of the Arabs. 
But after the events of the past month 
in the Middle East, no one could ever 
be sure of that again. 
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By the middle of last week, 791 Swedes, 
Finns, Irishmen and Austrians from the 
United Nations peace-keeping force in 
Cyprus had picked their way through 
heavily mined areas to positions between . 
the Egyptian and Israeli armies along the 
Suez Canal. The first and most difficult 
objective of this vanguard of what is èx- 
pected to be a 7,000-man United Nations 
Emergency Force was to locate the cease- 
fire line on the west bank of the Suez 
Canal. Last week TIME Correspondent. 


NEW OCCUPIED AREAS| 


Marlin Levin visited the U.N. forc- 
es and sent this report: 


Just north of Great Bitter Lake, 
a U.N. station wagon drove up to a 
military police checkpoint. Vast 
clouds of dust, churned up by tank 
trailers, had all but obscured the 
“U.N.” that had been painted on 
the once white vehicle. An Irish of- 
ficer in a powder-blue beret shook 
his head. “How can we fix the lines 
as they were on Oct. 22 [the day of 
the first Security Council truce]? 
None of us were here then. We 
don't know where the parties were, 
and you can't believe either side. 
Our business now is to try to keep 
it from starting up again." 

Before the war began, the cap- 
tain had been stationed at one of 
the U.N. observer posts along the 
canal. “Now my post is mobile,” he 
said with a grin. “We have six pa- 
trols moving up and down the 
canal.” In the back of the vehicle 
were a couple of days’ rations of 
food and water, and bedding for 
him and two fellow officers, 

Fruit and Cologne. About 20 
miles inside Egypt on a barren 
ridge, we passed an unshaven Is- 
raeli artillery sergeant Sitting in a 
ditch eating sardines and fresh to- 
matoes. “Good thing, this cease- 

fire,” he said. “Just so it doesn't 
cease." On a parallel road to the 
south, a grisly Israeli soldier flagged 
us down. The smell of corpses was 
heavy in the air. Just beyond us was 
Kilometer 101, where Israeli and 
- Egyptian generals had met under 
the protective cloak of the U.N. An 
Israeli officer told us: “Both Sides 
want this cease-fire to work. The 


other day an Egyptian Beneral turned 
|. Over to us some of his own men who 
had sneaked through our lines because 
he feared that the arrangements for sup- 
plying the Third Army would break 


own if he didn't." 


Scribed by a U.N 


. Relations between the Israeli 
the Egyptiansat Kilometer 101 opm 
. Man as * A 

_ that point in the wilderness, UM 
carrying relief supplies for the remnant 
of the Third Army, which is Surround- 
ed on the east bank, move into Israeli- 
held territory. We saw an example of 
the little courtesies that hostile army of- 
ficers sometimes allow one another 
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“Good Thing, This Cease-Fire” 


when battles have ended. An Israeli of- 


ficer passed out some fresh fruit; ar 
Egyptian reciprocated with eau de co 
logne. The Egyptian told his Israel 


are much better than ever.” The Israel 
nodded. 
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the direction of the city of Suez, The 
drivers were U.N. noncommissioned of- 
ficérs. About ten miles north of Suez, a 
truck with cartons of food and Cigarettes 
had arrived at U.N, observation post 
Kilo—a collection of whitewashed 
shacks on the edge of the canal. There 


we talked with Vienna-born Joseph 
Nekhan, 27, a first lieutenant in an ai 
trian tank battalion who had been sec- 
onded to the U.N. Emergency Force. 
Below him, Egyptian soldiers in beige 
work clothes carried Cartons from the 
trucks to a makeshift wharf. Israeli of- 
ficers spot-checked the boxes for con- 
traband by occasionally ripping open a 
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counterpart: "Since no one really knows 
who won this war, the chances for peace 


Sand-colored five-ton Egyptian 
trucks with relief supplies from Cairo 
for the Third Army lumbered past Ki- 
lometer 101 into Israeli-held territory in 
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Battlefield Post-Mortem 


ua undergoes an autopsy. Even 
i las; guns are silenced, mil- 
perts start examining each 
iy. party and feint of the armies on 
ratlefields, hoping to discover a yet 
how lactic or a new strategic wrin- 
<p post-emortems on the latest Middle 
dy war have begun. Computers at 
faye Mios Brussels headquarters, for exam- 
we being fed data from the war that, 
ding to à NATO spokesman, will 
whether the battle effectiveness of 
pe weapons has changed." 

Some basic questions have already 
raised by experts about conven- 
lideas of how to deploy armor and 
wenty yardsipover on the battlefield. lan Smart, 
ans, somed@eY director of Britain's Royal In- 
submachine $ of International Affairs, notes 
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The Egyptian thrust across the Suez Ca- 
nal demonstrated that these missiles can 
also play an offensive role, enabling an 
attacking force to establish and hold a 
beachhead. With the extremely mobile 
SA-6, beachheads can be expanded by 
slowly moving the missiles forward, thus 
increasing the area protected from aerial 
assault by their umbrella. 

Other military experts caution 
against drawing universal lessons from 
the war too quickly. Moreover, experts 
note that advances in weapons technol- 
ogy trigger the development of counter- 
measures that eventually neutralize the 
original advantages. 

American engineers are already dis- 
secting and studying a Soviet SA-6 an- 
tiaircraft missile that was captured in- 
tact by the Israelis. Presumably, they 
will soon be able to develop electronic 
devices to confuse that missile's target- 
ing mechanism—just as they did with 
the Soviet SA-2 and SA-3 missiles after 
U.S. pilots encountered them over North 
Viet Nam. 

An electronic antidote may also be 
found for the new antitank missiles. One 
U.S. Army systems analyst insists that 
missiles will no more make the tank ob- 
solete than the invention of the machine 
gun made the infantryman obsolete. The 
mechanized unit, which includes tanks, 
will still be needed to provide armies 
with speed, firepower and shock action 
on the ground. “The stakes of armored 
warfare have merely been raised," this 


analyst adds. "It will just be a lot more 


bloody than before." 

British tactical experts note that the 
most likely battlefield for any NATO- 
Warsaw Pact clash would be the north- 
ern part of Germany—a region plagued 
by terrible weather and heavy clouds. 
The climate would make it very diffi- 
cult to employ the umbrella-like missile 
cover for troops that the Egyplians used 
so successfully to protect their Sinai 
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beachhead. The new Soviet antitank 
weapons, which rely on a steering mech- 
anism controlled by a soldier who can 
see his target, would be less effective on 
the hilly terrain of Central Europe 
—which provides natural cover for 
tanks—than it was on the wide-open 
stretches of the Sinai desert. 

Perhaps the most important military 
lessons of the war are those reconfirming 
several orthodox maxims: 

> Overconfidence can be an army’s 
own worst enemy. A retired Israeli ma- 
jor general, Matityahu Peled, admitted 
that “Israel was afflicted by an infir- 
mity derived from an overconfidence 
from laurel wreaths from the past." 

> The best military intelligence is 
no guarantee against a surprise attack, 
(Reason: it is easier to measure a foe's 
capabilities than his intentions.) 

> Once a surprise attack is 
launched, a strategic buffer zone, like 
the Sinai, enables a nation to abandon 
its first line of defense (e.g., Israel's Bar- 
Lev Line) without exposing its major 
population centers to danger. 

But possibly the most significant les- 
son was that demonstrated by the mas- 
sive resupply efforts undertaken by both 
the Soviet Union and the U.S. They 
proved that an efficient logistics system 
is the backbone of any sustained con- 
flict. America’s airlift capacity showed 
itselfable, on very short notice, to mount 
an intercontinental round-the-clock 
schedule. 

No Substitute. Finally, there is the 
lesson to be learned from the Egyptians’ 
failure to exploit their initial advantage 
in the Sinai by pushing out from their 
beachhead toward the Mitla Pass, and 
the Israelis’ consequent success in dis- 
covering and punching through a soft 
spot in enemy lines to open a front 
the west bank of the Suez Canal. 
spite advances in electronics and 
ons technology, there is, fi 
substitute for officers who can í 
vantage of unexpected batt 
tunities by improvising nev 
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A Dogfight in the Atlantic Alliance 


One casualty of the Middle East war 
may be a bystander—the Atlantic Al- 
liance. Driven apart by divergent pol- 
icies toward the war, the U.S. and its 
European allies have spoken to one an- 
other in words more appropriate to en- 
emies than friends. Although both sides 
of the Atlantic busily and belatedly tried 
to patch things up last week, the dam- 
age to the 24-year-old NATO alliance, 
which was already showing signs of 
wear, may be lasting. “There’s a lot of 
dust floating around,” says a ranking 
Italian official, “and it’s going to take a 
long time to settle.” 
Bill of Complaints. Most of the dust 
was kicked up by the Nixon Admin- 
istration, which felt angered and be- 
trayed by the failure of America’s Eu- 
ropean allies to support the U.S. in 
backing Israel—and said so. To begin 
with, Washington was incensed by the 
fact that Prime Minister Edward Heath 
declined to let Britain propose an Amer- 
ican-initiated cease-fire resolution in the 
United Nations. When the giant U.S. 
airlift to Israel began, several European 
countries pointedly told Washington 
that American transport planes could 
neither refuel in their territory, even at 
American airbases, nor fly over it. Por- 
tugal alone cooperated, allowing the 
U.S. aerial convoy to touch down at 
Lajes Field in the Azores for refueling. 
The flat no from allies was only 
the beginning of Washington’s bill of 
complaints. Bonn made it clear that it 
did not much like the U.S.'s supplying 
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Angry words, a bill of complaints and a long cony 


Israel through West German ports but 
it did nothing to stop the flow so long 
as the fighting was going on. Once the 
cease-fire was announced, however, 
Chancellor Willy Brandt’s West Ger- 
man government politely asked the U.S. 
to quit using its ports. Finally, embar- 
rassed by a reporter’s inquiry about an 


- Israeli ship that was loading arms at 


Bremerhaven, West German Foreign 
Ministry State Secretary Paul Frank told 
US. Minister Frank Cash that the U.S 
could no longer use German ports in 
the resupply effort. In a breach of 
protocol, Bonn publicly announced its 
refusal. 

The German rebuff, on top of every- 
thing else, triggered a viscerally angry 
response in Washington. State Depart- 
ment Spokesman Robert McCloskey 
complained that America’s friends were 
“trying to separate themselves from us 
publicly.” Henry Kissinger exploded. “J 
don’t care what happens to NATO, I'm 
so disgusted," the new Secretary of State 
reportedly said. The State Department 
later denied that Kissinger had used the 
word disgusted to describe his feelings 
about the Atlantic allies. Whether he did 
or not, disgust was clearly the official 
sentiment in Washington. 

“There has been a propensity to lean 
on the U.S.” insisted one Defense of- 
ficial. *The Europeans cànnot use the 
U.S. as a crutch and pretend they don't 
have a contribution to make. The U.S. 
cannot tolerate half of an involvement." 
The allies, he added, should look beyond 
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U.S.-Russian Détente: Is It D 


The Middle East war not only tested. 


the strength of the Atlantic Alliance, 
The near-confrontation of the two su- 
perpowers also raised serious doubts 
about the viability of the détente 
achieved with the Soviet Union by the 
Nixon White House. Although it was 
hardly his intention, the President vir- 
tually conceded, at his Washington press 
conference two weeks ago, that some- 
thing had gone wrong with his policy of 
easing relations with the Soviet Union 
when he spoke of “the most difficult cri- 
sis we have had since the Cuban con- 
frontation of 1962." The logical ques- 
tion, which spokesmen for the President 
have yet to answer adequately: How 
could a Cuban-type exercise in eyeball- 
ing take place in the midst of a détente 


"Cooperation." 


that was designed to avoid just that kind 
of cold war brinkmanship? 

Despite White House assessments 
that Nixon’s knowledge of Soviet Party 
Leader Leonid Brezhnev had averted an 
even more scarifying crisis, there were 
other signs of strain in Washington's re- 
lationship with Moscow. Although the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union had jointly 
hammered out the basis for the United 
Nations’ resolution establishing a cease- 
fire, the two powers clashed repeatedly 
at the Security Council over the make- 
up of the U.N. Emergency Force. 

At one point, the sour relations be- 
tween burly Soviet Delegate Yakov 
Malik and the U.S.’s acerbic Ambassa- 
dor John Scali broke into a nasty public 
spat. Ina shrewd parliamentary maneu- 
ver, Malik tried to get certain changes 
he favored incorporated in a revised text 
of a report by Secretary-General Kurt 
Waldheim on the U.N. force. Scali, who 
thought that he had reached agreement 
with Malik on the report in a behind- 
the-scenes huddle, was apoplectic. 
“Breach of faith!” he shouted, shaking 
his finger at Malik, as other delegates 
watched in stunned dismay. “Non- 
sense!" Malik shouted back. As & result 
of the bickering, the U.N. was stalled 
—until agreement was reached late last 
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urable? 


week—in trying to dispatch additional 
troops for the emergency force in the 
Middle East. Said one U.N. observer: 
^Détente's got off to a very wobbly start. 
The cracks are showing everywhere.” 

More telling, perhaps, was the treat- 
ment in the Soviet press of President 
Nixon, who, for an American politician, 
has hitherto been afforded extraordi- 
nary deference. After the U.S. military 
alert, an unusually blunt statement by 
Tass accused Washington of “absurd” 
reports about the Soviet military alert in- 
tended to “intimidate” the U.S.S.R. So- 
viet newspapers, which had virtually ig- 
nored " Vatergatski," even began hinting 
to the Russian public that Nixon might 
not survive in office. 

Soviet commentators, however, have 


stopped short of painting the Middle 
East dispute as a fracture in détente. In- 
deed, Brezhnev would appear to have 
as much riding on the policy as Nixon. 
One reason is that the Soviet leaders 
never perceived détente as an all-inclu- 
sive mood of relaxation, much as the 
West would like to see that develop, but 
asa policy option to be applied in areas 
of mutual interest. For the moment, 
those areas, in Russian eyes, are 1) the 
reduction of NATO and Warsaw. Pact 
forces in Europe and 2) the expansion 
of Soviet-American trade. 

Test for the Allies. Asit happened, 
the Vienna conference on reduction of 
forces was just getting under way, and 
the détente crisis could hardly have 
come at a worse moment for the allies. 
The arms talks are viewed as a litmus 
of Soviet intentions: How far is Mos- 
cow willing to go in pulling back part 
of its huge army poised on the border 
of Western Europe in order to relax ten- 
sions? The talks will also be a test of 
whether the Atlantic Alliance has the 
cohesion and strength to engage in 
long, hard and potentially divisi 
gotiating process without sp 
into rival factions. E 

The other side of 
the Russians are 
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as military alarms were being sounded 
round the world, U.S. oilmen, paradox- 
ically, were mounting a $20 million dis- 
play of oil- and gas-extraction equip- 
ment in Moscow. American technicians 
estimate that Soviet drilling and extrac- 
tion equipment lags 15 years behind U.S. 
technology in the field. Thus it was nov- 
el but not really surprising to find the So- 
viet press berating Washington’s diplo- 
matic actions at the same time that it 
was wistfully quoting American busi- 
nessmen as favoring "the liquidation of 
trade barriers" with the Soviet Union. 

The events of the past two weeks 
made any quick agreement by Congress 
to Soviet trade concessions more remote 
than ever. Last week Peter Flanigan, 
chief White House adviser on foreign 
economic policy, asked Congress tem- 
porarily to drop trade legislation that 
would grant the Russians most-favored- 
nation status. The move for delay was 
partly a face-saving gesture, both for the 
Administration and Moscow. A Senate 
amendment sponsored by Senator Hen- 
Iy Jackson, tying MEN to free emigra- 
tion from the Soviet Union, had seemed 
embarrassingly certain of passage. 

No Love Affair. The delay is likely 
to inspire many members of Congress 
toa closer examination of whether pref- 
erential trade advantages to the Soviets 
—that is, credits and advanced technol- 
ogy—are in the U.S. interest. "Trade 
should be seen, and I think now it will 
be seen, as a straight trade-off” Says 
Morton Halperin, senior fellow at the 
Brookings Institution and a former Na- 
tional Security Council member. "What 
can we get for those concessions?" 

Once the Middle East situation has 
Subsided, it is likely that détente as a 
whole will also be viewed in a some- 
what more cautious and realistic light, 
at least in Washington. “Most people 
think of détente as a love affair,” ob- 
serves former U.S. Ambassador to Mos- 
cow Averell Harriman, 81, who has no 
use for the word. “It isn’t that. It just 
means that a few things have been set- 
tled. The trouble with Nixon is that he 
blows up his successes too high, and then 
he has to create a crisis to get back to ba- 
SICS again." 

There seems no reason why agree- 
ments already struck for Soviet-Amer- 
ican cooperation in Space, medicine and 
other research should be adversely af- 
fected by Superpower conflict, More- 
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The Caretaker Premier 


“I still feel as if I'm dreaming," said 
Thailand’s Premier Sanya Dharmasakti 
last week. "Give me some time so I can 
wake up.” Sanya’s bewilderment was 
understandable, Three weeks ago, he 
was hastily installed in the Premier’s va- 
cant seat when a revolt of Thai students 
(TIME, Oct. 29) prompted King Bhumi- 
bol Adulyadej to oust and exile Gen- 
eral Thanom Kittikachorn, General 
Praphas Charusathiara and Colonel 
Narong Kittikachorn—the unpopular 
military trio that had ruled Thailand. 
Like most of his countrymen, Sanya, for- 


AP 


THAILAND‘S PREMIER SANYA 
Time to wake up. 


merly rector of Thammasat University, 
has only gradually recovered from the 
shock of that brief revolution, which saw 
scores of Thai students gunned down in 
the streets of Bangkok by government 
security forces, 

Well aware that he heads merely a 
caretaker government, Sanya waited un- 
til last week before taking any kind of 
decisive action. To the delight of the 


new constitution for the country and the 
elections that he has Promised to hold 
within nine months, 

Drafting a constitution—a task San- 
ya has entrusted to a broad-based com- 
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government of Prime Minister Tanaka 
had stated earlier that Japanese sover- 
eignty would have been violated only if 
it turned out that the kidnaping was an 
“official” act of the Seoul government. 

As for Kim Dae Jung, Korea’s For- 
eign Minister said that he had been freed 
from protective custody in Seoul. South 
Korea would waive any action against 
Kim for past activities if he did not re- 
peat his "crimes"— presumably public 
opposition to the Park regime. 

Passing Blame. The deal reflected 
the eagerness of both governments to 
end the affair, if only for economic rea- 
sons. The South Koreans are heavily de- 
pendent on the Japanese economically, 
while the Japanese were getting jittery 
about their vast investments ($350 mil- 
lion) in South Korea, which are now 
greater than those of the U.S. The set- 
tlement cleared the way for a long- 
delayed ministerial conference to decide 
on new Japanese aid commitments. 
Moreover, it allowed the Park regime 
to pass the blame to an expendable un- 
derling, and permitted the Japanese 
government to find "cause for congrat- 
ulation” that “the victim of the crime 
has regained his freedom." 


ICHARD STACK 


MOURNERS AT ANNIVERSARY MEMORIAL 


^ Te Curious Rehabilitation of Diem 


President Nguyen Van Thieu, 
who had backed Diem’s overthrow, 
helped defray the costs of the com- 
memoration with a $1,000 contribu- A 
tion, presumably in hopes of using 
the incipient Diem cult to solidify 
non-Communist ranks within the 
country. He is in no danger of being 
overthrown as Diem was. But grow- 
ing economic problems at nne 
along with the continuing threat 0 
a North Vietnamese military offen- 
sive, mean Thieu needs all the help 
he can get. 
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Since 1960, the staff of a United’ 
States medical centerhas trans- 
planted hope to millions of 
people throughout the world, 
The medical center is the S.S. 
HOPE, and each year her phy- 
sicians, dentists, nurses and 

allied health personnel carry 

their skills to people in devel- 

oping regions. While adminis- 

tering treatment, they also. 
teach—sharing their knowledge 

with their host country counter- 

parts. When the hospital ship 

sets sail, she.leaves behind her 

greatest gift—hope. Help per- 

forma transplant. 


Give to: 


PROJECT 


Dept. A 
Washington, D. C. 20007 
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The Canny Copter Caper 


The length and breadth of Ireland 
No finer sight to see, A 

The day the Provie birdie 
Released the Mountjoy three. 


A new little ditty is now being sung 
in Catholic pubs all over Northern Ire- 
land. It is also burning the ears of Irish 
Prime Minister Liam Cosgrave, as well 
it might. Last week the militant Pro- 
visional wing of the Irish Republican 
Army pulled a canny caper in down- 
town Dublin that made a mockery of 
Cosgrave's get-tough policy on the 
LR.A. ; 3 

At 3:35 p.m., the shuffling exercise 
routine in Mountjoy Prison was noisily 
disturbed when a helicopter suddenly 
settled in the yard, scattering prisoners 
in all directions. One Mountjoy warder 
thought it was a surprise visit from De- 
fense Minister Patrick Donegan, who is 

fond of helihopping round the country. 
Instead, a masked man stepped down 
and trained a gun on the guards as three 
prisoners bolted forward and scrambled 
into the cabin of the chopper, which then 
whirred away. Freed in the daring day- 
time snatch, which took only a minute, 
were three top Provisionals: Seamus 
Twomey, 54, the former Provo chief of 
staff: Kevin Mallon, 35, a commander 
of I.R.A. units on the border; and Joe 
O'Hagan, 50, a top Provo gunrunner. 
Prime Minister Cosgrave was said 
to be “severely shocked by the esca- 
pade,” particularly since his eight- 
month-old government had boasted that 
its tight security and tough crackdowns 
had kept the Provo gunmen under con- 
trol. The opposition Fianna Fail Party 
immediately blasted the government for 
its “incompetence in security matters.” 

Overt Step. The operation had 
been meticulously planned. According 
to police, the first overt step was taken 
two days before the breakout when a 
young man with an American accent, 
calling himself "Mr. Leonard,” arranged 
to rent an Alouette II helicopter from 
Dublin's Irish Helicopters Ltd. It would 
beused, he explained, to photograph his- 
torical sites near Dublin. 

Instead of snapping pictures, Leon- 
ard instructed Pilot Thompson Boyes to 
land at an isolated field located in the 
village of Stradbally. Leonard then bolt- 
ed away as two armed, masked men ap- 
proached. One gunman climbed aboard 
and ordered the pilot to fly to Mountjoy 
Prison. After the prisoners were liber- 
ated, the copter put down on a deserted 
race track outside Dublin; the I.R.A. 
men sped.off in a hijacked taxi. 

. At week's end, despite a massive po- 
lice and army manhunt, the escapees 
had not been found, To add insult to in- 
jury, the daring jailbreak cost the LR.A. 
not a penny. Irish Helicopters Ltd. had 
rented the Alouette to the mysterious 
“Mr. Leonard" without asking for any 
advance payment. 
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BOURASSA & DAUGHTER MICHELLE 


CANADA 


Non to Separatism 


“This will be the most important 
election in Canada’s history,” declared 
Quebec Premier Robert Bourassa. Hy- 
perbole aside, last week’s Quebec elec- 
tions did involve something less paro- 
chial than the issues that normally 
dominate the politics of provincial Can- 
ada. At stake: whether Quebec would re- 
main in the Canadian confederation or 
opt out. 

When the returns were in, Bouras- 
sa’s Liberal Party had buried the sep- 
aratist opposition, winning 102 out of 
110 seats in the assembly. Despite the 
landslide, the separatist Parti Québécois 
did score a victory of sorts. By winning 
Six seats, it became the official oppo- 
sition in the assembly and gained about 
30% of the total popular vote. 

Secession from predominantly Eng- 
lish-speaking Canada—or separatism 
—has been an issue in Quebec for more 
than two centuries. But only in the past 
decade has it emerged as a potent po- 
litical force. In the 1970 election, the 
péquistes (for the initials P.Q. in Parti 
Québécois) won 23.7% of the vote and 
seven seats in the assembly. In 1970 a 
separatist terror organization called the 
Front de Libération du Québec (F.1..Q.) 
kidnaped the British trade commission- 
er and murdered Pierre Laporte, the 
Liberal Party’s Labor Minister. Otta- 
wa s response was blunt: it imposed near 
martial law under the War Measures 
Act, and the Montreal streets were pa- 
trolled by helmeted troops. 

. Although the F.L.Q. violence dimin- 
ished after the government crackdown 
separatism—and the problems that gave 
it birth—remained. Many French- 
Speaking Quebeckers still saw them- 
Selves as what Separatist Theoretician 
Pierre Vallières acidly calls “the white 


5 niggers of Canada.” They. are still paid 
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posed 1974 visit of the Kirov Ballet to 
the U.S., which could be boycotted by 
an aroused public. 
a 

. Prima Ballerina Margot Fonteyn, 54 
will need all her poise to stay in the spot- 
light at the gala benefit in Manhattan 
for Washington, D.C.’s National Ballet 
next week. Appearing as Princess Au- 
rora in a sequence from Sleeping Beau- 
ty, Fonteyn will be supported by a quar- 
tet of amateur ballerinas but profession- 
al scene-stealers: Film Star Paulette 
Goddard, 62, as the Queen, TV Panelist 
Arlene Francis, 65, as the Lilac Fairy, 
Broadway Dancer Gwen Verdon, 47, as 
a comical Little Red Ridinghood, and 
Actress Julie Newmar, 38, as the White 
Cat. Newmar rises to a majestic 6 ft. 10 
in. on her toes, towering over her Na- 
tional Ballet partner Dean Badolato, 5 
ft. 4 in. Said Julie regretfully, “I want- 
ed John Lindsay to partner me. After 
all, he’s done everything else.” Instead, 
the mayor was recruited to help carry. 
onstage the White Cat, who will be seat- 
ed on a cushion, purring. 

n 
Assembled for a kaffeeklatsch on 

Barbara Walters’ syndicated television 
show Not for Women Only were three 
bestselling authors and their analyst. 
Jacqueline Susann (Once [s Not Enough), 
Kurt Vonnegut Jr. (Breakfast of Cham- 
pions), Alex Comfort (The Joy of Sex) 
and New York Times Book Reviewer 
Christopher Lehmann-Haupt partici- 
pated in what turned out to be a brisk 
round of alternate back-patting and one- 
upmanship. Susann gushed to Vonnegut, 
who replaced her at the top of the lists: 
“Im your No. | fan. People expect us 
to be enemies. We're not." Lehmann- 
Haupt reminded the authors that the 
Bible and the Boy Scout manual are 
still the alltime big sellers, but Com- 
fort retaliated with: “The Joy of Sex is 
quite possibly the most frequently sto- 
len book in all of history.” Vonnegut 
said he knew why: “I think it has a beau- 
tiful plot.” 


The child star of Lolita, now a post- 


“nymphet of 27, had to be hospitalized 


briefly on the eve of her wedding. Sue 
Lyon's ailment: strep throat and fatigue 
brought on by the hassles of arranging 
her marriage to a Colorado State pris- 
oner, who is serving 40 years for second- 
degree murder and aggravated robbery. 
Sue first met Gary (“Cotton”) Adamson, 
33, in 1970, when she visited a friend 
who was sharing Gary's cellina Los An- 
geles County jail. Now she plans to cam- 
paign for prison reform, specifically for 
prisoners’ conjugal rights. As she puts 
it, “God said to procreate. The prison 
system is going against the Bible. 
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An Editorial . 


The President Shou 


Richard Nixon and the nation have passed a tragic point of 
no return. It now seems likely that the President will have to give 
up his office: he has irredeemably lost his moral authority, the con- 
fidence of most of the country, and therefore his ability to govern 
effectively. ARM 

The most important decision of Richard Nixon's remarkable 
career is before him: whether he will give up the presidency rath- 
er than do further damage to his country. If he decides to fight to 
the end, he faces impeachment by the House, for he has indeed 
failed his obligation under the Constitution to uphold the law. 
Whether two-thirds of the Senate would vote to convict him can- 
not be certain. But even if he were to be acquitted, the process 
would leave him and the country devastated. Events have achieved 
an alarming momentum; additional facts that would be brought 
out under subpoena power at an impeachment trial could strike 
in many unforeseen and dangerous directions. 

Moreover, a trial would take at least several months, during 
which the country would be virtually leaderless. The White House 
would be paralyzed while the U.S. and the world awaited the out- 
come. The Republic would doubtless survive. But the wise and pa- 
triotic course is for Richard Nixon to resign, sparing the country 
and himself this agony. 


N ixon should of course be succeeded by a Republican. The Re- 
publicans did win the presidency last November (not because of 
Watergate or dirty tricks), and fortunately there seems no dis- 
position among congressional Democrats to try to rewrite the elec- 
tion returns. We assume and hope that Congress will speedily 
confirm Gerald Ford's nomination as Vice President. If Nixon 
did leave office before this confirmation and Speaker Carl Albert 
became President, there is good reason to think that Albert would 
resign as long as Ford was confirmed. 
Gerald Ford would be an unmistakable improvement over 
the grievously wounded Nixon. Barring some unforeseen reve- 
lations, Ford has the immense asset of a corruption-free repu- 
tation. He has a solid if unimaginative record in domestic policy 
stands somewhere near the American center, and is greatly liked 
and respected on Capitol Hill. In foreign affairs, he is obviously in- 
experienced, but other Presidents have risen above such limita- 
tions, as the example of Harry Truman demonstrates. With Henry 
Kissinger's help, Ford should be able to carry on the basically 
sound Nixon policies. He would have one oyerriding advantage 
in dealing with foreign powers: their certainty that Ford would be 
in the White House for at least three more years. Nixon's great 
skills in foreign affairs are now alarmingly offset by the uncer- 
tainties about his future and his patent loss of. power at home, 
It was Just one year ago this week that Richard Nixon was cel- 
ebrating his fabulous electoral sweep and seemed to stand at the 
- Very summit of power and opportunity. Hard-core Nixon haters 
uM iepa over his M fiom those heights; for most Americans it 
r protound disappointment. i i 
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The Mystery of the Missing 


Struggling to recover his balance, Rich- 
ard Nixon last week stumbled into yet 
another Watergate morass. Now it was 
the mystery of the missing tapes. Con- 
ceded one of his closest legal advisers: 
“We've created a credibility cul-de-sac 
of such monstrous dimensions that even 
the most innocent transaction appears 
suspect." 

This particular transaction unreeled 
just as one of Watergate's long-awaited 
moments of truth finally seemed to be 
at hand. Nixon had vigorously protect- 
ed nine recordings of his White House 
conversations through three painful 
months of litigation. His fight had pre- 
cipitated a constitutional collision and 
had done much to undermine the claim 
that he was determined to “set forth the 
facts" about the scandal. But under over- 
whelming public pressure after the “Sat- 
urday Night Massacre" at his Justice 
Department, he had grudgingly agreed 
to yield to the demand of prosecutors 
and the courts. He would give up his 
nine tapes. Then, as he was about to do 
so last week, came the incredible ad- 
mission: Nixon's lawyers told Federal 
Judge John J. Sirica that two of the most- 
wanted tapes did not even exist. 

. The disclosure moved Sirica to be- 
gin open hearings at once into the cir- 
cumstances of the tapes’ being or nonbe- 
ing and inspired a new surge of protest 
telegrams, which deluged official Wash- 
ington with fresh demands that Nixon 
must leave office. Even some of Nix- 
on’s least likely critics turned against 
him, Columnist Joseph Alsop, ardent 
champion of the President’s foreign pol- 
icies, said that he must 
K. Smith, ABC-TV's highly independent 

commentator, declared that the tapes 


revelation “deepens suspicion inevitably 


resign. Howard - 


-and Nixon on Jun 


that there has been a cover-up all along 
and it is still going on." Nixon, he said, 
must quit or be impeached. 

Conservative Republicans too wor- 
ried that the limits of public tolerance 
had been passed. Nixon's credibility, 
said Senator Barry Goldwater, “has 
reached an alltime low from which he 
may never recover." The President, in- 
sisted New York Senator James Buck- 
ley, now “has the clear burden of sat- 
isfying the American people that he has 
been speaking the truth." 

No Certainty. Indeed, so universal 

was the dismay in Republican ranks that 
it produced a rare concert of behind-the- 
scenes congressional arm twisting of the 
White House: on terms virtually dictat- 
ed to him by the Senate Republican 
leadership, Nixon approved the ap- 
pointment of a new special prosecutor, 
replacing the dismissed Archibald Cox, 
and chose a new Attorney General to 
succeed the resigned Elliot Richardson 
(see stories beginning on page 32). 
. Those concessions were largely lost 
in the explosion over the disclosure that 
two of Nixon's tapes—recordings once 
viewed as crucial to the truth about Wa- 
tergate—were not to be found, In mak- 
ing that admission, Presidential Special 
Counsel Fred Buzhardt predicted: “By 
the end of this hearing, we will have es- 
tablished with mathematica] certainty 
beyond any doubt that those two tape re- 
cordings were never made.” A fter three 
days of testimony before Judge Sirica 
with more to come this week, no such 
certainty seemed yet in sight. 
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nine tapes. Buzhardt said that he had or- 
dered the revision of the log because of 
conflicting statements about who had 
consumed the President's time that day. 
Also baffling was the fact that the 
carton in which the Saturday-Sunday 
tape apparently had been kept was 
marked Part I, suggesting strongly that 
there had been a Part II. White House 
Aide Stephen Bull, who had supervised 
the recording operation, said that he had 
made the Part I notation on the assump- 
tion that “there had to be another reel.” 
The carton was also marked “full re- 
moved," while other tapes that had run 
out before the completion of conversa- 
tion, it was explained, were marked 
"tape ran out.” That discrepancy, too, 
has not yet been adequately explained. 
As mysterious as the nonexistence 
of the two tapes is the White House fail- 
ure to admit long ago that they did not 
exist, thus avoiding at least part of the 
latest crisis of credibility. Buzhardt said 
that he had only positively determined 
the absence of the tapes on Oct. 27, as 
he prepared the material for Sirica's in- 
spection. Yet Bull testified that Nixon 
himself had noted the omissions as he 
listened to recordings on Sept. 29, be- 
fore he had decided to yield the tapes. 
Investigators were incredulous that 
the discovery had not been made much 
earlier. The amazingly sloppy Secret 
Service record of how the tapes had been 
handled—some notations of withdraw- 
als were scribbled on scraps of brown 
wrapping paper, and the returns never 
noted at all—indicated that Bull had 
withdrawn 26 reels of tapes on June 4, 
1973—the day that Nixon spent nearly 
twelve hours listening to them. The crit- 
ical April 15 date was covered by these 
withdrawals, and it would be astonish- 
ing if Nixon spent all of that listening 
time without trying to hear that vital 
conversation. 
The Watergate investigators intend 
to subpoena Nixon’s tapes for June 4 
—on the ingenious theory that as he lis- 
tened to the various tapes in his Exec- 
utive Office Building hideaway his 
automatically activated recording sys- 
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tem may have picked up the playing of 
the other tapes. Only if Nixon had lis- 
tened through headphones would these 
early recordings be inaudible on the 
June 4 tape. Buzhardt said in court that 
the June 4 tape would not be surren- 
dered because "it's not relevant.” 

Into Isolation. The April 15 date 
was also covered in a withdrawal of nine 
reels between July 9 and July 11 by Bull, 
who gave them to H.R. Haldeman, Nix- 
on's former chief of staff. Bull also said 
that he checked out 22 tapes on April 
25 and 26 and had given them to Hal- 
deman—a surprising fact that Halde- 
man had not reported in his Senate Wa- 
tergate testimony. Haldeman has 
admitted listening to only two tapes 
(Sept. 15 and March 21). He has been 
subpoenaed for questioning this week in 
the Sirica hearings. Further confusing 
the matter, Senate investigators insisted 
that Bull told them that Buzhardt had 
listened to the April 15 tape in late June. 
Bull testified last week that he had been 
"educated" that Buzhardt had actually 
heard a March 20 recording. 

Amid the new controversy, Nixon 
retreated ever more into isolation, rest- 
lessly retreating to Camp David, then 
abruptly departing for Key Biscayne. He 
left behind his usual traveling aides, Al- 
exander Haig and Ronald Ziegler, and 
for the first time, the permanent stand- 
by pool of seven White House correspon- 
dents and photographers who are tra- 
ditionally near the President at all times. 

In Florida, Deputy Press Secretary 
Gerald Warren said that Nixon would 
be willing to produce for the court the 
tape of a memo he dictated about the 
April 15 conversation with Dean—al- 
though Nixon’s version is hardly apt to 
satisfy any of the many Watergate in- 
vestigators. Some are openly skeptical 
of the White House claims and suspect 
that the missing April 15 tape might 
have been destroyed when Haldeman 
had it in his possession in July. Warren 
insisted that Nixon was determined “to 
clear up this matter” of the tapes and 
again felt compelled to reiterate that 
Nixon had no intention of resigning. 
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For only the second time in USS. his- 
tory, the American people seriously con- 
front the possibility of the impeachment 
or forced resignation of a President. It 
is a painful, lacerating process—as a£- 
onizing for them as it may ultimately 
be for the stricken President. Though a 
few are gleeful about the possible remov- 
al of an old enemy, most face the pros- 
pect with considerable foreboding, à 
profound sense of loss for themselves, 
their country, their history. A majority 
still do not favor impeachment, though 
it is openly discussed everywhere. But 
many hope that Richard Nixon, in a 
final presidential act, will resign. 

His support is steadily crumbling. It 
is not too surprising that the liberal At- 
lanta Constitution would react to the 
missing tapes episode by calling ita 
“preposterous hoax," or that more than 
200 political scientists would form a 
group to promote impeachment, or that 
the Society of Friends in Seattle sent a 
letter to the President “prayerfully” ask- 
ing him to leave office, or that a poll of 
393 Yale alumni and their wives showed 
that 70% favored an inquiry into im- 
peachment. What is more ominous for 
Nixon is the collapse of some of his most 
loyal props. In a striking about-face, the 
pro-Nixon Detroit News urged the Pres- 
ident to resign “to spare the nation three 
more years of turmoil and political ven- 
detta." Admitting that the nation was 
in the midst ofa "classic crise de régime," 
William F. Buckley's conservative Na- 
tional Review concluded that the Pres- 
ident must step down if he no longer 
enjoys the support of the majority of the 
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people. Buckley himself predicted that 
Nixon will resign. 

There is a feeling that the republic 
is being tested more than at any other 
time since the Civil War. In a sense, 
the whole country is turning into a civ- 
ics class to re-examine the American sit- 
uation. Many teachers worry about the 
impact of Watergate on their pupils. At 
a Halloween party in a New York City 
Catholic school, the prize for the scar- 
iest costume went to an eleven-year-old 
girl wearing a Nixon mask. Helen Wise, 
president of the National Education As- 
sociation, wrote the President: “Teach- 
ers are asking me how they can fulfill 
their responsibilities of teaching young 
people the moral, ethical and spiritual 
values required in a free society while 
the President of the U.S. disregards the 
nation’s traditionally high standards of 
morality.” 

Other teachers report a resurgence 
of interest in American government. 
“Watergate has created a new enthu- 
siasm among the kids," says Vivian Sny- 
der, who teaches high school history in 
Atlanta. *Far more than before, they 
want to take the initiative and do some- 
thing about it all." On a class assign- 
ment, one 13-year-old hit the Manhat- 
tan streets to take his own poll of adults 
(of 75 New Yorkers he questioned, 77% 
favored impeachment) At Chicago's 
suburban New Trier West High School, 
Janice Berman displayed two symbols 
to her civics classes. To the one, a pic- 
ture of Nixon, they responded with 
frowns. To the other, the seal of the pres- 
idency, they replied with cheers. It is ob- 
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NEW ENGLAND 

Boston Bureau Chief Sandra Burton 
is responsible for the six New England 
states from Maine to Connecticut. She 
reports: 

Public opinion toward the President 
has turned as chill as the autumn air in 
New England. On the many college 
campuses that crisscross the region, the 
issue of impeachment is reviving some 
of the protest fervor of the anti-Viet 
Nam War days. What has been the top- 
ic of dining-hall conversation for some 
time has now become the subject of polls, 
petitions and street placards. 

After the firing of Archibald Cox, 
3,700 of Yale's 5,000 undergraduates 
signed petitions demanding impeach- 
ment. A poll of Harvard Business School 
students showed that 6196 favored res- 
ignation; 75% felt the President was act- 
ing in a “dictatorial manner. To a 
cheering overflow crowd at Amherst 
College, Historian Henry Steele Com- 
mager declared: "The history of the 
present Administration is the history of 
repeated injurious usurpations having as 
direct object the subversion of the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the land." 

Such harsh reactions are not pecu- 
liar to campuses. “The President may 
have fulfilled his pledge to bring us to- 
gether," says Father Richard J. Shma- 
ruk, a priest in Cambridge, Mass. “There 
are no lines of division on this any more. 
Young, old, rich, poor, liberal, conser- 
vative—they’ve all had it.” Citizens in 
the Cambridge area collected 15,000 sig- 
natures in three days on an impeach- 
ment petition they are planning to prè- 
sent to their Congressman, House 
Majority Leader Thomas P. ("Tip") 
O'Neill Jr. ; 

More than a hundred miles to the 
west of Cambridge, the three selectmen 
in Monterey, Mass. (pop. 600), a largely 
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blue-collar community, voted unani- 
mously to urge their legislators in Wash- 
ington to move for impeachment pro- 
ceedings. Says Selectman John S. 
Pizzichemi: “We may be a tiny town, 
but that doesn’t mean that when we have 
strong feelings, we shouldnt show 
them.” In Massachusetts’ Twelfth Con- 
gressional District, the only one in the 
state to support Nixon in the 1972 elec- 
tion, Democratic Congressman Gerry E. 
Studds says that his mail is running 1,911 
to 35 in favor of impeachment. “Many 
are long, thoughtful, soul-wrenching let- 
ters from people who voted two and 
three times for Nixon and now feel 
betrayed.” 

Pro-Nixon Ads. The mood in the 
more traditionally conservative states in 
the region is not much different. Many 
staunch Maine Republicans have left 
the fold. Says William McKeen, a 
Brunswick, Me., businessman who is 
running for the town council: “I voted 
and campaigned for the guy, but I wish 
they'd get rid of him now. If there are 
just seven tapes, then he should have 
said so long ago." Adds Mrs. Norman 
Kinney, a Vermont housewife: “Ver- 
mont is a strong Republican state. That 
so many people hate Nixon says some- 
thing, I think.” 

Not everyone is abandoning the 
President. The National Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for: Fairness to the Presidency, a 
group based in Providence, claims to 
have collected $175,000 to pay for pro- 
Nixon newspaper ads. Rabbi Baruch 
Korff, general chairman of the commit- 
tee, says that his group will try to co 
bat the media coverage, which borde 
on “insurrection and sedition.” But sui 
views in this area are the e 
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mother of three in Brun 
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p Senate Watergate hearings began, TIME 
di ed citizens in five diverse communities to 
A break-in and cover-up. They found that 
fused by the charges and coun- 
ned that they were losing interest; others in- 
inistFations had done similarly scandal- 


May Mrs. Julie Martin, then 46, an ad- 
Virginia Military Institute, was not sure 
tergate and the President. Now she says: 
in him and his Administration is so rid- 
he good of the country he should be per- 
She still shies away from backing im- 
“As painful as impeachment might be, 
gums ecessary. tO demonstrate that we as a people insist 
itis vernment. I have to believe he's guilty of using 
ethical e and people and his position to his own ad- 
Í a you put it all together, it doesn't leave you much 
Bus marity--and Pm a charitable person." 
P ws illustrate how public opinion in this farming com- 
pou 8440) has hardened among some people. Those 
3) os of Nixon now totally distrust him. But many 
d him and are insistent that the liberal news media 
sarily to blame. Farmer Carl Sensabaugh, 69, and his wife 
inna, 10, still pay more attention to the price of chicken feed, 
ae concerned about what is going on in Washington. He 
I." don't keep up with it except on TV, but I kinda feel like 
tey would leave the President alone, he'd do a better job." 
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VER FALLS, PA: Many people interviewed in this steel-fab- 
bing town (pop. 14,000) hope Nixon will end the crisis by re- 
hing, Even those who try to give Nixon the benefit of the 
bi find it difficult to support him. One such is Dr. George W. 
pion, 51, minister at Trinity United Presbyterian Church. He 
“ously argues: “If President Nixon defended these tapes be- 
Wola principle, then it is to his credit. But if it is proved 
athe was protecting himself, then it's contrary to the spirit of 
Country.” What does Carson believe? “I believe he's pro- 
curci but I don’t want to believe it.” , 

E has some defenders in town, such as Auto Dealer Ed- 
A nn 69, who still likes former Vice President Spiro 
hin": ie president isa victim of “harassment and per- 
slike x Insists that the public is bored with Watergate 
lue: E lo see Uncle Tom's Cabin ten times"). More typ- 
in at me of Karen Phillips, 23, director of Christian ed- 
hing: "My da) United. She no longer defends Nixon, ex- 
Risay no ad would say, ‘All politicians are crooks,’ and I 

9. Now I agree. I feel betrayed.” 
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bre Mart QE in Washington. He explains: “All of a sud- 
the ima ading about politics again; I got wrapped up in 
More im 8€ of the country, he thinks that “Nixon should re- 
laris Peachment, if it comes to that.” 
AUS SO SEN Campbell, 60, also keeps up with the Wa- 
hy Out wh t she finds herself “just as confused as I always 
k m o happening. Indeed, she thinks that the ac- 
Jt tog man ved in Watergate defy understanding: “Maybe 
1 Patricia El books about suspense and intrigue." 
lotkin, 41, past president of the local League 
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E Women Voters and a first-year law student, used to be on the 
Nee about Watergate. Now she declares: “I have zero faith in 
the President, at least in his integrity.” To her, impeachment 
is still “a frightening prospect,” but she adds: “I frankly would 
be willing to accept the fear. I don’t feel that is any reason we 
should keep a President in office when there are fundamental 
questions about his honesty and his ability to serve." 
PORTLAND, ORE: President Nixon still has a few loyalists in this 
City (pop. 390,000), such as President John Howard, 51, of Lewis 
and Clark College, who says of the press and Congress: "They 
are like sharks. When they smell blood, they-go mad." Another 
is J. Richard Nokes, 58, managing editor of the Oregonian, who ~ 
declares: “A lynch-mob atmosphere has developed in the Wash- 
ington. press corps and in Congress. Now it has spread through 
the country.” But majority sentiment in Portland is illustrated 
by the fact that Nokes’ own newspaper receives 40 times as 
many anti-Nixon letters as pro-Nixon; one family alone wrote 
fiveangry letters in a single week. 

For months Democratic Mayor Neil Goldschmidt, 32, was 
cautious in his criticism of Nixon because he did not want to jeop- 
ardize the city's application for $20 million in federal funds for 
law enforcement. Now he exclaims: "Think of the men who 
have sat in that office, the dignity surrounding it. What will be 
left when he gets through with it, Lord only knows." Says Mrs. 
Margene Williams, 53, a gift shop operator: "When Agnew re- | 
signed we caught the flea but not the rat." Adds Tom Cook, 52, 
a printer: "I can do without steak, but I don't want my three 
kids to grow up in the country the way it is now." 

Most bewildered of all are the city’s Republicans. Clyde 
Brummell, 47, a carpenter and a Republican precinct commit- 
teeman, says: “When I was growing up, all I heard was that Her- 
bert Hoover caused the Depression. Now they are trying to Hoo- 
verize the Republican Party again, saddling us with something 
we didn't cause." 

In the opinion of Mrs. Connie McCready, 52, a public util- 
ities commissioner and a Republican, the situation has wors- ' 
ened since May. She explains: "Every week you pick up a news- 
paper you have to say, ‘My God.’ I feel like I'm standing in the 
surf, and just as I am hit by one wave, another comes and hits 
me until I’m reeling. I feel myself drawing inward, pulling in 
my head like a turtle. I think the country can survive this; we 
can survive anything. But I’m awfully worried." 


MILWAUKEE: On the blue-collar, white ethnic South Side of tbis 
city (pop: 708,000), Watergate as a topic of conversation still 

ranks behind street crime and the Green Bay Packers. In May 

people were unbelieving and bored with Watergate; now most ap- 

parently have decided Nixon should be removed, but they feel un- 

comfortable talking about it. Explains the Rev. James Czachow- 

ski, 47, of St. Ignatius Church: “Last May nobody would point a 

finger at the President; now they all think he’s guilty. But we 
want him removed without having to do the dirty work our- 
selves. When Agnew resigned people said, “Maybe he’s showing 
the way for Nixon.’ But if the President does go, what will we 
have? They can give us all those constitutional successors, but 
we elected a President. All those other people are strangers.” 

Not all South Siders share his concern. At Pinky’s bowling 
alley, Grace Londo, a nursing assistant, declares: "Last May I 
had my doubts. No more. My woman’s intuition says Nixon’s a 
liar. He's gone beyond politics as usual; he's taken advantage of 
being President. Impeach him.” Just as emphatically, others dis- - 
agree. "My business is going good; let's not disrupt the country,” 
says Pat Platto, 41, owner ofa linoleum company. z 

But Machinist Bud Bongard, 46, expresses the views of n 
South Siders: "I've never felt so helpless. What can we peopl 
the bottom do? We used to take pride in our vote, We thc 
we were electing the lesser of two evils last year, and. 
we got. I'm thinking about not voting next time.” 
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will become of the country if we ge 
of the President; I'm worried about what 
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THE SOUTH ; 

Atlanta BureaueChief James Bell is 
responsible for eleven states from Virgin- 
ia to Louisiana. He reports: 

There is probably a greater degree 
of compassion for Richard Nixon in the 
South than anywhere else in the nation 
today. While his position has eroded in 
the past month, the South would appear 
to be more willing to forgive and forget 
than the rest of the country. There 1s 
more sorrow than anger over the Pres- 
ident's transgressions, whatever they 
may be. Perhaps because of their own 
long history of resistance to the nation- 
al Government, Southerners are less sur- 
prised or dismayed when that Govern- 
ment proves to be corrupt. 

“You can't isolate Watergate as a 
separate problem," says Aaron. M. 
Kohn, director of the metropolitan 
crime commission in New Orleans. "It's 
the peak of a pyramid that covers all 50 
states. All of the ingredients of Water- 
gate are merely a reflection of things 
we have tolerated too long throughout 
the political system." Says Fred Hand 
Sr., a Georgia farmer and banker who 
was speaker of the Georgia house for 
eight years: "Anyone who has run a po- 
litical campaign on a state level knows 
that if everything he did were. uncov- 
ered he could be put on a chain gang. I 
don't care who he is." 

A majority of Southerners still seem 
to fear impeachment more than they re- 
sent Nixon. Joe Feinberg, who supplied 
the decorative ceramic tiles for the Key 
Biscayne homes of both the President 
and Bebe Rebozo, thinks Nixon is 
“guilty as sin.” But he worries about 
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“who is going to talk to Brezhnev and 
Mao. How is Carl Albert going to be 
able to carry on a dialogue with the big 
powers? They'll kill us." . 1 

On the basis of the evidence dis- 
closed to date, Pat Smith, a sometime 
lobbyist in the Texas state legislature, 
thinks there are insufficient grounds for 
impeachment, “We could suffer _this 
trauma every four years, and we can't af- 
ford it." Many Southerners blame the 
press more than Nixon for the Water- 
gate debacle. Says Nick Parker, an ad- 
vertising man in Birmingham: "A few 
Democrats and the liberal press—espe- 
cially the Washington Post—are perse- 
cuting the President and tearing up the 
country.” 

What could eventually turn the 
South against Nixon is that he has not 
acted with the personal honor that the 
region has always valued. It is the gut 
that may react first, as it did with the pa- 
trons in the saloon owned by Manuel 
Maloof, a power in the Democratic Par- 
ty in De Kalb County, Ga. Maloof was 
bartending when the news of the miss- 
ing tapes was reported on TV. “You 
wouldn’t believe the look on their fac- 
es,” he recalls. “They can’t believe this 
guy. I'm honestly afraid he might force 
a revolt in this country. Hell, this ain’t 
a banana republic. We don’t want a coup 
d état. But he’s going to drive some peo- 
ple too far.” 


THE MIDWEST 

Chicago Bureau Chief Gregory H. 
Wierzynski is responsible for 15 states 
ranging from Ohio to Oklahoma. He re- 
ports: 

The Midwest has long been Nixon 

country. For years, millions in the heart- 
land have felt that the President was 
one of them, embodying the simple traits 
they admire so much: purposeful am- 
bition, pride in country, respect for fam- 
ily and church, plus a dash of disdain 
for the culture pushers from the East. 
But to these same people today, he is a 
much diminished man. His troubles are 
like a disgrace in the family. Few peo- 
ple want to disavow him completely, and 
some of the old affection lingers. Most 
citizens are embarrassed, perplexed and, 
most of all, saddened, 
3 The Watergate hearings began erod- 
ing Nixon's popularity this summer, but 
lately the disillusionment has moved 
from the political left to include most of 
those in the middle and many on the tra- 
ditional right. In one of its strongest out- 
bursts, the conservative Chicago Tri- 
bune called the President’s firing of Cox 
a “colossal blunder.” While only a few 
weeks ago, most people were willing to 
give him at least the benefit of the doubt 
if not their full trust, his credibility to- 
day is virtually nonexistent. A Chicago 
newspaper sampling showed that 63% 
of the people in the area do not believe 
the White House statement that the two 
Bor tapes never existed. 
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To the West's conservative Repub- 
licans, the past months have been es- 
pecially trying. They bit their tongues 
when Nixon went to China, and they re- 
luctantly accepted “peace with honor” 
in Viet Nam rather than victory. But 
the contradiction between the morality 
of Watergate and their own law-and- 
order instincts irks them. They are com- 
ing to question his competence and his 
feel for the country. Most difficult for 
the majority who voted for him just a 
year ago has been the emotional roller 
coaster caused by each successive rev- 
elation. When Nixon reversed himself 
and agreed to turn over the tapes to 
Federal Judge John Sirica, William 
Murray Ryan, G.O.P. state chairman in 
New Mexico, was reminded of “Ag- 
new's saying he'll never resign and then 
resigning.” 

Two factors seem to be inhibiting or- 
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VICE-PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEE FORD AT SENATE HEARINGS ON HIS CONFIRMATION 


ganized impeachment activity. One is 
the uncertainty over a successor—a deep 
concern that the hasty removal of Nix- 
on might leave the nation in inept hands. 
Equally widespread is a reluctance to 
go the last-mile on the basis of press re- 
ports. Though he has almost decided in 
favor of impeachment, Los Angeles Ar- 
chitect Paul Hoag declared: “I'd be more 
positive about it if I didn’t have the feel 
of the press closing in for the kill.” 

As the disenchantment grows, par- 
tisan differences decline. Voices are gen- 
erally lowered, rhetoric is restrained. 
Most citizens seem anxious to exchange 
views about the plight of the country 
but reluctant to commit themselves on 
what should—or might—happen. There 
is still faith in the Constitution, in firm 
values under “everything.” There is a 
whiff of gentle patriotism in the air, born 
of uncertainty and caring. 


A Rush to Judgment on Gerald Ford 


The hearings had originally been sched- 
uled to be protracted affairs—the 
House’s lasting until mid-December and 
the Senate’s stretching on until early 
1974. Congress wanted to take plenty 
of time to check out the record of Ger- 
ald Ford, the nominee of Richard Nixon 
to become the next Vice President. 

Then came the uproar over the fir- 
ing of Archibald Cox and the spread- 
ing realization that the President could 
resign or be impeached. Suddenly, lei- 
surely hearings were a luxury that the 
Congress—and the nation—could not 
afford. Last week there was a sharp 
crackle of urgency in the air when the 
Senate Rules Committee began meeting 
on Ford’s confirmation. Said Senator 
Claiborne Pell: “I believe we all realize 
that the nominee of today may not only 


be the Vice President of tomorrow, but 
the President of next year.” 

In its zeal to make sure it missed no 
Agnewesque indiscretions, the Congress 
subjected Ford to an extraordinary in- 
vestigation. The FBI put 350 agents from 
33 field offices onto his trail—sending 
70 into Ford’s hometown of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. Soon a steady stream of phone 
calls began coming into Ford’s Wash- 
ington office from friends and associates 
who wanted him to know that they were 
being questioned. Ford had one stock 


reply: “Tell them the truth—give them © 


everything.” j 
The 1,700 pages of raw, unevaluai 
data collected by the FBI were re 
for the committee by Democra 
man Howard W. Cannon 
W. Cook, the ranking R 
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addition, Ford made available records 
of his campaign finances, office and per- 
sonal bank accounts, income tax rec- 
ords, confidential financial statements 
required by the House of all its mem- 
bers, material held by his personal ac- 
countant and all correspondence of his 
congressional office—everything down 
to and including his children's savings 
accounts. 

But even with this vast amount of 
data to sift, the Senators found little that 
fazed Ford on opening day. Among oth- 
er things, Ford: 

> Denied charges that he had con- 
cealed $11,500 of campaign contribu- 
tions in 1970 by handing over the funds 
to the Republican Congressional Cam- 
paign Committee. During that cam- 
paign, he received more than $13,000 
from the committee. While admitting 
that he had not disclosed the original 
$11,500, Ford said that the committee 
as well as the donors had reported the 
transaction. 

» Dismissed as "utterly preposter- 
ous" the claim by onetime Washington 
Lobbyist Robert N. Winter-Berger in 
his book The Washington Pay-Off that 
he had lent the Congressman more than 
$15,000. Said Ford: “I categorically, un- 
qualifiedly and unreservedly say that's 
a lie." 

» Denounced a report that he had 
been treated for a year by a New York 
City psychotherapist. “The truth is,” he 
said, “I am disgustingly sane.” 

While he called himself a loyal 
member of the President’s team (“After 
a play is called, you shouldn't tackle 
your own quarterback"), Ford carefully 
edged away from some of Nixon's views 
and policies. He said that the President 
should have given up the tapes—and dis- 
closed that two of them were missing 
—much sooner; that Nixon's choice for 
special prosecutor should be subject to 
confirmation by the Senate; that the fir- 
ing of Archibald Cox was “an unfor- 
tunate incident"; and that he had no 
bone to pick with the press. The House's 
inquiry into possible grounds for im- 
peaching the President, said Ford, 

should continue, “to clear the air.” 

Looking ahead, Ford said that as 
Vice President he would try to be a 
“ready conciliator and calm communi- 
cator between the White House and 
Capitol Hill.” He noted that for the past 
quarter-century he had known both the 
President and the Congress as intimate- 
ly as any man. The only qualm he had 
about the vice presidency, said Ford, was 

that my friends might stop calling me 
Jerry.” 
Indeed, last week Jerry Ford’ was 
among old friends who showed no dis- 
position, on the basis of what they had 
learned so far, of turning down the nom- 
ination. Nor was there any thought of 
dela Jing his confirmation as a means of 
forcing concessions from President Nix- 
On; Both chambers of Congress hope to 
) confirm Ford by Thanksgiving Day 

| —something of a record clip for Cap- 


F itol Hill. 
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THE HOUSE 
Moving Toward 
Impeachment 


For the first time in 105 years, a com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
assembled last week to begin an inqui- 
ry into the possible impeachment of the 
President of the U.S. Like many histor- 
ic occasions, this one began with rel- 
atively obscure preliminaries and rou- 
tine, undramatic details. Unlike the 
solemn moment of nonpartisan states- 
manship that was. clearly called for, 
however, the first full-scale meeting of 
the House Judiciary Committee devoted 
to the impeachment question produced 
a round of unfortunate bickering be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans and 
a vote recorded along strict party lines. 
The committee's chances for future co- 
operation were hardly destroyed in the 
process, but it was far:from an auspi- 
cious beginning. 

At the meeting Chairman Peter Ro- 
dino, a Democrat, sought the commit- 
tee's authority to let him personally 
subpoena documents and information 
leading up to a presidential impeach- 
ment proceeding. That authority carries 
less power than it might imply, since 
the committee cannot subpoena evi- 
dence for an actual impeachment hear- 
ing; the full House membership must 
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by nominating him as Vice 


House Speaker Carl Albert’s highest po- 
litical ambition has been to hold the job 
he now holds. He has never aspired to 
the presidency. Yet the Constitution 
provides that if Richard Nixon resigns 
or is removed from office before Con- 
gress confirms House Minority Leader 
Gerald Ford as Vice President, Albert, 
a Democrat, will automatically become 
President. That might well cause a na- 
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Now he is looking for a chief counse] 
who is nonpartisan. “I want a good tri- 
al lawyer,” says Rodino. “I want a man 
who is aggressive but not abrasive. And 
he has to be tuned in on constitutional 
law.” 

Rodino has also prepared an agen- 
da for his momentous project. It begins 
with the assembly and cross-indexing of 
materials collected by various other gov- 
ernmental committees looking into pres- 
idential activities, including the Water- 
gate committee in the Senate, the Armed 
Services Committee investigations in 
both houses, CIA involvement in Water- 
gate, and the House study of work per- 
formed on Nixon’s homes at Govern- 
ment expense. This and other material 
will then be formally evaluated to de- 
termine whether the committee has 
"probable cause" to charge that "im- 
peachable offenses” have indeed been 
committed by the President of the Unit- 
ed States. If it decides that they have, 
says Rodino, the committee will prob- 
ably first schedule closed-door hearings 
to gather testimony and later hold pub- 
lic ones if the evidence clearly warrants. 
Should the committee formally deter- 
mine that there are grounds for im- 
peachment, Rodino continues, “then 
you are at the stage that you'd be writ- 
ing Articles of Impeachment.” 
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He also has an abiding love of opera, 
with the works of Verdi and Puccini par- 
ticular favorites. He and his wife Mari- 
anna, 62, have two children, Peter. 22,a 
student at Seton Hall University law 
school, and Margaret, 30, wife of New- 
ark Judge Charles A. Stanziale Jr. Ro- 


THE SENATE 


An Ultimatum 
To the President 


Nowhere was confidence in President 
Nixon more brutally shattered by the fir- 
ing of Archibald Cox than among the Re- 
publican leadership in the U.S. Senate. 
TIME has learned that Nixon's nomina- 
tions last week of a new Attorney Gen- 
eral and a new Watergate special pros- 
ecutor were part of a deal unanimously 
demanded by G.O.P. Senate leaders as 
their price for continued support of Nix- 
on. The details of the unusual Senate ac- 
tion, as pieced together by TIME Con- 
gressional Correspondent Neil MacNeil: 


When Senate Republican Leader 
Hugh Scott eventually reached White 
House Chief of Staff Alexander Haig by 
telephone after the Saturday Night Mas- 
sacre, Scott exploded with rage, warn- 
ing the presidential assistant in purple 
language that Nixon’s actions would not 
be tolerated. Over the next week a 
course of action to be demanded of Nix- 
on emerged from party councils, includ- 
ing the floor leaders, the Senate G.O.P. 


dino served for two years as chairman of 
the Judiciary Subcommittee on Immi- 
gration and Nationality, and has been a 
staunch proponent of immigration re- 
forms. He has also supported bills that 
would restrict employment of illegal 
aliens, who frequently are in competi- 
tion for jobs with blue-collar workers in 
his district. 

Though he has chaired the Judicia- 
ry Committee only since January 1973, 
Rodino has moved forcefully yet me- 
thodically on proceedings leading to im- 
peachment. “I must conduct this inqui- 
ry in a thorough manner," he says, 
“because it affects the whole direction of 
our country." He is operating with an 
unqualified commitment from the 
House leadership for full financing of his 
inquiry, and has been given use of ten 
additional offices for his impeachment 
staff. E 

*One of the problems is that there 
are so few guidelines," he concedes. 
"There's no question that the Chief Ex- 
ecutive is responsible for the acts of 
his subordinates. There are questions 
whether these derelictions are of such 
magnitude that they bring serious inju- 
ry to the country and the institution of. 
government." 

.Of the unique role he and his com- 
mittee have been called upon to play, 


. Redino says: “I feel. a terrible sense of 


sadness. I had hoped that such am in= 


quiry would not even have been nec- 


essary. But it’s my responsibility.” 
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SENATE G.O.P. LEADER SCOTT 
Purple language. 


policy committee chaired by John Tow- 
er and the full party caucus. Conserva- 
tives like Tower were as adamant as 
Moderate Scott about forcing Nixon to 
make concessions. These included: 

> The independence of the new At- 
torney General and special prosecutor 
must be assured. : 

> One of the two new nominees 
must be a U.S. Senator; there was no 
other way to win Senate approval of 
both. 

> The two must be announced at the 
same time; the Senate would not approve 
unless it got a ticket. 

> The new special prosecutor must 
have a charter at least as broad as the 
one given Archibald Cox before. his fir- 
ing, meaning he would be free to in- 
vestigate areas beyond Watergate, like 
the financing of the President’s homes. 

> Nixon had to agree to a “curtail- 
ing of the power of removal” of the spe- 
cial prosecutor. This meant that the 
President had to promise not to fire the 
new special prosecutor, unless such an 
action was approved by Congressional 
leaders of both houses and both parties. 

> The new special prosecutor had 
to be assured access to all needed ma- 
terials and have the option of going 
to federal court to get any that are 
withheld, 

: The ultimatum was delivered to 
Haig and two other top White House 
aides, Melvin Laird and Bryce Harlow. 

The message is received loud and 
Clear,” gulped Hatlow. It must have 

en. Scott was carefully consulted 
about the selection of William Saxbe as 
CIA ed A egeral-designate and Leon 
; oo new special prosecutor, 
The minority leader privately urged 
Saxbe to seek a guarantee of absolute in- 
dependence from the White House, then 
told Haig: "God help you if you give 
Saxbe any promises you don't keep. 
He'll go public.” 
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JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 


Handing the Bail to Bill Sax 


When, at the most recent presidential 
news conference, Richard Nixon sought 
to downplay the gravity of his contin- 
uing crisis, he noted acidly that in the 
days following his decision to resume the 
U.S. bombing of Hanoi last Christmas 
there were charges by some that the 
President had “lost his senses." Nixon 
neglected to point out that the most 
prominent politician to offer this instant 
psychoanalysis was a fellow Republican, 
Ohio Senator William Bart Saxbe, and 
it was neither the first nor the last time 
that Saxbe chose to unload his blunt 
thoughts about the Administration. Yet 
last week, in still another of the polit- 
ical lurches that Washington has been 
witnessing almost daily, the President 
nominated Saxbe, 57, to become Attor- 
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“Hmmm...he looks clean to me!” 


ney General. The man designated to 
serve as the nation’s chief law-enforce- 
ment officer warned his new boss: “You 
have to take me warts and all.” 

One unexpected wart, it quickly de- 
veloped, was a constitutional technical- 
ity that seems to make Saxbe ineligible 
for the office until special legislation is 
passed by Congress, and possibly not 
even then. Since Saxbe was a member 
of Congress in 1969—when legislators 
voted to raise Cabinet salaries from $35,- 
000 to $60,000 annually—he is forbid- 
den by Article 1, Section 6 of the Con- 
stitution to hold a Cabinet post until his 
Senate term expires next year. However, 
Acting Attorney General Robert Bork 
claimed that Congress could enable Sax- 
be to take his new job by passing “re- 
medial” legislation, probably a bill tem- 
porarily reducing his salary to the old 
level (as a Senator, he earns $42,500) 

That snag aside, unless his confir- 
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WATERGATE PROBER JAWORSKI & WIFE 
Ready for a terrible job. 


The lawyer from Houston had barely ac- 
cepted the job when he was asked if he 
wished it had never been offered to him. 
"Yes," quickly replied Leon Jaworski, 
68, the man named last week to suc- 
ceed Archibald Cox as the special pros- 
ecutor charged with getting to the bot- 
tom of the Watergate morass once and 
for all. “It’s a terrible job,” Jaworski's 
wife said when she heard the news. "T 
just feel sorry for him.” 

No one could blame the Jaworskis 
for having reservations about the new 
post. Last May, Jaworski had said he 
was not interested in the job when he, 
among others, was sounded out by the 
Administration before Cox was named. 
“I did not feel at the time that the in- 
dependence was there," he explains. 
“But now I’m not prohibited from tak- 
ing any action I feel should be taken.” 

In fact, Jaworski is getting no more 
freedom of action than Cox was orig- 
inally promised, although he did receive 
stronger safeguards of job security. If 
necessary, Jaworski can go to court to 
get tapes or other presidential materials; 
it was the President’s efforts to deny Cox 
this right that led to Cox’s firing. That 
guarantee was spelled out by Acting At- 
torney General Robert H. Bork. He also 
put on public record the White House's 
capitulation to the demands of the Re- 
publican Senate leadership: the Presi- 
dent gave up his right to fire the special 
prosecutor on his own, an authority that 
not even Cox had disputed. If some un- 
resolvable dispute should arise, the Pres- 
ident, before dismissing Jaworski, would 
have to get the approval of a "substan- 
tial majority” of eight congressional 
leaders, four from each party—the 


A Stand-Up Texan for a Tough Task 


i$ Speaker and the minority leader in the 


House, the majority and minority lead- 
er in the Senate, and the Democratic 
chairman and the ranking Republican 
member of the Judiciary Committee in 
each of the two chambers. 

But this elaborate procedure will 
never be used, or so Bork insists. "There 
can't be another firing," Bork told TIME 
last week. "Let's face it. The political re- 
alities won't allow it.” 

Bork admitted that his first choice 
for the job had fallen through. Still, Bork 
said, he was delighted to have been able 
to persuade Jaworski to take on the 
chore, which was presented, in the new 
prosecutor's words, as a "call to duty." 

"We needed someone who was 
known to the bar and the public, some- 
one with lots of prosecutorial experi- 
ence," says Bork. After reviewing the 
Texan’s performance as a prosecutor, 
his reputation as a man of integrity and 
a "feisty guy." the Acting Attorney Gen- 
eral concluded that Jaworski was an ex- 
cellent choice for the job. 

Unpopular Cases. The son of a 
Polish-born minister who served in 
Waco's First Evangelical Free Church, 
Jaworski was just 19 when he got his 
law degree from Baylor University. He 
went on to a spectacular career as à 
courtroom practitioner known for his 
tough but ethical cross-examinations. 
After World War II, Colonel Jaworski 
led the prosecution of the U.S. Army's 
war-crimes trials (the forerunners of 
those at Nuremberg). In civilian life, he 
often took on unpopular cases in the 
South, including the defense of a black 
who had murdered a white couple. At 
the request of Attorney General Robert 
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Kennedy, Jaworski prosecuted Missis- 
sippi's Governor Ross Barnett for prex 
venting James H. Meredith from enter- 
ing the state's university in Oxford. That 
time the police had to guard his house, 
and a banker sent him a note saying: I 
hope your daughter has a nigger baby. 

Jaworski rose to become a modest 
millionaire by Texas standards, the 
president of the American Bar Assoct- 
ation and the senior partner of the Hous- 
ton law firm that in size and influence 
is second only to John Connally's. À life- 
long Texas Democrat—although he sup- 
ported Nixon in 1972—Jaworski reigns 
in Houston as the apotheosis of Estab- 
lishment power, In 1948, Jaworski 
helped defend. Lyndon Johnson against 
charges of fraud in the wake of the 87- 
vote victory that first sent him to the 
Senate. In 1960, he defended his friend 
against suits that sought to prevent him 
from running simultaneously for Vice 
President and Senator. Johnson put Ja- 
worski on five presidential commissions. 

No Reservations. Jaworski gets 
high marks from lawyers who know 
him. Although President Chesterfield 
Smith of the American Bar Association 
would prefer a completely independent 
prosecutor, he says of Jaworski: "It's a 
fabulous appointment. I have absolutely 
no reservations about his competency 
and integrity. He’s a stand-up guy. If 
he’s shoved, he will shove back.” 

Jaworski expects to gét into some 
shoving matches. "I'd be the most sur- 
prised man alive if there were not pres- 
sures from all kinds of sources. But if I 
didn't think I could handle that I 
wouldn't have accepted the job." Only 
last spring Jaworski made a speech say- 
ing that the main lesson of Watergate 
was that "regardless of power and po- 
sition, no man is above the law." 

The new special prosecutor is eager 
to come to grips with his job. “The 
American people are entitled to have 
some answers without waiting forever," 
says Jaworski, "and I intend to get those 
answers." 
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Congress Seeks Its Own Pro 


When he learned that the Nixon Ad- 
ministration had named a new special 
Watergate prosecutor to replace Archi- 
bald Cox, Illinois Democrat Adlai E. 
Stevenson III told the Senate Judiciary 
Committee: “I keep thinking of the im- 
mortal words of Zsa Zsa Gabor after 
one of her numerous marriages: "This 
time, darling, it's for real. " 

That acid quip summed up the at- 
titude of most of Congress's Democrats, 
and a great many Republicans, toward 
the appointment of Houston Attorney 
Leon Jaworski as Archibald Cox's suc- 
cessor. They were even more deter- 
mined than before to create a special 
prosecutor independent of the Executive 
Branch. Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield urged his colleagues to delay 
action on Nixon’s nomination of Sen- 
ator William B. Saxbe as Attorney Gen- 
eral in order to take up the special pros- 
ecutor legislation first. 

Congress Burned. Congressional 
critics were not satisfied even by Nix- 
on's promise that Jaworski would be free 
to seek whatever documents he desires 
and that he would not be fired without 
the approval of a "substantial majority" 
of eight congressional leaders of both 
parties. Republican Representative Wi- 
ley Mayne of Iowa said Congress still 
had to enact legislation with “very 
strong language assuring the indepen- 
dence of the special prosecutor.” De- 
clared Wisconsin Democrat Robert 
Kastenmeier, a senior member of the 
House Judiciary Committee: “The truth 
is we cannot have any faith in the Pres- 
ident on this matter." Added Illinois's 
Stevenson: “We've relied before on the 
promises of the President, and Congress 
has been burned. There can be no in- 
dependent prosecutor without congres- 
sional action." 

By the end of the week, ten bills and 
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ebeen sustained. 
Tohelp the Senate Judiciary Com- 
iile choose among the various bills, 
testified for three days, wearing his 
esent bow tie and shy smile. In 


on and delay" he encountered in 
pto obtain records from the White 
Ashe described the situation, the 
Weeidential files"—which Nixon had 
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Elia, Parüsan bickering over 
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legal ethics, court codes and the Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure, At 
one Point, Indiana Senator Birch Bayh 
objected and set off an acerbic exchange. 
Thurmond: “Is the Senator Suggesting 
that I am browbeating the witness?" 
Bayh: “Yes, I am.” Thurmond; “Are you 
impugning my motives?” Bayh: “No, 
just stating them.” Thurmond: “Tf you're 
impugning my motives, you have got- 
ten below a snake.” 

By week’s end the shape of the bill 
that will finally emerge was still not 
clear. But a bill to have the court ap- 
point the prosecutor was gaining the 
greatest support—47 Democrats and 
eight Republicans now back it in the 
Senate, as do 107 Democrats and four 
Republicans in the House. If there ul- 
timately is a special prosecutor indepen- 
dent of the White House, it will not be 
Cox. He insisted: “It would be unwise 
for anyone to offer it to me and unwise 
for me to take it.” 


Reopening ITT 


One of the Nixon Administration’s 
earliest scandals is also turning out to 
be one of its most persistent embarrass- 
ments. The affair centers on 
the charge, flatly disputed by 
all officials involved, that the 
Justice Department in 1971 
settled an antitrust case 
against the International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corp. on relatively favorable 
terms to the company shortly 
after ITT had pledged up to 
$400,000 to support the 1972 
Republican National Con- 
vention. Last week it was re- 
vealed that President Nixon 
himself had personally and 
bluntly intervened in the 
case. 

At the time of Nixon's in- 
tercession, the Justice De- 
partment was determined to 
carry an appeal to the U.S. 
Supreme Court in an attempt 
to establish the principle that 
business competition can be 
unlawfully hindered by the 
growth of conglomerates, 
which expand by acquiring 
unrelated businesses, as 
much as by corporate growth 
in a single industry. The test 
suit was being pushed by 
Richard McLaren, chief of 
the Justice Department's an- 
titrust division and now a fed- 
eral judge. It had the support 
of then Deputy Attorney 
General Richard Kleindienst 
and Solicitor General Erwin 
Griswold. (Attorney General 
John Mitchell had with- 
drawn from the case because 
his New York law firm had 
handled some ITT matters.) 
ITT, fearing an adverse Su- 
preme Court ruling and the 


STEVE NORTHUP 


d T 
KLEINDIENST AT SENATE WATERGATE HEARINGS. | 
"Don't you understand the English language? 


probable loss of its profitable Hartford 
Fire Insurance Corp. acquisition, was 
seeking at least a delay in the suit. The 
Government was also asking that ITT 
be forced to divest itself of two lesser 
firms, Grinnell Corp. and Canteen Corp. 

Kleindienst and McLaren met on 
April 19, 1971, and agreed that there 
should be no delay; the appeal would 
be filed that day. Kleindienst so in- 
formed New York Lawyer Edward 
Walsh, who was helping to advise ITT. 
Within hours Kleindienst received a 
telephone call from John Ehrlichman, 
then Nixon’s top domestic affairs ad- 
viser. Ehrlichman said the President 
was "directing" Kleindienst not to file 
any appeal at all. Kleindienst said he 
could not agree with this. He explained 
that the decision to appeal had been 
made by McLaren and Griswold and de- 
clared that it would be carried out. 
Snapped Ehrlichman: “Oh? We'll see 
about that.” 

Kleindienst then received a call 
from Nixon, who said: “You son of a 
bitch, don’t you understand the English 
language?” Nixon ordered him to drop 
the appeal. 

Seeking time to dissuade the Pres- 
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FORMER ATTORNEY GENERAL MITCHELL 


ident, Kleindienst talked to McLaren 

and Griswold and suggested that the ap- 
peal be delayed, although he did not tell 

| them of the White House orders. They 

i agreed. Kleindienst then insisted on an 

"n immediate meeting with Mitchell. He 

told Mitchell flatly that he would resign 

| rather than carry out Nixon’s command, 

1 and that Mitchell should tell Nixon this. 

| McLaren and Griswold also would re- 
l sign, Kleindienst suspected, rather than 
p drop the suit at Nixon's behest. Within 

iM, a couple of days Mitchell told Klein- 

dienst: “I've talked to your friend 

Hn — [Nixon]. He says do anything you want 

: on antitrust cases." 

Mi Bad Indiscretion. The appeal then 
fi was filed as originally planned. Before 
il it was heard by the Supreme Court, how- 
1 ever, the Justice Department worked out 

Id an out-of-court settlement allowing ITT 

| to retain the Hartford firm—its priority 

i aim— but to divest itself of most of Grin- 
ER nell Corp. and all of Canteen Corp. Some 
outside business and legal experts felt 
that a Supreme Court decision might 
have been rougher on ITT. But White 
House and Justice Department officials 
have called it a good settlement for the 
Government, a judgment with which 
fired Special Prosecutor Archibald Cox 
concurs. 

- When the story of Nixon’s phone 
ca first broke in the New York Times, 
he newspaper did not reveal its sourc- 


X had been told about the con- 


. Said he felt terrible about this. The 
"T White House eagerly pounced on Cox 
[ and his staff, calling the action “an in- 
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FORMER NIXON AIDE EHRLICHMAN 
Resignations were threatened, so the friend changed his mind. 


Versations by mst as his staff 
l affair. Cox con- 

erm € been an in- 

he had “carelessly” n PEN 
on intervention to two Democratic Sen- 
ators, Edward Kennedy and p ilip 
Hart, and some of their assistants. He 


excusable breach of confidence." Yet 
TIME has learned that Cox and his staff 
were not the only source of the story; ac- 
tually, Justice Department officials 
—and White House staff members as 
well—contributed much key informa- 
tion for it. 

It was a bad indiscretion. But that 
did not alter the substance of the story, 
whose accuracy the White House did not 
deny. Quite properly, a White House 
statement said that Nixon had every 
right to set “antitrust policy." However, 
the statement asserted that Nixon had 
only discussed such policy with Klein- 
dienst, rather than ordering any action. 
It pointed out that the appeal had, in 
fact, proceeded—but it failed to note 
that Nixon was threatened with top-lev- 
el resignations in his Justice Department 
if he had not changed his mind. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee 
promptly announced that it would re- 
open hearings on the ITT matter. Most 
immediately on the spot is Kleindienst, 
who was asked about White House in- 
fluence on the ITT decisions when he 
sought confirmation as Attorney Gen- 
eral in March 1972. Said he at that time: 
"I was not interfered! with by anybody 
at the White House. I was not pressured. 
I was not directed.” But Kleindienst in- 
sisted last week that he had not per- 
jured himself, since he thought the com- 
mittee questions were aimed at the later 
out-of-court negotiations with ITT rath- 
er than the earlier decision on whether 
to appeal the case. 
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probe of the Senator’s 
after Gainesville Builde 
mer complained to th 
ney emissary had d 
FHA approval of tw, 
costing $6,000,000. 
that another build 
Miami, told a gra 
been promised influence throy 
ney’s office if he paid Lary EW Ti 
who was then an aide to the t 
$500 a house for each ruans W 
housing contract he received, » n 
reportedly testified that he had ny 
over more than $170,000 in cash) 
liams and former Miami FHA Dich 
William Pelski, in exchange firi 
housing contracts. 

Some of the funds collected ff 
ney were deposited in the Comma 
Bank of Winter Park, Fla, on wi 
board the Senator sits, the news 
said. Eventually, all of the mong! 
channeled to the Washington Wig- 
count of a secret “Gurney B 1 
Fund” and used by the Senator M kan 
Office, travel and other expensas 
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Justice Department has a PICK IOHN m 
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DENNIS BRACK—BLACK STAR 
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Buchanan (Chiefs defensive tackle) 
Woody Peoples (49ers' guard) and Billy 
Newsome (Saints' defensive end), 

Such a consistent winning record 
would be an achievement for any large 
university; for Tennessee State, it is 
nothing short of remarkable. Just 5,000 
students (600 of them white) attend 
T.S.U.'s red brick campus on the banks 
of the Cumberland River in Nashville. 
The football budget is only $268,003 
compared with almost $1.4 million for 
the University of Tennessee, The phys- 
ical facilities would give nightmares to 
Bear Bryant or Woody Hayes: a stadi- 
um that seats barely 16,000, a dusty dirt 
practice field, unpretentious locker 
rooms and modest office space for a 
coaching staff of seven. 

The plant is so poor that the coach- 
es discourage visits from prospective re- 
cruits. "We'll let 'em see our nice, pret- 
ty brochures," Merritt explains. “We 
can't even afford to call prospective 
players long-distance every evening to 
tell 'em nighty-night, and we don't have 
the affluent alumni to do the little ex- 
tras in recruiting that a lot of colleges 
have." Big under-the-table incentives 
are unheard of. 

Tea Days. Yet year after year, de- 
spite the competition from bigger, rich- 
er, more glamorous schools, Merritt 
manages to field a fearsome team. Why? 
One reason is that many young black 
athletes, particularly from the South, 
feel more comfortable playing for a 
black coach at a black school than they 
would if they went north or west. Most 
of the Tennessee State players come 
from poor families, and to them, foot- 
ballisa way out of poverty. Merritt's rec- 
ord and the proven interest of profes- 
sional scouts are powerful-incentives. 
Says Raymond Bryant, a tough line- 
backer: *Coach Merritt kept saying he 
couldn't afford any cars or lots of spend- 
ing money for his players, but he would 
guarantee me one thing: at State I would 
bea winner." s 

Merritt likes his raw material big. 
Seventeen of this year's T.S.U. players 
weigh in at 235 Ibs. or better. Then Mer- 
ritt works off the flab. “Ifa player wears 
bigger than a 34 pants size, he has to 
buy 'em himself," says the coach; who 
covers his own generous frame with 
flashy shirts and colorful wide ties. Over- 
weight players are also required to fol- 
low a ritual called "tea day," consum- 
ing nothing but tea two days a week. 
Barking orders through a cloud of cigar 
smoke, Merritt teaches pro-style football 
— tough defense coupled with a grind-it- 
out, ball-control offense that features 
short passes. 

The fusion of naturally talented 
manpower with Merritt’s coaching has 
produced a characteristic flock of Tiger 
stars this year. Of Bryant (6 ft. 3 in., 
236 Ibs.), Merritt says: "He'll hit you just 
coming out of the huddle.” Edward 


(“Too-Tall”) Jones, a 6-ft. 9-in., 268-Ib. 
defensive tackle, is a likely first-round 
draft choice for the pros. “Jones will go 
hard at you every play,” Merritt says, 
“like he’s killing snakes.” Wide Receiv- 
er John Holland, according to the coach, 
i$ "quick as a hiccup." 

Winning has become such a habit 
that the university's president, Andrew 
Torrence, worries the school is becom- 
ing known solely as a football factory. 
"Very few people take the time to be- 
come acquainted with our other success- 
es," says Torrence. He speaks from ex- 
perience. The game against Florida 
A. & M. had to be played at nearby Van- 
derbilt because Tennessee State's tiny 
stands could not contain the 27,000 fans 
who showed up. 
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Plodders' Plight 


If the loneliness of the long-distance 
runner is poignant, consider the ostra- 
cism of the long-distance walker. These 
stiff-legged striders, who have competed 
in the Olympics since 1908, are facing 
their last stride for the gold. The In- 
ternational Olympic Committee recent- 
ly dropped the 50-kilometer walk from 
future Games and scheduled one last 20- 
kilometer walk in 1976. The awkward 
walkers, say officials, create traffic prob- 
Jems as they fan out through city streets. 
Moreover, referees despair of ever prop- 
erly policing the prescribed form (one 
foot must always be in contact with the 
ground, one knee must not bend ata cer- 
tain moment of the stride) over a lo 
course. Now the walkers are organizi 
a campaign to save the walk. ï 
alize it will be a long plod,’ 

Lees of the British Race } 
sociation. “But we are 
plods." i i 
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tockholm Bromma. 
jets banned but one. 


The F28. 


Seden is one of the, most pro- 
sive countries in the world. And 
environment protection, it’s years 
Milli of most other countries. 

Mfor airlines this creates a few 


@amovlems. Because the noise abate- 
IUE fent rules are so strict that no jet 
MP NE permitted to land at Bromma 


lor, located near the center of 

pooxholm, 
hone exception: The F 28. 

Ü S short-haul airliner is the 
Squietest twin-jet in operation. 
ue Sound is reduced to a 


i S not the only reason why 
5 IS SO successful. It’s got 


3 ånumber of other outstanding 


advantages over any other jet on the 
short-haul routes. 

Above all, it’s exceptionally eco- 
nomical. 

It breaks even with as few as 25 
passengers on board. Any additional 
passenger spells profit. 

Its extremely short descent phase 
means that it stays at cruising alti- 
tude longer — using less fuel. 

The tail-mounted speedbrakes 
give it excellent flight-stability, even 
under difficult weather conditions. 
(Together with the wing-mounted 
liftdumpers and, the highly efficient 
wheelbrake system they also do 
away with thrust reversers. That saves 
weight and maintenance and re- 


XKER Amsterdam. Bremen. Düsseldorf. 


duces wear and tear on engines.) 


The F 28 is also very modest in its 
demands on the condition of the 
runway. It Gan manage on semi- 
prepared surfaces and extremely 
short landing strips. And it also has 
its own built-in steps. And auxiliary 
power unit (APU). And baggage 
holds so low that you don't need 
loading equipment. 


Nowonder, more and more airlines = 


have started operations with the F 28; 


After all, why buy a noisy, costly 
big aircraft when, for less money, 
you can get the world's. quietest 
and most economical 
short-haul twin-jet. 
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New White House Blast 


After his April 30 television address 
announcing the departures of H.R. Hal- 
deman. John Ehrlichman, Richard 
Kleindienst and John Dean from his 
Administration, a chastened Richard 
Nixon paid a surprise visit to the White 
House briefing room. There he told star- 
tled reporters to “continue to give me 
hell every time you think Im wrong. 
That truce flag fluttered only briefly, and 
now hostilities between the Administra- 
tion and the press are more intense than 
ever. Nixon's Oct. 26 outburst at TV's 
"outrageous, vicious, distorted report- 
ing" was quickly echoed last week by 
his staff, in-laws and friends. 


CBS'S CRONKITE INTERVIEWING COX 
Lobbing the ball slowly? 


White House Speechwriter Patrick 
Buchanan said that legislation is need- 
ed “to break the power of the networks." 
Deputy Press Secretary Gerald Warren 
chided CBS and NBC for their handling 
of the latest story on the ITT antitrust 
case. On NBC's Today, Son-in-Law Da- 
vid Eisenhower said that the "jrrespon- 
sibility” of news reporting “has been 
matched by the irresponsibility of the 
people they may quote.” 

In some respects, the choice of TV 
asa prime target was puzzling. TV news 
for one thing, has lagged well behind 
newspapers and magazines in investi- 
Baling Watergate. Also, after the initial 
assaults by Spiro Agnew, TV generall 
has backed away from exposé deste 
taries. What the Administration may re- 
sent is the networks’ ability to serve as 
a giant megaphone for unfavorable sto- 

ries that originate in print. 
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In substantive terms, the Adminis- 
tration can cite precious few examples 
of what it sees as TV's “distorted re- 
porting.” Appearing on the Dick Cavett 
Show ‘last week, Chicago Daily News 
Correspondent Peter Lisagor said: 
“We've been trying since that Friday 
night press conference to get a bill of 
particulars, specify what was distorted, 
what was hysterical, what was vicious. 
And about the only thing that we can 
come up with so far is that Walter Cron- 
kite quoted Hanoi radio one time as say- 
ing the President was out of his senses." 

Indeed, Cronkite figures prominent- 
ly in the Administration's current offen- 
sive. While Nixon has declined to name 
names, the White House Communica- 


cosnews tions Director, Ken Clawson, 


seemed to be speaking for the 
boss when he attacked Cron- 
kite’s interview with deposed 
Special Prosecutor Archibald 
Cox on the Evening News. “It 
was the biggest softball inter- 
view I’ve ever heard,” Clawson 
complained. “He lobbed the ball 
slowly down the middle of the 
plate, stood there with a half- 
smile on his mustachioed face 
while Cox knocked every one 
over the fence. It was a case of 
the interviewee being ten times 
more intelligent than the inter- 
viewer." Clawson also rapped 
the anchorman's selection of in- 
terview subjects: “Cronkite has 
done only three interviews this 
year—Archie Cox, John Dean 
and Daniel Ellsberg. Some bal- 
ance, huh?” (The Ellsberg seg- 
ment was actually aired on June 
23, 1971; late last week Cron- 
kite added new Special Prosecu- 
tor Leon Jaworski to this year’s 
tally.) 

Cronkite blames this alleged 
imbalance squarely on the Ad- 
ministration. “We couldn’t get 
anybody from‘the White House 
to come on our program,” he said in an 
interview with TIME. “We made numer- 


ous requests to Haldeman, Ehrlichman, ` 
others, including the President himself. - 


They could have sat there and hit my 
marshmallows as far as they liked." 
Cronkite added that he seeks no fight 
with his White House critics: “They've 
got a right to their opinions on our news 
judgments, no matter how erroneous, 
vindictive or personal those opinions 
are. 
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lime? Magruder had a better plan, 
Magruder’s memo was one o nine 
stories pelyte House papers divulged last week 
Judging t Republican Senator Lowell Weicker, 
| by nesih snticAdministration member of the 
etgale committee. His purpose, he 
> Summarah\y was to show the depths of the White 
lo surface Hye disdain for press freedom. 
ål Magruder’s contribution certainly 
hat (though some of the ploys, such 
tempts to plant stories expressing 
Administration line, are accepted 
i relations practice). Instead of 
ling “shotgun” responses to news 
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k’ of Government agencies, as he 
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A memo to Magruder from Haldeman’s 
chiefassistant, Lawrence Higby, defined 
the Administration’s interest in the 
Huntley case as a lever against all TV 
news broadcasting: "The point behind 
this whole thing is that we don't care 
about Huntley—he is going to leave any- 
way. What we are trying to do is to tear 
down the institution.” 

The favored means to that end was 
intimidation—Government, public or 
personal. In February 1970, Haldeman 
observed that the Administration had 
not sufficiently mobilized the Silent Ma- 
jority “to pound the magazines and the 
networks.” He advised Magruder: “Con- 
centrate this on the few places that 
count, which would be NBC, TIME, 
Newsweek and LIFE, the New York 
Times and the Washington Post.” Spe- 
cial Counsel Charles Colson wrote a 
swaggering—and probably overstated 
—memo to Haldeman claiming that TV 
network chiefs were “damned nervous 
and scared" during meetings he had held 
with them: "The harder I pressed them 
[CBS and NBC] the more accommodat- 
ing, cordial and almost apologetic they 
became." Colson wanted to get the FCC 
to rule, once Republicans had a major- 
ity on the commission, that the televis- 
ing of presidential speeches did not give 
opposition spokesmen a right to free TV 
time to reply. Though the White House 
tactics succeeded for a time in reducing 
the press' credibility, most of the spe- 
cific attempts to suppress criticism failed 
over the long run. 


Lampoon's Surrender 


The National Lampoon's jejune pen- 
etrations of the frontiers of bad taste 
have earned it a devoted following (800,- 
000) and hilarious profits. But a mock 
advertisement in Lampoon's 1973 En- 
cyclopedia of Humor brought the mag- 
azine’s madcap staffers some serious 
trouble. “If Ted Kennedy drovea Volks- 
wagen, he’d be President today,” said 
the realistic-looking ad copy under a 
photo of a Beetle floating hubcap-deep 
in water. The text explained that Volks- 
wagen’s watertight construction—a sell- 
ing point in genuine VW ads—would 
have prevented the 1969 drowning of 
Mary Jo Kopechne. Volkswagen of 
America began receiving outraged let- 
ters from readers who thought that VW 
itself was responsible for the ghoulish 
idea (“I will be damned if I will buy an- 
other Volkswagen after seeing an ad like 
the attached,” wrote one customer). — 

VW responded with a $30 million 
damage suit against Lampoon, charging 
violations of trademark and copyright 
laws and defamation. Last area 

oon agreed to withdraw all unsold € 
Hes of $t magazine by Nov. 15 (450,000 
were printed), to destroy the plate of the 
ad, and to run Volkswagen's statement 
on the incident in the magazines Jan- 
uary issue. It seemed only fitting that 
the Lampoon, which has thrived on nec- 
rological humor, would at last find it- 
self forced to kill one of its own items. 


Jigsaw Puzzle 


VERONICA'S ROOM 
by IRA LEVIN 


In one sort óf suspense thriller, the 
audience is let in on a secret that the 
characters do not know. In another, the 
characters possess some piece of knowl- 
edge that the audience is in the dark 
about. Inadvertently, Ira Levin has writ- 
ten a mystery in which his characters 
seem to know something that has elud- 
ed him. Veronica s Room poses a puzzle 
in the first act and tries to resolve it 
with three or four new puzzles in the sec- 
ond act. Result: frustration. 

Despite its ultimate failure, the play 
is not badly written, and an air of expec- 
tancy, abetted by expert performances, 
hovers over it. A girl (Regina Baff) anda 
boy (Kipp Osborne) out on their first 
date are lured to a musty mansion in a 
Boston suburb by a middle-aged man 
and wife (Eileen Heckart and Arthur 
Kennedy) who act as caretakers of the 
estate. There the girl is slyly coaxed into 
impersonating an invalid named Veron- 
ica in a dress of 1935 vintage. 

What happens to the girl is, under- 
standably, the reviewer's secret. One 
flaw that may safely be mentioned is 
that while the caretakers try in every 
way to convince the girl that the time is 
1935 and not 1973, they never succeed. 
If the girl plausibly believed that she was 
losing her mind, the play might have 
achieved some of the tingling suspense 
of Gaslight. 

Playwright Levin develops the 
weirdness of his characters at the ex- 
pense of their motivations. Thus incest, 
necrophilia and schizophrenic identity 
shifts enter the picture without clarify- 
ing it. This is a jigsaw puzzle with too 
many pieces, a T.E. Kalem 
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Dr.Cardiology - 


Paul Dudley White's start as à prac- 
ticing physician 60 years ago coincided 
with the hesitant, unheralded begin- 
nings of a new medical specialty: car; 
diology. Dr. White nurtured and grew 
with it: for almost half a century his 
name was synonymous with the study, 
treatment and prevention of heart dis- 
ease. Last week, as the American Heart 
Association was preparing to add to 
White's endless string of awards, death 
—from complications following a stroke 
—robbed him of what would have been 
a most appropriate honor. 

White was to have received the 
James B. Herrick award, named for the 
Chicago physician (1861-1954) who in 
1912 first accurately described a coro- 
nary-artery shutdown in a living patient 
and in effect added the term coronary 
thrombosis to the language. Previously, 
doctors had assumed that no one could 
survive a heart attack. But it was even- 
tually to have great impact on Paul 
White (M.D., Harvard, 1911), who was 
then switching from pediatrics to heart 
disease because a sister had died from 
the aftereffects of rheumatic fever, 
After White’s internship, Harvard 
financed a trip to London, where he 
bought a newfangled invention, the elec- 
trocardiograph. White took the instru- 
ment back to Massachusetts General 
Hospital, where he set it up in a closet 
in the basement of a Bulfinch building. 
There he began taking and studying the 
ECGs of Americans, men, women and 
children, eventually compiling records 
of tens of thousands of patients. 


WHITE & FRIEND EXERCISING 
Good for heart and brain. 
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Although tuberculosis and pneumo- 
nia had long been the leading causes of 
death in the U.S., heart disease was fast 
overtaking them. White suggested that 
a special cardiology service be set up. 
As he later recalled: “My former teach- 
ers and the hospital chiefs warned me 
that I was entering an insignificant, spe- 
cial field." Undaunted, White expanded 
his service and research. From detailed 
studies of patients, he learned that a man 
could survive a heart attack not only for 
weeks or months but for a quarter-cen- 
tury—if he followed the White regimen 
of weight control using a prudent diet, 
no smoking and programmed exercise. 

In 1924 White helped to found the 
American Heart Association and there- 
after became Dr. Cardiology to half 
a dozen federal health services—and 
eventually to a large segment of the 
American public. When President Ei- 
senhower had his first heart attack in 
1955, his personal physicians turned nat- 
urally to White as a consultant. Describ- 
ing the President's recovery to the press, 
he spoke freely of the patient's bowel 
movements. To many, this was shock- 
ing, but White was speaking with a pur- 
pose: he was publicizing the value of nor- 
mal body functions as a sign of a cardiac 
patient's recovery. 

Always thin as a bean: pole, White 
inveighed relentlessly against sloth of 
mind or body. He advocated walking 
and bicycling as a means of stimulating 
circulation to the brain as well as the 
heart. Well into his 80s, he practiced 
what he preached. Not until he was 84 
did he suffer a minor heart attack. He 
recovered and went back to work and 
even kept on bicycling. Late last May 
he had a stroke and was hospitalized 
in Massachusetts General. 

The hospital's neurological service 
had recently acquired a supersophisti- 
cated X-ray brain scanner. A researcher 
to the last, White was glad to have it 
used on him to locate a blood clot, which 
was surgically removed. But a second 
stroke last month proved more than he 
could withstand. White once said: “It 
would be desirable for everyone to die 
suddenly in his sleep at the age of 90.” 
He came close to achieving that goal. 


Reaching the Ghetto 


Like many big-city hospitals, Chi- 
cago's St. Frances X. Cabrini Hospital 
has been declining with the neighbor- 
hood. As white middle-class families left 
their sturdy brick houses for the sub- 
urbs, poor black and Spanish-speaking 
families moved into the residential sec. 
tions surrounding the hospital. Doctors 
began to shun the area, partly because 
of crime, partly because 60% of its res- 
idents were on welfare. By 1970 Cabri 
ni's hospital beds were only 68% full a d 
the hospital was $1,000,000 in debt Y 
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with their mothers were already at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage. The mothers had 
begun to move socially downward, and 
the children’s behavior and schoolwork 
were deteriorating. 

This fall the Children’s Bureay came 
forth with its most dramatic publication 
yet: a chilling comparison of disadvan- 
taged and ordinary children called 
“Born to Fail?” 

Drawing on its vast data bank of 
questionnaires and information gath- 
ered from families, schools, medical 
clinics and government social service or- 
ganizations, as well as interviews and 
tests with the children themselves. the 
bureau discovered, first of all, that in its 
sampling one child in 16 (6%) was so- 
cially disadvantaged. By the bureau's 
cautious definition, a disadvantaged 
child is one who lives below the pov- 
erty line, is badly housed. and either has 
only one parent or is one of five or more 
children. 

This hapless group—which contrib- 
utes, on the average, two students to 
every British classroom—compared un- 
favorably with the “ordinary” children 
in the sampling in virtually every way 
—physically, intellectually and socially. 
Some outstanding contrasts: 

> At school, disadvantaged children 
were, on the average, 3/4 years behind 
ordinary children in reading scores. 
Teachers classified a quarter of the dis- 
advantaged children as "maladjusted." 

» Disadvantaged children were no- 
tably short for their age, and four times 
as many of them suffered marked hear- 
ing problems as did the other children. 
The disadvantaged were five times as 
likely to be absent from school for long 
periods because of ill health or emotion- 
al disorders. One in 14 needed special 
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education, compared to one in 80 among 
ordinary children. 

» One out of eleven of the disad- 
vantaged, but only one in 300 of the or- 
dinary children. had had contact with 
the juvenile probation service. In fact, 
the disadvantaged use social service 
agencies so heavily that the report es- 
timates that a 2% reduction in the num- 
ber of disadvantaged would produce a 
reduction of between 11% and 14% in 
the number of "calls" on the agencies. 

Having painted this dismal portrait 
of self-perpetuating misery, the report 
recommends strategies for alleviating it. 
Concluding that social work is only a 
palliative and education too slow and 
chancy, the bureau recommends strong 
efforts to divert public resources from 
"technological progress" and into direct 
expenditures that will raise low incomes 
and improve poor housing. Thus its ma- 
jor recommendation is the same one that 
Christopher Jencks made in his book 
about U.S. society and education called 
Inequality (TIME, Sept. 18, 1972). 

Asks the report: "Are we more in- 
terested in a bigger national cake so that 
some children get a bigger slice even- 
tually—or are we ready for disadvan- 
taged children to have a bigger slice 
now, even if as a result our personal slice 
is smaller?" 


Do Not Go Gentle... 


Growing old gracefully is a poetic 
ideal, but in real life, according to re- 
cent studies in Chicago, people are more 
likely to survive into a ripe old age if 
they are grouchy and pugnacious. Pas- 
sive senior citizens seem to lack the 
moxie necessary to deal with all the nat- 
ural shocks that aging flesh is heir to. 

In one study, Morton A. Lieberman, 
a psychologist at the University of Chi- 
cago, interviewed 85 people between 63 
and 91 who, at the beginning of the ex- 
periment, were on the waiting lists of 
three Chicago homes for the aged. All 
were physically and mentally well be- 
fore admission to the homes. One year 
later, 62 of the original sample were in- 
terviewed again (23 were unavailable 
because of death, illness or unwillingness 
to continue participating in the study). 
Lieberman found that 44 of the subjects 
had survived the stress of relocation in- 
tact, while the rest had deteriorated 
markedly. The intact group turned out 
to share nine traits: high activity, ag- 
gression, narcissistic body images, au- 
thoritarian personalities, high status 
drive, distrust of others, disregard for 
others’ viewpoints, a tendency to blame 
others and a resistance to blaming them- 
selves. One might ask, however, wheth: 
er living longer is worth the price 9 
coming such a person. Lieberm 
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Acts of Man, Not God 


Rampaging floods in India and Pak- 
istan. A devastating drought in Africa. 
The disappearance of fish off the coast 
of Peru. These recent, widely reported 
phenomena-all have something in com- 
mon. Though they were triggered by na- 
ture, their magnitude was increased di- 
sastrously by man’s trying to expand his 
food production without considering the 
ecological side effects f . 

On the Indian subcontinent, resi- 
dents of the Himalayan foothills have 
been chopping down trees at a prodi- 
gious rate to get more cropland for the 
growing population. The deforestation 
was particularly apparent to Economist 
Lester R. Brown, an agricultural spe- 
cialist with the Overseas Development 
Council in Washington, who has worked 
periodically in India for 20 years. 

Brown found that the once forested 
areas in the foothills where the Indus, 
the Ganges and the other major river 
systems originate had been “heavily 
cleared." That brought disaster in Au- 
gust and September, when the subcon- 
tinent was hit by the heaviest monsoon 
rains in decades. “Upstream,” Brown 
explains, “the forests that used to slow 
down and absorb water runoff were no 
longer there. The rate of runoff into riv- 
ers was therefore much faster.” Thus 
rainfall that caused moderate flooding 
20 years ago, this year inundated mil- 
lions of acres of croplands in six Indian 
states and southern Pakistan. 

Terrible Mistakes. In Africa, a 
five-year drought has parched the 2,600 
mile-long “savannah belt,” just south of 
the Sahara Desert. As a result, large por- 
tions of six African nations—Senegal, 
Mauritania, Upper Volta, Mali, Chad 
and Niger—now subsist mainly on in- 
ternational contributions of food (TIME, 
Sept. 3). Although man cannot be 


FLOOD IN INDIA 


blamed for the lack of rain, a recent 
study by the U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development reports that the Af- 
ricans efforts to gain a better living from 
the potentially productive land have 
made a bad situation much worse. 

Because the semiarid region is eco- 
logically fragile, reports AID, “mistakes 
in the use of soil, water and vegetation 
are magnified.” Trees have been cut 
down for fuel, savannah grass has been 
replaced by seasonal crops, and avail- 
able ground water has been squandered 
Most damaging of all, the inhabitants 
have allowed their huge herds of live- 
stock to denude the land through over- 
grazing. These practices, combined with 
the drought, have killed off the natural 
vegetation and allowed the Sahara to 
creep southward—in some places, says 
AID, by “as much as 30 miles a year." 

Peru's loss is in the sea, where the 
cold waters of the Peru (or Humboldt) 
Current once teemed with anchovies. 
Every year millions of tons of the sar- 
dine-like fish were caught and ground 
into fish meal, which was then sold 
abroad as a high-protein feed for live- 
stock and poultry. About every seven 
years, though, the anchovy bonanza was 
interrupted for a few months when a 
mysterious flow of warm water overrode 
the cold current, causing the fish to dis- 
appear temporarily. 

When the warm current returned 
late in 1971, however, it lingered on for 
more than a year. Result: the fish catch 
plummeted, and the Peruvian govern- 
ment banned most fishing last year to 
give the anchovies a chance to prolif- 
erate again. But when the fishermen 
were permitted to put out into the cold 
current again this spring, they came 
back to shore almost empty-handed. 

The virtual disappearance of the an- 
chovies did not result entirely from the 
errant current, according to Fisheries 
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don't have to put up a false front.” His 
New York-based pressagent, Connie 
DeNave, nixed that. *Rod, darling," she 
said, "you're an artist. You need to be 
with your own kind—nice big, impor- 
tant people. Your kind of people." Rod 
darling turned away, half in frustration 
half in anger. “You see what I mean? 
These people [the fans] are paying the 
money and we treat them like trash. I 
should be making the decisions, but I'm 
not in control. The image people are in 
control. After a lot of these concerts, I 
just want a bit o' beer. The last thing I 
want is to go out with a cover girl." 

Not that Stewart has anything 
against girls. Groupies, plaster casters 
and a species that he calls "really wild 
birds"—he has had them all. "Our thing 
now is dirty pictures. We each have our 
bird and Polaroid, and in the morning 
we compare pictures." Yet even the ex- 
ertion of sex is taking its toll: “Would 
you believe—me 28 and already taking 
vitamin E?" 

Promotion and personal publicity 
can also run a man down. “I shouldn't 
even be talking during the day, but my 
managers say I have to give these in- 
terviews." One day, Stewart tried to beg 
out of an audience with a teen maga- 
zine but the interviewer, says Rod, 
threatened to expose him to her 4,000,- 
000 readers as a stuck-up sham unless 
he saw her. He did. 

The clowning around once enjoyed 
by Stewart and his group, the Faces, is 
beginning to pall. At times Rod and the 
boys used to smash hotel furniture, 
throw TV sets through the windows and 
paint the walls purple. “The destruction 
comes because of complete boredom,” 
he says. “We don’t do it now, at least 
not at the Beverly Wilshire. I don't know 
what it proved. It’s an idiotic way of hav- 
ing a party.” 

In his quieter moments, Stewart 
thinks about his place in pop history. 
*Pd like for me old name to go down in 
the Doomsday Book of rock. I'd love to 
pass through America in five years and 
hear my old records on the stations.” 
He also dreams of making a movie, but 
not too seriously. “I’m just a rock star, I 
know that. The best thing for meis to ex- 
haust what I’ve got going now and then 
..." And then? Stewart cannot complete 
the sentence. In a life lived almost ex- 
clusively for “now,” "then" is strange 
and vaguely frightening territory. 


Viewpoints 

ROLL OUT. CBS. Friday, 8:30-9 p.m. 
E.ST. Another wartime comedy, this 
time about a team of black convoy driv- 
ers in World War II France. The actors 
are delightful, especially Stu Gilliam as 
the street-smart sharpie "Sweet" Wil- 
liams, cherub-faced Hilly Hicks as his 
Good Book-quoting buddy, and Val Bi- 
soglio as the group's irascible Italian 
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SINGER STEWART ON TOUR 
A sad business? 


captain spleening his personal vendetta 
against il Duce. The dominant black ver- 
nacular, if slightly too contemporary to 
be authentic, brings some new life to 
tired old combat comedy situations, and 
here and there some jewels sparkle: dur- 
ing an exchange of insults, one soldier 
is told, “You got enough ugly to open a 
branch face." In what must be an in- 
evitable comparison with the scalpel wit 
and truly black comedy of M* A*.S* H*, 
however, the sad fact is that Roll Out 
seems as old-fashioned as its war. 


THE MAGICIAN. NBC. Tuesday, 9-10 
p.m. E.S.T. In theory, this show must have 
seemed to network programmers to have 
a lot going for it—a handsome leading 
man familiar to the viewers (Bill Bixby, 
of the old The Courtship of Eddie's Fa- 
therseries), who would have a whole new 
bag of flamboyant tricks with which to 


play the cops-and-robbers game. In: 


practice, however, The Magician's 
sleight of hand is only a shade more un- 
believable than its slight-of-wit plots. In 
one recent episode, Bixby rescued a kid- 
naped blonde nightclub singer whose 
will to live he had once (sob!) magically 
restored after she had been scarred in 
fire—aided, of course, by the deduc 
wizardry of his “paraplegic genius” sic 
kick. Another episode began with Bi 


turned out to be masquerad 
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HICKS & GILLIAM IN ROLL OUT 
An old-fashioned war. 


fake identity with the help of the Gov- 
ernment because she once fingered a 
mobster. Actor Bixby is surely worthy 
of better things than a soulful love scene 
with lines like, "Two people ... [pause] 
... become as one [pause] ... forever,” 
mumbled with mystical intensity as he 
symbolically fiddles with an entwined 
set of bracelets on her sweet young wrist. 
Despite a whole magician’s supply shop 
of prestidigitator’s paraphernalia, The 
Magician conjures up nothing so much 
as an urge to presto chango to another 
channel. 


POLICE STORY. NBC. Tuesday, 10-11 
p.m. E.S.T. Created by Author and Los 
Angeles Police Detective Sergeant Jo- 
seph Wambaugh (The New Centurions), 
Police Story has an anthology format 
that allows it a variety of character and 
subject matter denied to most law-and- 
order series. So far it has also enabled 
viewers to see a handful of acting tal- 
ents who do not often grace the tube 
—Vic Morrow, Verna Bloom, Claude 
Akins. Each segment, in fact, is sort 
of a mini-movie—some disappointing, 
some top-quality television drama. The 
emphasis is on the human being behind 


the badge, and with Wambaugh as con- . 


sultant the show has provided a notice- 
ably more realistic look at police work 
than any other cop show on the air. In 
One recent episode, a cop made fool- 
hardy—and trigger-happy—by learning 
that he had terminal cancer, shot a gun- 
wielding suspect. Familiar enough, but 
m TE Story the cop was hauled be- 
re the "meat grinder"—a police review 
board—to defend his Mn 
that happens to a real policeman in- 
volved in a shooting but hardly ever to 
his TY counterpart, (“Do you have an 
idea,” the haunted cop Tages at his M 
ishing review-board inquisitor. "any 
idea what it feels like when you've Shot 
a man?") Police Story is not always as 
good as it might be, but it is way ahead 
of the competition; "Judy Fayard 
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Divorce for Catholics? 


A quiet reformation that may have 
profound effects on Roman Catholic dis- 
cipline concerning divorce and remar- 
riage is gaining ground among US 
Catholics. It is being led by theologians, 
canon lawyers and even concerned bish- 
ops. The latest arguments for change in- 
clude a sharp criticism of Roman Cath- 
olic annulment procedures by the Canon 
Law Society of America, and a thought- 
ful book entitled Divorce and Remar- 
riage for Catholics? (Doubleday) by 
Monsignor Stephen J. Kelleher, onetime 
presiding judge of the marriage tribu- 
nal of the Archdiocese of New York. 

The reformers do not attack Jesus’ 
injunction: “What God has joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder,” which 
the Catholic Church has long cited in 
forbidding divorce and remarriage. 
They argue that Jesus was stating a mor- 
al objective that not everyone, even with 
the best efforts, can always achieve. The 
reformers note that even St. Paul recog- 
nized that some marriages fail when he 
accepted the divorces of new Christians 
who could not get along with their pagan 
spouses. Now, say Kelleher and fellow 
critics, Rome should acknowledge other 
exceptions for modern-day Catholics. 

At present, the main avenue for 
Catholic “divorce” is a declaration ofan- 
nulment, which concludes that a mar- 
riage never existed. Since 1970, the once 
grueling annulment process in U.S. 
Catholic marriage tribunals has been 
streamlined considerably. Experimental 
rules in effect until 1974 permit tribunals 
to consist of only one judge, rather than 
three, and most annulments need be ap- 
proved by only one court instead of two. 

Moreover, the grounds for annul- 
ment have been extended through so- 
phisticated judicial interpretation. One 
historical reason for annulment, “lack 
of due discretion” on the part of one of 
the partners at the time of marriage, is 
now being applied with the insights of 
modern psychology. Some marriages 
have been declared invalid because one 
of the partners was deemed emotionally 
incapable of making the required com- 
mitment. As a result, the number of an- 
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On a volume of 86,714,378 shares, the 
New York Stock Exchange Composite 
closed at 57.61, down 2.29 for the week 
ending Nov, 2. The Dow Jones 30 stock 
industrial average was 93528." down 
51.78; Standard & Poor's 500 Stock in- 
dex was 107.07, down 5.24, Among sig- 
nificant N.v.s.E. stocks: 

Net 
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This page 
may look 
different 
in Sydney. 


The news, analysis and 
comment you're reading in 
the pages of TIME this week 

are being read in Australia, too. 
And in more than 180 other 
countries around the world. 


But the advertisers who 
appear in your copy of TIME 
may not have anything to 
sell in Australia. And 
consequently they limit 
themselves to one of the Asia 
advertising editions of 
TIME, which enables them to 
reach the magazine's 
audience just in Japan or the 
Philippines or 
Malaysia-Singapore or 
throughout the continent. 


On the other hand, 
companies that do business 
in Australia turn to that 
local edition of TIME. 
One of their ads may be 
appearing on this page 
"down under." 


Thus, while readers everywhere 
are receiving the same 
editorial product in TIME, 
they are apt to be seeing 
different advertisements in 
different places. 

A phenomenon that makes 
it possible for TIME to be 
both the most genuinely 

international newsmagazine in 
the world and a potent local 
sales medium as \ 
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The Pinch at the Pump Begins 


Like a great natural disaster, the dil 
drought caused by the Arabs’ cutback 
on production spread ominously through 
the industrial nations last week. Despite 
glaring signals of severe shortages 
ahead, leading consumer countries from 
Germany to Japan were in disarray. 
They often worked at cross purposes as 
each scrambled to get energy supplies 
only for itself—at almost any cost. 
Meanwhile oil-producing countries out- 
side the Middle East happily pushed up 
prices. 

On top of Venezuela's 56% boost in 
its posted prices and Nigeria’s an- 
nouncement that it will almost double 


is expected to bound up to 50€ per gal 
y. about 40e now. Home heating fuel 


could climb as high as 40e per gal., al- 


most double its current level, and jet fuel, 
kerosene, propane and other petroleum 
products will rise proportionately. Of- 
ficials of the Cost of Living Council es- 
timate that increases in the price of oil 
imports alone will inject about $5 bil- 
lion of pure inflation into the economy, 
substantially raising already oppressive 
living costs. And, says COLC Staffer 
Charles Owens: “That is just the first 
hop of this frog.” 

Even more worrisome is the grow- 
ing probability of acute fuel shortages 
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its prices, Indonesia announced a 20% 
rise, to about $6 a bbl. These increases 
are certain to send up the cost of U.S.- 
produced oil; which under Phase IV con- 
trols is held to an average of $4 per bbl 
But "new" oil—all production of a well 
above last year's total—is exempt from 
panto, and it is now selling for $5.60 
OD Per bbl. By next year it is ex- 
Em y Independent producers to leap 
m [p ee Texas oilmen say 
that price regulation DOE c 
PRAE will soon be bomen 
produce greater incentive to 
First Hop. American motori 
the first pinch at the punt [5 ps 
when gasoline prices rose between le 
and 4e per gal. By winter's end the price 
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caused by the Arabs' total embargo of 
oil shipments to the U.S. Tt is now es- 
timated that the U.S. will have 2,000,000 
to. 3,000,000 bbl, less than the 17 mil- 
lion bbl. a day that it normally burns. 
The grim prospects for the months 
ahead: power brownouts, chilly homes 
and offices, shuttered schools and fac- 
tories. The loss in production could 
range to billions of dollars (see story 
next page) and bring a rise in the un- 
employment rate, wiping out last 
month's encouraging 3% drop to 4.5% 
At normal consumption rates, the heat- 
ing-oil shortage will hit with devastatin 

force in February, when Northeast f 5 
ue aun cangerously low. 3 

3 ough there is no wa 

impact of the shortages, i due 
ened. Last week heating oi] came under 
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lion; and Mobil's 64%, to $231 million. 
These earnings are likely to recede 
slightly in the future, but many oil an- 
alysts agree that rising fuel prices will 
continue to pump fat profits into petro- 
leum firms. This could be good news for 
consumers. With their coffers bulging, 
the oil giants can hardly plead poverty 
as an excuse for not increasing explo- 
ration for new energy sources that would 
be immune to Arab blackmail. 


Secretaries are being instructed to shut 
off electric typewriters, dictaphones and 
other office machines when they are not 
in use. Along the major streets of Se- 
attle, every other street light has been 
extinguished. In all, conservation mea- 
sures have cut demand for electricity by 
8% to 9%. 
a 

Even more drastic steps have been 
taken in Oregon, where Governor Tom 
McCall, along with electric utility com- 
panies, has put together a package of 
mandatory and voluntary curbs that 
could become a. model for the nation. 
By order of the Governor, state office 
buildings in Salem and Portland are be- 
ing cleaned during the day instead of at 
night, with the result that heating and 
lighting bills have been cut by 1446. Half 
of the high-intensity lamps along state 
highways have been shut off, supposedly 
without making the roads more danger- 
ous. Department stores, shopping cen- 
ters and supermarkets have voluntarily 
cut electric usage by 10% to 20% by us- 
ing lower-wattage light bulbs, reducing 
the temperature of the hot.water in their 
washrooms and kitchens, and setting 
thermostats 4° to 6° lower. There has 
even been a proposal that all high school 
football games be shifted from Friday 
nights to Saturday or Sunday afternoons, 
a move that could save up to 150,000 
kilowatts per contest. The plan was 
dropped after an electrical engineer cal- 
culated that if the spectators stayed at 
home, they would burn up four umes 


As oil becomes scarcer and more 
expensive, the economic shock waves 
will hit hard throughout the economy. 
Petroleum is a basic raw material used 
in many products, including chemicals.. 
paints, plastics and synthetic textiles. 
Other industries—steel, aluminum, elec- 
tric power—use large quantities of oil 
in the course of production. When pe- 
troleum supplies become pinched and 
prices push up, these industries may 
well be forced to restrict output and 
raise their own prices, thus putting even 
more inflationary pressures on the econ- 
omy. The new oil crisis, says James 
Wall, president of Celanese Chemical 
Co., confronts the American economy 
with “probably the most complex and 
vital development of the past 20 
years." 

Last week there were these chilling 
hints of what the future holds: 

» The price of electricity showed 
signs of sharp rises. The Public Service 
Commission in New York announced 
that rates will probably increase 5.4% 
in New York City and as much as 26.1% 
in the suburbs by January. New York's 
Consolidated Edison is buying high sul- 


that amount simply heating and light- 
ing their houses. 

The most noticeable effect of Ore- 
gon's conservation program is a total 
ban on outdoor-advertisement and 
shop-window lighting. Last week the 
program got tougher when the Oregon 
Public Utility Commission ordered elec- 
tric companies to disconnect the service 
of any business that violates the ban. 
Roadside billboards that once glared 
into the night now fade into invisibility. 
This holiday season Portland will not 
be lit up like a Christmas tree. Lloyd 
Center, one of the city's large shopping 
complexes, will forgo the 17,000 lights 
that usually decorate its 90-ft. Douglas 
fir, instead, there will be plastic orna- 
ments and tinsel. The call to go acar- 
oling will take on a new meaning. Civic 
groups are organizing caroling and ice- 
skating parties in an attempt to keep 
people out of doors as long and as often 
as possible, thus reducing the need to 
heat homes. 

So far, Oregon's conservation drive 
has reduced electric-power usage by 6%. 
But this saving has not been achieved 
without cost. For example, aluminum 
plants in Oregon and Washington have 
reduced their work forces by more than 
1,000 employees; if electricity becomes 
scarcer the factories may have to shut 


down altogether, and almost 3,000 more f 


employees will be out of work. Still, Or- 
egon's winning drive to save power : 
gests that the U.S. can get through: 
next few months without und 
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THREATENED: NYLONS, COSMETICS, SYNTHETIC TEXTILES, SUNGLASSES, POLYPROPYLENE DOLLS 
Fewer flights, smaller cars and substitutes for a substitute. 


fur oil to compensate for dwindling sup- 
plies of low sulfur fuel. ý 

» The cost of housing materials 
jumped, with a 20% increase in the price 
of plywood. The cause was a rash of 
scare buying amid fears that shortages 
of fuel and glue, an oil derivative, would 
lead to slowdowns in production. In Or- 
egon, eleven mills, producing 5% of 
America's plywood, announced that 
they face complete or partial shutdowns 
this month. 

» Domestic airlines, acting under a 
Government fuel-allocation plan that 
began on Thursday, eliminated hun- 
dreds of flights. The cuts will amount to 
about 5% of regular departures, enough 
to keep fuel consumption at 1972 lev- 
els, but more reductions may be made 
if supplies fall still lower. 

Scarcely any enterprise will be im- 
mune to the oil squeeze. Higher trans- 
portation and utility rates will hurt even 
companies and small businesses that do 
not rely directly on oil or petrochem- 
icals. For high energy users like the alu- 
minum industry, the costs of gas, elec- 
tricity and oil are going up faster than 
any other production expenses. Prices 
of nitrogen and phosphate fertilizer, 
which use natural gas as a raw mate- 
rial, jumped by 30% after price controls 
were lifted. Textile producers also face 
limited production because 65% of their 
fibers are synthetics derived from oil. 
Shortages may also arise in such dispa-' 
rate items as lipstick, nylon Stockings, 
phonograph records, toys, garbage bags, 
hair curlers and innumerable other 
products that use petrochemicals. 

Cool Comfort. Plastics will be un- 

der UM Pressure. Foster Grant, a 
p SE of sunglasses and plastic 
esins for industry, is already faced with 
shortages of. petrochemicals. As Martin 
Fox of Revlon Inc. notes: "There is a 
world shortage of plastic resins. The feel- 
ing in the plastics trade is that tbings 
are getting worse." Ironically, customers 
may have to search for a substitute for 
plastic, which is itself a substitute ma- 


terial. One example is the auto indus- 
try, which since 1960 has increased the 
amount of plastics in the average car 
from 20 lbs. to 138 lbs. Auto manufac- 
turers have lately drawn up contingency 


plans for going back to using metal body 


parts if plastic cannot be obtained. 

The nation can take cool comfort 
in the fact that the energy crisis will have 
some benefits. Fuel-producing areas, no- 
tably in the West and Southwest, will 
be greatly enriched by the big increases 
in exploration and development. The 
airlines, many of which have been fly- 
ing less than half full, will now operate 
with greater efficiency, and should col- 
lect higher profits as a result of fewer 
takeoffs and landings. The fuel short- 
age is also likely to accelerate the shift 
toward smaller cars, which get better 
mileage. Some industries may even ac- 
quire new importance because of the sit- 
uation. As Americans prepare to bun- 
dle up against the winter cold, they are 
buying 25% to 30% more long winter un- 
derwear than last year. 
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of film from a specially designed car- 
tridge into a slot. Then the machine 
takes over, developing the film and'even 
Winding it onto a take-up reel, ready for 
projection. Because the device can be op- 
erated by a low-paid inexperienced 
worker, it will prove cheaper than con- 
ventional equipment in the long run, In- 
deed, the machine could be the precur- 
sor of the long-sought device to process 
color slides quickly. 

The fast developer will go on the 
market in mid-1974. It will probably 
turn up first in television news depart- 
ments, some of which are switching to 
super 8 from more expensive 16-mm. 
film, and pose a threat to suppliers of 
videotape equipment; tape is much cost- 
lier and harder to edit than film, Though 
amateur movie buffs will benefit from 
the fast processor, they should pause be- 
fore rushing to place an order. The price 
is $12,500. 
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POST-COUP FOOD SHOPPING IN SANTIAGO 
More to buy, but who has money? 


CHILE 
Righting a Leftist Mess 


Chile's military junta, which quickly 
overthrew the late Marxist President 
Salvador Allende in a bloody September 
coup, is struggling now with an infinite- 
.ly tougher task: righting an economy 
that three years of maladroit socialistic 
experiments left in a shambles. When 
the generals grabbed power, inflation 
was roaring out of control; farm, fac- 
"tory and mine production were scrap- 
ing bottom; Chile's banking and finan- 
cial system had all but collapsed. 

- By last week the generals were 
swinging the economy toward a rigidly 
conservative course. To carry out its pro- 
gram, the junta has appointed three 
right-leaning foes of Allende: Raul Saez, 
who was made special adviser for over- 
all economic planning; Fernando Leniz, 


who became Economics Minister; and 
Orlando Saenz, adviser to the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Saez, 60, is an engineer turned eco- 
nomic consultant who has a reputation 
for hard work and cold-blooded tough- 
ness. Leniz, 46, a feline figure who was 
publisher of E/ Mercurio, a conservative 
Santiago newspaper, is a shrewd busi- 
nessman. Saenz, 38, who resembles 
Plenry Kissinger, is a former director of 
a private economic-development group. 
“Chile,” he says, “will have to sacrifice 
to save itself.” 

Though Saenz has given the highest 
priority to reopening Chile to foreign in- 
vestors—he held at least 120 meetings 
with businessmen during recent visits to 
the U.S. and Canada—he stresses that 
the government will maintain tight con- 
trol of its industry. Copper is, of course, 
Chile’s chief source of foreign income. 
Under Allende’s highly political man- 
agement of the mines, which he seized 
from such U.S. firms as Kennecott and 
Anaconda, disastrous strikes badly hurt 
production. The government will con- 
tinue to own the mines, but it is willing 
to negotiate at least partial restitution to 
the U.S. firms and invite them to return 
to help operate the mines or develop new 
ones, perhaps as minority owners. Says 
Saenz: “We will do anything necessary 
to have first-class advice on copper.” 
The junta also aims to attract new indus- 
try, for example electronics producers. 

Painful Eating. Chileans are al- 
ready feeling the pinch of other new eco- 
nomic policies. The Allende regime had 
forced industry to hire unneeded work- 
ers; many of them have been fired, add- 
ing to Chile’s high jobless rate. To blunt 
the inflationary impact of the artificially 
swollen money supply—Allende had 
simply printed more and more currency 
—the new government devalued the es- 
cudo by 58%. That action severely 
chopped into the buying power of all 
but the wealthiest consumers. In addi- 
tion, the junta has largely scrapped 
Allende's heavyhanded controls on 
prices, which were kept so low in re- 
lation to costs that farmers and busi- 
nessmen let production plummet for 
lack ofa profit incentive. 

Now production is again growing, 
but retail prices are soaring. In one 
month, the prices of poultry and bread 
have rocketed about 17596, beef more 
than 20096; most wages and salaries 
have been allowed to rise "only" 10066. 
Indeed, food purchases are estimated to 
eat up a painful 80% of the incomes of 
poorer Chileans. 

In arguing the need for price decon- 
trol devaluation and other changes, 
Saenz asserts: “You need to create some 
realistic relationship between prices and 
costs. The poor must be made to under- 
stand this." The generals are under noi 
lusions that they can bring a quick 
tion to Chile's massive woes. Says: 

“We will have inflation this. 
about 600% or 70096, but ne» 
will be less. It is a big mi 
people many hopes." - 
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A Freight Train to Optimism 


His years are finally beginning to show. 
The onetime 25-mile hikes have been 
cut to 15. He often drives where he once 
would have walked. But the startling 
blue eyes are as keen and alert as ever. 
So. too, is the intellect of William O. 
Douglas. 75, who last week became the 
longest-sitting Justice in the Supreme 
Court's history, surpassing the. 34 years 
and 195 days served by Stephen J. Field. 

To Douglas’ many critics, the mile- 
stone was a misfortune that they had 
tried to head off several times with im- 
peachment (most recently in 1970). To 
his long roster of admirers, it was a cause 
for celebration. More than 450 of them, 
including his colleagues on the court, 
gathered in Washington for a conference 
and dinner to honor his career. 

Long after the celebrating stops, 
Douglas will continue to be remembered 
as one of the nation's greatest law pro- 
fessors (at both Columbia and Yale) and 
as a combative chairman of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission under 
the New Deal. (When stock-exchange 
representatives once argued long and re- 
petitively in favor of self-regulation, 
Douglas closed them off with an explo- 
sive "Hooey!") He will also be remem- 
bered as a prescient conservationist and, 
of course, as the court’s most activist lib- 
eral judge from the beginning in 1939. 

Yet Douglas’ attitudes are not the 
predictable batch of anti-Establishment 
dissents that many might suppose. In a 
long interview with TIME’s David Beck- 
with, Douglas reviewed his passage from 
Yakima, Wash., to Washington, D.C., 
and offered his own report on the cur- 
rent state of the nation. Excerpts: 
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This country is in far better shape 
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and the underprivileged. | remember in 
a town north of Yakima when a coal- 
mine union organizer came in one day. 
They grabbed him, tied him up and 
dragged him out of town behind a mo- 
torcycle. It was a bare-knuckles town, 
and that was the law. There's nothing 
like that any more today. America is 
much more integrated, integrated in the 
psychiatric sense, more mature, more 
tolerant. We face problems with a more 
adult point of view. 


The great contribution of the War- 
ren Court was making principles of 
equality and harmony a reality rather 
than a theory. But the court has never 
been comprised of stereotyped people. 
Now there are different men on the 
court, all of them honest and dedicated, 
but dedicated to different parts of the 
Constitution. That sort of shifting atten- 
tion has been true from the beginning 
of the court, and it will always be true. 
The shift has been overemphasized any- 
way. Those who really study the cases 
will realize that lately there is no solid 
bloc, no phalanx, no automatic lineup 
of certain people against others. It shifts 
on every type of case. We're all inde- 
pendent, we all got here under our own 
steam, and we're not subject to political 
or presidential pressure. And that’s the 
way it works. 


My greatest disappointment here 
lately was Rodriguez, the Texas school- 
financing case. There it was proved that 
the Chicanos of San Antonio, because 
they were poor, received a very inferior 
school system. For as long as I’ve been 
here, religion, color and poverty have 
been lines that you couldn’t cross and 
discriminate against without a grave risk 
to the equal-protection clause. 
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An Eloquent Memorial 


THE ICEMAN COMETH 
Directed by JOHN FRANKENHEIMER 


This is the first in a series of eight 
presentations of the American Film 
Theater (TIME, Oct. 1), an intricately or- 
ganized system of production and dis- 
tribution designed to give Stage drama 
new permanence on movie screens, Cur- 
rent plans are to schedule each of the 
films for a brief run on different dates 
in different parts of the country. After 
that, the American Film Theater insists, 
they will be taken out of circulation, nev- 
er to be released again. 

Success has a way of changing plans 
like that, and The Iceman Cometh is a 
success indeed. It is not merely a wor- 
thy production of a great play; it also 
possesses moments—most notably in the 
performance of Robert Ryan—of its 
own greatness. Altogether, it is a film 
of such extraordinary beauty and pow- 
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ROBERT RYAN IN “ICEMAN” 
Lacerating honesty. 


er that the A.F.T. would be doing both 
itself and the public a disservice if it 
quickly retired the film to a vault. 

Like Arthur Penn and George Roy 
Hill, John Frankenheimer began his ca- 
reer as a television director. Though he 
has made some good movies since (such 
as The Manchurian Candidate), his stag- 
ing of Iceman has the intensity and im- 
mediacy that characterized the best 
early TV drama. He also catches, rath- 
er better than Sidney Lumet did in his 
1960 TV production for Play of the 
Week, the play’s roiling richness, the ti- 
dal flow from realistic melodrama into 
tragedy. : : 

For such a long and daunting proj- 
ect, Iceman was made quickly: three 
weeks of rehearsal, eight weeks of shoot- 


ing. Occasionally the rush shows, in a 
composition that is a little too static or 
in a microphone shadow against a wall. 
Overall, though, Frankenheimer’s pro- 
duction is careful and vigorous. Harry 
Hope's bar looks dingy but never hokey. 
The photography keeps the back- 
grounds in as sharp perspective as pos- 
sible, letting each viewer select his own 
point of focus. In that respect, this /ce- 
man resembles the style of Orson Welles’ 
banquet scene in Citizen Kane, in which 
each face was vivid at a long table. The 
technique creates a pervasive sense of 
being enclosed that, paradoxically, nev- 
er makes the eye feel cramped. 

The storm center of the play is Hick- 
ey, the drummer, the shill for salvation 
through recognition of self-delusion. He 
annihilates the pipedreams in which the 
patrons of Harry Hope's back room curl 
up like quaking children in the middle 
of a recurrent nightmare. Everyone in 
Harry Hope's place needs a steady in- 
take of booze to nourish his dream, but 
it is the dream itself, not alcohol, that 
keeps them alive. Hickey, underneath 
his salesman's brass and chatter, needs 
rage, contempt and anguish to galvanize 
the entire play. 

Lee Marvin's Hickey has the hype 
and the patter but only a portion of the 
necessary bravura. He seems to be wres- 
tling with the vivid memory of Jason Ro- 
bards in the same role, a performance 
of such passion that it became defini- 
tive. It may be unfair for an actor to 
carry such a burden, but Marvin does 
not carry it well. His Hickey is tenta- 
tive, almost halting. 

This does not so much throw the pro- 
duction out of balance as readjust the 
emphasis. Hickey does not stand apart, 
he becomes just another victim. The 
weight of the play falls on Robert Ryan, 
whose portrayal of Larry Slade is mag- 
nificent. Slade, the rummy poet anar- 
chist, the man who likes to pretend he 
watches life with cynical dispassion 
from the grandstand, who claims to in- 
vite and welcome death, is a role full of 
traps. It is hard to separate Slade's sod- 
den grandiloquence (“Go, for the love 
of Christ, you mad tortured bastard, for 
your own sake!") from Eugene O'Neill's 
own penchant for overstuffing his dia- 
logue. Ryan does it by animating and 
underscoring every line, each inflection 
with a vast, crumbling dignity, a lac- 
erating honesty, 

The rest of the movie is meticulously 
cast: Fredric March is a splendid Harry 
Hope, Jeff Bridges a fine, driven Par- 
ritt. Bradford Dillman, Moses Gunn, 
Evans Evans, Tom Pedi and John Me- 
Liam are all excellent. Yet the movie be- ~ 
longs most securely to Robert Ryan, and : 
it is an eloquent memorial to his t 
Ryan, who died of cancer i 
ailing while he was maki 
the circumstances, it 
sentimentalize h 
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Over the last ten years, the average European 
car has become longer, wider and more powerful. 
The growth happened undramatically, a little every 
year. But over the 10 years the change has been enor- 
mous. Where once it might have taken 50 cars to 
make a traffic jam, today less than 40 cars can do 
the same job. 

With so many cars in our cities, however, 
what’s needed aren’t cars that are getting larger. 

What’s needed are cars that are getting smaller. 

And that’s precisely what we at Fiat are 
making. 

We're developing cars that give you more room 
inside while taking up less room outside, cars that 
can park in smaller spaces rather than large ones, 
cars that can manoeuvre in tight traffic situations, 
and cars that cost less to maintain. 

In brief, we’re making cars that run counter to 
the trend that most European cars are following. 

The Fiat 127 and 128, for example, are shorter 
outside than other cars in their class. Yet they are 

roomier inside than some American cars that are as 
much as 1 metre longer outside. Astoundingly, 80% 
of the space in the 127 and 128 is devoted to passen- 
gers and luggage, and only 20% of the Space is for 
the engine, 


Likewise, the Fiat 124 and 132 are shorter out- 


Fiat 126 


Fiat 128 


side than almost anything in their class, yet they / 
roomier inside than many of Europe’s “ir 
The engines in the Fiat 127 and 128 aren lg 
large, but they more than make up for their lack 
size in efficiency. Each car has a transversemoglf gee 
engine that's capable of a top speed of 140 kml 
and a cruising speed of 120 or 125 km/h with; i fa 
strain. Each has acceleration characteristic of oi 4 
several hundred cubic centimetres larger. Yete 
will get about 14 km per litre of fuel. " 
If you do most of your driving in thecity;y] . 
may even benefit more from the Fiat 126: thems Ni 
compact true 4-passenger car built today. Itlety kh " 
zip through city traffic, park practically anys d 
and navigate narrow streets that were never dey , 
with cars in mind. Yet it will do over 105 km/h. s 
Asa rule, any Fiat you buy will handleren a 
ably well, too. Even beyond what you might : 
from small cars. This is due in part toa m 
engineering features that you don't nomi a 
cars of their price. In the Fiat 127 and 12 i bal 
such things as front-wheel drive, from ded 
all independent suspension and now, SY" i 
brakes on the 128. i | 
Most important, all our Fiats dea 
with the driving problems we have in ot 
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Stewart Stern wrote Rachel, Rachel for 
Miss Woodward, he displayed a gift for 
biting dialogue and for transforming or- 
dinary situations into sequences that 
carry a sharp sting of recognition. The 
same ability is repeated here, notably 
at a family funeral where the mourners 
try to hide their dislike of one another 
Gilbert Cates directed / Never Sang JB: 
My Father, an underrated film that was 
also about family tensions. He shows 
himself once again to be an unpreten- 
tious director with a talent for worming 
himself to the emotional core of char- 
acters and scenes. 

As for Miss Woodward, there is no 
more authentic, believably feminine 
spirit on the screen today. In Summer 
Wishes she is brittle, cold, hysterical, but 
above all a woman who knows that she 
is lost and is in desperate search of her- 
self. It is a lovely performance, almost 
matched by Balsam. Cannily holding 
back until he revisits Bastogne, where 
he fought in World War II—and where 
he was last fully alive—he shows us the 
center of a character deeper, more mys- 
terious than we had imagined. 

The film concludes satisfyingly but 
not resoundingly, its people merely hav- 
ing lived a little more and learned a little 
more—mostly about the need to accept 
themselves and those who are close to 
them. If she had her life to live over, Rita 
says at one point, "I'd still miss all the 
things I missed and Fd still do all 
the things I hated." Maybe so. But at 
the end one feels that, given a second 
chance, she might manage with more 
grace and with less pain for others. 
Meanwhile, her example is worth pon- 
dering—andseeing. ^ mwRichard Schickel 


Bird Droppings 


JONATHAN LIVINGSTON SEAGULL 
Directed by HALL BARTLETT 
Screenplay by RICHARD BACH 
and HALL BARTLETT 


If one must spend the better part of 
two hours following the adventures of a 
bird, far better that the hero be Daffy 
Duck than Jonathan Livingston Seagull. 

Jonathan, for the information of any 
recluses who might not have heard or 
misanthropes who just don't care, 1s an 
adventurous seagull who wants to "fly 
where no seagull has flown before," to 
*know what there is to know of this life." 
This angers his flock. An outraged El- 
der announces, “You are henceforth and 
forever outcast!", and Jonathan takes it 
on the wing. i ‘ 

He seems to fly into a series of pic- 
ture postcards of Yosemite, of Death 
Valley, of the frozen North. Eventually, 
settling down in the snow, he expires, his 
tail feathers quaking as he gives up the 
ghost. The ghost, however. will not be 
given up so easily and flies off to some 
spiritual never-never land. There, it—or 
he—is instructed in higher wisdom by a 
bird called Chiang, whose lessons in life 
and philosophy and heightened con- 
sciousness take a hint from Dale Carne- 


AUTHOR BACH & BUDDY 
No more garbage. 


gie, a leaf from Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale and a volume from Kahlil Gibran. 
Thus enlightened, Jonathan is apparent- 
ly reborn. He returns to his flock and 
spreads the good word in a sort of Ser- 
mon on the Garbage Mount: "Listen, ev- 
erybody! There’s no limit to how high we 
can fly! We can dive for fish and never 
have to live on garbage again!” 

Not that he actually talks, of course. 
Jonathan and the rest of his feathered 
friends are real birds—not mechanical, 
not animated—but their voices and in- 
terior monologues are rendered by ac- 
tors. James Franciscus speaks for Jon- 
athan, Juliet Mills for his love interest, 
Hal Holbrook for the Elder, Richard 
Crenna and Dorothy McGuire for Jon- 
athan's parents. None of these actors has 
chosen to be included in the film's cred- 
its, a privilege only the least charitable 
would question. 

Jonathan Livingston Seagull is the 
warmest, most goodhearted, most tune- 
ful (score by Neil Diamond) piece of 
moral uplift since the musical version of 
Lost Horizon. Years hence, scholars may 
debate the significance of the fact that 
the wise elder in Shangri-La and the 
wise bird here are both called Chiang. 
Surely it is no mere coincidence. A hom- 
age, perhaps. Or maybe a moment of 
mystic communion, a stroke of magic 
enlightenment of the sort that Jonathan 
is always shoving his beak into. 

Richard Bach, who wrote the orig- 
inal book, is much agitated over this film 
version, which has allegedly altered 
many of the "ideas" in the book and his 
originai screenplay. The book has about 
as many ideas as The Little Engine That 
Could; in fact, buried under all the vom- 
itous theosophy, it has the same idea. 


Ideology aside, the movie's casting could x 


open up a whole new style of film | 
making. Think of it: Pigeons on A 
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Dear Liar 


THEOPHILUS NORTH 
by THORNTON WILDER 
374 pages. Harper & Row. $7.95. 


Playwright Thornton Wilder is the 
good old white magician who once had 
us all handing chairs down theater aisles 
to feed a stage fire and save the sub- 
urb of Excelsior, N.J., from the ice 
age. He successfully launched Noah's 
ark from the Million Dollar Pier in At- 
lantic City—despite the fact that Mrs. 
Noah wouldn't let it shove off without 
Cain as well as Abel. Novelist Thorn- 
ton Wilder has re-created 18th century 
Peru (The Bridge of San Luis Rey), 
and ancient Rome (The Cabala). In 
Our Town, he made Grover's Corners, 
. N.H, into some sort of Eternal City of 
the heart. After all that, it is not much 
of a hop to Newport, R.I., in the sun- 
ny summer of 1926. 

That is where Wilder turns up this 
time, in the guise of his title character, 


JILL KREMENTZ 
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THORNTON WILDER 
Prospero in 1926. 


29-year-old Theophilus North. Like 
Wilder, the young North (who remem- 
bers his stories in extreme old age) is 
an escapee from a boyhood variously 
spent in China, California and Wiscon- 
sin, a Classics scholar, a master of many 
languages, an ex-prep schoolteacher and 
Yaleman. He is also an infernal med- 
dler in other people's business, more or 
is in the spirit (much diminished) of 
E Set and George Brush, Wil- 
erably virt i 
en's 2 Doo, ie 
eophilus, however, has 

humor. He is the first i aao anu 
only weapons are charm, some mild 
Freudian therapy, a gift for mendacit 
and the kind of benign chicanery in 
in old-fashioned stories used to help gen- 
tle, truthful and kindly people at the ex- 
pense of the rapacious, the pretentious 
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and the proud. Indeed, most of the cri- 
ses North confronts are genteel and do- 
mestic: incipient misalliances (to be 
blocked), henpecked husbands (to be lib- 
erated) and the ill effects of ghastly ru- 
mors (to be laid to rest) 

No one should be put off by these 
proceedings Or troubled by their gim- 
mickry and lack of realism. In The 
Eighth Day, the prizewinning novel that 
Wilder published in 1967, he has a char- 
acter say: "It is the duty of old men to 
lie to the young. Let these encounter 
their own disillusions. We strengthen 
our souls, when young, On hope; the 
strength we acquire enables us later to 
endure despair as a Roman should.” 

In recent years Wilder, who is 76, 
has been in and out of hospitals, sadly 
ailing. Young Theophilus North, sim- 
ilarly, remembers that when he came 
to Newport after quitting à deadly 
teaching job, it was like release from a 
hospital after a long illness. "One slow- 
ly learns to walk again, and wonderingly 
one raises his head." At the start, he 
says, he had lost his sense of joy and 
play. He was "cynical and almost be- 
reft of sympathy for any other human 
being." When the book ends, with all 
those preposterous tangles easily, mag- 
ically, straightened out, Theophilus is 
restored to affection for the world. 

Newport is an island. Theophilus 
North is Wilders Tempest, a mock 
world, a playful world, made safe and 
orderly by kindly meddling. It would 
take a Caliban or a young curmudgeon 
to complain that it is a tempest in a 
teapot. A a Timothy Foote 


Pêche Melba 


PORTRAIT OF A MARRIAGE: 

V. SACKVILLE-WEST AND HAROLD NICOLSON 
by NIGEL NICOLSON 

249 pages. Atheneum. $10. 


She was Vita Sackville-West, the 
darkly handsome child of a great Kent- 
ish family, a minor poet and novelist 
(The Edwardians). He was Harold Nic- 
olson, cherubic British diplomat, Mem- 
ber of Parliament, brilliant belletrist and 
historian (Making Peace, Some People). 
They were married in 1913 and stayed 
married for nearly half a century, in- 
habiting a succession of manors and gar- 
dens and picturesque ruins. Their union 
resulted in two gifted children and was 
for years regarded as the kind of en- 
viable domestic alliance that survives 
long separation and divergent interests. 

One day in 1962, soon after his 
mother's death, their son Nigel Nicol- 
son, by then a London publisher and 
MP., unlocked a Gladstone bag hidden 
in Vita’s tower writing room, In it he 
found her 1920-21 memoir of an intense 
three-year affair with Violet Keppel, an 
iconoclastic redheaded girl whose moth- 
er had been the mistress of King Ed- 
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Presidents and 
Precedents 


WHO MAKES WAR 
by SENATOR JACOB K. JAVITS 
300 pages. Morrow. $8.95. 


Among the many lessons to be 
learned from the tragedy of Viet Nam, 
none is more compelling than the need 
for a U.S. debate on how to control the 
power of the President to wage war. The 
Chief Executive must be free to respond 
instantly to clear-cut attack. But in more 
equivocal circumstances the national 
will might be far better safeguarded if 
Congress reasserted its constitutional 
authority as the sole branch em powered 
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SENATOR JACOB JAVITS OF NEW YORK 
Analogies from history. 


to "declare war." If this could be worked 
out practically, an increasing number of 
political scientists and elected officials 
now argue, Congress might also find a 
way to prevent Presidents from waging 
undeclared wars. 

New York's Republican Senator 
Jacob Javits has special reason for ex- 
amining the problem. He opposed U.S. 
policy in Viet Nam. Yet like many oth- 
er congressional doves he felt compelled 
to vote for military appropriations as 
long as U.S. fighting men were "over 
there" by presidential order. “That mis- 
erable war has given us pause,” he says. 
“The issues that it raises about the way 
we conduct our national affairs have 
driven me to the pages of history where 
I find strange analogies that sound the 
themes of the present." 

. Javits’ book notes a Steady erosion 
in the congressional power, In 1793 
9" Deor ge Washington issued a Neutrality 
« Proclamation during a congressional re- 
cess, thus unilaterally withdrawing the 
U.S. from any involvement in revo- 
lutionary France's fight with Britain in 
the face of great popular Support for 
the nation’s first ally. Thomas Jefferson 


secretly schemed to enlarge the Navy's 


operations in the Barbary wars. Pr 
ident James Polk’s reckless acquies- 
cence to annexation fever during the 
Mexican War created dissent in Con- 
gress and among non-frontier voters 
that, in Javits’ view, stood “unequaled 
until the war in Viet Nam. 

Such early meddling with congres- 
sional power bears little direct relation 
to Lyndon Johnson's massive interven- 
tion in Viet Nam as the Chief Exec- 
utive of a superpower. The point 1s that 
the precedents for presidential activism 
and congressional passivity were grad- 
ually established by many men. In fact, 
F.D.R., the man who created what many 
historians now call the “imperial pres- 
idency,” was to cite the Barbary wars 
as a constitutional defense for his un- 
declared war against Nazi U-boats in 
the Atlantic just before World War II. 
It has been argued that Roosevelt's ear- 
ly brand of brinkmanship was farsighted 
brilliance—because it helped prepare 
the U.S. for a necessary war with Hit- 
ler. None of F.D.R.’s successors, how- 
ever, have been willing to give up the 
enormous power he acquired as the only 
President to preside over a global war. 

Javits’ reluctant solution is the war 
power bill, which has been twice sub- 
mitted to Congress (the last time it 
passed both houses, only to be vetoed 
by the President a fortnight ago). The 
bill would require a President to obtain 
congressional approval for his action 
within 60 days of committing U.S. troops 
to any hostilities. In Who Makes War, 
Javits spends too little time examining 
his bill and its possible effects on U.S. 
foreign policy. It is those considerations 
—rather than historical precedent 
—that might eventually attract enough 
votes in Congress for some sort of war 
power bill to become law. Javits has built 
a solid historical case, though, that wars 
are too important to be left solely to the 
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Helpless Giant 


COME NINEVEH, COME TYRE 
by ALLEN DRURY 
481 pages. Doubleday. $8.95. 


Long ago, in the sane dull Wash- 
ington of 1958, Journalist Allen Drury 
wrote his first novel—the one for which 
heis remembered— Advise and Consent. 
That was a blowsy, likable, jump-all- 
over-you book, about a Senate battle 
against confirmation of a Secretary of 
State; about a band of stalwart lawmak- 
ers, including one Senator being black- 
mailed for homosexuality; about a so- 
ciety hostess, and so on. It made a great 
read. It won Drury the Pulitzer Prize, 
which he even perhaps deserved: he had 
had the energy to people a big novel 
with a lot of boldly drawn characters 
and keep them moving through inci- 
dents and operatic set pieces. Beyond 
that, he was a man of sense and rugged 
principle—though his heroes all seemed 
to employ the same turgid speechwriter. 

Then history began to play tricks on 
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must know that to serve an Admini : 
that has systematically lied to the pube a 
torun the risk of not being believed. 

JOEL P. BRAINARD 

Ithaca, N.Y. 


Sir / It is interesting to note that many of 
the people who are so quick to question the 
necessity of Nixon's military alert are the 
same people who could not stop praising 
Kennedy's courage in needlessly bringing 
the world to the brink of a nuclear confron- 
tation with Russia in the alleged Cuban mis- 
sile "crisis" of 1962 

ED PATRICK 

Framingham, Mass. 


Nixon's Attack on the Press 


Sir / As 1 watched President Nixon's tele- 
vised news conference on Oct. 26, | was very 
disturbed by his ugly attack on the news me- 
dia. In my opinion, it was a cheap trick used 
to try to divert attention from his own 
wrongdoing. Thank God for the indepen- 
dence of the press! Please do notallow your- 
selves to be intimidated. 

JUNE D. BLEAKLEY 

Greensboro, N.C. 


Sir / In President Nixon's news conference, 
he reminded me of a gladiator surrounded 
by vicious animals. I volunteer to stand with 
him any day against the animals. 

JOHN R. KILGORE 

San Antonio 


The War in the Middle East 


Sir / Re "Cairo: A New Sense of Pride" 
[Oct. 29]: Arabs have a lot to be proud of. 
Their armies outnumbered the Israelis. 
They had the advantage of a surprise at- 
tack. They had unlimited supplies—thanks 
to the Russians—and financed by oil prof- 
its. Yet after three weeks of fighting, they 
were losing, and screamed for a oease-fire. 
This is the same type of pride demonstrated 
by Arab terrorists. 

RICHARD F. HERRMANN 

San Diego, Calif. 


Sir / In three weeks a tiny nation, suffering 
under the disadvantages of a sneak attack 
and of being outgunned and outmanned. 
bulled its way to within striking distance of 
both major Arab capitals. Now is that any- 
thing for the Arabs to brag about? 

MARK SQUIRES 

Philadelphia 


Sir / I wonder if the Arabs have started ask- 
ing themselves yet what they have gained 
now that they and the Israelis have wasted 
billions of dollars throwing military hard- 
ware at each other. Are they now all eating 
better, getting better medical care, are their 
children going to better schools, etc., now 
that each side has captured some bombed- 
out villages anda few square miles of worth- 
less desert? Insanity! 

WALKER RIDEOUT 

Corpus Christi, Texas 


ir/If there were as many American Ar- 
d. s there are American Jews, the Arabs. 
too, would be as articulate and influential. 
Then whom would the U.S. support? 
MICHAEL MAREENA 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


i ted to a 
Sir / How can the Jews, so devoted 
homeland not seen in nearly 2090 years: 
be so insensitive to the Palestinians tong- 
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ing to return to their homeland? It is the 
helplessness and bitterness they feel at their 
predicament that spawn such groups as Al- 
Fatah and Black September, comparable to 
the Jewish Irgun. 

TERRE FLEENER 

San Antonio 


Sir / Until the Government of the U.S. 
stops its idiotic support of the Prussia of 
the Middle East, Israel. I intend to waste as 
much oil and petroleum products as pos- 
sible. Perhaps in this manner I can help 
force our Government to alter its policy of 
malign neglect toward the Arabs and, in 
particular, the Palestinians. 

JAMES E. SCHRECK 

Buffalo 


Sir / After World War II, the Western na- 
tions agreed that in some way the remain- 
ing Jews should be repaid for their losses 
under Hitlers Nazism and guaranteed a 
permanent homeland. 

It was a neat trick getting the Arabs to 
pay the price of Western racism, but is it 
reasonable to expect them to stand quietly 
aside, as the Israelis help themselves to 
more and more Arab land? 

JUDY CASCALES 

Belmont, Calif. 


Preparation 


Sir / Speaking of the emergence of Walt 
Kelly's Pogo in the early 1950s, TIME wrote: 
“Editors were skeptical about a whimsical, 
literate strip full of talking animals; comic 
pages then belonged to the likes of Dick Tra- 
cy and Mary Worth" [Oct. 29]. 

By the early '50s Li'l Abner, with its 
fantastic animals, the best known being the 
Shmoo, had for nearly 20 years proved that 
whimsy and literacy could be popular. Walt 
was no imitator; he was one of the most 
original humorists of our time. But Li'l Ab- 
ner had prepared the public for his genius. 

Since Li'l Abner began to satirize the 
lunacies of liberalism, it has been written 
out of comic-strip history in the manner of 
Nineteen Eighty-Four. To those liberals 
who fear 1984. I suggest Walt's immortal 
line, "We have met the enemy and he is us." 

AL CAPP 

Boston 


Nobel Prize Guarantee 


Sir / The Nobel committee, in its wisdom, 
has recently awarded the Peace Prize to 
U.S. Secretary of State Henry Kissinger and 
North Viet Nam's Le Duc Tho [Oct. 29]. 

There is not now, nor has there been 
since World War II, a lasting peace in Viet 
Nam. We now have a very shaky and tem- 
porary cease-fire that could lead to open 
conflict at any moment. 

One sometimes wonders whether there 
should not be a money-back guarantee on 
Nobel Peace Prizes. 

RON OSTROFF 

Washington, D.C. 


It Is She Who Waggles 


Sir / You male chauvinist diehards! 

Unless they repealed a law of nature 
when I was not looking, worker honeybees 
are all female, so "he" doesn't “waggle” or 
anything else to indicate a distant source of .— 
honey [Oct. 22]. 

RITA B. VIATOR 

New Iberia, La. 
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PME na published dozens of stories on the energy crisis since Au- 
gu ; when the Business section described the already visible ef- 
fects of the energy pinch on American’ industry. This week’s cover 
story is our fourth major report on the situation. In the June 12, 1972 
Issue, we warned that the demand for energy in the U.S. and round 
the world was continuing to grow at an alarming rate. In April 1973 
TIME, FORTUNE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED sponsored a three-day 
conference at which political? business and environmental leaders 
were brought together to explore solutions to the problem. The spe- 
cial supplement that appeared in the May 7, 1973 issue of TIME em- 
phasized the crucial and complex role of oil. 

_ The situation gets more complicated every day,” says Contrib- 

uting Editor James Grant, who wrote this week’s cover story, “but I 
don’t think Americans will believe it until they get a look at their 
bills. ; Grant has been a journalist for 19 years. He spent part of that 
time in Europe covering military and political af- «rive 
fairs as a civilian correspondent for Stars & Stripes, 
Army Times and other military publications. He has 
covered stories in most of Europe's capitals, includ- 
ing Moscow, and reported on the activities of the 
American and British fleets during the 1956 Arab- 
Israeli war, when he accompanied the U.S. forces 
from Naples to aid in the evacuation of Ámericans 
from Alexandria. He joined the TIME Business sec- 
tion in 1969, after three years as a writer and as- 
sistant managing editor with Sales Management 
magazine. For the past six months he has been con- 
centrating on oil and energy stories. = 

“This crisis hits me over the head every time I 
go to the gas pump,” says Grant, “but the impli- 
cations of this story go far beyond immediate per- 
sonal considerations.” Grant’s experience abroad 
has helped him put into perspective both the eco- 
nomic and diplomatic aspects of this week’s story, 
which was reported by TIME correspondents in more than ten coun- 
tries. In Saudi Arabia, Beirut Bureau Chief Karsten Prager spoke 
with Oil Minister Yamani and other high government officials, and 
observed the Saudi Arabian land and life-style. “From 30,000 feet 
above,” Prager says, “it seems somehow as if God must have been 
looking away when the land was created. But somewhere along the 
line He made up for the rocks and sand and blazing heat. Saudi Ara- 
bia has riches that few nations enjoy." 

Other members of the Business section pitched in to produce the 
complex story of the oil siege. Contributing Editor Donald Morrison 
wrote a box on.the inscrutable King Feisal, with the help of Reporter- 
Researcher Jay Rosenstein. Reporter-Researchers Bonita Siverd and 
Sally Button also contributed to the story, which was edited by Se- 
nior Editor Marshall Loeb. “People like to say that the Arabs are un- 

redictable,” Loeb points out, “but they have been warning us all 
along of what they would do. The U.S. Government just failed to 
take them seriously. We have been terribly wasteful with our re- 
sources, and now we are just going to have to learn to live with less." 
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MIDDLE EAST : 


A Hopeful Start for 


Even for the most audacious U.S. Sec- 
retary of State in recent history, last 
week's journey had an appearance O 
overreach about it. En route to Peking 
for a twice-postponed discussion with 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai, Henry 
Kissinger proposed to make five stops 
in as many days in Arab capitals along 
the way. Kissinger's intention: to sort 
out and select options for Israel and its 
Arab adversaries, after face-to-face dis- 
cussions with the principals involved. 
For the accompanying newsmen (see 
box .page 5), the trip quickly became a 
kind of "if this is Wednesday, it must 
be Cairo" frenzy. But by Friday, when 
Kissinger left the Saudi Arabian cap- 
ital of Riyadh to fly to Pakistan, he had 
apparently accomplished an almost im- 
possible goal. Egypt and Israel agreed 
on a plan to firm up the shaky cease- 
fire, and U.S. officials buoyantly predict- 
ed that serious peace talks might begin 
before the end of the year. 

In a series of conferences that be- 
gan in Washington before his departure 
and reached a climax at a three-hour 
meeting with Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat in Cairo, Kissinger hammered out 
agreements that seemed to satisfy both 
Sadat and Israeli Premier Golda Meir. 
Among the terms: 

1) Acceptance by Israel of a per- 
manent corridor through -Israeli-held 
territory on the west bank of the Suez 
Canal to resupply Egypt's beleaguered 
Third Army (TIME, Nov. 5) with such 
items as blood plasma and food. Under 
terms of the agreement, United Nations 
forces, rather than Israeli troops, will 
control checkpoints on the key Cairo- 
Suez road. It will be the responsibility 
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SADAT & KISSINGER CHATTING DURING THE S 


of-the U.N. soldiers to supervise the 
movement of “nonmilitary supplies to 
the east bank.” 

2) Agreement by Israel that it will 
relax the siege of the Egyptian town of 
Suez at the south end of the canal. There, 
2,000 wounded soldiers and civilians 
have been trapped by the Israeli mil- 
itary operation that cut off the Egyp- 
tian Third Army. 

3) After the U.N. checkpoints are 
established and resupply operations are 
under way, there will be an exchange 
of prisoners of war, beginning with the 


SISCO OUTLINING CEASE-FIRE PROPOSALS TO GOLDA MEIR IN JERUSALEM 


an Impossible c 


ECRETARY OF STATE'S VISIT TO CAIRO 
Diplomatic audacity matched by increased prestige and the ability to comps 
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ridor to his Third Army, he dropped his 
insistence that Israeli forces withdraw 
to positions held at the time of the first 
cease-fire, on Oct. 22, before negotia- 
tions could begin. It was a measure of Sa- 
dat's increased prestige and power since 
the war began that he could afford to 
make such a compromise without run- 
ning into a storm of protest. 

Kissinger's success in getting both 
sides to buy his cease-fire package clear- 
ly indicated that both Israel and Egypt 
recognize the indispensable role that the 
US. will play in a peace settlement. Last 
week's cease-fire agreement, moreover, 


„und the World with Henry 


that Kissinger visited. The odd presence 
of a German-born American Jew in the 
ornate Arab palace seemed to symbolize 
how much was riding on the trip. Kis- 
singer was not the only one to sense as 
much. That evening, after the end of a 
midnight talk with King Hassan II, 44, 
who is generally regarded as an Arab 
moderate, the monarch showed unprec- 
edented courtesy by walking Kissinger 
a full block back to his guest villa at the 
Royal Palace. 

Before talks resumed the next day, 
Kissinger was obliged to undertake an 
apparently unfamiliar diplomatic chore: 
inspecting an honor guard. He trudged 
down the line too quickly, hardly look- 
ing at it, much less inspecting it. When 
the commander of the guard finally 
caught up with him, Kissinger thrust out 
his hand, only to discover that the Mo- 
roccan commander had a sword in his 
right hand. After an awkward shift of 
the sword, they finally clasped hands. 
Said one onlooker who was traveling 
with Kissinger: "Certainly the first 
chapter of this trip must be titled 'Hen- 
ry amongst the Berbers.’ " 

By the time Kissinger's entourage 
left Tunis for Cairo, apprehension was 
almost palpable if only because the air- 
port serving the Egyptian capital was 
near the combat zone. But the mid- 
night landing came off without a hitch, 
and Kissinger was engulfed in an ex- 
cited crush of photographers. Security 
officers finally jammed him into a wait- 
ing limousine and whisked him to the 
palatial presidential suite at the Nile 
Hilton. i 

a 

The tumultuous welcome turned out 
to be a good omen. Next day, when the 
Secretary of State and Egyptian Pres- 
ident Sadat met the press after three 
hours of talks, the cordiality between the 
two men was plainly visible. “1 hope to 
see you soon,” said Kissinger 1n fare- 
well. Replied Sadat: “You are welcome 
always.” Then, after lunch, the Secre- 
tary was driven off to see the pyramids. 
Once again a crowd of shoving, shout- 
ing photographers dogged his steps. 
After vanishing inside the Great Pyr- 


is only the first step in a lengthy—and 
obviously delicate—series of steps that 
Kissinger hopes will lead to lasting 
peace in the Middle East. After this 
could come a formal peace cónference 
to negotiate the territorial and political 
disputes that divide Israelis and Arabs. 
According to the terms of the cease- 
fire, the "appropriate auspices" for such 
a conference would be the United Na- 
tions Security Council. But essential- 
ly the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., the two 
powers that got the warring sides to 
stop shooting and start talking, will ex- 
ert the strongest pressure, even if they 


amid, he finally emerged and waved to 
the crowd below. *Henry's looking it 
over," said one member of his staff. "He 
wants to build one for himself." 

The next morning it was onto Am- 
man. Kissinger was outwardly buoyant. 
Yet he was also plainly worried about 
how the Israeli government would re- 
spond to Sisco's explanation of the 
cease-fire plan. Kissinger went to lunch 
with King Hussein, who took him for a 
brief whirl over the city in his helicop- 
ter before chauffeuring him to the air- 
port. Quipped the Secretary: "If it 
weren't for the honor, I would rather 
have walked.” 

Kissinger then flew off to Riyadh, 
the Saudi Arabian capital. Shortly be- 
fore King Feisal's dinner for the Sec- 
retary of State, Sisco arrived from Tel 
Aviv to inform Kissinger that the Is- 
raelis had accepted the agreement. The 
trip was then only half over—Iran, Pak- 
istan, China and Japan lay ahead—but 
the most important part of the mission 
had seemingly been accomplished. 
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eak in the loudest voice. 
* ee US: diplomatic approach to 
Middle East problems— primarily 25 
cluding a tough realism about ee n i 
Washington's role as Israel's broke 
— came through last week ia Kissinger s 
discussions across the Arab world. — 
Kissinger conferred with three kings 
— Hassan II of Morocco, Hussein of Jor- 
dan and Feisal of Saudi Arabia—as well 
as Tunisia's President Habib Bourguiba. 
But the key city was obviously Cairo, 
and Kissinger’s 32-hour stopover there 
was just as obviously a huge success. Af- 
ter a three-hour discussion with Sadat, 
who was wearing the uniform of an 
Egyptian army field marshal, Kissinger 
and the Egyptian President emerged 
smiling from the Tahra Palace to face a 
swarm of skeptical newsmen. Sadat was 
asked what he thought of the progress 
of war and peace in the Middle East. “I 
want to have an answer to that from 
our good friend, Dr. Kissinger,” the 
Egyptian President said with a broad 
smile. “I think we are moving toward 
peace,” answered Kissinger benignly. 
Replied Sadat: “He said that, and Iagree 
with him." 
Significant Move. As a kind of 
good-will offering, Sadat agreed to up- 
grade diplomatic relations between 
Cairo and Washington. It was a signif- 
icant move, since the Egyptians ac- 
knowledged that the U.S. was still sup- 
plying arms and equipment to Israel. 
Relations between the U.S. and Egypt 
had been broken off early in the Six- 


Although an Israeli army is encamped 
only 45 miles away, Cairo seems to have 
been very little affected by the war. A 
blackout that was imposed when the 
fighting broke out was lifted after the 
cease-fire, reinstated again when rumors 
circulated that the war was about to re- 
sume—and partially lifted last week 
after Henry Kissinger's visit. It was al- 
ways a peculiarly Egyptian blackout, 
however: the streets were in total dark- 
ness, but nearly every building above the 
second floor was defiantly ablaze with 
‘light. With their long gallabiyas float- 


- ing in the cool evening breeze from the 


desert, people rushing by in the evening 
darkness looked like jinn, the spirits of 
the city that are said to outnumber its 
living, population. Once inside their 
doorways, though, the blackout Jinn car- 


| ry on their lives exactly as they did on 


Oct. 5, the day before the war began. 
- Egypt lost an estimated 3,000 dead 
in the fighting, and more than double 


į that number were wounded. Yet with a 


population of 36 million r 

times that of Teral RYE SENE 
to/bear combat losses, Some industries 
have been deprived of skilled techni- 
cians, but mobilization has not drained 
the civilian economy of needed man- 


„Power. If anything, it has helped Egypt’s 
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Day War of 1967 by Sadat's predecessor, 
Gamal Abdel Nasser. He charged 
—wrongly, as it turned out—that planes 
from U.S. aircraft carriers in the Med- 
iterranean had helped Israeli jets attack 
Egypt at the start of the war. Since then, 
U.S. interests in Egypt have been rep- 
resented by Spain, while India took care 
of Egyptian affairs in Washington. 

The significance that both sides put 
on the resumption of diplomatic rela- 


SHARON WITH DEFENSE MINISTER MOSHE DAYAN ON THE WE 
A hero of the war and the government's adversary in peace, 
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|. Cairo: "We Want To Make Peace” 


chronic unemployment problem. One 
international firm has offices in both 
Cairo and Jerusalem, employing about 
140 in each city. The war cut its Jeru- 
salem staff down to a mere eleven; in 
Cairo all the workers are on the job. 
Even though Cairo airport was closed 
for 24 days, hotels report few cancel- 
lations of bookings for the lucrative win- 
ter season. 
a 

In government-controlled shops, 
such staples as sugar and tea—no Cai- 
rene worker can exist without endless 
cups of the sweet, muddy substance each 
day—have not risen in price. Those who 
try to supplement their meager ration 
on the black market, however, have 
found that the unofficial price of sugar 
has Jumped more than a third: the price 
of tea has risen by 94%, Beef and lamb 
are available only twice a week, even in 
restaurants. Yet no one suffers too much: 
alternatives include chicken, fish, 'pork, 
ham, sweetbreads, brains, tongue and 
squab, Most Cairenes tend to stay home 
these days anyway. Though it may not 
daunt Israeli pilots, the blackout, along 
with an 11 o'clock curfew, has put a 
damper on Cairo's night life, 

Until the announcement of the U.S. 
endorsed cease-fire plan, most people in 
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If our 747 can't swallow your 
freight, we'll eat our hats. We can 
say that we're still the only airline 
in the world with a'747 Jumbo 
that is dedicated to haul nothing 
but freight. Which is quite a 
mouthful. 100 tons worth. If you've 
ever shipped a printing press to 
America or a textile machine, 
you'll know what we're talking 
about. If it were not for all our 
passenger business, we would be 
known as top freight specialists. 
It wouldn't surprise us, with all the 
freight experts we employ. People 
who install new systems like our 
through-pallet handling. People 


who really know freight. Who built 
the largest network of air freighters 
in the world. And who are at your 
disposal. 
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14 meters can be ap 


y long distance 
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That's how far you'll travel after 
braking at 50km/h. 

A lot can happen in those 14 meters. 
Stopping in a straight line without skids is 
a vital safety feature which Nissan has given 
high priority. 

Nissan research has perfected 
a unique differential brake proportioning 
valve to cope with several 
problems. Ordinary 
braking 
systems are 
susceptible to 
dangerous 
wheel lock. And if 
the front brakes grip 
more powerfully than the rear, the rear may 
swing around, and the driver lose control. 

To set new standards for braking 
safety, Nissan has developed the Nissan 
proportioning valve (N-P valve). Here are 
the exciting details. This valve automatically 
proportions the pressure between the front 
and rear brakes to radically reduce wheel 
lock and skids. Should the front brakes 
malfunction, normal braking power is auto- 
matically transmitted to the rear wheels. 

Other important Nissan brake safety 
developments 
include a Master 
vac power assist, 
highly fade- 
and dual brake 


resistant disc brakes, 
Systems with a tandem master cylin- 
der. Keep in mind, too, that the 

braking system of every DATSUN 
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m: Days of Mourning 


Even after Israel’s government 
announced that it and Egypt had ac- 
cepted the U.S.-endorsed cease-fire 
plan, Jerusalem's mood remained so- 
ber and suspicious. Professor Louis 
Guttman, a well-known public opin- 
ion analyst, found that' 8496 of his 
countrymen believe that the Arabs’ 
primary goal is to destroy Israel, 

Not surprisingly, Jerusalem 
showed few signs that Israel had won 
at least a military victory. Night life 
remained subdued, and cinema at- 
tendance was down by 80%. When 
Jerusalem’s citizens did venture out, 
as some did to hear Rachmaninoff 
and Stravinsky played by the Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra, they took 
along blankets and coats; to conserve 
oul, the concert hall was unheated. 

By the end of the week the cease- 
fire was bringing some relaxation. On 
Friday, many soldiers were heading 
home on leave for the Sabbath. Lot- 
tery vendors were again doing a brisk 
business, as were the policemen who 
resumed the issuing of parking tick- 
ets, which they had suspended dur- 
ing the fighting. Traffic once more 
started clogging the city's center. 

a 

Trucks, however, were still 
scarce, The army had mobilized most 
of Israel’s private commercial trucks, 
virtually paralyzing the country’s in- 
ternal transportation system. Goods 
and supplies have piled up at ware- 
houses. With most of the working- 
age male population still in the army, 
labor shortages have become severe. 
Mayor Kollek has had to recruit high 
school pupils to work in Jerusalem’s 
bakeries to ensure adequate supplies 
of bread. A huge drop in retail sales 
and in the tourist trade (hotel occu- 
pancy in October was 75% below 
normal) markedly reduced local tax 
collections. To meet its payroll, Je- 
rusalem had to go to private banks 
for loans. à : 

Like Kollek, many of the city's 
Jews bravely insist that *we can take 
a lot worse than this." In fact, they 
are just now becoming aware of the 
severe austerity that faces them. 
One government economist estimat- 
ed that the war cost Israel more than 
$4 billion and has wiped out the coun- 
try's projected gross national product 
growth for the year. To help finance 
the war, the government has required 
everyone to buy government bonds 
in an amount equal to roughly 10% 
of taxable income. Most likely, that 
kind of forced saving will prove to 
be only the first notch of painful belt 
tightening. By last week most Israe- 
lis knew that it could be a long ume 
before they would again be able to 
buy cars and TV sets or travel freely 


abroad. 


a tough-minded but genial expert on di- 
plomacy who holds a doctorate in po- 
litical science from Harvard (where he 
did his thesis on a favorite Kissinger sub- 
ject, regional security arrangements) 
and who has served in Washington be- 
fore. During the recent fighting, Egypt’s 
propaganda was more realistic than it 
has ever been in 25 years of unrest and 
conflict. The generally factual reporting 
was due largely to Ghorbal’s insistence. 

In Cairo, meanwhile, the U.S. will 
be represented by Herman F. Eilts, 51, 
who like Kissinger is a German-born 
naturalized American. Eilts, who stud- 
ied at Ursinus College and the Johns 
Hopkins School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies, is one of the State De- 
partment’s ranking Arabists, with a per- 
manent Foreign Service classification of 
minister. He speaks fluent Arabic, was 
posted to Teheran, Jidda, Aden, Bagh- 
dad, London and Tripoli before serving 
for five years as Ambassador to Saudi 
Arabia. After leaving that post in 1970, 
Eilts joined the faculty of the Army War 
College at Carlisle Barracks, Pa., where 
he wrote eruditely on such obscure fac- 
ets of U.S. Middle East policy as Pres- 
ident James Buchanan’s contacts a cen- 
tury ago with the feudal Sultan of 
Muscat and Oman. 

Ominous Intelligence. The stun- 
ning swiftness of the cease-fire deal 
caught other Middle Eastern nations by 
surprise. Syrian President Hafez Assad, 
who had not been consulted when Sa- 
dat decided to accept the U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
cease-fire, was upset by his erstwhile 
ally’s acceptance of last week's terms. 
Assad was particularly angry because 
only a few days before, the Egyptians 
had threatened to resume the fighting 
in order to relieve the Third Army and 
force the Israelis from the west bank of 
the canal. There were ominous intelli- 
gence reports that the Soviets were re- 
supplying the Egyptian Second Army, 
which is sitting in Sinai north of the Is- 
raeli-encircled Third. There were also 
reports, which Washington doubted, 
that the Soviets were shipping nuclear 
warheads into the area to mate them to 
the 200-mile-range "Scud" ground-to- 
ground missiles already in Egypt. 

Syria’s Assad, whose own forces 
were still facing Israeli armor ensconced 
along the Golan Heights, was left to 
work out his own arrangements. The Is- 
raelis anxiously sought some kind of 
stand-down that would allow them to re- 
cover an estimated 120 soldiers and pi- 
lots held by Syria. By week’s end, how- 
ever, no prisoner agreement had been 
reached with Damascus. 

For Israel, the cease-fire plan that 
had been worked out in Washington and 
Cairo represented a critical decision in 
its national life. The realities of the 
agreement were starkly plain: they dem- 
onstrated that while Israel had won a 
military victory in the Yom Ki 
War, it was in serious danger of 
the diplomatic battle that followed: 

The problem was that 
government was 1 
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abroad to demand more than it got 
under the Kissinger agreement, par: 
ticularly with the U.S. exerting oe 
dous pressure on Israel. With nationa 
elections less than two months away, 
Mrs. Meir was in increasing trouble at 
home. According to knowledgeable U.S. 
sources, twice in the course of her ne- 
gotiations with Kissinger in Washington 
she accepted certain proposals only to 
have them turned down when they were 
cabled back to the Israeli Cabinet at 
home. (Israeli government sources deny 
that there was any such rebuke, and in- 
sist that Mrs. Meir would have resigned 
if she had been voted down on a key 
issue.) 

Even before the cease-fire arrange- 
ments were completed last week, they 
were under fire in Israel. The hero of 
the war, General Ariel (“Arik”) Shar- 
on, had become the government's major 
adversary in peace. In an extraordinar- 
ily blunt interview with Charles Mohr 
of the New York Times, Armor Expert 
Sharon reproved leaders of the Israeli 
army for not exploiting the openings 
west of Suez that his tanks had carved 
out. Sharon was a leading opposition 
candidate for the Knesset before he was 
recalled to active duty; his parliamen- 
tary criticisms if he wins the election 
are certain to be continuous and biting. 

One of the underlying difficulties for 
Mrs. Meir was the heavy loss in casu- 
alties and prisoners of war that Israel 
suffered. In a country of 3,200,000 peo- 
ple, the loss of 1,854 men killed in ac- 
tion was equivalent to 130,000 for a 
country the size of the U.S. Announce- 
ment of the figures set off a nationwide 
wave of mourning (see box page 9). 

Sporting Metaphor. One very un- 
certain factor in the complicated equa- 
tion is how the Russians will respond. 
Kissinger's caravan through the Middle 
East, as well as the results he achieved, 
were reported briefly and without com- 
ment in the Soviet Union last week. The 
Soviets, celebrating the 56th anniversary 
of the October Revolution,* seemed to 
have put the Middle East aside tempo- 
rarily. Nonetheless, there appeared to 
be some anxiety in the Kremlin over 
the diplomatic success that the U.S. and 
its Secretary of State were having—in a 
sense at Soviet expense, One Moscow 
editor called the U.S. attempt to serve 
as "sole mediator” unrealistic and 
reached for a sporting metaphor to ex- 
plain the Russian view. "In a boxing 
Match,” he said, “each side has its sec- 
ond. There have to be two seconds, not 
one working with both sides." The So- 
iM AS ped by the fact that 

à ad no diplomatic relations 
with Israel since the Six-Day War. Thus 
they were unable to emulate Kissin- 


ger and enhance their prestige in the 
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Middle East by working oth Corners, 

As for the Arabs, other leaders be- 
sides Syria’s Assad were obviously un- 
certain about the Kissinger agreement 
and its implications for them. Among 
those who flew from capital to capital 
last week in a frenzied series of con- 
ferences and consultations that left jet 
contrails all across the Mediterranean 
sky was Jordan’s King Hussein, who 
made swift visits to Syria, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Abu Dhabi and Kuwait. Algerian 
President Houari Boumedienne dropped 
into Cairo, Damascus, Baghdad, Kuwait 
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Death and a Dubious Cease Fides 


Explosions shattered the cool early- 
morning calm at South Viet Nam’s Bien 
Hoa airbase one day last week. For 20 
minutes, 35 Viet Cong 122-mm. rockets 
blasted the sprawling base, destroying 
four F-5 jet fighter-bombers, heavily 
damaging a workshop and cafeteria, and 
killing one airman and one child. 

Twenty-four hours later the calm 
was again broken—this time by the 
deafening roar of dozens of South Viet- 
namese air force warplanes taking off 
from Bien Hoa. Loaded with 500- and 
750-lb. bombs, the planes headed north- 
ward on a mission to avenge the pre- 
vious day’s attack. Their primary tar- 
get: the city of Loc Ninh, the 
“administrative center” of the Viet 
Cong, 62 miles away. Saigon insisted 
that its bombs hit only military targets. 
The Viet Cong claimed that bombs fell 
on Loc Ninh’s marketplace and infir- 
mary, killing 42 civilians. 

Not in dispute is what the two inci- 
dents dramatically demonstrate: the 
ten-month-old Viet Nam cease-fire has 
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to be left behind. Ironically, nearly four. 
years ago, ARVN thwarted a similar 
Communist attempt tO capture By 
Prang, in what was then regarded as an 
encouraging first test of the ability of 
the South Vietnamese to fight without 
U.S. help on the ground. The loss of the 
camp at Bu Prang, as well as of camps 
at Bu Bong and Dak Song, leaves ARVN 
with only a handful of outposts along 
the Communists' new infiltration route. 

President Thieu, and some military 
experts in Washington, believe that the 
Communists are determined to launch 
a major offensive some time in the next 
six to eight months. They note that the 
North Vietnamese now have about 170.- 
000 troops inside South Viet Nam 
—about 30,000 more than when the 
cease-fire was signed. Recently, the 
Communists have repaired twelve air- 
fields, including the former U.S. Marine 
base at Khe Sanh, which has been up- 
graded to handle MIG-21 jets and is 
ringed with SA-2 antiaircraft missiles. 
'The Communists, moreover, seem to be 
sniping persistently at South Viet Nam's 
towns, perhaps to force Thieu to con- 
centrate the majority of his 1,100,000- 
man armed forces round the populated 
areas. This could enable the Commu- 
nists to gain control over much of the 
countryside, and with it the food supply 
essential for a protracted offensive. 

Pointless Rantings. There are oth- 
er Western experts, however, who dis- 
count the likelihood of a general offen- 
sive. Says one: “While Hanoi now has 
the potential to launch offensives, it does 
not yet have the ability to launch the of- 
fensive.” These experts believe it is more 
realistic to expect Hanoi to launch at- 
tacks on selected targets like Hué, the 
former imperial capital. Another objec- 
tive might be to cut South Viet Nam in 
two, by driving ARVN units from the area 
separating, Military Region I and Mil- 
itary Region II (see map). Either goal, if 
successful, would demoralize Saigon and 
undermine popular support of the Thieu 
regime. 

Meanwhile, the machinery created 
by the cease-fire agreement has been 
powerless to prevent or even monitor the 
fighting. The International Commission 
of Control and Supervision, composed 
of members from Poland, Indonesia, 
Hungary and Iran (which replaced Can- 
ada), is so paralyzed that it cannot even 
agree on an agenda. | 

The talks in Paris between repre- 
sentatives of the Thieu regime and the 
Viet Cong, which are supposed to be 
about a political solution for South Viet 
Nam, degenerated into pointless rant- 
ings and last week were suspended at 
Thieu’s request. In Saigon the members 
of the Joint Military Commission no 
sooner sit down at the daily sessions than 
they start haranguing one another; fre- 
quently the members simply slam down 
their papers and stalk out. As one Sai- 
gon-based Western diplomat sadly puts 
it, all that the cease-fire has done So far 
is to create “a dialogue of the deaf —and 
get American troops out of Viet Nam. 


BRITAIN 
Awaiting A 
Stable Marriage 


From Woking to Newcastle—and in 
hundreds of working and middle-class 
tgwns in between—English housewives 
were planning tea parties and lunches 
around the telly. Limousines were 
parked in front of smart stores through- 
out London's West End, while their 
owners shopped for silver trays and crys- 
tal decanters. Throughout the kingdom, 
pensioners were wrapping handmade 
doilies and dainty little handkerchiefs 
monogrammed “A” and "M." At Buck- 
ingham Palace a special office was set 
up to inspect and display the vast piles 
of gifts. The occasion: this week's wed- 
ding in Westminster Abbey of Princess 
Anne, 23, and Captain Mark Phillips, 
25, of the Ist Queen's Dragoon Guards, 
the son of a wealthy and socially am- 
bitious pork-sausage manufacturer. 

For the first wedding in the Queen’s 
immediate family since 1960—when 
Princess Margaret married another 
commoner, Antony Armstrong-Jones 
—commemorative stamps were issued 
and commemorative medallions struck. 
Britain showed the loving couple in a 
tooth-studded closeup (3%p. and 20p.). 
Stamps issued for such far-flung corners 
of the Commonwealth as Aitutaki and 
the Pitcairn Islands displayed Anne and 
Mark with heads touching and happi- 
ness, aS One newspaper put it, “welling 


MARK & ANNE AT WINDSOR CASTLE 
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from their smiles and expressions. For 
the.occasion, the Courage Ltd. brewery 
issued a “royal wedding ale’ —light 1n 
. but extra strong. E 
a a 1.500 people have been 1n- 
vited to the wedding, including Mark's 
saddle maker and the village blacksmith 
from the Phillipses’ family home near 
Great Somerford, Wiltshire. Of Europe s 
surviving monarchs, only Monaco s 
Prince Rainier will be present. Televi- 
sion cameras, though, will provide live 
coverage for a potential audience of 500 
million around the world. 

Royal Groupies. Yet for all the of- 
ficial homage and the dutiful, excited 
chirping of thousands of gray-haired 
royal groupies, the wedding has gener- 
ated more sniggers than sighs. The Brit- 
ish army, following a long tradition, Or- 
dered every officer and enlisted man to 
“voluntarily” ante up (75¢ for officers, 
12¢ for enlisted men) for a gift for the 
couple. Following an angry outcry 1n the 
press, the contribution was made truly 
voluntary; the gift dropped from an ex- 
pected $40,000 to a plebeian $15,000. 
Some Labor M.P.s protested the Trea- 
sury's raise of Anne's allowance from 
$37,500 to $87,500 because of the mar- 
riage. They also objected when the army 
offered the couple an 11-room house at 
Sandhurst, the British "West Point 
—where Mark will take up duties as a 
teacher of military skills in March—for 
the unprincely sum of $20 a week. "She's 
getting [the allowance] for riding and 
falling off a horse and nothing else," 
sneered Labor M.P. William Hamilton, 
a longtime royalty baiter. 

The truth is that Anne, who ranks 
after her three brothers in the line of suc- 
cession, is not popular in Britain. Ina re- 
cent opinion poll of royal favorites, Anne 
ranked third from last, topping only 
Princess Margaret (who has a special 
haughty flair for alienating the public) 
and her cousin the Duke of Kent (who 
is known in court circles as “the chin- 
less wonder”), Like her father, Prince 
Philip, Anne has always enjoyed nee- 
dling reporters and the English papa- 
razzi. Unlike her father, she seems to 
have no saving wit. When she fell off 
her horse during a jumping competition 
in Kiev last August, she angrily turned 
on the watching reporters: “Sorry to dis- 
appoint you, but I’m not seriously hurt.” 

Her one interest, which she carries 
to the point of obsession, is horses. “You 
ride horses, you talk horses, you think 
horses,” Prince Philip reportedly once 

told her. “You may end up looking like 
a horse.” Kinder commentators say that 
she has her ancestors’ “Hanoverian fea- 
tures,” meaning that her nose is some- 
what larger than average and her chin 
somewhat smaller. If the couple’s mar- 
Mage was not made in heaven, it 
by their standards, made in the n ma 
«roo , ithe next best 
place—the stable. They met in 1968 at 
a dinner party for Britain’s Olympic 
competitors; Mark was an SIE SOR 
the eduestrian team. He is as keen on 


' horses as Anne is, and some of their 


dates were fox hunts. 


Jp 


The wedding may well be the last 
time the spotlight shines on Anne. Fear- 
ful of her sometimes quite visible bore- 
dom at official ceremonies, Buckingham 
Palace has seemingly given up on her 
as a royal standard-bearer, just as it has 
on Princess Margaret. 

Mark. who is both handsome and 
amiable, could conceivably add some 
sheen to her image, and the two of them 
could further cement the royal family’s 
relations with the “county” set—the 
rich, landed gentry of tweeds, hounds 
and horses. No one in the palace, how- 
ever, is hoping for too much. “This is 
not a bright boy,” says one royal-family 
observer, “but a good, clean English 
boy.” An English boy without, so far, 
an English title. Already the curious are 
wondering when the Queen will see fit 
to elevate Mark Antony Peter Phillips, 
who is Anne's 13th cousin, three times 
removed, to the peerage. 


The Widow of Windsor 


Among those who were conspicuously 
not invited to Princess Anne's wedding 
was the widow of her Great-Uncle Da- 
vid, King Edward VIII. Wallis Warfield 
Spencer Simpson, Duchess of Windsor, 
whose husband relinquished the British 
throne for “the woman I love,” lives qui- 
etly in an elegant French-owned villa on 
the fringe of Paris’ Bois de Boulogne. 


Charles J.V. Murphy, a former editor of 


FORTUNE and LIFE and an old friend 
of the Windsors’, recently visited -the 
duchess. His report: 

In his final hours, the duke was 
haunted by the realization that all too 
soon he would no longer be around to 
shield her. He was right: 17 months af- 
ter his death, the widow of Windsor, 77, 
is.a bored, lonely and sometimes ailing 


THE DUCHESS IN HER LIMO 
"The night is so short/ 
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Inevitably, the strains of that roman- 
tic waltz are receding into the corridors 
of her memory, along with the. echoes 
of those exquisitely heady days at Biar- 
ritz and Palm Beach, of yachts and pri- 
vate railroad cars, suites and great hous- 
es, and—not the least—of the near 
accession to a throne. 

She has chosen her tombstone— 
cream-colored Welsh marble—to match 
the duke’s. She has even settled on the 
inscription: “Wallis, Duchess of Wind- 
sor.” One day her stone will be placed 
alongside his under a wide-spreading 
plane tree on the lawn at Frogmore in 
Windsor Park, where the bodies of Vic- 
toria and Albert also lie. In life, the royal 
family would not receive Wallis War- 
field Spencer Simpson. One day she will 
be among them forever. 


to consolidate his relations with Argen- 
tina’s generals. The separate commands 
of the armed forces were abolished 
shortly before the inaugural. Perón now 
is in direct command of the entire mil- 
itary, a position that should allow him 
to suppress any potential revolt before 
it gets very far. He also launched “Op- 
eration Dorrego,” a flood-relief project 
in which army units worked with Pe- 
ronist youth to reclaim lands ruined by 
disastrous floods earlier this year. Sig- 
nificantly, a “provisional council" has 
been set up and is charged with “ideo- 
logical purification” of the Justicialist 
Party. What this means in effect is a 
purge of the party’s roilsome leftists. 
Perón's disenchantment with the left 
became evident during the early days 
of Campora’s presidency. As a reward 
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PERÓN & WIFE ISABELITA AFTER INAUGURAL CEREMONIES IN BUENOS AIRES 


ARGENTINA 


Purging the Left 


Careful observers of Juan Perón's in- 
auguration ceremonies in Buenos Aires’ 
ornate Government House last month 
would have seen clues to the way that 
the 78-year-old caudillo planned to run 
Argentina. For one thing, Perón wore 
his general's uniform for the first time 
since he was stripped of his rank 18 years 
ago. For another, former President Hec- 
tor Cámpora was not even invited to 
Government House. 

The two events, as it turns out, had 
a related significance. Perón's decision 
to wear the uniform was a sign of his in- 
tent to continue his rapprochement with 
the military. Cámpora's absence from 
the ceremonies was a further sign that 
el Lider was wary of the youthful Jeftist 
Peronists who had helped elect the for- 
mer dentist to the presidency last 
March. K 

Perón moved quickly and adroitly 


to his young leftist supporters, Cámpora 
pardoned jailed guerrillas and told po- 
lice to ease up on leftists. Meanwhile kid- 
naping and political murders increased. 
When Peron returned from exile last 
June, he was shocked to see the mead- 
ows adjoining Ezeiza Airport turned into 
a battleground between warring Peron- 
ists. In an address on nationwide radio 
and television, Perón immediately blast- 
ed those who sought to "grab" the move- 
ment from its rightful leader. Three 
weeks later he sacked Campora, who 
has been banished from Perón's inner 
circle. Presumably Campora will be re- 
warded with a suitable diplomatic post, 
most likely as Ambassador to Mexico, 

Lately, the purge of the left has been 
accelerated, sometimes violently. Two 
weeks ago, a leader of the bus drivers’ 
union regarded as being too far left was 
murdered, apparently by right: 
members of the labor movement, On 
of his colleagues from the : 
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naped on Nov. 1 and released a day later 


eing tortured. : 
S ER has a commanding 64% oie 
legislature on his side and his polisa 
opposition is both divided and ine T 
tual The immediate danger 15 E 
Perón's get-tough policy against the e 
could backfire, plunging Argentina into 
a bitter round of ideological warfare. In 
recent weeks, there have been new 
clashes within the Justicialist movement 
between left- and right-wing Peronists. 
Last week the armed forces came un- 
derattack. A member ofthe general stafi 
of the infantry was kidnaped by the 
Marxist-Leninist People’s Revolution- 
ary Army, which announced that at- 
tacks against the “repressive armed forc- 
es” will continue. 


SOVIET UNION 


The Voice of Discontent 


Another prominent Soviet intèllec- 
tual last week joined the growing de- 
bate on East-West détente. In a 7,000- 
word article circulated in Moscow and 
published in West Germany’s weekly 
Die Zeit, Historian Roy Medvedev, 48, 
best known for his exhaustive exposé of 
the Stalinist purges (Let History Judge), 
took issue with several fellow dissidents 
who believe that Western pressures can 
lead to internal reforms. Arguing that 
change in the Soviet system can come 
only from above, Medvedev expressed 
fears that demands from the West are 
more likely to *make more difficult the 
process of democratization." 

Medvedev's argument is directly op- 
posed to that of Physicist Andrei Sakha- 
rov (TIME, Sept. 24), who has called for 
congressional passage of Senator Henry 
M. Jackson's amendment making most- 
favored-nation status in Soviet trade 
contingent upon free emigration. Med- 
vedev praised Sakharov's *unquestion- 
able courage" and denounced the “gross 
and unjust" harassment that the scien- 
tist has suffered from Soviet authorities. 
But Medvedev also suggested that Sa- 
kharov and Novelist Alexander Solzhe- 

. nitsyn may unwittingly be aiding reac- 
tionaries within the Soviet leadership, 
- who can seize on their declarations “to 
: split and demoralize dissidents.” 
Lagging Behind. The crux of Med- 
edev's argument is that in the long run 


the basic impulses for democratization 
of the U 


Ureaucratic system, 

ent, lack of information 

nd t Eging behind Western coun- 
tries in many respects.” Medvedev fears 
that pressures from the West could back- 
fire and strengthen the hand of regres- 


ments. Indeed, he observes that - 


there has already been an alarming 
shift to the right in our political and so- 


ngotri. . 
cial life." Still, he is ultimately opumis- 
tic, concluding that "the more distant 
prospect is that détente will undoubted- 
ly promote broadening of democratic 
rights and freedoms.” 

Medvedev's pragmatic view does not 
come as all that much of a surprise. 
While Sakharov apparently no longer 
even considers himself a socialist, Med- 
vedev remains a committed Marxist- 
Leninist. Even though he was expelled 
from the Party in 1969 for his writings 
about Stalin, he is respected both by dis- 
sidents and many orthodox Commu- 
nists. Shortly after Medvedev’s expul- 
sion, Soviet authorities tried to have his 
twin brother, Zhores, a brilliant biolo- 
gist, declared insane for writing a crit- 
ical book about Stalin's crackpot genet- 
icist, T.D. Lysenko. 

Last August the Soviet embassy in 
London lifted Zhores’ passport while he 
was doing research in Britain. That ac- 
tion may well have influenced Roy Med- 
vedev's poignant comment on freedom 
of emigration, which he calls “an im- 
portant civil liberty. But it is more im- 
portant for conditions to be created here 
under which the Soviet people would not 
want to leave their country." 


EAST GERMANY 


Détente Blues 


The steady hemorrhage of people 
from labor-short East Germany contin- 
ues to be serious. From January through 
September, 4,930 East Germans escaped 
to the West, 20% more than the total for 
the same period in 1972. This year, the 
number of escapees is expected to reach 
6,500, despite one of the world's most 
formidable man-made barriers, the Ber- 
lin Wall, erected twelve years ago to halt 
the drain. Last week East Germany's 
doctrinaire Communist government 
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LNG is a new dynamic industrial 
energy-source. To meet the growing needs 
for LNG, IHI is devoting intensive efforts to 
design and construction of LNG tanks. 
Japan's two biggest gas suppliers are Tokyo 
Gas Co. and Osaka Gas Co. For the former, 
JHI has already built five 45,000-kl storage 
tanks and a 60,000-kl underground tank, and 
two more underground tanks of 60,000-kl 
capacity are under construction. 

For Osaka Gas too, three 45,000-kl storage 
tanks are in operation. These are but some 
examples of IHI's contribution to this field. 
IHI — a pioneer and 10076 shareholder in 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Keep the Faith 


Watergate has seen appeals to courts 
and Congress and led even the most ley- 
al Americans to feel on occasion like 
strangers in a strange land. Now the Do- 
minican Sisters of Adrian, Mich., are ap- 
pealing to a higher source. They have 
devised a prayer for a *government of 
integrity," calling upon the deity "to 
strengthen and inspire our representa- 
tives to pass legislation that will eman- 
cipate us from cancerous greed and con- 
spiratorial secrecy.” In Detroit, Arch- 
bishop John Cardinal Dearden issued a 
pastoral letter that noted, “These are dif- 
ficult days for the country we love,” and 
asked observance of the first three Fri- 
days in November as days of voluntary 
prayer, penance and fasting in light of 
the nation’s political turmoil. 

As for President Nixon himself, he 
held no fewer than 37 Sunday services 
in the East Room of the White House 
during his first term in office, but has 
had only four such services since he was 
inaugurated for his second term ten 
months ago. The President went to 
church a total of ten times during his 
first term, but has been there only once 
so far this year. 


Homily 


Religious solace is sought with great- 
er frequency among the faithful in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. A morning prayer service 
is held in Harvard University’s Memo- 
rial Church each weekday. Distin- 
guished speakers from within the uni- 
versity community frequently take part 
in the short services by offering brief re- 
marks, but since he took office in 1971, 
Harvard President Derek Bok had not 


DETROIT WORSHIPERS PRAYING FOR THE NATION 
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chosen to do so. Recently he went to Me- 
morial's Appleton Chapel to deliver his 
first talk there—a stirring homily in 
praise of his once and future colleague, 
former Watergate Prosecutor Archibald 
Cox. 

*He perceived a principle that could 
not be compromised even to placate the 
uncertain demands of international se- 
curity and domestic harmony," Bok 
said. "It was a principle worth defend- 
ing, even by refusing to obey a presi- 
dential order." Cox's decision to surren- 
der office rather than  relinquish 
principle was made "in order to press 
its importance vividly on the mind of 
the nation," said Bok. "In retrospect, it 
appears he has taught us more in Gov- 
ernment service than he could have 
hoped to achieve in those Harvard class- 
rooms where we welcome him back with 
admiration.” 


Solitude 


What price privacy? At the moment, 
$80,000 and up. That is the tag on a 
custom-made “contemplative environ- 
ment”—the latest extravaganza offered 
in the Neiman-Marcus department- 
store Christmas catalogue. “Very basi- 
cally, it's enclosure, the womb," declares 
the environment’s design chief, Richard 
Stonis. While it is not exactly Walden 
Pond, the plush private world is like a 
self-contained dollhouse that can be out- 
fitted with film screens to show custom- 
made movies, a stand-up bar, isometric 
exercise equipment, a round water bed 
and anything else the purchaser might 
desire. 

What's more, the room comes in var- 
ious curved and linear designs, and gen- 
erally is equipped with a small sofa that 
glides on a track around the perimeter, 
moving from the audio-visual area, say, 
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he Pressure Builds on the President 


culated a contingency plan on the floor 
to close the market instantly if Nixon 
should resign. Half a world away, a sim- 
ilar small omen appeared in the pages 
of Pravda, which for the first time be- 
gan readying Soviet readers for Nixon's 
possible exit. In private, Soviet officials 
were spreading the line: “Our relations 
with the U.S. are based on Washington 
policies, not on the President." 

In Congress, Nixon suffered his 
worst defeat since the rejection of two 
of his Supreme Court nominees. The 
Congress overrode his veto and placed 
new limits on his war powers (see story 
page 28). Top officials of the AFL-CIO 
launched a campaign to get the union's 
13.5 million members to demand the 
President's "immediate impeachment.” 
The union's convention had called upon 
Nixon to resign, but since he apparent- 
ly will not, the AFL-CIO statement said, 
there are 19 reasons why he should be 
impeached. Among them: “He has con- 
sistently lied to the American people;" 
*He has violated the Constitution and 
his sworn obligation to see that the laws 
‘be faithfully executed; " “He has used 
the office of the Presidency to attempt 
to put himself above the law." The Unit- 
ed Mine Workers union also urged that 
Nixon resign or be impeached. 

Moreover, despite two weeks of 
hearings before Federal Judge John J : 
Sirica, White House lawyers and wit- 
nesses failed to allay doubts that two of 
the President’s subpoenaed tapes never 
existed. Indeed, a TIME- Yankelovich 
poll shows that 55% of Americans do 
not believe the President's story on 
the missing tapes and, more vitally, less 
than half the public wants him to con- 
tinue in office (see story page 23). TIME 
has also learned that there is deep con- 
cern within the White House that other 
documents sought by Watergate pros- 
ecutors will turn’ out to be missing. 
Most suspect are the loosely guarded 
papers of former aides, particularly 


WITH COUNSELLOR MELVIN LAIRD AT ENERGY CRISIS MEETING 


H.R. Haldeman and John Ehrlichman. 

Other difficulties for the President 
are building. Federal Judge Gerhard A. 
Gesell is preparing an order that will de- 
clare the firing of Special Prosecutor Ar- 
chibald Cox to have been illegal. The 
judge presumably will rule that the dis- 
missal violated regulations instituted by 
former Attorney General Elliot Rich- 
ardson. The decision, in a suit initiated 
by Consumer Advocate Ralph Nader 
and pressed by three members of Con- 
gress, will not lead to the reinstatement 
of Cox, but will represent a judicial 
scolding of the President. 

A White House aide conceded that 
there is great worry that some of Nix- 
on’s former associates may turn against 
him to save themselves from possible jail 
sentences. Most feared, he said, are Egil 
Krogh Jr., who last week filed suit for ac- 
cess to Ellsberg burglary papers still se- 
questered in the White House, and for- 
mer Attorney General John Mitchell. 

New Discourse. While such judi- 
cial hurdles still lay ahead, one unfin- 
ished bit of Watergate court business 
was cleared up. Judge Sirica gave the 
six original Watergate burglars and 
wiretappers sentences far lighter than 
the 35 to 40 years he had provisionally , 
imposed on most of them; he apparent- 
ly was satisfied that they had told what- 
ever they knew about the crimes. Min- 
imum sentences ranging from one to 24% 
years were given to E. Howard Hunt 
Jr., James McCord Jr., Bernard Barker, 
Frank Sturgis, Virgilio Gonzalez and 
Eugenio Martinez. (G. Gordon Liddy, 
who has been totally uncooperative with 
investigators, is serving a minimum six- 
year, eight-month sentence.) 
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As the legal machinery continued 
deal with Watergate, the national 
bate turned with surprising swiftness 
a new level of discourse. It cent 
on whether Nixon should rei 
fice than on which wou 
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EXIT 


tion or impeachment and trial (see box). 

New calls for resignation came from 
such diverse sources as Massachusetts 
Republican Senator Edward Brooke, the 
Detroit News, the New York Times and 
the Denver Post. “The Right Report. 
an ultraconservative Washington news- 
letter, claimed: "Conservatives are in al- 
most unanimous agreement that Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon should not be 
impeached, but a significant majority 
wishes he would resign—after Repre- 
sentative Gerald Ford has been con- 
firmed as Vice President.” Argued the 
Times: “He has been trying to ‘tough it 
out’ for too long at too great a cost to the 
nation. As long as-he clings to office, he 
keeps the presidency swamped in a sea 
of scandal and the American public in a 
morass of concern and confusion.” | 

Discarding Tradition. Yet resigna- 
tion as a resolution of the crisis was also 
sharply challenged as going beyond the 
Constitution and allowing too many un- 
certainties to remain about the precise 
nature of the President’s transgressions. 
Among those making the point was Re- 
publican Senator Howard Baker, vice 
chairman of the Senate Watergate com- 
mittee, who said that to suggest resig- 
nation was “to discard the American 
tradition, indeed the English tradition, 
of the presumption of innocence.” 

One of the nation’s most influential 
conservative columnists, James J. Kil- 
patrick, also rejected resignation, but 
urged the House to impeach. “The time 


Should President Nixon resign? Should 
he be impeached? Or what should he do 
to prevent either? Last week those once 
unthinkable questions were argued in a 
solemn and unique national debate. Ex- 
cerpts from the most notable opinions: 


SENATOR PETER H. DOMINICK, Con- 
servative Republican from Colorado: 
There can be no more deals and no more 
technical arguments about evidence. 
Nothing short of complete disclosure 
will be adequate to restore the confi- 
dence of the American people. The Pres- 


— ident should divulge everything he has 


personal knowledge of and should per- 
mit complete access to all tapes, papers, 
files, documents and memoranda which 
have been requested by the Senate Wa- 
tergate Committee and the special pros- 
ecutor. I am reluctant to talk about im- 
peachment, but the genie is already out 
of the bottle, and it cannot be put back 
in. The confidence of the American peo- 
ple cannot be restored until the im- 
peachment question is disposed of, and 
this must be done as quickly as possible, 


SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER, Con- 
servative Republican from Arizona: Let’s 
not jump up and say impeach. Let’s not 


jump up and say resign. Right now there | 


is no evidence the President has done 
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SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER 
A solemn debate. 


has come, much as a longtime admirer 
regrets to say it, to proceed with the im- 
peachment and trial of Richard Nixon," 
wrote Kilpatrick. "Nothing else will 
clear the poisonous air and restore a 
sense of domestic tranquility." 

Although the debate is valid and 
valuable, the Constitution offers no bar- 
rier to resignation. Article II specifically 
envisages it in the clause: "In case of re- 
moval of the President from office, or 
of his death, resignation, or inability to 


Impeach or Resign: Voices in a Historic Controversy 


anything wrong. I think the only way ' 
he has out now would be to show up 
some morning at the Ervin committee 
and say, "Here I am, Sam. What do you 
want to know?" 


SENATOR EDWARD BROOKE, Liberal 
Republican from Massachusetts: I do not 
think that the country can stand the 
trauma that it has been going through 
for the past months. It has been like a 
nightmare and I know that he doesn’t 
want to hurt the country, and I certain- 
ly don’t want to prejudice the case. He 
might not be guilty of any impeachable 
offense. On the other hand, there is no 
question that President Nixon has lost 
his effectiveness as the leader of this 
country, primarily because he has lost 
the confidence of the people, and I think, 
therefore, that in the interests of this na- 
tion that he loves that he should step 
down, should tender his resignation. 


SENATOR GEORGE AIKEN, Moderate 
Republican from Vermont: The White 
House has handled its domestic troubles 
with such relentless incompetence that 
those of us who would like to help have 
been like swimmers Searching for a way 
out of the water only to run into one slip- 
pery rock after another. [But] those who 
call for the President's resignation on the 
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SENATOR GEORGE AIKEN 
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THE TAPES 


Now a White House Inaudibility Gap 


The confident White House lawyers had 
expected to clear up all doubts in about 
three hours of testimony. But as the sec- 
ond week of the unusual fact-finding 
hearings in Federal Judge John J. Si- 
rica's Washington courtroom ended, the 
astonishing White House claim that two 
of the President’s subpoenaed tapes had 
never existed remained a matter of con- 
troversy. Each time the battery of White 
House lawyers closed one testimonial 
gap, a new one opened. 

The extraordinary drama pitted an 
experienced team of White House at- 
lorneys against two aggressive 30-year- 
olds from the special prosecutor’s staff. 
Most of the tough questions were posed 
by Richard Ben-Veniste, a brash, curly 
haired lawyer with an imposing recall 
of past Watergate-related testimony. 
Last week, when the President’s feisty 
personal secretary Rose Mary Woods 
(see box following page) was called, the 
questions were asked by Jill Vollner, an 
attractive miniskirted attorney whose 


queries were delivered with a gentle - 


touch. 

The testimony demonstrated again 
that President Nixon was speaking most 
loosely when he assured the Senate Wa- 
tergate committee last July that the 
tapes are “under my sole personal con- 


with its impeachment investigation. If 
grounds for impeachment are found, so 
be it. But we are suspicious indeed of 
having a President forced from office in 
some extra-constitutional manner. 


THE WASHINGTON POST: It seems 
to us that the case for resignation is not 
necessarily overwhelmingly stronger 
than the case for impeachment. For 
those who cry “resign” are asking Mr. 
Nixon to leave office without a formal, 
final resolution of allegations that have 
been, or might be, made against him. A 
President cannot be exorcised, as if he 
were some unwholesome spirit, merely 
repeating the incantation, “Resign!” 


NEW YORK TIMES COLUMNIST TOM 
WICKER: The clamor for Richard Nix- 
on’s resignation is suddenly so deafening 
that it may drown out good sense and 
overwhelm due process. It risks a rush 
to decision rather than an exercise of 
judgment, and it proposes a constitution- 
al short cut when the primary problem 
is that the Constitution already has been 
too often slighted or ignored. 

Resignation would in no way resolve 
the question of Mr. Nixon's guilt or in- 
nocence; it would not even leave a clear 
sense of what the charges were, Or should 
have been. Resignation might well in- 
sure rather than prevent continuing sus- 
picion and bitterness in American pol- 
itics. Mr. Nixon is as entitled to a day 


trol.” Miss-Woods had listened to some 
of the recordings at the White House, 
at Camp David and at Key Biscayne. 
H.R. Haldeman, Nixon's former chief 
of staff, received a bundle of tapes at an 
aide's home in Maryland and took them 
to his Georgetown residence. Once de- 
scribed by a White House official as 
being stored in the residential section 
of the White House, the tapes were now 
said to be kept in the Executive Office 
Building under the supervision of John 
C. Bennett, an assistant to Nixon's chief 
of staff, General Alexander Haig. 
Bennett, a retired major general who 
took over custody of the tapes from the 
Secret Service after the existence of the 
recording system was revealed last July, 
sounded militarily meticulous in testi- 
mony about his tape-guarding role. He 
placed notes of tape withdrawals in en- 
velopes in his office safe and sealed them 
in such a way that “I would know if 
they had been opened." He also placed 
"two keys" to another safe that held the 
tapes in similar envelopes. Bennett 
seemed incredulous when Ben-Veniste 
recalled that Secret Service men had 
claimed that there were three keys. 
Asked if he could be entirely certain that 
all tapes returned were identical to those 
that had been withdrawn, Bennett re- 


in court as any man; he is entitled to 
judgment on the merits of his case, not 
to an assumption that he looks too guilty 
to govern. 


NEW YORK TIMES COLUMNIST AN- - 
THONY LEWIS: It is an illusion to believe 
that trials settle all doubts; history is full 
ofcases to the contrary. How much more 
likely such a result would be in the im- 
peachment of a President. There would 
always be a body of opinion doubting 
any verdict. Moreover, the very White 
House tactics that have obstructed the 
judicial search for truth about the crimes 
of this Administration would doubtless 
goon in inpeachment. What is involved 
here is not a narrow, legalistic question 
of guilt. The United States faces a crisis 
of confidence in its President. The res- 
olution of that crisis, whether by im- 
peachment or resignation, will be a po- 
litical act. The Constitution does not 
command either course; it explicitly en- 
visages both. 

President Nixon, of course, cannot 
be forced to resign; that decision is up 
to him. But if he should change his mind 
and decide to heal his country's wounds 
more speedily by resignation, no true 
consideration of legitimacy would d 
mand that the United States go throu 
the further trial of impeachment. 
the process, yes; go on if we mu 
to insist on impeachment wi 
less like statesmanship than. 
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plied candidly: “Nope. No WT 

Haldeman added a new puzzle. He 
said that he had requested a single re- 
cording on April 25 (of the March 21 
talk between Nixon and John Dean). but 
Ben-Veniste noted that White House 
records indicated that he was given 22 
tapes. Haldeman agreed with the rec- 
ord and said that the number of tapes 
he got was not surprising, although he 
could not explain it. (At least 25 times 
in the course of his three-hour testimo- 
ny, he used the phrase "I do not remem- 
ber" or “I do not recall.") He said that 
he returned all of the tapes on April 27 
or 28, and was “very surprised" to learn 
that the Secret Service did not log them 
as returned until May 2. Haldeman also 
indicated that he thought his former 
White House colleague John Ehrlich- 
man knew about the President's record- 
ing setup well before it was mentioned 
in public testimony; Ehrlichman had 
testified flatly at the Watergate hearings 
that he did not know. ‘ 

The most disturbing testimony, 
however, centered on the possibility that 
the tapes that do exist may prove to be 
of such poor quality that key portions 
may be inaudible. No less than seven mi- 
crophones, for example, had been. hid- 
den in the President's Oval Office, and 
noises near any one of them apparently 
could obscure spoken words. When a 
china coffee cup was placed on Nixon's 
desk, said Haldeman, it became "an ear- 
splitting problem for anyone listening to 
the tapes." Smiling, he turned to Judge 
Sirica, who is expected eventually to 
hear seven of the tapes, and said, “J warn 
you in advance." Sirica smiled too. 

Very Dull. Miss Woods, answering 
calmly but testily, said that she had la- 
bored for more than 31 hours to type a 
transcript of the contents of a single 90- 
minute recording (“A very dull tape, 
frankly," she said). At first she had no 
foot pedal to start and stop the play- 
back machine. "I don't think anyone 
knows what a hard job this is," she said. 
Overall, she claimed, the “quality was 
very poor." When the President put his 
feet on his desk, it sounded "like a bomb 
hitting you in the face. Boom!" Some- 
times Nixon whistled, sometimes four 
people talked at once. She said that it 
was impossible for her to catch every 
word, “and I don’t believe anyone else 
could either.” 

That was the first hint that the tapes 
might prove unreliable. Alexander But- 
terfield, the former White House aide 
who had first revealed the system’s ex- 
istence, had told the Senate Watergate 
committee that the microphones picked 
up conversations in Nixon’s two main 
offices with great clarity; even “low 
tones,” he said, were audible. 

As last week's sessions proceeded, 
E pico warned thal no inferences 

n until technical experts 
analyze the various claims about the 
tapes. “This may well be the most im- 
portant and conclusive part of these 

_ hearings," he said. Both sides are now 
į preparing for technical testimony. 
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When Rose Mary Woods met Rich- 
ard Nixon in 1947, she was a sec- 
retary for a House committee study- 
ing the Marshall Plan and he was a 
freshman Congressman serving as a 
committee member. She noticed him 
because, after a committee junket to 
Europe, Nixon turned in the only ex- 
pense account “titled, totaled, signed 
and all properly done.” 

Miss Woods obviously made an 
impression on Representative Nixon 
as well. In 1951, after he had gone 
to the Senate, he asked her to be- 
come his personal secretary. Now 
55, Rose Woods has held that po- 
sition (now elevated in title to ex- 
ecutive assistant to the President) 
ever since. She is on such intimate 
terms with all of the First Family, 
in fact, that she is often called “the 
fifth Nixon." 

Miss Woods! cruel working hours 
and scant personal life have gradu- 
ally been rewarded with increased re- 
' sponsibilities, a staff of her own (three 
sub-secretaries work in her office) 
and occasionally a chance to influ- 
ence the thinking of the President. 
Nixon is said to regard her as a 
shrewd judge of politics. 

Her most important clout is in 
helping exercise the gatekeeper func- 
tion of deciding who should get 
through to the Boss—and woe to any- 
one who tries to interfere with her 
preserve. Among those who did early 
in the Nixon Administration was 
White House Chief of Staff H.R. Hal- 
deman, who tried but failed to pro- 
claim his total control over the White 
House staff by having her office 
moved farther away from Nixon’s. 

The third of five children born 
to an Irish-American family in Se- 
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ROSE MARY WOODS & BOSS WORKING IN OVAL OFFICE (1971) 


Rose Woods: The Fifth Nixon 
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Do you personally feel that all the talk 
about resignation or impeachment of 
President Nixon is a serious matter or 
likely to blow over? 


Serious 
Blow over 
Not sure 


62% 
34% 
4% 


In connection with Watergate, do you 
feel that President Nixon has been act- 
ing as if he were above the law, or do 
you feel personally that he has been act- 
ing within his rights? 


Above the law 
Within his rights 
Not sure 


41% 
42% 
11% 


Do you feel that Mr. Nixon has violated 
his promise to the American people to 


CONTINUE IN OFFICE 


get to the bottom of the Watergate af- 
fair, or do you feel that he is keeping his 
promise? 


56% 
32% 
12% 


Violating his promise 
Keeping his promise 
Not sure 


As far as the missing tapes are con- 
cerned, do you feel that Mr. Nixon is tell- 
ing the truth that the tapes were not 
made, or do you feel he is trying to cov- 
er up his personal involvement in 


Watergate? 

25% 
55% 
20% . 


Telling the truth 
Trying to cover up 
Not sure 


Nixon's credibility has dropped sub- 
stantially. In August, of those who had 
heard or read about his Aug. 15 tele- 
vision speech on Watergate, some 39% 
thought that he was telling the truth and 
14% were not sure. Not surprisingly, in 
last week’s survey, Democrats believed 
his explanation about the tapes least 
— some 15%, compared with 46% of the 
Republicans. 
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Nixon's personal finances. Do 


Public Feels About Nixon and Watergate Now 


that he has been involved in financial 
wrongdoing or not? 


Yes 
No 
> Notsure 


50% 
31% 


19% 


If Mr. Nixon were to resign, would you 
be satisfied to have Congressman Ger- 
ald Ford, the Republican minority leader, 
as President, dissatisfied, or doesn’t it 
make any difference to you? 


Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
No difference 
Not sure 


38% 
24% 
17% 
21% 


Would you be satisfied or dissatisfied to 
have Carl Albert, the Democratic Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, as 


you like to see Nixon continue in office, decide to resign, or be impeached? 


President, or doesn't it make any differ- 
ence to you? 


Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 
No difference 
Not sure 


Last August, by better than two to 
one (53% to 2596), the American public 
was dissatisfied with the idea of having 
Spiro T. Agnew as President if Nixon 
were to resign. In sharp contrast, 35% 
of the Democrats and 46% of the Re- 
publicans would be satisfied to have 
Ford succeed to the White House, and 
only 26% of the Democrats and 16% of 
the Republicans would be dissatisfied. 
Indeed, a greater number of Democrats 
would rather see Ford as President than 
Albert, a state of affairs that Yankel- 
ovich analysts ascribe to the public sen- 
timent that no partisan advantage 
should be taken of Watergate. Only 2996. 
of the Democrats and 1796 of the Re- 
publicans said that they would be. 
isfied with Albert as a successor. 

Just before President Nixo 
re-election triumph, a TIME 
vich Poll found that 8% | 
felt that things. were 
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ing badly or were not sure. Last week 
the findings were: 


How do you feel that things are going in 
the country these days? 


Very well 3% 
Fairly well 24% 
Pretty badly 43% 
Very badly 29% 
No answer 1%» 


And how are things going in your own 
personal life? 


Very well 457% 
Fairly well 46% 
Pretty badly 6% 
Very badly 2% 
No answer 1% 


These results indicate that nothing 
has happened to relieve the general 
mood of public despair. Nor have Amer- 
icans’ opinions about how well things 
are going in their personal lives changed 
significantly. Putting this seeming par- 
adox together with answers to other 
questions, Yankelovich analysts con- 
clude that Americans are “undoubtedly 
leary” of any change, like impeachment, 
that could upset their own personal 
sense of well being. 

The public obviously believes that 
some attempt is being made to manip- 
ulate Watergate for political advantage. 
Roughly half of those interviewed, rang- 
ing from 63% of the Republicans to 35% 
of the Democrats, feel that talk of 
impeachment or resignation is “parti- 
san politics, unfair and irresponsible.” 
Moreover, the country is evenly divid- 
ed over Nixon’s accusation that the 
press coverage of him and his Admin- 
istration has been seriously distorted; 
44% agree, 45% do not. 

Clearly, Watergate has eroded the 
public’s confidence in Nixon’s fitness as 
leader of the country. Last August, two 
out of three thought that his ability to 
govern had been seriously damaged, but 
55% still believed that he was the best 
man for the office. Now only 43% think 
so, and nearly three out of four think 
that Watergate has injured his ability 
to govern. Moreover, his foreign policy 
skill no longer overwhelmingly makes 
up for Watergate in the public mind. 
Those interviewed who think that Nix- 
on's impeachment or resignation would 
seriously hurt U.S. foreign relations have 
dropped nine percentage points, to 63%. 

Increasingly, the public believes that 
the country’s condition would improve 
more rapidly if Nixon left the White 

+ House. One out of four Americans 
agreed with that assessment last August; 
now 33% do. Still more Americans 
(49%, compared with 60% last August), 


~ however, do not think that Nixon’s leay- 


ing office would have any fun 

effect on how fast things fea ae 
indicates the depth of the public mal- 
aise over Watergate and the erosion of 
confidence in politicians and govern- 
ment generally, 
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VICE PRESIDENCY 


Growing in Stature 


The Senators and Congressmen who 
know Jerry Ford well—and there are 
scores who do—never really questioned 
his integrity as a man or a politician 
when the hearings began to confirm his 
nomination as Vice President. But real 
doubts remained on both sides of Cap- 
itol Hill about Ford’s independence of 
mind and, more important, his strength 
and vision as a leader if he should ever 
become President. 

Last week, obviously convinced that 
they were dealing with an honest man, 
the members of the Senate’s Rules Com- 
mittee turned from the subject of Ford’s 
finances and questioned him at length 
about his views on Watergate and his 
concept of the presidency. By answering 
with candor, Ford not only revealed 
some important differences between 
himself and the President, but obviously 
gained new stature in the eyes of the Sen- 
ators. His key points: 

> While he personally remained 
convinced of the President's innocence 
in Watergate and related matters, Ford 
nonetheless believed that Nixon should 
forthwith produce whatever documents 
are necessary to exonerate himself. Said 
Ford: “Whatever doubts there are must 
be cleared up.” 

> Acknowledging that he “fully un- 
derstood” the decision of/ Elliot Rich- 
ardson to resign as Attorney General 
after the dismissal of Archibald Cox 
Ford said: “He felt that a commitment 
had been made. T assume that if I were 
in that position I would probably do the 
same. 

> When the FBI quickl i 
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NOMINEE FORD AT SENATE HEARING 
Tough questions head-on. 
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rest for Jaworski | 
Nixon Administration 
7 the i * 
[o Jaworski to. succeed Ar 
kd c as the special Watergate 
Mild z the most skeptical people in 
8 eon were the experts who would 
king for the new man, the staff 
a himself had assembled. Sev- 
he members of the 80-man unit 
; ely that they would resign if 
did not vigorously pursue 
rswork, letting the indictments fall 
ie they may. Last week the Water- 
psaffers had their first chance to 
tahard, appraising look at their new 
| Their verdict, somewhat to their 
surprise, was one of approval, at 
kir the moment. Said one appre- 
ive senior member of the force: “Ev- 
hing we have put in front of him so 

[Betas signed.” 

Ayan Jaworski and Cox could hardly be 
pt different in personal styles. A 
bet Bostonian, Cox, 61, is reserved, 
| ifashes of arrogance; Jaworski, 68, 
gee expansive Texan, much warmer 
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and more approachable. Jaworski 
showed that he is as devoted 2 in 
work as Cox, plunging into long meet- 
ings with lawyers and investigators. ob- 
viously anxious to dispel any suspicions 
that he had taken the job to call off the 
hounds. “Press on,” Jaworski said re- 
peatedly. “Make your own judgments.” 
__ When he went up to the Hill to tes- 
tify against the need for Congress to pass 
legislation calling for a court-appointed 
prosecutor, Jaworski sounded like a man 
determined to dig just as deep as Ar- 
chie Cox had tried to. He told a House 
judiciary subcommittee that he had tak- 
en on the job only after receiving “what 
I consider the most solemn and substan- 
tial assurances of my absolute indepen- 
dence." That independence not only in- 
cluded asking for any tapes or other 
material he wanted, but also suing the 
President if they were not forthcoming. 
True, admitted Jaworski, he had been 
given these assurances not by the Pres- 
ident but by White House Chief of Staff 
Alexander Haig, who had made the 
pledges more than once. “Maybe I’m na- 
ive,” said Jaworski, “but I accepted 
those assurances in good faith.” 

If the White House did go back on 
its word, Jaworski said, he would so re- 
port to eight congressional leaders (four 
Democratic, four Republican), the same 
men who, under the terms of his hiring, 
would have to approve by “a substan- 
tial majority” any efforts by the Pres- 
ident to fire him. 

Jaworski should soon know how 
good the White House promises are. He 
has already sent off two letters request- 
ing presidential material, including 
some information about the activities of 
the White House “plumbers,” the com- 
mando group that carried out such ne- 
farious activities as wiretapping and the 
burglary öf the office of Daniel Ellsberg's 
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psychiatrist. No less a knowledgeable 
source than John Ehrlichman has pub- 
licly admitted that not all of the plumb- 
ers’ capers have been disclosed. 

In the future, TIME has learned, Ja- 
worski's staff will insist that he ask the 
White House for full information about 
the plumbers and, moreover, that he 
fight the case all the way to the Supreme 
Court ifthe President does not hand over 
the information. 

If Jaworski refuses to request the full 
files on the plumbers or ducks a test in 
court, his staffers are almost certain to 
tell the story to the media, and many of 
them are also expected to quit—resig- 
nations that could seriously compound 
the crisis of Richard Nixon. 


THE SENATE 


A Sense of Strain 


At one brief point during the past 
summer, even former Attorney General 
Elliot L. Richardson came to question 
President Nixon's mental condition. In 
his characteristically elegant, self-as- 
sured tones, Richardson told the Senate 
Judiciary Committee last week: “There 
was a period around early July when I 
felt the President showed considerable 
sense of strain.” 

He described how Nixon angrily 
telephoned from Key Biscayne, Fla., to 
demand that Archibald Cox, who was 
then Special Watergate Prosecutor, pub- 
licly deny news accounts that he was in- 
vestigating the President's financing of 
his San Clemente, Calif, estate. Said 
Richardson: "The President was cer- 
tainly wrought up over that." 

Over the ensuing months, White 
House aides repeatedly relayed presi- 
dential complaints to Richardson about 
the scope of Cox's wide-ranging probes. 
Said Richardson: “There was a feeling 
in the White House on the part of the 
President and his staff that this was a 
ravenous beast whose appetite was in- 
exhaustible." Then, in late September, 
Nixon said something to his Attorney 
General about wanting to "get rid" of 
Cox. “I didn't take it very seriously,” 
Richardson recalled. “I thought it was 
just a general expression of irritation.” 
In mid-October, however, Richardson 
had become convinced that Nixon was 
out to get Cox and decided to resign if 
the special prosecutor was fired. Less 
than a week later, the Saturday Night 
Massacre took place. 

Since that night, Richardson has 
spent much of his time at his vacation 
home in Eastham on Cape Cod, where 
he has boated and fished. Dressed in a 
pin-stripe suit, he testified in the sec- 
ond week of the committee’s hearing on 
bills to set up an independent Water- 


gate prosecutor. During lulls in the ques-- 
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firmation of Nixon's choice as specia 
Watergate prosecutor, and 2) hold up 
the confirmation of Senator William 
Saxbe as Attorney General until the 
President promises to release all evi- 
dence requested by the prosecutor. 

Most members of the Senate com- 
mittee, as well as those on a House Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee, which was also 
holding hearings on the same subject, 
prefer a bill that would have the courts 
appoint the special prosecutor That 
would make the prosecutor independent 
of the Democratic-controlled Congress 
as well as of the White House. But Rich- 
ardson and other witnesses before the 
committees disputed the measure's con- 
stitutionality, arguing that only the Ex- 
ecutive Branch is empowered to autho- 
rize and conduct prosecutions. Dean 
Roger C. Cramton of the Cornell Law 
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RICHARDSON & SENATOR JOHN TUNNEY 
Doodles and testimony. 


School warned that the measure could 
lead to another year of court battles be- 
fore the constitutional question was set- 
tled. He recommended that Congress in- 
stead censure Nixon for “breach of 
faith” in firing Cox and give the Pres- 
ident a chance to “resign honorably.” 

. The Congressmen seemed far more 
interested in adopting a compromise 
measure that would allow Nixon to ap- 
point the prosecutor, with Senate con- 
firmation, but permit the President to 
fire him Only for gross improprieties, If 
the President's nominee were not con- 
firmed within 30 days, the proposal pro- 
vides that the court would appoint the 
Special prosecutor. Some even thought 
that an agreement might be worked out 


- with Nixon so that he would not veto 


the bill. 
26 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


Laboring Around the Vac 


It was 8 a.m. and cold in the Maryland mountaj 
rector of the Office of Management and Budget e Whe 
tage at Camp David, normally the Presidents alked into i 
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Not many hours before, Melvin Laird, Nixon’s wii hr 
had been on the Hill, his favorite ground. His pace du m politica aig 
casual, as it used to be when he was a Congressman. His Ma 
easy as ever—a minute to chat with almost anybody, a read me 
knowledge and understanding of the day's political tides Beneath 
dome was the mind of a fox. “I’ve got one job,” he said over the a 
get Jerry Ford confirmed. I figured it wrong, we've run into del uin 
getting some heat on that. It’s not the leadership, it’s 25 or 30 p 
members who want in on the act. But we're moving." Ed 

Half a world away Secretary of State Henry Kissinger was padding wh 
and down the aisle of his Boeing 707 in black leather slippers, coat di 
pulled down, harrying his staff between stops with Arabs and Jews Te] 
gaunt Joe Sisco was at Kissinger's side. The two drove themselves acr 
seven countries in six days, from banquet hall to conference table tois] 
Sphinx, and then on through the sky as if sheer nerve and speed could} 
assemble that divided world. “You must not take the temperature even 
day,” Kissinger cautioned his fellow travelers, who were measuring eve 
gesture and word (like Morocco's King Hassan walking Kissinger backt 
his villa after midnight), “We'll know better in a few days.” ims Burg 

Back on Pennsylvania Avenue in the Executive Office Building, lists} 
burned through the night in John Love's energy section as his frantic cef 
in an ironic expenditure of human and electrical reserve, fought to nii 
order out ofthe energy chaos. Governor Love pulled on his Winstons andat: 
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___ All over Washington concerned men of ability and good will were X9 i 
ing together in a common cause, trying to reassemble the broken spintir 
get things moving again. One vital element was still missing. The fed E 
President. He is the only force that can finally bring order out of Dm | 
can weld the small circles of effort into the bigger whole that can Tift them 
ton out of its misery and guide it back to confidence. 
2 J 
Successful Presidents have done it with their presence alone; with ae 
Special personal quality. The Roosevelt men still around town ere 
how his confidence infused his Administration and spread to ? frig Ti 
country, "He feared nothing," Lyndon Johnson once marveled. Harry d 
man's guts and good sense were a bed of granite on which his men P sert 
Ways find their footing, “The captain with the mighty heart,” the m Mit | Meg 
and impeccable Ivy League Dean Acheson called the little 8 frst ` 
souri. And Ike’s decency ran through his whole eight-year Hm qi N 
‘You knew you were supposed to do what was right,” said a fof 
Nobody had to ask what that was.” ains? 
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How should Campari, that 
Paradise packing a sunny 
"punch, be drunk? That, 
were com ‘Peanutshell, is the kernel 
sly ™ sontroversy, 

he feel of i Sy Says James Burge, 
jt of ches Pon Interior decorator to 
lit utere lr Bostonians, “there is 
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the favourite drink of the inter- 


Zany Joe Blow, 22. 
The future lies ‘ahead? 


one, and only one, civilized way to enjoy 
Campari. 

Put the right amount in a glass, 
add ice and splash in some soda. A slice 
of orange for perfection. Anything else 
is tampering with perfection”. 

That view would seem to tie in 
with what the Madison Avenue moguls 
chant about Campari. 

“Just a few chunks of ice 
and a shoosh of soda” they 
exhort. 

However there is another, 
newer, and very vocal view of 
the thirst-quenching controversy. 

“Sure man, Campari is great, 
straight” says Zany Joe of the 
Cloud Number Seven group 


“but why stop at that? I mean, how do 
you know where the end is until you get 
there? How about the Negroni, huh, and 
the Americano?” 


(Note: Negroni - 4% Campari, 
% Gin, % Italian Vermouth. Ice. 


Shake then strain into cocktail glass. 
Add slice of orange. 

Americano - '5 Bitter Campari, 
2 Italian Vermouth. 
lemon rind, cracked ice). 


OFFICIAL VIEW 


An official Campari spokesman 


told our man in Milan, Italy: 

“As it is true that a man’s home is 
his castle, Campari feel that each man's 
Campari is his own affair". 

Meanwhile the controversy seems 
to be spreading faster than a rumour. 
Word of dissident opinions have so far 
reached us from places as wide-spread 
as Kuala Lumpur, Iceland, the Sey- 
chelles, and Aberdeen. 

The only agreement from everyone 
is that “there is no Camparison". 


"I'm no square, man!" 


One thing they all agree is that 


There 1s no 
amparison 


A squeeze of , 
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i Limiting the Power to Wage War 


The nation’s profound and, still unfin- 
ished soul-searching for the lessons of 
Viet Nam last week produced one his- 
H toric result. In a vote that overrode Rich- 
4 ard Nixon’s angry veto of the measure 
last month, both houses of Congress 
passed severe limitations on the power 
of U.S. Presidents to wage war without 
congressional assent. Barring any Su- 
preme Court decision that it 1s uncon- 
stitutional, the new law will force fu- 
ture Commanders in Chief to win 
specific authorization from the Legisla- 
tive Branch to engage U.S. troops in for- 
eign combat for more than 90 days. In 
theory, at least, the war-powers resolu- 
tion of 1973 reclaims for Congress some 
of the authority to commit the nation 
to battle that has been pre-empted by 
the Executive Branch almost since the 
beginning of the republic. 

Under the new law, a President who 
orders troops into action abroad or “sub- 
stantially” increases the number of for- 
eign-based U.S. troops equipped for 
combat must report the reason for his ac- 
tion to Congress within 48 hours. Con- 
gress could then rescind his order at any 
time by passing resolutions, which are 
not subject to White House veto, in both 
houses. Even if such resolutions are not 
forthcoming, the President must halt the 
operation after 60 days unless it has been 
approved by Congress, though he could 
prolong it another 30 days by certifying 
that the additional time is necessary for 
the safe withdrawal of the troops. 

New Low. The vote—284 for in the 
House v. 135 against; a more decisive 
75 to 18 in the Senate—overrode a Nix- 
on veto for the first time in 1973. Until 
this vote, Congress had failed to sustain 
its will over the President’s on nine oth- 
er measures this year. Political analysts 
were quick to read into the override a 
new low in Nixon’s authority. While 
such a drop has undoubtedly occurred, 
a more important reason for this par- 
ticular congressional victory was a far- 
reaching consensus, even among some 
of Nixon’s supporters, that the sole 
branch of Government empowered by 
the Constitution to “declare” war must 
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somehow gain control over the presiden- 
tial power to wage undeclared wars. 

Among both the law's defenders and 
its opponents, some highly unlikely po- 
litical coalitions sprouted. Its sponsors 
in the Senate included New York's Ja- 
cob Javits, a highly vocal dove in Viet 
Namv's latter years, and Armed Services 
Committee Chairman John Stennis, an 
unabashed hawk. Both men agreed in 
this instance that Presidents Johnson 
and Nixon arrogantly evaded their re- 
sponsibility to consult with Congress 
about Viet Nam. The measure's oppo- 
nents included Vice President-designate 
Gerald Ford, who argued that it would 
damage the President's "credibility" in 
handling international crises like the 
current Middle East conflict. Also op- 
posing: Liberal Democrat Thomas Ea- 
gleton, who offered the interesting the- 
sis that the 90-day provision gives a 
President more rather than less war- 
making authority than he has always 
possessed under the Constitution, by 
permitting him to undertake military 
adventures for even that long. 

In his veto message, Nixon had 
claimed that the bill is unconstitutional 
because it would “take away, by a mere 
legislative act, authorities which the 
President has properly exercised under 
the Constitution for almost 200 years." 
Proponents of that view contend that 
the President's constitutional designa- 
tion as Commander in Chief and the 
foreign policy responsibilities assigned 
to him amply demonstrate that the 
founding fathers intended that the Chief 
Executive use decisive, independent 
military power when necessary. As a 
practical matter, Nixon continued, un- 
der the new law “we may well have 
been unable to respond" in the Cuban 
missile crisis of 1962, the Congo rescue 
operation in 1964 and other interna- 
tional crises that called for strong U.S. 
action. Moreover, he charged, the re- 
strictions "give every future Congress 
the ability to handcuff every future 


President merely by doing nothing and ' 


sitting still,” since the Chief Execu- 
tive needs specific approval to con- 
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ocrats Pre-Empt the Middle | 


ed by a Democratic virtual unknown 
Attorney F. Emmett Fitzpatrick, 43 A 
popular campaigner who was.slated for 
higher office, Spector had the backing 
of Philadelphia's Democratic Mayor 
Frank Rizzo. Both had been ardent sup- 
porters of Nixon, and this became a Fitz- 
patrick asset. On Election Day, Repub- 
licans did not get out enough of the vote 
while the Democratic machine did its 
traditional duty; even its entire slate of 
39 Court of Common Pleas Judgeships 
was elected. “Watergate had a hell of a 


VIRGINIA’S MILLS GODWIN 
Watergate not fatal. 


lot to do with our defeat,” complained 
Philadelphia G.O.P. Chairman William 
Devlin. *People stayed home because 
they’re ashamed of the President.” 

As predicted, Watergate turned peo- 
ple off politics in some areas. While the 
Virginia gubernatorial race brought out 
a record number of voters, a smaller 
number than usual came to the polls 
in Philadelphia, Miami, Houston and 
Cleveland. Responding to the chas- 
tened, not to say sullen, mood of the elec- 
torate, Democratic candidates did not 
offer extravagant promises or programs. 
Trying to pick up independent and Re- 
publican votes, they steered clear of 
McGovern-like positions and took 
Chairman Strauss’s advice: “We've 
got to put back the traditional Demo- 
cratic strength and pre-empt the 
middle ground.” : 

Too Complex. Voters were suspi- 
cious of grandiose projects proposed by 
politicians. They turned down Califor- 
nia Governor Ronald Reagan s consti- 
tutional amendment that would have 
eventually held state expenditures to 796 
of California's total personal income. 
The 4,500-word initiative was too com- 
plex to be understood easily, and its oo 
ponents charged that its main effect 
would be to drive up local proper ty tax- 


NEW JERSEY'S BRENDAN BYRNE 


es. Reagan’s critics regarded the amend- 
ment's defeat as a blow to his presiden- 
tial hopes in 1976. In New York, 
Governor Nelson Rockefellers ambi- 
tious $3.5 billion transportation bond 
issue, which would have provided more 
funds for mass transit than for highways, 
was also defeated. The voters were not 
in any mood, either, to raise the sala- 
ries of the politicians. They said a re- 
sounding "no" to pay increases for pub- 
lic officials in Washington, Rhode Island 
and Texas. 

The election indicated that the Wa- 
tergate stain had seeped across the U.S., 
tarnishing to varying degrees Republi- 
can candidates. But it had not gener- 
ally proved fatal to their chances, nor 
had it so preoccupied voters that other 
important issues were ignored. 

For a detailed look at the races for 
Governor and mayor, see the following 
stories. 


Two New Governors 


NEW JERSEY: By 2 to 1l, the voters 
backed handsome former Judge Bren- 
dan T. Byrne, 49, a newcomer to elec- 
tive politics. He was unblemished by the 
many layers of political corruption that 
involved both Democrats and Repub- 
licans and helped sink the administra- 
tion of incumbent Republican Governor 
William T. Cahill. While Democrat 
Byrne did not directly link corruption 
and Watergate to the Republican Par- 
ty, he repeatedly reminded audiences 
that an FBI wiretap once recorded a Ma- 
fia figure as observing that Byrne could — 
not be bought. The theme of his cam- 
paign was "One honest man can ? 
the difference." For the most pa 
ever, he avoided taking clear 
the major issues. EUM 

By contrast, his conse 


W. Sandman Jr., 52, declared himself. 
opposed to abortion, a state income tax 
and busing to integrate schools, and 
promised to restore capital punishment. 
But Sandman had badly split the party 
i in his primary upset over Cahill last 
i spring and never won the active sup- 
th port of influential moderates or liberals 
i like Senator Clifford P. Case. In a swing 


| | state whose voters traditionally shun ex- 
i tremists, the loss of the middle ground 
was perhaps more serious than concern 


with corruption. 

The new Governor is a Roman 
Catholic who neither drinks nor smokes; 
he has seven children. In public he tends 
to be stiff and shy. After graduating from 
Princeton and Harvard (LL.B, '51), he 
served as an aide to Governor Robert 
B. Meyner for 3% years. In 1959 he was 
appointed prosecutor of Essex County 
and came to public attention by success- 
fully prosecuting five contractors in- 
volved in construction scandals in New- 
ark, as well as Racketeer Anthony 
(“Tony Boy”) Boiardo. He became head 
of the state’s public utilities commission 
in 1968 and was appointed by Cahill to 
the Superior Court two years later. 


sone 


Se 


VIRGINIA: It was a classic confron- 
tation between a rambunctious neopop- 
ulist, Lieutenant Governor Henry E. 
Howell, 53, and a staid member of the 
state’s conservative elite, former Gov- 
ernor Mills E. Godwin, 58. Affluent sub- 
urbanites paid $1.65 per drink at gen- 
teel Godwin cocktail parties, while 
blacks, rednecks and young people paid 
nickels and dimes for beer and soda pop 
at Howell gatherings. To complicate 
matters, both men originally were Dem- 
ocrats, but Howell ran as an Indepen- 
dent and Godwin as a Republican; the 
disenchanted and disarrayed Democrats 
| fielded no one. 

Howell barnstormed the state in a 
van truck called the *Howell Cannon- 
ball,” promising to repeal an unpopular 
sales tax on food and nonprescription 
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YOUNG AT VICTORY CELEBRATION 
RALPH & LUCILLE PERK LEAVING HOME TO VOTE IN CLEVELAND 
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win's first term as Governor (1966-70). 
By September, Howell had a ten-point 
lead in the polls. That galvanized God- 
win’s lackluster early efforts. He start- 
ed vigorously attacking Howell for being 
pro busing, in favor of gun controls and 
against the state’s right-to-work iaw 
When Howell tried to explain his pre- 
vious stands on those issues—for exam- 
ple, he denied that he favored busing 
children across city, county and state 
lines—Godwin scorned him as a “flip- 
flopper.” On Election Day, a record 
1,031,063 Virginians voted, and they 
elected Godwin by 14,653 votes. 

The son of a farmer, Godwin grad- 
uated from William and Mary College 
and earned a law degree from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Law School in 1938. 
After a brief job as an FBI agent in the 
Midwest, he opened a law office in ru- 
ral Suffolk, Va. He was elected to the 
house of delegates in 1948 and later be- 
came one of the late Harry F. Byrd Sr.’s 
stalwarts in the “massive resistance” to 
integration of schools. By the time he 
had served a term as Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor (1962-66), he had moderated his 
views sufficiently to win the backing of 
both blacks and organized labor in his 
first election as Governor. 

In his first term, he upgraded pub- 
lic education, attracted new industry to 
the state and sponsored a revision of the 
state constitution. Prohibited by law 
from succeeding himself, Godwin re- 
turned in 1970 to the 500-acre farm he 
and his wife Katherine operate in Nan- 
semond County, Va. 


Four of the New Mayors 


NEW YORK: Bored and exhausted 
by the internecine political wars of the 
past decade, Democrats finally agreed 
on—or succumbed to—a single choice 
for mayor. If for no other reason, ban- 
tam-size Abe Beame, 67, had earned the 
designation because of his 40 years of un- 
stinting service to the party. Picking up 
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Such pavement-pounding loyalty 
Wit go unrewarded. In 1946 he was 
ed the city's assistant budget direc- 
fi; and six years later he became bud- 
director. He won his first race for 
la iicoffice as comptroller in 1961. Able 
‘WHR (ough in the role of the city's chief 
| Wontant and auditor, Beame earned 
Mipulation as a moderate in philos- 
py and a stickler for detail in prac- 
te once proudly noted that he had 
td the city $23,063 in the Board of 
peation’'s hot-dog purchases). He is a 
SS administrator who regularly 
pouls his aides about the most rou- 
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Beame Rises to the Top 


aide logged 43 calls from 
single weekend. gsm 

An infrequent drinker whose stron a 
est swearword is “jackass,” he is an ae 
gin rummy player, and enjoys television 
(his favorite: All in the Family). When 
he is not reading city financial reports 
he indulges in mystery stories and po- 
litical biographies. He has all but given 
up attending movies, finding them too 
violence- and sex-filled. What he seems 
to enjoy most is the beach at Belle Har- 
bor in Queens, where he and his wife 
Mary spend their summers. 

Beame’s dogged professionalism has 
long impressed fellow Democrats, as did 
his bold independence in breaking away 


in the 1960s from Democratic Mayor 
Robert Wagner over matters of munic- 
ipal finance. With strong organizational 
support, Beame defeated the Wagner- 
backed candidate in the 1965 Democrat- 
ic primary race for mayor, and went on 
to run in the general election. John V. 
Lindsay's victory sent Beame into pri- 
vate life and banking for four years. “I 
was making $80,000 a year," Beame re- 
calls. “But it wasn't the same challenge.” 
When he returned to the political are- 

na, he campaigned as himself: under- 

stated, cautious and without frills. His 

election as mayor (salary: $50,000) ful- 

filled Beame's highest ambition. He says 

he will seek no higher office, making 

him one of the few mayors of New York 

who will not run his office with his eye 

on another job. 


DEMOCRAT BEAME & WIFE MARY AFTER NEW YORK MAYORALTY RACE 


ANN PHILLIPS 


white areas are eerily deserted at night, 
when few dare to venture out. But black 
and white remedies. differed. Nichols 
had set up a controversial street crime 
unit called STRESS (Stop the Robberies, 
Enjoy Safe Streets), which had cut down 
crime but antagonized blacks by shoot- 
ing too often from the hip. Promising 
that he would disband STRESS, Young 
proposed to put more cops on the beat 
and to set up mini-police stations 1n 50 
different neighborhoods. Both candi- 
dates also offered a variety of thought- 
ful proposals for better housing and 
transportation. 7 i 
An independent, Nichols tried to tie 
his Democratic opponent to Watergate 
in oblique fashion. “The last thing this 
city needs is another politician, he said 
over and over again. In fact, Young won 
because he is a forceful politician, not 
just because he is black. In à sense, he 
has been practicing the political trade 
all his life. He fought for black rights 
first at Ford Motor Co., then at the post 
office, then in the U.S. Army Air Corps. 


He became the third-ranking leader of 
the state AFL-CIO and won election to 
the Michigan senate, where he became 
Democratic floor leader and played a 
leading part in the passage of an open- 
housing law. He insists that he will be 
mayor of all the people: “There is a mi- 
nority in this city who see this victory 
as a chance to strike back for 300 years 
of oppression. Anyone who sees the elec- 
tion in these terms must be smoking 


pot.” 


CLEVELAND: Despite Watergate, de- 
spite a Democratic registration of 8 to 
1, Republican Incumbent Ralph Perk 
handily won re-election with 61.4% of 
the vote. His secret: he played the eth- 
nic game like a master. In a city whose 
population is 35% ethnic, ranging from 
Lithuanians to Ukrainians, Perk mo 
from one club to the next, samplin 
tive dishes, admiring native co 
joining native dances. Each ethni 
considered him one of its 1 
tually Czech). Even his frequ 
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to his c 
his bushy hair on 
work a blowtorch. 

The election, in fact, was a cake- 
walk; Perk had virtually assured his vic- 
tory in the nonpartisan primary last 
month when he defeated the Democrat- 
ic candidate, millionaire real estate de- 

ES veloper James Carney. After losing, 

Carney decided to drop out of the gen- 

eral election, and the party made a hasty 

substitute of Mercedes Cotner, 68, who 
is clerk of the city council. In the small- 
est voter turnout (46%) in 40 years, Cot- 
ner won in all the black wards while 

Perk was victorious in the white ones. 

Yet Perk also picked up an impressive 

2896 of the black vote because he prom- 

ised that he would not raise the city 1n- 

come tax and he has demonstrated that 
he can provide city services. 

The glum Democrats figure that as 
long as Perk is around they will never 
be able to recapture city hall. But Perk 
may be moving on sooner than expect- 
ed and playing the ethnic game on a 
larger board. With some backing from 
the city AFL-CIO, Perk may try to run 
for Governor against John Gilligan or 
for the Senate seat vacated by William 
Saxbe. 


fire while trying to 


MINNEAPOLIS: For the first time, 
municipal candidates were designated 
by party on the ballot to make it easier 
for the Democrats to win. That gave 
the Democrat-Farmer-Labor Candidate 
Albert Hofstede, 33, a clear advantage 
over Incumbent Charles Stenvig, 45, an 
independent. Hofstede had other advan- 
tages as well to account for his 58,000- 
to-54,000 vote victory. He is bright and 
energetic, and enjoyed the support of 
popular Democratic Governor Wendell 
Anderson, who had appointed him 
chairman of the Metropolitan Council. 
Though Stenvig is a tough law-and-or- 
der former city detective who had been 
elected after the campus and ghetto ri- 
oting in 1969, he has been a do-nothing 

. mayor. 

He also ran a do-nothing campaign. 
While Stenvig kept a relaxed schedule 
and ducked the issues, Hofstede put in 
18 hours a day beginning at factory gates 
in the morning and ending up at ethnic 
clubs in the evening. Though he has a 
_ Monotone delivery and only the faint- 
- est touch of charisma, he was admired 
"for his earnestness. His volunteers also 
s managed to leaflet every household in 
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Ü paign costs 
amounted to much. Toward the end of 
the race, polls showed that the voters 
— hadcaughton to the comparisons, 
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. Haldeman Homecoming 


It was billed asa welcome-home lun- 
cheon for former White House Chief of 
Staff H.R. (“Bob”) Haldeman. But when 
reporters approached some of the 70 
guests invited to the all-male Los An- 
geles gathering, they blanched as if they 
had been caught attending a Mafia tes- 
timonial. Snapped Los Angeles Times 
Mirror Co. Board Chairman Franklin 
Murphy when asked to identify himself: 
"That's really irrelevant." 

The host, Los Angeles Investor 
Z. Wayne Griffin, was not quite so dif- 
fident. “I’ve known Bob since he was 
four years old,” said Griffin, “and as an 
old Haldeman aficionado, I simply 
wanted to welcome home a favorite son. 
The public doesn’t realize how much 


HALDEMAN ARRIVING FOR LUNCH IN HIS HONOR AT PERINO'S IN LOS ANGELES 
What was missing was a confession of mistakes. 


Bob sacrificed in government service,” 
The guests at the private party in Pe- 
Tino’s restaurant (menu: roast beef and 
-apple cake à la mode) represented a 
well-heeled selection of the Southern 
California Establishment, including 
onetime Haldeman associates former 
Communications Director Herbert G. 
Klein and former HEW Secretary. Rob- 
ert H. Finch, Nixon Contributors Jus- 
tin ‘Dart and Holmes Tuttle, U.C.L.A. 
Chancellor Charles E, Young and Los 
Angeles Herald-Examiner publisher 
George Hearst Jr. Explained Klein: 
piid dis I had our differences with 
» But this isn’ i i 

man who is aT ; Pns gus 
Haldeman's mood was 

He quipped about his 
style (“I gave up the c 
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|yder in California 


Waller and Joanne Parkin were one 
ES popular young couples in 
mlet of Victor (pop. 275), a clus- 
j of buildings along Route 12 about 
| mies south of Sacramento. Wally 
m 40, ran the local supermarket, 
Ming credit. to hard-up farm workers 
Ii even hiring some of the members 
Y fe family that could not pay its bills. 
Wien the Parkins began to build their 
, redwood-paneled house, friends 
(neighbors just naturally pitched in 
Pathe job. That is the way life is in that 
ofthe San Joaquin Valley. 
On Tuesday night last week, as usu- 
lie Parkins. went bowling, leaving 
iwo children, Lisa, 11, and Bob, 9, 
lle care. of Debbie Earl, 18, a neigh- 
Sdaughter who had come over tò 
ys. Sometime during the evening, 
lies parents, Richard, 38, and 
P uda Earl, 37, and Brother Ricky, 15, 
AY to visit, along with her boy 
VM Lang, 20. When the Par- 
m mes they were all still there 
Msc € police were later to charge, 
p Red men. 
lin fedens. a house guest of the 
bus paved that she arrived home 
» Ound the house utterly quiet, 
À d. It was barely daybreak 
Was awakened by two 
searchin Lang who were anx- 
TN Worried RS for him; his parents 
i ni €cause he had not come 
a before. Looking through 
? ~Arol walked into the main 
, tan Out screaming. Bob 
sie lying on the bed. 
lidden į 1 ot through the head. 
nastipatin e Closet. Later, one of 
| Jhusheq os deputy sheriffs cau- 
ie ae the door of the walk- 
. Bua poom and found a hor- 
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and they were gagged with 
knotted tiès. Each had been 
shot in the neck or head with a 
small-caliber pistol. Some had 
taken longer to die than others. 
Debbie had been hit by four 
slugs, her father by five. In all, 
25 bullets were recovered from 
the bodies, plus one from the 
pillow of Bob Parkin. 

The manhunt quickly- ze- 
roed in on two men who were 
wanted for a double murder, in 
which similar techniques had 
been used, that had been com- 
mitted in Arizona in October. 
One of the men was a 22-year- 
old drifter from The Bronx 
named Douglas Gretzler, and 
the other was Willie Steelman, 
28, who lived near Victor. 
Steelman, who had once been 
briefly confined in a mental 
hospital, had a long record of 
scrapes with the law and had 
served time in prison for 
forgery. 

After police released pic- 
tures of Steelman to the press, 
a hotel desk clerk in Sacramento rec- 
ognized him when he and Gretzler 
checked in. Gretzler was arrested in the 
hotel by police armed with shatguns, and 
Steelman was later apprehended in a 
nearby building. 

Gretzler and Steelman were charged 
with nine counts of first-degree murder. 
They also, came under suspicion for a 
total of five slayings in Arizona, and po- 
lice wanted to talk to them about four 
missing persons in the region. : 

The killings were only the latest in 
a grisly series of six mass murders that 
have taken the lives of 64 people in Cal- 
ifornia during the past four years. The 
day after Gretzler and Steelman Were ar- 
rested, Edmund Emil Kemper MI, who 
stands 6 ft. 9 in. and weighs 280 lbs., 
was sentenced to life imprisonment for 
his most recent murders. When he was 
15, Kemper killed his grandparents but 
later was released froma California state 
mental hospital, whereupon he began 
murdering a series of student hitchhik- 


SUSPECT WILLIE STEELMAN 
Two callers were uninvited. 


ers. He ended by Killing his mother. 
Kemper decapitated seven of his eight 
victims, including his mother. 

a 

Last week California was also the 
scene of a bizarre single murder. Oak- 
land's highly regarded school superin- 
tendent, Marcus A. Foster, 50, was am- 
bushed in a parking lot and killed by a 
hail of fire that included bullets loaded 
with cyanide. Cut down with him was 
Robert Blackburn, his deputy, who was 
expected to live. 

Responsibility for executing Foster's 
"death warrant" was claimed by the 
"Symbionese Liberation Army," a group 
unknown to the FBI or experts on local 
radical groups. In a letter to the San 
Francisco Chronicle, the organization. — 
objected to “fascist” policies supported 
by Foster, the first black to have hi 
the public schools in a major € 
city, that schools were givi 
formation about Oakland 
claim that authorities 
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In her upcoming Show in Las Ve- 
ill ride onstage on a 


gas, Ann-Margret W1 € : 
Harley, wearing a jumpsuit, accompa- 


nied by a chorus squad of motorcyclists. 
At the end of the scene she will unzip 
the sirensuit, revealing herself in a flesh- 
colored body stocking, before climb- 
ing into a high-necked, bead-studded 
sheath. Offstage, the pneumatic star 
claims to prefer cover-up clothes. Still, 
when she showed up in Manhattan last 
week at Warlock Rex Reed's party for 
Film Maker Eleanor Perry, Ann-Mar- 
gret must have known she would be on- 
camera, so she wore a costume she is 
comfortable in: a turban, pants, sable 
coat and the top of one of her bikinis. 


LI 
Actor Rod Steiger, 48, has made a 
name for himself in strongman roles as 
Napoleon in Waterloo, Al Capone in Al 
Capone and the redneck police chief in 
In the Heat of the Night. For his latest 
megalomaniac, Steiger has shaved his 
head and lost 45 lbs. in order to work 
with Italian Director Carlo Lizzani on 
a movie (being shot in English) tenta- 
tively called Mussolini... the Last Act. 
Newsreel flashbacks of the real Duce 
strutting and posturing at the height of 
his power will be interspersed with 
scenes of Steiger playing Mussolini dur- 
ing the last four days of his life. As Stei- 
ger says, “He was desperate. He was 
cornered. He was paying the price of 
treachery and the ambiguity of those 
around him. It’s what happens to ev- 
ery dictator.” 
a 
The entire room was stilled as 
for, say, the presentation of the Nobel 
Prize. Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
with NBC’s Barbara Walters entered 
Washington’s Sans Souci restaurant and, 
it turned out, walked right into Fellow 
Diner Art Buchwald’s web. Motioning 
Kissinger over to his table, Humorist 
Buchwald handed Henry two reels of 
tape, saying, “Henry, here are the 
tapes.” Amid the general laughter, 
Kissinger proved he was the stuff of 
which Metternichs are made. He 
grinned, said thank you, grew red, and 
changed the subject. But he did not ac- 
cept the present. 
a 
“I respect arid admire people of 
vaudeville. Ray Bolger, for example: An 
astonishing dancer. And Fanny Brice. 
She did a marvelous skit on me." So said 
Matriarch of Modern Dance Martha 
Graham, 79, who is best known for her 
spare interpretations of Greek tragedies. 
But then splinterbug Graham played 
two shows a day on the Phantasia cir- 
cuit in the early twenties. Now on a 
lecture/concert tour, Graham also had 
some tart things to say about the Metro- 
politan Opera's former general manager 
Sir Rudolf Bing. “He had'a misconceived 
notion of the purpose of dance," said 
Graham, who maintains that every 
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In a voice far from humane anjih, 
guage unbecoming a philosopher kl 
Paul Sartre lashed out at the rig] 
Paris weekly Minute. Writing ld 
in his now defunct left-wing newy 
The People's Cause, Sartre descri 
nute reporters as "professional 
mongers and podgy assassins,” 
ominously that he had their a 
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hor Four days later, after be- 
Dh from acute liver poi- 
n gained consciousness and 

"ea speedy recovery. 
pede machine, designed 
pr. Roger Williams, 42, has also 
|^ other patients 1n deep comas 
m oisoning. The first was a ie 
Pinal office worker who suf- 
ral nt reaction to the anesthet- 
plothane. The second was a 26-year- 
mechanic being treated with 
ide, a drug used to combat tuber- 
fjs, Fach was given four hours a day 
ihe tre machine; each regained con- 
Hebeouness after four days and is now re- 
the righisyering, Thus in its first few weeks of 
riting lsieheration, Williams’ machine has al- 
dy raised hopes that a reliable treat- 
zat may soon be available for victims 

Udhevere liver poisoning. 

fig or Baboon. The traditional 
ent for acute liver failure has in- 
such cumbersome techniques as 
pacing the patient's entire blood sup- 
had al^ transfusion, or filtering the blood 
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1971 for liver poisoning caused by Para- 
cetamol, a painkilling tablet. j 

Williams is proceeding cautiously 
watching for side effects and accepting 
only patients in coma. But results so far 
make him confident that his machine 
can eventually sharply reduce the death 
rate from acute liver failure, which in 
Britain now kills eight out of every ten 
victims. 


Joyful Dentistry 


Engraved in gold and amber, it 
seemed like a typical Beverly Hills par- 
ty invitation, except for one thing: the 
bash was to be held in a dental office. 
Even so, some 400 curious neighbors 
turned out last fall to drink and mingle 
under wooden beams, amid ankle-deep 


addition to the soft carpets and music, 
they offer nervous patients sherry and 
cognac. More effective anesthetics are 
also available: a sign at the reception 
desk announces, "Sleep available for all 
dental procedures here." 

Frankel and Winograde insist that 
their fees are in the "medium range," 
comparable with those of dentists in 
Burbank or Glendale. Yet their clien- 
tele consists largely of the wealthy and 
the famous—most of whom seem de- 
lighted with their treatment. Entertain- 
er Gary Crosby reports a new-found re- 
laxation amid the antique English 
furniture and fabric ceilings. “It is so 
much less of @ trauma,” says Crosby. 
“It’s more like going into someone's liv- 
ing room." (Crosby has.grown so fond 
of Frankel, in fact, that he has taken 
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FRANKEL & PATIENT IN BEVERLY HILLS OFFICE 
No more white jackets, antiseptic smells or waiting rooms. 


him on as a tennis partner.) Sandy Eis- 
ner, a Cleveland steel executive who 
drops in for treatment during business 
trips to Los Angeles, is another satis- 


carpets and expensive French prints. 
Soft rock music wafted round a small 
jungle of indoor plants as guests 


Williams . 
b: NES Set out to develop a more 


ray of simulating the liver's fil- 
s [ablity in 1966, when he founded 


explored color-coordinated treatment 
rooms and dental equipment discreetly 
hidden away in wooden cabinets. The 
idea, explained mod-garbed Dentists 


fied customer. “The whole office relax- 
es you and puts you at ease,” he says. 
“You don't get that cold feeling.” 


Hollywood Dentist Gordon Bennett, 
ex-chairman of the California Dental 
Association’s ethics committee, who will 
soon join Frankel and Winograde as a 
partner, feels that there is a growing 
trend toward making dentistry a less 
painful experience. “The whole atmo- 
sphere of white jackets, antiseptic smells 
and waiting rooms,” he says, “is on the 
way out.” 

While no amount of pop psychology 
or gimmicks will completely do away 
with the patients’ discomfort, it appar- ^ 9 
ently works wonders for the dentists.” 
“Most dentists are unhappy with d s 
tistry,” says Frankel. “They work 
sterile, cramped quarters and cai 
to get out. It is hard physical wo 
ing with frightened people. B 
tually look forward to 
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Gerard Frankel and Richard Wino- 
grade, was to create a soothing atmo- 
sphere for fearful patients. 

The camouflaged office bess appar- 

filled a deep-rooted need. business 

MR fast, and Frankel and Win- 
ograde are planning another cocktail 
party to announce that a third dentist 
isjoiningthe office. à 

“The ordinary filling-station look of 
a dentist's office is obscene, repulsive, 
says Frankel. “I hate it. Why can't den- 
tal offices be beautiful?” Indeed, Fran- 
kel and Winograde are so convinced of 
the importance of aesthetic surround- 
ings that they sank about $50,000 into 
décor alone, compared with about 
$1,500 spent on furnishing à typical den- 
tist’s office. The Beverly Hills dentists 
have also catered to the other senses; in 
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STUDENTS AT THE ALGIERS COFFEE HOUSE, A FAVORITE ARAB HAUNT NEAR HARVARD 


` Arabs in Academe 


geo 


E 


Tucked under the Brattle Theater 
in Cambridge, Mass., the dimly lit Al- 
giers Coffee House is a haven for Arab 
students at Harvard. Over thick coffee 
and unleavened Syrian bread, they hud- 
dle there nightly to talk about the con- 
flict at home and about their own un- 
easy status in the U.S. The fact that 
among students and faculty there are 
few Arabs—and many Jews—at Har- 
vard aggravates Arab feelings of isola- 
tion. Senior Omar Rifai, à Jordanian, 
feels more like an object of curiosity than 
discrimination, but he claims that he still 
has to listen to some of his professors 
say "that the Arabs are cowardly, that 
we live'in tents." 

To the Arabs at universities across 
the country, America is a land where 
they are at best misunderstood and at 
worst harassed and insulted. More se- 
rious than any personal affront is the 
condescension to all things Arab that 
both students and scholars think infects 
American scholarship as well. 

‘The Middle East programs, from 
which American students get their 
knowledge of Arab society, go back to 

the 18th century, when Hebrew and Ar- 
abic were valued for their relevance to 
biblical and archaeological studies. 
They have thrived in recent years with 
funds from the post-Sputdik National 
Defense Education Act, the Ford Foun- 
dation and oil companies, Today lead- 
ing centers— generally umbrella depart- 
ments coordinating language, history 
cultural and political studies—are at 
Princeton, U.C.L.A., Columbia, Chicago 
» Berkeley, Harvard and Michigan. : 
: Arabs charge that these centers are 
' beset by a condition known as “Arab- 
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Jlessness," and that this in turn gives 
American students a distorted, outsid- 
ers’ view of Arab culture. A major man- 
ifestation is a lack of scholars from the 
Arab world, particularly in contempo- 
rary studies. Harvard, for instance, has 
three Arabs on its tenured faculty, but 
two are medievalists and the third is.a 
linguist. There are no tenured Arabs at 
all in the University of Chicago's Mid- 
dle Eastern program, and only one in a 
staff of I5 at Berkeley. 


Cultural Gap. The few Arab schol- 
ars who are here often find their role 
awkward or ambiguous, and a compar- 
ison with the situation of blacks in major 
US. universities ten years ago is not out- 
landish. Northwestern Political Scientist 
Ibrahim Abu-Lughod, a Palestinian, 
dismisses many Arab professors here as 
"Uncle Ahmeds" who are treated as 
mere “native informants” rather than 
experts. 

Many universities despair of finding 
a qualified Arab who would be willing 
to settle into what they admit is a hos- 
tile environment. Says the director of 
Harvard’s center, Turkish Anthropolo- 
gist Nur Yalman: “Arabs who are ed- 
ucated enough to compete in the envi- 
ronment of the Western university are 
already the cream of the cream.” He 
adds that such men have a “serious con- 
sciousness of a deep cultural gap be- 
tween the Christian and the Moslem 
worlds.” 

The center’s assistant director, A.J. 
Meyer, also concedes Harvard’s rela- 
tively Arabless state and notes that “all 
our students have the impression that 
some kind of plot is working against 
their point of view.” The loudest com- 

plaints are about the lack of courses in 
Modern, colloquial Arabic, contempo- 
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bs salty air, the fins may have been 
ekened by corrosion. To avert a ca- 
niious accident after lift-off, NASA of- 
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smushed in from the Saturn assem- 
cilityat Michaud, La. Hopeful that 
replacement would take only a few 
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within 81,000 miles of Jupiter itself. then 
swing around the massive planet and be 
accelerated by its gravity to so high a 
speed that it will escape from the solar 
system entirely—the first spacecraft 
ever to do so. Before leaving Jupiter's vi- 
cinity, Pioneer will collect reams of data 
—on the Jovian atmosphere and turbu- 
lent cloud cover, on the mysterious Red 
Spot, on the planet's interior and sur- 
rounding environment—as well as take 
two-color closeup pictures of Jupiter and 
Its inner moons. There is one possible 
hitch: Jupiter's intense radiation belts 
could destroy the probe's electrical cir- 
cuitry. But NASA scientists are optimistic 
about Pioneer's prospects. “Even if we 
8o in there and die," says Project Sci- 
entist John Wolfe, “we'll find out a hell 
ofa lot of useful information." 

Mariner 10 may also run into some 
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unexpected difficulties on the way to Ve- 
nus and Mercury. Shortly after launch 
on Nov. 3, controllers discovered that 
the three tiny heaters used to protect 
the spacecraft's camera system from the 
bitter cold of deep space had failed to 
turn on. On-board temperatures. have 
dropped to —22° F. So far the twin TV 
cameras have survived. If they hold out, 
they will take as many as 5.000 pictures 
of Venus as the spacecraft approaches 
the cloud-covered planet next February. 
Then, swept around by the planet's grav- 
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ity, Mariner will slow down enough to 
fall inward toward Mercury. (Without 
the gravity assist by Venus, a more pow- 


-~ erful launch rocket or a smaller payload 


would have been needed.) By March 
Mariner will come within 621 miles of 
Mercury, a hot, dense planet that never 
appears as more than an indistinct bl 
in earthbound telescopes, and take s 
2,500 pictures of it. They should s 
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ENERGY /COVER STORY 


The Arabs’ New Oil 


Rushing to work last week, John Doe, 
American, swung his car onto the freeway 
—only to discover that the posted speed 
limit had been reduced from 60 m.p.h. to 
50 m.p.h. When he stopped at a gas sta- 
tion for a refill, he learned that overnight 
the price had gone up 2€ per gal. At his of- 
fice he felt unusually cool because the 
thermostats had been pushed down a cou- 
ple of degrees, to a brisk 68". Later, when 
he finished work and was driving home, 
he noticed that the lights on outdoor ad- 
vertising signs had been doused. In his liv- 
ing room he was greeted by his children, 
who gleefully reported that their school 
would be closed for a month this winter 
—in order to save oil. 


In the backward but wakening des- 
ert kingdom of Saudi Arabia, there was 
plenty of oil, and the wealth that it 
brought was beginning to show. Building 
cranes stuck their necks up everywhere 
in the few cities; Ferraris and Mercedes 
glistened in the showrooms, and the mar- 
kets bulged with imported consumer 
goods. The national treasury was over- 
flowing with foreign exchange, and there 
was talk of starting new industries to be 
fueled and financed by oil: petrochem- 
icals, aluminum, steel. Indeed, Saudi 
Arabia was strong enough that it could af- 
ford to cut back oil production in order 
to make the rest of the world pay a high- 
er price for it—in more ways than one. 


As the voracious demand for oil in- 
creasingly outstripped new sources of 
supply in recent years, an energy crisis 
crept up on the world with fateful in- 
evitability. Yet, despite spreading signs 
of scarcity, most government leaders in 
the U.S., Europe and Japan paid little 
heed to calls from oilmen for urgent 
measures to expand energy resources 
and curb waste. Instead, they chose to 
believe that there was time to formu- 
late some painless strategy to avert a 
genuine global emergency. 

Now time has abruptly run out. The 
Arabs, who control nearly 60% of the 
world’s proven deposits, are slowing 
down the flow. Through this strategy of 
Squeeze, they hope to pressure the in- 
dustrial nations into forcing Israel to 
make peace on terms favorable to the 
Arabs. Moreover, they are steadily in- 
tensifying their oil shakedown. Original- 
ly they planned to reduce production by 
at least 5% each month. Later they em- 
bargoed all oil shipments to the U.S. and 
The Netherlands, in punishment for 
their support of Israel. Last week, show- 

Ing new unity and clout, ten Arab coun- 
tries announced that production for No- 
vember will be slashed a minimum of 
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Even so, many energy e £ 
gued that Nixon’s meses Stee, 
urgent or sweeping enough. Says Lester 
Lees, director of the California Institute 
of Technology’s environmental control 
laboratory: “The President’s program is 
too little and too late.” Lees would have 
liked the President to call for such mea- 
sures as revisions in building codes to re- 
quire more home insulation and reduc- 
tions in military exercises to save fuel. 

Rationing by Spring. Many of the 
broad controls that the President wants 
will be enormously difficult, if not im- 
possible, to enforce. Thus he may be 
forced to use the authority that Congress 
is likely to give him to impose gasoline 
rationing, which he greatly wants to 
avoid. Rationing would be far more dis- 
ruptive and politically sensitive now 
than it was during World War II. To- 
day rambling suburbs have spread out 
of urban areas, and millions of Amer- 
icans drive to work by car. Still, John 
Love, the White House Energy Advis- 
er, predicts that gasoline rationing will 
be necessary by next spring no matter 
what happens in the Middle East. 

The President’s message stirred an 
immediate response. New Jersey re- 
duced speeds on its major tollways from 
60 m.p.h. to 50 m.p.h., and California 
cut its freeway limits from 70 m.p.h. to 
65 m.p.h. Alaska, Arizona, Connecticut, 
Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, New 
Jersey and Rhode Island all ordered 
driving speeds for state-owned vehicles 
held to 50 m.p.h. Companies also took 
steps toward! conservation. The Coca- 
Cola Co. shut off all lighted outdoor ad- 
vertising signs and urged independent 
bottlers in 50 cities to follow its lead. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. ordered temper- 
atures in its stores lowered to 68° and 
eliminated all Christmas lighting. 

Cleveland and Memphis have had 
to reduce their bus services. In Alex- 
andria, Va., schools ended their prac- 
tice of keeping lights on all night to dis- 
courage vandals. To save heat, schools 
in Lee, Mass., and West Hartford, 
Conn., are working on plans to close for 
a month during December and Janu- 
ary. To guarantee heat for their houses, 
consumers rushed out to buy wood-burn- 
ing stoves and electric saws. One tarr 
er who will not be touched by scarcities 
is Dick Shuttleworth, who lives near 
Muncie, Ind. He has put together a 
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The Life and Times of the Cautious King off 


| wife of nearly 40 years has borne 


The man whose hand is on the valve of 
Middle East oil has whipped fine Ara- 
bian horses into desert battles and is said 
to have killed other men in close com- 
bat. Today he is guiding Saudi Arabia to- 
ward wealth and prominence, and doing 
much to mold the destiny of the-oil- 
thirsty world. Perhaps more than any 
other ruler, King Feisal ibn Abdul Aziz 
al Saud, 67, is a living symbol of the 
idiosyncracies and aspirations of his 
country. To the Saudis, he is a kind of 
Winston Churchill or Sun Yat-sen and, 
in the best sense, a godfather. 

-Feisal is the third of more than 40 
sons of Abdul Aziz ibn Saud, a tough 
Moslem chief who created the kingdom 
of Saudi Arabia by subjugating and unit- 
ing desert tribes and kingdoms. Asa boy, 
Feisal was taught to read the Koran by 
private tutors, became an expert 
horseman and joined his father’s 
military campaigns. In 1931, af- 
ter Ibn Saud had consolidated his 
kingdom, Feisal was named For- 
eign Minister and began to travel 
extensively in Europe and ‘the 
U.S. After his father died in 1953, 
Feisal’s oldest brother Saud be- 
came King; but he proved inept, 
squandering oil revenues on mon- 
umental palaces, flashy Cadillacs 
and grafting relatives. By 1958 the 
royal treasury was scraping abso- 
lute bottom, and Saud asked Fei- 
sal to become Prime Minister. In 
1964 more responsible family 
leaders finally forced Saud to step 
down in favor of Feisal, who re- 
luctantly accepted. 

n 


The difference between the 
two Kings could hardly be great- 
er. A man of severely modest 
tastes and frugal habits, Feisal 
smokes cigarettes only in private, ' 
never drinks and apparently has 
no leisure-time activities. Islamic 
law permits polygamy, but he had 
two wives at one time only brief- 
ly in the 1940s, and then only to 
helpcementa political alliance for 
his father. In all, Feisal has been 
married four times, divorced twice 

and widowed once. His present 
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five daily prayer sessions—and rides in 
the front seat of a Chrysler New York- 
er from his unostentatious villa to his 
small, paneled office in the green-roofed 
presidential palace in Riyadh. He nev- 
er uses the sprawling $60 million pal- 
ace built by the profligate Saud. When 
an interior decorator had a sumptuous 
bath installed just off Feisal’s bedroom 
in the villa, the King ordered it replaced 
with a less lavish model. “We are a sim- 
ple family,” he explained. — 
Every Thursday morning Feisal 
conducts a majlis, an ancient ceremony 
common in the Arab world, at which 
any male subject—rich or poor, high or 
low—can present the King with a re- 
quest; it is usually referred to a minister 
for action or denied on the spot. Feisal 
has also been known to stop his car on 
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the street, and step out to receive pe- 
titions from women. At noon every day, 
government officials, repairmen and 
anyone else allowed within the gates of 
the King’s villa can join him there at a 
long, 40-seat table for lunch (usually 
bland meats, puddings and fruits in def- 
erence to his ulcers). In the afternoon 
he generally holds an informal recep- 
tion for about 100 tribal and business 
leaders. Visitors to his office are often 
puzzled to see what looks like three bot- 
tles of perfume behind the King's desk; 
they are actually filled with different 
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Another problem will be finding a 
sorto Feisal. Primogeniture is not 
ory in Saudi Arabia. The royal 
in 1965 selected Feisal’s half- 
ous leaden pier Crown Prince Khalid, now Dep- 
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HIGH TRAFFIC IN THE MODERN COMMERCIAL CENTER OF JEDDAH ON THE RED SEA 
With the tables turned, the sellers now completely dominate the buyers. 


Rube Goldberg contraption that trans- 
forms his plentiful supply of manure into 
methane gas, which powers his lights, 
refrigerator and even his Ford pickup. 
The nation's economy faces a tough 
test. Unless the boycott ends soon, some 
factories will have to close, either for 
lack of heat, a paucity of fuel to run ma- 
chines or shortages of petroleum-based 
raw materials as disparate as chemicals, 
plastics and textiles. Says Associate U.S. 
Budget Director John Sawhill: "Sure, the 
Government can ration oil, but we could 
wind up rationing steel, aluminum and 
other things as well." Evaporating gas- 
oline supplies could put a further pain- 
ful dent in auto sales; car sales in Oc- 
tober fell 11.496. Less travel, the result 
of diminished auto traffic and cuts in air- 
line schedules, will hurt hotels, restau- 
rants and the producers of such leisure 
goods as motor homes and snowmobiles. 
There could also be some startling 
shifts in income in different regions of 
the U.S. The rush to find new oil de- 
posits in the Southwest and West could 
fuel booms in those regions. But the East 
Coast stands to suffer. More dependent 
on Arab oil than the rest of the coun- 
try, the highly industrialized region from 
Boston to Washington might have to 
chug along on only about 15% of its usu- 
al petroleum supply. The full impact of 
the shutoff is expected in about three 
weeks, when the last of the shipments 
from the Persian Gulf are unloaded at 
American ports. To stretch available oil 
stocks through the winter, US. refiner- 
ies are already scaling down output, and 
suppliers are starting to ration petrole- 
um products to their customers. The en- 
ergy drought could lead to a decline in 
industrial production and rising unem- 
ployment, which could pitch the U.S. 
economy into a recession. Reacting to 
just those fears, the stock market suf- 
fered its worst one-day plunge since 
Black Monday, May 28, 1962; last Fri- 
day the Dow Jones Eon tumbled 
ints, closing at 908. UA 
2 PThe ENE in worldwide oil sup- 
plies is also kicking up the cost. Since 


January Venezuela has doubled its price, 
to $7.20 per bbl. In the past three weeks, 
Nigeria's has almost doubled, to $8.40 
per bbl., and Indonesia's has increased , 
2096, to $6 per bbl. Price controls on 
U.S.-produced petroleum will be slowly 
loosened in the near future in order to 
tempt oilmen to expand exploration and 
boost supplies. Rising oil prices will lift 
the cost of such other fuels as propane, 
natural gas and even coal. 

Air of Siege. In the past year, the 
Labor Department's index of wholesale 
prices of gasoline, heating oil and other 
refined petroleum products has risen à 
walloping 40.4%. According to some es- 
timates, within the next few months reg- 
ular gasoline will probably climb an av- 
erage of 9e, to 50¢ per gal. Home 
heating fuel is expected to almost dou- 
ble in price, to 40e or more. Kerosene, 
diesel oil and jet fuel will all climb pro- 
portionately. Rising fuel costs will in- 
crease the price of electric power. Al- 
together, soaring fuel prices will pump 
$8 billion to $10 billion of pure infla- 
tion into the economy. Still, there is a 
limit to what consumers will pay. Even 
without Government restrictions, higher 
prices will force many Americans to for- 
go some of their wasteful ways: the long, 
speedy, aimless car trips; round-the- 
clock air conditioning and hothouse 
home heating. 

The Arab oil cutbacks have hurt al- 
most all countries. Gasoline prices 
soared from $1.01 to $1.49 per gal. in 
India, and to dramatize the seriousness 
of the shortages, Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi took to riding in a two-wheeled 
horse-drawn gig. In The Netherlands, 
Prime Minister Joop den Uyl pedaled 
to work on a bike, and a strict ban was 
imposed on Sunday driving. 

; In most of Europe, there was a vague 
air of siege. Fuel prices are going u 
driving restrictions have been im 
and in Britain ration cards have 
been printed—just in case. Last 
the German Bundestag gra 
cellor Willy Brandts go 
ket emergency powers to & 
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to hold: down 


steps it deems necessary io. 
eating oil. The 


the use of gasoline and h 
oil emergency has oddly 301 
European intellectuals and other elitists 
who have shown some disdain for the 
upward mobility of the masses since 
World War II. Says Maurice Couve de 
Murville, France's former Premier: | It 
is very much like the Bordeaux wine 
shortage. Only those who can afford 
Bordeaux now drink it, and only those 
who can afford gasoline will be able to 
drive. That is not an unhealthy thing. 

Last week, at the prodding of Arab 
diplomats who said bluntly that Europe 
had to “tilt” its Middle East policies 1n 
favor of the Arabs, foreign ministers of 
the nine-member European Common 
Market shucked their threadbare cloaks 
of neutrality. They jointly called on Is- 
rael to accept a settlement agreeable to 
the Arabs. Though the open capitulation 
to Arab demands has a craven air about 
it, the Europeans have no real alterna- 
tive. They depend on the Arabs for 73% 
of their petroleum. Unlike the U.S., they 
have little oil of their own. 

Unlikely Catalyst. In short, the ta- 
bles have turned in the oil trade—and 
in oil diplomacy. Largely because Fei- 
sal has withheld his oil, the sellers now 
completely dominate the buyers. In 
many ways, Feisal is an unlikely cat- 
alyst for such sweeping change. He is ba- 
sically the monarch of a 19th century 
state that is edging cautiously into mod- 
ern times (see box page4o). 

Saudi Arabia is almost the size of 
Texas and Alaska combined, and 98% 
of it is barren, reddish brown desert; 
there are no rivers or lakes. Summer 
temperatures boil up to 120° in the fore- 
noon, and nights can be shiveringly cool. 
During the month-long spring gale, or 
shamal, the blowing sand sifts into the 
loose robes worn by most Saudis and 
mantles the cities in white powdery dust. 

Nobody knows the exact population 
of Saudi Arabia; estimates range from 
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3,400,000 to 8,200,000. Skills are in short 
supply, and many Saudis generally con- 
sider manual labor beneath their dig- 
nity. Much of the work is done by 300,- 
000 foreign laborers: Yemenites in the 
construction trades and Jordanians and 
Palestinians in the offices. There are 
some modern oases: Riyadh, the cen- 
trally located capital, and Jidda, the 
commercial center on the Red Sea, have 
expansive boulevards and plenty of low- 
rise apartment houses, shops and gov- 
ernment buildings. But there are no 
movies and no night life. 

Until this century, Saudi Arabia had 
little contact with the West. The land 
seemed so uninviting that neither Brit- 
ain nor France bothered to set up 
spheres of influence, and practically the 
only foreign visitors were pilgrims to 
Mecca and Medina. Then, in 1933, a 
group of prospectors from Standard Oil 
of California arrived in the country hop- 
ing that they might strike. oil. They 
brought in the-first well in 1938, and 
later explorations confirmed that the un- 
prepossessing kingdom of sand was vir- 
tually floating on a sea of petroleum. 

Over the years Socal was joined by 
three other oil giants—Exxon, Texaco 
and Mobil—to form the Arabian Amer- 
ican Oil Co. (Aramco). Western-owned 
oil companies in the Middle East were 
able to drive one-sided bargains with the 
weak, quarreling and often ignorant 
Arab regimes, The corporations con- 
trolled exploration, production, ship- 
ping and marketing, and paid the gov- 
ernments as little as they could. 

This rich fabric of oil concessions 


began to unravel in. the late '60s, when. 


the rise of rabid Arab nationali 5 
incided with the increasing kc. ae 
of Japan and the West on Middle East 
oil. By 1970 Libya was becoming a ma- 
jor producer, and its low-sulfur oil was 
selling for $2.23 per bbl. The Libyan 
government asked for a moderate 10¢ 
per bbl. increase, but a group of West- 
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50 billion bbl. of recoverable oil, If 
the pipeline were in operation today 
it could be supplying 11% of the na. 
Lion's needs. As matters stand, it will 
take five years to build. 

_ Oil-bearing shale has huge poten- 
tial for the long term. The Gréen 
River formation, which runs through 


Colorado, Utah and Wyoming, con-. 


tains an estimated 600 billion bbl. of 
low-polluting shale oil, enough to fill 
the country’s needs at current con- 
sumption levels for almost 100 years, 
About 72% of the deposits are on fed- 
erally owned lands, and the Govern- 
ment will probably soon lease some 
of them for commercial plants, where 
oil can be extracted by crushing and 
heating the brown shale. It could take 
six years to get such plants into op- 
eration, and refined shale oil can 
probably be produced in large quan- 
tity at $5 per bbl. ; 

Government regulation of natu- 
ral-gas prices has held down explo- 
ration, and supplies are badly deplet- 
ed. A bill to deregulate prices is 
before Congress, but it is having 
tough going. Reason: it would hit 
consumers with higher prices, and 
congressional opponents argue that 
it would bring a windfall to produc- 
ers and pipeline companies. Still, the 
Federal Power Commission will have 
to permit higher prices while preserv- 
ing some regulation as a lever. 

The U.S. has massive deposits of 
coal; but because of strong opposition 
to strip mining and a shortage of min- 
ers, getting coal in needed quantities 
may take a long time. In addition, 
most coal pollutes, though it could 
be cleaned up by using “stack gas 
cleaning? methods. The Environ- 
mental Protection Agency plans to 
use Government muscle—including 
injunctions—to make high-polluting 
companies apply the technology. 

The most important and contro- 
versial energy source for the foresee- 
able future is nuclear power. Though 
atomic research has been going on 
for three decades, only 37 plants are 
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In operation—generating 5% of the 
nation's electrícity—and 61 more are 
under construction. Part of the rea- 
son for this lag is that lengthy public 
hearings must be held in areas where 
nuclear power stations are to be built. 
Yet caution is justified. Safety sys- 
tems have never been put toa real test 
—simply because there have been no 
major accidents yet—and some 
Atomic -Energy Commission safety 
experts doubt the systems' effective- 
ness. The greatest delays, however, 
came as a result of trying to swiftly 
develop giant reactors from small 
ones. This caused difficulties in de- 
sign and materials; some of the re- 
actors simply broke down when they 
were put on line at power utilities. 
Though most of these difficulties will 
be overcome, it will be at least ten 
years before nuclear plants make a 
big contribution to the country's en- 
ergy needs. 

Unexpected Favor. Senator 
Jackson and others have long argued 
that much more effort should go in re- 
searching and developing a wide va- 
riety of new energy sources: oil from 
shale, synthetic oil and gas from coal. 
Congress would take an important 
step by approving Nixon's proposed 
energy resources development agen- 
cy, which might first search for more 
efficient and economical methods of 
removing pollutants from coal and 
high-sulfur oil. 

The only way that the U.S. can 
scrape through the next several years 
without major economic and social 
disruptions is to ease off dramatically 
on energy consumption. Even before 
the Arabs cut off their oil, the nation 
—and much of the rest of the world 
—faced an energy crunch in a few 
more years. The Arabs have moved 
the U.S. to take action now, before 
its dependence on Middle East oil 
was greater and its needs larger and 
harder to meet. By rousing the na- 
tion, Feisal and his fellow Arabs may 
well have done all Americans an un- 
expected favor for the future. 
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GOURMETS GAULT (RIGHT) & MILLAU 


The French Confection 


Henri Gault and Christian Millau 
have much in common. Both are 44- 
year-old Sunday cooks and year-round 
gourmets—curiously slight of paunch 
considering their present trade—who 
once worked as reporters on the now de- 
funct Paris Presse. The solidest bond be- 
tween the two is the joy they share in 
debunking the culinary canons of their 
fellow Frenchmen. They condone serv- 
ing red wine with fish, accept Israeli foie 
gras as only "slightly inferior" to the 
product of Strasbourg and advise house- 
wives to shorten the cooking hours of 
those long, loving, simmering stews. 
They have even dared to question but- 
ter's superiority to margarine. 

The trumpet for this gastronomic 
treason is Le Nouveau Guide Gault- Mil- 
lau, a glossy, 120-odd-page journalistic 
compendium of recipes, restaurant re- 
views and guides, plus lengthy culinary 
debates. The monthly magazine, now 
four years old, evolved from the two ed- 
iMors decade-long collaboration on 18 
guidebooks to France and beyond. "G. 

E “as some call ¿the Paris-based 
I ne, exerts influence far beyond 
its 145,000 circulation. Its toe are 
Currently dashing the chauvinistic no- 
S that to be gustatorily gifted is to be 

tench. They regularly grade domestic 


Chinese, Indian, Indonesi i 
EAR nesian and Viet- 


Whatever the dining spot, Gault and ? 


Millau, unlike some other food critics 
never accept free meals. Often the pair 
sup at inexpensive, as yet unestablished 
restaurants. Le Guide Michelin, the staid 


bible of French cuisine, generally eval- . 
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uates only the notable and reserves judg- 
ment for three years. 

Unlike many of their French news- 
paper competitors (and like U.S. food 
critics), Gault and Millau consistently 
name names. If commenting on Max- 
im's, they avoid such coy evasions as "a 
well-known restaurant on the Rue Roy- 
ale." As a result, they sometimes face 
the fury of advertisers and libel suits. 
Of one establishment they recently 
wrote: "The fish soup was watery, the 
lobster brochette insipid ".. Only the 
máitre d'hótel had a smile on his face." 
The offending Marseille restaurant 
—appropriately named Le New York 
—lost not only customers but the libel 
suit as well. “We established the prin- 
ciple that journalists have a right to crit- 
icize restaurants by name just as movie 
critics and theater reviewers do with film 
and plays," gloats Co-Editor Millau. 

In fact, G. and M. has become so suc- 
cessful that it recently merged with the 
sophisticated travel monthly Connais- 
sance des Voyages. The change widened 
the magazine's range, but the tangiest 
parts of the confection remain the imag- 
inative attacks on taboos. One of the 
most controversial exposés knocked the 
venerable theory that wine must be 
stored horizontally in a temperature- 
controled cellar and opened several 
hours before serving time, the better to 
“breathe.” The skeptical editors exposed 
cases of a costly Bordeaux to 14 differ- 
ent temperatures and locales, including 
windows and radiators. They even 
stashed several cases in the trunk of a 
car, then bumped all over Paris with 
their bottles. Weeks later a team of as- 
sembled oenophiles drew the corks. 
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Dubious Battler 


THE ALL-AMERICAN BOY 
Directed and Written by 
CHARLES EASTMAN 


.. A white fighter without j 
bilities is not reliable,” says EE 
Manager Ariel Van Daumee, *A mio 
dle-class white son of a bitch without 
goals will usually break your heart." He 
knows his boy. Vic Bealer (Jon Voight) 
fights heavyweight, talks about going to 
the nationals and getting to the Olym- 


VOIGHT IN ALL-AMERICAN BOY 
Hopes like pocket money. 


pics, even turning pro. He has the equip- 
ment to do it, too. Blond and tall and 
blue-eyed, Vic is the kind of guy people 
like to pin hopes on; he is the young 
man of vast promise in whom the con- 
fidence of others is so eagerly invested. 
Vic needs high hopes like he needs 
pocket money, and he uses them just as 
casually. Everyone seems to recognize 
this, not only his manager but also his 
girl friend Janelle (E.J. Peaker). She has 
become pregnant by him, has left town 
to have the child, and tells him with 
some accuracy, “You're the most pathet- 
ic person I've ever met. Because you 
could be so much and you won't be any- 
thing." Still, she loves him because she, 
like everyone else, expects and invites 
the kind of lurking, perennial disap- 
pointment that Vic Bealer can ensure. 
The All-American Boy 1S à funny, 
wily, eccentric and inventive movie 
about dead ends and dubious dreams. 
opportunities lost and responsibilities 
evaded. Director-Writer Charles East- 
man (best known previously 85 the au- 


His Name is 
Today 


"We are guilty of many 
errors and many faults, 
butour worst crime is 
abandoning the children, 
neglecting the fountain 
of life. Many of the things 
we need can wait. The 
Child cannot. Right now 
is thetime his bones are 
being formed, his blood 
is being made and his 
senses are being devel- 
oped. To him we cannot 
answer, 'Tomorrow'. His 


Nov 


nameis Today'. 


Gabriela Mistral 
Nobel Prize-winning. 
Poet from Chile 


Support 
UNICE 
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thor of the screenplay for Little Faus 

P in the charac- 
and Big Halsey) evokes, 1n : 
ter of Vic, the kind of wary protagonist 
whose abdication of personal d 
bility made anti-heroes out of Dean an 
Brando, Fonda and Hopper. The film 
builds to a crazy, disorganized hillside 
ceremony in which the entire town of 
Buddy, Calif., comes to cheer its boy Vic 
off to the nationals. Vic sees it all as a 
shuck, refuses to go and hits the road 
out of town, pursued by his new fiancee 
Drenna Valentine (Anne Archer), who 
talks very sincerely in movie-magazine 
captions: “And the dumb part IS I real- 
ly do understand and don't really ex- 
pect you to jump on any white horse 
and carry me off...” 

Having adopted the Dean-Brando 
mold, Eastman then cracks it. He nev- 
er takes advantage of his characters, 
never looks down on them or their poor- 
est dreams. Yet he does make it clear 
that Vic's accurate reading of the situ- 
ation—why should he assume the bur- 
den of anyone's ambitions but his own? 
—is also a dodge. His idea of freedom 
is a sort of emotional cop-out, a yearn- 
ing not so much to find something as to 
be away from everything. In this most 
of all, Eastman suggests, Vic is the all- 
American boy. 

Odd Nuances. Eastman has a 
quirkish, distinctly personal tone that 
goes coy once in a while, as in a la- 
bored double-entendre exchange be- 
tween Vic and a black woman (Rosa- 
lind Cash) over the installation of a car 
radio (“Do you want it in the front or 
in the back?"). But the movie is also 
full of humor, melancholy and some daz- 
zling film making. This is Eastman’s 
first film as a director, but he dem- 
onstrates considerable sophistication, a 
feeling for textures and odd nuances. 
One long scene in a gym—empty at 
first, then slowly filling with fighters 
doing exercises—is as carefully con- 
trolled and lovely as a fugue. It is char- 
acteristic of Eastman that the sounds 
of the gym—a jump rope skipping 
against the floor, a bag being punched 
hard in irregular rhythm, the bursts of 
quick breath from the athletes—mingle 
with a Gregorian chant issuing, pre- 
sumably, from upstairs. The place is 
called, after all, the New Avenue Walk- 
up Gym and Cultural Center. It could 
be a sort of royal court for the kind of 
kingdom Eastman creates, whimsical 
but not cute, tinctured with a sort of like- 
ly absurdity. 

Filmed in 1970, The All-American 

Boy is being released after a great deal 
_ ef infighting during which it acquired a 

‘leper-like reputation in the trade. The 

: pu hed screenplay (Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux; $6.50) disclosed that, fully re- 
alized, the film would have een 

siderably longer and rather less obli one 

Vic would have been blessed and Ed 

by occasional shafts of self-knowledge 

As it 1s, Voight's performance consists 


of careful character shadings that can 


only add tone to a silhouette. In more 
‘concise roles, the supporting perfor- 
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E.J. PEAKER & VOIGHT 
Inviting disappointment. 


mances are sharper. Carol Androsky as 
Vic’s sister-in-law, who seems to dwell 
in the middle of some lunatic serenity; 
Art Metrano as Vic’s anxious brother- 
in-law Jay David Swooze (“Just a for- 
mal handshake will be just fine for me, 
thanks”); E.J. Peaker as the imperious 
Janelle; and Anne Archer as the fetch- 
ing but deadening Drenna—all these are 
especially. noteworthy out of a large and 
shrewdly chosen cast. Each nicely com- 
plements the excellences ofa distinctive, 
gifted movie. a Jay Cocks 


Quick Cuts 


ENGLAND MADE ME is extracted— 
painfully—from a 1935 Graham Greene 
novel about moral and political deca- 
dence in Germany before World War 
IL The excellent Peter Finch appears 
as a brassbound industrialist named 
Krogh who traffics with the Nazis to sus- 
tain and increase his fortune. Michael 
York, who apparently wandered in from 
Cabaret still wearing his costume, im- 
personates the brother of Krogh's mis- 
tress (Hildegard Neil). There is much 
solemn and oblique conversation about 
impending crises, and the feeling pre- 
vails that the director, Peter Duffell, was 
rather too impressed with The Damned. 
There is, however, a splendid supporting 


. performance by-Michael Hordern as a 


quintessentially seedy journalist. If only 
the movie asa whole were as echt Greene 
as Hordern's characterization. 


THE INHERITOR. Bart Cordell (Jean 
Paul Belmondo), scion, as the mystery 
magazines used to put it, ofa wealthy in- 
dustrialist, suspects foul play in his fa- 
ther’s recent death. He enlists the aid 
of a private detective, plus journalists on 
his father’s newsmagazine and his own 
executive lackeys to get to the roots of 
the problem. The roots, not surprisingly 
are rotten with corruption, and lead to 
an international consortium headed by 
an Italian businessman who had some- 
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If novelty were enough to su 
movie, The Triple Echo could go fir} 
novelty is about all it has. Direc) 
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ing the oddness of the script belini 
that he never really takes advantz 
it. The. movie is never weird cri 
enough, never frightening or sue 
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Sample some of 
that famous, warm- 
hearted Australian 
hospitality en route. 
Whets the appetite 
for things to come. 
Comfortable? There’s 
only one answer. 
Over the last 50 years | 
Qantas has learned | 
more about comfortable 
long-distance flying than 
anyone else. Had to! 
Qantas flies the world from 
a country thousands and 
thousands of miles 
from anywhere. 


Call your travel agent, 
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LEE KRASNER: 
From Disciple to Individualist 


"Pollination" (1968) 


"Peacock" (1973) 
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Pollock’s work, she doled out paintin 
at a careful pace, consulted endlessly 
with lawyers and galleries. Critic Har 
old Rosenberg once credited her vitis 
"almost singlehandedly forcing up the 
prices for contemporary American art." 
She lives comfortably now on Man- 
hattan's East Side, but beyond a weak- 
ness for fur coats, she takes little interest 
in her latter-day wealth. What Occupies 
her is the determination to reassert her 
artistic individuality. True, she went 
through a spell of working in Pollock's 
manner, and even adopted a yariant of 
his famous drip technique (a quick flip of 
the wrist that produces a delicate stacca- 
to of paint). More recently, she has 
struck loose’ not only in color but in 
shape. Pollination (1968) derives from 
childhood memories and the vacant lots 


WILFRED ZOGBAUM 


KRASNER & POLLOCK (1950) 
Emphatic as a subway ad. 


she used to walk across to school, bright 
with dandelions and buttercups. 

Her latest work is totally free of Pol- 
lock’s tortured line. Peacock (1973) is as 
emphatic as a subway ad, authoritative 
as a Matisse chasuble. The splintered 
fan, the quizzical black beak have noth- 
ing much to do with peacocks—Kras- 
ner’s titles are afterthoughts—but they 
have an irresistible gaiety. : 

Essentially, Lee Krasner at 65 is a 
woman in search of (and finding) a self 
that she gave away fora time for her hus- 
band’s sake—a sacrifice she does not re- 
gret. These days she likes to quote from 


TS. Eliot’s Quartets: 


We shall not cease from ae 
And the end of all our exploring 
Will be to arrive where we started 


the place for the first time. 
And know the p f ETN 


On a volume of 87,111,633 shares, the 
New York Stock Exchange Composite 
closed at 56.51, down 1.10 for the week 
ending Nov. 9. The Dow Jones 30 stock 
industrial average was 908.41, down 
26.87; Standard & Poor’s 500 stock in- 
dex was 105.30, down 1.77. Among sig- 
nificant N.Y.s.E. stocks: 


Stock High low Close Change 
Allied Chem... 46 .. 41Vs.. 4334..— 1 
Alum Co Am.. 74⁄4.. 7034.. 71Vs..—4VÀ 


Amer Airlines.. 12%.. 11%.. 12Vs..— % 
Am Brands.... 36%.. 35 .. 36V5..-- % 
Am Can...... 29 .. 27%.. 28%..— h 
Am Motors 9A.. 8% 8%..— % 
Al Scliercteleverstere 49%.. 48 .. 48%..— 4 
Anac Cop.... 27⁄2.. 23⁄4.. 2334.. —3'A 
Avon Prod.... 94⁄4.. 88%.. 89 ..+ Va 
Beth Steel.... 33!4.. 31 .. 32%..+ % 
Boeing....... 20 .. 18%.. 18%..—1% 


Burling Ind.... 31⁄2.. 29%.. 30⁄2.. + V4 
Burroughs. . ..250%..239 ..241%.—11 . 
Cater Trac.... 69⁄4.. 65%.. 68%.. +1% 


Champ Intl.... 18%.. 17⁄2.. 18%..— % 
Chrysler...... 22⁄2.. 20 .. 20%..-—1% 
Clark Equip... 49%.. 49⁄2.. 49%..— VÀ 
Control Data.. 44 .. 40⁄2.. 42 ..—17$ 


Dow Chem.... 59%.. 55%.. 55%..—3¥% 
DuPont....... 181%..1692..170"%..—8 

Eastern Air... 8 .. 734.. 8 .. None 
East Kodak...13214..12754.. 12794 .. — 2A 
El Paso N G.. 16%.. 143A.. 1434.. — VA 


Exxon. ...... 96⁄2.. 912.. 93 .. None 
Ford Motor... 51 .. 47V... 48 ..—3'À 
Gen Dynam... 28%.. 22%.. 27 .. +1% 
Gen Elec..... 6794.. 62⁄4.. 66%..+2% 
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Greyhound... 15 .. 14%.. 14%..+ VY 
Gulf Oil...... 2334... 222.. 23) ..-b A 
IBM. cee eens 285% ..275 278%..— % 
Int Hary...... 31%... 28%.. 285$.. —2'À 
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Int Paper..... 50⁄2.. 48%2.. 4834..—1 

Int Tel & Tel.. 3434.. 32 .. 33Y$..-r % 
Johns Man.... 2134.. 20Ys.. 20%..—1% 
Kraftco. ..... 24A... 4278. .H-1Và 
Kresge SS.... c 35%.. 35%... =V% 
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Lockheed 5%. 6 + r 
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McD Doug 17⁄4.. 17¥%2..-1% 
Merck Co 85Vs.. 87%2..+1 

OMe eaves cee 84%.. 84%..—4 

Mobil Oil 56%.. 56%%..—-1% 
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Occid Pet. 10%.. 10%..+ % 
Owens Ill 40 40s.. — 12 
Pac Gas & El. 24%.. 24⁄4.. — V 
Pan Am....-- S& 9 éVa. i A 
Penn Cen..... 34.. 2 34..- rA 
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Philip Morris..114 ,.111%..111%..—2% 


Polaroid. ..... 95 .. 86%.. 88 ..-7% 
Proc Gam....10434.. 9912..101T4.. —1'A 
RCA Scene vA IE OE Rr 2S ono Al 
Reyn Ind. .... 46V... A45... 45%... — 
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View of America 


As a successful photographer, Da- 
vid Plowden, 41, has crisscrossed the 
U.S. on assignments from magazines, 
book publishers and the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads. His favorite subjects, he says, 
are “our heroic machines and the great 
though often anonymous examples of 
our building art." Two years ago, the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington 
sifted through a decade of Plowden's 
work and organized a show of 75 re- 
markable black-and-white photos. Now 
these same pictures have been collected 
in a handsomely designed and printed 
paperbound book entitled The Hand of 
Man on America (Chatham Press; 
$5.95). In a subtle, ironic way, Plowden's 
shots tell more about the nation and its 
manifest values than reams of reports, 
plans and environmental statements. 
Plowden starts innocently enough 
by depicting the vast sweep of prairie 
spaces, made human—and eloquent 
—by scattered farmhouses and fences. 
Man’s hand is clearly benevolent there. 
Soon another marvelous photo captures 
a church on a cross-crowned hill. De- 
Spite its almost biblical overtones, the 
_ Scene is catapulted into the present by 
_ the true nature of the crosses—actually 
a telegraph pole and a highway sign 
- —and by adjacent State Highway No. 
7, apparently a road to nowhere. Which 
— is really the more important, the photo 
- seems toask, road or church? 
5 The book continues with, examples 
_ Of the everyday scenes that hardly any- 
. One stops to notice: a defacing web of 
^ pone and clan wires across Cal- 
ornia's loyely Owens Valley, an empt 
par king behind a bla een aed 
ie theatér in Paramus, N.J., an ugly car- 
wash building in Lorain, Ohio. Each 
= phóto is as carefully composed as a 
- painting by Edward Hopper, and dis- 
appointment clearly shows in each. 
à : 


Turning to the great achievements of the 
ast, Plowden finds little consolation. 
he splendid ferries and mighty iron 

bridges that he loves to photograph are 

obsolescent and vanishing. In Lordville, 

N.Y., he shows a once proud but now de- 

caying house by some railroad tracks; it 

serves as a melancholy reminder of a 

grander and gentler era. 

Plowden’s cumulative point seems to 
be that carelessness and mobility have 
become the great American character- 
istics at the expense of beauty, perma- 
nence, humanity. He sums up his atti- 
tudes in a picture of the Statue of Liberty 
with its back turned on a desolate scene 
in Jersey City. 


Leaking Electricity 


Schoolteacher John. Miller and -a 
neighbor were painting Millers barn 
roof at his farm near Lucasville, Ohio. 
Wham! The neighbor was almost 
knocked off his aluminum ladder by an 
electric shock. In the town of Franklin 
Furnace, Farmer C.B. Ruggles' son was 
riding his pony when—whap!—he and 


the animal were jolted, apparently by . 


electrical charges in the metallic parts 
of the bridle and stirrups. A housewife 
in Lucasville turned on the tap to do 
the dishes—and zap! 

The source of the troubles is the Ohio 
Power Co.’s new "extra-high-voltage" 
(765,000-volt) transmission line through 
southern Ohio. It is radiating so pow- 
erful an electromagnetic field that an un- 
connected fluorescent tube would light 


- Up. It is all very spectacular, but res- 


idents are not amused. 
Utilities, on the other hand, are en- 


thusiastic. They hail the 765-kilovolt . 


line as one of their industry's great new 
developments; The lines not only carry, 


up to 50% more electrical power than 


conventional 345-kv. or 500-k v... lines, 
but also lose much less energy in trans- 
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Shocking Clotheslines, Ina]. 
survey, 18 families living negl. 
Power Co.’s line reported being shif, 
by touching farm machinery, wires} 
es or even damp clothesline ] 
women complained of shocks ret: 
while on the toilet. Other com 
were bad TV reception and the sz 
sound of the electrical discharg S 
C.B. Ruggles, whose farm is split t4 
line: *You'd swear we were living 
a waterfall.” 

While all this is annoying, te 
apparently another, even more re 
able effect of the 765-kv. lines. Ss 
gles: “I’ve noticed that corn wn 
ture under the line. The ears B 
but they won't mature, and M 
chop them up for silage. In g : 
book on the subject, Power y Al 
(Oxford University Press; $ M 
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In the 8th century the 
Vikings scoured the 
seas and raided far- 
flung villages and 
towns. Their 
immensely seaworthy, 
boats were about 23 
meters long, built 
with the best 
shipbuilding 
techniques of the 
day. The brave Norse 
seamen decorated the 
bows and sterns of 
their boats with 
designs of fierce 
dragons, symbols 
much admired and 
feared. One poet 
compared the ships to 
“wading dragons.” The 
Vikings sailed these oaken 
dragons with such great 
skill that they could journey 


in ; EENE ; : i 
ene ; S. p R EE a to far-distant lands. They 

1 ; sa 5 uk E: navigated by observing with 
Thesis, y i ue AO ‘ SENS E 7 simple instruments the 
hocks eig E d ME "MEE S p Rag positions of the sun and the 

T Snnt stars, and it is now generally 
discharge $ believed that they voyaged as far 
m is split: as America more than once. 


vere living S c 
LL World-famous Japanese 
FUJITSU shipbuilding companies 
Es have been employing 
electronics since they were first 
developed. Shipbuilding engineers 
input all kinds of ocean weather 
E ; : E conditions into computers that 
The History of VL! eR lee determine which structures and 
Communications (as iv gd SS materials will endure the most 
n CR Ee La eee stress. On-board computer- 
nan | n p ut ROS eke , eee controlled equipment permits remote 
; : gh a ca estar nae Nh: control of the main engine and 
" [c ce Abd eua des IE automatic operation of both the 
Into de ; m 1X X main and secondary engines. And 
QS CE EQ MOM oce automatic warning and recording 
row QUA Se NNI IS devices continuously monitor engine 
3 dade ; ^k conditions. Computerized automation. 
Eliminating engine room woes while 
insuring safe navigation on crowded 
sea routes. 


Fujitsu... attuned to the wisdom of 
the past, creating today's world, - 
building for the future. $ 


FUJITSU LIM 


ETI Communications and 


Prop ete tel Marunouchi, Tokyo, J 
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There are many good cars today. There 
are even some in which this feature or 
that is superb. 

But one or two outstanding features 
do not make a great car. It is the sum total 
of all characteristics that counts. 

Judged in this way, a Mercedes-Benz 
stands comparison with any car you can 
buy. 

Progress is technology = 
not sheet metal. 


Mercedes-Benz emphasizes the car under 
the skin — because first and foremost, an 
automobile is a machine. Its performance 


The safety lock, which prevents the door 
from springing open or jamming shut. 


can make your driving life safer and easier; 
its appearance cannot 
For instance, a car should not sud- 
denly dart to the right or left in gusty side- 
winds. And a Mercedes doesn't. It reacts 
— gently to that “slamming” effect, deviating 
only gradually from its path. 
- Contributing factors: A low center of 
_ gravity; a wide track; a long wheelbase; 
balanced distribution of axle loads; aero- 
- dynamically sound body design. 


Quick reflexes in a crisis. 


b The car must obey the driver, not the other 
|  —wayaround- especiallyin a sudden emer- 
__ gency. The reflexes of a Mercedes are en- 
gineeredtobeas quick, as alertas possible. 

. The engineering formula includes a 

he diagonal swing-axle witt independent 
wheel Suspension, precisely located wheels 


e 
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Mercedes-Benz . 
agrees with its competitors: 
You should drive their cars before 
you drive a Mercedes-Benz, 


and tenacious roadholding. Firm suspen- 
sion with gas-filled shock absorbers to 
prevent pitching. Anti-dive control to re- 
tard "nose-dive" in hard braking. Recircu- 
lating ball steering to eliminate the need 
for constant steering corrections. And a 
built-in steering shock absorber; it helps 
muffle the effects of bumpy roads before 
they can reach your hands on the wheel. 


Buy a Mercedes-Benz 
and buy 30 years’ worth 
of work on safety. 


Mercedes safety is not tacked on. It com- 
prises more than 100 design features and 
fittings, carefully integrated into a total 
safety design. 

From the rigid “safety cell’ body shell 
to a deformable instrument panel, built to 
yield under impact in progressive stages. 
From a laminated glass windscreen to 
patented safety locks on every door. 

You will find four safety design fea- 
tures in the steering system alone. Pad- 
ded steering wheel hub, impact absorber, 
telescopic column, and a steering box 
placed well behind the front axle. 


Many:cars boast 
comfort unsurpassed — 
when they're parked. 


Automobile comfortis an exacting science, 
not just a matter of cushions and carpets. 

What good are the softestseats when 
you squirm with a backache after a few 
hours? What's the use of a pushbutton 
radio if you can't hear it at 100 km/h? 
What's the point of elegant interior styling 
if you switch off the headlights instead of 
the wipers while driving at night? 


A Mercedes is painstakingly 
engineered for driving comfort, 
even on marathon journeys, 


With seats you can sitin comfortably after 
six hours. Quiet conversation, even at 
180 km/h. And functional placement of 
every control, — ' 


Mercedes-Benz 


3 The secret ingredient nei, | 
ercedes-Benr: conscienig el | 
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The Rolex Lady-Datejust 
is beautifully feminine. 
Fit for a princess, not for a 
plunge of 2735 fathoms. 
But, in fact, it’s made in 
exactly the same way as 
the big, tough Rolex 
Oysters for men. 
Give a Lady-Datejust to 
a woman and she's unlikely 
to ask if it's indestructible, 
though she'll appreciate its 
secret strength, if you tell 
her about it. She'll appreci- 
ate, without being told, 
that it will look beautiful on |: 
her wrist any time of night | 
or day: with tweeds, with 
silk or just her own smooth, | 
bare arm. ae i 4 NES p 
When our craftsmen design- Then, inside the little Oyster, 
ed the Lady-Datejust they de- they fit a rotor self-winding 
cided that the only change they Perpetual movement: so accu- 
should make was one of size. It rate that it has been officially 
takes them a year to make each certified as a Chronometer. 
one. We have many letters sent to 
First, they take a solid block us at Geneva which describe 
of 18ct. gold or surgical stain- amazing experiences our 
less steel. Then they carveit,in watches have successfully en- 
a series of 162 separate opera- dured. So far, none of these 
tions, into a perfect, small shell letters has come from a woman. 
—the smallest, seamless Rolex Yet a Lady-Datejust would 
Oyster case. _ resist rough treatment just as 
Next, they fit the special, ^ successfully as the Rolex worn 
patented winding crown, which bya British explorer who wrote 
actually screws down onto the to us from the Congo: 
case, rather like a submarine “We — some Bakonjo tribes- 
hatch, so the interior is perma- 
nently sealed. 
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Pictured: The Rolex Lady-Da tejust. Available 
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She probably doesnt realise that her 
ich is guaranteed to 272 fathoms. 


. A 7 cele 
in 18ct. gold or stainless steel, with matching bra 
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| at the watch to discoveripren svi 
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ment I put it on my wristin pin ship 
shop.” F 
At once small, beaut | 
perfectly accurate, the Me pus 
Lady-Datejust i$ virtually a 
destructible too. 
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apacitad- E- 
ve had I 
ne of my Mer Sugar 

then lock rhe5200-ton Cuban freighter Jmias 


: n swinging idly at anchor be- 
Tiscover ro locks in the Panama Canal 
ethe Poss Throughout that time a U.S. 
brokentlepliceman in a tiny launch has cir- 
naff $ drip with unceasing vigilance. 
CUlth arte scene is part of an inter- 
ke toknijinal legal tangle that involves 
; the only E politics, diplomacy, a violent 
- v. aad howls from all sides directed 
hich 
WHICH OP} US. and the federal judge who is 
through: posible for the launch's vigil. 
n. I didu Tte mess began during the military 
2 mw of Chilean President Salva- 
fl the n ire Gossens. During the coup, 
wrist nifio ship left Valparaíso so quickly 
M had no time to put ashore 
m an cranes that were being used 
qutifulay M sugar, The Cuban captain's 
he Role! Es ss vessel was 
| i ng €d before escaping to 
ually cuban ship laden with sug- 
inch © Havana before it made 


5. In each instanc ile’ 
h C e 
hii cried fou], y Tiu 


is ! ; t contended that 
il 7 to io 18,000 metric ens 
5 Rhad Midi the Allende govern- 
Me Put!" Advance, If the sugar 


: min i j 
Ws 8, Said the Junta, then 
owed $8,000,000, including 


i “triage. Chilean law- 
Mor the cet the U.S. District 
nal Zone seeking at- 

PS as they sailed 
8e Guthrie Crowe 
E i authorities just 
à © sugar-bearing 
ent was Simply ap- 

© next Cuban ship 
S eanwhile, in the 


Viet captai 
eliver s ain had 
€, and 


es 


us cargo of 
4 similar legal 


IMPOUNDED CUBAN SHIP INPANAMA CANAL ZONE WHILE LAWYERS AND DIPLOMATS WRANGLE 


Seizures in the canal are not uncom- 
mon: the Cuban and Soviet ships were 
the 17th and 18th to be impounded this 
year under the legal theory that the pres- 
ence of the property confers jurisdiction 
on the U.S. Zone court. In accordance 
with admiralty law, such actions can be 
ordered. on behalf of claimants who 
show an apparent debt of the shipown- 
er. The issue is then formally tried in 
court. Usually, however, the disputes are 
conventional commercial squabbles. 

This time a Havana paper was soon 
complaining about “the cynical mar- 
riage between Washington and the 
criminal fascist junta of Chile.” At a 
State Department hearing, lawyers for 
Cuba claimed that the nias is owned 
by the Castro government and is there- 
fore protected by the doctrine of sov- 
ereign immunity. In most cases involv- 
ing commercial cargo ships, a claim of 
immunity is not ruled upon until after a 
full trial. But Washington apparently de- 
cided that in view of the politics in- 
volved, discretion was the better part of 
precedent. The State Department ad- 
vised Crowe to let the /mías go. 

The court duly deferred to the dip- 
lomats, and the Cubans were delighted. 
The Russians meanwhile worked out a 
political face-saver by agreeing to de- 
liver to Peru for transshipment to Chile; 
their vessel was released. But last week, 
just before the Jmias would have sailed, 
the angry Chileans put up a required 
$25,000 appeal bond, and the case is now 
before the U.S. Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals. Thus at week's end the Imías 
was still stuck in the canal, where its 


in support of a demand t 
be removed from the C. 
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Legal Briefs 


> His brother was permanently par- 
alyzed from the neck down in a mo- 
torcycle accident, and Lester Zygman- 
jak, 23, had reached an agonizing 
decision. “I am here today to end your 
pain, George. Is that all right with you?” 
Lester asked. George nodded yes from 
his hospital bed, and Lester pulled a 
sawed-off shotgun from under his coat. 
“The next thing I knew I had shot him,” 
Lester told jurors in Freehold, NJ. as 
they considered murder charges against 
him. Last week, after 24 hours of de- 
liberation, they found Lester not guilty 
by reason of temporary insanity. They 
also found that he was now sane, and 
he left the court a free man. The ver- 
dict was in keeping with past practice: - 
in the U.S. in so-called mercy-killing 
cases defendants rarely get more than a 
light sentence and often not even that, — . 

» The idea seemed a natural. The 
Blackfeet Indian tribe, having full au- — 
thority over its affairs on the reserva- 
tion, would authorize the installation of — 
slot machines. White and red man alike 
could gamble away, and the tribe's cof- 
fers would fatten. But when the Palo- 
mino Bar on the edge of Glacier Na- 
tional Park put in four machines, a 
federal agent promptly confiscated the 
one-armed bandits. A tribal court issued 
a restraining order, and the whole thing 
wound up before Federal District Judge 
Russell Smith. *No doubt the Indian 
tribes were at one time sovereign, and 
even now the tribes are sometimes de- 
scribed as being sovereign," said 
judge. "The blunt fact, however, is 
an Indian tribe is sovereign ti 
tent that the United States 
be sovereign." And 
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Time Out 


Onstage, with her long arms and legs 
embracing the cello, her straw-colored 
hair falling over her shoulders, and her 
pink-cheeked English face radiating 
health and happiness, she looked a bit 
like Alice in Wonderland grown tO 
womanhood. That was one reason why 
Jacqueline du Pré emerged as the dar- 
ling of worldwide concert audiences 
while still in her early 20s. Another was 
the graceful and eloquently soulful way 
she played her cumbersome instrument. 
Her tone had an auburn glow, her phras- 
ing a masculine power, and her pro- 
gramming showed an equal devotion to 
old favorites (the Schumann and Saint- 
Saéns concertos) and interesting esoter- 
ica (the Delius concerto). She quickly 
took a place among the two or three fin- 
est cellists in the world. 

After she married Conductor-Pia- 
nist Daniel Barenboim in 1967, Jack- 
je's active career became almost frenet- 
ic. When she and Daniel were not 
performing together, they were jetting 
off separately to tour on different con- 
tinents, then rushing back home to Lon- 
don to be with each other. It did not 
seem all that unusual when Du Pré, in 
the summer of 1971, came down with 
what was described as nervous exhaus- 
tion and canceled all her concerts for 
the following season. 

Save for an occasional recording ses- 
sion and concert, however, the Du Pré 
careér never fully resumed. Last week 
the explanation came out. After exten- 


DU PRÉ WITH LEONARD BERNSTEIN (1967) 
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sive hospital tests late last month, doc- 
tors have determined that, at 28, Du Pré 
isa victim of multiple sclerosis. 

Will she play again? Even her doc- 
tors cannot answer for sure. What is 
known about multiple sclerosis is that 
itis a disease of the central nervous sys- 
tem that impairs sensation, motor func- 
tions and balance. What is not known 
is its cause or cure. Its crippling, par- 
alyzing and all too often fatal course 
— marked by alternating exacerbations 
and remissions—can be run in as few 
as three years or as many as 50. Hor- 
mones, especially of the cortisone type, 
can relieve acute symptoms during the 
early phases. By all odds, however, Du 
Pré’s career and very possibly her life 
will be cruelly curtailed. 

Du Pré has not performed in public 
since last February. Her last recording 
(cello and piano sonatas by Chopin and 
Franck, with Barenboim) was made two 
years ago. In order to spend more time 
with her, Barenboim recently canceled 
a one-month tour of the U.S., and plans 
to cut his foreign travel sharply in the 
future. 

The pair continue to take long 
walks, give parties and revel in private 
musical soirées with close friends. Back 
home from the hospital last week, Jack- 
ie was busy cooking and 'puttering. De- 
spite her gloomy prospects, she has been 
practicing regularly with the determined 
air of a woman who has merely taken 
some time out. Her friends and asso- 
ciates insist that this is literally the case. 
Says Record Producer and Family 
Friend Suvi Raj Grubb: “I know the girl. 
She'll play.” 


Mail-a-Disc 

There he is, between reels of the late 
show on TV, popping out from among 
the commercials for cars and permanent 
eyelashes— Boston Pops Conductor Ar- 
thur Fiedler, promoting a mail-order 
five-LP collection called 4 Library of 
the Greatest Musical Masterpieces. A 
twist of the dial and perched on a ledge 
overlooking Tuscan bell towers is Louis 
Prima delivering a husky-voiced hustle 
for a two-LP anthology of pop songs ti- 
tled Love. Italian Style. And isn't that 
—yes! It's Chubby Checker, coyly re- 
minding viewers that he “used to do a 
little thing called the twist.” Now Chub- 
by is doing a little thing called hawking 
an LP of The Greatest Hits of Rock "n' 
Roll. 

The songs are dusty, and in many 
cases so are the singers: Who remem- 
bers Frankie Fanelli’s Mala Femmana? 
With discount record outlets in most ma- 
jor cities, peddling warmed-over LP col- 
lections on TV would seem like a short 
cut to bankruptcy. Yet in two months 
Fiedler's two-minute pitch has sold over 
$1,000,000 worth of records. The Great- 
est Hits of Rock ‘n’ Roll has racked up 
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im Movement in the U.S. and Can- 
Ma heart attack; in Manhattan. 
Mspoken critic of the Viet Nam 
Bibbi Eisendrath led a successful 
pia 1961 to establish a Religious Ac- 
Centerin Washington, D.C. 
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Shallow Soul in Depth 


BOOM BOOM ROOM 
by DAVID RABE 


Boom Boom Room belongs to the 
modern mode of encounter drama. As 
a kind of existential soap opera it 
could be retitled “Chrissy Bumps into 
Life.” Chrissy (Madeline Kahn) is a 
dumb, pitiable, wistful lump of human- 
ity. She encounters people who, if they 
were objects, would be found rusting 
away in the town dump. It is the 
fashionable conviction of many young 
playwrights, including David Rabe, that 
the planet is currently populated by 
lesbians, homosexuals, sadistic drunks, 
incestuous fathers, maternal vultures 
and men with the ingrained instincts 
of rapists. 

Chrissy meets them all. She, of 
course, is a character symbolically 
known as “poor little me”—alone, afraid 


FRIEDMAN—ABELES 


KAHN & FRIEND IN BOOM BOOM 
Poor little me. ‘ 


and searching for identity (“I got no 
self’). In the end, she opts for the ni- 
hilistic anonymity of being a topless go- 
go dancer in a big city. 

On the basis of this evidence it would 
be easy to kiss off the play as just an- 
other sample of faddist effluvia. But 
Rabe has more gravity and force than 
that, as he has shown in his Viet Nam 
plays, Sticks and Bones and The Basic 
Training of Pavlo Hummel. He has a 
wildly exhilarating, surrealistic humor 


that has not been exhibited in the U.S. ' 


theater since Edward Albee wrote The 
Sandbox, Zoo Story and An American 
Dream. He has a painful awareness of fa- 
milial alienation, a kind of psychic 
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wound that will not heal. His last play, a 
disaster, was significantly titled The Or- 
phan. Finally there is a sense of vocation 
about the man, that sturdy-ox effort and 
noble seriousness that O’Neill brought to 
the.task of fashioning drama. 

This last quality has inspired his 
cast. Everyone is splendid, and Made- 
line Kahn gives a performance in depth 
ofan intrinsically shallow soul that is al- 
most certain to net her a Tony Award 
nomination. What animates the new 
theater management at Manhattan’s 
Lincoln Center—whose first production 
this is—is love of the U.S. playwright, es- 
pecially the young playwright of prom- 
ise in his tough apprenticeship years. In 
offering that nourishing brand of love, 
Lincoln Center’s new producer Joseph 
Papp has no peer. a T.E. Kalem 


Yoo-Hoo, Boo-Hoo 


MOLLY 
A Musical 


At a time when advanced military 
technology is rendering certain tradi- 
tional weapons obsolete, Broadway con- 
tinues to rely on older and older bombs. 
The latest nostalgia dud is Molly. 

Everything that could possibly go 
wrong with a show has gone wrong with 
this musical. The score sticks in your 
ear like wax. The lyrics consist of dit- 
ties that a fifth-grader would not dare 
to pass in to his English teacher. The 
star (Kay Ballard) spins through her 
numbers like a treadless tank. She lacks 
the remotest trace of that sweetly en- 
veloping maternal musk with which 
Gertrude Berg so winningly invested her 
creation, Molly Goldberg, in the vastly 
popular radio and TV serials spanning 
the years 1929-1954. Alan Arkin has di- 
rected the show the way a bartender jig- 
gles a martini shaker, apparently hop- 
ing that agitation will pass for action. 
As for the Great Depression during 
which Molly ostensibly takes place, 
traces of it are visible on the brows of 
the audience, but it effectively eludes 
the men who wrote the show’s much- 
doctored but uncured book. 

When things get messed up on this 
scale, the real trouble is rooted in the ini- 
tial conception ofa show. Molly obvious- 
ly hoped to capitalize on the large Jew- 
ish theatergoing audience in the New 
York area by offering that audience 
homey ethnic humor. While ethnic hu- 
mor is indestructible, it goes through 
varying phases. The cozy gemütlich at- 
mosphere that originally made Molly 
Goldberg a household charmer is simply 
not in the air we breathe now. The cur 
rent vogue in Jewish humor is pinpoi 
ed in the astringent, highly se 
scious comic imagination of a 
Roth. Better they should 
Portnoy’s Complaint 
though nostalgia itain't 
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Variously Notable 


CHRISTIE MALRY'S 

OWN DOUBLE-ENTRY 

by 8.5. JOHNSON 

185 pages. Viking. $5.95. . 


Just as accountants use the double- 
entry system to order wildly diverse as- 
sets and liabilities, so this novel draws up 
a balance sheet on everyday life. Its hero, 
Christie Malry, scratches the essential 
formula on a London wall: “Debit them, 
credit me! Account settled!" 

Christie starts by assessing minor 
annoyances. Being "virtually forced to 
join" a union at his job is worth £.60, for 
example. To get due recompense for that 
and other slights, he destroys an impor- 
tant business letter, an act he values at 
£6. His accounts soon grow more com- 
plicated, and Malry’s figures mount ac- 
cordingly. To help make up for “social- 
ism not being given a chance” (debit: 
£311,398), he dumps cyanide into a lo- 
cal reservoir, killing 20,000 Londoners 
(credit: £26,622.7). As the plot pro- 
gresses, Christie’s ledgers carry forward 
an ever larger debt that society owes 
him. 

All this might sound grim in outline. 
But Author B.S. Johnson balances it 
with compassion and a humor that is al- 
ternately wry and ribald. Christie’s ad- 
ventures, whether in a bank, confection- 
ery factory, or bed, are all double- 
entries. Action and futility, joy and grief, 
pique and nobility—everything counts, 
everything matters. Debit boredom, 
credit Johnson! A remarkable little 
book. 


THE LAST NIGHT AT THE RITZ 
by ELIZABETH SAVAGE 
245 pages. Little, Brown. $6.95. 


“When Gay and I first met we 
talked a lot about death, as the 
young will, and were much moved 
by lines about sorrow and early loss 
—ah, many a time we wept for Ado- 
nais. But we don’t talk about it 
much any more—I mean, what’s to 
say?” The voice belongs to a New 
England woman, variously marked 
by love, marriage, friendship, drink 
and (of course) intimations of mor- 
tality that come, as Auden put it, 
like sounds of thunder at a picnic. 

She is what used to be called a 

lady, though not so much of a lady 
as her best friend Gay. They both 
e young during World War Il 
when college boys sang “You can 
easily tell she's not my mother 
cause my mother's 49.” This is a 
novel about then and now mostly in 
Boston, about women with charac- - 
ter and brains and what happens to 
them, about marriage, about the 
, wear and tear of living, about the 
Moose and aspirations of a gener- 
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ELIZABETH SAVAGE 


ation that endured to see its values—not 
well defended but well believed in—de- 
rided across the generation gap. The 
genre is women’s fiction, and the book 
lapses occasionally into Jargon and sen- 
timentality. But in a very short compass, 
with extraordinary deftness, humor and 
a rueful shrewdness edging toward wis- 
dom, it rises above genre to something 
not unlike small genius. “ Nowadays, ev- 
eryone knows a little something about 
the mind," thinks the lady, "though it 
doesn't seem to have helped as much as 
one could wish." And that's true too. 


DOG TAGS 
by STEPHEN BECKER 
307 pages. Random House. $6.95. 


Stephen Becker's seventh novel con- 
tains the intentions of at least three 
books. 

Script A: the classic American war 
novel. Becker introduces his protagonist 
Benny Beer, a New York tailor's son in 
a corporal's uniform, straggling alone 
across a World War II battlefield in Ger- 
many. Later, as Dr. Beer, Benny turns up 
in Korea; enduring 2/4 years in a Chi- 
nese prison camp. Here Becker is at his 
most persuasive as storyteller and 
moralist. 

Script B: the classic Jewish novel, 
right down to the big wedding scene. 
Like most 20th century heroes, Benny is 
allowed to be epic only in bed. Alas, he 
picks a kind of Marjorie Morningstar. 

Script C: the classic male-meno- 
pause novel. Hunkering down in a coun- 
try setting very much like Becker’s own 
western Massachusetts, Doc Beer be- 
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THE FIRST DEADLY SIN 
by LAWRENCE SANDERS 
566 pages. Putnam. $8.95 
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food supply consisted of only a few or- 
anges and lemons, some fortified bread 
and glucose packed aboard the raft. 

After nine days they had to abandon 
the raft and squeeze aboard Lucette’s 9- 
ft. fiber-glass dinghy. Using a makeshift 
sail and guided by stars, the dangerously 
overloaded craft headed north across the 
equator, where Robertson hoped to in- 
tercept the shipping lanes to Panama. 

Robertson began to catch fish, using 
a homemade spear fashioned from gad- 
getry in his wife's sewing basket. Oblig- 
ing sea turtles, apparently attracted to 
the dinghy in hopes of mating with it, 
added to the larder. They also enabled 
Lyn, a nurse by profession, to adminis- 
ter turtle-oil enemas to restore bowel 
movements. Finally, after 37 days at sea, 
the six castaways were picked up by a 
passing Japanese tuna boat. 

To survive in the face of such great 
odds, they clearly needed more than just 
luck. Robertson had learned about the 
sea in his younger days in the merchant 
marine. His wife had essential medical 
training. They were also an extremely 
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close-knit group with a will to live. Oc- 
casional fierce bickering did break out. 
In this bestselling book, Robertson's un- 
derstated narrative compellingly re- 
cords it all with suitable Scots reserve. 


SAINT JACK 
by PAULTHEROUX 
247 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $5.95. 


On the whole, pimping probably 
should have as little to say for itself as 
possible, but Paul Theroux's newest nov- 
el makes a provocative case to the con- 
trary. Jack Flowers, an overage Ameri- 
can drifter beached in Singapore, tells 
the tale: the ribald apologia of a do- 
gooder who makes vice the arena of his 
somewhat special virtue. By pandering 
to other people's passions, Jack figures, 
he has saved “many fellers from harm 
and many girls from brutes." As for the 
act itself, Jack is old-fashioned enough 
to assume that everyone can agree on its 
proper dimensions. 

But tastes change, even in the Singa- 
pore of the '60s. Jack discovers that ex- 
hibitionism, sadism and much, much 
more are in demand. When he refuses to 
pander to such tastes, he feels the first 
flush of sainthood. Theroux's title is teas- 
ingly ambiguous. Is it merely an ironic 
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claim for Jack or a portentous comment 
on the corruption of the modern world? 
The book is clever, but its consistent fa- 
cetiousness allows the author to avoid 
facing a basic fact: however one chooses 
to view it, in pimping there is always one 
party who gets a raw deal. 


BEULAH LAND 
by LONNIE COLEMAN 
495 pages. Doubleday. $8.95. 


This fat package is about several 
generations of Southerners, black and 
white, living on a plantation called Beu- 
lah Land (1820 to 1861 et seq.), the name 
being borrowed from a quotation in Zsa- 
iah. It tells of a land truly flowing with 
milk, honey—and miscegenation. The 
author has been a playwright (Next of 
Kin) as well as a minor novelist, and his 
dialogue demonstrates an admirable 
ability to leave out the unnecessary clut- 
ter that so often drowns sofa-stuffed his- 
toricals in sobs and expostulations. His 
descriptive powers, though, do not rise to 
such simple things as a squirrel hunt ora 
day’s lazy fishing in the local creek. 

When Beulah Land's paperback 
rights were sold last year for a (then) 
near-record-breaking $800,000, the deal 
was made much of in the world of pub- 
lishing which goes on forlornly hoping 
that cash and quality must somehow be 
linked. Coleman was naturally hailed as 
a new Margaret Mitchell. One might, as 
accurately, compare Gone With the 
Wind to War and Peace. 


SAILS OF HOPE 

The Secret Mission of Christopher Columbus 
by SIMON WIESENTHAL 

248 pages. Macmillan. $5.95. 


Was Columbus a Jew? Was his expe- 
dition to the Indies actually a search for 
the lost tribes of Israel? Such questions 
—never satisfactorily answered—are 
asked in this compact, fascinating, exas- 
perating reinterpretation of Columbus’ 
mission. The author is Simon Wiesen- 
thal, head of the Vienna Documentation 
Center, which meticulously tracked 
down Adolf Eichmann as well as more 
than 1,000 other Nazi war criminals. 

Wiesenthal brings a  detective's 
breathless prose to his various hypothe- 
ses, but his message—that Columbus 
was a crypto-Jew or, more likely, a de- 
scendant of converted Jews—is any- 
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d There are times when your husband 
_ + quite himself after a business trip. 


At least he has one thing 
going for him. Air France. 
We understand how difficult 
his life can be. So we do 
everything we can to make 
the time he spends with us 
as relaxed and enjoyable as 
possible. 

That means a real 
consideration for his needs. 
Service and entertainment 
when he wants it. Or peace 
and quiet if he's trying to 
work. 

With Air France it’s 
simply a question of 
savoir-vivre. So that your 
husband comes home a little 
more like himself. 
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coming fuel shortages and the upcoming 
winter season, Mr. Nixon will have two 
warm homes to which to fly. I just hope he 
doesn't expect us to believe that Air Force 
One isa glider that doesn't use fuel, 

JOHN A. GILSON 

Augusta, Ga. 


Sir / Noting that the military is given first 
priority on U.S. oil. it looks to me as if the 
energy crisis were pretty well on its way to 
solution. We simply use the remaining pre- 
cious supply to blow each other to smith- 
ereens and leave the planet to the aardvark 
and the scorpion. 

IONE GIFFEN MAXWELL 

Point Richmond, Calif. 


Sir / I certainly hope there will be enough 
electricity around this winter to watch the 
impeachment proceedings of Richard Nix- 
onon television. 

JUDY GOTTSCHALK 

Tucson, Ariz. 


Ailing Alliance 


Sir / Of late I've found fascinating the an- 
tics of Western Europe in reaction to the 
Arab stranglehold on oil. Europe is so quick 
to disclaim any pro-Israel stance, even to 
the point of letting a partner, The Nether- 
lands, go cold alone, and this strikes me as 
very telling of the European mentality and 
EEC maturity. 

A commodity as crucial as oil should 
not be allowed to become the pawn when 
the health and welfare of the world depend 
upon it. One dreams of the day when an ef- 
fective U.N. could be responsible for the 
distribution and supply of world essentials, 
with proper reimbursement to the nation 
whose boundaries encompass the needed 
commodity. 

DAVID L. HARRIS 

Quezon City, Philippines 


Sir/ In Europe we are beginning to feel 
there is less and less difference. fundamen- 
tally, between the Russian and American 
concepts of power. 

Of course, at the moment, Western Eu- 
rope has no alternative to American over- 
lordship, but the choice can hardly be de- 
scribed as unequivocally happy. Over the 
last decade there has been a growing lack 
of confidence in U.S. leadership: one based 
one's hopes on the good sense and integrity 
of the broad mass of Government manag- 
ers behind the scenes. Now that so much of 
this seems to have vanished, it is under- 
standable that many of us gloomily fore- 
cast a political choice as being between the 
frying pan and the fire. 

G. MCKEAN TAYLOR 

Lucerne, Switzerland 


Sir / I believe we must accept the fact that 
our Allies are our best friends when their 
hands are out and fair-weather friends un- 
der most other circumstances. 

I read with utter disbelief that West 
Germany had the unmitigated gall to issue 
to the U.S. a sharp reprimand for our aid 
to Israel. The Germans should be begging 
to do anything within their power to help 
the people of Israel. They have very short 
memories! 

MRS. ROBERT KNOPF 

Dallas 


Sir / I predict that when the oil squeeze is 
felt by the American people, Israel will be 
left on its own. President Nixon will then 
play up this development in hopes that the 
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public will forget his own odious deeds. He 
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Sir / U.S. leaders had no reason to lose their * | E: 
tempers over Europeis lack of enthusiasm 
for their recent intervention in the Middle 
East war. Not only did the U.S. not help 
Britain and France during their intervention 
at Suez in 1956. but it actually opposed 
them. And no one expected the U.S. to as- 
sist France in the Algerian War. 

Even if there had been no oil at stake 
in this case. the Europeans probably would 
not have shown any more enthusiasm for 
the new U.S. role in the Middle East than 
for its previous role in Viet Nam. 

Perhaps one salutary effect of the Mid- 
dle East crisis will be that the Europeans 
will learn that their interests do not always 
coincide with those of the U.S., and this will 
prod them toward greater unity, self-reli- 
ance and eventual neutrality. 

MIKAEL GRUT 

Stellenbosch, South Africa 


Behind Chateau Walls 


Sir / After reading the daily newspapers. 
the Duchess of Windsor finds the world 
“full of violence and horror” [Nov. 19]. 
Here is a woman whose advantageous so- 
cial and financial position could easily exert 
a positive force. Yet the duchess remains 
complacent and has chosen to recede into 
boredom and loneliness. None of us can af- 
ford to live behind chateau walls. 

ELIZABETH DARROW 

LORETTA LLOYD SWANSON 

Davis, Calif. 


The Brightest and the Best 


Sir / The observation that Princess Anne’s 
Mark Phillips is not too bright [Nov. 19] is 
most interesting. 

Considering that he got the “best 
catch” in England, a huge increase in year- 
ly income, very likely a title. became a 
worldwide celebrity. and will start house- 
keeping ina five-bedroom house saysa great 
deal for his lack of intelligence. 

BRUCE STOCK 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


Sir / It is interesting to find the most sen- 
timental people on earth (the Americans) 
so strangely vitriolic in reporting the wed- 
ding of a young princess (English) to the 
man she loves. 

As a Canadian, I come to the conclu- 
sion that your tawdry article on Princess 
Anne's wedding arrangements reflects the 
constant envy of the time-honored institu- 
tions of Canada and Britain that you in the 
States sigh for. In frustration you create tin- 
sel titles for movie and parade queens and 
baseball “Kings of Swat.” 

But no matter how you try, Swat is not 
as sweet as real kings and queens and a thou- 
sand years of tradition. 

EILEEN LEAROYD 

Victoria, B.C. 


Inner Glow in Oregon 


Sirs / Oregon's outdoor lighting ban is not 

as “desolate” and “dreary” as your writer 9 

imagined [Nov. 19]. I assure you it is qui 
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single solid block of 18ct. gold 
or surgical stainless steel. The 
making of the seamless Oyster 
case requires 162 entirely 
separate operations. 

Into it is fitted one of our 
patented inventions: a special 
winding crown, which actually 
screws down onto the case and 
is internally sealed for extra 
protection against water, dust 
and dirt. In most watches the 
winder is the weakest part. 

In a Rolex Oyster it is an addi- 
tional strength. 

Inside this virtually inde- 
structible shell our craftsmen 
carefully fit the rotor self- 
winding Perpetual movement, 
So precise that the Swiss Insti- 
tutes for Official Chronometer 
Tests have seen fit to award it 
the title of Chronometer. 

To pass all of these tests 
the movement, unguarded by 
its case, is hung in every wrist 
position, at various extreme 

«ub 


The worlds most superb watches 
have always been rather costly. 


temperatures, for 15 days and 
nights. 

A member of the British 
Antarctic expedition advance 
party was so impressed by the 
reliability of his Rolex that he 
wrote to us: “...In an environ- 
ment where most scientific 
instruments give trouble it 
seemed remarkable that one 
could wear a watch and not 
give it a moment's thought 
from one month to another yet 
be sure of its absolute 
accuracy..." 

So craftsmanship isn't dead. 
Have a close look at a Rolex 
and see for yourself. You'll 
realise why men like Jackie 
Stewart and Thor Heyerdahl 
wear a Rolex. 

It's not just a watch. It's an 
heirloom. 


Owning one is 
almost as satisfying 
as making one. 
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We think 


teachers should teach. 


the TIME, Education Program: a class- 
udies teachers who like to stay 
airs—without spending hours on 
the TIME Education Program does 


much more than just help you gather news; it’s a dynamic and 
integrated approach to contemporary issues and events. Here’s how 
it works: each student who enrolls in the program receives a 

weekly issue of TIME at half the regular subscription price; the 
teacher receives a series of free monthly teaching aids in addition 
to a complimentary desk copy of TIME each week. 

While TIME provides an easy-to-read weekly summation of 
national and international news, the monthly teaching aids focus on 
the crisis areas, news events and themes which are particularly 
meaningful to young people. 

If you'd like to know more aboutthe TEP—and there is a lot 
more—just fill in the coupon and mail it today. 

_ Find out how far TIME can go in your classroom—and how fa 
your students can go on the TEP. 
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Every year it is the pain and pleasure of Senior Editor Timothy 

Foote, Associate Editor R.Z. Sheppard, and the other members of 

the Books section to fight their way upstream through a torrent of ti- 

tes and find, judge and write about the books that are eventually re- 

' g : viewed in TIME. *There are some 30,000 new titles published every 

um 70200" cel year,” says Foote, “but only about 6,000 are actually submitted for pos- 

ard: Andre E sible review.” This week Foote and Sheppard collaborated in pro- 

STe iles B Seir ducing a section devoted entirely to children’s books; it includes an 

arthur W. Keylor article (by Sheppard) on Maurice Sendak, who has just illustrated a 

collection of Grimms’ fairy tales, a two-page color insert of illus- 

trations by Arthur Rackham and Peter Spier, plus brief reviews of a 
few of the year's best juvenile books. 

A Phi Beta Kappa from Harvard, Foote has been an English 
MSN T Ae teacher, a foreign correspondent and an associate editor of LIFE. He 
2i ocn Aa oss, Marshall Loeb, Jason Me- worked in Paris for six years, two of them as editor of Time Inc.'s In- 
y Gr Porterfield ternational Book Society, before becom- J WALTER DARAN 
Sino enel Sa jackson cate a ail ing TIME’s Books editor in 1968. Foote 

fator: R ESTE gum. Associate: Curtis Prenderg is still fond of children’s books, but feels 
mp Robert Clive Atwater, William Bender, Edwin Bolwell, Clelt that what children need in books today 

S Joe). Church, Gerald Clarke, Spencer Davidson, Wil is not “blobs and treacle but heroic nour- 
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> World D Anne Hopkins, Marion Knox, Sara C. Medina, Nancy New- [Og oy. ] 
Or good ort j jor Tro SXISDUISTRAMST SET lect o o Like most other book reviewers to- 
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It's strange but people seem to think 
some scheduled airlines have different 
fares from other : 
scheduled airlines. The fact is that Pan Am has exac iy 
same fares as any other scheduled airline. The big diffe 3 
is that Pan Am has had more experience. 
Pan Am was the 
first across the — 
Atlantic, first to Latin is 


America, first to fly a 
the Pacific, first Ray 
round the world. In fact, we now fly to "ue ru 
fore countries in the world than any dU EM D 


other airline. | 
Then we were the first to fly 747s. 

And our captains have on average 

15,000 hours of flying experience. 
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i pe why 24 of the world's 
) | AE e senttheir pilots and 

ji usfor training. The first to 
per ovie and serve hot meals, 
f had a dining room on 


nal. 


So today on many of our flights you have 
the choice of two movies* eight different 
sound channels? and, in most of our 747s, 
the only First Class dining roomin the sky 
And we now have our own brand-new ~ 
deb | » terminal at New York's Kennedy Airport to 
[aH Leur ee mq ==: get you through fast. And when you're out 
EES . aNd about it's nice to know that Pan. Am has 
æsin120 cities in 84 countries where you can change your ticket, collect 
imail or even have a chat. 
clt Adjust as a side-line, you can rent a car 
ifa! is (ust ask about Pan Am's World 
—. Mha-Car System) or we can book you an 
room anywhere in Pan Am's world. 
| ‘Onext time you fly, fly the world’s most 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Euphoria in Algiers, Trouble at the Conf 


5" 


It was a singularly varied collection of 
rulers that gathered in Algiers last week 
in the name of Arab unity. Among the 
representatives of the 16 nations who as- 
sembled for the sixth pan-Arab summit 
since 1964 were Marxist revolutionaries 
and Moslem kings, sheiks in flowing 
robes and guerrillas in commando uni- 
form. Egyptian President Anwar Sadat 
showed up in a neatly tailored suit of 
banker's blue; Saudi Arabia's King Fei- 
sal wore a richly brown bisht with gold 
trim. While most of the delegates flew 
into Algiers’ Dar el Beida airport, where 
they were greeted with 21-gun salutes 
and an honor guard with turbans and 
flashing swords, Morocco's King Hassan 
II arrived aboard the French cruise ship 
Roussillon, which he had chartered for 
the occasion. Hassan is understandably 
loath to fly: his own air force tried un- 
successfully to shoot down his plane last 
summer as he was returning home from 
a visit to France. 
_ The three-day summit was surpris- 
ingly free of acrimony—except against 
lsrael—in part because three notables 
were absent. The most radical of Arab 
leaders, Libya's Muammar Gaddafi and 
Iraq's Ahmed Hassan Bakr, boycotted 
the conference because they thought it 
yog pnn Arab attitudes toward Is- 
- Jordan’s King Hussei 
home—although he sent a EA 
— because he resented the participation 
of Palestinian Leader Yasser Arafat 
Concentrating on the three Ps of peace, 
petroleum and Palestine, the delegates, 
in the end, were able to wind up the 
meeting with the most impressive dis- 
_ play of Arab unity in a quarter of a 


century. Among the major decisions: 

> Sadat and Syria’s President Ha- 
fez Assad won an open mandate for 
moving ahead with plans for Arab rep- 
resentation at a peace conference in Ge- 
neva later this month, which will be 
sponsored by the U.S. and the Soviets. 
More than that, colleagues who had 
come to the conference talking about 
continuing the war with Israel voted in- 
stead to continue wartime subsidies to 
Egypt while Sadat searches for peace. 

> Feisal, the principal apostle of a 
hard line on oil, persuaded the summit 
to continue the embargo on oil ship- 
ments to nations that support Israel. 
Some subtle variations were voted, how- 
ever. Rhodesia, South Africa and Por- 
tugal were added to the list of embar- 
goed nations, which also includes The 
Netherlands and the U.S. Japan and 
the Philippines were spared a further 5% 
production cut. European nations, ex- 
cept The Netherlands, were promised 
relief from scheduled cutbacks so long 
as they continued to maintain a pro- 
Arab line. 

> Arafat, as leader of the multigroup 
Palestine Liberation Organization, was 
designated “sole” representative of the 
Palestinians at the upcoming Geneva 
conference, despite Jordanian protests. 
Thus the eventual lineup of Arabs at 
the peace table will include Egypt, Syr- 
ia, Jordan and the Palestinians. The list 
is bound to irritate both King Hussein 
and Israeli Premier Golda Meir. “He 
doesn’t represent a country,” she said 
of Arafat last week. “I don’t know how 
you negotiate with somebody who tells 
you that you are doomed to die,” 
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No previous Arab summit lzj 
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mmit Leverage. One reason he 
giis that there is growing division 
Ly Palestinians themselves over 
w talks, Such left-wing fedayeen 
hos the Popular Front for the Lib- 
ri of Palestine are far from ready 
ampromise with Israel in any way. 
ftodemonstrate the schism, three 
lixinians who called themselves the 
pb Nationalist Youth for the Liber- 
ini Palestine last week skyjacked a 
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tof Arab guerrillas imprisoned on 
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Tripoli and Malta before they finally let 
the passengers go and then gave them- 
selves and the plane up in the little oil 
sheikdom of Dubai on the Persian Gulf. 
Significantly, the principal reason for 
the skyjackers' lack of success was that 
Arab airports would not give them per- 
mission to land for fuel or food. 

Once the conference ended, Sadat 
flew back to Cairo, hoping to use the 
summit's leverage on the Egyptian-Is- 
raeli cease-fire talks at Kilometer 101 
on the Cairo-Suez road. Indignantly, Sa- 
dat complained of Israeli “elusiveness.” 

In the three weeks since U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger had out- 
lined the subjects of the talks, the two 
sides have actually worked out almost 
every element of his proposed agree- 
ment. The exception, a key one, is dis- 
engagment of forces. Neither side insists 
any longer on defining the ambiguous 
question of withdrawal to the nebulous 
Oct. 22 cease-fire lines. Instead, the 
Egyptians have been demanding that Is- 
rael withdraw its forces from the west 
bank of the Suez Canal to a position in 
Sinai 20 miles or more from the east 
bank of the canal, and there keep only 
"normal sized forces." United Nations 
forces would be interposed between the 
Israeli and Egyptian troops alongside 
the canal. 

Israel was amenable to withdrawal 
from the west bank, largely because its 
troops there are in a somewhat precar- 
ious and exposed position. Indeed, some 
observers suggested last week that the 
Israelis had built a causeway across the 
canal at Deversoir north of Great Bit- 
ter Lake not so much to reinforce its 
units in case of fighting, but to evacuate 
them back to the east bank if it became 
necessary. But in return for pulling back 
—and then only about ten miles from 
the canal—Israel insisted that Egypt 
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thin out its east-bank forces, removing 
the armor and leaving only a small sym- 
bolic force of infantry. 

By week’s end the two sides were 
still a long way from resolving their dif- 
ferences—so much so that the talks were 
indefinitely recessed. More ominously, 
Egyptian and Israeli forces started up a 
25 minute fire-fight with mortars and 
machine guns, about a mile from the Ki- 
lometer 101 U.N. base. Other fights were 
reported all up and down the west bank 
of the canal. Observers suggested that 
Egypt had started the fighting as a kind 
of small-scale war of attrition aimed at 
forcing Israel to disengage. Pointedly, 
Egyptian officers confirmed that since 
the cease-fire took effect, their front-line 
forces had been completely resupplied. 
Yet neither side seriously tried to esca- 
late the shooting. The clear impression 
was that both wanted to avoid renewed 
fighting in order to get on with the busi- 
ness of Geneva. Nevertheless, there re- 
mained the definite danger of a misstep. 

Second Trip. Henry Kissinger was 
aware that U.S. chances for easing its oil 
shortage, not to mention his own pres- A 
tige as a peacemaker, rest on a success- 
ful beginning of negotiations in Geneva. 
Last week Kissinger was preparing for a 
second trip in as many months to the 
Middle East. The Secretary of State will 
visit Cairo, Amman and Damascus—if 
the Syrians agree to receive him—as 
wellas Tel Aviv and then Geneva. 

To the Israelis, Kissinger will prob- 
ably point out that the time has come 
to test Arab intentions by pulling back 
in Sinai. He may perhaps warn the Ar- 
abs that the present oil policy heavily. 
improves the Soviet position in the Mid. 
dle East and runs the risk of losing. 
support for such touchy issues as: 
estinian homeland and possible in 
tionalization of Jerusalem. In 
new spirit of unity c i 
last week, his argun 
very convincing to E 
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Disunity: The Enemy Within 


ast military confrontations with 1ts 
cum neighbors, Israel could count on 
at least one decisive asset: its own mi 
ty, in contrast to debilitating discor 
within the Arabs’ ranks. Facing SEEN 
haps its most serious challenge since 1 
won the war for independence 25 years 
ago, Israel now finds its foes unprec- 
edentedly unified, while its own inter- 
nal harmony has been shaken by self- 
doubts and recriminations. ‘ 

Israelis are confused by the setbacks 
that their armed forces suffered in the 
early days of the war, and depressed by 
the loss of at least 1,854 lives on the 
battlefield. Premier Golda Meir admit- 


"Who is for whom, and who is for what?" 


ted last week that in the first days of 
the Yom Kippur War, even she feared 
that Israel would be defeated and an- 
nihilated. Attempting to still the cries 
of critics who charge, that her govern- 
ment was unprepared for the war, she 
appointed a nonpartisan five-man com- 
mission, headed by Supreme Court Pres- 
ident Shimon Agranat, to investigate the 
army's errors. ; 
Smashed Window. There was oth- 
er criticism that she has not been able 
to still. Last Thursday about 100 rel- 
atives of prisoners held by the Syrians 
smashed some of the windows of the 
Knesset, Israel's parliament. They were 
demanding stronger government action 
to free the prisoners. Moreover, public 
irritability is bound to grow as the eco- 
nomic dislocation caused by the war 
gets worse. Last week the military com- 
mand extended the “high state of alert" 
an additional 90 days. That meant that 
at least 165,000 Israelis—about 15% of 
the labor force—who were mobilized 
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POLICE RESTRAINING ANGRY DEMONSTRATORS IN FRONT OF ISRAEL’S KNESSET 


into the armed forces will be away from 
their vitally needed work in factories, 
shops and fields that much longer. 
The extraordinary display of unity 
by Arab leaders in Algiers and the hard 
bargaining line taken by the Egyptians 
in the talks at Kilometer 101 can only 
unnerve Israel even more. According to 
a poll released last week by the Israel In- 
stitute of Applied Social Research in Je- 
rusalem, 84% of Israelis are convinced 
that the Arabs still intend to destroy Is- 
rael. Says Jack Lewin-Epstein, a Jeru- 
salem dental surgeon: “The Arabs are 
not out after square kilometers of land 
but for the destruction of Israel. When 


UPI 


the Arabs tell me in one form or an- 
other, day and night, that they are out 
to destroy my state, why should I not be- 
lieve them?” : 

Fully 86% of Israel's citizens, ac- 
cording to the institute, believe that an- 
other war is possible, perhaps within a 
year. At the-same time, reflecting Is- 
rael’s current confused state of mind, 
53% are now willing to return some of 
the occupied territories to Egypt; only 
19% were prepared to do so at the height 
of the war. There are also, increasingly, 
shadings of thought about Arabs. Many 
Israelis, who have long viewed Jordan's 
King Hussein as the most accommodat- 
ing Arab leader, refer to him by the 
friendly diminutive *Hussey" and praise 
him for not opening a third front against 
them. Egypt’s President Anwar Sadat, 
if not liked, is at least more respected 
than he was before the war. 

Israel’s respect for its own govern- 
ment, meanwhile, has plummeted. A 
poll by Tel Aviv's independent news- 
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who came from a nonobservant family. 

He was born David Gryn, and that 
was his name when he set out from Rus- 
sia in 1906 and landed illegally at Jaffa 
to begin a new life as a Zionist pioneer. 
Once in Palestine, Gryn followed.a prac- 
tice of the early settlers and changed 
his name to Ben-Gurion, which in He- 
brew means “Son of a Lion Cub.” The 
new arrival was anxious to work the 
land (“That was the ideal life I wanted 
for myself,” he would recall. “I saw in 
that the renewal of the Jewish nation”), 
He settled in the Galilean village of Se- 
jera and insisted in later years that farm- 
ing there had been his greatest joy. 
Friends, however, said that he was a less 
than expert plowman because he spent 
most of his time reading and studying. 

Ben-Gurion soon left the land for 
the labor movement. He started out or- 
ganizing Jewish workers and wrote for 
a small labor weekly. Eventually his po- 
litical activities on behalf of Zionism so 
angered Turkish authorities that they. 
exiled Ben-Gurion and forbade him ever 
“to set foot on Palestinian soil.” He went 
to the U.S., met and married a Polish- 
born Brooklyn nurse named Paula Mun- 
weiss. After he became famous, she liked 
to tease him by saying that he had spent 
part of their wedding night at a Zionist 
meeting. 

When the British replaced the Turks 
in Palestine, Ben-Gurion returned. His 
work gradually shifted from labor ac- 
tivities to Zionist planning. By 1920 he 
was helping to found the Jewish Labor 
Federation, which would become the 
all-encompassing Histadrut (labor fed- 
eration) of modern Israel. He was elect- 
ed chairman of the Jewish Agency Ex- 
ecutive, political arm of the World 
Zionist Organization. At one point in 
his career, Ben-Gurion believed that 
Jews and Arabs could live side by side 
in peace; but extremist passions on both 
sides made such a plan impossible, and 
he soon sensed it. After 1935 he thought 
only in terms of Palestine as a Jewish 
state rather than as a homeland for both 
Jews and Arabs, and devoted himself 
to planning the immigration and armed 
Strength necessary to accomplish it. 
“Without a Jewish army,” he insisted, 


“there would never be a Jewish state.” 


It was Ben-Gurion who created the 
Haganah, the underground Jewish 
army. In 1942, at the Biltmore Hotel in 
New York City, he was able to get un- 
qualified financial support for it from 
Jews abroad. Under Ben-Gurion, the 
Jews of Palestine following World War 
II developed a double strategy to end the 
British mandate over the territory that 
had been granted by the League of Na- 
tions. They stepped up the illegal immi- 
gration of Jews from Europe in the face 
of stern British measures to prevent it. 
Meanwhile, Jewish terrorists carried out 
a continuous assault on British person- 
nel and bases. This desperate strategy 
succeeded, and "a Jewish state in the 
land of Israel" was proclaimed by Ben- 
Gurion at the Tel Aviv museum on May 
14, 1948, the same day on which the last 
British soldier left the territory. 

One People. The Jews of this new- 
ly created nation of Israel danced for 
joy. Ben-Gurion knew that five Arab ar- 
mies were massed against his people, 
and he realized that the proclamation 
he had read was their call to war. Ben- 
Gurion acted as Defense Minister as: 
wellas Prime Minister and shrewdly de- 
fended his fledgling country on four 
fronts. At the same time, he prevented 
civil war by ordering Israeli soldiers to 
fire if the Jewish terrorist organization 
Irgun Zvai Leumi (National Military 
Organization) attempted to land weap- 
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om the freighter Altale- 
na in defiance of a Ben-Gurion order 
that "there shall be one army, one na- 
tion, one people.” The Urgun, Daa 
by present Knesset Opposition Lea Ei 
Menahem Begin, backed down an 
obeyed Ben-Gurion. ; À 

Ben-Gurion stamped his own indel- 
ible mark on the new state. It was egal- 
itarian, as he was, and his open-necked 
sports shirt became a kind of national 
costume that many Israeli leaders still 
feature today. The army had a favored 
place in his heart and it was Ben-Gu- 
rion who developed the Israeli warfare 
strategy based on pre-emptive strikes. 
With the 6,000 Israeli casualties of the 
War of Independence on his mind, he 
decided that Israel’s urban centers were 
too near its borders and that fighting 
ought to take place on enemy soil with 
as few losses to Israel as possible. 

Politically, Ben-Gurion engineered 
rapprochement with Germany despite 
strong protests at home. He also ap- 
proved the capture and public trial of 
Nazi War Criminal Adolf Eichmann, so 
that young Sabras (native-born Israelis) 
would have a better understanding. of 
what the Holocaust had meant. 

“That Man.” Ben-Gurion retired as 
Prime Minister in 1953, turning over the 

job to Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett. 
He returned to power in 1955, largely 
on the strength of a spy scandal that be- 
came known as “the Lavon affair,” after 
Defense Minister Pinhas Lavon. For the 
next 15 years, as Prime Minister and 
then as a member of Israel’s parliament, 
Ben-Gurion acted as a kind of political 
conscience. To make peace with the Ar- 
abs, he said he would return captured 
territories, “not because we have no 
right to them, but because we have room 
in the land that we had before the Six- 
Day War for all the Jews of the world.” 
He recalled that his greatest wish in 
1906 had been to see 500,000 Jews in 
Palestine, whereas by 1971 he consid- 
ered that 8,000,000 was an acceptable 
figure (present population 3,000,000). 
Although he was not religious himself, 
Ben-Gurion argued that “every religious 
Jew has daily violated the precepts of Ju- 
daism and the Torah of Israel by re- 
maining in the Diaspora.” 

Ben-Gurion founded a new party, 
Rafi, in 1965, but it never attracted the 
attention he had hoped for. In 1970 he 
withdrew from politics. From his out- 
spoken political forays he left behind 
some bitter colleagues (Golda Meir 
would only refer to him as “that man") 
Sho eie not reconciled until the pub- 

emonies two years ago 

marked Ben-Gurion's 85th Baus 

. At Sde Boker once more, Ben-Gu- 
rion spent his time furiously writing his 
memoirs—he was up to 1938 when he 
died—reading philosophy, and watch- 
ing trees that he had planted swayin: 
in the desert wind. He frequently Med 
the youth of Israel to try the same sort 
of pioneering that he had. “We have al- 
ways been a small people,” he would 
say, and then urge "the creation of a 


ons for itself fr 
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he institution of rev- 
olutionary changes." He did not drink 
or smoke, rarely went to concerts, dis- 
liked movies. The only novel he had ever 
read, he said, was Leon Uris Exodus, 
and that because “I wanted to know 
what influences the Jews of America. I 
forced myself to read it." 

Ben-Gurion was adored by Israelis 
in general, disliked by some political ad- 
versaries. But he was loved by only a 
few who knew him intimately, and of 
these the most loving was his wife Pau- 
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GREECE 


Another Junta in Athens 


The new military rulers of Greece 
moved quickly last week to consolidate 
their power. Within 48 hours after the 
Sunday morning coup that ousted the 
government of George Papadopoulos 
(TIME, Dec. 3), most tanks and troops 
were removed from the streets of Ath- 
ens, a curfew imposed at the time of the 
coup was lifted, and public schools (but 
not the universities) were reopened. The 
junta even freed a token number of po- 
litical leaders, students and workers who 
had been imprisoned by the previous re- 
gime after last month's rioting. 

The deposed Papadopoulos re- 
mained under house arrest, presumably 
at his suburban villa. But the ouster of 
the much hated former President did not 
mean that Greece was on the way back 
to democracy. In a nationally televised 
speech, the new civilian Premier, U.S.- 
educated Adamandios Androutsopou- 
los, announced that the junta would rule 
indefinitely by decree, and would not 
hold the national elections that Papa- 
dopoulos had promised for some time 
in 1974. “We will bring our mission to 
its conclusion,” he declared, “without in- 
terruptions, timetables or surprises,” 

Androutsopoulos argued that the 
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with the plan is not yet known, though 
Androutsopoulos has already made it 
clear that Greece will remain in NATO, 

A more immediate problem for the 
junta is how to broaden the base of its 
support at home. Early reports suggest- 
ed that Gizikis might call upon King 
Constantine to return from exile. At 
week’s end the King was still at Cla- 
ridge’s, his favorite London haunt, re- 
fusing comment. There were also reports 
—from Paris, but significantly not from 
Athens—that the junta was negotiating 
with former Premier (1955-63) Constan- 
tine Caramanlis, now 66, to return to 
Greece and join the government. 

Cool Papers. Why would the gen- 
erals want Caramanlis, a respected pol- 
itician of moderate views, to come 
home? If the stories prove to be true, 
the reason may be that they believe Car- 
amanlis could effect a reconciliation be- 


result of Europe's opposition to the Pa- 
padopoulos dictatorship, cost the nation 
$300 million a year in agricultural ben- 
efits alone. 

Whether Caramanlis would care to 
go home under the present circumstanc- 
es was uncertain. Throughout the first 
week following the coup, Athens news- 
papers remained cool toward the new re- 
gime, even though Ioannidis was watch- 
ing them carefully. Twice during the 
week the publishers of the capital's nine 
dailies were summoned to military po- 
lice headquarters and given messages 
from the general. The first message was 
a reminder that Greece was under mar- 
tial law and that newspapers should 
print nothing that was "likely to cause 
fear or anxiety." 

The second message was even more 
instructive. Newspapers should be “ex- 
tremely cautious,” said Ioannidis, in 


tween Greece and the Common -Mar- 
ket, and thereby save the country from 
economic. collapse. Greece’s loss of as- 
sociate membership in the EEC, as the 


loannidis: Power 


In Athens, a city where “everybody 
knows everybody else,” almost every- 
body has heard of Brigadier General Di- 
mitrios- Ioannidis (pronounced Ee-o- 
ahn-ee-dis). A spectral, Beria-like figure 
who commands Greece’s military police 
force—the feared ESA—Ioannidis was 
not seen by the public even at the swear- 
ing-in ceremony of Phaedon Gizikis, the 
colorless army general who is Greece’s 
new President. He did not really have 


their use of the word “elections.” And 
they should refrain from speculating 
about the whereabouts or future dispo- 


siti 


to, since it is Ioannidis and not Gizikis . 


who runs the junta. 

Respite his notoriety, Ioannidis is a 
man few Greeks have actually seen. 
“Well, he is about 5 ft. 9 in. or 10 in. He 
is thin, looks about 52, and has graying 
hair,” goes one grudging description. An 
austere, hard-lining rightist, who lives 
alone, Ioannidis is described by one 
Washington military official as “a real 
tough cookie.” Other acquaintances em- 
phasize his reputation for being wholly 
incorruptible. 

Little is known about Ioannidis’ 
past. Born in 1923, the son of a moder- 
ately well-off businessman, he entered 
the Greek military academy in 1940, 
shortly before his country was attacked 
by Italy. During World War II, Ioanni- 
dis served with an anti-German (and 
anti-Communist) resistance unit. After 
the war, he was assigned to a succession 
of low-profile and lusterless army jobs. 

Toannidis was rescued from obscu- 
rity by George Papadopoulos as a re- 
ward for having helped him come to 
power in 1967. Papadopoulos made him 
chief of the military police, which grad- 
ually had been transformed into an in- 
ternal security army. When Papadopou- 
los declared martial law after the 1967 
coup, he increased ESA's power even fur- 
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NEW STRONGMAN IOANNIDIS 


ther by making it the junta's chief arm 
of law and order. Many of the allega- 
tions of prisoner torture under the Pa- 
padopoulos regime involve ESA. 
Ioannidis used his power base as the 
nation's police chief to oust his old boss, 
who he felt was liberalizing life in 
Greece much too quickly, Just what . 
plans Ioannidis now has for Greece re- _ 
main unclear. Some observers consid 
him a rigid, puritanical xenophobe 
has never been outside Greece or Cy 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Confidence 


Watergate has taken its toll of the 
national innocence, but just how severe- 
ly has been difficult to document. Now, 
in a study of public opinion released this 
week by the Senate Subcommittee on In- 
tergovernmental Relations, it is reported 
that 55% of the 1,596 Americans ques- 
tioned feel “alienated and disenchant- 
ed”; only 29% felt such a malaise in 
1966. Heading the list of institutions that 
have fallen into disfavor is the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Its credibility was rated 41% in 
1966; today that figure has plummeted 
to 19%. As late as May 1972, only 5% 
of the populace were concerned about 
integrity in government; today 43% are. 

In order to reverse such trends, a 


SCRAWLS—PALM BEACH POST 


Ancient Mariner Nixon and albatross. 


minimal level of national confidence 
needs to be restored to a cynically on- 
looking public, who just now may’ be 
feeling intolerably “wised up"—but no 
Tie Did the group polled see any 
hope? Surprisingly enough, the answer 
Is yes. Fully 86% of the sample felt that 
the Federal Government could be well 
Tun, despite whatever momentary dis- 
illusion they may have expressed. In 
other words, an inspiring leader could 
still depend on a bedrock of confidence 
among Americans. 
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Giving to the Government 


Americans paid $100 billion in per- 
sonal federal income taxes for the past 
fiscal year, and most citizens probably 
feel that was more than enough. There 
are others, however, who wish to go be- 
yond what they are legally bound to pay 
their Government, and they make out- 
right gifts in the form of bequests, do- 
nations or nagging “conscience” money 
for an unforgotten bit of Government 
bilking. 

No one knows how much money has 
been given over the years because the 
total has never been officially tabulated, 
but by one reckoning the Department 
of the Treasury has collected more than 
$43 million dollars since 1862. That does 
not include gifts given directly to other 
departments, nor does it include gifts 
designated by the donor to reduce the 
national debt, to .aid the national de- 
fense, or to support Washington’s Ken- 
nedy Center. In fiscal 1973, conscience- 
fund contributions alone came to $52,- 
000, though. the amount varies widely 
from year to year. In fiscal 1960 it was 
$103,000. 

Reasons for giving are unaccount- 
ably various. One 81-year-old man cal- 
culated the national debt, divided the 
figure by the number of citizens, and 
came up with $1,825. He decided that 
was his share of the burden, and sent 
the Government precisely that amount. 
A woman left $17,761.19 to the Gov- 
ernment in her will “for the partial con- 
struction of an airplane bomber.” Many 
contributors like to remain anonymous. 
Last March, for instance, a $1,000 bill 
arrived at the IRS center in Covington, 
Ky., with a note that read simply: 
“Somewhere along the line I short- 
changed you.” 


Takeoff 


,, In the cool Southern California eve- 
ning, a Van Nuys housewife last week 
shed all of her clothes, slipped out of 
her house, and began running through 
the San Fernando Valley streets. She 
was eventually seen loping through a 
small public park, but before she could 
be caught she had disappeared into the 
night, another statistic in a growing Los 
Angeles-area fad: streaking. Streakers 
generally race nude between two unpre- 
dictable points, and the idea is catching 
on among college students and other 
groups. è 

_ Few streakers are reported - 
lice, who are not overly Co NC 
way, but passers-by have been shaken 
by the spectacle several times in the past 
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which is aimed at explaining away his 
multiple Watergate woes. Her state- 
ments posed a new threat to Nixon's sur- 
vival in office. For if Miss Woods’ story 
is shown to be untrue, the inescapable 
conclusion would be that at least one of 
the subpoenaed Nixon tapes has been 
deliberately and criminally altered. 
Since the President has sworn that those 
recordings were in *my sole personal 
control," he presumably would be legal- 
ly responsible for any such destruction 
of evidence. 

Scientific Scrutiny. As the Presi- 
dent's attorneys finally delivered some 
of those subpoenaed tapes to Federal 
Judge John J. Sirica, a new phase be- 
gan in the legal controversy over wheth- 
er Nixon was innocent of any knowl- 
edge of the wiretapping of Democratic 
National Committee headquarters in 
June 1972, and of the many efforts of 
his closest aides to conceal the higher or- 
igins of that crime. Now the critical 
question of whether a cover-up might 
even still be in progress can be subject- 
ed to scientific scrutiny. Technical ex- 
perts disagree on their proficiency at de- 
tecting tape alterations. But they very 
likely can determine whether the mys- 
terious tone that obliterated a crucial 
conversation on one of those tapes came 
about precisely as Miss Woods said it 
did. 

In Judge Sirica's court last week, 
Miss Woods testified that she must have 
been responsible for at least 4/4 min- 
utes of a raspy, overriding hum on the 


xaje Secretary and the Tapes Tangle 


tape of a talk between Nixon and H.R. 
Haldeman, then his Chief of Staff, on 
June 20, 1972, just three days after the 
Watergate burglary. Archibald Cox, the 
fired Watergate special prosecutor, had 
asked for the tape last July 23, contend- 
ing that "the inference is almost irre- 
sistible" that Haldeman and former Do- 
mestic Affairs Adviser John Ehrlich- 
man had reported to Nixon on that day 
whatever they knew about the Water- 
Bate wiretapping operation. Further, 
said Cox, Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
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“may well have received instructions 
os the President on how to handle 
air. , 

z PR three months ofan extraor- 
dinary struggle in the courts, Nixon i 
sisted subpoenas for his tapes, yielding 
only when he seemed in imminent dan- 
ger of being cited for contempt of court 
if he did not. Then the nine subpoenaed 
tapes dwindled like nine little Indians. 
The number slipped to seven when the 
White House contended that two were 
“nonexistent.” Nixon claimed that one 
of them—a telephone call on June 20, 
1972 to John Mitchell, then re-election 
committee chief—was not taped because 
he had placed it from his White House 
living quarters, on a phone that had no 
taping apparatus. Another conversation 
with former White House Counsel John 
Dean on April 15 was not secretly re- 
corded because, Nixon says, the equip- 
ment ran out of tape, A 

Of the remaining seven tapes, the 
one at the center of attention last week 
was rendered apparently useless by the 
blanked-out conversation with Halde- 
man. Two other tapes, Nixon argues, 
should be withheld from the Watergate 
grand jury because of special executive- 
privilege considerations. Sirica ordered 
that arguments on this claimed privi- 
lege be held this week, sending the re- 
maining four tapes on to the Watergate 
grand jury. 

Self-Assured. It was during Sirica’s 
hearings on whether two of the tapes 
could not be produced at all that Rose 
Mary Woods, 55, publicly entered the 
controversy on Nov. 8 for the first time. 
In her first court appearance of a long 
career in high-pressure politics, she was 
self-assured. She was also testy and 
openly antagonistic toward her ques- 
tioner: Jill Wine Volner, 30, a persis- 
tent courtroom lawyer and member of 
the Watergate special prosecutor’s staff. 
Miss Woods, her green eyes flashing 
with Irish indignation, grimaced at what 
she considered repetitive questioning, 
shook her head, pointed a finger at Mrs. 
Volner and spoke sarcastically. Could 
Miss Woods have accidentally erase 
anything? : 

Miss Woods: Y think I used every 
possible precaution. 

Mrs. Volner: What precautions? 

Miss Woods: Y used my head—the 
only one I had to use. 

: The secretary was drawn reluctantly 
back into Sirica's courtroom last week 
afteran embarrassed and nervous White 
House counsel, J. Fred Buzhardt, told 
the judge on Nov. 21 that 18 minutes of 
ea S June 20 conversation with Hal- 

l was totally obscured by a per- 
sistent hum. At the time Buzhardt said 
that neither he nor Government tech- 
nicians could explain how the noise had 
originated. But last week he said that 
an explanation had been found, and that 
Miss Woods would provide it. 

Meanwhile, the President's. secre- 
tary had been curiously abandoned by 
White House lawyers, who had ap- 
peared with her before in court. She ex- 


' danger of personal indictment for 


plained that Alexander 1 lig. 
Nixon's Chief of Staff, had ad- 
vised her to hire her own attor- 
ney. Ostensibly, this might have 
been wise because she could be in 


any conflict with her previous tes- 
timony. She hired Charles S. 
Rhyne, a former president of the 
American Bar Association. The 
break also seemed to signal some 
potential disagreement between 
the secretary and the White 
House lawyers. Last week Miss 
Woods reappeared in court, and 
Rhyne was conspicuously present. 
When Mrs. Volner linked Rhyne 
with the other White House at- 
torneys, he jumped up and de- 
clared: “I don't want to be asso- 
ciated with White House counsel., 
Ima private lawyer." 

On the stand, Miss Woods was 
far more subdued and apologetic 
than before, but still combative at 
times. She was jolted by Mrs. Vol- 
ner’s opening reminder that she had a 
constitutional right to remain silent, and 
that anything she said could possibly be 
used against her in future proceedings. 
Yet she remained cool enough to dis- 
play her wit. Asked why she hired 
Rhyne, she replied with a smile: "There 
aren't many attorneys left around town." 

Miss Woods explained that on the 
weekend of Sept. 29 and 30 she had 
worked at Camp David to transcribe 
some of the subpoenaed tapes for Nix- 
on's use and possible transmittal to the 
court. She played the recordings back 
on a Sony 800B portable tape recorder 
—the same model used to make the 
President's office recordings. Since her 
machine had no foot pedal, she had to 
press various buttons to reverse and re- 
play portions of the tapes. She found the 
job hard, she said, because there were 
loud sounds on the tapes, and the speak- 
ers’ voices often overlapped. She testi- 
fied that Nixon dropped in to see how 
she was doing. “He pushed a button back 
and forth and said, ‘I don’t see how 
you're getting any of this.’ " She labored 
for some 29 hours on just one conver- 
sation—between Nixon and Ehrlich- 
man on June 20. 

She returned to her office in the 
White House the following Monday, 
Oct. 1, to.complete work on the tape. 
Now she hada West German Uher 5000 
recorder, It was equipped with a foot 
pedal, which can advance the tape—but 
only when constant pressure is applied. 
A foot-operated switch on the side of 
the pedal also permits a rapid rewind- 
ing of the tape for replaying a portion. 
She had completed transcribing the Ehr- 
lichman conversation, she said, when 
the tape ran on into Haldeman’s talk 
with the President—a portion, she tes- 
tified, that Haig had told her was not 
under subpoena. The last she heard. she 
said, was a chat between Haldeman and 
Nixon about Ely, Nev., Pat Nixon's 

irthplace, 


Then it happened. Her telephone, 
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CTION) IN 1960 CAMPAIGN 


She bristled when Mrs. Volner termed 
the interval “an erasure.” “You may call 
it an erasure—I call it a gap,” protested 
Miss Woods. Later she testified she was 
not at all certain there had been any con- 
versation under the noise. “I never heard 
any words on that segment," she said. 

The Uher company's representa- 
tives and other experts immediately 
challenged Miss Woods' testimony. The 
Uher 5000 recorder, claimed Frank Lar- 
kin, sales manager of the West Coast dis- 
tributor of the equipment, is "designed 
to be fail-safe—you have to do two 
things simultaneously to erase. I just 
can't conceive that a woman who has 
the intelligence to be the secretary for 
the Chief Executive of the U.S. could 
make such a mistake." Pearl Neier, a 
Manhattan legal secretary, echoed the 
view of many other experienced secre- 
taries: “I can’t conceive of how she could 
have erased that tape without doing it 
deliberately—I don't care if it was a but- 
ton or a pedal that she had to push." 
Asked if he believed the Woods account, 
a former high official of the Republican 
National Committee scoffed: "Does 
anybody?" 

A. part of the controversial tape was 
played in the courtroom. The quality 
was surprisingly poor, with much of the 
conversation between Nixon and Ehr- 
lichman indistinguishable. Nixon was 
heard to remark: “In the '68 campaign 
the press was violently pro-Humphrey." 
After Haldeman entered, the hum be- 
gan. It was a steady sound that did not 
waver in its medium-high pitch. But af- 
ter 54% minutes the hum suddenly be- 
came softer, and some sporadic clicks 
could be heard for 13 minutes. 

The White House submitted some 
notes said to be taken by Haldeman on 
his June 20 conversation with Nixon. 
They revealed that the only discussion 
of Watergate occurred just after the chit- 
chat about Ely—and where the hum 
began. Said Haldeman’s notes: “What 
is our counterattack? PR [public rela- 
tions] offensive to top this. Hit the op- 
position w/their activities ... Do they 


justify this less than stealing Pentagon 
Papers ...? We should be on the attack 
for diversion.” 

Like Miss Woods, White House At- 
torney Buzhardt was also pressed hard 
when he took the stand and was ques- 
tioned by Watergate prosecutors. Often 
pleading a lack of memory, he finally 
conceded under questioning that he had 
first learned in early or mid-October that 
there was some difficulty with the Hal- 
deman portion of the tape, although he 
claimed not to have been aware of the 
full 18-minute problem until mid-No- 
vember. His reason, too, for not telling 
the court about this much sooner was 
that he thought the Haldeman conver- 
sation was not under subpoena. Sirica 
seemed openly skeptical. The subpoena 
had asked for the tape of a “meeting of 
June 20, 1972 in the President’s Exec- 
utive Office Building office involving 
Richard Nixon, John Ehrlichman and 
H.R. Haldeman from 10:30 a.m. to noon 
(time approximate)." Cox amended the 
subpoena on Aug. 13 to make it unmis- 
takably clear, extending the time cov- 
ered from 10:30 a.m. to 12:45 p.m. and 
noting *Ehrlichman and then Halde- 
man went to see the President.” 

Rehearsing Testimony. The 
courtroom scene turned tense again 
when Rhyne was allowed to question 
Buzhardt. He established that neither 
Buzhardt nor White House Attorney 
Leonard Garment had actually repre- 
sented Miss Woods at her first court ap- 
pearance, but were representing the 
President. Garment interjected to agree. 
Then Rhyne said flatly that Garment 
and another White House counsel, Sam- 
uel Powers, "had spent hours rehearsing 
her on her testimony." Garment imme- 
diately objected to the term “rehearsing” 
—and Sirica called all the attorneys to. 
confer for some 25 minutes at his bench 
Without explanation, Buzhar 
was excused from the stand. -~ 
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“may well have received instructions 
from the President on how to handle 
the affair. 

Through three months ofan extraor- 
dinary struggle in the courts, Nixon re- 
sisted subpoenas for his tapes. yielding 
only when he seemed in imminent dan- 
ger of being cited for contempt of court 
if he did not. Then the nine subpoenaed 
tapes dwindled like nine little Indians. 
The number slipped to seven when the 
White House contended that two were 
“nonexistent.” Nixon claimed that one 
of them—a telephone call on June 20, 
1972 to John Mitchell, then re-election 
committee chief—was not taped because 
he had placed it from his White House 
living quarters, on a phone that had no 
taping apparatus. Another conversation 
with former White House Counsel John 
Dean on April 15 was not secretly re- 
corded because, Nixon says, the equip- 
ment ran out of tape. 1 

Of the remaining seven tapes, the 
one at the center of attention last week 
was rendered apparently useless by the 
blanked-out conversation with Halde- 
man. Two other tapes, Nixon argues, 
should be withheld from the Watergate 
grand jury because of special executive- 
privilege considerations. Sirica ordered 
that arguments on this claimed privi- 
lege be held this week, sending the re- 
maining four tapes on to the Watergate 
grand jury. 

Self-Assured. It was during Sirica's 
hearings on whether two of the tapes 
could not be produced at all that Rose 
Mary Woods, 55, publicly entered the 
controversy on Nov. 8 for the first time. 
In her first court appearance of a long 
career in high-pressure politics, she was 
self-assured. She was also testy and 
openly antagonistic toward her ques- 
tioner: Jill Wine Volner, 30, a persis- 
tent courtroom lawyer and member of 
the Watergate special prosecutor’s staff. 
Miss Woods, her green eyes flashing 
with Irish indignation, grimaced at what 
she considered repetitive questioning, 
shook her head, pointed a finger at Mrs. 
Volner and spoke sarcastically. Could 
Miss Woods have accidentally erased 
anything? 

Miss Woods: Y think I used every 
possible precaution. 

Mrs. Volner: What precautions? 

Miss Woods: | used my head—the 
only one I had to use. 

The secretary was drawn reluctantly 
back into Sirica’s courtroom last week 
after an embarrassed and nervous White 
House counsel, J. Fred Buzhardt, told 

the judge on Noy, 21 that 18 minutes of 
Nixon’s June 20 conversation with Hal- 
deman was totally obscured by a per- 
sistent hum. At the time Buzhardt said 
that neither he nor Government tech- 
nicians could explain how the noise had 
originated. But last week he said that 
an explanation had been found, and that 
coms OE provideit —— 
eanwhile, the President" : 
tary had been curiously A uno CUM 
White House lawyers, who had ap- 
peared with her before in court. She ex- 
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lained that Alexander Haig, 
Nixon's Chief of Staff, had ad- 
vised her to hire her own attor- 
ney. Ostensibly, this might have 
been wise because she could be in 
tment for 
any conflict with her previous tes- 
timony. She hired Charles S. 
Rhyne, a former president of the 
American Bar Association. The 
break also seemed to signal some 
potential disagreement between 
the secretary and the White 
House lawyers. Last week Miss 
Woods reappeared in court, and 
Rhyne was conspicuously present. 
When Mrs. Volner linked Rhyne 
with the other White House at- 
torneys, he jumped up and de- 
clared: “I don’t want to be asso- 
ciated with White House counsel., 
I'ma private lawyer." 

On the stand, Miss Woods was 
far more subdued and apologetic 
than before, but still combative at 
times. She was jolted by Mrs. Vol- 
ner’s opening reminder that she had a 
constitutional right to remain silent, and 
that anything she said could possibly be 
used against her in future proceedings. 
Yet she remained cool enough to dis- 
play her wit. Asked why she hired 
Rhyne, she replied with a smile: “There 
aren’t many attorneys left around town.” 

Miss Woods explained that on the 
weekend of Sept. 29 and 30 she had 
worked at Camp. David to transcribe 
some of the subpoenaed tapes for Nix- 
on's use and possible transmittal to the 
court. She played the recordings back 
on a Sony 800B portable tape recorder 
—the same model used to make the 
President's office recordings. Since her 
machine had no foot pedal, she had to 
press various buttons to reverse and re- 
play portions of the tapes, She found the 
job hard, she said, because there were 
loud sounds on the tapes, and the speak- 
ers’ voices often overlapped. She testi- 
fied that Nixon dropped in to see how 
she was doing. “He pushed a button back 
and forth and said, ‘I don't see how 
you're getting any of this.’ " She labored 
for some 29 hours on just one conver- 
sation—between Nixon and Ehrlich- 
man on June 20. 

She returned to her office in the 
White House the following. Monday, 
Oct. 1, to complete work on the tape. 
Now she had:a West German Uher 5000 
recorder. It was equipped with a foot 
pedal, which can advance the tape—but 
only when constant pressure is applied. 
A foot-operated switch on the side of 
the pedal also permits a rapid rewind- 
ing of the tape for replaying a portion. 
She had completed transcribing the Ehr- 
lichman conversation, she said, when 
the tape ran on into Haldeman’s talk 
with the President—a portion, she tes- 
tified, that Haig had told her was not 
under subpoena. The last she heard, she 
said, was à chat between Haldeman and 

ixon about Ely, j orem) 
birthplace, apes Nixons 
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She bristled when Mrs. Volner termed 
the interval “an erasure.” “You may call 
it an erasure—I call it a gap,” protested 
Miss Woods. Later she testified she was 
notat all certain there had been any con- 
versation under the noise. “I never heard 
any words on that segment,” she said. 

The Uher company’s representa- 
tives and other experts immediately 
challenged Miss Woods’ testimony. The 
Uher 5000 recorder, claimed Frank Lar- 
kin, sales manager of the West Coast dis- 
tributor of the equipment, is “designed 
to be fail-safe—you have to do two 
things simultaneously to erase. I just 
can’t conceive that a woman who has 
the intelligence to be the secretary for 
the Chief Executive of the U.S. could 
make such a mistake.” Pearl Neier, a 
Manhattan legal secretary, echoed the 
view of many other experienced secre- 
taries: “I can’t conceive of how she could 
have erased that tape without doing it 
deliberately—I don't care if it was a but- 
ton or a pedal that she had to push.” 
Asked if he believed the Woods account, 
a former high official of the Republican 
National Committee scoffed: “Does 
anybody?" 

A part of the controversial tape was 
played in the courtroom. The quality 
was surprisingly poor, with much of the 
conversation between Nixon and Ehr- 
lichman indistinguishable. Nixon was 
heard to remark: “In the '68 campaign 
the press was violently pro-Humphrey." 
After Haldeman entered, the hum be- 
gan. It was a steady sound that did not 
waver in its medium-high pitch. But af- 
ter 5% minutes the hum suddenly be- 
came softer, and some sporadic clicks 
could be heard for 13 minutes. 

The White House submitted some 
notes'said to be taken by Haldeman on 
his June 20 conversation with Nixon. 
They revealed that the only discussion 


‘of Watergate occurred just after the chit- 


chat about Ely—and where the hum 
began. Said Haldeman's notes: “What 
is our counterattack? PR [public rela- 
tions] offensive to top this. Hit the op- 
position w/their activities ... Do they 


justify this less than stealing Pentagon 
Papers ...? We should be on the attack 
for diversion." 

Like Miss Woods, White House At- 
torney Buzhardt was also pressed hard 
when he took the stand and was ques- 
tioned by Watergate prosecutors. Often 
pleading a lack of memory, he finally 
conceded under questioning that he had 
first learned in early or mid-October that 
there was some difficulty with the Hal- 
deman portion of the tape, although he 
claimed not to have been aware of the 
full 18-minute problem until mid-No- 
vember. His reason, too, for not telling 
the court about this much sooner was 
that he thought the Haldeman conver- 
sation was not under subpoena. Sirica 
seemed openly skeptical. The subpoena 
had asked for the tape of a "meeting of 
June 20, 1972 in the Presidents Exec- 
utive Office Building office involving 
Richard Nixon, John Ehrlichman and 
H.R. Haldeman from 10:30 a.m. to noon 
(time approximate)." Cox amended the 
subpoena on Aug. 13 to make it unmis- 
takably clear, extending the time cov- 
ered from 10:30 a.m. to 12:45 p.m. and 
noting “Ehrlichman and then Halde- 
man went to see the President." 

Rehearsing Testimony. The 
courtroom scene turned tense again 
when Rhyne was allowed to question 
Buzhardt. He established that neither 
Buzhardt nor White House Attorney 
Leonard Garment had actually repre- 
sented Miss Woods at her first court ap- 
pearance, but were representing the 
President. Garment interjected to agree. 
Then Rhyne said flatly that Garment 
and another White House counsel, Sam- 
uel Powers, “had spent hours rehearsing 
her on her testimony.” Garment imme- 
diately objected to the term “rehearsing” 
—and Sirica called all the attorneys to 
confer for some 25 minutes at his benc 
Without explanation, Buzhardt 


was excused from the stand. _ 
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who had interrogated Buzhardt. Several 
times when Garment or Buzhardt raised 
objections, Rhyne, seated at a table 
apart from them, muttered: “Those sons 
of bitches.” Just what the estrangement 
means in terms of Miss Woods’ relation- 
ship with the President in the whole 
tapes tangle was not yet clear. But she 
obviously was not taking the rap for the 
full obliteration of the Haldeman tape 
as it apparently had been assumed she 
would. 

Humble Beginnings. There was a 
certain poignancy in her predicament. 
Early in the first Nixon Administration, 

Miss Woods openly mistrusted the tac- 
tics of some of the Nixon aides, notably 
Haldeman, w insensitivities con- 
tributed to the Watergate excesses, Now 
she, too, seemed caught in the morass, 

Until recently, she was the envy 
of secretaries throughout the land—a 
spunky, hard-working woman who bad 
risen high from humble beginnings. The 
daughter of a second-generation Irish 
American who worked in a pottery fac- 
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tory, Rose Mary Woods grew up in Se- 
bring, Ohio (pop. 5,000), and learned her 
stenography in high school. Except for 
Older Brother Joe, who, became an FBI 
agent and is now a member of the board 
of commissioners in Illinois’ Cook Coun- 
ty, her other brother and two sisters still 
live in Mahoning County, Ohio. Rose 
Mary also seemed content to stay near 
home: her first job was with the Royal 
China Co., her father’s employer. But 
after the death of a beau and a personal 
bout with cancer, which she beat, she de- 
cided in 1943 to move to Washington. 
She landed a secretarial post on Con- 
gressman Christian Herter’s select com- 
mittee studying the Marshall Plan, a job 
that put her near many politicians. One 
of them was Freshman Congressman 
Richard Nixon. 

The future President hired Miss 
Woods as his secretary in 1951, shortly 
after he moved to the Senate. She has 
been his indispensable office aide ever 
since, through all the crises, through all 
the winning and losing campaigns, the 
out-of-office years in California and 
New York in the 1960s, the official trips 
to South America, Western Europe, the 
Soviet Union and China. More than 
anyone outside his immediate family, 
Rose Mary knew what Nixon was think- 
ing. She knew who was welcome on the 
telephone, which guests should be in- 
vited (or not invited) to the White House 
church services or toa party. 

Though Miss Woods uncomplain- 
ingly followed Nixon to California and 
New York in his years out of office, 
friends doubt that she was very happy 
in that period. “T used to go to see Nix- 
on at his New York law office regular- 
ly,” says one. “And there was Rose, 
Stuck away in a little cubbyhole office, 
typing his letters. She was really unhap- 
py—she loved to have old friends stop 
in and gossip about everything that was 
Boing on in politics." The President's 
comebecks DE a his ups and downs, 
was a deeply telt personal triumph 
Miss Woods. Seated in the Es oe 
lery as he delivered his first State of the 
Union message in 1969—which she had 
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the panel includes some of the nation's 
most sophisticated sound and recording 
experts.* Last week the controversia] 
June 20 tape reel was carried to New 
York City in a steel box to prevent any 
possible interference by magnetic fields. 
Six fully armed U.S. marshals escorted 
it on a train. It will be examined at the 


laboratories of the Federal Scientific’ 


Corp. in West Harlem. Also transported 
were the Uher tape recorder and Miss 
Woods’ Tensor lamp and electric type- 
writer. The experts, who are expected 
to present preliminary findings to Siri- 
ca within two weeks, almost certainly 
will be able to determine whether Miss 
Woods’ office equipment was capable of 
producing all or part of the recorded 
noise. 

Some other experts consulted by 
TIME are confident that the skills of sci- 
entists in detecting tape alterations run 
well ahead of the talents of all but the 
most ingenious tamperers, Particularly 
through the use of spectral analysis tech- 
niques, in which various sound frequen- 
cies on a tape can be separated and stud- 
ied, these experts believe that any 
heavyhanded deception can be exposed. 

One group of scientists at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas reports in a paper 
that “any alteration of the White House 
tapes could be detected in a timely fash- 
ion.” The ear can be fooled and so can 
the oscilloscope (a device that can de- 
pict sound waves as electronically-gen- 
erated graphs). But the spectral anal- 
ysis may well determine whether a given 
recorder produced a specific recording, 
whether a tape has been cut or edited, 
whether it is an original or a copy. Any 
change in microphones or acoustical 
conditions would be suspect. Since a re- 
corder gradually heats up as it plays, any 
sudden shift in temperature leaves a 
magnetic pattern on tape that might tip 
off an analyst to tampering. 

Nail Down. Physicist Alan V. Lar- 
son, who helped write the Arkansas 
paper, insists that the panel of experts 


‘will be able to either “verify or chal- 


lenge” Miss Woods’ version of what hap- 
pened#“They’ll nail her right down,” he 
predicts. Other experts are not so cer- 
tain. Kenneth Stevens, a professor at 


-M.LT., agrees that “an amateurish” 


tampering job could be readily detect- 
ed, but he is not sure that the panel will 
be able to say with certainty whether a 
specific tape has been altered. 

The scientists widely suggest that the 
White House could help considerably by 
turning over a random sampling of a 
dozen or so of its other secret tapes for 
comparison with those under study. If 
the subpoenaed tapes show a different 
sound quality than the other tapes, the 
defection teams would have reason for 
suspicion and further study. , 

*Richard H. Bolt, chairman of Bolt Beranek & 
Newman Inc., sound experts; Franklin S. Cooper, 
president of Haskins Laboratories; James L. - 
agan, head of acoustics research at Bell Telephone 
Laboratories; John G. McKnight, audio and mag- 
netic recording consultant; Thomas G- Stockham. 
Jr., computer science professor at the University 


of Utah; and Mark R. Weiss, vice resident for 
acoustics research of Federal Scientific Corp. 
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One problem revealed by Buzhardt 
about the subpoenaed tapes will also be 
examined by the technical panel. He 
said that there are often silent spots, and 
he attributes them to the voice-actuat- 
ed recorders monitoring the President's 
offices. They could be triggered by oth- 
er sounds, such as a passing truck or 
the ticking of a clock, even though no 
conversation was taking place. Ben- 
Veniste said the silences were several 
minutes long. Yet persons familiar with 
the White House system contend that it 
shuts off automatically if no additonal 
sound is heard within about 10 seconds. 
As for a clock possibly triggering the 
mechanism, TIME's Government expert 
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scoffs: “Baloney. One microphone in the 
President's office was hidden in a clock." 

There is a remote possibility that the 
Haldeman conversation might even 
be retrieved through computer-aided 
“signal enhancement" techniques. The 
erase mechanism on portable recorders 
is relatively weak, and a magnetic im- 
print of the original recording could re- 
main on the Haldeman tape and might 
be amplified to intelligibility. But Bu- 
zhardt said that he had asked a Nation- 
alSecurity Administration expert about 
this and was told that such a recove 
was “very remote." It clearly would 
if the tape had been deliberately 1 
through a strong magnetic fie 
sure total erasure. & 

Last week's develo 
strated again that 
defense hi 
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Asked who was to blame, one attorney 
representing a major Watergate dobi 
dant replied: “The White House py 
yers.” But he also sympathized wit 
them, contending that the President 
handicaps his own defense by not com- 
pletely leveling with even his own at- 
torneys. Wan and worn out from defend- 
ing the President on Watergate since last 
May, the loyal Buzhardt obviously has 
slipped out of presidential favor. 

The fact that Buzhardt has not been 
kept fully informed even of the han- 
dling of tapes within the White House 
was shown pointedly in court. He ad- 
mitted that he was surprised to learn 
that Miss Woods had nine original 
tapes in her possession as late as Mon- 
day of last week—despite agreement 
that only recently made copies of the 
tapes should be played so as to pre- 
vent harm to the originals. Press Sec- 
retary Ronald Ziegler undercut Bu- 
zhardt with faint praise, saying: “I don’t 
want to express criticism, publicly, of 
any person. He has been working very 
hard. We’ve made some mistakes dur- 
ing this period.” 

White House officials reported that 
John J. Sullivan, an Illinois appellate 
court judge in Chicago and a longtime 
Nixon friend, despite being a Democrat, 
will be added to Nixon’s defense staff. 
After leaving the issue in doubt for two 
days, presidential aides finally denied 
rumors that Sullivan would replace Bu- 
zhardt as head of the defense group, 
which has now grown to 14 attorneys. 

Visceral Dislike. Almost in desper- 
ation, Nixon’s aides also lashed out at 
others. Ziegler charged that the staff that 
Special Prosecutor Leon Jaworski had 
inherited from Archibald Cox held an 
“ingrained suspicion and visceral dislike 
of this President and this Administra- 
tion.” Deputy Press Secretary Gerald 
Warren accused Jaworski’s staff of leak- 
ing information to the press. Jaworski, 
however, has praised the staff for its 
“professionalism.” 

TIME has learned, meanwhile, that 

the White House has begun responding 
to pressure from Jaworski by turning 
over some documents requested long ago 
by Cox. That at least delays any court 
action by Jaworski against the Presi- 
dent, though this remains a possibility 
if there is further stalling. ' 
. While all the new doubts about the 
integrity of Nixon’s tapes set back the 
progress of Nixon's Watergate counter- 
attack, he plunged on with it. 

- He addressed the convention of the 
Seafarers’ International Union, whose 
President Paul Hall is under investiga- 
tion by Prosecutor Jaworski's staff for a 
$100,000 secret.contribution to Nixon’s 
campaign. The President inspired an 
ovation by declaring in a nautical note: 

Ican assure you that you don't need to 
Worry about my getting seasick or jump- 
ing Ship. It is the captain's job to bri 1 
that ship into port. I am going to A 
at the helm until we bring it into o 
. One night the President talked (o 
six Senators in the third-floor solarium 
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of the White House. His listeners report- 
ed that he had promised to make his 
tax returns public within a few days. 
Next day, however, Operation Candor 
hit another snag when Deputy Press Sec- 
retary Warren said that Nixon had not 
yet decided whether to release the full 
returns or only "information" from the 
returns. 

A dinner in the State Dining Room 
with 25 Democratic Congressmen, 
mostly from the South, was no smash- 
ing success either. One listener described 
Nixon as "taut and extremely tense, ges- 
turing wildly." North Carolina's Ike An- 
drews found Nixon relaxed and jovial 
but the situation awkward. Said he: “We 
were guests in his home—it makes it dif- 
ficult to ask him questions. The first 
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question was about the Middle East, and 
he took 21 minutes to answer it. There 
were a couple more innocuous questions, 
then somebody said politely, ‘Thank you 
for this pleasant evening, but most of us 
thought we'd hear you make some ex- 
planation of Watergate,’ ” 

Continued Andrews: “He said ab- 
solutely nothing revealing. After about 
five questions, Tiger Teague [Olin 
Teague of Texas] stood up and said we'd 
agreed to break it up at 9 o'clock. About 
half of us had our hands up, and the 
President agreed to one final question. 
It was all so pat. And as he left me there 
in the State Dining Room with my hand 
up, ene ‘Good show.’ ” 

ressure rose from congressio 
Republicans for a far faster ed filler 
disclosure: of all the Watergate facts. 
There is dismay among some of them 
that Nixon seems to be withdrawing into 
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THE PRESIDENCY / HUGH SIDEY 


Failings of "Somebody Very Close" 


UAM nal the fictional 007 became a worldwide glandular 
IL is eben facie abe Kennedy said that he was a James Bond fan. 
[sido woota Tes pos at after Lyndon Johnson had the Fort Worth bar- 
i Li n at the White House, Jetton's vans, filled with succulent 

ribs, were summoned by hostesses all across the land. 

deem eno ed paned a flag in his lapel and became the spirit of 76, 
N n ua b REM halls. After the story got out 
andstinteté dion s ree times, the motion picture's gate went up 

One of the immense powers of the presidency is the power of personal sug- 
gestion and example. In fact, television has so greatly magnified the human el- 
ements of Presidents that this may be as important to White House leadership as 
the constitutional authority of the office. For better or worse, television has made 
the President “somebody very close” to most American citizens. says Pollster Dan- 
iel Yankelovich, and while their own feelings of inadequacy and humility keep 
them from making instant judgments about complicated issues like milk price sup- 
ports and the Middle East oil tangle, Americans seize on the personal actions that 
they can see in their living rooms and can understand. History may prove that Nix- 
RS Iu failure is the sequence of seemingly minor personal absurdities that he in- 

ulged in. 

Resentment of the President's inconsistencies is now deep in the American 
soul. Nixon preached law-and-order but presided over a lawless administration. 
While he was cutting programs of education and health and urging personal spend- 
ing restraint on everyone else, his private homes were being voluptuously ap- 
pointed at taxpayers' expense. His calls for all Americans to carry the national 
commitments were still ringing when it was learned Nixon had used gimmicks to re- 
duce his taxes to a pittance. And even as he belatedly began to recognize the se- 
riousness of the energy crisis, he roared round the country in his huge jet and 
churned up and down the Potomac valley in his big helicopters. 

While Nixon has decried distortions in the press, his own arguments have 
been accented with inaccurate historical allusions and downright misstatements 
that he has never bothered to correct. Cropping up now asa public worry in the opin- 
ion samplings is another of those "petty" episodes that the men in the White 
House swat as if they were mere flies. Nixon went into a meeting with 16 Gov- 

à ernors and told them he knew of no other Water- 
gate developments that would embarrass them. The 
next day it was revealed that one of the tapes had a 
more than 18-minute gap and Nixon had known 
about it. The man who is “somebody very close" 
had deceived not just 16 Governors but also mil- 
lions and millions of his people. 

The grimly comic sequence of how the long buzz 
got in the tape is now registering on the public mind. 
A vast number of Americans know a good deal about 
tape recorders, and they can follow the electronic 
saga. The final fragments of credibility in the tapes 
were shattered in many minds. 

One can predict with some confidence that yet 
more disapproval of Nixon will come out of the 
White House's cannibalism. Not only have Nixon 
and his few confidants turned a cold shoulder on 
many of the young presidential aides caught in Wa- 
tergate, but they have also tried to smear the rep- 
utation of former Attorney General Elliot Richard- 
son and are now discrediting White House Counsel 
Fred Buzhardt. If Buzhardt devised the ludicrous 
Watergate legal strategy, he deserves criticism. But 
publicly humiliating a loyalist like Buzhardt is an- 
other of those small human rituals that most people 
comprehend. 

What stands now between Nixon and impeach- 
ment, suggest some of the opinion diagnosticians, isa 
thin tissue of personal well-being felt by most 
icans. They still have it pretty good, and they 
want a change. But if too many of them lose t 
or their mobility or their heat, then their f: 
illusion may be turned with even c 
man they see so often in their li 
disappointed them in so man 
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JUSTICE 


The Fuse Burns 
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FORMER DEPUTY ASSISTANT KROGH 
Bedeviled by his conscience. 


One of the major arguments used by 
President Nixon and the White House, 
staff to justify the Watergate abuses has 
been that they were committed in the 
name of national security. Last week 
that rationale was discredited in a U.S. 
district court in Washington by one of 
Nixon's former top aides, a man who 
had used the same excuse to explain his 
own role in the scandal. “I now feel that 
Icannot in conscience assert national se- 
curity as a defense," he said, adding that 
he now understood "the transcendent 
importance of the rule of law over the 
motivations of man." 

The speaker was Egil Krogh, 34, for- 


FORMER APPOINTMENTS SECRETARY CHAPIN 


Ever Closer 


mer deputy assistant to the President for 
domestic affairs. He was pleading guilty 
to a charge of violating the civil rights 
of Dr. Lewis Fielding, Daniel Ellsberg's 
psychiatrist. Krogh had authorized: the - 
burglary in 1971 of Fielding's Beverly 
Hills office in an effort to dig up dirt*on 
Ellsberg, the man who leaked the Pen- 
tagon papers to the press. 

Last week Watergate also caught up 
with another former White House staff- 
er. Dwight Chapin was indicted for hav- 
ing lied when he disclaimed any official 
connection with Donald H. Segretti, the 
convicted political saboteur. Chapin 
thus became the 18th man to be indict- 
ed on charges stemming from the Wa- 
tergate affair and other scandals; Krogh 
was the twelfth to plead guilty or be con- 
victed in the Watergate matter. 

Both Krogh and Chapin were prime 
examples of the key Nixon aides: young, 
athletic, religious, handsome, clean-cut, 
bright, ambitious, and tough enough to 
be ruthless. 

The smiling, well-scrubbed Chapin 
had been working for Nixon since 1962. 
In the 1968 campaign, he was Nixon's 
personal aide—the man who, according 
to one joke, held down his boss's coat- 
tails when Nixon jammed both arms 
high into the air to salute the crowds. 
After the election, Chapin became Nix- 
on's appointments secretary, working 
under the wing of Bob Haldeman. Even 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai was im- 
pressed with Chapin's skill at detail 
work, telling him in Peking: “You are 
an exàmple of how we should utilize 
young men in government." 

In the 1972 presidential campaign, 
according to Segretti, Chapin directed 
a clandestine guerrilla-warfare opera- 
tion against Democrats. Segretti has tes- 
tified that he was hired by Chapin, 
whom he had known since both attend- 
ed the University of Southern California, 
to play malicious tricks on the opposi- 
tion, including distributing a letter, 
printed on stationery stolen from Sen- 
ator Edmund Muskie, that accused Sen- 
ators Hubert Humphrey and Henry 
Jackson of sexual misconduct. 

After the Segretti operation was ex- 
posed by TIME and the Washington 
Post, Chapin quit the White House un- 
der pressure last January and took an 
executive job with United Air Lines. If 
found guilty, he could be jailed for as 
long as five years on each of four counts, 
and fined up to $10,000. 

_ Policymaker. Compared with Cha- 
pin, Egil Krogh was a White House 
heavyweight. A former Naval officer 
and member of John Ehrlichman’s Se- 
attle law firm, he was brought to Wash- 
ington by Ehrlichman as one of his top 
assistants in 1968. Krogh’s importance 
tose when his mentor became Nixon’s 
Tanking domestic affairs adviser, Dili- 


h= gentand levelheaded, Krogh worked on 
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Too Much or Not Enough Water. 
One of Our Solutions Is Irrigation. 
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| THE COMMITTEE 


Since returning from a well-deserved 
one-month recess in September, Sam 
Ervins Senate Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities has 
never regained the earlier momentum 
of its investigation into the Watergate 
mess and other scandals. Last week, on 
the day that it had been scheduled to 
begin examining publicly one of sever- 
al pieces of important unfinished busi- 
ness, the seven-member committee sud- 
denly voted to suspend its hearings 
indefinitely—until January at the ear- 
liest. The decision helped underscore the 
factionalism and frustration that has 
lately shaken the committee's once sol- 
id and purposeful ranks. 

The delay was caused in part by 
snags in the two major inquiries still on 


| 
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the committee’s agenda. In its investi- 
gation into any connection between the 
milk producers’ contributions of at least 
-$527,500 to President Nixon’s re-elec- 
tion campaign and a 1971 increase in 
federal price supports for milk (TIME, 
Dec. 3), committee staffers have not had 
time to interview several important wit- 
nesses. The investigators have been fur- 
Ru hampered by the White House's re- 
nee we provide documents relating to 
_Five in Contempt? The other i 

quiry involves a gift in 1969 AS EN 
P $100,100 from an executive in the 
Howey empire of Superbillionaire 
oward Hughes to Charles G. (“Bebe”), 
Rebozo, Nixon's best friend, for what 
Rebozo says were campaign purposes 
The Hughes organization has refused 
to honor several committee subpoenas 
Five prospective witnesses connected 
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Lost Momentum and Broken Unity 


with the Hughes organization have filed 
suit in federal court to prevent the com- 
mittee from forcing them to testify in 
preliminary sessions prior to any pub- 
lic appearances. The committee is 
scheduled to hold a closed meeting this 
week to consider whether it should be- 
gin contempt proceedings against five 
Hughes men. Further, the committee 
has subpoenaed the $100 bills used in 
the transaction, which Rebozo claims 
were stored for three years in a safe- 
deposit box and were finally returned 
unspent. 

Five days before the committee was 
slated to begin the new round of public 
hearings into the two big contributions, 
the head of the milk-deal investigation, 
David Dorsen, visited Chief Counsel 


UPI 


SENATORS WEICKER, GURNEY (SEATED) & ERVIN CONFERRING ON WATERGATE 
Postponed: hearings on milk and Bebe Rebozo. 


Sam Dash in what a committee source 
described as “a panic." Dorsen pleaded 
that he was simply not prepared to be- 
gina public hearing. After reviewing his 
work, Dash agreed, and told the staff 
on Monday that he would recommend 
a postponement to committee members 
the next day. What happened at that 
Tuesday meeting in Sam Ervin's office 
Em due ITE courses, both per- 
sonal and political, of a group t i 
once boasted had alee es wes 
inoue MS ; 
. Florida Republican Edwa 

did not even attend. Under ce 
by the Justice Department on suspicion 
of having unlawfully failed to report con- 
tributions received from contractors i 
1971 and 1972, Gurney has grown 2 
creasingly absorbed in his own probl i 
and has spent less time on the ND 
tee business. Several Florida Republican 
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casion emptied a revolver in a circular 
pattern around their infant daughter 
as a warning that she should pay more 
attention to him. Malchow had been 
arrested 25 times on such Charges as 
rape and assault, and like Hohimer 
he was not averse to manhandling 
victims. 

Hohimer was first fingered early last 
year by Leo Rugendorf, 58, à Mafia op- 
erative who oversaw the Bang's activ- 
ities. He reached Chicago Sun-Times 
Reporter Art Petacque and reported 
that Hohimer, shortly after the murder, 
had said to him: "They'll get me for the 
Valerie Percy murder. The girl woke up, 
and I hit her on the top of the head 
with a pistol.” After Petacque inter- 
viewed Rugendorf, he arranged for him 
to be questioned by state police inves- 
tigators. Early this year, Rugendorf, 
near death from heart disease and di- 
abetes, again fingered Hohimer, this 
time from a stretcher in a courtroom 
where he was a defense witness in the 
robbery trial of another gang figure. At- 
tempting to discredit some of Hohimer’s 
testimony against him, Rugendorf asked 
the judge to come close to the stretcher 
and whispered to him: “Hohimer is the 
fellow that killed Percy’s daughter. You 
got that from me.” Rugendorf died one 
month later. 

Nervous and Uptight. Hohimer's 
brother Harold, 38, corroborated Ru- 
gendorfs claim when he got in touch 
with Petacque four weeks ago to describe 
a meeting with a “real nervous and up- 
tight" Hohimer the day after the mur- 
der. “He said he had to ‘off a girl,” Har- 
old told the reporter. “I asked him why 
he had to do someone in, and he said it 
was because the girl made a lot of noise 
and they got in a fight. I asked him, 
*What score are you talking about?' and 
he said, ‘It’s all in the newspapers and 
on the radio today. He was talking 
about the Valerie Percy thing." Last 
week Robert Stanfield, 29, an acquaint- 
ance of Hohimer's, came forward to dis- 
close that Hohimer had informed him 
two weeks before the murder that he 
had cased the mansion and intended to 
rob the Percys. 


FREDERICK MALCHOW 


AP 


Hohimer, for his part, broke his si- 
lence three weeks ago and answered 
questions put to him by Petacque and in- 
vestigators about the Percy killing. He 
denied not, only the murder of Valerie 
but also his presence on the scene that 
night. Instead, he accused Malchow, in- 
sisting that Malchow came to his apart- 
ment the morning ofthe crime in clothes 
that were soaked with blood. 

In the flurry of charges and coun- 
tercharges, the case has come down to 
a cruel stalemate. The strongest piece 
of physical evidence in the crime is 
four palm prints found in the Percy man- 
sion, but they have proved not to be Ho- 
himer’s or Malchow's. The remaining 
physical evidence is scant and ambig- 
uous, and none of it directly links ei- 
ther Hohimer or Malchow to the crime. 
Yet by the testimony of witnesses, one 
of the members of the burglary gang is 
the likely killer. Said William Hanhardt, 
commander of the Chicago police de- 
partment's burglary division: "Malchow 
and Hohimer are the ones. They're re- 
sponsible. I have no doubts about it.” 
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Ed McMahon's America 


Affable, ever-smiling Ed, McMahon, 
Johnny Carson's sidekick on the Tonight 
show, makes friends wherever he goes. 
Two years ago, he decided to win friends 
for the outcast International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. He had a scheme 1o 
launch a coast-to-coast publicity cam- 
paign to polish up the union's image. 
Unfortunately. in the process he tar- 
nished his own. Today, affable Ed is not 
smiling. In its current issue, Overdrive, 
a trucking-industry magazine, charges 
that Ed teamed up with Nicholas Tor- 
zeski, a man with links to the Mafia, to 
bilk the Teamsters out of more than à 
million dollars. 

Investigative Reporter James 
Drinkhall, who has written exposés of 


JONATH 


NICK TORZESKI 
Solid connections. 


the Teamsters in the past, says that Ed 
got together with Nick in late 1971. In 
a sense, Nick had solid Teamster con- 
nections. Among innumerable brushes 
with the law, he had been indicted along 
with three Mafia gangsters in 1968 for 
offering kickbacks in return for Team- 
Ster loans. Three years later, the indict- 
ment was dismissed for lack of evidence. 
AS it happened, a crucial Government 
witness turned up dead—floating in his 
boat down a river, the back of his head 
removed by a shotgun blast: *Nick has 
always conducted himself like a real 
gentleman,” Says McMahon, explaining 
their friendship. Did Ed know of Nick's 
association with the Mafia? "Hell 
they're everywhere. There isn’t any way 
you can be in show business without 
knowing some of them." 

The pair figured that what the 
Teamsters needed was a major, image 
lift called America on the Move. The 
project would involve a TV network spe- 


28 


cial. a nationwide truck tour and a high 
school essay contest on the subject of 
"What America on the Move Means to 
Me." Without appearing to give the mat- 
ter much thought, the Teamsters put up 
$1.75 million. It was just a "little flyer, 
declared Teamster Secretary-Treasurer 
Murray W. (“Dusty”) Miller. Over the 
years, the Teamsters have mysteriously 
lost millions of dollars in similar proj- 
ects that turned out to be astonishingly 
poor business ventures for such a sophis- 
ticated union. Recently, a $7,000,000 
Teamster loan to a New Mexican toy 
manufacturer was lost when the com- 
pany went out of business. A similar fate 
has befallen Teamster loans to a Las Ve- 
gas ice-skating rink, to a hotel in Reno, 
to a truck stop in Dearborn, Mich., to a 
real estate development in the Santa 
Monica mountains in California. 

By spring 1972, Ed and Nick re- 
ceived the first payment from the union. 
They formed a corporation, America on 
the Move, Inc., and hired a reputable 
public relations consultant, Thelma 
Gray, to handle the publicity campaign. 
Setting up offices at the Samuel Gold- 
wyn studios in Hollywood, they 
launched the project at Teamster head- 
quarters in Washington. Demonstrating 
its usual friendliness toward the union, 
the Nixon Administration sent top of- 
ficials to attend the ceremonies. 

Road Show. America on the Move 
covered the country in a 40-ft. tractor- 
trailer painted red, white and blue and 
draped from one end to the other with 
American flags. Inside, visitors were 
treated to an inspirational film short 
narrated by McMahon; they could also 
pick up pamphlets on drug abuse, ecol- 
ogy and patriotism. The road show got 
rave reviews as it made its way across 
the continent. On Christmas night, it 
was publicized by a TV show celebrat- 
ing the Teamsters. McMahon hosted, 
and such stars as Sammy Davis Jr. and 
Debbie Reynolds performed. The car- 
avan was scheduled to visit 55 cities, but 
after 33, it halted, dead broke. 

America on the Move had been hi- 
jacked—by its own producers. It seems 
that no sooner had Ed and Nick set up 
shop in Hollywood than they formed a 
second corporation, Sabra Productions 
Inc., which began shooting a movie in Is- 

rael. To finance the film, they dipped 
heavily into money allocated for the 
Teamster campaign, an action that has 
caused the U.S. Department of Justice 
to start an investigation. Ed and Nick 
argue that $400,000 of their Teamster 
budget was “profit” to use as they 
pleased. But they spent much more than 
that. Explains McMahon: “We misused 
the money in the sense that we paid out 
money before we had anything else com- 
ing [back] in.” Says Thelma Gray: 
“They looted the treasury and dumped 
it into that motion picture.” For all that, 
Sabra Command, starring David Jans- 
sen, is not likely even to be released be- 
cause of its uneven quality, 
o t T Ani 
ave not been paid. Al- 
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(old Comfort for a Long, Hard Winter 


nr has always had a way of sneak- 
bino many Americans. Perhaps 
Fis work too hard, move too fast, or 
difetto much time indoors to see the 
JPilkrsunsets every evening or notice 
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American Dream of owning a home full 
of appliances and a garage full of cars, 
and the dawning irony of not being able 
to use them at will. An Atlanta house- 
wife expressed the new ambivalence: “I 
just can’t believe it’s going to be that 
bad. But I’ve never seen more depressed 
people. It’s finally beginning to sink in 
that we may be in real trouble.” 

Quiet Panic. In some places, peo- 
ple already were in trouble. More than 
50 truckers were stranded at the Davis 
Arco truck stop in San Jose, Calif., with- 
out diesel fuel to continue their trips. 
For lack of gasoline, some 25 New 
Hampshire towns were without police 
and fire protection, garbage pickups, 
road repair or school transportation. 
Fishing fleets were idled along the Gulf 
of Mexico, and newly harvested pota- 
toes sat undelivered in Maine. Even 
among Americans who were not yet suf- 
fering, a quiet panic was beginning to 
germinate. Concluded Chuck Littlefield, 
a Los Angeles construction worker who 
has a daily 72-mile round-trip drive be- 
tween his home and his job: “Gas ra- 
tioning would put me on welfare.” — . 

While politicians and bureaucrats 1n 
Washington tried to agree on the best 
ways to cope with the crisis (see follow- 
ing story), local officials and private cit- 
izens were taking matters into their own 
hands. Sometimes their energy-saving 
measures were more cosmetic than ef- 
fective, but they were almost always 
imaginative. In Milwaukee, the public 


‘safety committee of the city’s common 


council last week began meeting by can- 
dlelight. The Geauga Times Leader of 
Chardon, Ohio, was offering free adver- 


` 


tising space for commuters organizing 
car pools. In Rensselaer, Ind., Mayor 
Emmett W. Eger turned off all of the 
city's 425 street lights—until after four 
burglaries, citizens demanded that the 
lights come on again. “People thought I 
was a son of a b. for dousing the lights, 
but what do I care?" he said. "If ev- 
eryone in the country would make this 
kind of effort, we could tell the Arabs 
to go to hell." 

B.B. Criswell, an industrial-design 
instructor at Georgia Tech, put head- 
lights, taillights, turn signals and a horn 
on his electric golf cart, passed the state 
safety inspection and now drives the ve- 
hicle to his local rapid-transit station 
every day. When Massachusetts’ Berk- 
shire Community College lowered class- 
room temperatures to 63°, Jurgen A. 
Thomas began lecturing his drama class 
in a very collegiate (1920s) raccoon coat. 
And Paul Indianer, an insurance exec- 
utive in Miami, has replaced his tele- 
phone-equipped Chrysler Imperial with 
a bicycle. “It’s great exercise, and Pm 
amused at the stares I get,” he says. The 
stares are not for Indianer but for his 
portable telephone, now installed on the 
handlebars. 

The energy shortage is unearthing a 
vein of community-enforced morality 
that many Americans thought ran out ^ 
with stockades and witch burning 
Motorists on some Connecticut and Wiss 
consin highways have begun honk 
angrily at drivers who exceed thi 
lower speed limits. On Inters 
Atlanta last week, Ci 
sign on its left-side 
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Jim Hunt, a filling-station operator 1n 
suburban Atlanta, has. developed his 
own righteous way of rationing. He gives 
drivers of sub-compact cars all the gas- 
oline they want, but limits larger autos 
to a dollars worth. Says Hunt: "I give 
them just enough to get them off the 
road. Those big gas gulpers are the ones 
doing the damage.” ic : 

At the same time, hostility is welling 
up in many citizens against whomever 
they consider most responsible for the 
crisis. When the temperature hit a balmy 

—and energy-saving—68' in Manhattan 
one day last week, a woman walking her 
dog explained smugly that "God is pun- 
ishing the Arabs." But usually the cul- 
prits are perceived to be closer to home. 
Said New Yorker Writer Hendrik Hertz- 
berg: “I think it's disgusting that Nixon 
puts limits on the private citizen and not 
the oil companies. What sacrifices are 
they making?" A Rhode Island official 
noted that a large number of drivers 
caught exceeding the state's new 50- 
m.p.h. speed limit cite their peripatetic 
President as a greater offender. As Mrs. 
Doris A. Korot of Panorama City, Cal- 
if., put it: “I would willingly agree to turn 
my thermostat down to 68° if the Pres- 
ident would give up his helicopter and jet 


' flights and stay at home in the White 
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House during the energy crisis. After all, 
let's all 68 it together." 

Not that the average American is 
so austerely public-spirited himself. 
Across the country, a kind of siege men- 
tality is beginning to take hold. At hard- 
ware and discount stores, gasoline jerry 
cans are becoming as scarce as Arab 
hitchhikers in Amsterdam on a Sunday. 
The gasoline hoarders who have bought 
out the cans are unknowingly risking 
their lives; firemen in Manhattan last 
week demonstrated that a car with a gas- 
oline can in the trunk, hit from the rear, 
can turn into a fire bomb. 

Last Trip. Sweaters and flannel 
shirts are big sellers in the Northwest 


. and Midwest, and-thermal underwear 


in Detroit; it was found 
empty. TIME learned last week that the 


is becoming so fashionable that Utah 
Governor Calvin Rampton interrupted 
a press conference last week and pulled 
up a trouser leg to show off his new 
long johns. Despite spot shortages of 
gas and snailish speed limits, highways 
were jammed over the weekend as mo- 
torists tried to get in at least one more 
long trip before rationing begins. Mam- 
moth Mountain; a ski resort in north- 
ern California that stands to suffer 
mightily from the fuel shortage, report- 
ed its biggest single day in 17 years of 
operation as some 11,000 skiers crowd- 
ed rne popes 

uch self-indulgence is innocent 
enough now, but things could get uglier 
when the shortage gets worse, Siphoning 
threatens to join mugging as a feared 
street crime. Auto supply houses across 
the country already report a run on lock- 
ing gas caps—and siphons. A 16,000- 
gal. gasoline tank truck was hijacked 
from a Gulf Oil Co; pipeline terminal 
two days later, 
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of events was sweeping the Administra- 
tion closer to the dreaded decision. 
Even a Cabinet-level energy emer- 
gency action group seemed to be reluc- 
tantly leaning toward rationing. At least 
it ruled out the most obvious alterna- 
tive: piling heavy new taxes on gasoline 
in order to curb consumption. Members 
bowed to “political reality," as one put 
it, and concluded that such a boast could 
not get through Congress in an infla- 
tionary period. "Treasury Secretary 
George Shultz, who argued to the end 
for the tax plan, finally agreed to have 
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FEDERAL FUEL BOSS WILLIAM E. SIMON 


4s Decisive New Energy Czar 


can avoid it." Wall Streeter Simon is 
known for decisiveness and a hot tem- 
per. In not quite a year in Washington, 
he has also displayed a talent for bu- 
reaucratic infighting. A’ good five 
months before the Arab embargo, Si- 
mon, as head of the Government's Oil 
Policy Committee, was already talking 
about the possibility of imposing a 50- 
m.p.h. speed limit on motorists. In June 
he drafted a mandatory allocation pro- 
gram for home heating oil, and lobbied 
it through to final adoption by the Ad- 
ministration in October—over the ini- 
tial opposition of Love, among others. 
Simon’s grasp of the seriousness: of 
the problem is the more surprising since 
he had no special background in the oil 
business when he entered the Govern- 
ment. He was then known on Wall 
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the group study a number of possible ra- 
tioning plans. The leading one is the so- 
called "white market" system (TIME, 
Dec. 3), which would permit motorists 
to buy or sell ration coupons through of- 
ficial exchanges that could be set up in 
post offices, banks, or service stations. 

No firm decision has yet been made, 
and no recommendation will even go to 
the President until the energy emergen- 
Cy bill clears Congress and gives Nixon 
the power to order rationing if he wish- 
es. A decision cannot be put off much 
longer. Every day the pervasive dimen- 
sions and effects of the fuel. shortage be- 
come more frighteningly clear. 

Power Cuts. Last week Federal 
Power Commission Chairman John 
Nassikas warned that electric power in 
much of the nation will soon have to be 
reduced by 10%—more in the critically 
short Northeast—because stores of 
heavy residual oil to power generating 
plants are dwindling. Petrochemical 
shortages now threaten the production 
of such vital drugs as cortisone and pen- 
icillin, which already are in tight supply. 
Manufacture of the drugs requires such 
solvents as acetone and isopropanol, and 
supplies of these petroleum-based sol- 
vents are diminishing. Drug executives 
will journey to Washington this week 
to plead for greater allotments of oil to 
the petrochemical industry. 

Watching these developments. the 
stock market gyrated wildly—down 29 
points on the Dow Jones industrial av- 
erage one day, up 22 two days later—but 
overall tumbled deeper into what is be- 
ginning to look like a full-scale rout. 
Early in the week the Dow touched a 
new 1973 low of 817, and closed at 822, 
down 165 points in a month, That 
plunge is one of the steepest ever in so 
short a time. 

Administration officials insisted that 
Wall Street was overreacting, but their 
own statements gave little ground for 
economic optimism. Herbert Stein, 


Street as a bond trader who had an un- 

canny sense of when to buy and sell. 

Simon, a New Jerseyan, started his ca- 

reer as a brokerage-house trainee in 

1952, a year after graduating from La- 

fayette College. By the time President 

Nixon tapped him for the Treasury in 

December 1972. he had become a se- 

nior partner of Salomon Brothers, one 
ofthe nation's biggest investment bank- 
ing houses, in charge of all trading in 
Government and municipal bonds. That 
job gave him an income more than suf- 
ficient to support his wife Carol and 
seven children: his share in Salomon’s 
profits by the time he left was estimat- 
ed at $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 a 
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chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, predicted that the energy Cri- 
sis will slow the nation's economic 
growth to a near halt next year. Output 
of goods and services, he said, will rise 
no more than 1%, v. 6% this year, in 
the first quarter it may actually decline. 
Unemployment, he forecast, could rise 
from 4.5% at present to 6%, meaning 
that a million workers would be thrown 
out of jobs. His assessment is far from 
the most gloomy; some businessmen 
think that the jobless rate could hit 6% 
as early as January, and continue to rise 
from there. Stein declined to predict the 
pace at which consumer prices will 
climb, but some other forecasters expect 
an inflation rate of 7% to 8% in 1974, 
largely because of rising fuel costs. 

In order to cope with the crisis, the 
Administration so far is relying on the 
belated and hastily prepared package of 
conservation measures set forth by the 
President in his television speech last 
week. Nixon announced: 

1) A 15% reduction of normal sup- 
plies of heating oil to homes, and a 25% 
reduction to factories and commercial 
enterprises such as supermarkets. This 
plan, which individual oil dealers will 
administer, was ordered under existing 
legislation. It assumes that average in- 
door temperatures have been held at 
74°, and that the cutbacks will force 
households to turn their thermostats 
down to 68°; offices and factories sup- 
posedly will be forced down to 64°. 
Scheduled to take effect Dec. 27, the plan 
has as many loose ends as a Maypole: 
Will a homeowner who bought only 
enough fuel to keep temperatures at 68° 
last year have to take a cut that will 
force him to turn his thermostat down 
to a chilly 62°? What allotment will be 
granted to owners of new homes who 
have not yet established themselves as 
customers of a local oil dealer? 

To iron out such problems, the Ad- 
ministration has revived the famous ini- 
_ tials OPA and created the Office of Pe- 
troleum Allocation, which will now be 
absorbed into Simon’s superagency. But 
most of OPA’s -regional branches have 
just opened and will not be able to han- 
dle the flood of complaints and requests 
with any efficiency for weeks. Last week 
OPA Chief Eli T. Reich conceded that 
the effort to allot heating fuel has been 
marked by confusion and chaos. 

2) A ban on gasoline sales from 9 

— pm. Saturday to midnight Sunday, be- 
gn sil qUeckend Voluntary for 
: will be made mandatory when 
e President gets the ossa statu- 
tory, ons on the New York 
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Assn., “We're being told how much we 
can sell, when we can sell it, and what 
we can charge for it. It 15 approaching 


dictatorship." 


3) A nationwide speed limit of 50 
m.p.h. for cars and 55 for trucks and 
buses. Traffic safety experts immediate- 


ly complained that permitting trucks to 
go faster than cars substantially increas- 
es the risk of accidents during passing. 
Long-haul drivers in the Teamsters 


Union, once a Nixon favorite, are bit- 


ter, too. Drivers are paid by the mile 
and limited to working ten hours a day; 
slower speeds mean less distance cov- 
ered—and slimmer paychecks. 


4) A request for à coast-to-coast 
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blackout of all unnecessary outdoor, 


lighting, including Christmas. displays. 
Compliance with this request has been 
spotty; some towns and cities are indeed 
dousing lights, but others are going 
ahead with dazzling Christmas displays. 

The Administration also moved last 
week to bring some order to its so far 
largely ineffectual fuel allocation pro- 
gram, which is supposed to ensure that 
energy-short areas and industries do 
not suffer undue hardship. Love's En- 
ergy Policy Office announced its first 
set of nonheating priorities, to take ef- 
fect Dec. 27. Public transportation and 
oil, coal and! other fuel-producing. in- 
dustries will get unlimited supplies. Food 
processors, police and fire stations and 
medical services will be given as much 
fuel as they ee last year. Mail ser- 
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rtage's Losers and Winners 


hurt, those highly vulnerable, those with 
mixed prospects and a few that are ac- 
tually likely to profit. A rundown: 


Already hurt: 

AUTOMAKERS have seen sales fall 
11% below a year ago because of climb- 
ing gas prices and fear of worsening 
shortages. General Motors is Boing 
ahead with plans to temporarily close 
16 plants and lay off 105,000 workers, 
despite pleas last week from the United 
Auto Workers that it at least delay the 
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pos: ARGUING AFTER BEING BUMPED FROM OVERSOLD FLIGHT 
ward the clock and turn down the thermostat. 


cutback until after Christmas. Chrysler 
Corp. followed suit, ordering brief shut- 
downs of ten North American assembly 
plants that will idle 44,000 workers, 

AIRLINES are canceling more flights 
and stranding some passengers. United 
last week scratched 100 daily flights 
starting Jan. 7 and began an expected 
parade of layoffs by furloughing 950 em- 
ployees, including 300 pilots. Eastern 
mailed layoff notices to 360 pilots. Unit- 
ed President Edward E. Carlson, who 
once predicted a; 4% rise in airline rev- 
enues next year, now expects "zero 
growth. The effect on profits is a toss- 
up: airlines will be helped by higher fares 
and the running of their remaining 
flights more fully loaded, but hurt by 
higher costs for jet fuel and ground 
maintenance of mothballed planes. 
Vulnerable: 

PETROCHEMICAL MAKERS so far 
have received a low priority, even 
though their products are vital to the 
manufacture of all sorts of goods, from 
drugs to records. The management con- 
sultant firm of Arthur D: Little Inc. fore- 
Yr ; : 
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casts the loss of as many as 1.8 million 
Jobs by workers in various industries 
next year because of a 15% decline in 
petrochemical production if allocations 
are not made more liberal. 

BUILDERS, already suffering from a 
Squeeze on mortgage money, have se- 
vere new worries. Construction men 
rage that doling out fuel on the basis of 
“year-earlier” usage (that is, so much 
less this month than in December 1972) 
will unfairly penalize an industry whose 
project starts are erratically timed, de- 
pending on the weather and the avail- 
ability of workers and contracts. Mate- 
rials shortages loom too: the manufac- 
ture of lime, a key ingredient in cement, 
requires more energy than any other 
product made in the U.S., and diesel fuel 
to run construction machinery is scarce. 
Economists at a Washington conference 
sponsored by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board predicted a drop in hous- 
ing starts to 1.5 million next year, from 
2,000,000 in 1973. In turn, such a de- 
cline may well affect home appliance 
and furniture sales. 

THE RECREATION INDUSTRY faces a 
steep decline because the country will 
have to get over its addiction to auto- 
mobile vacations—while airline flights 
are being reduced too. Drive-in restau- 
rants, hotel and motel chains and ski re- 
sorts are obvious potential sufferers. 
Though some ski-resort operators re- 
main hopeful, Frederick Andresen, 
president of Ski Industries America, 
worried that a mandatory Sunday clos- 
ing of gas stations may threaten 750,000 
jobs and $2 billion in business, Some an- 
alysts expect sales of cameras and film 
to drop, because they are largely bought 
by vacationers. Las Vegas is still boom- 
ing; MGM this week will open a new $106 
million hotel. But businessmen are ner- 
vous because 65% of the gamblers ar- 
rive by car. Nevada Governor Mike 
O'Callaghan is trying to persuade Am- 
trak to provide weekend train service 
from Los Angeles. 

EXPORTERS and companies with ex- 
tensive foreign operations could be hit. 
The reason is that the Arab oil produc- 
tion cutbacks are likely to depress in- 
dustry in Europe far more deeply than 
in the U.S. Argus Research Corp., 
which analyzes securities, speculates 
that reduced capital spending in Europe 
will hurt Westinghouse worse than Gen- 
eral Electric, whose foreign operations 
are mostly in Canada and South Amer- 
ica. Kaiser and Alcoa, which market lit- 
tle of their aluminum abroad, will not 
suffer as much as Alcan Aluminium and 
Reynolds Metals, which do. 

PRIVATE-PLANE MAKERS could well 
be devastated. Aerospace-dependent | 
Wichita, Kans., three years ago E 
peted with Seattle for the nation’. : 
est unemployment rate (12 
struggled back to prosperi 
aggressive development of 
craft by Cessna, hand: 


M 
ping 42% cut in fuel for business air- 
craft, a move that has hit Wichita with 
all the impact of an antipersonnel bomb. 


Mixed Prospects: x s 

OIL COMPANIES have been posting 
enormous profit increases—up to 90% 
in the third quarter for Gulf. Rising 
prices will surely keep profits up, but 
the oilmen nevertheless have problems: 
they may have to close some refineries 
because of an inability to get crude. Mo- 
bil last week announced that after 
Dec. 31 it will ^mothball" an East Chi- 
cago refinery that has been processing 
47.000 bbl. per day of crude for small in- 
dependent oil companies. Small oil dis- 
tributors will be really pinched. John 
Fiore has been supplying diesel fuel to 
barges, tugs and fishing boats in Boston 
harbor for 40 years, recently at the rate 
of 60,000 gal. a week. Last week he sold 
none, because he could get none. 

TRUCKERS have obvious miseries; a 
few are already being stranded without 
fuel. But some analysts expect big truck 
lines to do relatively well, because they 
will probably get generous supplies of 
diesel fuel under any rationing system. 
Small lines whose trucks fill up along 
the highway may be forced out of busi- 
ness as diesel fuel becomes harder to 
find. The big lines, then, might pluck 
the most profitable contracts of the lit- 
tle lines that go under. 


Winners: 

RETAILERS cash registers are ringing 
because of panic buying of products that 
supposedly help consumers to cope with 
the fuel shortage. One hot item: a clock- 
operated thermostat that can lower 
nighttime temperatures automatically 
after everyone is asleep. Electric heat- 
ers are also selling rapidly, as are pro- 
pane-burning catalytic heaters normally 
used by campers. The electric heaters 
gulp energy prodigiously, and the pro- 
pane type can be dangerous in enclosed 


spaces because they give off carbon: 


monoxide fumes. 


OIL PIPELINES & PASSING TANKER IN THE NETHERLANDS’ BUSY ROTTERDAM HARBOR LAST WEEK 
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RAILROADS, long starved for profits, 
should prosper because they use energy 
efficiently. especially in long hauls. 

INSURERS may well consider gasless 
Sundays a blessing; the resulting drop 
in weekend driving will reduce their 
heavy burden of accident claims. 

MISCELLANEOUS firms of varied size 
and description stand to make money 
from the crisis. Drilling service compa- 
nies. like the French giant Schlumber- 
ger, are profiting from renewed interest 


EUROPE 


Slipping Around 


Clearly, something mysterious was 
afoot. While Ahmed Zaki Yamani, 
Saudi Arabia’s oil minister, wandered 
about Europe promising a continued 
flow of oil to the Arabs’ “friends” and 
privation to enemies, almost the oppo- 
site seemed to be happening. In Brit- 
ain, Germany, Italy and other nations 
classified by the Arabs as friendly or 
neutral, serious energy shortfalls 
loomed. But in The Netherlands, the one 
Common Market nation on the Arab 
embargo list, some Christmas lights con- 
tinued to blaze and visitors reported 
hotel rooms occasionally so toasty that 
windows had to be thrown open. Though 
the Dutch led Europe in banning Sun- 
day driving, their other conservation 
measures are actually less stringent than 
those of some European neighbors. 

The embargo obviously ‘is being cir- 
cumvented by the major multinational 
oil companies, with at least the knowl- 
edge if not the active cooperation of Eu- 
ropean governments. In a Europe des- 
perately afraid of further offending the 
Arabs, no one wants to talk about the 
strategy, but it seems to work like this: 
the oil companies are duly sending else- 
where Arab oil that normally would go 
to The Netherlands. But they are re- 
placing it by rerouting to Rotterdam oil 
from Nigeria, Venezuela or Indonesia 
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years ngure), the report recommends 
$405 million next year. By fisca] 1979 
some $2.18 billion would be Spent on 
such priority projects as taking sulfur out 
of coal and turning the black minera] 
into more easily transported and more 
widely used fossil fuels: gas and oi]. 

The other big money item in the R. 
and D. budget is the breeder reactor, the 
machine that will produce energy in the 
next generation of nuclear (fission) pow- 
er plants. This promising device, which 
creates (or breeds) slightly more fuel 
than it consumes, has been heavily fund- 
ed ever since Nixon called for its fast de- 
velopment in 1971. Though other na- 
tions—most notably the U.S.S.R.—have 
prototype breeders, the U.S. does not. Its 
breeder program now gets $365.6 mil- 
lion a year. Next year, the report says, 
that amount should jump to $515.5 mil- 
lion, and a total of $2.8 billion should go 
to the breeder through fiscal 1979. An- 
other $1.25 billion would be spent to 
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improve conventional nuclear plants, 
which are expected to produce more and 
more of the U.S.’s electricity; the lion’s 
share—almost 60%—would be for mak- 
ing safer reactors and thus quieting anti- 
nuclear critics. 

Looking further into the future, the 
report stresses thermonuclear fusion, the 
process that causes hydrogen bombs to 
explode. Controlling fusion is extremely 
difficult, but the effort is worthwhile. 
Unlike fission processes (such as those 
used in the breeder), fusion produces 
only very small amounts of dangerous 
radioactivity. Better yet, its fuel can be 
deuterium, a common element in sea 
water. This year only $98.7 million in re- 
search funds are allocated to domesti- 
cate this almost limitless source of en- 
ergy. But next year fusion should receive 
$145 million and—if the research pays 
off—much more money thereafter. So- 
lar energy (now getting $13.2 million) 
would be boosted to $32.5 million in fis- 
cal 1975; a total of $200 million is ear- 
marked for sunpower through fiscal 
1979. As for harnessing the earth’s own 
heat, the report recommends that geo- 
thermal research be increased from this 
year’s $11.1 million to $40 million next 
year and $185 million through 1979. 

Ray’s report makes clear that spend- 
ing $1.4 billion over the next five years 
in order to find ways to conserve en- 
ergy would be a wise investment. While 
properly insulating homes and turning 
off unnecessary lights are helpful in sav- 
ing energy, Ray’s team focused on over- 
coming the gross inefficiencies in the ex- 
isting energy system. In particular, $1.2 
billion should go to cut losses of elec- 
tricity in its presently wasteful transmis- 
sion* and to improve the efficiency of 
the U.S.’s energy-guzzling machines, 
from high-powered autos all the way 
down to the incandescent light bulb. 

Ambitious as Ray’s suggested pro- 
gram may seem, some critics think it is 
too short-lived. Senator Henry M. Jack- 
son’s Interior Committee has reported 
out an alternative energy research and 
development bill. Its suggested budget 
for the next ten years: $20 billion. 


*Asa rule of thumb, about 10% of generated elec- 
tricity is lost when it is moved from power station 
to consumer because of static along the wires. 
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ENGINEERS INSPECTING WASTE AT TEST SHALE OIL SITE IN COLORADO MORTON ANNOUNCING NEW LEASES z E 


shale land, only six tracts will be leased Open-pit mining methods Ii.» 
MINING for exploitation: two each in Utah, Wy- used to get copper in Bulte Mad 
Shift to Shale oming and Colorado. Each tract will alsobe tested, probably at one oftteg 


comprise only 5,120 acres. But the two orado tracts. Great earth-moving p 
Potentially, shale oil is a fabulous richest parcels—those in Colorado chines would first peel back the si 
fuel. It requires no costly hit-or-miss ex-  —contain nearly as much potential oil brush and grass over thousands ofar 
ploration, no ocean rigs, no precarious (some 9 billion bbl.) as that located by next remove billions of tons of eah 
negotiations with foreign governments. the great strike on Alaska’s North Slope. rock, and finally gouge out the alli) 
Instead, it is a U.S. resource, locked in Each winning bidder in auctions be- beds 100 ft. to 850 ft. below the su» 
immense quantities—estimates range ginning in January will have to invest The other technique, to betriedatthes 
from 600 billion, to 3 trillion bbl—in $200 million to $250 million just to get maining leaseholds, will betodeepms 
rock formations throughout the semi- the oilout ofthe rock. Returnonthatin- with conventional pillar-and-roomtz 
arid Rocky Mountain states. But no  vestment will be slow, because construc- _neling, as is done with coal—bu ei 
major shale-oil development could be- tion of mines and refineries will take gargantuan scale. More than 1000 
gin until the Federal Government, about five years. The first plants are ex- of oil shale might be moved daily re 
which owns between 70% and 80% of pected to produce 250,000 bbl. of shale mine to processing plant. There, è 
the oil-bearing lands, decided to lease oil a day. That is only 1% of the na- shale would be crushed and heal 
' out its deposits. That decision, in turn,  tion's daily demand for oil—“a teacup,” about 950° F. in retorts. The ext 
| depended mostly on how serious the en- / says one oilman. The justification is that — oil would then be refined. al 
i vironmental effects of mining would be. if all goes well, the shale-oil industry Environmentalists are gus 
: Last week, after studying the situ- could be expanded to provide 1 million project. Their biggest fear €» 
H 


$ S hv. onet 
ation for more than three years, the In- bbl. a day by 1985, and eventually per- waste shale. Almost incredibly, ont! 


terior Department announced that it haps 100% of the U.S.'s needs. oil has been removed, what MA 
| would launch an experimental program Nuclear Mining. Since the program pulverized rock with at ra reis 
| to tap federal shale-oil reserves. “It is is experimental, the Interior Depart- greater volume than It haie 
NE in the national interest” to go ahead, ment expects that different extraction mined. Reason: there ae did yt 
TN said Interior Secretary Rogers C.B. Mor- techniques will be used in different lo- tween the rock particles di gd Intt 
T ton, adding: “We have developed rig- cations. At the two tracts in Wyoming, exist when the rock was ise be new 
WI orous and comprehensive environmen- for example, the oil will most likely be What can be done with ts tion 20°)? thy c 
| a tal controls. The potential benefits boiled out of the rock in situ—under- Colony Development Ope ding Alf : 
AU outweigh the unavoidable costs and risks ground. Occidental Petroleum Co., one sortium of companies al of oni” i s 
Wi eayolved: of the many U.S. oil companies that Richfield and Standard gied efl. 9 
i Those benefits start, of course, with lease private oil-shale lands, has devel- spent $1,000,000 on de Comb, "lir 


the fact that the U.S. needs the oil. Eco- oped such a process. Occidental's tech- mental studies of the PEO gn oe o, alis 


nique is to blast a chamber inside the sion: the powdered saki ii 
oil-bearing rock, inject natural gas into into canyons, Wat tion © fiela P 
it and then set it afire. The subterra- planted with vegeti into dust SE ly, Sele 
pean Poen pm cause the rock . winds from Und s CS k fox 
F o yield its oil, which would t is can re delicat? cu 
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Í nomical methods have been developed 
IT. to get it (estimated cost per bbl.: around 
Vil $6, or about as much as that of newly 

| found U.S. oil). In each of these, the 

| £a shale is literally chewed up and cooked. 
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DEFENSE 


Keeping the Military in Business 


ably long overdue. The household goods 
of transferring service families are mov- 
ing by sea rather than by air. Military 
speed limits have been reduced to 50 
m.p.h. Motor pools have been ordered 
no longer to let drivers warm up staff 
cars for the instant comfort of their pas- 
sengers. Anticipating the shortage, some 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff began swap- 


Jet trainers are flying 18% fewer hours, 
and warships are spending 20% fewer 
days at sea. One of every ten vehicles in 
the Air Force fleet of cars and trucks in 
Europe has been put on blocks. Secre- 
tary of Defense James R. Schlesinger 
has taken to prowling his Pentagon 
chilly corridors (thermostat setting: 65°- 
68°) in a woolen pullover. 


training, flight training, maneuvers 
proficiency exercises. Admini 
and housekeeping functions, incl 
hospitals, come third. ] would. r 
More Austere. The Pentagon qass{ar bi 
have more capability of increasings}!!34 poli 
plies than civilian businesses do, Ingfilier at 
nearly half the deficiency caused iyis ti in 


jpedictabl 
gery level | 


These examples point up one of the 
most important, though least noticed, 
aspects of the energy crisis. The U.S. 
military machine runs on oil—high-en- 
ergy JP-4 for jet fighters, hydrocarbon- 
based propellants for rockets, bunker oil 
for aircraft carriers, lubricant for M-16 
rifles—and oil is suddenly almost as 
hard to come by for the military as it is 
for civilians. The Pentagon is having to 
drain scarce supplies away from civil- 
jan use, worsening the shortages of heat- 


ping their Chrysler limousines for Che- 
velles. Planes are taxiing more slowly, 
and many courier flights have been con- 
solidated or dropped. Helicopter rides 
to the golf course have been curtailed. 
But while the Pentagon is cutting 
into fat, it fears it also is cutting into mus- 
cle. With Mediterranean depots off lim- 
its to the Sixth Fleet, and Singapore and 
the Philippines unable to supply Middle 
East oil to the Seventh Fleet, these two 
key armadas are being fed from the 


ping the naval reserves al Elk 


Arab embargo can be made up tjt! succee 
gil adeq 


Calif. The field’s current outputofSifeugh th 
bbl. a day can be boosted to 16000 hardy, 
a day in three months if Congressti |y sud 
rizes the increase, as the Energy Is $ r Ini 
gency Bill passed by the Senate y or in 
before the House would have it auf onflict 


the oil-parched military, 
has invoked an existing pe 
er domestic pool. In 195 i 
Korean War, Congress gavè 


iu 


Pty hir 


ity PPS Mi 
ing oil and gasoline. Even so, military stores of units in less troubled areas, no- Department standby SN n i hia 
men are worried about maintaining  tablythe U.S. Fueltootherunitsisbeing ^ empt civilian supplies ast vt Aiter, A 
combat readiness. ladled out almost as if it were ammuni- never used then, but it ariel ey t 

Supply Squeeze. Even before the Dep con 


Arab embargo, the armed forces were in 
a supply squeeze. For several months 
they had experienced trouble persuad- 
ing U.S. oil companies to bid on military 
contracts. As early as last July, word 
went out to units around the world to 
conserve supplies. But U.S. wells supply 
only about half of the 670,000 bbl. of POL 
(petroleum, oil lubricants) that Ameri- 
can forces normally burn every day; 
nearly all of the other half used to come 


from the Arabs mostly to suppl: i 

» units 
Overseas (American troops fought the 
Viet Nam War almost entirely on Arab 


oil). The Arab cutoff is now threatening 
to make a difficult situation dangerous, 

Some of the economies that the mil- 
itary has instituted to cope with the 
Squeeze are simple, sensible and prob- 


38 


tion at the Alamo, to meet “minimal 
training requirements.” Pilots are doing 
their flying in ground simulators, tank 
crews and sailors are spending less time 
at their stations, infantrymen and avia- 
tion ground crews are getting less expe- 
rience on the job. Admiral Noel Gayler, 
commander in chief of U.S. forces in the 
Pacific, has ordered a 25% to 50% cut in 
fuel consumption for all of his units ex- 
cept the Seventh Fleet. Most of the fuel 
is being given up by planes assigned to 
logistics missions. 

“We can live with the shortage as a 
short-term thing,” says Admiral Thom- 
as , Moorer, . Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, "But if we continue at a lowered 
tempo, there will be progressive dete- 
rioration of combat readiness, We're just 
like a football team, and if you don't 
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Mogul Emperor Akbar the Great de- 
tal for his empire on the dry plains of 
ts of money were spent, and the best 
gia. ns were hired to lay out its imposing squares 
and artis |. airy palaces. Virtually untouched by the 
ig grace 'Sikri still stands—a beautiful monument to 
ehP 4G ears after it was completed, Akbar’s cap- 
st E UDDly and was summarily abandoned. 
er such expensive errors, of cities and civili- 
se their leaders failed to exercise even 
gronomist, for example, could have 
f semiarid land would lead to the 
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overpl 
ern dust 


e à | 
m the black explosions of the '60s. No di- 
gn 


has been more visible from a distance—or caught 
guard—than the energy crisis. The failure to 
: and repeated warnings, may some day 
à ca's economic Pearl Harbor. 


m f bvious to anyone who could read a 
T 

4p ine grap 
ring faster tha me c 

crossed in the mid-’60s, the difference had to be made 


‘hy imports, with an ever-increasing percentage coming from 
wunlries that disagreed with American policy toward Is- 
The possibility of a cutoff was thereafter always present 
‘cable, and in hindsight, it is clear that the U.S. failed 

level to prepare for it. 

a 
Jud not have taken the CIA to decipher Arab inten- 
Pentagoniqudsfar back as 1948, Arab nationalists were urging the use 
ingsfil#84 political weapon in the fight against Israel. Two dec- 
sses do, Ifa at the time of the Six-Day War, the Arab oil pro- 
y caused jii did, in fact, briefly cut off oil to the West. Their boycott 
ade up jaa succeed then because supplies outside the Arab world 
al Elk Hull adequate, but the experience should have been warn- 
output ofSiftdgh that overdependence on such an uncertain supplier 
to 160,00} ftlhardy, 

y said as much. Wayne Aspinall, former Chairman of 
Interior Committee, said long before the current 
, that he was “truly frightened by the po- 
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Preside Out a market ... doesn't do a country much 
Fas War b IXon blandly said only a month before the 
W Only E QUE anew, seemingly unaware that in oil 
g eller S market. Even in such a simple mat- 
equate petroleum stockpiles, the U.S. was 
nsum a the boycott began, Europe had, in pro- 
e Us ption, a far larger emergency supply in its 
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ks pe UN ding of th Seems, nonetheless, to have been an ar- 
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f R dustrial societies could apply sophis- 
pet f 0,1973 E 


RR economic pressures. “At the beginning of World War II 
las was this saying: "The Japanese cannot fly planes. They 
€ bad eyes, " says Peter Drucker, one of the country's fore- 
most management experts. "Well, here we were saying: ‘You 
pU Arabs. They cannot cooperate.’ " The biggest block to un- 
erstanding, however, was probably the fact that neither Nixon 
nor his top advisers—or predecessors—seemed aware that the 
U.S. was on the brink of running short of energy even without 
the Arab boycott. 

The shadows of the larger crisis have loomed over the U.S. 
for years. Back in the '50s, the Paley Report, commissioned by 
President Eisenhower, pinpointed a coming shortage of oil and 
coal. The warnings increased in tempo in the '60s. Biologist Paul 
Ehrlich was among the decade's many Cassandras. “Using 
straight mathematics," he now says, “what I was predicting then 
was foreseeable in the late '40s and early ’50s. It was a case of sim- 
ple multiplication—the number of people times what we were 

oing.” 

By 1970 John A. Carver Jr., a member of the Federal Power 
Commission, was saying: “A crisis exists right now. For the next 
three decades we will be in a race for our lives to meet our en- 
ergy needs.” Nor was the Nixon Administration unaware—or to- 
tally unaware. In a speech to oilmen in Dallas in the fall of 1970, 
Paul McCracken, then chairman of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, clearly sketched the genesis of the problem and recom- 
mended a reserve capacity in the U.S., just in case anything 
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went wrong with foreign suppliers. It seems that nearly every- 
body knew. *We could see it coming," says James Boyd, who di- 
rected a federal commission that last summer predicted: “We 
conclude that an energy shortage, of severely disruptive and dam- 
aging proportions, is a distinct possibility in the immediate 
future." 

Had the U.S. moved soon enough, much could have been 
done to avert the crisis. Mass transit could have been encour- 
aged over highway building, bringing great savings in fuel as 
well as comfort. Research into ways to remove pollutants from 
coal, or to turn it profitably into oil or gas, could have been 
pushed much harder; that would have enabled the country to 
make much greater use of its most abundant fuel. Building codes 
could have been changed to require more effective heat-con- 
serving insulation of houses. 

Instead, with remarkable consistency and perverse i 
ity, the nation kept doing the exact opposite of what 
quired. For almost two decades, Washington has been s] 
tens of billions of dollars to subsidize highway buik 
all American office buildings have been consi 
air systems that require air conditioning no m 
side temperature, and cities like Las Veg 
bright their lights are. As a result, 
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[Y Digitized by Ary 
USS. has been growing at about 77% a year. 
If the whole world consumed energy at the 
American rate, the entire globe would run 
outofoil within ten to 20 years. 

The errors go a long way back, but the 
Nixon Administration, as the one 1n office 
when the situation was approaching the cri- 
sis point, must bear a major share of the 


diate problems and nothing at all to co- — E 
ordinate often conflicting energy policies, which were divided 
among more than 60 federal agencjes. Spotty shortages of heat- 
ing oil last winter prompted Nixon to issue another energy mes- 
sage last April, but he still rejected talk of an immediate crisis 
and conveyed no sense of urgency about the need for conser- 
vation. Although he warned against “a false sense of security,” 
he nevertheless stated: “We should not be misled into pessi- 
mistic predictions of an energy disaster.” 

“We talked about the need to be prepared for the worst 18 
months ago,” remembers David Freeman, a former White House 
energy adviser and now head of the Ford Foundation’s Energy 
Study, “Maybe the solutions were so difficult that the policy mak- 
ers avoided moving.” Adds Greenville Garside, head of another 
energy-study group: “There was a general lack of interest. The 
Administration, specifically the White House, paid no attention 
to the problem until after the election.” 

The oil industry can share much of the blame. Its lobbyists 
have long succeeded in getting the industry special tax breaks. 
The most important: oil companies can credit against their U.S. 
income tax bills every dollar paid in taxes to foreign govern- 
ments. This loophole gave the industry an enormous incentive 
to explore for oil overseas rather than inside the U.S. In the 
light of events, Nixon’s just demoted Energy Boss John Love ad- 
mitted to a Senate subcommittee last week that “the whole con- 
cept [of the loophole] needs to be re-examined.” 

Harvard Economist Mare Roberts traces the problem with 


that split up the old Standard Oil Co. into a number of ver- 
tically integrated companies. Since each company controlled 
everything from oilfields to gas stations, Roberts argues, the 
group as a whole was powerful enough to stifle independent com- 
petition. Even if there were enough oil this year, there would 
not be enough U.S. refinery capacity to process it because the 
companies have built no new refineries in the U.S. for at least 
two years. “Couldn’t the oil companies have forecast the fact 
that they were going to be short of gasaline by this year?" Rob- 
erts asks. “The answer is absolutely yes. Those companies have 
good economists, and they had to have known that some time 


‘Thornton Bradshaw, president of Atlantic Rich- 

field, further contends that the industry was caught 

short by a whole congeries of events beyond its con- 

AS recently as 1968—a “year of euphoria” for 
rds—the companies thought : 


expected to take some o slack fron 
oil. Within months, all the promises 
reyersed: environmentalists stopped th 
Alaska pipeline, which was only recent- 
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the oil companies back to the Supreme Court decision of 1911 . 
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Many experts see the roots of the nee Usage,” [ 
fact that oil and natural gas have been too cna in they 
their low price encouraged waste, th a i 
country too dependent on one 
y E j Source of energy, Toil 
more costly, coal, atomic power and even the exotics 4 
as geothermal energy or energy from the tides) EN 
Un 
that it was not worth it to consider the alternatives» ib 
Management Professor Carroll L. Wilson, “Al you d 
: S (3 
look around at M.I.T. and the other universities to see wüt 
such expertise." The higher prices that consumers did T | 
the past—and now must—may eventually solve much ott 
sis, reducing waste while at the same time encourapino dsl 
aging ded pho 
The deepest roots of the crisis, perhaps, are psycho is pr 
went unheeded was the disinclination of people to thinkata 
tential unpleasantness until it can no longer be avoided. Ms 
gers of gloom have never been warmly welcomed by then; , 
nations or the ruled, and the avoidance of bad news-i ACITIZE 
habit epitomized by the “What, me worry?” of Mad nig 
affairs. “People could never believe it could happen her 
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The development of the energy shortage is also a ois 
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“All I can say is that women, when 
they are in power, are mich harsher 
than men ... You're schemers, youre 
evil. Every one of you." The misogynist? 
Irans Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi, 
54, in an interview with idol-smashing 
Italian Journalist Oriana Fallaci pub- 
lished in the New Republic. Fallact, 
whose belt already holds the scalps of 
Henry Kissinger, Willy Brandt and 
Nguyen Van Thieu, scored again with the 
revelation that the Shah is not, after all, 
a ladies’ man. What prompted His Sub- 
lime Highness’s anger, however, was 
something quite simple. Fallaci had 
asked him if it were true that he had re- 
verted to harem, taking another wife in 
addition to his third official one, Empress 
Farah, 35. Said the Shah: “A stupid, vile, 
disgusting libel.” 

u 

The plot of the 1952 play was dis- 
tinctly threadbare: seven candidates for 
the Distressed Gentlefolk's Aid Associ- 
ation trapped by a blizzard in a provin- 
cial.guesthouse with a maniacal killer. 
But Murder Manufacturer Agatha Chris- 
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tie said optimistically, “I do think we 
will get quite a good run out of it," as she 
signed over all royalties to her grandson 
Mathew Prichard, 9. Twenty-one years 
later, The Mousetrap has become the 
longest running play ever, tolling up 
8,717 performances in London and 
earning $7.5 million. Prichard, now 30 
and a gentleman farmer in Wales, de- 
clined to comment on the extent of his 
fortune, and gallantly accompanied his 
benefactor Dame Agatha, 83, to a party 
celebrating the historic anniversary. 
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The U.S. Board of Parole took pos- 
itive action in the case of Clifford Irving, 
who is serving a 24-year sentence for 
dreaming up an "autobiography" of 
Howard Hughes and selling it to Mc- 
Graw-Hill for $765,000. Irving had 
hoped to spend Christmas with his sons, 
Nedsky, 5, and Barnaby, 3, especially 
since their mother Edith is sequestered 
in a Swiss jail for her part in the hoax. In- 
stead Irving will be sprung on Feb. 14, 
1974. It seemed almost as heavyhanded 
as Irving’s own joke, but then the board 
could have chosen April 1. 

a 

“London always meant the most to 
me,” exulted a magnanimous Maria Cal- 
las, 50, after she had ignited the Royal 
Festival Hall’s S.R.O. audience. Ending 
an eight-year absence from the London 
stage, Callas shared a program of four 
duets and three solos each with Tenor 
Giuseppe di Stefano, 52. Three thousand 
ticket holders, who had spent an uneasy 
month of suspense after Callas canceled 
a previous concert, responded ecstatical- 
ly. They gave the diva a 30-minute 
standing ovation, pelted the stage with 
flowers and finally mobbed her limou- 
sine. Exhilarated, Callas declared: “I 
can go on from here. I thought at one 
time I would never beat my nerves, but 
I have.” However, that was before the 
critics had their say. Unanimous in 
mourning the passing of a great voice, 
they described her performance as “thin, 
hesitant” and her top register as weak, 
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cancer—for several years. Dr. Car] M 
Pinsky of Memorial Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer Center in New York injected 
BCG, a live-bacteria anti-tuberculosis 
vaccine, directly into the lesions of 39 
patients with malignant melanoma, a 
rare form of fast-spreading cancer that 
starts on the skin. In eight of the pa- 
tients, there was noticeable regression of 
at least some of the treated lesions; 
twelve others had regression in all of the 
sores injected with the vaccine. Two oth- 
ers fared even better. They have experi- 
enced complete regression of all lesions 
and have been completely cancer-free, 
one for a full year, the other for two. 


Horror Story 


"The drama played out here was not 
a fantasy contrived to satisfy a casual 
fancy for morbid amusement; it was real, 
permanent and tragic.” 


This was the presiding judge's de- 
scription of the five-month. trial that 
concluded last week in his Sacramento, 
Calif.; courtroom. The plaintiff was Al- 
bert Gonzales, 32, a former grocery 
clerk, who charged that his doctor, Or- 
thopedic Surgeon John Nork, 45, had 
performed a back operation that was not 
only unnecessary but has prevented suc- 
cessful treatment for a cancer that is 
slowly killing him. As a result of Nork's 
admission of guilt, Judge B. Abbott 
Goldberg awarded Gonzales a huge mal- 
practice judgment. He ordered Mercy 
Hospital, where the operation was per- 
formed, and Nork to share in payments 
of compensatory damages of $1.7 mil- 
lion and directed Nork alone to pay pu- 
nitive damages of $2,000,000. 

Gonzales testified that he had gone 
to Nork in 1967 with spondylolisthesis, 
or forward slippage, of the fifth spinal 
vertebra. Often, this condition requires 
no treatment at all. Surgery is consid- 
ered only if there are persistent trou- 
blesome symptoms. Nork recommended 
a lumbar laminectomy, an extremely 
delicate surgical procedure that involves 
removinga portion ofa vertebra and fus- 
ing the adjacent vertebrae. 

Upon returning home from the hos- 
pital after a four-hour, unsuccessful op- 
eration, Gonzales spent most of his time 
in bed and complaining of pain in his 
back. He kept his children away from 
him for fear they would bump him and 
increase his pain; he became a heavy 
drinker and made three attempts at sut- 
cide. Because of his emotional anguish, 
Gonzales was unable to accept drug 
treatment for a testicular cancer discov- 
éred three years after the operation. As 
a result, doctors say, he now has only a 
10% chance of surviving three years. 

Nork, who has already lost previous 
malpractice suits for $495,000 and $595.- 
000, acknowledged that he had per- 
formed the operation badly. He also tes- 


tified that thé reason for his incompe- 
tence was his dependence from 1963 
through 1970 on “uppers and downers.” 
He popped stimulants to relieve the de- 
pression that followed an illness, then . 
took tranquilizers to calm himself down. 
Sorhehow he kept his habit hidden from 
both his wife and the hospital personnel. 
He also confessed that he had lied in his 
two previous malpractice cases. He did 
so, he claimed, at the urging of attorneys 
for his insurance company. 

He apparently covered up his in- 
competence as well. Because his oper- 
ations involved skeletal repair rather 
than removal of diseased organs, hos- 
pital pathologists had no indication that 
he was performing unnecessary surgery. 


AP 


DR. NORK AFTER VERDICT 
A permanent tragedy. 


In fact, in an inadvertent comment on 
the medical profession's ability—or will- 
ingness—to police itself, several col- 
leagues testified at the trial that Nork 
had a fine reputation. 

Judge Goldberg made no attempt to 
conceal his dismay. In a 196-page de- 
cision (which will probably become final 
on Jan. 30), he branded the doctor *an 
ogre, a monster feeding on human 
flesh,” who performed unnecessary sur- 
gery and did it badly "simply to line his 
pockets." He characterized the trial as 
“a Grand Guignol of medical horrors.” 
He also criticized the hospital, which, 
he said, "has a duty to protect its pa- 
tients from malpractice by members of ^ 
its medical staff." Nork is under inve: 
tigation by the state board of medi 
aminers, and action is being tz 
revoke his license to practice 
faces many more months 
room. Some 30 suits, 


are still pending 
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Salome's Revenge 


THE VISIT 
by FRIEDRICH DUERRENMATT 


Like Bertolt Brecht and Max Frisch, 
Switzerland’s Friedrich Duerrenmatt 1s 
one of those didactic dramatists who re- 
gard the theater asa classroom, the stage 
as a blackboard, the pen as a pointer 
and the playgoers as barely educable 
dolts. These playwrights take a dim view 
of man, dividing the species into two ar- 
bitrary categories: predators and prey, 
the fleecers and the fleeced. No one 
would deny that such characters are 
abundantly present in life, but to see the 
entire pattern of human behavior in 
these terms is one-eyed vision. As pro- 
pounded in The Visit, currently being re- 
vived by the New Phoenix Repertory 
Theater, the lesson of the one-eyed is: 
Everything can be bought. 

This old and unreliable cliché re- 
mains in vogue precisely because it is a 
comfort to the cynically inert con- 
science. Why risk a moral stance if evil, 
greed and calculated self-interest will in- 
variably win out? Win they certainly do 
in The Visit. Clara Zachanassian (Ra- 
chel Roberts), a middle-aging, much- 
married multimillionairess, has come 
back to her impoverished home town 
of Gillen with a rather special propo- 
sition. She will bestow half a billion 
marks on the town and another half a 
billion to be divided equally among its 
citizens in return for what might be 
called Salome’s revenge. 

Seduced, impregnated and run out 
of town at 17, she has come back for 
what she calls justice: nothing less than 
the life of her then youthful betrayer An- 
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One-eyed vision, 
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ton Schill (John McMartin), now an 
amiable, bumbling shopkeeper and a 
town favorite. Responding Jn outrage, 
the townspeople treat Clara's offer as a 
macabre joke. However, they promptly 
proceed to plunge into debt on the sup- 
position that Clara will bail them out 
without the sacrificial killing. Finally 
faced with the alternatives of penury or 
plenty, the citizens stage a trial in which 
Schill is condemned to death as a kind 
of enemy of the people. 

The play is tricked out with melo- 
dramatic devices that keep it moving 
suspensefully, though often with a heav- 
ily ironic tread. Always fastidiously at- 
tentive to detail, Harold Prince has 
directed in the mode of stylized Expres- 
sionism, which helps mask gaping im- 
plausibilities in the writing. 

While the two leads can scarcely dis- 
pel the powerful memory of the 1958 
Lunt-Fontanne production, they estab- 
lish their own interpretations with un- 
strained validity. Rachel Roberts brings 
a commandingly icy meanness to Clara 
while hinting at a lost tenderness. In re- 
cent seasons, John McMartin has estab- 
lished himself as an actor of distinctive 
range. He has played the disenchanted 
author in Follies, the skeptical servant 
Sganarelle in Moliére's Don Juan; and 
the mask-divided soul Dion Anthony in 
O'Neill's The Great God Brown. Now, as 
the hero of The Visit, he is initially 
bland, wistfully nostalgic about his early 
romance, then terrified and finally sto- 
ically resigned. Paradoxically, his work, 
as well as that of the rest of the cast, re- 
futes the play's central theme. Money 
alone could never buy it. a T.F. Kalem 


Humorist Goes AWOL 


THE GOOD DOCTOR 
by NEIL SIMON 


Except for thé rare and freakish 
abnormality, nature never violates the 
integrity of its forms. One cannot imag- 
ine, for example, nature grafting a gi- 
raffe's neck onto the body of a hippo- 
potamus and topping it off with a 
chipmunk's head: Yet man, the born tin- 
kerer, is forever fashioning hybrids out 
of his art forms. With reckless profu- 
sion, novels are turned into plays, plays 
Into musicals, musicals into movies and 
vice versa. This is partly a matter of crass 
commerce, partly of dried-up imagina- 
tion, and partly of pure madness. 

In the case of Neil Simon, such tin- 
kering may more accurately be de- 
scribed as an affectionate whim, an ex- 
perimental doodle by a humorist who 
has chosen to go temporarily AWOL. He 
has taken some Chekhov short Stories 
and with a fond, undeviating respect, 
adapted them into a kind of narrative 
revue. The show is knit together by a 
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PLUMMER IN DOCTOR 
Hybrid art. 
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price for his unquestioning belief that 
what was good for the Corporation was 
good for him and, indeed, for everybody 
else. Keeler is now under investigation 
for authorizing an illegal corporate do- 
nation to the Committee for the Re- 
Election of the President. 

The corporation’s official position is 
that Keeler authorized the donation 


“without the approval or knowledge of 


the board of directors.” As McMullen 
says: “Yet to be explained is how one of- 
ficer can dispatch $100,000 of corporate 
funds without the knowledge and acqui- 
escence of other senior officers.” Mc- 
Mullen’s account of Keeler’s triumph 
and downfall—both based on the fal- 
lacy of loyalty to an institutional struc- 
ture rather than to himself and to gen- 
erally accepted standards of moral 
accountability—adds up to one of tele- 
vision’s fine hours. u Richard Schickel 


CATHOLICS is a play that, according 
to the ads, you do not have to be Cath- 
olic to love. Maybe not, but Catholics 
ofall stripes must have found something 
particularly provocative in this rich, fine 
and haunting "fable," which last week 


got CBS's revived Playhouse 90 series off 


toa splendid start. 

The action is set in the near future. 
The Fourth Vatican Council has come 
and gone, the Latin Mass and private 
confession are outlawed, and the 
church's ecumenical embrace is even 
touching Buddhists. Theological liberal- 
ism and social activism, canonized by 
Rome's authority, have become the new 
orthodoxy. Rome is still Rome, howev- 
er, ready to enforcethe new dogmas with 
some of the same thumbscrew pressure 
that it once used to enforce the old. 

When the Vatican hears that pil- 
grims are flocking to a remote coastal 
town in Ireland to hear a Latin Mass 
and make their confessions, it dispatches 
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young Father James Kinsella (adroitly 
underplayed by Martin Sheen) to put 
down the insurrection. Fashionable in 
Castroesque fatigues and shouldering a 
musette bag, Kinsella drops by helicop- 
. terinto the rebel stronghold, an ancient 
island monastery called Muck Abbey. 

The young priest’s confrontation 
with the monastery’s father abbot (Tre- 
vor Howard) is the heart of the drama, 
trenchantly adapted by Brian Moore 
from his own 1972 novella. Moore’s ` 
point seems to be not so much the chang- 
es in the church as the problems they 
pose for the individual conscience. Ab- 
bot Tomas, his face all crags and val- 
leys and wind-worn heaths, carries the 
weight of the story’s dark irony. He has 
nurtured the old ways, it turns out, to 
protect the faith of simple people—but 
it is a faith in which the abbot himself 
can no longer find any solace. 

Executive Producer Sidney Glazier ` 
saw to it that the contest is played out 
against the right backdrop: Irish loca- 
tions, filmed lovingly by Gerry Fisher, 
and a cast of splendid faces, as hard and 
gnarled as blackthorn walking sticks. As 
directed by Jack Gold, Catholics fairly 
aches with monkish verisimilitude. 
When Kinsella’s arrival at the abbey 
prompts Father Manus (a delightful 
cameo by Cyril Cusack) to rustle up a 
feast of fresh salmon, the viewer can al- 
most taste it. | 

In Catholics chill and poignant end- 
ing, the abbot capitulates to Rome, then 
has to repair the shattered faith of his 
charges by leading them in prayer, a 
communal task he has long avoided. He 
knows, as he begins to pray, that the ac- 
tion will plunge his bleak but compas- 
sionate soul into an endless spiritual 
void. As the camera closes in on How- 
ard’s tortured, searching eyes, it captures 
all the anguish of the dark night of the 
soul. a Mayo Mohs 
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General Lee’s Legion 


Going into the fourth Sunday of the 
season, the Atlanta Falcons had lost two 
consecutive games without scoring a sin- 
gle touchdown. They seemed to be on 
the brink of disintegration. The San 
Francisco 49ers were winning 10-0. and 
now a disgruntled home-town crowd 
had to watch the embarrassing specta- 
cle of two Falcons—Fullback Art Ma- 
Jone and Tight End Jim Mitchell—an- 
grily slapping each other around after a 


ATLANTA'S LEE 
Back from the brink. 


muffed play. The fight symbolized the 
Falcons’ frustration better than any sta- 
tistics of futility on offense or defense. 

No Falcon was more frustrated than 

Bob Lee, a tall freckle-faced redhead. 
At 28, Lee had been an N.E.L. quar- 
terback for four years, but had started 
in only eleven games. He came to At- 
lanta from the Minnesota Vikings con- 
fident that he “could win the starting 
job.” But a training-camp injury slowed 
him down, and Coach Norm Van Brock- 
lin went with well-traveled N.F.L. Vet- 
eran Dick Shiner. 

When Shiner was hurt in the 49ers 
contest, Lee was the man Van Brocklin 
turned to, and he promptly moved the 
team downfield for two quick field goals. 

ough the Falcons lost once more (13- 
9), Lee somehow seemed to have turned 
them into a team. The next week, with 

Lee still calling signals, Atlanta buried 
the Chicago Bears 46-6. The Falcons 
have been soaring ever since; Going into 
Jast weekend, they had won seven ina 
row and were challenging the Los An- 
geles Rams for first place in the West- 
ern Division of the National Football 
Conference. 
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The difference is largely Lee. He can 
be a deadly drop-back passer, picking 
zone defenses apart with consistent ac- 
curacy, or a slippery scrambler. In send- 
ing the Vikings to their first loss of the 
season, Lee left defensive stalwarts Carl 
Eller and Alan Page grabbing air time 
after time until his receivers had the op- 
portunity to cut into the open. Since tak- 
ing over the Falcons, Lee has hit for 
ten touchdown passes while completing 
56.6% of his throws. 

Just as important, Lee has lifted 
Falcon morale. Originally nicknamed 
“Howdy Doody” by Van Brocklin, Lee 
is now called “the General” by his team- 
mates. He claps his hands with infec- 
tious enthusiasm before the team hud- 
dles and after he calls the plays (all sent 
in by Van Brocklin, a former quarter- 
back); When Lee is tackled he hops up 
off the ground and claps again. “I’m not 
afraid to admit it when I’ve made an 
error," he says in his low-key way. His 
teammates appreciate that style. “Lee 
never eats us out when he gets sacked,” 
marvels Offensive Tackle Bill Sande- 
man. “He simply tells us, ‘Let’s get it to- 
gether, guys.’ " 

Aside from the suddenly explosive 
offense, the guys have got together a for- 
midable defense that is anchored by End 
Claude Humphrey. “Were just a good 
young ballclub that is maturing,” says 
Lee, who has matured quite a bit him- 
self from the days when he watched pro 
football in San Francisco, where he grew 
up. While a teen-ager, he worked as a 
part-time Associated Press sports re- 
porter and diagrammed plays for his 
high school team. Now Atlanta fans un- 
furl banners proclaiming themselves 
LEE'S LEGION. And, quite unexpectedly, 
they may find that their general has a 
chance to do battle in the Super Bowl. 


On Thin Ice 


First they lost their" cheerleaders, 
then their paychecks, and finally the 
New York Golden Blades lost their 
home and name. The cheerleaders, 
called the Golden Belles, were hooted 
off the ice for their hokey pregame 
shows. The paychecks stopped when the 
last-place team went broke and only re- 
sumed when the World Hockey Asso- 
ciation stepped in to keep the team skat- 
ing. Then the Blades were evicted from 
Madison Square Garden and forced to 
relocate in Cherry Hill, N.J., a suburb 
of Camden, as the Jersey Knights. 

The problems of the Blades-Knights 
are unique in degree but not in kind; big- 
league hockey is in trouble. Average at- 
tendance in the W.H.A. isa dismal 5,200 
per game. None of the twelve teams has 
turned a profit since the league was 
founded two years ago. In the estab- 
lished National Hockey League, where 
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HOUSTON’S GORDIE HOWE 7 
Turning to the raw and overripe. 
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Discovering a Black Hole 


Even though it is based on Einstein's 
general relativity equations, the concept 
strains belief. If a star is large enough 
—Aat least three times as massive as the 
sun—it will eventually die in a grand 
cataclysm. As its nuclear fires begin to 
burn out, the stellar gases begin falling 
toward the star’s core. Moving at tre- 
mendous velocities, they crush together, 
forming a sphere only two or three miles 
across, so dense that each cubic inch of 
material weighs trillions of tons, The 
small sphere has a gravitational field so 
strong that no radiation—even light 
—can escape from what has become a 
totally invisible “black hole.” 

If the theory is correct, there could 
be countless black holes among the bil- 
lions of stars in every galaxy. But if no 
light or other radiation can escape from 
them, how can astronomers prove that 
they really exist? The answer may lie 
in the constellation Cygnus (The Swan), 
where scientists are now almost certain 
that they have located a black hole. Its 
presence was hinted at in 1971 by the 
first earth-orbiting X-ray satellite Uhu- 
ru, which detected a strong and widely 
fluctuating flow of X rays from Cygnus 
Scientists suspected that the radiation 
source, which they named Cygnus X-1. 
was a pulsar, or neutron star, the result 
of a different form of stellar collapse. 

Smaller Companion. Shortly 
thereafter, radio astronomers, using 
their more sharply focused antennas, 
picked up radio signals from the area. 
That gave a much more precise fix on 
Cygnus X-1, letting other astronomers 
train big optical telescopes on the site. 
There they found a huge star at least 20 
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times as massive as the sun. It was trav- 
eling erratically through space, as if it 
were being tugged by a smaller com- 
panion star moving around it. From this 
gravitational pull, astronomers figured 
that the unseen star had at least three 
times the mass of the sun. 

Was the invisible companion a black 
hole? In 1967 Soviet theoreticians had 
suggested that if a black hole were or- 
biting a larger, visible star, it would draw 
gases from the star. As those gases spi- 
raled toward the black hole, they would 
collide, compress and heat up to as high 
as 100 million degrees—enough to pro- 
duce an intense flow of X rays. Recent 
findings by NASA’s new Copernicus 
earth satellite reveal that Cygnus X-1 
shows a sharp decrease in X-ray emis- 
sions every 5.6 days. That, according to 
astronomers, seems to be the time it 
takes the bright star’s unseen companion 
to make one trip around it. In other 
words, every 5.6 days the black hole 
passes behind the visible star. Then the 
supergiant partially blocks the X rays. 

The combined calculations and ob- 
servations add up to the best proof yet 
that a black hole has been found. 
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N 
Japanese Bonanza 


Some of Japan's corporate execu- 
tives are amused at the way they keep 
running into each other these days. They 
meet at fund-raising luncheons witere 
their unlikely hosts are a succession of 
scholars and officials from American 
universities. Harvard’s Far Eastern Spe- 
cialist Edwin O. Reischauer (Beyond 
Vietnam: The United States and Asia) 
was back in Japan recently for the third 
time in five months, “to thank them for 
what they have done and to ask them 
for more.” ; 

What the Japanese have done 1s 
shower money, in sums of $1,000,000 or 


REISCHAUER ACCEPTING NISSAN CHECK 
Contributing to better understanding. 


more, on a handful of U.S. universities 
that offer at least some Japanese stud- 
les, The total so far is $16 million, but 
there is almost certainly more to come. 
While the Japanese government has giv- 
€n $1,000,000 to each of ten U.S. uni- 
versities,* the fund raisers have their 
Sights set on the great industrial com- 
bines that do extensive business with the 
US, The universities have already dis- 
Mw. no can.sometimes get 
rom such Ja i 
a by asking panese firms sim- 
e first corporate milli 
from giant Mitsubishi a fees s T 
ago. Harvard's Jerome Alan Cohen, 
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who was teaching at Doshisha Univer- 
sity in Kyoto, suggested that Japan’s 
largest trading house might spare that 
amount to endow a chair at Harvard 
Law School, and Mitsubishi agreed. Not 
to be outdone, the rival Sumitomo group 
gave $2,000,000 to Yale in June; four 
months later, Mitsui promised $1,000,- 
000 to M.1.T. (from which a Mitsui foun- 
der graduated in 1878). d 

Although Japan's multibillion-dol- 
lar zaibatsu will hardly miss the money, 
they have no tradition of corporate giv- 
ing and get no tax exemption for it. So 
why the sudden generosity toward U.S. 
higher education? The motive seems to 
be one of enlightened self-interest: any- 
thing that improves Japan's image in the 
USS. is not likely to hurt sales of Jap- 
anese goods. Says Sumitomo Executive 
Giichi Miyasaka: “The Americans get 
angry about the seemingly obtrusive at- 
titude of the Japanese, but they have not 
made much effort to discover why the 
Japanese act like that.” He hopes that 
expanded studies of Japan in the U.S. 
will help create more understanding and 
good will. 

Nobody has tapped this sensitivity 
to image more than Harvard’s Rei- 
schauer. In Japan six weeks ago he ac- 
cepted a check for $1,000,000 from Nis- 
san Motor Co.; a similar sum was soon 
pledged by Toyota, Japan’s other lead- 
ing carmaker. But the former Ambas- 
sador to Japan (1961-66) will need all 
his diplomatic skill to achieve his am- 
bitious goal: he is seeking funds to set 
upa $15 million Japan Institute at Har- 
vard, and he hopes to get two-thirds of 
the money from Japan. 

a 


This month the United Nations 
General Assembly is virtually certain to 
approve a plan that would expand the 
range of Japanese largesse to interna- 
tional education. The Japanese govern- 
ment wants a United Nations Univer- 
sity to be built at the new academic town 
of Tsukuba, 45 miles northeast of To- 
kyo. First proposed by U Thant in 1969, 
U.N.U. would have no formal classes 
or degrees but would be a sort of in- 
ternational think tank for the study of 
world problems. In addition to its main 
campus, it would have branches round 
the globe. 

Several nations, including Canada 
and Tunisia, have offered to provide a 
site for the university's headquarters. 
But Japan recently won the overwhelm- 
ing approval of the General Assembly's 
Economie Committee by pledging $100 
million toward the university's proposed 
endowment of $400 million. It will also 
pay half the yearly operating expenses 
and the entire cost of land and buildings. 

Some Japanese complain that the 
Project 1s too costly, even for prosper- 
ous Japan, and that the money would 
be better spent on the country's own 
overcrowded universities. To be sure, 
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high time special additional] training and 
testing be required before a lawyer may 
call himself a trial advocate, 1 

In fact, most of the 355,000 lawyers 
in the U.S. rarely enter a courtroom: 
they stay in their offices drawing up con- 
tracts, wills or divorce papers, But any 
US. lawyer is entitled to practice any 
kind of law he wishes. As a result. said 
the unhappy Chief, “The courtrooms of 
America all too often have ‘Piper Cub’ 
advocates trying to handle the controls 
of ‘Boeing 747 litigation." 

British Model. Burger urged that 
the regular law school course of three 
years be compressed into two, so that a 
third year for prospective trial lawyers 
could be devoted to courtroom training. 
He also suggested that this third year 
be followed by a few years of appren- 
lice practice not unlike medical residen- 
cy programs. 

Burger's legal model is the British 
system, under which some 300,000 so- 
licitors defer to 3,000 barristers for all 
courtroom advocacy. The resulting pro- 
fessionalism speeds the trial process and 
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itn such weighty concerns as inept 
fallwyers are not on his mind, Chief 
Isi Burger can get his pique up about 
fautkably picayune matters. Lately he 
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uty Solicitor General Jewel Lafontant, 
she has designed a cutaway-inspired 
jacket and striped skirt. 

But as more and more women fol- 
low in the footsteps of Shakespeare's 
Portia, inquiries like the one on the pant- 
suit seem more likely. For instance, Wa- 
tergate Prosecutor Jill Volner has been 
an eyecatcher as she cross-examines at 
Judge John Sirica’s court in boots and 
a mini. Would the same attire pass 


tends to Ace a case turning primar- 
ily on the uneven skills of opposing ad- 
vocates. Critics contend that the club- 
biness of British barristers sometimes 
leads them to pull punches rather than 
ight for the best interests of clients. But 
Burger feels that too many U.S. lawyers 
push the adversary system to the other 
extreme and brawl to an unreasonable 
degree that wastes court time. 

Many lawyers were pleased that 
someone of the Chiefs stature had final- 
ly addressed the problem. “Judges and 
lawyers have been talking about this pri- 
vately for years.” commented Federal 
Appeals Court Judge Irving Kaufman, 
"but they've hesitated to say it public- 
ly." Most attorneys who now specialize 
in trial work will doubtless support the 
proposal; for opponents, Burger had a 
warning: "The views of practitioners 
who are affected cannot be controlling _ 
any more than we allow the automobile 
or drug industry to have control of safe- 
ty or public health standards. There are 
‘consumers’ of justice whose rights and 
interests must have protection." 


muster before the "nine old men"? 

Firmly against too many liberties 
where dress is concerned, Burger has 
ordered Clerk Rodak to draw up a 
new, more detailed dress code. Rodak 
reports: "It will say that male lawyers 
should wear a dark suit, with a vest if 
possible, a conservative tie and black 
shoes." Women will be discouraged from 
wearing sweaters or pants. “The dress," 
says one Justice, "should be appropriate 
to a serious undertaking such as a court 
proceeding." 
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Franco-American Follies 


The Chapel of Louis XIV at Versailles 
was resplendent on that morning in 1770 
when the dauphin (later Louis XVI) 
married Marie Antoinette of Austria. 
Sunlight pierced the stained-glass win- 
dows, illuminating the frescoed ceiling 
and the embroidered brocades and silks 
of the guests—the aristocracy of Europe 
and a few lords from the colonies. It 
was a state affair, too sublime for com- 
mon folk. Only nobles whose coats of 
arms bore many quarterings were per- 
mitted inside Versailles’s marble walls 
and mirrored hallways. All went 
smoothly until a thunderstorm rained 
out a postnuptial display of fireworks. 

Some 200 years later, royalty’s rag- 
ged remnant as well as the restless rich 
and those who aspire to such status still 
crave an invitation to Versailles. They 
are even willing to pay $235 a head for 
a floor show and supper in the now-ter- 
mite-infested palace. Of course, the ser- 
vants must be bewigged, the brocade and 
baubles as abundant as in the’ days of 
Louis and Marie. And so it was last 
week, thanks to a whim of American 
Fashion Publicist Eleanor Lambert. 

While summering in France, Lam- 
bert told Gerald van der Kemp, curator 
of Versailles, that it would be “‘so nice” 
if American designers could get some 
more exposure in France. Why not a 
joint showing with their French coun- 
terparts? Why not indeed, said Van der 
Kemp, who proposed that the royal pal- 
ace, which needs restoration, be both the 
site and the beneficiary, 
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ud . Among the numerous Indian specialities discussed are: curries, pilaus 
A E ; y m z pickles, panve spices, chutneys, Indian breads, Parsi eggs and Sessor 
E pA Ws i : aha ffen pr o deacribes the meny of a son gl wedding feast; 
TM 2558; religions on Indian food styles; and the pivotal 
a ee. A | = importance of food as a life-and-death matter for EL iiim 
yo i b ow : aris nl E highlights of "The Cooking of India” 
$5 ,. ^ regional gastronomic map of India and accom i i 
AAR ; i mic anying text points 
f » oui local dishes, specialities and customs. discs i 
ab / * VT Ossary defines such terms as “Dam”, "Chula", “Paan”, “Paratha” etc. 
/ tri 20. i j x An appendix explains in detail a guide to the ingredients of Indian cooking. 
Of 3 "T i api "s origins of many dishes: how some great recipes were the result 
/ T P F (o) ad accidents and some created by long and careful experiments; 
j y / E anecdotes on great gastronomic moments, the traditions of foods in India. 
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Each book in the series 
FOODS OF THE 
WORLD, including the 
Cooking of India comes 
with a companion ‘De 
3 | luxe, Recipe File’, 
LS s = || containing 100 recipes, 
Ns. TN £3 6" x9", 112 pages, 
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Northern India, 
Where Lambis King 


Yes, please send me by VPP for Rs. 61.50 
a copy of the book THE COOKING OF 
INDIA. | understand that if | decide not 
to keep it | may return the book within ten 
days and you will refund me the full price. 
Please also send me at the same time the 
FREE KITCHEN GUIDE. ! also understand 
that, if after the ten day examination period, 
| am not satisfied with THE COOKING OF 
INDIA | must also return the KITCHEN 
GUIDE in order that my refund may be 
processed. | NEED SEND NO MONEY NOW. 
If | decide to keep THE COOKING OF INDIA 
you will enrol me as a subscriber to the 
FOODS OF THE WORLD SERIES. | will 
then receive future volumes of the FOODS 
OF THE WORLD SERIES at two months 
intervals, each for ten days' free examination 
and at the same low subscribers’ price. | 
| " z need not purchase any minimum number 
The Cooking of India and of books and may cancel my subscription at 
| companion volumes are any time by notifying you. 


hardbound, 83" x11", 208 


pages, 100 recipes, 75,000 Cx to ee 
words, 64 full colour pages 

plus many more pages of ADDRESS 

black and white photos and 


drawings. 
SIGNATURE 


MAIL TO: 
International Book House Pvt. E 
Indian Mercantile Mansions (Ex 
Madame Cama Road, Bomba 
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Mostly, you pick an airline because it goes to the right place at 
the right time. 

But you also expect certain things of that airline. Comfort. 
Good-looking, well-mannered hostesses. Good food. A good on-time record. 

These Japan Air Lines has. 

But we believe you deserve more. So JAL offers certain things you 
might not expect. 

Things like JAL ticketing people who don’t just sell you tickets. 
‘They'll make innumerable other arrangements to smooth your way. With 
dedicated efficiency. 

Things like our multilingual JAL Ground Hostesses at each of the 
airports we serve. They'll help with children. With baggage. With finding 
your way around the airport. With getting to your hotel. They help willingly, 
because you're their passenger. 

Things like our Hospitality Desks in Japan. The JAL Hospitality 
Girl has hints on sightseeing, shopping and dining. And she'll make all your 
travel arrangements when you leave. 

And, of Course, things that we do on the plane itself. Like the 
o-shibori hot towel you receive from our hostess when you first get on 
board. Like the pair of slippers she offers you. The “happi-coat” she helps 
you slip into in our first class cabin. 

But more important than the things she does is the way she does 
them. The Japan Air Lines hostess does them well—and warmly. That 065 
for our ticketing people, ground hostesses, Hospitality Desk girls, in fact 
everyone at Japan Air Lines with whom you'll come in contact. , 

Because all of us believe you deserve to enjoy not just every minut 
of your flight, but every minute of your journey. gs N 

We never forget how important you are. / — > 
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Died. Albert DeSalvo, 42, confessed 
“Boston Strangler’; of multiple stab 
wounds; at Walpole State Prison in Mas- 
sachusetts. DeSalvo was sentenced to life 
imprisonment in 1967 for armed rob- 
bery, assault, and sex offenses against 
four women. Although he admitted dur- 
ing his trial to the strangling of 13 
women between 1962 and 1964, he was 
never charged because of a lack of sup- 
porting evidence; later he recanted. 
Stabbed 16 times by an as yet uniden- 
tified slayer, DeSalvo is the fifth Wal- 
pole inmate to be murdered this year. 

L.] 

Died. Laurence Harvey, 45, veteran 
of more than 60 films, who first won 
fame in America as Joe Lampton, the 
ambitious cad in Room at the Top (1958); 
of cancer; in London. Harvey played 
handsome, heartless lady-killers in such 
hits as Butterfield 8 and Darling, and 
was the brainwashed political assassin 
of The Manchurian Candidate. 

u 

Died. Fred Apostoli, 59, "the fight- 
ing bellhop” of San Francisco who be- 
came an amateur boxer while working 
as-a hotel elevator boy and won the 
world middleweight championship in 
November 1938; of a heart attack; in 
San Francisco. 

a 

Died. Dr. Arthur C. Logan, 64, civ- 
il rights leader in the National Urban 
League and a former director of New 
York City’s Haryou-Act, a forerunner 
of national poverty programs; in a fall 
from a viaduct; in Manhattan. One of 
the first black graduates of Columbia 
University’s medical school, Logan was 
physician to both the late Rev. Martin 
Luther King and Duke Ellington. 
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Died. Charles Evans Whittaker, 72, 
a fórmer Supreme Court Justice; of a 
ruptured aorta; in Kansas City, Mo. A 
high school dropout who returned to 
School to study law, Whittaker rose to 
prominence as a Missouri trial lawyer 
and was appointed to the high court by 
Eisenhower in 1957. A judicial con- 
servative, Whittaker consistently held 
claims of individual liberty to be out- 
weighed by the needs of government, 
cast the deciding vote in 40 cases that 
ruled against an extension of civil rights 
and upheld actions against the Commu- 
nist Party and alleged members. He re- 
signed from the court in 1962 on doc- 
tor's orders. 


a 
Died. Constance Talmadge, 73, 
Brooklyn-born comedienne of the silent 
film era best known for her roles in Pol- 
ly of the Follies and Her Sister from 
Paris; after a long illness in Los 
Angeles. 


a 
Died. David Ben-Gurion, 87, a 
founder and the first Prime Minister of 
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‘Transpacific 
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connected. 


The pride of our fleet, 
JAL’s aristocrats of the air, our 
747 Garden jets, are indeed 
well-connected both sides of the 
Pacific. From all over S.E. Asia 
JAL flights connect with 747s 
flying to Tokyo, Honolulu and 
San Francisco daily from - 
Hong Kong, and from Tokyo 
daily to San Francisco, 
Honolulu, and Los Angeles. 
And any way, all the way, with 
JAL' legendary service those 
Transpacific hours fly by. 
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Second Sight 


DON'T LOOK NOW 

Directed by NICOLAS ROEG 
Screenplay by ALLAN SCOTT 
and CHRIS BRYANT 


This is a film of deep terrors and 
troubling insights—one that works a 
spell of continual, mounting anxiety. It 
concerns the supernatural and has an 
eerie, dreadful power, but it is not sim- 
ply a scare show; it is in the tradition of 
The Turn of the Screw, not The Exor- 
cist. Don't Look Now uses the occult and 
the inexplicable as Henry James did: to 
penetrate the subconscious, to materi- 
alize phantoms from the psyche. 

Director Roeg, formerly a camera- 
man (Petulia) has made two previous 
films: Performance, which he co-direct- 
ed, and Walkabout. Both had a disqui- 
eting beauty, a dreamlike sense of dis- 
location and, most of all, a reliance on 
the visual vocabulary of the cinema to 
build and sustain the narrative. Don’t 
Look Now is Roeg’s best work so far 
—the most deliberate and contained. 
Much of the movie’s power comes from 
images that carry a kind of glancing, in- 
definable threat and remain in some 
dark corner of the imagination. They 
are immediate but not quite real, like 
Pinter’s language or a Bergman scene. 

The film is being billed as “Daphne 
Du Maurier’s Don't Look Now,” but a 
reading of the Du Maurier story from 
which the adaptation has been made 
makes one appreciate Roeg and Screen- 
writers Scott and Bryant all the more. 
Film and story share certain basic el- 
ements of plot and an ending of cruel 

Surprise. The story is detached, almost 
cursory. Roeg and his collaborators have 
constructed an intricate, intense spec- 
ulation about levels of perception and re- 
ality. Thanks also to the Superb perfor- 
mances of Donald Sutherland and Julie 
Christie, Don't Look Now has in abun- 
dance what most other excursions into 
the supernatural lack: rigorous psycho- 
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logical truth and an emotional timbre 
that is persuasive. 

Sutherland and Christie play a mar- 
ried couple, John and Laura Baxter, 
whose daughter has recently. drowned 
in a pond on their country property. 
Leaving their surviving son in school, 
the Baxters depart for Venice, where 
John is restoring a 16th century church. 
The movie gives a compelling sense of 
the city not as a romantic tourist spot, 
but as a cold, purgatorial place, a lab- 
yrinth full of mute threat. It is, as one 
character describes it, “like a city in as- 
picat a dinner party where all the guests 
are dead and gone." 

The Baxters meet two sisters, one 
of whom is blind and psychic. The sis- 
ters (well played by Hilary Mason and 
Clelia Matania) reassure the couple of 
the happiness of their dead daughter. 
But they sense danger, too. They tell 
Baxter that his life is in peril while he re- 
mains in Venice. He does not believe 
them, but he is bothered by.strange pre- 
sentiments, and by the persistent reap- 
pearance of a small figure in a hooded 
red raincoat—the garment his daughter 
was wearing when she drowned. 

Roeg has made this, darting figure 
in red into an embodiment of Baxter's 
guilt over his daughters death. Rein- 
forced by Pino Donnagio's fine score, 
Roeg creates a world where everything’ 
seems to have a repercussion. He has 
composed the film with a series of 
interrelated visual metaphors—glass 
breaking under a bike wheel, tiles be- 
ing crushed under a shoe. He also 
heightens the suspense by stressing the 
idea of simultaneity: as simple as a win- 
dow being closed and a door blowing 
Open, or as complex as water being 
spilled onto a color slide, making the 
red dye run, and a little girl in a red rain- 
coat sinking into a pond. Every shot and 
image is like a tile in the mosaic of the 


gether, forming at last a 
prescribed, perhaps fat 
Don't Look Now is such a rich, com- 


picture already 
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Take a look at foreign aid. 
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East Alt n i i You're looking at a schoolgirl in Latin America. 

119%. B : Americans started her happiness. Through CARE, they helped 
build her school and a community dining hall. Now they send the 
meals—the U.S. Government gives farm commodities, their dollars 
deliver these and other foods. She holds her ticket for the 
nourishing-CARE lunch served every day to all the children, from 
toddlers to primary pupils. 

Her family and neighbors, and her government, added the pride 
of self-help. They shared the construction work and costs. They 
staff the school and feeding center, cover operating expenses. 

Her daily life and future prospects are far better than those of her 
parents, who never had this chance at health and education. 

Do you have the heart to reach even beyond our borders, to help 
millions like her who are waiting for their chance in emerging 
‘nations from Latin America to Africa and Asia? Do you have the 
vision to see the kind of world we can build, if we do what we know 
is right? All it takes is a check, for your personal foreign aid 
program. Give as much as you can. 


WARE 


oe Be 660 First Avenue ~ 
26%. 12644117, | Make checks out to New York, N.Y. 1001€ 
CARE (tax-deductible) or local offi 
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A look at this year's illustrated chil- 
dren's books suggests that Gresham's 
law may have gone over the rainbow 
and mysteriously reversed itself. For 
once, the good appears to be driving out 
the bad. Specifically, the good is the re- 
publication of some of the most popular 
illustrators of the past. There are reis- 
sues of John Ruskin's King of the Gold- 
en River, brief selections from Kate 
Greenaway's 1881 Morher Goose and an 
edition of Great Swedish Fairy Tales by 
John Bauer. Among the best reissues, 
too, are some of Arthur Rackham's 
Grimm s Fairy Tales, and a collection 
of N.C. Wyeth's paintings and illustra- 
tions, including such children's classics 
as Treasure Island, Kidnapped and The 
Last of the Mohicans (see color pages). 
These are joined by books by the oc- 
casional contemporary artist, like Peter 
Spier, with a fondness for history and ar- 
tistic craftsmanship. 

No one can be sure whether this 
windfall for young readers is due to 
chance, publishers' desire to move with 
the current run on nostalgia or to a nat- 
ural re-emergence of a need for detailed 
illustrations and stories with beginnings, 
middles and endings. There is one hard 
fact that may partly account for fine re- 
prints with handsome pictures. Since the 
Government cutback on book-buying 
funds for libraries, which account for as 
much as 6596 of children's book sales, 
the market is shrinking. This year alone, 
juvenile-book divisions have cut back 
their output by 26%. Redoing a classic 
can be an easy way to sure value. 

Terror and Wonder. Through all 
the golden retreads and business uncer- 
tainty shines The Juniper Tree, a splen- 
did mixture of the old and new. Essen- 
tially, the package is 27 Grimm fairy 
tales published by Farrar, Straus & Gi- 
roux in two boxed volumes for $12.95. 
Four tales were translated by the late 


poet Randall Jarrell. The remaining 23, 
are the work of the novelist Lore Segal’ 


(Other People's Houses). The illustra- 
tions—one per story—were done by 
Maurice Sendak, who at 45 is the Little 
King of the children’s book world. 

Yet The Juniper Tree is not really a 
children’s book. Mrs. Segal has succeed- 
ed in restoring to Grimm the passion, 
terror and wonder that had been bowd- 
lerized in nearly all the English trans- 
lations since they first appeared in 1823. 
Indeed, Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm did 
not have children much on their minds 
when they sent friends and relatives 
throughout rural Germany to collect 
verbatim 210 tales that they edited and 
published between 1812 and 1815. The 
Brothers Grimm were scholars and lin- 
guists. Their bedtime stories were Ur- 
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HIGGLETY PIGGLETY POP! (1967) 
Goodbye to Jennie. 


liness is a curse to be broken by magic. 
In Fitcher's Feathered Bird and Brother 
Gaily, cleverness and sharp practice can 
outwit the Devil, even the keeper of 
heaven's gate. Above all, the tales are 
sweaty with human nature. Time and 
again, the message seems to be: "Don't 
tinker with the order of things." Yet this 
message is repeatedly mocked by the 
fact that man is an incurable tinkerer. 
In order to pack the richness of these 
tales into his illustrations, Sendak spent 
years soaking himself in myth and lore. 
He studied German and traveled to the 
mountains and forests where German 
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books alive. He researches historic sub- 
jects (The Erie Canal, London Bridge Is 
Falling Down) for months, then metic- 
ulously re-creates an era in delicate pen- 
and-ink with pale watercolor washes. 
This time, with his customary blend of 
beauty and utility (opposite page), Spier 
presents the 25-hour bombardment of 
Fort McHenry in the War of 1812. 

The text mainly consists of lines 
from the song's forgettable and often 
unsingable lyrics. Spier first switches 
back and forth from the British fleet to 
the American defenders, then moves on 
to scenes from American history or con- 
temporary life to illustrate the closing 
stanzas. The book ends with a brief, yet 
fascinating account of how The Star- 
Spangled Banner came to be written by 
Lawyer Francis Scott Key, pointing out 
that the song was not officially chosen 
as the U.S. national anthem until 1931. 
Spier’s pictures bear long study and 
show everything from the new Congreve 
rockets used in the attack, to gunners’ 
swabs, sextants, belaying pins and the 
running rigging ofa fleet of British men- 
of-war. 


children hear the originals. During this 
time, Sendak and Segal winnowed their 
favorite stories from the original 210. 
“By the time I was ready to draw," says 
Sendak, “I felt that the stories were my 
own." Indeed, he even put his German 
shepherd Erda into Hansel and Gretel. 

It is just such painstaking possession 
of his materials that earned Sendak his 
reputation. In 20 years, he has illustrat- 
ed and/or written more than 70 books. 
He has won every important children's 
book prize in the U.S. In 1970, he be- 
came the first American illustrator ever 
to be awarded the Hans Christian An- 
dersen Medal. Sendak's books sell by the 
hundreds of thousands all over the world 
and are read by children in Arabic, Jap- 
anese and Afrikaans. 

Sendak has spent most of his life sit- 
ting home alone and drawing. His work 
is profoundly personal, not to say pas- 
sionate, and he never condescends to 
children, as he puts it, “those poor midg- 
et people who are supposed to have only 
half a brain." The long climb began in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., in 1937 when Sendak 
was nine. He and his older brother Jack 
wrote and illustrated books that they 
hand-lettered, decorated and bound 
with tape. By the time he was in high 
school, he was illustrating homework in- 
stead of doing it. Afternoons and week- 
ends were spent working for All Amer- 
ican Comics, where he adapted Mutt 
and Jeff strips for comic books. 

To the Top. After high school, Sen- 
dak took a job with a Manhattan win- 
dow-display house, where he construct- 
ed papier-maché and plaster models, 
including Snow White and the seven - 
dwarfs. “It was the schlock of the 1930: 
that made up my creative mentali 
says Sendak. He continues: “Two ya 
ago, I saw Walt Disney's Pinocchio 
loved it, even though the - 
looked like Joan Benneti 
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the Goldfish looked like a drag queen. 
In 1951, Sendak's first published il- 
lustrations appeared in a children's book 
called The Wonderful Farm. Success 
started a year later when he illustrated 
Ruth Krauss’s popular A Hole Is to Dig. 
But it was the books he both wrote and 
illustrated that moved him to the top of 
the anemic children’s book field. Most 


widely read is Where the Wild Things |. 


Are (1963). It is the story of naughty 
Max. who is sent to bed supperless for, 
among other things, chasing the dog 
with a fork. Clad in his “wolf pajamas, 
Max petulantly transforms his bedroom 
intoa jungle and sets off to become King 
overa race ofeasily cowed creatures who 
seem to be the offspring of the Mino- 
taur and a Teddy bear. 

Perfect Mix. Wild Things was loved 
by children but frowned on by many 
adults who thought its cheerful recog- 
nition of a child's ferocious anger and 
will to dominate would be unsettling. 
Higglety Pigglety Pop! or There Must Be 
More to Life (1967) perhaps comes clos- 
est to Sendak's ideal of the perfect mix 
of original conception, words and pic- 
tures. It is the waggish tale of Jennie, a 
Sealyham terrier. Jennie is the dog "who 
has everything," yet leaves home be- 
cause, as she says, "there must be more 
to life." Carrying her Gladstone bag in 
her mouth, she sets off for new experi- 
ences, which include being a nursemaid 
fora baby who will not eat and losing her 
charge to a lion who will eat anything. 
Jennie finally lands on all four feet in the 
World Mother Goose Theater's staging 
of the nursery rhyme: “Higglety piggle- 
iy pop!/ The dog has eaten the mop!” 
The book is never cutesie or cloying. 
Like Alice in Wonderland it can trans- 
form a narrative non sequitur into art. 
At its best, it achieves levels of fond com- 
edy that are more touching if you know 
—as Sendak’s readers rarely do—that 
the author actually had a Sealyham 
named Jennie who died in 1967. 

With In the Night Kitchen (1970), 
Sendak returned to nocturnal fantasy. 
Mickey, its naked hero, falls past his 
sleeping parents and into a cake batter 
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Part Minotaur, par! Teddy bear. 
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IN THE NIGHT KITCHEN (1970) 
Cracking out of the crust. 


being mixed by three bakers who re- 
semble Oliver Hardy. Rejecting this 
sweet fate, Mickey leaps out, fashions 
an airplane from bread dough and flies 
to the top of the Empire State Milk Bot- 
tle, where he cracks out of his crust like 
some reborn pre-Columbian corn god 
and crows in the new day. 

Controversy struck a second time. 
A naked boy in a children’s book?! In 
Louisiana and Pennsylvania, Mickey’s 
budding privates were painted over by 
nervous librarians. One Mrs. Grundy 
suggested that ^Cock-a-Doodle Doo” be 
changed to "Whoop-de-do." Otherwise 


- sensible critics muttered darkly about 


masturbation fantasies. 

Sendak was astonished and de- 
pressed. Night Kitchen was written after 
he suffered a heart attack in 1967. At 
the time, moreover, his mother was dy- 
ing of cancer, a disease that would short- 
ly kill his father as well and even the 
dog Jennie. “The only thing that held 
me together,” he says, “was working on 
Night Kitchen." When Mickey cries 
"Cock-a-Doodle Doo!” from atop his 
milk-bottle skyscraper, it was quite lit- 
erally Sendak's own rude celebration of 
life over death. 

Ready to Move. Sendak, a bach- 
elor, lives and works in a ten-room house 
set on seven acres in Ridgefield, Conn. 
Sendak calls it his Franchot Tone house; 
indeed it is right out of a '30s movie 
about genteel life in the New England 
suburbs. It is also a perfect setting for 
Sendak's antiques, rare prints and per- 
haps the finest collection of Mickey 
Mousiana east of Anaheim. With these 
things around him, as well as his Ger- 
man shepherd and a golden retriever 
named Io, Sendak is a man completely 
ready to move on to more—and perhaps 
even better—work. He is thinking of a 
TV cartoon special for CBS as well as il- 
lustrations for an unpublished Story by 
Randall Jarrell. He is also deeply com- 
mitted to editing and illustrating a chil- 
dren's story dictated to him by his fa- 
ther just before he died. It tells of an 
immigrant boy who leaves his family in 
Europe to try for a new life in America 
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At least he has one thing 
going for him. Air France. 
We understand how difficult 
his life can be. So we do 
everything we can to make 
the time he spends with us 


as relaxed and enjoyable as 
possible. 

That means a real 
consideration for his needs. 
Service and entertainment 
when he wants it. Or peace 
and quiet if he’s trying to 
work. 

With Air France it’s 
simply a question of 
savoir-vivre. So that your 
husband comes home a little 
more like himself. 
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tional media. I just wish it were possible for 

our news media to have to be elected b 

the people. as was the President. y 
MRS. J. ALLEN MARTIN 
Columbia, S.C. 


Sir / One of these days you professional 
boat-rockers will go down in your own 
waves. Instead of President Nixon resign- 
ing, I call upon TIME magazine to cease pub- 
lication. At least that would make more 
sense. Millions of real Americans are to- 
tally sickened by you and the circling 
would-be jackals who have done untold 
damage to this nation. 

F.W. MORRISON 

Atlanta 


Sir / I Keep wondering whether you in the 
media have any alternative to offer in the 
frenzy you have whipped up to get Nixon 
out—or do you just push down the blocks 
and survey the wreckage like a naughty 
child? It's time to cool it and stand back 
and take a look—we have no other leader 
who inspires any confidence, - 

MRS. C.H. MOGER 

Marion, lowa 


Sir / Congratulations on your first editorial. 
Although we are told Nixonreads only sum- 
maries from the news media, I have mailed 
him a copy of this week's TIME, hoping he'll 
get the message. 

KENNETH ANGER 

New York City 


Sir / There is a proper method for remov- 
ing a President—namely, impeachment by 
Congress. 

Those who are urging President Nix- 
on to resign are attempting to use a method 
that violates the intent of our Constitution. 
If Mr. Nixon should resign, he would in 
effect have allowed himself to be "im- 
peached” by the media and Nixon haters. 

JOHN L. BECKLEY 

North Caldwell, N.J. 


Sir / You are hereby directed to stop pub- 
lishing. You are under citizen's arrest for se- 
dition, treason, subversive activities and 
other high crimes. You were not elected 
leader of this nation. That function was giv- 
en to Nixon in 1972 to be carried out for 
four years. Just close down and conserve 
needed energy. 

MR. AND MRS. DAVID MOYLAN 

Roanoke, Va. 


Sir / As a longtime reader of TIME, I deep- 
ly regret your editorial urging President 
Nixon to step down. Í 

What we don't need now is a hyster- 
ical outcry supporting the blood lust of our 
President's opponents. What we do need is 
a lot of balance and a proper perspec 
on the man himself and the job he is doing, 
not a judgment of guilty based on inference 
and conjecture. And most of all we need a 
voice to represent the great majority, who 
do not share the excitement of “getting the 
President,” which seems to be the favorite 
gaine of politicians and newsmen today. 

WILLIAM SUDYK 

Detroit 


Sir / If there was ever a time when the po- 
litical adage "Don't change horses in the 
middle of the stream" was true, 1t is now 
for sure! : 
While confidence on the domestic 
front may be low, the international stakes 
have never been greater. No President. bar 
none, has been able to achieve what Pres- 
ident Nixon and his able associates have ac- 
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complished regarding world pe 
asing of tensions. 3 - 

i: BR ctn that he resign, when it Is 
doubtful that sufficient evidence exists for 
impeachment (to say nothing about finding 
him guilty). is about as silly as firing the cap- 
tain and crew of a damaged jetliner while 
they are fighting for a successful landing in 
a pea-soup fog. Who would take over? 

VINTON K. ULRICH 

Waltham, Mass. 


Sir / TIME s first editorial is to be applauded 
by all who cherish the Bill of Rights and 
abhor the despot whose reign of tyranny &nd 
corruption must be ended before America 
can once more be called the land of the free. 
Thank you. 

DONALD TAYLOR 

Los Angeles 


Sir / What kind of authority have you to 
call upon the elected President of the US. 
to resign? This is the first time 1n the his- 
tory of the magazine that sucha request has 
has been made. Perhaps it is the first time 
that the magazine has been run by such ego- 
tistical propagandizers. If you want to run 
the country, run for election. 

(MRS.) PATRICIA PETERSON 

Dallas 


Sir / I just heard on the news that you have 
requested our President to resign. Now isn’t 
that just great. Reminds me of the old sto- 
ry I heard when I was a child about the flea 
biting the elephant and then asking wheth- 
er he had hurt it. 

S.W. BOWKER 

North Little Rock, Ark. 


Sir / How sad it makes me to read your ed- 
itorial. You have taken a brave stand, as 
we all should. You have publicly committed 
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Í believe you are right. the President 
should resign. That is what makes me sad. 
I doubt that the President any longer knows 
what is right. 
MARK BERGEN 
New York City 


A Rogue Elephant? 


Sir / In the sacking of Watergate Special 
Prosecutor Archibald Cox and Deputy At- 
torney General William Ruckelshaus and 
the resignation of Attorney General Elliot 
Richardson, we see the acts of a rogue el- 
ephant trouncing and trampling upon ev- 
erything lying in its way. 

If America acquiesces now and lets 
President Nixon off with all his impudence, 
it will take a long, long time to repair the 
damage done to her reputation as the bas- 
tion of democracy. 

D.S.R. MURTY 

Bombay 


Sir / The dismissal of Archibald Cox was 
fully justified and six months overdue. Suf- 
fering from cloudy swelling of the brain, 
having been intoxicated by undeserved 
praise from the partisan press, Mr. Cox had 
confused politics for law, elitism for duty 
and, worst of all for a prosecutor, perse- 
cution for prosecution. 

CHAROEN BURANABANPOTE 

Nakon Pathom, Thailand 
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Sir / You published a letter that was signed 
by a “Chilean” called “Gunder C. Bori- 
schek” living inCambridge, Mass. [Oct. 15]. 
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RED B 50 years ago, we have organized the weekly 
ibility within m It in clearly defined sections. To retain our flex- 
ing events newsmagazine format, we have responded to chang- 
"hs KR erging or dropping depaftments or—as we are doing 

US wee Ycreatinga new one. The newcomer: ENERGY, which be- 

gins on page 34. j 

Our most recent new section, THE SEXES, was started in January 
to accommodate the growing amount of news about the heightened 
consciousness and militancy cf women (and male reaction to that 
movement). ENERGY is being launched in response to a very dif- 
ferent crisis: the shortages dramatically precipitated by the Arab oil 
embargo. THE SEXES will probably remain a KEN HEYMAN 
permanent fixture, but ENERGY may be a sep- ENS 
arate section in TIME only as long as the cur- 
rent emergency lasts. For the duration, the new 
section will report on Government policy, ex- 
plore what should and can be done to alleviate 
the situation, describe the involvement and in- 
fluence of other countries, and assess the im- 
pact of the crisis on both people and institu- 
tions—from housewives to. landowners to big 
business leaders. 

Stories in the section this week deal with 
the continued energy shortage and its effects; 
the variety of ways to cut down on energy waste; 
the impact on the environmental movement; 
and an analysis by TIME's Board of Economists 
of the effect on the economy. 

Senior Editor Marshall Loeb will oversee 
the new section, which will be written and re- 
searched by the Business staff but will also draw 
on the expertise of Environment, Science and 
other departments. A journalist since the age 
of 15, when he-wrote sport stories in two Chi- 
cago periodicals for $2 per week, Loeb joined 
'TIME as a Business writer in 1956 and has been 
senior editor ofthe Business section since 1968. 8 
In the summer Loeb swims for 30 to 60 minutes acepto 
almost every morning (“to warm up for the day MARSHALL LOEB 
ahead") unless he is traveling, which is what he 
was doing in August 1971, when President Nixon announced the im- 
plementation of Phase I controls. Within 24 hours of the announce- 
ment, Loeb had returned to New York from Norway to co-edit a 
13-page report for that week's issue of TIME. 

. “For the first time ina long while,” says Loeb, “people in this coun- 
try are worried about the supply of a basic commodity. This new sec- 
tion will allow us to give prominence to a subject that is Topic A on 
everyone’s mind right now.” Loeb confesses, incidentally, that the ac- 
companying photograph was taken before he had read the Energy sec- 
tion story that explains why burning wood on the family hearth can 
actually drain a house of its heat. 
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where they started 
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E. i Constitution Square, stu- 
i met by a massive force of 
swinging riot police and 
ox of tear gas. In scenes that to 
“Be observers seemed like a re-en- 
“Font of the Costa-Gavras film Z, 
Lea lice kicked and bludgeoned the 
P nstralors, while others fired ma- 
“Fe guns into the air to scatter the 
mobs. 
The troubles began two days ear- 
en Athens students demonstrat- 
nst the convictions of five per- 


ing clu 
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wn Athens, 


sons who had attended a memorial 
service for the late Premier George Pa- 
pandreou, who had headed a center- 
left government. Following that inci- 
dent, several thousand students occu- 
pied the prestigious Polytechnic Uni- 
versity. Barricaded inside, they chanted 
“Down with the junta,” “Americans 
out,” and “Death to Papadopoulos,” 
They set up a radio transmitter. De- 
spite government jamming efforts, they 
broadcast pleas to Athenians to launch 
a general strike and oust the govern- 
ment. One neophyte announcer, his 
voice shaking with emotion, shouted: 
“Tonight is our night! Don’t be afraid 
of police! The junta collapses tonight!” 

Ironic Speech. It did not quite turn 
out that way. At week’s end the junta 
was still in power. Police, backed by 
army troops and tanks, smashed into the 
Polytechnic University and removed its 
occupants. Immediately after the riot- 
ing, downtown Athens looked like a bat- 
tlefield. Debris was everywhere. Barri- 
cades of wood and garbage burned. 
Clouds of tear gas hung over the area. 

In all, the revolt left hundreds of stu- 
dents injured and at least five dead. Un- 
derscoring the seriousness of Greece’s 


violent weekend, the government im- 
posed martial law across the entire coun- 
try. Papadopoulos, in an unintentionally 
ironic speech, called the revolt “a con- 
Spiracy against democracy," even as 
troops and tanks patrolled the capital's 
streets and airplane traffic was banned 
fróm Athens airport. 

Traditionally, Greek university stu- 
dents have been almost Gandhi-like in 
their nonviolent attitudes. Their infre- 
quent protests were usually over rela- 
tively minor matters of university pol- 
icy and were voiced in polite grumbles. 
Last winter, however, the students brief- 
ly occupied university buildings in Ath- 
ens. But that minirevolt—which one 
government spokesman at the time 
quipped was "like a mosquito sitting on 
the horn ofa bull—quickly fizzled. 

Last week's violence came just as Pa- 
padopoulos, who abolished the monar- 
chy in June and proclaimed himself 
President of the Republic, seemed ready 
to move toward restoring a semblance 
of democracy in Greece. Spyros Mar- 
kezinis, the historian and politician 
whom Papadopoulos had chosen as his 
Premier, was scheduled to give his first 
press conference. He was expected to 
outline plans for free elections and the 
restoration of political parties. Instead 
the press conference was postponed and 
the government issued a statement con- 
doning the use of tanks against students. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


The War Prisoners Come Home 


“You are clear from Lod to Cairo.’ 

The voice of the towefman at Lod 
Airport broke suddenly last week as he 
passed along that seemingly routine 
flight clearance to a visiting Swiss pilot. 
The controller could hardly be blamed 
for the unprofessional display of emo- 
tion. The jet that he was routing was a 
Swiss DC-9 on charter to the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. Shortly before take- 
off. a convoy of 18 Israeli ambulances 
with red Star of David markings drew 
alongside the jet, owned by a charter 
company called Balair. Slowly, in some 
cases painfully, 44 men walked or were 
carried. aboard. Those on stretchers 
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wore green pajamas and were wrapped 
in gray blankets with their hospital rec- 
ords pinned to their chests. All were 
Egyptians captured by Israel in last 
month’s bitter Sinai fighting: they were 
going home aboard one of the few di- 
rect flights between Tel Aviv and Cairo 
to take place in 25 years. “This is my 
last flight. I will not fight anymore,” said 
Muzbach Jaber Abu Halbia, 30, from a 
stretcher. As he was helped aboard, 
Egyptian Mohammed Aly, 30, clutched 
a small blue-bound Koran that had been 
given to him by the Arab mayor of He- 
bron. *I believe that peace is coming," 
said Aly with awe. “Inshallah.” 

While the Egyptian prisoners were 
embarking at Lod, an almost identical 
scene took place 250 miles southwest at 
Cairo international airport. There, three 
buses decorated with the Red Crescent 
—the equivalent of the Red Cross in Is- 
lamic countries—drew alongside a wait- 
ing red and white DC-6 also owned by 
Balair. The buses unloaded 26 Israeli 
prisoners of war, who went aboard the 
plane. They were the first of 245 Israe- 
lis being repatriated. Meanwhile about 
8,200 Egyptian prisoners will go home 
aboard the Balair planes and achar- 
tered Swissair DC-8.* 

The prisoner exchange, if it goes 
well, will take at least a week. Even some 
hardened veterans of the Middle East 
conflict were impressed that Egypt and 
Israel had arranged the transfer with- 
out bitter weeks of wrangling. Israeli De- 
fense Minister Moshe Dayan went to 
Lod to greet the first flights of return- 


ing P.O.W.s. “At last,” he said, “we have 


*Some red tape, inevitably, was involved in the ex- 
change. In Cairo, two immigration officers de- 
manded to check the names of the departing Is- 
raeli prisoners. “These men do not have passports 
or exit visas,” said an Egyptian liaison officer with 
a smile, "They came into the country by accident, 
and we must let them leave without the usual 
formalities.” 
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Major General Mohamed Abdel Ghani 
el Gamasi, 52, Egypt’s assistant chief of 
staff, was sent by Cairo. 

Despite happy fraternizing by troops 
of the opposing armies outside, Yariv 
and el Gamasi were stiff and precise. 
They spoke in English with Siilasvuo but 
not to each other. They signed three 
English copies of the Kissinger agree- 
ment and then adjourned. Scarcely 24 
hours later, the truce came close to be- 
ing shattered. The trouble was, as Is- 
raeli Deputy Premier Yigal Allon told 
a television audience, that the agree- 
ment was “a typical Kissinger docu- 
ment. Each side can find [in it] what- 
ever it wishes." 

The Israelis insisted that check- 
points along the road to Suez were to re- 
main under their control and that 
trucks carrying food, clothing and med- 
icine to 15,000 civilians in Suez and to 
Egypt's trapped Third Army were to be 
inspected by them. They further claimed 
that they needed to retain control of the 
road to protect Israeli forces scattered 
to the south of it. Another reason for Is- 
rael's balking was that it wanted to use 
road-control leverage to get the P.O.W. 
exchange started quickly. 

When blue-helmeted Finnish troops 
moved-in to take over one checkpoint, 
they got into fistfights with the adamant 
Israelis. The Finns were winning unul 
the Israelis brought up armored cars. A 
party of 114 journalists who sought to 
visit Suez City were also halted by the Is- 
raelis. “I was eyeball to eyeball with a 
shaggy Israeli holding his rifle at the 
ready,” reported TIME Correspondent 
Wilton Wynn, who was in the group. “I 
told him I was going to Suez. And he 
told me in no uncertain terms, ‘I will 
not let you pass. ~ 

Bristling mad after a visit to the trou- 
ble spot, General Siilasvuo ordered up 
anairplane and flew to Jerusalem to talk 
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with Defense Minister Dayan. Siilasvuo 
said that he was willing to coordinate 
matters, then barked “but I don't have 
to ask any permission except from the 
U.N. to carry out my mandate." Replied 
Dayan defiantly: “If Suez is a free city, 
then why are the Egyptians negotiating 
with us? If they really think it is free, 
then let them try to take it." Eventu- 
ally, the two men worked out an agree- 
ment on the agreement. Israel was to 
withdraw from the checkpoints, and at 
the same time the prisoner-of-war ex- 
change was to begin. Egypt also agreed, 
however, to let Israeli soldiers inspect 
supply trucks, even though the U.N. of- 
ficially controlled the checkpoints. The 
details were worked out next day in the 
Kilometer 101 tent by Yariv and el Ga- 
masi. This time the two generals smil- 
ingly shook hands and shared a bottle 
of whisky. 

Proceeding Slowly. The generals 
are scheduled to return to Kilometer 101 
this week to begin discussions on dis- 
engagement. The U.S. and the U.N. 
would like talks to proceed as rapidly 
as possible, to prevent the possibility that 
the new-found camaraderie might snap 
and hostilities resume. The big Egyp- 
tian First Army, so far unbloodied in 
battle, is poised close to the Israelis on 
the west bank of the Suez. Meanwhile, 
Israeli forces were reportedly regrouping 
around the Mitla Pass, apparently to hit 
the Egyptians on the east bank if there 
was an attack on Israeli forces on the 
other side. 

But Israel, at least, intends to pro- 
ceed with deliberate lack of speed. Leav- 
ing last week's second meeting at Ki- 
lometer 101, General Yariv paused ta 
chat with Israeli soldiers. “You see,” 
said, “the prisoners are going h 
“When are we going home?” 
him. “Oh,” answered Yari 
be fora long time." 
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The Generals Wage Another War 


} The guns on the battlefields had barely 
if been silenced by the cease-fire when new 
fighting erupted—this time not between 
Ü Arabs and Jews but among Israel's mil- 
| itary leaders. The aura of Israeli invin- 
i cibility was shattered by the early euc- 
i cesses of the Egyptian and Syrian 
| surprise attacks. Ever since, Israel's gen- 
t erals have been blaming each other not 
«E only for their army's lack of prepared- 
ness but also for tactical and strategic er- 
rors on the battlefield. Because many of 
Israel's military leaders are also impor- 
tant political figures, the war among the 
generals is one that could affect the pos- 
ture Israel will take in future negotia- 

i tions with the Arabs. 
| Arik's Complaint. The opening sal- 
| vo in this war was fired by Major Gen- 
! eral Ariel (“Arik”) Sharon, 45, who was 
| called out of retirement to lead the suc- 
| cessful Israeli thrust across the Suez 
| Canal that helped trap Egypts Third 
l Army. In interviews with reporters from 
f the New York Times and Los Angeles 
: Times that were filed from Rome to skirt 
| the tough Israeli censors, Sharon 
j charged that his superiors were not pre- 
pared for the war. The General ampli- 
fied his accusations in yet another in- 
terview with American University 
Professor Amos Perlmutter: "The 
Southern Command collapsed com- 
pletely in the first two days," said Shar- 
on. “Bar-Lev. [Lieut. Gen. Haim Bar- 
| Lev, the former chief of staff who was 
t mobilized and given a major command 
b in the Sinai’s Southern Sector] did not 
t perceive the time element. He believed 
i that the Egyptian forces could be de- 

TEE feated by attrition. 


"The real mismanagement, howev- 
er, was not military but political. Thear- 
gument was over who was going to cross 
the canal first and who would be cho- 
sen to do it, not how it should be done. 
I told them I am commander of 15,000 
troops and I have no time to screw you 
now because I have to screw the Egyp- 
tians. Now I have no time to fight with 
you politically, but when the war is over 
you will all have to wear helmets." 

What apparently prompted Sharon 
to speak out was a series of stories from 
Tel Aviv suggesting that the hero of the 
Suez crossing had himself disobeyed or- 
ders and erred by pushing westward to 
Cairo too quickly, rather than widening 
the bridgehead to the north and south. 
Sharon became convinced that he was 
being sabotaged by his superiors when 
Labor Union Secretary Yitzhak Ben- 
Aharon called the general “a nobody 
trying to build up a career on the war." 

Ben-Aharon and the Labor Party 
have good reason to fear Sharon. Ear- 
lier this year he helped organize the 
right-wing Likud coalition, which, with 
32 seats in the Knesset (parliament), is 
the most formidable opposition that the 
56-seat Labor bloc has ever had. 
(Among other matters, Likud is opposed 
to Israel’s giving up any of the territory 
it now occupies on the West Bank of 
the Jordan River.) Even before the Yom 
Kippur War, Sharon seemed sure to win 
aseat in the Knesset election that is now 
scheduled for Dec. 31. Because he has 
become the leading military hero of the 
war, he could emerge as one of the Knes- 
set’s most powerful figures. 

Among the first to respond to Shar- 
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own design for the region, grow; 

of the need for economic ae 
and accommodation of a population ex- 
plosion. If its present birth rate contin- 
ues, Egypt, which now has a population 
of 36 million, will be a nation of 50 mil- 
lion in 1980. The men around Sadat see 
Egypt as the natural leader of the emero- 
ing Middle East; they are willing to ac- 
cept Israel as a member state in this 
emerging supernation—if Israel is wil]- 
ing to be part of the Middle East, rath- 
er than continue as an armed outsider 
oriented toward Western Europe and 
the U.S. 

Another of Sadat's problems is to 
reconcile the Moslem extremism of Sau- 
di Arabia's King Feisal and Libya's 
Muammar Gaddafi—who last week bit- 
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EGYPTIAN PRESIDENT ANWAR SADAT SPEAKING AT PRESS CONFERENCE IN CAIRO 


and lust for economic domination. 

In short, Moscow's role has become 
that of a spurned suitor who continues 
courting in order to save face. “How can 
the U.S. say it is defending the Middle 
East against-Communism when we told 
the Russians to get out in 19722" asks a 
high-ranking Egyptian official. The 
main thrust of Egyptian policy is toward 
improving relations with the U.S.—in 
return for American pressure on Israel. 

The policy is not based merely on 
oil blackmail. Egypt is desperate for eco- 
nomic development. Even during the 
war, representatives of American oil 
companies and hotel chains were in Cai- 
ro working on projects for oil explora- 
tion and tourism. The Egyptians know 
American technology, and the Egyptian 
elite has largely been educated at Amer- 
ican universities. The men around Sadat 
are pro-American, in the sense that they 
see improved ties with the U.S. as 
Egypt's best hope for the future. There 
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A feeling that the Arab world has been purged of a sense of shame. 


terly attacked his erstwhile Egyptian 
ally for agreeing to a cease-fire—with 
the revolutionary ardor of Marxist Arab 
leaders like Houari Boumedienne of Al- 
geria. In fact, Egypt's leadership hopes 
that an Arab summit meeting prior to 
the start of the peace talks in Decem- 
ber can be postponed. 

By keeping channels open to the 
U.S., despite American military aid to 
Israel, Sadat has developed a strong po- 
sition for the forthcoming peace talks. 
He has committed the U.S. and cornered 
the Russians. Although Sadat hails So- 
viet Party Leader Leonid Brezhnev, as a 
friend, many Egyptians privately indi- 
cate that their long-range problem 1s to 
find a role in the Middle East for the So- 
viet Union. The Russian relationship 
with Egypt is one based on necessity. 
The Egyptians need Russian weapons 
but spurn the Soviet political system 
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is a sense that American foreign policy 
will prevail, despite Nixon's domestic 
crisis, and that the U.S. will remain 
strong enough to deal with the Russians 
and Western Europe. At the same time, 
it is hoped that the U.S. will reduce its 
support of Israel. 

Sadat has bought time—at least six 
months to a year—for himself and his 
policies. But during this period he will 
have to show progress toward achieving 
thereturn of Egypt's territories. Reopen- 
ing the Suez Canal would be a vital first 
step in increasing his personal stature. 
A strong Sadat, many Egyptians believe, 
is Israel's best assurance of a politically 


guaranteed peace. “We are sober and 


collected. We are not hysterical but 

cannot return to a frozen situati e 
cannot play hide-and-seek a 
says Ghorbal. “We must g 
all will go to pieces.” 


DIPLOMACY 


HENRY KISSINGER & CHOU EN-LA! IN PEKING'S GREAT HALL OF THE PEOPLE 


The Cyclone in the Far East 


Fresh from hammering out an Israeli- 
Egyptian cease-fire accord, U.S. Secre- 
tary of State Henry Kissinger took his 
globe-circling entourage on to the Far 
East last week. Compared with his fran- 
tic and masterful pace through the Mid- 
dle East, Kissinger’s visit to Peking, 
Tokyo and Seoul was almost leisurely. 
As the blue-and-white Air Force jet flew 
over the Himalayas from Pakistan, he 
waxed sentimental, reminding reporters 
that he had followed the same route on 
his secret mission in July 1971, which 
opened the door for resumption of re- 
lations between the U.S. and China. 

In deference to Kissinger’s new sta- 

tus as Secretary of State, the Chinese 
welcomed him with more protocol and 
ceremony than usual. Kissinger's plane 
was allowed to fly directly to Peking air- 
port instead of making the normally pre- 
scribed stopover at Shanghai to pick up 
a Chinese navigator. Just 24% hours af- 
ter his arrival, he was greeted by Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai at a banquet in the 
Great Hall of the People. Chou, now 75, 
complimented Kissinger on becoming 
Secretary of State while "you are still 
young and vigorous." He also said that 
the Japanese press had dubbed him “the 
Middle East cyclone.” Replied Kissin- 
ger: “Another trip through the Middle 
East and I shall be ancient,” 

Banquet Toast. For Kissinger, as 
for the Chinese, the prime purpose of 
the latest get-together was to discuss fur- 
ther Improvement of relations rather 
than inaugurate any new policies, In a 
banquet toast, Kissinger pledged to 
“speed the progress toward normaliza- 
tion of relations with China.” He also as- 
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sured Chou, in a veiled reference to the 
possible outcome of Watergate, that 


“whatever happens in the future and 


whatever the Administration," the U.S. 
will remain friendly. Inevitably there 
was speculation that Kissinger’s visit 
might culminate in resumption of full 
diplomatic relations. Chou, however, re- 
minded reporters that Peking is opposed 
to any such move while Taiwan still has 
an embassy in Washington. Asked if he 
might make a visit to the U.S., the Pre- 
mier replied, “As long as there is a rep- 
resentative of the Chiang Kai-shek 
clique there, how can I go?” 

The high point of the trip was a 
2-hr. 45-min. meeting with Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung. No details of their talks 
were released, but afterward the Secre- 
tary of State expressed his delight that 
the Chinese had chosen to describe the 
meeting as “friendly.” 

When the discussions finally wound 
up in midweek, the two governments re- 
leased a joint communiqué that officials 
described as a "subtle roadmap" for fu- 
ture relations. In most respects it was 
similar to the carefully nuanced Shang- 
hai communiqué issued after President 
Nixon's February 1972 visit, which for- 
mulated the "one China" principle 
—that is, that Taiwan isa part of China. 
The issue was defined then as one for 
the two parties to work out for them- 
selves. This time, however, that state- 
ment was omitted, which some Amer- 
ican officials interpret as meaning that 
it is up to the U.S. to make a major 
move toward putting the “one China” 
principle into practice. That could mean 
eventually breaking diplomatic relations 
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REN LISTEN ATTENTIVELY IN A CANTON SCHOOL 


mucius Is Alive in Canton 


(yuning commercial city a CUR 
m 3,000,000), 110 miles y rai 
f Hong Kong, has for thirteen cen- 
ion China s principal point of con- 
vith the outside world, a traditional 
Bring place for both Asian and Eu- 
bn traders. This month businessmen 
Gnoe than 100 nations visited Can- 
fr the semiannual trade fair, at 

many-of China s foreign-trade 
Hae arranged. Among the visitors 
Re fair was TIME Correspondent Da- 
lay. His report: 
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A few weeks ago, a team of puffing Eu- 
ropean businessmen went down 2-1 at 
soccer to a pickup squad from Chung 
Shan University, which during the Cul- 
tural Revolution was the scene of vio- 
lent clashes between rival Maoist fac- 
tions. Currently, one of Canton’s major 
problems, which seems less than earth- 
shaking to Western visitors, is an in- 
crease in petty crime. “There are class 
enemies who conduct sabotage activi- 
ties," says Tseng Chen-cheng, a local 
Communist Party vice chairman. “Some 
of them tell our young people: ‘While 
you are young, you must enjoy your- 
selves.’ So some of the youngsters were 
led to steal and pick pockets.” ` 
According to Tseng, wayward youth 
are not the only ones who have failed 
to heed the teachings of Mao. In the res- 
idential district that he heads, some 


workers arrive late and leave early. 
His solution: more education and ideo- 
logical indoctrination. What he means 
by education was apparent in a visit to 
the neighborhood primary school, where 
ranks of chanting, ten-year-old marti- 
nets were memorizing verses that told 
them of their ineradicable debt to Chair- 
man Mao. Ideological work for their el- 
ders took place in a “recall bitterness” 
roam, where melodramatic clay figures 
of pre-Liberation exploited workers 
were neatly set on display opposite a col- 
lection of San Francisco leftist poster art. 

Latent Tension. Despite the friend- 
ly look of Canton, there is a latent ten- 
sion beneath the city's surface. Inevi- 
tably, as China has regained confidence 
after the trauma of the Cultural Rev- 
olution, ideological purists in the par- 
ty’s top leadership have called for 
new campaigns against backsliding to 
pre-Cultural Revolution days. There 
has been a call for continuing revolu- 
tion in the government superstructure. 
The attack on Confucius has intensified 
all over China. Some China watchers 
in Hong Kong regard this as a veiled as- 
sault on the moderating policies of Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai by party leftists, since 
Confucius. is charged, among other 
things, with having the Duke of Chou 
—a slave-owning aristocrat—as his pa- 
tron. There has also been a continuing 
editorial onslaught on the surviving sup- 
porters of Lin Piao, Mao's disgraced for- 
mer heir, who was killed in a plane crash 
in Mongolia in 1971. 

Party members who barely kept 
their heads during the Cultural Revo- 
lution are wondering just how serious 
the current tremors will prove to be. But 
in balmy Canton, the political quirks of 
chilly Peking have always taken longer 
to gather steam. At present, the only fur- 
row on the sun-drenched face of this an- 
cient gateway to the outside world is 
minor criminality and antisociability. 
The Cantonese are hoping that the anti- 
Confucius campaign, with all its polit- 
ical implications, will pass them by. 
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Stock Exchange, and the Tecriminations 
began. Former Labor Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson rose in Commons to de- 
liver a scathing attack on the govern- 
ment's “mismanagement” of the econ- 
omy. Heath, in a television interview 
explained gamely that “our problem at 
the moment is a problem of success.” 
One indication of the mood of embat- 
tled British industry was that, on the first 
day of the state of emergency, the streets 
of London’s West End and the City (hub 
of Britain’s commercial and financial 
life) were nearly deserted. Brokers and 
businessmen stayed home or drifted over 
to their clubs to watch the royal wed- 
ding, offering relaxed confirmation of 
Playwright David Storey’s (The Chang- 
ing Room) observations about Britain’s 
“merry irreverence for work.” 

Heath had moved more boldly than 
any of his postwar predecessors to try 
to break the British economy’s “stop- 
go” rhythm: a lurching pattern of head- 
long expansion, soaring inflation, and 
sudden halts to rescue the forever im- 
periled pound sterling. His aim was 
to explode the economy into an orbit 
of permanent, self-generating “steady 
growth.” The strategy called for float- 
ing the once sacred pound in order to re- 
lieve the treasury of the costly burden 
of defending it at a fixed value. Exports 
and the domestic economy would be giv- 
en sharp simultaneous stimulation. A 
booming Britain, primed with some $5 
billion in foreign financing obtained 
through the City, would generate the 
capital needed to expand and modernize 
the industries that turn out Britain’s 
exports. 


THE LIGHTS GO DOWN AGAIN IN LONDON'S PICCADILLY CIRCUS IN NEW DIMOUT _ 
A merry irreverence for work—and just about everything else. á 
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Eventually, it was hoped, a classic 
export-led expansion would take hold 
and carry Britain’s accident-prone econ- 
omy into a new era of smooth expan- 
sion, at a rate of about 3.5% a year. The 
stage would be set, Heath and his board- 
room advisers hoped, for a solid, endur- 
ing “French-German type recovery.” 

It was a neat strategy. But it also 
gambled heavily on two uncertainties: 
world economic conditions and British 
industrys own ability to get exports 
moving. As the trade figures came out 
last week, it was clear that the odds on 
Heath's gamble had lengthened dramat- 
ically—and perhaps impossibly. 

The stunning October deficit 
showed that Heath's hopes for a level- 
ing off of the upward rush in prices of al- 
most everything Britain imports were 
wildly optimistic, even before the recent 
jump in oil prices. Britain's exports were 
savaged once again, largely by troubles 
on the auto assembly lines. Auto exports 
were supposed to rise by 20% this year. 
Instead, they have fallen by 6%, main- 
ly because production has been hobbled 
by endless work stoppages. Even Brit- 
ons have been having trouble obtaining 
British cars. The result: a humiliating 
surge in imports, which have captured 
a third of the British auto market. 

Long Queve. The situation in the 
auto plants (one of them was recently de- 
scribed by Henry Ford as “a cesspool”) 
is only part of the labor problem that is 
closing in on Heath's economic strat- 
egy. With prices rising briskly, another 
Heath gamble—that wage increases 
could be held to about 10%—is in peril. 
Mine Workers President Joe Gormley 
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and 47,000 gasmen. says Lord Walston, one of the best 
Will Heath be able to salvage his known of the Labor peers, “but I’m 
gamble in the 18 months he has left be- afraid our heart is not in it.” 
fore the next elections must be called? Fewer Britons seem to look fora new 
He was still exuding confidence last Victorian dawn, or even long for the 
week. But even some of his strongest original. Many of them habitually speak 
backers acknowledge that it is a nervy of their country in the past tense, as if it 
game. “This whole thing,” said Camp- were somehow a finished product, per- 
bell Adamson, director general ofthe fected a long time ago, at great expense, 
Confederation of British Industries, “is and really useful for only one purpose: 
on a knife edge. It's going to bea damn the sheer contentment of living in it. 
near run thing." *Mostchaps wanta comfy life, and I un- 
Steady Slide. But do Britonsingen- derstand it,” says Sir Max Aitken, chair- 
eral really care? Not many other coun- man of the Beaverbrook papers. “Take 
tries have accepted with as much social the suburban chap who has just got his 
equanimity more than a decade ofsharp garden into good shape, thinks his kids 
are doing well'and are happy in school, 
and gets on well with his neighbors. That 
man and his wife don't want to move 
justfor higher wages." 
"You can't have it both ways,” Sir 
from pro- Max explains. “Most people are fairly 
toannu- contented, precisely because they don't 
Aer icine, Britain go rushing around trying to bump other 
has the lowest average wages in the people off the Baden A poll a ast Wee 
month by London's Opinion Research 
Center indicated that fully 48% of the 
population reckon that Britain's eco- 
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giddy fascination with irrelevance 
—may develop into a new British ethic. 
George Steiner, resident American don 
at Cambridge University, wonders if 
Britons are becoming addicted to what 
he calls “pastoral intimism." “All I teach 
all day,” he complains, “is that the Ar- 
istotelian definition of an idiot is the 
man who does exactly what the British 
are doing—going back home to the in- 
timate and the familial and leaving the 
marketplace open to the thugs, the me- 
diocre and the corrupt.” 

It is not that Britons have yet to fig- 
ure out how to deal with the modern eco- 
nomic world, Steiner argues; they are 
all too aware of what would be involved 
—and what the cost might be in terms 
of social, political and environmental 
changes in an admittedly agreeable way 


_ of life. Progress has its points, the de- 


bate goes, but it may not be worth the ef- 
fort. Steiner feels that Britain is at pres- 
ent *pretty nearly immobilized between 
these two valid feelings." 

Others sense that the not-worth-it 
argument has already won out. What 
Ian Smart, deputy director of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, sees in 
Britain today is not paralysis, but “a race 
between an overall decline and a few 
particular forward pressures.” Most 
Britons, he feels, have made their de- 
cisions to put up with a relatively de- 
clining standard of living in order to 
“maintain certain social values within 
limits.” Says Smart: “It’s finding out 
what those limits are that is going to be 
interesting. ” 

Outsiders find Britain’s complacen- 
cy and lack of urgency puzzling. Brit- 
ons who worry about it at all trace the 
national lack of alarm to a remarkably 
long and secure history. Britain s Eu- 
ropean neighbors have been scarred by 


several violent wars and internal up- 
heavals in the past two centuries. Brit- 
ain had its revolution back in the 17th 
century and has had no invasion for the 
past 900 years. Nothing in Britain's post- 
war trials compares with the multiple 
financial collapses that both France and 
Germany have experienced. “Most of 
all" says Smart, “we suffer from 
survival." 

Grand Drive. And whenever Brit- 
ons worry that they might be losing their 
gift for surviving without even trying, 
something comes along to restore the 
faith. The discovery of North Sea oil 
could not only make Britain self-suffi- 
cient in oil in the 1980s, but also 
strengthen its hand in the European 
Community. And who knows what the 
future holds? Conceivably, even a 
shrinking economy could turn out to be 
an asset in a world running short of re- 
sources, “By sheer accident,” says 
Smart, “we may end up with a way of 
life that is more applicable in the 1980s 
than any of our economic rivals.” 

Even so, “muddling through,” how- 
ever useful at times, is more of a habit 
than a national strategy. Edward Heath 
may be the first postwar British Prime 
Minister who has not been obsessed with 
Britain’s world role. As Lord Kearton, 
chairman of textile-making Courtaulds 
Ltd., says, he may also be the first to be 
“entirely realistic on what Britain can 
and cannot do.” Yet Heath’s grand drive 
for permanent "steady growth" must not 
only deal with remorseless economic re- 
alities but also with many. Britons’ 
creasingly relaxed and even fond'ac 
tance of steady decline, or a 
stagnation. As the lights wi [ 
thermostats were turned: 

Britain last week, 
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Anne's Day: Simply Splendid 


ondon newspaper described it as 
aa final fling before the winter, of 
our discontent.” For one brief shining 
moment last week, Britain forgot its eco- 
nomic troubles and basked in the splen- 
did and stirring pageantry of a yet 
wedding. Before 1,500 invited guests an 
a television audience of 500 million peo- 
ple round the world, Princess Anne, 23, 
Queen Elizabeth’s only daughter, mar- 
ried her commoner cavalryman, Cap- 
tain Mark Phillips, 25, in the Gothic 
splendor of Westminster Abbey. i 
London even shed its sodden skies, 
and the burnished brass and gold leaf 
of the cavalry and coaches sparkled in 
the autumn sunshine. About the only 
sour note was sounded over the com- 
memorative poem written by Sir John 


we'll be perfectly happy." said a woman 
from Hampshire, who was preparing to 
sleep on the sidewalk with her 11-year- 
old granddaughter. “1 war.ted my grand- 
daughter to remember that she saw this 
with her grandmother.” By early morn- 
ing the streets were bedecked with 12- 
ft.-long Union Jacks and white and pur- 
ple flags bearing the initials 4 and M. 
Tens of thousands of people jammed the 
route to catch a glimpse of the glass 
coach bearing the princess and her fa- 
ther. the Duke of Edinburgh. All in all 
there were nine horse-drawn carriages 
in the procession, accompanied by the 
Queen's Household Cavalry, resplen- 
dent in their scarlet-plumed gold 
helmets. 

The ceremony itself, performed by 


KEYSTONE 


MODEL DISPLAYS WEDDING T SHIRTS OUTSIDE BUCKINGHAM PALACE 


"A mad final fling before the winter of our discontent.” 


Betjeman; it was his first official liter- 
ary effort since being named Britain’s 
poet laureat. One Labor M.P. described 
the lyric as “turgid, unromantic and 
stamped with mediocrity,” and called 
for Betjeman’s resignation. The verse: 


Hundreds of birds in the air 
And millions of leaves on the 
pavement. 
Then the bells pealing on 
Over palace and people outside, 
All for the words "I will" 
To love's most holy enslavement. 
What can we do but rejoice 


With a triumphing bridegroom and 
bride? i 


Loaded down yn sleeping ba 
hot coffee, the first Spectat [S UU 
ing upalong the wedding route the after- 


noon before. “It’s a beautiful night, and: 


22 


the most Rev. Michael Ramsey, Arch- 
bishop. of Canterbury, was eloquently 
simple. There was a flourish of trum- 
pets from the Queen's Dragoon Guards, 
Mark's regiment. Then, while the guests 
sang the hymn Glorious Things of Thee 
Art Spoken, the princess strolled down 
the aisle on her fathers arm. Behind 


her followed her only attendants: Lady , 


Sarah Armstrong-Jones, 9, daughter of 
Princess Margaret, and Anne's brother 
Prince Edward, also 9, She promised 
"to love, cherish and to obey." The 
groom slipped onto her finger a wed- 
ding band that had been made from a 
nugget of Welsh gold from which had 
come wedding rings for the Queen 
Mother, Queen Elizabeth and Princess 
Margaret. 

The best-kept secret of the affair was 
Anne’s gown—a white silk princess-line 
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SOUTH VIET NAM 


"You Tell Me When the 
War Will Be Over" 


Since the signing of the cease-fire 
agreement ten months ago, by Saigon s 
count more than 50,000 North and South 
Vietnamese have been killed in a series 
of small but bloody skirmishes. In the 
Central Highlands province of Quang 
j Duc, bordering on Cambodia, outnum- 
a bered and outgunned Saigon troops are 
| i currently locked in a bitter struggle to re- 
ay take key outposts lost to North Vietnam- 

| ese units earlier this month. A deadly war 
of attrition continues in the soggy green 

| Mekong Delta, where the rice is ready 
for harvest. TIME Correspondent Gavin 
Scott visited both combat zones last week 


| 
i 
| and filed this report: 


“Welcome to Quang Duc, the most 

i remote place on earth,” says the brief- 

| ing officer. A quick 40-minute hop from 

|, Saigon in a C-130 transport, itis hardly 

| that. But the filmy gray clouds wafting 

| across the silent blue hills and the weath- 

| ered faces of Montagnard tribesmen 

staggering along the airstrip with their 

| worldly goods on their backs certainly 
| convey a sense of primitive isolation. 

i Two weeks ago, eight North Viet- 

namese tanks routed ARVN (govern- 

ment) troops guarding the highway junc- 


Welcome to Ruritania! 


Much as Evelyn Waugh's satire typified his England of the 
30s and '40s, the commentaries of his son, Writer and Hu- 
morist Auberon Waugh, offer an irreverent view of the deflat- 
ed, devalued Britain of the "70s. His acerbic reflections on last 


week s drama, written for TIME: 


tion bored and mildly skeptical. 


age, the country 


to offer. While Prim 


The true secret of Britain's new 


a 


The most significant thing about the present crisis is that 
the English people no longer even pretend to take the slight- 
est interest in it. Monetary collapse seems a thoroughly suit- 
able way to celebrate the first anniversary of joining the Com- - 
mon Market, we feel. Our European entry was another event 
that excited our political leaders and the "heavy" newspapers 
—this time to raptures of optimism—but which left the na- 


` Asa people, we appear to have lost our illusions more rap- 
n than our leaders and responsible commentators haves 
The great gulf between rulers and ruled is that one group 
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late Captain Mark Phillips, in Westminster Abbey Outside 
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A SOUTH VIETNAMESE SOLDIER GIVES FIRST AID TO A WOUNDED C 
In the green, lush Delta, war is like a slow hemorrhage. 


tion of Dak Song, two miles from the 
Cambodian frontier. Since then the 
province has been cut off from the rest 
of the country except by air. Most of 
the fighting has focused north of Gia 
Nghia, the dingy province capital. Some 
4,000 North Vietnamese are entrenched 
near by at Bu Prang, an advance out- 
post lost by the South Vietnamese at a 
cost of 150 killed and missing. 

ARVN confidence is not great. A re- 


observers might not have spotted the true significance he Egypt o 
event. They noted the depraved sentimentality and otipa politician 
ousness of newspaper and television coverage. On top de By the thi 
they heard the ribald commients éf any English friends PRS ago, Ay 
happened to be around. They might have decided that WRN for a gig 


tually, the nation is as united as any nation ca 
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ARVN's top generals. One typical fire-co- 
ordination center at Trung Ngan resem- 
bles a medieval fortress, with its thick 
walls towering over watery rice fields 
Operating from such outposts, Nghi 
hopes to drive the enemy Completely out 
of the region. 

"Only ten of 4,343 hamlets are still 
in enemy hands," says Nghi, and only 
243 hamlets are in “contested areas.” 
He predicts that the government will 
gain control of 100 more of these ham- 
lets by the end of the year. 

Almost universally, ARVN’s officers 
believe that a major offensive is coming 
next year and that it will be fought main- 
ly by North Vietnamese troops, who, ac- 
cording to Nghi, make up the bulk of 
enemy forces in South Viet Nam. The 
Viet Cong, Nghi claims, have all been 
“killed or have deserted. I believe that 
there will be an offensive early next 
year,” he says. “Hué is a military target 
and a political target. Saigon is a polit- 
ical target. Their goal of a ‘third Viet 
Nam’ [a separate Communist state in 
the South] is very real.” Although his 
sector is seemingly quiet, the war is real 
here too. Noting the endless rolls of con- 
certina wire surrounding the Trung 
Ngan bunker, I ask: “General, what are 
you going to do with all that barbed wire 
when the war is over?” Nghi smiles thin- 
ly. “You tell me when the war will be 
over and TII tell you what we'll do with 
the barbed wire." 


a 
W luge and very ugly statue of Sir Winston 
3s unveiled in Parliament Square, London, near- 


years after hi d 
ib genli | his death. The brass band of the Royal Ma- 
h, indue SES martial music, the newspapers dutifully described. 


NORTH ATLANTIC 


Peace in Our Time 


At least one of the world’s wars end- 
ed last week without an intervention by 
Henry Kissinger. After 15 months of-bi- 
zarre skirmishing on the high seas, the 
third cod war between Britain and Ice- 
land (TIME, June 4) was settled quietly 
in’an exchange of notes, The war, which 
began in September 1972, ended after a 
total of 65 warp cuttings, 15 naval col- 
lisions or bumps involving British trawl- 
ers and Icelandic coast guard boats, the 
firing of 24 rounds of ammunition—live 
and blank. The peace also ended a threat 
by Iceland to shut down the NATO base 
at Keflavik. The breakthrough came last 
month after a meeting in London be- 
tween Britain’s Prime Minister Edward 
Heath and Iceland’s Prime Minister 
Olafur Johannesson. 

In the end, both sides retreated with 
some satisfaction. Britain can keep on 
fishing within Iceland’s claimed 50-mile 
limit, at least until next year, when a 
U.N.-sponsored conference will redefine 
the scope of disputed territorial waters 
round the world. Britain has promised 
to reduce its total catch to 130,000 tons, 
30,000 less than last year’s haul. As for 
Iceland, it clearly felt that the publicity 
was worth the war in dramatizing the 
plight of small coastal states dependent 
on their fisheries for survival. 


wealth rush. Happier than the Swedes, richer than the Af- 
ricans, freer than the Russians, safer than the Americans, pret- 
tier than the Germans, healthier than the French, the Eng- 
lish are just recovering from the spectacle of two totally absurd: 
young people being driven around London in a glass coach. 
Who, looking at the world today, really wants a more ful- 
filling role in it than that? 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Anguished Anniversary 


I guess the only reason we ve survived 
is that there are too many of us. There 
are more of us than there is trouble. 


The wry words were those of Rob- 
ert Kennedy, later to be struck down 
himself, meditating on all the losses of 
the Kennedy family, including that of 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 35th and 
youngest elected President of the U.S. 
This week marks the tenth anniversary 
of his assassination by Lee Harvey Os- 
wald. In one sense the event seems very 
long ago; the intervening decade of war 
and protest, civil rights and Watergate, 
has been one of the most tumultuous in 
American history. Yet for many Amer- 
icans it seems hauntingly close, so clear 
is the memory still of time and place 
and ordinary motion frozen by the bul- 
letin from Dallas. Had he lived, John 
Kennedy today would be only:56 years 
old (see Hugh Sidey’s recollections 
page 33). 

On the eve of the anniversary and 
amid preparations for the marriage of 

-R.E.K.'s oldest child Kathleen, 22, the 
Kennedy family was struck again. The 
towheaded twelve-year-old son of Ed- 
ward Kennedy was found to have bone 
cancer, a rare and sometimes fatal dis- 
ease of children. As a result, Edward 
Jr, called Teddy, underwent amputa- 
tion of his right leg in Georgetown Uni- 
versity Hospital. The Senators elder 

Son, Second of three children, was an ar- 
dent fledgling skier, sailor and football 
player. Loving sports is, of Course, part 
of the Kennedy tradition. So, too, was 
his father's decision to participate in the 
wedding of his niece as scheduled, stand- 


ing in for his dead brother to give the 


bride away the same morning that his 
son was operated on. 
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See You Next Year 


The Saturn 1-B rocket lifted from 
its launch pad into the air above Cape 
Canaveral, Fla., and remained visible 
for miles downrange last week as it car- 
ried three rookie astronauts toward their 
rendezvous with the Skylab space sta- 
tion orbiting some 270 miles above the 
earth. The third and final Skylab mis- 
sion was launched. The unprecedented 
stay in space may last as long as 84 days 
and will encompass the Skylab project's 
most ambitious undertakings yet. 

While aloft in the Skylab station—in 
orbit since May 14—the astronauts will 
perform a complex series of tasks, in- 
cluding observation of the comet Ko- 
houtek. The three men, who if all goes 
well are not due to return until Febru- 
ary 1974, will be making the last U.S. 
manned space journey until the joint 
Russian-American flight, scheduled for 
July 1975. 


Children at Play 


"Sick, really sick," said Lifer Ed 
Lowe, a prisoner in the Colorado State 
Penitentiary at Canon City. It seems 
that prison officials were loath to let the 
gas chamber, in which 24 men have 
died, just molder away. And there was a 
nice park nearby. So the chamber with 
its three seats (for multiple executions) 
was planted in the playground, with only 
its glass windows removed for safety. 
Neighborhood youngsters frolic in it, 
and there have been few complaints 
from tourists using the park. Says Asso- 
ciate Warden Alex Wilson: “Some who 
stop even seem to enjoy it.” 
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nations of various aspects of the entire 
affair, including his nonexistent tapes, 
his large tax deductions, his personal 
finances and his dealings with dairy pro- 
ducers. If there was little new in this, it 
was extraordinary to hear the President 
declare: “The people have to know 
whether or not their President is a crook. 
Well, I am not a crook. I have earned ev- 
erything I’ve got.” He had "never prof- 
ited from public service," Nixon said. 
*And in all my years of public life, I 
have never obstructed justice." 

No Back-Up. Scrappily and some- 
times humorously defending himself, 
Nixon said that many of the impropri- 
eties in his 1972 campaign occurred be- 


cause “I wasifrankly too busy trying to` 


do the nation's business to run politics." 
He still felt that his departed aides John 
Ehrlichman and H.R. Haldeman “were 
dedicated, fine public servants” who will 
“come out all right" when criminal in- 
vestigations are complete. He assailed 
the injustice ofa situation in which "they 
have already been convicted in the 
minds of millions of Americans by what 
happened before a Senate committee.” 
In an embarrassing slip of the tongue, 
Nixon declared: “Both men ... are 
guilty until I have evidence that they 
are not guilty.” $ 
Nixon offered a strangely oblique 
defense—or nondefense—of his former 
Attorney General John Mitchell and his 


failure ever to ask Mitchell what he 
knew about the Watergate wiretapping 
operation. “I had every reason to be- 
lieve that if he were involved, if he had 
any information to convey, that he 
would tell me," Nixon said. But then 
Nixon suggested: "Looking back, may- 
be I should have cross-examined him 
and said, ‘John, did you do it?’ " In an- 
other unusual remark, Nixon noted that 
in order to save fuel he had not brought 
the usual back-up aircraft to Florida, 
and added: "I don't need a back-up 
plane. If thisone goes down, it goes down 
—then they don't have to impeach.” 
While declaring that “the manat the 
top must take responsibility," Nixon 
spread blame broadly for the present na- 
tional turmoil over Watergate. He crit- 
icized Archibald Cox, the special pros- 
ecutor whom he had fired, for taking so 
long to indict or clear former Nixon as- 
sociates of criminal charges—ignoring 
the fact that his own legal fight to pro- 
tect his tapes caused much of the delay. 
He blamed his inaudible or nonexistent 
tapes partly on the inadequacies of the 
“lapel mikes” and “little Sony" record 
ers used in the White House, expla 
ing, “This was no Apollo system." 
He said he had taken a tax 
tion of some $500,000 for his vk 
idential papers at the s 2 
mer President Lynd 
declared: "I wil 
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rs pack and I will pay 
i Ithink they are worth more than 
that.” He had raised dairy price Sup- 
ports, he insisted, not because of large 
contributions from dairy producers but 
because "Congress put a gun lo our 
heads." Democrats in Congress, he said, 
were demanding even higher support 
prices. So he had acted to ensure a less- 
er raise. - : 

Asked whether he still believed jn 
“absolute executive privilege," Nixon 
said that he had voluntarily turned over 
large numbers of documents for inves- 
tigation but said he still had "a respon- 
sibility to protect the presidency by as- 
suring confidentiality of White House 
advice. He again cited the instance of 
President Jefferson's supplying informa- 
tion for the trial of Aaron Burr—and 
again had his history wrong.* Nixon 
promised to provide detailed written ref- 
utations of the various allegations made 
against him. s 

Buying Time. The week of whirl- 
wind activity obviously bought Nixon 
more time in his uphill struggle to re- 
gain his partys and his nation’s con- 
fidence. Yet he also reopened the self- 
inflicted wounds of the damaging 
Saturday Night Massacre at the Justice 
Department. He accused a foremost 
symbol of rectitude in his Administra- 
tion, resigned Attorney General Elliot 
Richardson, of lying about his role in 
that showdown. And he was sharply, if 
indirectly, reprimanded by his contin- 
uing nemeses in the legal struggle: the 
federal courts. These setbacks were at 
least partly offset by his week-long dem- 
onstration of self-control and mental 
agility, which eased some of the mainly 
unspoken but widely held concern about 
his emotional stability. 

In sheer energy and ambitiousness, 
Nixon's meetings with Senators, Con- 
gressmen and party leaders were near- 
ly heroic. They were called in lots rang- 
ing from six Southern Democratic 


*Nixon said Chief Justice John Marshall ordered 
Jefferson to turn over a letter relating to Burr, but 
Jefferson refused and submitted a summary of the 
correspondence. Actually, Jefferson voluntarily 
supplied the actual document. 
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men. The sessions gradually expanded 
from an unsatisfying Nixon monologue 
to a tough exchange of views. Many of 
the President's listeners were impressed 
by his combative mood and at least out- 
ward confidence under fire. RTE 
Even a longtime critic, California 
Republican Paul N. (“Pete”) McClos- 
key, praised Nixon’s “state of physical 
and emotional health” and added: “He 
looked to me like he relished the com- 
bat he was in.” Declared another critic, 
Massachusetts Republican Governor 
Francis W. Sargent: “He has a strength 
that is really amazing; he was cool and 
clear and precise—and with no notes in 
front of him.” Said Republican Senator 
Howard Baker: “I’ve never witnessed a 
more frank presidential conversation." 
Shifüng from large dinners in the 
State Dining Room to cozy cocktail ses- 
sions in the upstairs solarium, the ses- 
sions were brutally candid at times. 
Some participants felt painfully uncom- 
fortable listening to the President plead- 
ing, although not contritely, for under- 
standing. Called on to give his views, 
Republican Senator Barry Goldwater 
pulled no punches. “The only time you 
have us down here,” he complained to 
Nixon, “is when you get your ass in a 
crack and want us to get it out for you.” 
As others laughed nervously at Goldwa- 
ter’s coarse language, Nixon stared ston- 
ily, obviously irked at the remark. 
Another tense moment came when 
Republican Senator Edward W. Brooke 
told Nixon what he had previously said 
publicly. “I have reluctantly come to the 
conclusion, Mr. President, as painful as 
itis tome, that you should resign.” Rare- 
ly in U.S. history had such a direct re- 
quest come from a respected member 
of a President’s own party. Replied Nix- 
on: “Ed, I understand your reasoning, 
and I'm not hurt or angry, but that would 
be taking the easy way out, and I can’t 
accept your recommendation." : 
Perhaps harshest of all was Oregon's 
Republican Senator Bob Packwood, 
who told Nixon that “credibility has al- 
ways been your short suit.” He observed 
that “when one person gives his word to 
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NIXON REPLYING TO A QUESTION AT THE A.P.M.E. CONFERENCE IN FLORIDA 
) 
“I'm not a crook. I’ve earned everything I've got." 


any such restriction on Cox. Harlow re- 
assured him in a way that led Richard- 
son to think that the White House had 
retreated again. Within hours the Pres- 
ident’s statement was released, ordering 
Cox to desist, and so Richardson re- 
signed. Sworn testimony by Cox as well 
as two written statements prepared that 
week by Richardson support the Rich- 
ardson account. 

Unaccountably, Nixon also assailed 
Cox, contending that he had been in fa- 
vor of the Stennis plan, and that “we 
did not know until Saturday [Oct. 20] 
that he had changed his mind." Yet at 
the time Cox had released copies of cor- 
respondence with Charles Alan Wright, 
Nixon's counsel, which showed that Cox 
had raised eleven objections to the plan 
on the preceding Thursday and that 
Wright had acknowledged this the same 
day, then added in a Friday letter: “Fur- 
ther discussions between us seeking to 
resolve this matter by compromise 
would be futile.” 

Nixon's position on the Cox firing 
was further undermined last week by 
Federal Judge Gerhard A. Gesell, who 
ruled flatly that the dismissal was "in 
clear violation of an existing Justice De- 
partment regulation having the force of 
law and was therefore illegal.” Acting 
Attorney General Robert H. Bork, fol- 
lowing Nixon’s orders, had abolished 
the special prosecutor's post, ruled Ge- 
sell, as “simply a ruse to permit the dis- 
charge of Mr. Cox.” This was demon- 
strated, he wrote, by the prompt re- 
creation of the post. The judge said there 
was no need to take action to reinstate 
Cox. since Cox had made no effort to 
get the job back, and in fact had said 
he did not want it. 

The White House admitted last 
week that a third tape was now either 
missing or nonexistent. This was a Dic- 
tabelt recording that Nixon had claimed 
he made after talking to John Dean on 
April 15. He had offered to make this re- 
cording available as evidence of his ver- 
sion of the April 15 conversation, since 


the White House recording of the con- 
versation itself was “nonexistent”; a re- 
corder, Nixon contends, had run out of 
tape. But now, Nixon said in a written 
statement, he had checked his “personal 
diary file" for April 15 and found some 
“personal notes” of the conversation 
with Dean, “but not a dictation belt." 
New Mystery. This presented a 
new mystery, since Assistant Attorney 
General Henry E. Petersen had told the 
Senate Watergate Committee—and he 
repeated it last week in Sirica’s hear- 
ings on the missing tapes—that Nixon 
had called him on April 18 and told him 
he had "a tape" of the Dean conver- 
sation. Nixon called Petersen later to 
tell him he had meant that he had dic- 
tated a memo about the conversation 
and.that this was on tape. The ques- 
tions of one of the prosecutors, Richard 
Ben-Veniste, indicated that Ben-Veniste 
believed that there never was a Dicta- 
belt memo, but that Nixon's second call 
to Petersen was made to prevent the 
prosecutors from becoming aware of the 
elaborate White House recording sys- 
tem. If true, this would mean that Nixon 
must have believed that the entire A pril 
15 conversation was indeed on tape. 
Throughout the week Nixon said he 
was trying to find a way to get all the ev- 
idence presented to the public but that 
it was tied up in the courts, particularly 
in Judge John J. Sirica's court. In an un- 
usual judicial move, Sirica issued a for- 
mal statement, declaring: “If the Pres- 
ident thinks it advisable to waive any 
privilege and make tapes or other ma- 
terial public, he of course is free to do 
so at any time." TIME has learned that 
Sirica felt he was being used by the 
White House as an excuse to stall in re- s 
leasing material to the public. Sirica also 9 
said he did not want to accept any White 99 
House documents that had not been sub 
poenaed by prosecutors, since his € 
should not become "a deposit: 
subpoenaed matter." Nixon 
should deal with t 
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CAMPAIGN FINANCING i 


Why It Was Better to Give Than... 


The two-way potential for covert diede 
ing between U.S. corporations and elect- 
ed officials is so obvious that it has been 
illegal for federal candidates to SUA 
corporate funds, or for executives to*o ; 
fer them, since the trust-busting days o 

1907. Yet the laws forbidding such prac- 
tices, observes Ashland Oil Inc. Board 
Chairman Orin E. Atkins, are primarily 
“honored in the breach.” Atkins has rea- 
son to know. He heads one of seven 
major U.S. corporations* that have ad- 
mitted dipping unlawfully into the com- 
pany till for contributions to Richard 
Nixon's 1972 re-election campaign. Last 
week executives from six of the firms tes- 
tified before the Senate Watergate com- 
mittee, providing a rare glimpse into the 


xa 


ORIN E. ATKINS CLAUDE C. WILD JR. 


would find it hard to turn down. Three 
of the companies were approached by 
the indefatigable Maurice Stans, either 
while he was still serving as Commerce 
Secretary or soon after he had resigned 
to head the Finance Committee to Re- 
Elect the President. Herbert Kalmbach, 
the President’s personal attorney, was 
in touch with two others, including 
American Airlines, whose chief com- 
petitor, United Air Lines, happened to 
be a Kalmbach client. The sixth was 
visited by a lower-level fund raiser 
whose credentials were personally ver- 
ified by John Mitchell, then serving as 
Attorney General. Not that Nixon's 
men had to get rough. George A. Spa- 
ter, until recently the chairman of 
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Companies that gave $100,000 were in a "special class"; those that refused faced terra incognita. 


details of high-level political financing. 

The hearings produced the Water- 
gate committee’s first, long-promised ev- 
idence implicating Democrats as well as 
Republicans in illegal campaign prac- 
tices during 1972. Gulf Oil Corp.’s vice 
president for governmental relations, 
Claude C. Wild Jr., testified that he used 
corporate funds to make donations not 
only to the President ($100,000) but also 
to Democratic Hopefuls Henry Jackson 
($10,000) and Wilbur Mills ($15,000). 
Still, by all accounts the. Nixon team 
pushed for and succeeded in getting big 


. gifts from corporation executives—with 


no questions asked about the source of 
the funds—to a degree unprecedented 
1n previous campaigns. 


"4 For one thing, the President's solic- 


itors were. men. whom most executives 
*Ashland Oil. ($100,000); i 

($100,000); Braniff Airways D (Sa0.0001 RTA 
ican Airlines ($55,000): Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. ($40,000); 3M Co. ($30,000), Phillips Petro- 
leum Co. ($100,000). Employees ofan eighth, the 
American Ship Building Co., testified that they co- 
Qnegned in donating LAO in corporate funds 
o Nixon's campaign, but the com i 

admitted no wrongdoing. PES 
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American Airlines, was courted by 
Kalmbach over dinner at Manhattan's 
chic *21" Club. His host was “a very 
soft-sell, a very congenial gentleman,” 
said Spater. 

Kalmbach asked for a donation of 
$100,000, Spater continued, and “I was 
told that. contributions of this amount 
would be regarded as in a special class.” 
American’s ex-chairman likened any 
thought of refusing to cooperate to the 
terra incognita on ancient mariners’ 
charts, which is filled “with all sorts of 
fierce-looking creatures.” It was not, he 
explained, so much a matter of what fa- 
vors a hefty gift might buy as a fear of 
what might happen to his federally reg- 
ulated firm if it did not cough up hand- 
somely. Eventually Spater arranged to 
issue a false invoice for $55,000 to a Leb- 
anese subsidiary, which transferred the 
money through a Swiss bank back to 
the U.S., where it was delivered to the 
committee. He raised another $20,000 
eeoa sources.” 

merican's was a typical experi- 
ence. According to the ih Nixon 
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INVESTIGATIONS 


"Nothing ls Inviolate" 


The night that Special Watergate 
Prosecutor Archibald Cox was fired his 
senior aides stripped all persona] pic- 
tures from their office walls. They 
thought that their investigation had end- 
ed and that they would soon be evicted. 
Even after Leon Jaworski was appointed 
special prosecutor, the pictures stayed 
down. Last week they were back—an el- 
oquent sign that he has been accepted 


DAVID HUME KENNERLY 


PROSECUTOR LEON JAWORSKI 
A sense of ease. 


by the men and women that Cox left be- 
hind. Nor has Jaworski been disappoint- 
ed in the staff he inherited. He declares: 
“These are people of unusual caliber.” 
Two weeks into his job, Jaworski last 
week talked with TIME Correspondent 
Hays Gorey. Questions and answers: 


What documents or tapes are you 
seeking from the White House? 

We will seek everything that Cox 
asked for—and more. So far, we have 
not been refused anything. We will get 
what we asked for. But there have been 
some problems in locating some of the 
material. The White House will put in 
writing a full explanation if there is any- 
thing they can’t produce. y 

Do you regard “presidential papers 
as inviolate? 

Nothing is inviolate. We would re- 
spect certain confidential communica- 
tions. But I have been given an abso- 
lute, unquestioned promise that there 
would be no restrictions. 

Who gave you that promise? ; 

General Alexander Haig [White 
House chief of staff]. I talked with him 
and made my position clear. He left me 
to tell the President and came back to 
say I had the assurances I had insisted 


upon. 


What if the White House tlaims 


some of the material must be withheld 
for reasons of "national security’? 

I will make the final decision. I still 
have top-secret clearance [dating from 
his service'as a prosecutor during Nazi 
war-crimes trials] and will know exact- 
ly what is on the portions of tapes or doc- 
uments for which the claim is made. 
What if material is still withheld? 

[ll take it to court. 

Would not an independent prosecutor 
—one appointed by Congress or the courts 
—be better able to win public confidence? 

I would not contest an independent 
prosecutor if one were established by 
law, but the important question is what 
happens in the meantime. There would 
bea long period of uncertainty—it might 
be a year before the constitutionality of. 
such a law could be decided in court. 

But how can investigation by the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Executive Branch 
win public confidence? 

It's a question of the public follow- 
ing what we do. Take the staff here. 
They could have viewed me with the 
greatest skepticism: Yet there is a sense 
of ease now, something you would not 
have if the constitutionality of what they 
are doing was doubtful. 

Could you exonerate anyone without 
an outcry? 

The greatest burden is simply this: 
Are the facts there to justify an indict- 
ment? 

What if you find evidence implicating 
the President? Would you indict him or 
send the evidence to the House for con- 
sideration of impeachment? 

Those are the alternatives, and there 
have been discussions with the staff on 
which course to take if it comes to that. 
But we have not made any decision. 


^, 


The Ex-Lawyers Club 


“There certainly are an awful lot of 
lawyers involved here,” John Dean ad- 
mitted to the Senate Watergate commit- 
tee. Now it looks as if there are going to 
bean awful lot ofex-lawyers in the group 
that Dean was talking about. Last week 
Dean himself was suspended from prac- 
tice by a three-judge federal panel. 
G. Gordon Liddy has already been dis- 
barred in New York State, and the State 
Bar of California is contemplating ac- 
tion against lawyers from Richard 
Nixon down. Although he was not con- 
nected with Watergate, another well- 
known lawyer is also facing disbarment. 
The Maryland State Bar Association last 
week formally asked the state Court of 
Appeals to begin proceedings against 
Spiro Agnew. 

For any lawyer, disbarment can 


mean disaster. Last week convicted |» 
Dirty Trickster Donald Segretti star ed — 
to serve his maximum-six-month sen= 


tence in Lompoc Prison Camp 45 
northwest of Santa Barbara, ¢ 
clared Lawyer Segretti 

“Four months in 
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THE SECRET SERVICE 


New Boss for à Troubled Team 


When a Communist-led mob attacked 
the car of Richard Nixon in Caracas 1n 
1958, smashing its windows and us 
ing its doors and roof with rocks ane 
lengths of pipe, one of the dozen Sone 
Service agents who risked his life to s ve 
the then Vice President was an erect, 
athletic man named H. Stuart Knight. 
Last week President Nixon installed 
Knight, 52, as head of Secret Service, a 
job that will require courage and ini- 
tiative of another sort. Knight’s job will 
be to re-establish the reputation of the 
1,230-agent organization, _which has 
been badly tarnished by minor roles in 


struggle to hold back the crowds, and 
sometimes—as in Caracas in 1958 
—they are in danger of losing their own 
lives. 

Under these conditions, Secret Ser- 
vice agents have frequently become so 
much a part of presidential families that 
they have acted like so many under- 
standing bachelor uncles—carrying out 
the garbage for Jackie Kennedy while 
she was vacationing in Ireland, baby-sit- 
ting with little David Eisenhower, and 
collecting shopping packages for a long 
line of First Ladies and their daughters. 

No one ever grudged these small, va- 


AP 


RETIRING SECRET SERVICE CHIEF JAMES ROWLEY & NEW CHIEF STUART KNIGHT 
Protecting the President's image has been part of the job. 


some of the Watergate scandals and on 
occasion by being used to serve the Pres- 
ident’s political image as well as his 
security. 
An agency of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Secret Service was actually 
founded in 1865 to chase down coun- 
terfeiters, an activity it still pursues, but 
Since the assassination of William Mc- 
Kinley in 1901 the Service has also been 
responsible for protecting the President. 
The agents assigned to the White House 
(average annual salary: $17,000) suffer 
through long periods of boredom when 
the President se fiot on display. But when 
he goes on a trip, whether to San Cle- 
mente or Peking, they work under acute 
tension, always braced, like sprinters on 
their starting blocks, for the sound ofa 
shot. On a tour the agents are imme- 
diately recognizable: trim young men 
with short hair and conservative Suits 
who watch the people while the people 


watch the President. Often they must 
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let-style acts, but in the past couple of 
years Secret Service agents have been 
pressed into performing quite different 
chores. “They’ve gotten their responsi- 
bilities out of perspective,” says one for- 
mer White House aide who worked 
closely with the agency. “Sometimes 
they’re overprotective.” Some examples 
of their work: 

> Tapping the phone of F. Donald 
Nixon, the President’s trouble-prone 
brother, who has a record of entering 
into embarrassing business deals. “They 
wanted to keep track of what he was 
doing,” one agent admits. “We have to 
protect the image of the President." | 

> Opening the White House safe 
of Howard Hunt after the Watergate 
burglary. 

> Operating—none too efficiently, it 
turned out—the secret White House tap- 
Ing systems. As the custodians of the 
tapes, the agents revealed themselves to 
be sloppy bookkeepers, letting White 
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> Presidente tarked Kennedy. Rusk went to un- 
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Idin the reporter himself for a grill- 
upp The Secretary of State got the an- 
[c Rusk called J.F.K. back. “I’ve 
r asking it wind the leak,” he told Kennedy. "It's 
Donald Nut Yesterday in your office at 4 p.m." 
is chairmancgennedy changed the subject. 
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e White Bii males of the nation, John Ken- 
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of John F. Kennedy 


second most powerful man in 
on the line." Turning back, nee 
tened again, then started to laugh 
"Bobby wants to know whois No, 1” 
_ In the midst of high affairs of state 
Military Aide Chester V. (Ted) Clifton 
used to get a special signal. He knew 
what to do. He squared his shoulders 
marched out of the room, returned with 
an important-looking folder, put it dis- 
creetly in the President's hand. Inside 
was a cigar. 

Even when he was overweight, Ken- 
nedy insisted upon a second bowl of fish 
chowder for no better reason than that 
he couldn't resist it. At Salt Lake City 
onstage in front of the Mormon Tab- 
ernacle Choir, he was so awed by The 
Battle Hymn of the. Republic thai he 
turned his back on his audience so he 
could see the choir. He stayed that way 
until the last strain. 

a 

When he thought he would like to 
get back to golf and sew up the sports 
vote, he had Photographer Cecil Stough- 
ton take some pictures of his swing. He 
had the idea that he would ship the film 
off to Arnold Palmer for a professional 
critique that would turn him into a low 
handicapper. Like most other golfers, he 
never got Arnie’s counsel and never got 
the low handicap. 

When Kennedy met Nikita Khru- 
shchev in Vienna in 1961, he spent al- 
most as much time looking at the man 
and wondering about him in a personal 
way as he did listening to what the Rus- 
sian was saying. He studied his heavy 
suit, the strange lapels, Khrushchev's 
hands and eyes, how he moved and how 
his sentences spurted out. A man of an- 
imal force, Kennedy concluded. The less 
powerful got his attention too. Down at g 
the ranch of Oklahoma's Senator Bob 
Kerr, Kennedy kept ignoring Kerr's 
prize bulls on display and asking about 
the cowboys who herded them in front 
of him. “How. much do cowboys make 
a week? Where do they live? How come 
they get free electricity and free milk?” 

Asan author, he had some sound ad- 
vice for new writers. “Don’t send out 
many free books. Tell your friends that 
if they really are friends they will buy 
the book.” Once when he was driving 
down New York’s Fifth Avenue, he 
leaned forward on his seat as he passed 
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_ St. Patrick's Cathedral. He gave a little 


wave and a salute and with a chuckle 

said, “Thanks for everything.” 
Kennedy came off his plane at New- 

port, R.I., one bright day in the middle 


- of his presidency. He stood in the wind 


as the Navy band played Hail to the 
Chief. Walking by a group of reporters, 
he said, “Don’t you love the beat of that 
piece?" He strode off laughing, pleased 
with himself and his job. 
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An air of crisis is spreading across the 

-U.S. as the deepening energy emergen- 
cy, triggered by the Arab oil embargo, 
‘has begun to pinch in small but Omi- 
nous ways. Leisure activities, from boat- 
ing trips to night football games, are 
being canceled; gasoline-short service 
stations are temporarily shutting down; 
and commuter- and school-bus sched- 
ules are being pared for lack of fuel. For 
the first time since World War II, there 
is serious talk of rationing gasoline and 
home-heating oil. Meanwhile, from 
Capitol Hill to the tiniest town hall, in 
board rooms and living rooms, Amer- 
icans hastened to make up for lost time 
in meeting what could become the most 
serious economic threat to face the na- 
tion since the Depression. 

As usual in an emergency, they re- 
acted with remarkable individuality. 
Floyd Wallace of Leslie, Mich., claims 
to have found a way to concoct a gas- 
oline substitute by cooking in a big steel 
drum ingredients as unlikely as wood, 
leaves, brush and a soupçon of every- 
day garbage. In Massachusetts, the War- 
- ren Savings Bank whittled electric usage 
by doing its evening banking by can- 
dlelight; the city fathers of Block Island, 
R.I., put the community back on day- 
light saving time. Students at Boston’s 
New England School of Art devised a 
means of keeping their nude model 
warm when they turned the thermostat 
down to 65°: they put up a transparent 
plastic tent that is kept at a toasty 75° 
by the girl’s body heat. Reporting on 
what he is doing to conserve energy, an 
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The Squeeze on Next Year's Economy 


Even before the Arabs’ oil embargo, 
forecasters almost unanimously predict- 
ed a slowdown for the U.S. economy 

- next year. Now fears are growing that 
— the oil crisis could lead the nation clos- 


mployment, heightened inflation and 
despread shortages of vital petroleum- 
ased products. 


E last week asked members of - 


| Br Economists for their eval- 


U stress that they were now 
ears ee that was at best 

murk r one thing, no one is i 
how long the Arab oil squeeze ER 
or of the exact size of the petroleum Bap 
(estimates range from 2.5 million bbl 
to 3 million bbl. daily of crude and re- 


fined products). Most important, there 


are no adequate models that might fore- 
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tell how the U.S. economy will react to 
the first energy scarcity in its history. 
Explains Alan Greenspan, a consultant 
who frequently advises the Nixon Ad- 
ministration: “In classic forecasting, we 
have worked in a conceptual framework 
into which we have tried to put num- 
bers based on history. But this is a whole 
new bird.” 

Still, Board members agree that the 
economy is in for a lengthy economic 
Stagnation and an energy shortage 
whether or not the Arabs quickly re- 
open the oil valve, If that valve re- 
Mains tightly shut for long, the stag- 
nation could easily change to a rather 
severe economic contraction. Some 
predictions: 

G.N.P. When the Board last met i 

ptember, it predicted that the real m 
pansion of the gross national product 
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FUEL FROM GARBAGE IN LESLIE, MICH. 
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STRANDED BUSES IN LOS ANGELES 


expects that joblessness will peak no 
higher than 5.5% before settling back 
to 5.396 by year's end. If large-scale lay- 
offs come, they will hit industries affect- 
ed most directly by petroleum shortages: 
gasoline stations, motels, chemical 
plants, paper manufacturers and auto 
makers, who will suffer from a current 
lack of capacity to build many more 
- smaller, less fuel-hungry cars. 

INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT. Most Board 
members hold that the effects on total 
production will be much less severe than 
might be expected. The reasons: con- 
tinued strong rates of spending by busi- 
nessmen for new plant and machinery, 
including oil-drilling, refinery and min- 
ing equipment; high rates of exports gen- 
erated in part from the current under- 
valuing of the dollar (see ECONOMY & 
BUSINESS); and the effects of the Ad- 
ministration's energy-conservation pro- 
gram, which is aimed primarily at re- 
ducing consumer use of energy so that 
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SETTING AN EXAMPLE IN TOPEKA, KANS. 


more will be available for industry. 
Helped by these three factors, says 
Sprinkel, industrial output next year will 
climb by about 2%—a modest but sig- 
nificant amount, 

Over the past two years, metals, pet- 
rochemicals and other companies have 
shown that they can expand production 
while burning less energy, simply by 
using sensible conservation measures. 
Union Carbide, for example, has pared 
energy consumption per pound of fin- 
ished product 20% by putting in 228 
energy-saving measures—and has saved 
$6,000,000 in reduced power bills last 
year alone. Since 1967, Du Pont has 
increased production by 50%, while us- 
ing only 10% more energy. But sue 
conservation measures are still all too) 
rare. There is considerable waste 
plenty of room for industry” 
dividuals to save energy 
nificantly lowering 
of living. 
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sion last week, 22 of the 26 stocks touch- 
ing new highs were energy-related com- 
panies. Among them: United Nuclear: 
Getty Oil; Hughes Tool, which makes 
oil-drilling bits; Ingersoll-Rand, which 
manufactures mining machinery: and 
the Williams Companies, which build 
pipelines. 

If the U.S. is to avoid the worst of 
the energy crisis, federal, state and lo- 
cal governments will have to act more 
forcefully to conserve existing fuel sup- 
plies. President Nixon cannot afford to 
wait to get the complex machinery ready 
for rationing. Other conservation efforts 
should be backed by stiff legal sanctions: 
speeding drivers, for example, should be 
tagged with steep fines. The Govern- 
ment will have to get on more swiftly 


CONSERVATION 


d eGangotri 3 FORD 
with the job of developing new energy 
sources, including the immediate leas- 
ing of federally owned lands for-shale- 
oil production. Senator Henry Jackson’s 
bill, calling fer expenditures of $20 bil- 
lion over 10 years for a research and de- 
velopment program to explore the po- 
tential of such untapped sources as coal 
gasification and liquefaction, could be 
an important step forward in ensuring 
that the nation’s future energy supplies 
are adequate. 

For the months immediately ahead, 
Americans can take some solace from 
one rather tenuous forecast. Long-range 
weather predictions indicate that the 
winter could be relatively mild. If that 
is the case, the discomfort and disloca- 
tion arising from the energy crisis may 
be not disastrous but merely arduous. 


A Kilowatt Counter’s Guide to Saving 


At a time when kilowatt counting may 
pass calorie counting as a favored Amer- 
ican preoccupation, and the Emergency 
Energy Bill calls for a 25% cutback in 
power use, many people are wondering 
what they can do to help preserve the na- 
tion’s energy, and save themselves some 
money. In fact, they can do much on 
the road and at home. Some guides: 


THE CAR 

Simply by keeping his auto tires prop- 
erly inflated to reduce friction, a driver 
can save as much as 50 gal. of gas per 
year. Still another 75 gal. can be saved 
by keeping an engine in tune: ignition 
timed, carburetor checked, pollution- 
control valve cleaned, filters and spark 
plugs repaired or replaced. 

The biggest savings, though, are to 
be won by resisting the lures of high 
horsepower. In a General Motors test, 
Buick Electras used 21% less gas at 50 
m.p.h. than at 70 m.p.h. Smaller cars 
have saved as much as 30% by driving 
at 50 m.p.h. rather than 70 m.p.h. Ac- 
cording to the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, the nation would conserve 
2,100,000 bbl. of oil daily—more than 
the anticipated daily production of Alas- 
ka’s North Slope—if the average weight 
of U.S. cars was reduced from 3,500 lbs. 
to 2,500 lbs. The EPA has also rated 1974 
models for economy. The most efficient 
automobiles in some different weight 
categories: 


Average M.P.G. 
29.1 
27.1 


2,000 Ibs. 
Honda Civic 
Toyota Corolla-1 Coupe 
2,250 Ibs. « 
Datsun B-210 manual transmission 
Toyota Corolla-2 Sedan 
3,000 Ibs. 
Chevrolet Vega Kammback 
Ford Pinto Wagon 
4,500 Ibs. 
Chevrolet G-20 Sportvan 
AMC Matador SW 


24.9 
22.6 


20.0 
19.6 


“12.4 
12.3 
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Mass transportation almost always 
burns less fuel and money than private 
travel: even a jet flight is often less ex- 
pensive in terms of fuel use per passen- 
ger than a lengthy personal bout with 
the highways. A ten minute helicopter 
ride from New York's Wall Street to 
Kennedy Airport costs about $12; a 45- 
minute cab ride costs about $13. More 
amazingly, cabs in New York on the av- 
erage use more, or as much fuel per pas- 
senger as helicopters. 


THE HOUSE 

In the home, very little energy is re- 
quired to produce light; more is needed 
to power small appliances, and the most 
energy is demanded for heating and 
cooling. In fact, lighting is a relative bar- 
gain. Switching off four 100-watt bulbs 
before a three-hour trip to the movies 
saves less than 3e. 

The key to tallying electric con- 
sumption is the kilowatt hour, or kw-h; 
—1,000 watts of electricity burned over 
one hour. The 1972 national average - 
cost of a kw-h. was 2.292. Deplorably, 
most utilities still encourage customers 
to burn more power by reducing the cost 
as they use more of it. 

Last year the average U.S. house- 
hold used some 8,000 kw-h., or more 
than thirteen times as much as in the 
1930s. Contrary to much pop sociology, 
a proliferation of frivolous power gad- 
gets is not to blame. An electric tooth- 
brush uses only 0.5 kw-h. of electricity 
per year, about a penny's worth. A carv- 
ing knife costs about 18e per year, or 
8 kw-h., a garbage disposer about 69e, 
or 30 kw-h. per year. Because they are 
expressly engineered for specific func- 
tions, the new electric griddles, fry 
toasters and coffeemakers are more 
ficient and economical than a st 
gas or electric stove. 

A few major electri 
are significantly 
surge in energy con 
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can Save by buying the standard model 
instead of the de-luxe model. He can 
also save by properly handling the fur- 
nace and the insulation in his house: 
REFRIGERATORS: A standard 14-cu.-fl. 
fridge uses, 1,137 kw-h. per year. Pu 
a 17-cu.-ft. “frost-free” model uses 2,0! 
kw-h., or $45.98 worth. New efficien- 
cy" units, which are also frost-free and 
have an energy-sparing design and in- 
sulation distribution, use only 1,455 
kw-h. per year for a 17-cu.-ft. model. If 
a dollar bill will not fit tightly when a re- 
frigerator door is closed on it. the door 
gasket is loose, the appliance 1s losing 
its cool, and a trip to the hardware store 
is in order. Price of a new gasket: $10 


to $15. Long, languorous contemplation : 


before an open refrigerator is especially 
wasteful. 
TELEVISION: A color TV set, played 3.6 
hours a day, uses 440 kw-h. of electric- 
ity per year, or $10.08 worth; a black 
and white set needs only 120 kw-h. 
AIR CONDITIONERS: Some units give a lot 
of cooling power for a dime’s worth of 
electricity; others give less than half as 
much. The trick to separating the glut- 
tons from the economizers lies in divid- 
ing a model’s advertised cooling power, 
usually expressed in B.T.U.s (British 
thermal units), by its wattage. If a unit 
requires 2,000 watts to produce 10,000 
B.T.U.s of cooling power, it has an ef- 
ficiency rating of 5, and that means it is 
a dog. Running it on “high” for 24 hours 
a day, every day for a month, uses 1,440 
kw-h., or $33 worth of power. A unit 
with a better rating of 8 would cost five- 
eighths as much in terms of kilowatts 
and money. 
WASHERS AND HEATERS: An automatic 
clothes washer uses only 103 kw-h. ofen- 
ergy a year, but a dryer needs almost 
ten times as much. A standard hot wa- 
ter heater burns 4,219 kw-h. annually, 
y. 4,811 kw-h., or $110.17 worth for a de- 
luxe, quick-recovery model. Opening 
the tap at the base of most water heat- 
ers at least monthly drains out heat-rob- 
bing sediment. 

FURNACES: Cleaning a furnace oncea year 

costs about $50 and is well worth it. A 

layer of soot just one-fiftieth of an inch 

thick can reduce an oil burner’s efficien- 
cy by 50%. Radiators should be dusted 
regularly. 

INSULATION: Most houses have no more 

than four inches of insulation in the at- 

tic, the most critical area in preventing 
heat loss. Another two inches of fibers 
costs about $2 for every 20 sq. ft., and 
pays off the investment within a few 
years. Keeping the storm windows up 
NO long will save 15% of a house’s 
eating energy and, if it is air condi- 
tioned, 7.5% of its cooling energy. 

_ FIREPLACES: Wood-burning fireplaces are 
no bargain. For one thing, the price of 
a dozen logs is now as much as $6, This 
charming but primitive heating method 
Is grossly inefficient and can Cause stiff 
necks. If a homeowner is lucky enough 
to have a hearth with a good draft, the 
chimney will draw off as much as 20% 
of the heated air in the house. 
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The Hopeful Environmental vi, E^ 


If the Alaska pipeline were built on 
schedule, or if offshore oil reserves were 
tapped in time, the nation would not face 
a serious oil shortage. If automakers did 
not have to install antipollution equip- 
ment, cars would get much better mile- 
age per gallon. If electric utilities were 
not limited to burning the scarcest of 
fuels—coal and oil with low sulfur con- 
tent or natural gas—there would be less 
chance that the cities will go cold this 
winter. The root trouble in each of these 
cases is one environmental law or an- 
other, and it therefore follows that the 
repeal or modification of those laws 
could alleviate the U.S. energy crisis. 

At first glance, that seemed to be 
the direction in which the nation was 
headed last week. Congress passed a bill 
to speed construction of the Alaska pipe- 
line, virtually exempting it from further 
challenge by environmentalists. In New 
York, Virginia and other states, cities 
were reluctantly preparing to allow pow- 
er plants to burn fuels with higher sul- 
fur content. 

But so far, at least, there are strong 
indications that both Government and 
environmental leaders are striving for 
rational compromises to meet the cri- 
sis. Last week; for example, the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency staunchly 
defended air-quality standards set in the 
Clean Air Act. "We're going to be un- 
der continuing pressure to allow the use 
of dirtier fuel, especially coal,” says EPA 
Administrator Russell Train. “But we're 
going to put much greater pressure on 
electric utilities to install pollution- 
abatement equipment, so that they will 
eventually meet our standards anyway.” 
Confirming that policy, the Senate 
passed an amendment to the Clean Air 
Act last week that will require utilities 
to give firm assurances that they will in- 
stall antipollution ‘devices in power 
plants before they are allowed to switch 
pie m relatively dirty high-sulfur oil 


The House Interior Subcommittee 
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Beverly Sills. “I won't tell you how old I 
am or how much.I weigh,” said the 44- 
year-old soprano, who weighs somewhat 
more than 119 lbs., “but PH sing.” She 
delivered Una voce poco fa from I! Bar- 
biere di Siviglia, prompting Grey to 
begin the duet La ci darem la mano from 
Don Giovanni. But the bantam of the 
Opera was no match for the diva, who 
drowned him out. Said Sills: “He’s more 
sexy than any Don Giovanni I ever sang 
with.” Said the don: “Cesare Siepi, eat 
your heart out.” 
a 

Billie Jean King was at a Manhattan 
restaurant presenting the Max-Pax Cof- 
fee Cup award for the season’s most im- 
proved woman pro-tennis player. O.J. 
Simpson was in another room at the 
same place receiving the Life Saver of 
the Month award for some timely yard- 
age back in September. When the two 
sports persons bumped into each other 
on the way out, the Juice proposed a 
match in the off-season. “I always 
thought tennis was a sissy game," he 
said. “Guys that didn't run around with 
me played tennis. Now I play a lot. May- 
be Billie Jean will give me a lesson." 

LI 

While the House was grappling with 
such momentous issues as the energy cri- 
sis, campaign finance reform and con- 
firmation of a new Vice President, its 
members awarded California Represen- 
tative Yvonne Brathwaite Burke, 41, the 
first maternity leave in congressional 
history. *It was granted routinely," said 
Burke, whose first House term expires 
next year and whose other term was up 
Nov. 11, making the baby a week over- 
due. “I’m just waiting. I've got my fin- 
gers crossed." The first Congressmother 
wants to return to Washington as soon 
as she can. “I’ll have to see what my doc- 
tor says, but I hope to be back in time 
to vote on the Ford nomination." 
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Threats to Freedom 
One of Watergate's many side ef- 


fects has been to evict from the public's ' 


attention the figure of the beleaguered 
reporter languishing in jail for refusing 
to name his news sources. The inves- 
tigative reporter triumphant has re- 
placed him, and the controversy over 
disclosing confidential information has 
shifted from newsmen's notebooks to the 
Oval Office tapes. But this triumph is il- 
lusory. Across the country, reporters, ed- 
itors and publishers still face a variety 
of judicial and legislative attacks that 
threaten basic press freedom. 

The Supreme Court last month de- 
clined to hear an appeal of contempt ci- 
tations against two Baton Rouge, La., re- 
porters, Larry Dickinson of the State- 
Timesand Gibbs Adams of the Morning 
Advocate. The journalists’ offense: they 
published accounts of an open federal 
court hearing in defiance of a court or- 
der. The Reporters Committee for Free- 
dom of the Press, a Washington-based 
group that offers legal aid to endangered 
colleagues, said last week that the high 
Court's refusal to hear the case “means 
that any judge can order a newspaper 
not to publish any news item, and the 
newspaper must obey that gag for as 
long as it takes to appeal. By that time, 

theitem may no longer be newsworthy." 

The dispute’s background bears out 
that bleak interpretation. In 1971 Fed- 
eral District Judge E. Gordon West or- 
dered journalists covering the public 
hearing Of a conspiracy case against a 
local civil rights leader not to write about 
the proceeding. West fined Adams and 


Dickinson $300 each when they ignored 


his directive, issued, he said, “to avoid 


undue publicity.” ( 
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The newsmen appealed, and the 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals later 
rapped West by declaring that “‘censor- 
ship in any form—judicial.censorship in- 
cluded—is simply incompatible with the 
dictates of the Constitution and the con- 
cept of a free press.” It also described 
the conflict as a “civil libertarian’s night- 
mare." Nevertheless, the appeals court 
refused to lift either the contempt ci- 
tations or the fines. Reason: the court 
said that Dickinson and Adams should 
have obtained an injunction against 
West's order before publishing their sto- 
ries. Because of the Supreme Court's re- 
fusal to intervene, that reasoning could 
become a precedent in which gag or- 
ders even more arbitrary than West's 
would be considered binding until an ap- 
peal could be processed. 

Critical Analysis. Another current 
case involves prior restraint even more 
directly. When the Supreme Court ruled 
against the Nixon Administration in the 
Pentagon papers case, it repeated its tra- 
ditional distaste for prepublication cen- 
Sorship. Despite this widely pub- 
licized ruling, the CIA for six 
months has been delaying the ap- 
pearance of a book by two for- 


authors and their publisher, Al- 
fred A. Knopf, have brought suit 
to free the full manuscript. At is- 
Sue is The CIA and the Cult of In- 
telligence, a critical analysis of the 
agency that Victor Marchetti, a 
former CIA man, had contracted 
to write for Knopf in March 1972. 
But there was a hitch. During 
Government service, both. Mar- 


cheti and Co-Author John E 
Marks, formerly a State Depart- EDITOR PATTERSON 
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her work more difficult: “The A.P. com- 
plains that they have become the last to 
get any information since my husband 
was appointed Foreign Minister." For 
one thing, covering her husband's press 
conferences can be a trying experience. 


' Though he often gives her a buss on the 


cheek on his way to the podium, Thorn 
likes to answer his wife's queries with 
such teasing asides as, “If Madame had 
arrived on time, she would know that 
question has already been asked.” At 
one briefing, Thorn told his wife, “Now 
that’s a very good question, for once. 
Why don’t I hear things like that at 
home sometimes?” Her quick reply: 
“Just wait until you get home, and I'll 
show you.” More than one conference 
has concluded with her request that the 
Foreign Minister pick up their son at 
school. 

No Leaks. Mme. Thorn-Petit 
(whose professional name is a combina- 
tion of her husband’s and her own) has 
had to learn to repress her reportorial in- 
stincts while entertaining official guests. 
“Obviously, when I’m sitting next to 
Gromyko, I can’t ask him about Soviet 
Jews,” she says. “But when lunch is over, 
I take off my hostess’s hat, pick up my re- 
porter's notebook, go to the press confer- 
ence and ask him questions." Dignitaries 
are sometimes startled to see their din- 
ing companion of a few hours earlier in- 
terrogating them in public. à 

Thorn and his wife are especially 
sensitive to charges of unprofessional 
conduct. *I have already begged my hus- 
band,” she insists, “not to tell me if he 
has anything that is really secret and im- 
portant. Then, if there's a leak, no one 
can suspect me.” When the news of a 
possible German currency revaluation 
did filter out of Luxembourg in 1969, 
suspicion was about to center on her un- 
til her husband admitted that he was the 
culprit. He had revealed the news to one 
of his wife's colleagues at A.P. 
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Drooping Cottontails 


*You look old. You have lost your 
Bunny image.” the International Bunny 
Mother told Patti Colombo, an eleven- 
year veteran cottontail at the New York 
Playboy Club. Another aging Bunfy. 
Carmelita Atwell, was told: "You no 
longer look like the girl next loj 
You're going into womanhood.” With 
those curt bits of Playboy philosophy, 
the Misses Colombo and Atwell and two 
other hutchmates, all over 28, found 
themselves out in the street. 

Like airline stewardesses before 
them, the fursome foursome fought for 
their right to grow old in their jobs. Last 
week they took their case before the 
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Have they lost the image? 


New York State Division of Human 
Rights and charged that Playboy had 
discriminated against them on the ba- 
sis of sex and age, and that their union 
was in cahoots with management. One 
of the Bunnies, Nancy Phillips, who was 
a leader in a successful arbitration case 
against Playboy over seniority in 1971, 
insisted that she and her coplaintiffs had 
y image shortcomings 
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the Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
and Bartenders International, denied his 
union was in collusion with Playboy and 
pledged they would "fight for" the 
Bunnies. 


Girlish Boys 

Paul is a nine-year-old pariah 
Schoolmates taunt him, and even his 
own family has begun to reject him. His 
offense: he insists on dressing up in his 
mother's clothes and playing dolls with 


his sister rather than joining his broth- . 


er in outdoor games. His lot is not a 
happy one, but it is common enough 
among the patients at a unique psychi- 
atric clinic at U.C.L.A., the Gender Iden- 
tity Research Treatment Program. 

Begun in 1967 by Psychiatrist Rich- 
ard Green, 37, to study homosexuality, 
the program's current enrollment in- 
cludes 50 boys between the ages of 4% 
and ten. All the youngsters are overtly 
effeminate: many walk with a mince, 
talk with a lisp and want to be girls. 
Left untreated, Green believes that most 
of them would grow up to be homosex- 
uals, if not candidates for transsexual 
operations. By studying and treating 
them through adulthood, Green hopes 
not only to discover why they became ef- 
feminate but also to help them handle 
the hostility they generate among their 
peers and families, and perhaps make 
it possible for some of them to grow into 
heterosexual relationships. 

Unlike tomboyish girls, a few of 
whom Green has also studied, “sissy” 
boys are quickly marked out for social 
rejection. All the little boys at the clinic 
have suffered harassment; one seven- 
year-old had his shirt ripped off by class- 
mates who wanted to see if he had fe- 
male breasts. To ease a boy's anxiety 
about being a misfit, Green concentrates 
on changing his behavior through week- 
ly therapy. Under the direction ofa male 
therapist, the patients are divided into 
small groups and encouraged to assume 
traditional male roles in their play. 

Point System. One result is that the 
boys often react to one another just the 
way their outside peers react to them. 
A five-year-old with a passion for dolls 
teased a fellow patient who picked up a 
doll, saying, “That’s sissy stuff." Because 
many of the youngsters seem unaware 
of the way they appear to others, they 
are shown video-tapes of themselves 
mincing down the hall. 

Another major therapeutic focus, 
however, is on the children's parents. 
Green counsels them to criticize consis- 
tently their child's effeminate habits and 
encourage him to play with boys nei- 
ther unageressive nor overly so. He 
sometimes has the parents use a com- 
plicated point system: five points might 
be awarded for taking the role of father 
in playing house, for example, five sub- 
tracted for wearing a dress. The tally 
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have made U.S. goods less expensive and 
more competitive in world markets. The 
commodities boom, which has brought 
record exports of soybeans, wheat and 
corn this year, has been another major 
factor. Meanwhile, prices of foreign 
goods are rising because the rate of in- 
flation is averaging 8.9% in Western Eu- 
rope and 14.6% in Japan, compared 
with “only” 7.4% in the U.S 

The oil crisis has also brought on a 
sizable rise in the dollar’s value because 
the U.S. depends much less on the Ar- 
abs’ oil than the Europeans and Jap- 
anese do. As oil becomes scarcer and 
costlier, their industries stand to be hit 
painfully, and they will have to spend 
proportionately more than the U.S. for 
imported petroleum. These factors will 
damage their payments: balances and 
weaken their currencies. As foreign cur- 
rencies decline, the dollar should be- 
come relatively stronger. Alan Murray, 
a vice president of New York’s First Na- 
tional City Bank, predicts that the dol- 
lar will float up another 10% next year. 

In addition, the Federal Reserve 
Board and the central banks of six Eu- 
ropean nations took a step last week that 
reflected growing confidence in the dol- 
lar. The bankers announced that they 
will consider themselves free to sell gold 
on the open market at any price they 
can.get. Under the old “two-tier” sys- 
tem, in effect since 1968, they were al- 
lowed to sell their gold only to other 
central banks at the “official” price, now 
$42.22 an ounce. Meanwhile, prices on 
the free market this year soared to more 
than $125, as many speculators sold dol- 
lars and other currencies in order to buy 
gold. The bankers had considered scrap- 
ping the obsolete two-tier system for 
months, but hesitated, fearing that to do 
so would cause unwarranted confusion 
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in a market üpset by the dollars un- 
predictability. With the dollar resurgent, 
they felt free to move. 

After last week's change, speculators 
can no longer be sure that some gov- 
ernment will not dump large reserves 
of gold on the free market and knock 
down the price. Indeed, following the 
announcement, the free market price of 
gold dropped by $6.90, to $90 an ounce. 
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Tradesmen Trouble 


Pistol shots crackled one afternoon 
last week in Dearborn, the Detroit sub- 
urb that is home to the Ford Motor Co.'s 
sprawling Rouge plant and to the Unit- 
ed Auto Workers’ 34,000-man Local 
600. William Harrell, a skilled mill- 
wright, was shot in the backside by a 
man whom bystanders identified as an 
officer of Harrell’s own local. The two 
men had been on opposing sides of a bit- 
ter internal battle over the U.A.W.’s 
newly negotiated contract with Ford. On 
one side are the union’s skilled trades- 
men—the tool- and die-makers, electri- 
cians, mechanics, millwrights and re- 
pairmen. On the other side stand the 
union’s leadership and the unskilled and 
semiskilled production workers. 

The shooting was the most serious 
skirmish, but hardly the only one, since 
the agreement was reached with Ford 
three weeks ago. The tradesmen have 
argued with their officers, fists have 
flown, and skilled union workers have 
picketed Solidarity House, the U.A.W.’s 
international headquarters. The fighting 
centered on the major issue in this year’s 
auto industry negotiations: overtime. 

All of Ford's workers have demand- 
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The same man you see at 100 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10005. He sits in more 
than 140 offices, representatives, affili- 
ates, and associated institutions located 
in that many cities all over the world. The 
Bank of Tokyo places no man in an over- 
seas chair, wherever it may be, until he 
has attained a thorough knowledge of 
banking matters, both foreign and do- 
mestic. This education, combined with 
years of on-the-job experience, enables 
him to deal with any knotty financial or 
banking problems, particularly interna- 
tional capital transactions. 
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working hours. Ford negotiators. wor- 
ried that a refusal by skilled tradesmen 
to work overtime might tie up their 
plants, bargained a key clause into the 
contract. The clause permits manage- 
ment to meet the tradesmen’s refusals 
to work by filling the gaps with unskilled 
workers and part-timers, or by jobbing 
the work out to nonunion shops. To the 
tradesmen, some of whom earn well over 
$20,000 a year, the threat of replacement 
by unskilled or nonunion workers was 
a challenge to their status and, in the 
long run, to their job security. “It hit us 
right where it hurts,” said an angry elec- 
trician. “You can’t tell me any produc- 
tion worker can come in and do my job.” 

Major Turn Down. The tradesmen 
damned the contract as a sellout, and 
they urged the rank and file to reject it. 
Ignoring that call, the regular produc- 
tion workers voted in favor, 119,925 to 
38,684. Under a union bylaw, however, 
the tradesmen can reject any part of a 
contract dealing specifically with them, 
and they voled against the agreement 
20,089 to 5,943. Never before had a con- 
tract recommended by U.A.W. negoti- 
ators been turned down by a major 
constituency. 

After agonizing over the vote for 
three days, U.A.W. President Leonard 
Woodcock announced that the contract 
had been ratified, but that he would go 
back to renegotiate the disputed clause. 
Ford officials, he said, are “sensible 
people who will sit down and work out 
a solution." Ford's chief negotiator, Mal- 
colm Denise, seeing his respected 
adversary on the spot, agreed to try. 
'The tradesmen then cooled down and 
seemed willing, at least for a time, to let 
Woodcock settle their grievance. 

This was not the first time that the 


|. U.A.W. tradesmen had been rebellious, 


They began agitating for special treat- 
ment in the late 1950s, threatening to de- 
fect to other unions or to form their own. 
By letting them veto parts of the con- 
tract, union chiefs put down the insur- 
rection, though uprisings still occur and 
probably will continue to do so. 
Woodcock badly needs the support 
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his tenure as managing di- 
e Western American Bank 
Joseph E. Baird: has been, 
sof one high officer of an in- 
corporation, “an innovator 
fnerve,” who made some in- 
d loans "that a conserva- 
would not have got into." 
He also made loans to Oc- 
cidental Petroleum of Los 
Angeles, and he caught the 
sharp eye of Occidental's 
chairman, Armand Ham- 
mer. Still active at 75, Ham- 
ther has announced that 39- 
year-old Baird will become 
the president, chief operat- 
ing officer and No. 2 man 
inthe company. 

Occidental has. since 
last year been making prof- 
its again after falling $67 
million into the red in 1971. 
But it has a long-term debt 
of close to $1 billion and 
dsome difficulty raising cap- 


dammer's favorite Overseas proj- 
ch include drilling in the North 


ap billion-dollar plan to im- 


gas from Siberia: Baird’s 


© eXperience may be just what 
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The trend may be part of 
shift away from the "soft," Te UT 
social sciences of the heady '60s. espe- 
cially sociology and anthropology and 
back to the “hard” disciplines, The eco- 
nomics courses not only provide basic 
preparation for many careers, but also 
can be specifically applied (professors 
willing) to the nation's fundamental 
problems. For example, Urban Eco- 
nomics, a fairly new course at many 
schools, relates basic theory to such cur- 
rent issues as urban renewal, property 
taxes and public-school funding, 

Indeed, the study of economics is 
rapidly reaching downward into lower 
Schools. The Economics Education 


close to Occidental puts it, Hammer 
"hasn't the slightest intention of relin- 
quishing control to Baird. He will rely 
on him as a good financial man, and 
that's about it.” 


Hopping to Hamm 


When Roy C. Satchell, 44, quit as 
president of the Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co. 
after only six weeks on the job earlier 
this year, he explained: “I wanted to 
leave my mark, but the company was 
just too big, and I couldn’t do what I 
wanted.” Satchell, the second nonfamily 
president that Schlitz has ever had, also 
said: “When things don’t go the way I 
want, I go.” Over the years, he has gone 
from job to job—at Sinclair Oil, at 
Schlitz (twice) and at a construction- 
equipment business that he started. 
Next month Satchell will leave the Har- 
vard Business School, where he has been 
an instructor for one semester, in order 
to plunge back into beer. He has been 
named chairman, president and chief 
executive of Theodore Hamm Co., a 
109-year-old St. Paul brewer. 

Hamm has gone through five pres- 
idents in seven years. As much of the 
fiercely competitive U.S. beer market 
has been taken over by a few giants, 
Hamm, like many smaller breweries, 
has fallen into the red. In the past two 
years, it has lost $3.7 million while an- 
nual sales have remained flat at about 
$140 million. Recently, Heublein, Inc., 
which acquired Hamm for $63 million 
in 1965, unloaded the company for a 

. mere $6,000,000 to a group 
of Midwest beer distributors 
called Brewers Unlimited, 
Inc. The new owners called 
on Satchell to reorganize 
the company. He will say 
only that Hamm will be 
“less ambitious in terms of 
the market it serves." About 
his own role, he is more em- 
phatic. “I told them I want- 
ed to do things my way, and 
they offered me a free hand. 
If they don't give me the 
necessary freedom, its go- 
ing to cost them a lot to get 
rid of me." i 


- Council of Massachusetts, in which sev- 


eral universities participate, offers 
twelve new seminars in economics for el- 
ementary-school teachers—who report 
that their pupils are intensely interested. 
Says Boston’ University Professor Ken- 
neth Sheldon: “My elementary school 
teachers are having remarkable success 
bringing the basics of economics to their 
students. Grade-schoolers really want to 
kndw how this system operates.” And 
Assistant Professor Norman Ellenberg 
of California State University, Los An- 
geles has started an economics educa- 
tion program for children in the Los An- 
geles city school system—beginning in 
kindergarten. 


Flying Nicolson's Way 


As the much-traveled chairman of 
a worldwide consulting firm, David Nic- 
olson was so often exasperated by de- 
lays on British Overseas Airways Corp: 
and British European Airways that 
"there were many times when I told my 
secretary never again to book me on 
BOAC or BEA." Maybe it takes a dis- 
gruntled customer to straighten out a 
business. The Conservative government 
tapped Nicolson to take command of 
both state-run airlines, and as he begins 
his third year on the job, his enterprise 
provides a conspicuous bright spot in 
Britain's gloomy economy. 

Nicolson was commissioned not 
only to end the two lines' steep finan- 
cial dive, but also to merge them into 
one carrier, British Airways. A newcom- 
er to airlines, he was at 
first greeted with dis- 
trust. Workers; fearing 
mass layoffs after the 
merger, even threat- 
ened not to paint new 
insignia on the planes. 
So Nicolson, 51, came 
in like a lamb. He set 
up no fewer than 
20 worker-manage- 
ment committees to 
determine everything 
from the merged line's 
colors to the future of 
its cargo operations. By 
combining separate 
operations—like the carriers' computer 
systems ($5,000,000 annual savings) 
—he cut costs without laying off any of 
the.58,000 employees. 

After a net loss of $800,000 in fiscal 
1972, British Airways posted a $12 mil- 
lion net profit on revenues of $1.2 bil- 
lion for fiscal 1973. Labor productivity 


NICHOLSON 


has risen 21% in the past 16 months, © 
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By any reckoning, Joan Miró is prob- 
ably the greatest living painter, at least 
of the generation that produced Picas- 
so, Matisse, Gris and Dali. Amidst these 
driven men, Miró was always the elf, 
an antic poet who took Surrealism and 
made it gay, an irreverent abstractionist 
who planted sexual symbols in wide 
fields of indeterminate space. He is al- 
ready so enshrined in art history that it 
is easy to assume that he is dead. But 
Miró is alive, and at 80 has taken off in 
a new creative direction. 

He found inspiration about four 
years ago when he walked into a Bar- 
celona gallery and saw some tapestries 
—"hangings," in the current vernacular 
—by,a young Spaniard called Josep 
Royo. They were insouciant works, with 
various objects sticking out of the wool. 

. Miró decided at once that with Royo 
he could and would create a new style, 
in a career that has had many styles. 
He sought out the young man, told him 
briskly: Let's start working together at 
once. We are going to break traditional 
molds" In the next years, the two 
worked in close collaboration. Every few 
weeks, Miró traveled from his house in 
Majorca to Royo's studio, a converted 
flour mill in Tarragona, outside Barce- 
lona. There Royo would spread his new- 
est tapestries on the floor. Miró studied 
each, with all its intricate twists, sworls, 
braids and tailings. Then he might 
splash a design across the rhythmic 
shapes, or snatch up some scrap of cloth 

to provide an accent.or an assertion, us- 
| 1 ing material from among the detritus 

T lying around the studio. These were ap- 

| HT RS aa pliquéd into the tapestry itself. 

| Humble Burlap. For one tapestry, 

i Miró picked up a metal stencil for the 

l letter G and splashed it on upside down 

in brown against bright yellow canvas. 

Then he hung the stencil itself on the 

fabric—also upside down. A handy 

whisk broom was slapped onto anoth- 
er tapestry. Working on a third, Miró's 
eye lit upon an empty paint bucket; he 
rammed it into the composition then, 
as an afterthought, added a fake spill 
of paint made of canvas. He proposed 

Scorching certain areas to darken the 

hemp, and Soon the studio flared with 

gouts of kerosene fires, quickly lit then 

doused, g 

He told Royo where to add a can- 
vas patch, where to drape a cascade of 
wool, where to drop coils of fishermen’s 
rope. Says Miró: "Wool and weaving 
give me a great sensual feeling.” Agrees 

Royo: "When he picks up a skein of 

wool, he closes his eyes to feel it, and 

cries, C'est formidable!’ ” É 

The result was a series called So- 
breteixims, now on exhibit at Man- 

Me rm MU ale al 
à On. top of tapestry.” 
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JOSEP ROYO IN TARRAGONA STUDIO 
c Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


New Wonders Out of an Old Craft 
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a slash of unmodulated yellow canvas crosses 


offsets sweeps of line and color (below left). 
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Gould's current release (5 LPs in all) 
also includes some of his ingenious Mo- 
zart and Bach, as well as his own piano 
transcriptions of Wagner's Meistersinger 
Prelude, Siegfried’s Rhine Journey, dod 
the Siegfried Idyll, which turn out to be 
as much fun to listen to as they must 
have been to record. The Beethoven and 
Hindemith sets, bursting with pianistic 
and interpretive daring, yet free of ora- 
tuitous eccentricity, top the lot. The Hin- 
demith, in particular, finds Gould doing 
what he loves best: taking a composer 
currently out of vogue and playing him 
better (who else can match Gould's 
dizzyingly contrapuntal style?) than 
anyone else. a William Bender 


Boulez Conducts Berlioz; The Benve- 
nuto Cellini, Beatrice and Benedict and 
Roman Carnival Overtures; the Royal 
Hunt and Storm from “Les Troyens” (New 
York Philharmonic; Columbia; $5.98). 
The New York Philharmonic is in top 
form in this program of Berlioz orches- 
tral music for opera—sensuous, volup- 
tuous, abundantly sonorous. Boulez, the 
stern modernist, may conduct the mu- 
sic of at least one 19th century roman- 
tic better than anybody else. Setting off 
round after round of fireworks, he scru- 
pulously outlines intricate cross rhythms 
and harmonic nuances. Dispensing with 
the grandiose at no sacrifice to grandeur, 
Berlioz cum Boulez emerges with lucid- 
ity, like the monuments of Paris freshly 
freed from decades of grime. 

Boulez Conducts Boulez: Le Marteau 
sans maitre; Livre pour Cordes (Yvonne 
Minton, mezzo-soprano; Ensemble Mu- 
sique Vivante; Strings of the New Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra; Columbia; $5.98). 
Unlike that of many 20th century com- 
posers, Boulez’s music provides emotion- 
al and intellectual adventure. This is es- 
pecially apparent in Le Marteau, his 
nine-movement cantata for solo voice 
and small instrumental ensemble. Like 
his countryman Berlioz, Boulez empha- 
sizes percussive effects, exploiting the 
extreme highs and lows of instrumental 
and vocal range. Yvonne Minton’s voice 
is vibrant and dramatic, with dynamic 
contrasts that are sharp and effective 
within the briefest of passages. 

Liszt: Concerto Pathétique in E minor 
for two pianos; Schumann: Andante and 
Variations, Op. 46, and Six Canonic Stud- 
ies, Op. 56, arranged by Debussy (John 
Ogdon and Brenda Lucas, pianists; 
Argo; $5.98). The young English hus- 
band and wife who customarily perform 
separately team up in a program of rare- 
ly heard works for two pianos. The Ca- 
nonic Studies, originally composed for a 
piano with a pedal keyboard, are dis- 
patched with a rather dry authority. The 
Liszt Concerto, whose opening move- 
ment is echoed in the Allegro of the B 
minor Sonata, is given a thoughtful, bal- 
anced reading leading to a finale that is 
appropriately incandescent." Joan Downs 
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Come home. 


Trinitarians* 


' You who have love to give 
and courage to share it. 
Come home. 
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IN THE SUPREME COURT OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


IN THE MATTER OF 1.0.S.. LTD. and 


F a Winding- Ant A (GE la 
IN THE MATTER OF the Winding up Act of Canada, 
Revised Statutes of Canada. 1970, Chapter W-10. 


NOTICE TO THE SHAREHOLDERS, CREDITORS 
AND CONTRIBUTORIES OF 1.0.S., LTD. 


TAKE NOTICE that the Supreme Court of New Brunswick, Canada, 
has made an Order this date directing 1.0.S., Ltd. to be wound-up under 
the provisions of the Winding-up Act of Canada. d 

Jean Romeo Lajoie, Esq. of the City of Ottawa, an employee of the 
Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs of the Government of 

e City of Fredericton, both of whom 
are Chartered Accountants and Licensed Trustees in Bankruptcy, have been 
appointed the Liquidators of 1.O.S., Ltd. and consideration will be given, in 
compliance with the requirements of the Act, by the Supreme Court of New 


Brunswick on Friday, the 7th day of December, 1973 to the confirmation of 


their appointment. ; bu 
Any shareholder, creditor or contributory wishing to make any 


representation in that behalf has the privilege of attending before me and 
being heard, either personally or by counsel, at my Chambers at the — 
Legislative Building, Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada, on the said day 
at the hour of 10:00 o'clock in the forenoon. 

The purpose of this notice is to advise the time and place when and 
where it is proposed to consider confirmation of the aforesaid on the — | 
appointment of the Liquidators of I.O.S., Ltd., and no representation will 
be entertained at that time on any other subject. 

DATED this 5th day of November, A.D. 1973. 


D. M. Dickson 


Judge of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick 


NOTE: Any shareholder of the company may make request of the Agent of the Liquidators—The 
Clarkson Company Limited, 630 Dorchester Blvd. W., Montreal, P.Q., Canada (Attention: Mrs, 
L. McPhillips)—for a copy of the Court Judgment whereby the winding-up of I.0.S., Ltd. was 
directed, providing the request includes full particulars of the shares and share certificates held. 
Other pertinent enquiries should be directed to the same address. 
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If you're in the travel business, 
think about this: 


_  . Among upper-income 
nationals in Asia, TIME readers are more 


apt to travel abroad than non-TIME readers 
(84% vs. 75%). And they visit more coun- _ 
. tries when they travel (4.8 vs. 3.6). 
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doit," he predicted brashly, “Pm not; 
pressed by size or reputa m Thoss tig 
guys are only human like me.” 
When it comes to offensive 
POSEE is right. He is ave 
soli points per game with 
while feeding Aon passes ae usd : 
mates; with 8 assists per game, he is lat 
ing the league. With the help of Bob 
Mrd and Jim McMillian, the Braves 
this season are winning alm 
as they are losing. = am 
But then there are those di 
defensive displays. After ER 
DiGregorio by scoring 35 points against 
him while playing on an injured foot 
Jerry West of the Lakers quipped «I 
could have had a pretty big scoring night 
if I was in shape." Ernie quickly ac- 
quired a new nickname—“Ernié No D" 
(for no defense). Retorted Ernie; “The 
D is for dollars." More seriously, he says, 
“There are worse defensive players in 
the league, but I'm the guy with the big 
contract, so I’m supposed to be perfect." 
Nevertheless, the pressure is beginning 
to worry DiGregorio. "Every time I step 
onto the court now,” he says, “I have to 
say to myself, 'I can't let the man score 
a bundle or I’ll hear about no defense.’ " 
At 22, Ernie is also having other 
rookie problems. “There was a closeness 
in college,” he says. “The guys hung 
around together. In the pros you have 
men of different ages. They go their sep- 
arate ways.” He also feels that: Coach 
Jack Ramsay’s tactics do not set up 
enough plays for guards. But Ernie is 
not one to dwell on morale or excuses. 
Ever since he started practicing basket- 
ball on the playgrounds of North Prov- 
idence, where he grew up, he has con- 
centrated on perfecting his shooting and 
passing skills. “I play the game to em- 
phasize my best points,” he says. As long 
as those points get baskets for the Braves 
—he has already set a club record for as- 
sists in one game with 14—Buffalo will 
be patient while he learns defense. 


Canada's Super Cup 


Employees at the Royal York hotel 
in Toronto will strip the lobby bare, 
moving couches, chairs, lamps and even 
rugs to the basement for safekeeping. Li- 
quor stores across Canada plan to stock 
an extra supply of beer and rye whisky. 
Toronto police are scheduled to work 
overtime shifts, and families will cut 
short outings this Sunday to gather at 
home. All this in preparation for a foot- 
ball game. : 

= The Grey Cup game, to be sure, 1s 
no ordinary contest. It is both the Su- 
per Bowl of Canadian football and the 
occasion for a weekend of national cel- 
ebration. The partying, like Canadian 
football itself, is wide open. 
"Fans supporting the Western Con- 
ference contender will stream into To- 
ronto to rampage through the town just 
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MONTREAL'S JOHNNY RODGERS 
Not as many stars. 


before the game and rally the support 
troops. This practice dates back to 1948, 
when 250 boosters of the Calgary Stam- 
peders chartered a 16-car Canadian Pa- 
cific train for the trip to Toronto, bring- 
ing with them 16 horses. The visitors 
rode through downtown hotel lobbies in 
a wild stampede. Eventually, the game 
itself will take place before a packed and 
spirited crowd of 36,000 at Canadian 
National Exhibition stadium. 

Untamed Play. Millions of other 
fans from the Yukon to Newfoundland 
will slow down their own parties long 
enough to watch the game on TV. They 
may be joined by American viewers who 
stumble on the Grey Cup while switch- 
ing channels to catch American 
Thanksgiving weekend games. 

Representing the West will be ei- 
ther the Saskatchewan Roughriders, 
built around a strong running attack and 
Canada's senior quarterback Ron Lan- 
caster, or the Edmonton Eskimos, a 
tough defensive team featuring the 
Jeague's top receiver. For the East it will 
be the veteran Ottawa Rough Riders 
banking on a terrorizing defensive front 
four, or the Montreal Alouettes, led by 
N.E.L. Dropout George Mira. Which- , ^ 
ever two survive the divisional finals, the 
style of play promises to be untamed. 

Occasionally the theatrics are im- 
provised: in the 1957 Grey Cup a half 
back racing down the sidelines sudden- 
ly fell on his face, tripped by an 
overwrought fan. For the most part, the - 
play is livelier than in the U.S. because — 
the rules are different. The fields are 10) 
yds. longer and 12 yds. wider, 
far more space for the 
Unlimited motion in the 
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makes it harder to defend against tho? 
run. The deeper end zone (25 yds. v. 10 
yds. in the U.S.) allows attacking teams 
a chance to run full-throttle pass pat- 
terns from inside the 20-yd. line. Be- 
cause a team has only three downs in- 
stead of four in which to gain 10 yds., 
there is a greater temptation to gamble. 
One less down does, however, increase 
the number of punts. ae eR 

- The potential for electrifying xun- 
backs after kickoffs and punts Is never 
short-circuited in Canada; fair catches 
and downed balls are prohibited. On 
punt returns, even downfield blocking 
is illegal. The receiver is protected only 
by a mandatory 5-yd. neutral zone be- 
fore he catches the ball. After that the 
runner is either obliterated or he makes 
a mad dash for daylight. In another 
novel twist called the rouge play, any 
punt, kickoff, or quick kick scores a 
point for the kicking team if the ball 
reaches the opponents’ end zone and is 
not run out. 

If the procedures are peculiarly Ca- 
nadian, many of the athletes executing 
them are not. Of the pro players in Can- 
ada, 47% are Americans, the maximum 
allowed by quota. Most have been by- 
passed by the N.F.L., and head to Can- 
ada where the competition is less severe. 
They earn an annual average of $16,- 
000, compared with $27,000 on Amer- 
ican teams. George Reed, an obscure 
running back for Washington State, 
signed with the Saskatchewan Rough- 
riders a decade ago and today holds the 
unofficial pro-rushing record in North 
America. Reed surpassed Jim Brown’s 
12,312 career yards this season. 

No Endorsements. Joe Theis- 
mann, one of Notre Dame’s great quar- 
terbacks, ignored the N.F.L. tosign with 
the Toronto Argonauts. Last year’s 
Heisman Trophy winner, Johnny Rodg- 
ers of Nebraska, spurned an offer from 
the San Diego Chargers to join Montre- 
al for the fattest contract in Canadian 
football—$100,000 a year for three 
years. “I’m only an ordinary superstar,” 
says Rodgers. “I figured there are lots of 
stars in the States but not as many up 
here, so I’d get to handle the ball more 
and get more endorsements.” He also 
hoped to find Jess racial tension in Can- 
ada. Rodgers has been disappointed in 
his first two hopes. Though he is leading 
the league in pass-reception yardage, he 
has rushed for only 303 yds., and the en- 
dorsements have so far eluded him. 

Last year American TV coverage of 
the Canadian games put in a brief ap- 


pearance; this past June the weekly 


matches returned, and were watched by 
an estimated 6,000,000 football-fam- 
ished fans, Consideration has even been 
ES to New ee a Canadian fran- 
c] in New | fork or Chicago. That 
Proposal was rejected by Canadian of- 

cials. If U.S. fans are patient, though 
they may yet see some of the Canadian 
rules imported. That would inje 


; inject so 
needed punch into E ef 
where the offense has grown too cau- 


tious and the defense too efficient, 
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Soaring; A Search for the Perfect U 


On a breezy day near Torrey Pines, 
Calif., the air over the beach and cliffs 
is filled with man-made wings. A ten- 
year-old boy strapped to a purple and 
gold hang-glider—a huge swatch of fab- 
ric, a metal frame, a trapeze-like seat 
—leaps from a cliff and circles toward 
the sand. A middle-aged businessman 
in a stiletto-winged sailplane, or conven- 
tional glider, weaves figure eights. They 
have plenty of company aloft, flying a 
variety of craft that come in a rainbow 
of colors. 

Just as surfers roam the world in 
search of the perfect wave, glider peo- 
ple seek the perfect updraft—a magical 
surge of rising air that bestows a feeling 
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SAILPLANE LOOPING OVER ELMIRA, N.Y. 
Putting the adventure back. 


of buoyant freedom. Thousands of 
Americans, from the mountainsides of 
Hawaii to the dunes of Cape Hatteras, 
are yielding to what Richard Bach calls 
“the real Jonathan Livingston Seagull 
who lives within all of us.” 

The cult contains two subcultures. 
The larger and more familiar group flies 
sophisticated sailplanes that routinely 
cover dozens or even hundreds of miles 
and soar to altitudes that may require 
oxygen masks. The Soaring Society, of 
America estimates that in ten years the 
number of licensed sailplane pilots has 
grown from. 5,000 to 15,000. Many of 
them are affluent business people. 

Hang-gliding folk are much young- 
uoc have organized clubs, but no 

nment license ‘is requi 
hang-gliding. Lacking ane d 


dangle from kitelike Contraptions that 
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three brothers, Ernest Paul A i 
Schweizer, set up the Schein 
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principal American manufacture 
Leisurely Speeds, Schweiz 
out over 100 sailplanes a year, 
half are the two-seat model 23) 
primarily by flying schools and c 
training (cost: $7,750). Schweiz 
produces the popular single seater 
country, the medium-performan) 
(about $6,000). Competition fying: 
dominated by German fiber-glasi 
els, such as the AS-W 17, Nimba 
trel and Cirrus, featuring long, alte 
like wings for higher performance i 
fetch between $11,000 and $24 
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lessons, though membership nt 
can cut training costs in half. 
Many pilots belong to oni T 
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conduct a variety of meets, 0 
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the climax of all SLR's, 
fully automatic Thru- 
ectronic Exposure SLR. 
- As much-talked-about 
$ ined Puter, and Yashica's 
m Bical run metal focal 
bead a this precision SLR 
x t the best! Shutter speeds 
lo e 1/1000th second on 
M ly of manual con- 
ion y 9ICe of three fast high 
andard lenses are just 

ot its merits. 
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Digiiee cd APAA QUE that may lift a 
glider to an altitude ten times higher 
than the mountain. The altitude record 
was made in 1961 when Paul Bikle 
Soared in a Schweizer 1-23E from 3 964 
ft. to 46,267 ft. in a wave Over the Mo- 
Jave Desert. 

The search for rising air Often leads 
to unanticipated landings—most often 


Glider Talk 


Like skiers, sailors and Surfers, sail- 

plane and hang-glider Pilots have 

their own vocabulary. A few defini- 

tions to help neophytes find their way 

among the updrafts: 

Cloud street —A row of cumulus 
clouds marking thermals. 

Diamonds— Highest international 
soaring awards, earned for altitude 
gain of at least 16,404 ft., distance 
beyond 310.7 miles and a flight of 
at least 186.4 miles to a prede- 
clared goal. Minimums are in ir- 
regular numbers because they are 
based on metric units, E 

Diamond mine—A good location to 
earn diamonds. 

Floater—A light sailplane well suit- 
ed to weak lift conditions often 
found in the East, 


Held urprised farmers. One 
pilot who touched down on Agprivate 
Tanch airstrip in Nevada found himself 
at the center of an impromptu cocktail 
party for 20 and was invited to dinner. 
Not all forced landings turn out so well. 
Industrial Engineer George Asdel re- 
calls putting down at a military base 

here nuclear weapons were Stored; he 
as greeted by machine guns and kept 


Glass ship—A sailplane made of fiber 
glass. 

Lead sled—A heavy sailplane that 
performs well in the very strong 
lift conditions found in the south- 
western U.S. 

Out and return—A sailplane flight, 
for competition or recreation, toa 
fixed site and back. 

Retrieve—Trip to disassemble and 
bring back by trailer a sailplane 
that has landed off-field. 

Sink street—An area of descending 
air, often between cloud streets, 
that pilots try to avoid. 

Trapeze— The control bar of a hang- 
glider. 

Tucking—Pulling in on the trapeze to 
send the hang-glider into a dive. 
Zooming— Diving fast between ther- 
mals, then gaining altitude by pull- 
ing up into a steep, climbing turn 

in the next thermal. 
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under armed guard for five 
are X sis in trouble," Says. ae 
Danieli, a grocer who practices his bes 
manners on surprised hosts. “We get so 
humble you wouldn’t believe it. ae 
with unplanned landings, boosters li s 
TWA Jumbo Jet Pilot Robert Ruc 
maintain that soaring is no more naz- 
ardous than fiying in a commercial 
airliner. . Y 

The kitelike hang-gliders, aerojjy- 
namically more modest, are less secure 
by contrast. The most popular model is 
a flimsy-looking, delta-shaped affair de- 
signed by Francis Rogallo, a former 
NASA engineer. The pilot usually takes 
off by leaping from a cliff or dune. He 
hangs suspended in a harness, and steers 
by leaning right or left. He may also get 
aloft behind a motorboat or automobile 
—a more dangerous technique. Though 
James Bond used a Rogallo in his latest 
flick to swoop down on the bad guy, a 
far more spectacular flight was made re- 
cently when Jim Weir, 26, a gardener, 
and Burke Ewing, a 19-year-old student, 
both from San Diego, jumped from the 
top of 10,830-ft. Mount San Jacinto 
above Palm Springs. Recalls Weir: “I 
was in a screaming dive toward the 
mountain and there was nothing I could 
do about it. That was it, the end. But 
just as quickly as the drop started, it 
stopped. I seemed to have control of the 
kite and was in relatively smooth flight. 
Then I dipped again, plummeting to- 
ward the mountain, only to be ‘rescued’ 
by an updraft. It was as if the wind was 
playing with us, tossing us around like 
dandelion seeds. I would talk to my kite: 
‘Come on, baby, hang in there.’ ” 

Crash Prizes. Such adventures have 
turned into bad trips, too, causing six 
or seven deaths over the past two years 
and many broken bones and teeth. This 
does not worry boosters of the sport; in- 
deed, prizes are sometimes given for the 
most interesting crashes. Sales of more 
than 30 manufacturers are booming, 
partially because the craft are not reg- 
ulated by the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration. Hang-gliding is also cheap. 
Depending on do-it-yourself inclina- 
tions, the glider can be in the air for as 
little as $50 or as much as $800. Says 
Bill Allen of Eipper-formance, a Cal- 
ifornia manufacturer: “This sport is 
going where motorcycles and surfing 
have already been.” 

Some sailplane pilots would sooner 


see hang-gliding go the way of pigstick- - 


ing and jousting. Alvin Owens, vice pres- 
ident of San Diego's Decision Science, 
Inc, bristles at the mere mention of it. 
Its a step backward,” says Owens. “I 
think it’s extremely unfortunate for peo- 
ple to think about soaring and hang- 
piding in the same context. It's like 
: mparing the Soap Box Derby to the 
ndianapolis 500.” The feud is partic- 
ularly sharp at Torrey Pines, where all 
hands compete for Precious air space in 
one of the country’s best-known up- 
drafts. Even the most adamant parti- 
sans, however, seem willing to glide and 
let glide in the common pursuit of lift. 
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Archimedes’ Weapon 


To the great Greek scientist Archi- 
medes, the study of mathematics and 
physics meant far more than pure schol- 
arship. Imaginative application of the 
laws he worked out led to eminently 
practical inventions—from contrivances 
employing the lever to an ingenious 
steam-powered cannon. Perhaps his 
most remarkable contribution to weap- 
onry, according to Lucian, Plutarch and 
other ancient writers, was a “burning 
glass” that focused the sun’s rays to set 
fire to Roman ships besieging his home 
town of Syracuse around 214 B.C. Ex- 
actly how Archimedes managed this 
spectacular use of solar power has long 
been the subject of scholarly debate. 
Many historians, in fact, have dismissed 
the story of the burning glass as a myth. 

Not so, insists Ioannis Sakkas, 48, 
an engineer formerly with the Greek 
state power corporation and an expert 
on solar energy. Encouraged by Histo- 
rian Evanghelos Stamatis, who is a lead- 
ing authority on Archimedes, Sakkas set 
out to prove that Archimedes could in- 
deed have caused the Roman vessels to 
burst into flames. At first Sakkas fig- 
ured that Archimedes might have used 
a large convex mirror to focus the sun’s 
rays on the invading galleys. In fact, as 
early as the 6th century the mathema- 
tician and architect Anthemius of 
Tralles suggested that Archimedes had 
used a large hexagonal mirror. But Sak- 
kas soon decided that such a large mir- 
ror was beyond the technology of Ar- 
chimedes’ day. Besides, he says, “we 
must assume that the Romans were not 
blind enough to sit idly by as an enor- 
mous mirror was mounted on the walls 
of the besieged city." 
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emony last week was Mrs. Jea z 
ers, 37, who is the first ENO 
birth while using a pacemaker, She has 
had eight or ten replacements since her 
first pacemaker eleven years ago (“You 
kind of lose track after a while”), and 
regularly goes partying, dancing and 
bowling. Mrs, Rogers may well be Zoll’s 
most ardent fan. “Dr. Zoll,” she said at 
the ceremony, “I love you.” 


Kathy’s Diary 


As part of a new accelerated program 
that enables students to earn their M.D.s 
in as little as six years, the University of 
Michigan assigns pre-med sophomores to 
spend a month in the field with a phy- 
sician on his daily rounds. Explains Dr. 
Robert Johnson, director of the field 
course: "We want these young people to 
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F Ehi 
KATHY MAKIELSKI WITH DOCTOR & PATIENT 
"l want it more than ever now.” 


find out if they have the aptitudes for a ca- 
reer in medicine, as well as to get first- 
hand experience with the patient s side 
of medical care." If the experiences of 
Kathy Makielski, 19, are typical, the 
course is apparently accomplishing its 
goals. Kathy, who spent her month with 
a family doctor in the small city of Al- 
legan (pop. 4,516), kept a daily log of her 
experiences. Some excerpts: 


Monday, May 21: Dr. S. picked me 
upat 7:30. I changed into clothes for sur- 
gery (gown, hat, shoes, mask)—the first 
I'd ever seen. I stood on a platform and 
watched it all. Lots of joking and irrel- 
evant discussion. They have jokes about 
sponge counts: never any left in, but 
nurses have miscounted upon occasion. 

Wednesday, May 23: Dr. S. thinks 
most doctors overprescribe, and he tries 
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t for it in himself. On teying. 
bad news: be honest but keep ee E 
Notes taken later that day: doctor wears 
Sports coat on rounds, white coat in of- 
fice. I should ask him why. This after- 
noon doctor saw someone who was 
thriving on the secondary benefits of ill- 
ness:la girl who apparently sprained her 
em hat she really wanted was a sling 
to sVow off and get attention. 

Friday, May 25: Well, this morning 
started somewhat differently. Dr. S. 
called at 7:15. Did I want to watch a de- 
livery? Yes! It’s so wonderful when the 
baby finally comes—a boy. I strained 
and worked right along with [the moth- 
er]. They had to cut her to enlarge the 
opening (I forgot the word for it). 

Tuesday, May 29: Dressed for sur- 
gery, watched a tubal ligation [a com- 
mon sterilization technique] on the same 
woman whose delivery I watched last 
week. It’s weird the way innards are all 
sort of loose, in that the doctor can just 
stick his hand in there and poke around. 

Tuesday, June 5: After lunch I saw 
an autopsy. Here's what's freaky: it was 
the lady whom Dr. S. put a pacemaker 
in last night. She died about 1 a.m. 
I can't believe it. I was just talking to 
her yesterday. Now she's dead and cold 
to touch. The autopsy room smelled dis- 
gusting. I had to keep breathing through 
my mouth and telling myself “Think 
clinical." 

Friday, June 8: Dr. A. [a colleague 
of Dr. S.’s] had a nasty thing to do this 
morning. He had to inform Mrs. C. 
about the status of her lungs. First he 
told the basic reason for asking her back 
so soon—abnormal chest X ray. Now 
here's what shocked me, and very def- 
initely shocked Mrs. C. a hundred times 
worse. He said, “I know whats at the 
back of your mind—cancer (pause), and 
it very well could be cancer." She fell 
back against the table. Dr. A. was called 
out for a minute, and that time was the 
most silent, tension-filled, long time that 
I've been through for several years. 

Monday, June 11: My last week. 
Where has all that time gone? I saw 
Dr. M. do a hysterectomy, and then I 
went to visit with Mrs. T. before her sur- 
gery. I hate to think about leaving, be- 
cause now I'm seeing some continuous- 
care people coming in for rechecks. 

Wednesday, June 13: I met with Dr. 
Z., who was visiting from “Kazoo” [Kal- 
amazoo]. She's married to a hematol- 
ogist and has a family. I wondered how 
she and her husband had their mail ad- 
dressed: Dr. and Dr. Z.? She said she 
went by Mrs. because it's the harder ti- 
tle to keep. 

Friday, June 15: I'm glad I'll have a 
record of all this. Fd rather someone 
stole my purse than my journal. 


Looking back at her experience, 


Kathy believes that it convinced her thai 
she ought to stay on in medicine 
coming her earlier reservations 

the expenses and grueling stuc 
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Jewish 
Counterreformation 


1 
à 
a 
... Goon, be wed. \ 
And tear out my beard and unXover 
my head. 
Tradition! 
They re not even asking 
permission ... 
One little time I pulled outa thread 
And where has it led? Where has it 
led? 
—Tevye, in Fiddler on the Roof 


The unraveling of Orthodox Jéwish 
tradition during the past two centuries 
has been marked by considerable pain, 
but by a sizable amount of success as 
well. The most notable example is Re- 
form Judaism, which today represents 
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SCHINDLER HOLDING THE TORAH 
Seeking a sense of the holy. - 


roughly one-third of some 3,000,000 re- 
ligious Jews in North America.: Last 
week 3,500 Reform delegates met in 
Manhattan to celebrate the centennial 
of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, Reform Judaism’s central 
body, founded in Cincinnati by Rabbi 


‘Isaac Wise in 1873. Another purpose of 


the gathering was to pay tribute to Re- 
tiring President Maurice N. Eisendrath, 
71, the outspoken liberal rabbi who has 
D U.A.H.C/s guiding force since 1943, 

n For 30 years, as head of the U.A.H.C., 
EM shape Reform poli- 
Cy m support of such issues as civil rights 
and the state of Israel, and against U.S 
involvement in Viet Nam. Sadly hours 
before he was to deliver his valedictory 


address, Eisendrath died of a heart at- 


tack in his hotel room. Much of his life 
was spent overseeing change in Reform 
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Judaism, which has always been one of 
the most flexible of faiths. : 

The movement had its beginnings 
during the late 1700s in Europe at the 
time of the Enlightenment. Seeing for 
the first time a more open society around 
them—as well as a growing defection 
of Orthodox Jews to Christianity—Re- 
form. leaders sought to modify the strict 
laws and ritual that had held Jews to- 
gether during some 1,600 years of the Di- 
aspora. Eventually transplanted to the 
New World, the Reform movement 
drew strength from the pluralism of the 
U.S. Newly arrived German immi- 
grants, eager to prove their American- 
ism, continued to reshape Jewish cus- 
toms and worship. The vernacular 
replaced Hebrew as the principal lan- 
guage of worship; organ music and Sun- 
day services became widely popular. 
Confirmation replaced the bar mitzvah; 
dietary restrictions were relaxed. While 
Orthodox Jews continued to pray, in the 
traditional phrase, for their return “next 
year" to Jerusalem, Reform Jews be- 
came anti-Zionist, awaiting instead a 
"universal" kingdom of God. 

More recently, however, American 
Reform Judaism has begun to re- 
embrace some of the long-scorned tra- 
ditions. The killing of 6,000,000 Jews 
during World War II burned home the 
need for a Jewish state. After four Arab- 
Israeli wars, the new attitude toward Is- 
rael was evident at last week's U.A.H.C 
convention in an official vote of thanks 
to the Nixon Administration for its mil- 
itary and diplomatic support. 

Kosher Kitchens. The whole idea 
of assimilation'has come to seem to some 
Reform Jews what it has always seemed 
to the Orthodox—the road to godless- 
ness. Quietly symbolic of this reverse 
evolution is Rabbi Alexander Moshe 
Schindler, the roundish, cigar-smoking 
World War II ski trooper who was cho- 
sen to replace Rabbi Eisendrath as the 
U.A.H.C.'s president. Schindler was born 
in Munich 47. years ago. He joined the 
flood of refugees who fled to the U.S. in 
the late 1930s, eventually becoming the 
U.A.H.C/'s director of education and— six 
years ago—its vice president. Unlike Ei- 
sendrath, Schindler was raised in a tra- 
ditional Jewish household. *We are rec- 
ognizing the worth of that tradition," he 
says. “The human story can't be told 
without respect for the majesty that 
transcends man." 

. Reform Jews across the U.S. are re- 
introducing more Hebrew to the wor- 
ship service, and some are even estab- 
lishing kosher kitchens. Skullcaps and 
prayer shawls are reappearing, and Sun- 
day services have all but vanished. In a 
resolution passed earlier this year, Re- 
form rabbis strengthened their Opposi- 
tion to marriages with non-Jews. Still 
o 
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democratic consultations and the sep- 
aration of powers required by the Con- 
stitution were compatible with modern 
world power. Since World War IT, most 
of us (including Schlesinger, as he ad- 
mits) concluded that only the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, armed with superior expertise 
and an enormous capability of free ed 
Swift decision, could deal with interna- 
tional crises. All that, Schlesinger writes 
“went down in flames in Viet Nam.” 
Weare now free to try again the old slop- 
py democratic way of common sense 
and congressional consultation. 

It may be so. The author, at any rate, 
reaches this vantage point only after a 
brilliant forced march through history. 
The legal powers of the President he sees 
as being continually modified by a con- 
ception of John Locke—never made ex- 
plicit by the Constitution, but very much 
in the minds of the founding fathers 
—that a democratic leader in a genuine 
emergency has the prerogative to act ac- 
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flocks hax “sore hell out of the American people" to “only the President knows." 
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cording to his discretion for the public 
good, provided he checks it out with the 
people and the legislature afterward. 
Through a succession of skirmishes and 
undeclared wars, and various employ- 
ments of Executive agreements (which 
tended to trim congressional treaty- 
making powers), Schlesinger feels that 
the interplay between President and 
Congress remained fairly reasonable for 
more than 150 years. 1 
Schlesinger naturally notes the rise 
ofthe New Deal, as wellas the finaglings 
of Franklin Roosevelt before World War 
II. Unlike some historians, he feels, how- 
ever, that F.D.R., while extending his 
power dramatically to meet a genuine 
threat, maintained a satisfactory consul- 
tation with Congress. It is the cold war, 
rather, that Schlesinger clearly regards 
as the breeding ground of what he calls 
the Imperial Presidency: that 1s, an Ex- 
ecutive power that fed upon internation- 
alcommitments and a continuous real or 
imagined danger from sinuous enemies, 
who could be combatted only by the 
President with a vast military budget 
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and a network of spies. Taking a hint 
from Senator Vandenberg of Michigan, 
Harpy Truman, one of Schlesinger's vil- 
| “scared hell out of the American 
peofle." Like the Presidents who fol- 
lowd him, he freely distorted U.S. his- 
tor}! to prove he had an inherent, unchal- 
lengeable constitutional power to act at 
home and abroad, in the interest of na- 
tional security. As the cold war contin- 
ued Presidents cried wolf more and 
more. There came a time when Presi- 
dent Nixon could speak of the publish- 
ing of the Pentagon papers as an all but 
mortal threat to the Republic. 
Schlesinger depicts Richard Nixon’s 
presidency as both a natural culmina- 
tion of the Imperial Presidency, and an 
unfortunate historic coincidence. He 
calls it the Revolutionary Presidency 
and describes it as an attempt to build 
up the President’s power to act unchal- 
lenged abroad, and transfer this power 
to domestic affairs. Its aim, Schlesinger 
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asserts, was nothing less than the cre- 
ation in the U.S. of a plebiscitary de- 
mocracy (like that of De Gaulle in 
France) with the Congress a rubber 
stamp, and the people ratifying the Pres- 
ident’s wishes every four years. 

Congress had been lazy, acquiescent, 
timid and parochial for years. Nixon re- 
garded himself as the tribune of the Si- 
lent Majority. More than that, he had a 
natural dislike of the give-and-take of 
press conferences and consultations with 
Congress or committees, and he tried 
to shape the presidency to his own needs. 
Watergate, Schlesinger says, was merely 
the result of an extraordinary accretion 
of power and secrecy that was bound to 
explode somewhere. 

It is possible to argue the author. 
(Did Nixon, after all, have a plan, or 
was he simply doing what came natu- 
rally?) Much of the material, moreove 
as Schlesinger notes, is at least a thrit 
told tale. (It is hard these days to say 
anything entirely new about 
idency.) But no one has folloy 
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in such author- It Is likely to agree with an archetypal i 

democratic prescription, offered by | B 
osi Watergate Woodrow Wilson in 1884: "Light is the 
p reasserts the only thing that can sweeten our polit- 
i ical atmosphere... Light that will open 
to view the innermost chambers of 
Government.” "Timothy Foote 
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O'NEILL: SON AND ARTIST 
assemblage Of by LOUIS SHEAFFER 
al progress. and 750 pages. Little, Brown. $15. 
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à x A dutiful pessimist, O'Neill damned how impor tant you are. 
New York as a Sodom and Gomorrah 
of the arts. But his labors for the New 

York stage brought him four Pulitzers 

edi MIS pursuit of anda Nobel Prize (in 1936—for Mourn- 

i 3 Ocationsofdan- ing Becomes Electra, O'Neill thought). 
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i t O'Neill had 75 pairs 
A e, a Bugatti road- 
n a black 
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of shoes; in his driv 
ster. What more could eve 
i an ask for? 3 
Brus as it turned out. Almost per- 
versely, O'Neill forced his life to ome 
out as tragically as his scrip by SE 
cializing in family disasters), O'Nei 
families resembled his literary \nfluenc- 
es: plots by Ibsen, wives by sty dberg. 
In his 40th year he left Agnes Boulton 
(mother of Shane and Oona O Neill), a 
short-story writer who once fell asleep 
while he was reading a script to her. 
His third and last wife never made that 
mistake. Born Hazel Tharsing, Carlotta 
Monterey met her fourth husband when 
she played in The Hairy Ape. Once her 
eyes, "like wet grapes," fixed on him, 
she blessed and cursed the playwright 
with all the attention a writer could 
dream of. ' 

"Real Love." Carlotta played mis- 
tress (a little), mother (a lot), as well as 
efficient housekeeper and secretary. She 
intercepted O'Neill's mail, censored his 
clippings, and jealously screened his 
friends—especially women. Half a doz- 
en innocent conversations with O'Neill 
put a very young actress named Patri- 
cia Neal on Carlotta's enemy list. Years 
later, when Miss Neal, then a star, was 
about to be signed for a revival of De- 
sire Under the Elms, Carlotta vetoed the 
casting. Yet by her fanatical possessive- 
ness Carlotta gave O'Neill both the pro- 
tection he needed as a practicing artist 
and the pain he needed as a practicing 
masochist—which may be better than 
he gave in return. 

O'Neill, Carlotta said, could feel 
"real love" only for his plays. Only Oona 
survived O'Neill's catastrophic father- 
liness, which seemed to consist of a 
month of misleading warmth and charm 
followed by years of neglect, or hostil- 
ity. After a brilliant start as a Greek 
scholar at Yale, Eugene Jr. killed him- 
self. Shane turned to heroin, Oona 
turned to Charlie Chaplin, and both 
were eventually disinherited. But the 
family, the scene of O'Neill's greatest 
failure as a man, was the occasion for 
his greatest success as a writer. O'Neill 
is uneven, and much of his work has 
not worn well—the prostitutes with 
hearts of gold, the barroom philosophers 
marinated in Nietzsche, the neoclassical 
alas-and-alackers of his Greek-facade 
tragedies. In experiments like The Great 
God Brown, O'Neill aspired to be the 
playwright-as-thinker and failed. It was 
with the family that he could do almost 
nothing right in life and almost nothing 
Wrong in the theater. In Long Day’s 

KERA into Night—not only O’Neill’s 
= play but the best play in the his- 
tory of the American theater—the world 
Is reduced to the nuclear family: loving 
cach other, torturing each other in one 
room with the dark night and a foghorn 
outside. Everything O'Neill knew and 
felt circled back at last to this family of 
his childhood, as original and ic 
myth to him as the Garden of Eden. 
O'Neill's final decade made a slow 
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epilogue. No matter. In Long Day's 
Journey he wrote his last testament, for- 
giving the human race in the name of 
his family and—who knows?—maybe 
even forgiving himself. » Melvin Maddocks 
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THE SATURDAY NIGHT SPECIAL 

and Other Guns with Which Americans Won 
the West, Protected Bootleg Franchises, 
Slew Wildlife, Robbed Countless Banks, 
Shot Husbands Purposely and by Mistake 
and Killed Presidents—Together with the 
Debate over Continuing Same 

by ROBERT SHERRILL 

352 pages. Charterhouse. $8.95. 


There might as well be a magazine 
called Playgun to offer forthright cel- 
ebration of America’s steamy relation- 
ship with firearms. Such a publication 
might eliminate the need to justify all 
that noisy discharge of lead at tin cans, 
clay pigeons and passing cars that is so 
dyed-in-the-Dacron American. There 
might even be a centerfold featuring the 
latest model that has come to the big 
city for the exciting night life—but ul- 
timately, of course, would like to settle 
down as a policeman's side arm. 

Why not? When it comes to guns, 
anything is possible in what Polemicist 
Robert Sherrill (The Accidental Presi- 
dent, The Drugstore Liberal) calls “a 
phantasmagoria of roscoes.” Although 
the U.S. has no corner on the world’s vi- 
olence, no nation offers its citizens such 
grand opportunities to display their dis- 
satisfactions with such destructive re- 
sults. A few random examples, courtesy 
of Sherrill’s research: Dateline New 
York. Two youths ask a shopkeeper for 
apple pie. He offers them Danish past- 
ry instead and is shot dead. Ohio. An en- 
Bineer living near an Air Force base tat- 
toos a number of bomb-laden B-52s with 
his deer rifles to protest their takeoffs 
over his house. California. A Glendale 
landlady loses an argument with a ten- 
ant when he shoots her with a German 
antitank weapon. 

Sherrill's statistics are less amusing. 
Each year 20,000 Americans die by gun- 
fire (murder, accidents, suicides), a rate 
35 times higher than England's or Ger- 
many's. Half of the 60 million house- 
holds in the U.S. harbor one or more 
guns. These plus military and police 
weapons add up to 200 million firearms 
—50 million more than when John Ken- 
nedy was killed with a $19.95 used rifle 
imported from Italy. 

Knocking off U.S. Presidents has al- 
ways been a cut-rate, do-it-yourself op- 
eration. Fanatics may be willing to go 
to any lengths, fiscally and otherwise. 
But the fact remains that from John 
Wilkes Booth to Lee Harvey Oswald, 
as Sherrill reckons it, the total cost of 
all the guns used to kill Lincoln, Gar- 
field, McKinley and Kennedy was under 
$75. Like the vote, the cheap gun is a 
great leveler, 
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Nixon's record to continue i 
g ue in office 
be a terrible circumstan mould 
C stance to ] i 
history." Odge in our 
WILLIAM H. BECKEMEIER 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Sir/I would rather have a Stro 
horse than a weak one that maae ae 
There are ways of making a balky horse Es 
spond. I hope that the President does not re- 
sign, but stays on to finish the job, 

HOWARD BREEDING 

Palm Desert, Calif. 


Sir / If we don't impeach Richard Nixon 

we may as well burn the Constitution. It 

won't be worth the paper it is written on, 
JOHANNA C. HOUNSCHELL 1 
Louisville 


Sir / At the risk of appearing naive, I ex- 
pect the leaders of our country to be hon- 
est, to possess integrity, to love freedom and 
to safeguard democracy. I still believe such 
people exist. If President Nixon does not re- 
sign, and we, the people, allow him to con- 
tinue to rule, our epitaph might be: *No one 
was killed, just democracy.” 

MONICA O'REILLY 

Ruidoso, N. Mex. 


Sir / You demand that the President do to 
himself what Congress will not be able to 
do: abort his political career. Your reason- 
ing is contrived and specious. 

WILLIAM WIGHTMAN 

Schertz, Texas 


Sir/ Mr. Nixon should not resign. He 
should be impeached, and if this fails, leave 
himalone and let him get to work. Quit driv- 
ing him up the wall! 

J.J. ROGET, M.D. 

Belle Center, Ohio 


Sir / Richard Nixon exhibits nothing but 
contempt, distrust and dislike for his fellow 
countrymen. More insidious, he shows a 
profound lack of understanding of their 
Constitution. We cannot tolerate his excess- 
es and continue to call ours a free society. 

ELIZABETH A. CROWELL CHASE 

West Brookfield, Mass. 


Sir / We must register our profound disap- 
proval of the contents of your first edito- 
rial. Our disillusionment with politicians 
generally is exceeded only by our fear of 
the awesome power of the news media, You 
can indeed bring this Government to its 


- knees. We wish we could be confident that 


you will act in the interest of all of us. To 
suggest that the President walk away from 
his elected responsibility is not a thoughtful 
solution. ` 

R.A. TRIMBLE 

Pitman, N.J. 


Sir / Since you say the jury of the people 
weighs Nixon, I want my opinion counted 
as a citizen, a registered Democrat and a 
regular voter. My vote goes for President 
Nixon: ; 

~ Y believe he is doing a good job keep- 
ing his mind on the Government In spite of 


-the howling pack barking at his heels. It is 


strange to me how differently we think here 
in the Midwest. Our air is clearer, so our 
minds aren't bogged down with smog and 
filth. 

MRS. J.D. COLE 

Muskogee, Okla. 


Sir / I wish to commend you for your ed- 
itorial “The President Should Resign. 
Your observation that the President must 
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Sir / The only result of this editomgy 
be that the press can no longer t 
about Administration attacks on it iy, 
has decided to choose sides and aiti 
it is an enemy of the President. 
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question which is the 

BL, of this global disagreement is: 

wb) Campari be drunk with just 

Sb of ice and a shoosh of soda, 
" it also be mixed? 


| Rte Highness, 
T^ how to keep our cool. 


[WAL PALATE 


tom ai iti 
uj. OM air conditioned com- 


MES remote fiefdom H 
à , Har- 
ducated His Serene High- 
» told us in his 


Col. Xavier Schmidt, 
It makes me see red. 


Oxford-accented English. “Really old 
chap, if Campari were meant to be 
drunk only with ice and soda, why 
would your wonderful civilisation have 
produced such marvels as the Negroni 
or the Americano? 

As far as I'm concerned, my fellows 
can drink it just as they please. This 
is a free country and we're not going 
to put up with any bullying”. 

Crisp and coolly efficient in 
his jungle-greens, Colonel Xavier 
Schmidt snaps "Certain misgui- 
ded elements have only a partial 
grasp of the facts. 

Campari is, and was always 
meant to be, drunk pure. By that 
I mean Campari, ice, and soda. 


I grant an occasional slice of orange, 
but anything else is undermining a great 
tradition. It is my purpose, or should I 
say my mission, to make absolutely sure 
that there is no misunderstanding of 
this". 

(Note: Negroni - 4 Campari, !4 
Gin, 4% Italian Vermouth. Ice. Shake 
then strain into cocktail glass. Add slice 
of orange. 

Americano - % Bitter Campari, 
4% Italian Vermouth. A squeeze of 
lemon rind, cracked ice). 

Back in Milan, Italy, a Campari 
spokesman comments “We agree that 
there are two sides to every coin. What 
we feel is never a toss-up is that Cam- 
pari is the perfect drink at all times, 
in all climes”. 

Less and less would there seem 
to be any chance of overall agreement. 
Ominous rumbles of discord have been 
signalled from the Solomon Islands, 
Malindi, Montreal, and points north. 

The only glimmer of hope is that 
everybody agrees that “there is no 
Camparison". 


"Thick-skinned?" 


One thing they all agree is that 


There is no 
Camparis 
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tional image would be more battered, the 
Whensafety IE TS. NL 
d interest 


zoom upwards. ; , 
Like it or not—as in marriage —we are 
stuck with Nixon and he is stuck with us! 
GEORGE CHEBBA 
Bangor. Me. 


Avoiding Sides 


Sir / Your article on Thailand [Nov. 12] 
contained an inaccurate statement on Thai 
policy. You said that Thais have tradition- 
ally sided with the nation with the greatest 
influence in the region. I doubt that the writ- 
er of this statement has studied Thai his- 
tory thoroughly, for in fact Thailand has 
never really sided with any particular na- 
tion, regardless of its influence in the 
region. Instead, it has played off one power 
against the other to preserve national 
independence.. 

Thailand is, remember, the only 
Southeast Asian nation that has never flown 
the flag of a colonial power. 

FRANK G. ANDERSON 

Teheran 
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Sir / Thank you for the perfect report on 
Thailand's revolution. The students did a 
great job for our nation, which we had not 
been able to do. 

NARITH JIVASANTIKARN 

Banlard, Thailand 


The Next President? 


Sir / At a time when America's standing in 
thé Arab world has never been lower, Hen- 
ry Kissinger goes to Cairo and secures the 
re-establishment of diplomatic relations 
with Egypt. 

In the interest of world peace, this man 
must be the next President of the U.S. 

G.E. TUNNEL 

Algiers 


Forbidden Picture 


Sir / Your article "Abraham's Children” 
[Nov. 5] was erudite and excellent. While I 
read with admiration your findings from the 
Koran regarding the jihad and doctrine of 
self-defense, I mustat the same time express 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


ready oes of others round the world, TIME staff members are al- 
pacing fois ncing the first impacts of the energy crisis and pre- 
ML. xoc months ahead. At the Time-Life Building in Man- 
DE ges guished bees have been lowered, corridor lights dimmed 
has also Gane and night elevator service sharply reduced. There 
SES CRM : a sudden proliferation of heavy sweaters. Outside, de- 
Spite chilly fall temperatures; bicycle racks have become increas- 
ingly jammed as more and more staffers pedal to work instead’ of 


` taking taxis and buses. 


Conservation efforts are equally vigorous away from the office 
Deputy Chief of Correspondents Benjamin Cate has just traded in an 
eight-cylinder Sports car for a four-cylinder auto that cannot make 
jack-rabbit starts but uses only half as much gasoline as the sports 
car. Picture Researcher Suzanne Richie has begun weaving blankets 


for friends on a foot-powered loom in het apartment, and Re- 
porter-Researcher Sally Bedell 


no longer leaves a 75-watt bulb 
on in her apartment to sustain 
her exotic $75 dracaena house 
plant. For Business Writer Jack 
Kramer, a former London res- 
ident, economizing on energy is 
old news. “The English advise 
one to gravitate toward rooms 
full of warm bodies and drink 
lots of warming spirits, two en- 
ergy-conserving principles that 
find their ultimate expression in 
a communal effort called a li- 
censed public house.” Says Kra- 
mer: “I can especially recom- 
mend this tactic.” 
In our Washington bureau, 
TIME’s Environment Corre- 
spondent Samuel Iker, who has 
been reporting the energy crisis 
for two years, has become an energy vigilante, turning off his col- 
leagues’ lights when they leave the office. Secretary Diana Reuter in 
our Atlanta bureau has joined a car pool instead of driving her own 
car to visit her horse at a stable outside town. The story is the same 
overseas. “Rarely worn sweaters are back in use in the evening,” re- 
ports Tokyo Bureau Chief Herman Nickel. “And at the office, the 
knowledge that the landlord turns off the heat at 5:15 p.m. has quick- 
ened the pace of typewriters and telex machines.” 

In West Germany, as elsewhere in Europe, TIME correspondents 
have been faced with lower speed limits and a ban on Sunday driy- 
ing. Bonn Bureau Chief Bruce Nelan views the restrictions as a bless- 
ing, pointing out that gasoline in West Germany now costs about 
$1.20 a gallon. Correspondent Christopher Byron has responded to 
the crisis by turning off heat in his Bonn home during the day and set- 
ting the thermostat to 50° at night. Last week the Byron family sat 
down to Thanksgiving dinner dressed in overcoats. 
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Sandstorm at Kilometer 101 


“Kilometer 101,” the United Nations 
checkpoint along the Cairo-Suez road, 
stood once again at the crossroads be- 
tween peace and war in the Middle East. 
There, in a cluster of sandswept tents 
guarded by blue-helmeted troops of the 
U.N. Emergency Force, Israeli and 
Egyptian negotiators met once more in 
an effort to work out the details of the 
Suez cease-fire. 

Five of the six points in U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger’s cease- 
fire package had already been achieved. 
The Cairo-Suez road was open for trans- 
porting nonmilitary supplies to the city 
of Suez; for evacuating the city’s civil- 
ian wounded; for sending food, water 
and medical supplies to Egypt’s Third 
Army trapped on the east bank of the 
canal. Checkpoints were manned by 
U.N. forces. The cease-fire was gener- 
ally holding up. Perhaps most impor- 
tant, the exchange of war prisoners 
—241 Israelis and 8,305 Egyptians 
~ was completed late in the week, 


held on Oct. 22— before th 


the city of Suez and trapped th 
tian Third Army. The een ate 
tained that the Oct. 22 lines were un- 


charted and suggested instead that both 
6 


sides withdraw to the positions they held 
before the Yom Kippur War began Oct. 
6. To the Egyptians, this would mean 
the loss of their newly restored position 
on the east bank of the canal and an ad- 
mission that they had gained nothing 
in the October war. 

The chief negotiators at Kilometer 
101 were Egypt’s Major General Mo- 
hamed Abdel Ghani el Gamasi, Israel’s 
Major General Aharon Yariv, and the 
commander of the U.N. forces, Major 
General Ensio Siilasvuo of Finland, who 
presided over the meetings. At an ear- 
lier session, General Siilasvuo had asked 
each side to come back with a set of pro- 
posals that it thought might be accept- 
able to the other. On Thursday, after a 
three-day recess, the generals returned 
to face each other once again over Is- 
raeli coffee and Egyptian pastry. 

Terse Announcement. The session 
lasted 4% hours, making it the longest 
so far. Outside, the day changed from a 
bright, clear November morning into a 
raging sandstorm, but inside the tent the 
negotiating continued. At one point, Ya- 
riv walked over to the Israeli tent with- 
in the U.N. compound, to telephone Je- 
rusalem. Later, both Yariv and Gamasi 
meandered out of the U.N. tent and 
talked earnestly together fora long time, 
as clouds of desert sand swirled around 
them. Finally, the conference ended 
with the terse announcement that the 
talks would continue the next day. 
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EUROPE 


Toward a Winter of Discontent 


Ever since World War IL, Western Eu- 
rope has been’ struggling, fitfully and 
sometimes unhappily, toward unity. The 
latest Middle East war has Shown just 
how tenuous that unity still is. Last week 
in Copenhagen, the Common Marker 
Foreign Ministers met and agreed on a 
French-sponsored plan for periodic sum- 
mit meetings. The first will be held Dec. 
14 and 15 in the Danish capital in an at- 
mosphere of unusual intimacy—eyen the 
Foreign Ministers will not be allowed into 
the discussions by the heads of state. Such 
a format, the Ministers reasoned, will al- 
low their bosses to talk on a Jew key sub- 
Jects and, with luck, reach a consensus. 
TIMES Chief European Correspondent 
William Rademaekers reports on the new 
mood of Europe: 


After a soft summer and a brilliant 
fall, this promises to be Europe's cruel- 
est winter of discontent. Like America, 
Europe has celebrated more than a 


more vital to its well-being than to that 
ofthe United States or the Soviet Union. 
Second, the Europeans were profoundly 
disturbed by what they thought was 
American arrogance in demanding that 
they support U.S. Middle East policy 
and in calling a military alert without 
consulting them. The U.S., of course, 
feels that its allies let it down in the con- 
frontation with the Soviet Union. *The 
countries that were most consulted 
proved among the most difficult in their 
cooperation,"* Secretary of State Hen- 
ry Kissinger sarcastically noted at his 
news conference last week. “And those 
countries that were most cooperative 
were least consulted." Lack of informa- 
tion was not the point; the Europeans 
broke ranks because they saw their in- 
terests totally differently from the U.S., 
and that, added Kissinger ominously, 
would have "profound consequences" 
for them. 

There quickly followed an unseemly 


THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


"They've started allocating allies—do we want Iceland or Portugal?" 


quarter-century of spiraling conspicuous 
consumption, and it is not mentally pre- 
pared to do without. Cars clog the cit- 
ies. Lights burn through the night. Par- 
ents plan their precious ski holidays 
around the Christmas vacation, assum- 
ing that they can all go on living as they 
are. But that will not happen. The fourth 
Arab-Israeli war and its consequences 
have brought Western Europe to the 
point of no return. Ad 

If necessity, as Jean Monnet insists, 
is the great federator, then Europe s time 
has finally come. In fact, it may already 
be too late. First, there was the profound 
humiliation of a community of 253 mil- 
lion people, with a gross national prod- 
uct of some $700 billion, reacting like a 
pitiful, helpless giant in a conflict far 


scramble to ensure oil deliveries on a 
purely nationalist basis, an "Pm all 
right, Jack” attitude that prompted Lon- 
don Times Columnist Bernard Levin to 
write: "The fact is that nothing in the 
realms of cowardice, selfishness, cant 
and shortsighted folly is beyond the 
bounds of possibility in view of what has 
actually happened already. The first 
time—the very first time—that any ex- 
ternal strain is put on the Common 
Market alliance, the ties that bind its 
members snap. No, they do not snap; 
the members themselves rush. forwa 
to snap them." 

The same members are now 
ing forward in pursuit of the Gi 
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iilam unity, Europe hax rc 
like a nonentity,” complained . ral 
Foreign Minister Michel Jobert 1n a a 
markable turnabout. “Eyrope has S 
humiliated by the superpowels . - - à T 
ly Brandt, preaching to the conver ed, 
promised the European PR E 
Strasbourg; "We can and will create Eu- 
rope.” Ted Heath and Georges kampi 
dou, meeting at Chequers, exchange 

vows of the same sort. ; 

If unity rhetoric could be converted 
to energy, the Community would un- 
doubtedly be self-sufficient. European 
diplomats insist that this time the drive 
toward unity is serious. The Foreign 
Ministers said in Copenhagen last week 
that the heads-of-government summit 
will *lay the groundwork for significant 
cooperation in matters of foreign policy 
..." The problem with these promises 
is that they have been made before. The 
summits of '69 and "72 were supposed 
to lay similar groundwork, but precious 
little changed. : 

It can be argued that this time Eu- 
rope has no choice but unity—what 
French Political Analyst Raymond 
Aron calls “the shock treatment.” -But 
Aron adds: “The problem with such 
treatment is that it either cures or kills, 
and one is not really sure until you try 
it.” The signs this time are somewhat 
auspicious. When a French Foreign 
Minister begins mouthing “European” 
phrases, one can judge the impact of re- 
cent events on the time-honored French 
policy of lonely grandeur. 

Quite obviously Pompidou was 
deeply shocked by France’s inability to 
play a role in the Middle East, despite a 
carefully cultivated “special relation- 
ship” with the Arab world. He is also 
distrustful of the “collusion” between the 
superpowers in the Middle East. So, to 
varying degrees, are other European 
leaders. Their perceptions of American 
power have changed dramatically. 

French Pride. Europeans feel that 
détente between Moscow and Washing- 
ton is a diplomatic way to describe a sit- 
uation where two states are drawn to- 
gether by the sheer power they exercise, 
and their ability to exclude others. They. 
are unhappy with Kissinger's brutal but 
accurate description of Europe as a mi- 
nor power with regional interests, while 
the U.S. is a power with global inter- 
ests. They are no longer sure of their in- 
dividual relationships with the U.S., and 
because of this they are backing into 
more dependence on each other. 

Yet foreign policy for the European 
nations, as the oil crisis has demon- 
strated, is still overwhelmingly nation- 
alistic. Even while passionately talking 
hie Europeans continue to develop 

OE ee ea ional lines. In the midst 
French SA a penne, the 
would build nothi pee that they 

thing but nuclear power 
plants for the remainder of this cen- 
tury. The problem is that the French 
nuclear power system, like its television 
sels, is incompatible with Britain's or 
West Germany’s, 


THE NETHERLANDS 


The Souring of the Dutch 


When Dutch Prime Minister Joop 
den Uyl arrived at Amsterdam's Olym- 
pic Stadium last week to attend the Hol- 
land-Belgium soccer match, a chorus of 
boos and catcalls rose from the capac- 
ity crowd of 65,000. A week earlier he 
probably would have been cheered. 

The difference a week made lay in 
what was happening to The Nether- 
lands as the only European nation under 
a total Arab oil embargo. The gay spirit 
of solidarity in the face of adversity that 
first swept the nation was giving way to 
misgivings. Already the weekend busi- 
ness of hotels and restaurants has 
dropped by 60%, and many restaurants 
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TER TA 2 om ta For aS 
PRIME MINISTER DEN UYL 
“This crisis is good training.” 


say they will close on Sundays and lay 
off personnel. 

Prime Minister Den Uyl was com- 
ing under increasing public pressure for 
the bravely outspoken ways of his So- 
cialist-dominated coalition government. 
In Eindhoven, a headwaiter summed up 
the new mood this way: *We are all pro- 
Israel, and there's no reason to hide our 
feelings. We are certainly not getting 
more pro-Arab now, but that's no rea- 
son for the government of a small and 
vulnerable country to go out flag wav- 
ing in the world, praising countries we 
like and lambasting the others." 

In an editorial, the country's biggest 
newspaper, Amsterdam’s De Telegraaf 
(circ. 670,000), blamed Foreign Minister 
Max van der Stoel for triggering the boy- 
cott when he called in Arab ambassa- 
dors at the start of the Arab-Israeli war 
to give them what they regarded asa 


dressing down. Though the Dutch were ' 
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RING STUDENT RIOT LIES IN FRONT OF POLYTECHNIC UNIVERSIT 


Athens Polytechnic University and 
quickly spread to the streets of the cap- 
ital; 13 persons were killed and hun- 
dreds wounded. Papadopoulos imposed 
martial law to restore,order. The unrest 
finally gave the military an excuse to 
overthrow him. 

Until this week, the new president, 
Phaedon Ghizikis, 57, had been the 
commander of the First Army based in 
central Greece. He had never been 
close to Papadopoulos, remaining in- 
stead friendly with King Constantine, 
who is presently living in exile in Brit- 
ain. It was not known whether the new 
coup would have any effect on the sta- 
tus of the Greek monarchy, though ob- 
servers noted that in an announcement 
the new government referred to the 
“Royal” Greek Air Force for the first 
time since the monarchy was formally 
abolished six months ago. 

Dour Oratory. In any case, the tenor 
of the regime's early statements made 
clear that its primary concern was in re- 
instating outright military rule. “The 
people were literally being dragged into 
anelectoral adventure,” the government 
announced in words that were reminis- 
cent of the dour oratory of the 1967 
coup. Instead of fulfilling the colonels’ 
original goals and bringing about “the 
cleansing of public life," the official 
statement continued, Papadopoulos 
was allowing the country to be pushed 
“to the same habits against which the 
armed forces revolted in April 1967.” 

By all early accounts, the latest coup 
was accomplished without bloodshed, 
evoking neither widespread outrage nor 
elation from the Greek people. Despite 
a 24-hour curfew, Athenians wandered 
out into the Sunday afternoon sunshine, 
wondering what to expect ofthe new re- 
gime. Traditionally the Greek military 
has favored the monarchy and been aus- 
terely puritanical. Six years ago, the first 
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edict of the angry colonels had been a 
ban on miniskirts and long hair. This 
time, whatever else the coup might 
mean, it clearly indicated that the tanks 
had put an énd to George Papado- 
poulos's efforts to return Greece to at 
least the trappings of parliamentary rule. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 


Coalition by 
Compromise 


Ireland has traditionally been the 
graveyard of British political reputa- 
tions. During his nearly two years as Sec- 
retary of State for Northern Ireland, 
William Whitelaw has occasionally 
sounded as if he too were headed for an 
early political demise. But last week 
Whitelaw ebulliently returned to West- 
minster with a diplomatic triumph. Five 
months after the election of the new 
Northern Ireland Assembly, Whitelaw 
had fashioned a delicate agreement that 
promised to end 50 years of Protestant 
domination in the torn province and, for 
the first time, give the Catholic minor- 
ity a genuine share in its government. 

'The bluff and amiable Whitelaw, 55, 
had closeted himself at Stormont Cas- 
tle for the past six weeks for long ses- 
sions with party leaders, drawing on the 
considerable store of personal good will 
he has earned in Ulster in order to 
achieve an understanding. The agree- 
ment was finally sealed in a late eve- 
ning bargaining session, though in usual 
Ulster fashion the pact momentarily tot- 
tered at the brink of angry dissolution. 
The problem: how to fairly divide the ex- 
ecutive spoils between the three mod- 
erate parties that together control the 
Assembly majority—former Prime Min- 
ister Brian Faulkner's Protestant Union- 
ists, the Catholic-oriented Social Dem- 
ocratic and Labor Party and the 
nonsectarian Alliance Party. 

Novel Sight. In the end, the dilem- 
ma was resolved by an ingenious arith- 
metical solution. Instead of the twelve- 
member executive council that White- 
law had originally envisioned, he and 
the party leaders settled for an eleven- 
member coalition Cabinet. It will be 
headed by Protestant Faulkner as Chief 
Executive, and include five other Union- 
ists, who will be responsible for finance, 
commerce, the environment, agriculture 
and information. The S.D.L.P. emerged 
with their leader, Gerry Fitt, as Deputy 
Chief Executive, and three other key 
portfolios. The eleventh Cabinet mem- 
ber will be Alliance Leader Oliver 
Napier.  . 

In order to make the 6-4-1 Cabinet 
split in the Unionists’ favor more pal- 
atable to the S.D.L.P., Whitelaw and the 
political leaders agreed to add four nor 
voting members, in effect juni i 
isters. Two of these additional p 
to the S.D.L.P., and. one 
Unionists and Alliance, Thi 
a 15-member admini ic 
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‘ority Unionists would be out- 
aed By a coalition of the S.D.L.P 
and Alliance members. Thus, both sides 
could in effect say that they had won. 

The question now 1S whether the 
new executive body can keep up the 
spirit of compromise. Extremists on 
both sides predictably scorned the 
agreement. The Rev. lan Paisley, a tead- 
er of the Protestant Loyalists, calléd it 
a “sellout.” 

Nonetheless, there was the novel 
sight of those archfoes, Brian Faulkner 
and Gerry Fitt, defending each other 
—as well as themselves—on television. 
Said Faulkner with a flourish: “In the 
last six weeks I have seen more Con- 
structive debate around that conference 
table than I have seen in 25 years in pol- 
itics. Gerry Fitt and I will both work as 
a strong tea, both determined to see 
that the executive works." Therein lies 
Ulster's best chance to stop the blood- 
shed between warring Protestants and 
Catholics. 


ARGENTINA 


A Way of Death 


Like hundreds of his fellow Amer- 
ican businessmen in Argentina, Ford 
Executive John Albert Swint, 56, lived 
in fear. Marauding bands of guerrillas 
have turned terrorism into a fact of life 
for the relatively rich and powerful in 
the country, especially around the in- 
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FORD EXECUTIVE SWINT 
The motive was terror. 


dustrial center of Cérdoba, 450 miles 
northwest of Buenos Aires, which has 
become Known as “the capital of 
terrorism," 

At was only natural, therefore 
Swint take precautions in getting B 
job as general manager of the Ford sub- 
Sidiary, Transax, in Córdoba. When he 
left for work on Thanksgiving Day, his 
chauffeur-driven car was followed by 
another car carrying two well-armed 
bodyguards, As the two cars prepared 
to pass a parked trailer truck obstruct- 
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ing one side of the road, a red Chev- 
rolet pickup truck flashed past them, 
then swung across the road, completely 
blocking it. From behind, two Fiats drew 
up, cutting off any retreat. The ambush 
was complete. 

A. well-dressed man got out of the 
cabin of the trailer truck and opened 
up on Swint's car with a machine gun. 
Then, from both sides and behind, a fu- 
sillade of bullets fired by 15 terrorists 
ripped into Swint's as well as the body- 
guards’ car. 

Swint, his chauffeur and one body- 
guard were killed and the other body- 
guard was critically wounded before any 
of them could use their guns. A blond 
youth was seen administering a coup de 
grace with a machine gun to Swint as 
he lay dying. The terrorist commandos 
then broke up and fled before police 
arrived. : 

Until this attack, the bloodiest yet, 
businessmen generally had been kid- 
naped and returned unharmed by the 
terrorists after paying ransoms that have 
added up to an estimated $20 million in 
a year. So far this year there have been 
more than 160 reported kidnapings in 
Argentina, including nine foreigners 
—three of them Americans. 

Less Charitable. Police said that 
the deadly efficiency of the ambush in- 
dicated it was the work of the extremist, 
self-styled Marxist-Leninist People’s 
Revolutionary Army, which this time 
was out to kill, not kidnap. This same or- 
ganization last May fatally wounded a 
Ford-of-Argentina executive and slight- 
ly wounded another. After threatening 
more terrorism, the group demanded 
and got $1,000,000 from Ford for ambu- 
lances and medical and school supplies 
for the Argentine poor. This time the 
Motive was less charitable. The shooting 
was seen instead as part of a systematic 
effort to scare off foreign capital and at 
the same time discredit the beleaguered 
regime of Juan Perón, who has vowed to 
bring terrorism under control. 
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VICE PRESIDENT ISABELITA FILLS IN FOR AILING PERÓN 
The President's health was a subject of concern. 
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m out of the Communist econom- 
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eon choice acreage along Geor- 
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{Pada itself. The party newspaper 

ded that with “party connivance” 
aof ‘marble dachas" had sprout- 
‘ike mushrooms" all over Georgia, 
ie shortages persisted in school 
ings and housing for the average 
factory worker. One dacha had a 
ad room and marble floors in the 
som. Another, built “with the lav- 
Mess of the czars,” cost 350,000 ru- 
($490,000) to construct and anoth- 
138000 rubles ($221 ,200) to decorate. 
AN Georgians this time have ob- 
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PRESIDENT PARK 
Trampling on conscience. 


is called the ClA—opposition persists. 

The epicenter of protest is at the 
campus of Seoul National University, 
whose rebellious students helped topple 
the regime of former Strongman Syng- 
man Rhee in 1960. What galvanized the 
students this time was the diplomatic 
furor created by the kidnaping, purport- 
edly by CIA agents, of exiled former Op- 
position Leader Kim Dae Jung from a 
hotel in Tokyo. At a rally last month, 
400 students demanded an end to the 
terrorist rule of the cia, the “whole 
truth" about the Kim abduction and res- 
toration of press freedom. 

Since then, all of the university’s 13 
colleges have been virtually closed down 
by boycotting students. Last week the 
main campus of the university was de- 
serted, and the boycott had spread to 
other leading schools. At two women’s 
universities, Ewha and Sukmyung, stu- 
dents wearing black ribbons to symbol- 
ize the death of democracy voted for a 
classroom boycott to last until all arrest- 
ed students were freed and campus sur- 
veillance stopped. A thousand students 
of Yonsei University also walked out, 
shouting “Don’t trample on the con- 
science of the nation.” 

Of more than 239 students arrested, 
at week’s end 13 were still in jail. Two 
of the students were sentenced to pris- 
on terms last week, one for 18 months 
and the other for one year. Authorities 
also closed privately operated Korea 
University for one week after 2,000 stu- 
dents clashed with riot police. 

The demonstrations came at an 
awkward moment for Park since they 
took place just when the U.N. General 
Assembly was embroiled in a debate on 
the Korean question. For North Korea's 
backers among the Communist and 
Third World countries, the demonstra- 
tions were further evidence that Park's 
government lacked legitimacy. The So- 
viet-Chinese-backed resolution called 
for eventual reunification of the two Ko- 
reas with a single U.N. membership. A 
Western counter-resolution calling for 
dual U.N. membership for both Kore- 
an states was fiercely opposed by the 
North Koreans, who see it as a design 
to perpetuate the division of the coun- 
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STUDENTS CLASH WITH POLICE IN SEOUL 


try. But since neither resolution stood a 
clear chance of adoption, the issue was 
postponed last week. Instead, the U.N. 
agreed to await the resumption of 
North-South talks on steps toward re- 
unification. 

The talks were suspended last sum- 
mer because of Pyongyang’s objections 
to the principal South Korean delegate, 
CIA Chief Lee Hu Rak. There is now 
speculation among foreign and South 
Korean officials that Park will appoint 
a new chief delegate, thereby starting a 
process of downgrading a hated lieuten- 
ant who has clearly become an inter- 
national and domestic liability. 

Blocked Avenues. Meanwhile, 
Kim Dae Jung—the cause of the uproar 
—is preparing to take a research fel- 
lowship at Harvard. “I am as much con- | 
cerned with politics as ever, and my 
views have not changed," he told TIME's 
Tokyo Bureau Chief Herman Nickel. 
“But under the present circumstances it 
has become impossible for me to carry 
out political activities here. If I wanted 
to organize a political party, people 
would not be free to join. If I wanted to 
make a speech, I would not be able to 
get a place where I could give it. So all 
avenues are blocked. Until things be- 
come free again, I will concentrate on 
studying in the United States." Gove 
ment officials have intimated that sin 
Kim is no longer under house arresi 
is free to leave the country. Bu 
still waiting impatiently for 
authorities to issue the p 
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BILLBOARD SIGN IN GEORGIA EQUATES PRESIDENTS NIXON & LIN 


AMERICAN NOTES 


Misgivings 

The traditional holiday had its am- 
biguities. A Thanksgiving meal for a 
family of four, according to the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, cost 31% more 
than last year's. An expanding energy 
crisis presaged a problematical winter 
(see cover story page 23). In two New 
England states, Thanksgiving took par- 
ticular lumps. 

In Plymouth, Mass., where the hol- 
iday has been observed since 1621, dis- 
gruntled Indians insisted that this year's 
traditional, Pilgrim-dominated celebra- 
tion take long-overdue notice of who 
taught the English intruders to plant 
corn in the first place. The city's reli- 
gious sermon was delivered by an Indi- 
an,and the town pageant did not feature 
the usual costumed Pilgrims carrying 
muskets—a historical falsification, say 
the Indians, since the 17th century Chief 
Massosoit by keeping his peaceful 
pledge to the Pilgrim settlers all his life 
never gave them reason to carry guns. 

In Rhode Island, where the winning 
high school student essay is traditionally 

- adopted as the Governors official 
_ Thanksgiving proclamation, 17-year- 
- old Mary Moran composed a sharp at- 

on "the absurdity of this holiday. 
ikspiving seems to be pretended, a 
little more than an outdated tradi- 


) uc hav 
dismayed, since Mary 
went on to express the wis 
would relearn “the art o kfulness.’ 
by balancing their hopes eat a 
they can realistically attain. f 
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Free Speech? 


In the matter of rude receptions, 
Stanford University Professor William 
Shockley seems to be getting more than 
his share. Shockley, a 1956 Nobel Prize 
co-winner in physics, has over the past 
decade ventured into the fields of biolo- 
gy and genetics, disciplines in which he 
is not an acknowledged expert, to pro- 
pound a theory he labels dysgenics. He 
defines it as “retrogressive evolution 
through the disproportionate reproduc- 
tion of the genetically disadvantaged." 
One of its controversial contentions is 
that blacks are genetically inferior to 
'whites in intellectual capacity. Another 
is that bonuses should be paid to persons 
with less than an average IQ who are 
voluntarily sterilized. 

When Shockley tried to present his 
views at Harvard last month in a sched- 
uled debate with Roy Innis, national di- 
rector of the Congress of Racial Equal- 
ity, vigorous protests from the school's 
black law students' association caused 
the meeting to be canceled. An academ- 
ic forum held recently at New York Uni- 
versity condemned Shockley's views and 
denied him participation. Finally last 
week, a talk that Shockley was set to de- 
liver at New York's Staten Island Com- 
munity College had to be canceled when 
his appearance onstage brought pro- 
longed clapping, shouting and whistling 
from a vociferous minority of the racial- 
ly mixed audience. Shockley was forced 
to leave without speaking. 

Shockley’s views have been open to 
serious question all along, and other sci- 
entists have taken pains to discredit both 
the quality of his scholarship and the va- 
lidity of his conclusions (TIME May 15). 


x Under the First Amendment, however, 
. hot only does Shockley have the right to 
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"Mund 2 in Nixons Counterattack 


Hi pusuing his Watergate counterof- 
ive, President Nixon flew into Mem- 
and met behind closed doors with 
Republican Governors. “Are there 

otter bombs waiting in the wings?" 

ikwa asked. "If there are, I’m not 
tf them," he replied confidently. 
discussion turned to the White 
‘fis claims that some of Nixon’s 
demanded tape recordings were 
| iustent” or of poor quality. The 
h the mncuelfstént quickly assured his listeners 
ii al sven of the existing requested 
Were fully “audible.” 

recloaka fe] Pitas it was not a bomb, but the 
the dig il *ssoon pulled on a fair-sized hand 
person We 3 ext day, reading nervously 
tations 104 Ls of paper, Special Presidential 
idt. im Buzhardt told Judge John 
4 Washington federal court- 
minutes of conversation 
lapes was impossible to 
*n mysteriously obscured 
ung “audible tone.” The 
Uring, ee conceded under 
Mketo t been told of this be- 

k sire he Governors. 
sly str, Scowled at Buzhardt 
e Pressed toconceal his ir- 
heng ent’s lawyer claimed 
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then Presidential Counsel John Dean. 

Dean, in turn, had already talked 
at length to G. Gordon Liddy, one of 
the leaders of the Watergate burglars 
and counsel at the time for Nixon's re- 
election finance committee. Fired Spe- 
cial Prosecutor Archibald Cox had 
sought this tape because, he had advised 
the court, "this was the first opportunity 
for full discussion of how to handle the 
Watergate incident. The inference that 
they [Ehrlichman and Haldeman] re- 
ported [to Nixon] on Watergate and 
may well have received instructions is 
almost irresistible." 

Medium-High. Buzhardt could not 
explain how the tone had got on the 
tape. He said Government technicians 
had been told about it, had listened to 
it, and could not account for it either. 
He had even allowed one of the pros- 
ecutors, Carl Feldbaum, to hear the af- 
fected portion. Feldbaum described the 
noise as a "medium-high hum." 

In court, Prosecutor Richard Ben- 
Veniste urged Sirica to take immediate 
custody of all of the subpoenaed tapes. 
Buzhardt objected that several conver- 
sations not under subpoena were also 
on the reels containing the desired re- 
cordings. Unmoved, Sirica indicated he 
would order the reels subpoenaed if they 
were not voluntarily turned over to him 
by Monday of this week. He added sour- 
ly: “This is another instance that con- 
vinced the court that it must take steps 
to safeguard the tapes, to make certain 
nothing like this happens again between 
now and when we actually listen to the 
phe newest tape revelation was es- 


pecially embarrassing to the White 
House, since it was the fourth record- 
ing promised to the court that now is 
claimed to be either wholly nonexistent 
or partly inaudible. Moreover, this tape 
is the same one about which Nixon's 
personal secretary, Rose Mary Woods, 
had testified in Sirica's court three weeks 
ago. She said she had spent 314 hours 
trying to transcribe the conversation. 
While she mentioned various trouble- 
some sounds, including bomblike nois- 
es when the President put his feet on 
his desk near a hidden microphone, she 
made no mention of such à large seg- 
ment of conversation being obliterated 
by a persistent tone. If the obscuring 
sound had been present when she heard 
the tape, she presumably would have in- 
formed the court. 

Technical experts consulted by 
TIME (see box following page) contend 
that the described sound could only oc- 
cur while the White House equipment 
was set to record, not to playback. But if 
the sound was present on the original re- 
cording, it presumably would have been 
detected by any of a number of White 
House officials who have heard some of 
the tapes. They include the President, 
Miss Woods, Haldeman, Presidential 
Aide Stephen Bull and former Presiden- 
tial Aide Alexander Butterfield. Accord- 
ing to Buzhardt, the discovery was made 
only on Nov. 14, when he and another 
White House counsel, Samuel Po 
were cataloguing the tapes for pi 
tation to the court. If the soun 
not introduced in the original r 
of the conversation, it co 
been picked up duri 
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is a Government electronics expert and 
*wireman" who has carried out bugging 
and tapping operations for a federal 
agency. Familiar with the White House 
recording equipment, he told TIME that 
the tone could not have been acciden- 
tally picked up on the tape while it was 
being played back for listening or tran- 
scribing. Nor, he said, is it likely that 
the tone, or hum, was recorded during 
the original taping, since it did not blan- 
ket all of the conversation. For a par- 
tial malfunction, a plug, or electrical 
“connection, would have to cut out ac- 
cidentally and just as accidentally re- 
sume normal operation after an 18-min- 
ute lapse. 


expert found it hard to believe. Rather, 
he suggested, the hum sounds like “what 
happens frequently when amateurs try 
to tinker with a tape.” The most likely 
circumstance, he contended, is that “the 
hum was recorded when someone at- 
tempted to record over the original con- 
versation or tried to erase it.” While that 
was under way, the hum could have been 
picked up from nearby cords Carrying al- 
ternating current, such as those to a desk 
lamp, according to this expert. 


TIME confirmed that the description of 
the noise suggested a typical 60-cycle 


or re-recording, i 
Sa announced that a Six-man 
panel of electronic experts, agreed on 
jointly by the White House and the pros- 
ecutors, will make physical and electri- 
eal studies of the tapes when they are 
turned over to the court. The panel will 
not actually listen to the recordings, 


The Case of the Telltale Tone 


A.C. hum,* which is not uncommon in 


rding to technical experts consult- | 
o d unprofessional recording. 


ed by TIME, the 18 minutes of steady 
tone overriding conversation on a pres- 
idential recording raises the possibility 
that the noise was introduced during an 
attempt to erase or re-record on that por- 
tion of the tape. 


small (11 by 10 by 4 in.) Sony Model 

800B recorders for taping conversations 

in the Oval Office and the President's 

Executive Office Building hideaway. On 

Prime authority for that hypothesis such equipment it takes a malfunction, 
most commonly in a microphone ca- 
ble, to pick up an A.C. hum, explains 
Irving Teibel, president of New 

' York's Syntonic Research Inc. “This is 
quite common in portable recorders," 
he adds, but usually affects an entire 
tape. 


berg, technical operations supervisor for 
CBS Radio, says that such a malfunction 
on an original recording would not cre- 
ate an overriding steady tone. “I’ve been 
working with tape recorders for 23 years 
and I've never heard the audio com- 
pletely replaced by a solid tone,” he re- 
ports, This would happen only during a 
re-recording, he says. Such a tone could 
That is certainly possible, but this be deliberately created with an audio 
signal generator (a device used to inject 
a desired tone to test or adjust audio cir- 
cuits), but this could be easily distin- 
guished, he explains, from the sound 
generated inadvertently from fluores- 
cent lights or an electrical cord. Thus it 
would be a foolish way to make the con- 
versation unintelligible. Re-recording a 
new conversation or erasing would be 
more feasiblé. 


>t “Normal U.S. house current alternates at 60 cy- 
Other technical experts consulted by cles, which is an audible frequency. It can be ra- 

diated through adjacent unshielded wires, result- 
ing in a hum when one of the wires is related to 
an audio amplifier circuit; à 
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monly leisurely pace, reporting their 
preliminary findings in January. 

The latest tape debacle.is certain to 
further erode public confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the Nixon tapes. A Louis Har- 
ris opinion survey, begun after Nixon 
had started his series of talks with con- 
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paign contributions, and o i 

the White House plumber ieee 
first asked for by Cox last July five 
months ago. Soon after he took over 
from Cox, Special Prosecutor Leon Ja- 
worski asked for the same documents 
and gave the White House ten days to 


last week with no word from Nixos or 
his aides, Jaworski fired off a tough sec- 
ond letter, and he may well go to court 
if it produces no response this week. 
Should that happen, Nixon will be back 
to square one, exactly where he was be- 
fore he fired Cox—fighting his special 


supply them. When the deadli 


ne passed 


prosecutor in the courts. 
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Murky Places in Operation Candor 


With one exception, all of the give-and- 
take sessions in Operation Candor. as 
the White House dubbed Nixon's ten- 
day blitzkrieg to restore his credibility 
took place behind closed doors, The ex. 
ception, of course, was his hour-long 
televised press conference with the As- 
sociated Press Managing Editors in 
Florida's Disney World (TIME, Nov. 26). 
While carried off with panache and an 
almost hectic energy, that performance 
at many points was something less than 
candid. In fact, on closer examination, 
the list of some of the distortions, in- 
nuendoes and false assumptions by the 
President is astonishing, 

Nixon said that he had "voluntarily 
waived privilege" on his tapes; what he 
did was obey two court directives or- 
dering him to yield up the tapes. He said 
that he hoped a way could be found to 
get what is on the tapes out to the pub- 
lic; the court had already advised him 
that he was free to make public the tapes 
and any other material at once. 

He implied that Archibald Cox 
should have long since wrapped up the 
Watergate investigations, since "the 
case was 90% ready" when Cox inher- 
ited it; the reason Cox could not wrap 
up his investigations was that Nixon 
would not provide him with the evidence 
on the tapes or in White House files. 
He said that the McGovern campaign, 
as well as his own, had received illegal 
corporate contributions; this could be so. 
But six major corporations have been 
found guilty of illegal contributions to 
the 1972 Nixon effort, while not a sin- 
gle charge of wrongdoing has so far been 
brought against any company for giv- 
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ANSWERING QUESTIONS FROM ASSOCIATED PRESS MANAGING EDI) 


ing to McGovern. He claimed that the 
law on political donations by corpora- 
tions had been changed and thus the do- 
nors did not know their contributions 
were illegal; the law has been on the 
books since 1907 and was not changed. 
He said that President Johnson had 
better taping equipment in the White 
House than his own “little Sony" record- 
ers; so far as anyone knows, Johnson 
had nothing approaching Nixon’s per- 
vasive, voice-activated room-and-tele- 
phone bugging apparatus. He said that 
the nominal taxes he had paid for 1969 
and 1970 were not the result of “a cat- 
tle ranch or interest or gimmicks”; but 
there is no way his taxes could have been 
so low if he had not deducted his in- 
terest payments on the loans and mort- 
gages for his real estate purchases. 
Beyond such misstatements, there is 
the matter of Nixon’s gift to the nation 
of his vice-presidential papers and the 
tax benefits that resulted from the be- 
quest. To begin with, Nixon said that 
he got the idea from Johnson when he 
was elected to succeed him: But Nixon 
had already given a batch of his papers 
to the U.S. in 1968 and was well aware 
of the procedure. In addition, in 1969, 
Congress was debating the law that took 
effect on July 25, 1969, making such gifts 
no longer valid as tax deductions. 
Though Johnson, who had just left of 
fice, had presidential papers that cer- 
tainly would have been worth millions 
of dollars, he elected not to take advan- 
tage of the lame-duck law and did not 
deduct them from his income tax, Nix- 
on had no such hesitation. He made the 
bequest and took the deductions. 
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OPINION 


How the Nixon Mail is Running 


Five weeks after President Nixon's fir- 
ing of Watergate Special Prosecutor Ar- 
chibald Cox, the unprecedented out- 
pouring of public protest that White 
House Chief of Staff Alexander Haig lik- 
ened to a "fire storm" was finally start- 
ing to slow down—though letters from 
voters were still pouring into Washing- 
tcn offices at a high rate. A survey by 
TIME of Senators and Representatives, 
key committees in the Legislative 
Branch and Western Union indicates 
that Americans have sent over 3,000,000 
messages to the capital in the wake of 
the Saturday Night Massacre. Exami- 
nation of the most recent, especially 
those written after the President's coun- 
terattack began, shows a noticeable gain 
in support for Nixon, occasionally 
reaching half the total volume. But most 
counts are still running 7096 to 8096 
against him, compared with at least a 
95% disapproval rating in the days im- 
mediately after the debacle. 

Perhaps the most telling indicator 
of opinion being expressed in letters and 
telegrams is the persistent refusal of the 
White House to reveal anything about 

: Nixon's total mail, not even an estimate 
of how many messages have been sent 
to him. In all probability, Nixon re- 
ceived well over 250,000 messages. 
When public expression has been run- 
ning in his favor, the White House has 
been quick to make the counts known. 
Thus, after his televised appearance be- 
— fore a convention of news executives in 
Florida, presidential aides announced 
that of 1,000 telephone calls and 5,000 
letters and telegrams, Nixon was being 
praised in a ratio of 12 to 1. But overall 
figures are stil] unavailable. 
ae peine, who as 
use Judiciary Com- 
fads the formal ingiry A 
ceived Eu los oge nent, has re- 
ore than 165,000 pieces of mail. 


His overall tally is about 959; gains 
the President, but he estimates ue d 
the declining volume of mail that has 
reached his office during the past week 
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or so, the share of pro-Nixon letters has i 
risen to about 17%. 

At the Senate Watergate committee, 
the volume of mail has dropped off 
sharply, from 15,000 pieces during the 
week after the firing to about 6,000 last 
week, but the writers have grown pro- 
gressively harder on the President. In 
the first batch, 56% called for Nixon’s 
impeachment and 3% were favorable to 
the President (the rest were unfavorable 
but stopped short of calling for his oust- 
er); the most recent shows three-quar- 
ters in favor of impeachment or resig- 
nation and less than 196 pro-Nixon. 

Ouster Demands. New York's 
conservative Senator James Buckley es- 
timates that sentiment for impeach- 
ment-resignation-in the 600 letters a day 
that he has been receiving declined from 
98% at first all the way down to 50% re- 
cently. About 700 letters a day reach 
the state’s other Senator, liberal Repub- 
lican Jacob Javits. Though it is now run- 
ning about 3 to 1 against the President, 
Javits’ total post-Cox haul of 42,000 let- 
ters and telegrams includes only 4,000 
voicing support for Nixon. 

Democratic Senator Henry Jack- 
son’s mail has shown a slight retreat 
from ouster demands, which were run- 
ning at 90% earlier and 75% more re- 
cently. At the office of New J ersey’s Re- 
publican Senator Clifford Case, where 
Nixon has received support in less than 
1026 of all mail in recent weeks, his rat- 
ing last week had improved to 20%. 

Senator Alan Cranston, a Demo- 
crat from. California, reports nearly a 
10-to-1 ratio against the President in 
35,000. letters, including one from a 
youth counselor in Whittier, Nixon's 
home town. “I find it a bit awkward to 
convince a wayward youth to be honest 
or just while our President sets such a 
Startling example to the contrary,” he 
Wrote. A pro-Nixon letter from New- 
Port Beach countered: “From the Viet 
Nam War through Watergate and call- 
ing Brezhnev's bluff, Mr. Nixon’s full 
name should be President Guts Nixon.” 
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partment—is directed by hand- 
some Joseph J. Connolly. A 
magna cum laude graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School, Connolly, 32, has 
served on the staffs of former 
Defense Secretary Robert Mc- 
Namara in 1967 and of Solic- 
itor General Erwin Griswold 
from 1968 to 1970. - 
DIRTY CAMPAIGN TRICKS. 
Boyish-looking Richard J. Da- 
vis, 27, headed the probe of the 
efforts of Donald H. Segretti and 
others to: sabotage Democratic 
presidential campaigners. Davis 
has also helped with the inves- 
tigation of ITT. He graduated 
with the highest average in his 
class at Columbia Law School, 
served as clerk to Federal Judge 
Jack B. Weinstein in New York 
and specialized in corruption in- 
vestigations as an Assistant U.S. 
Attorney in New York for a year. 
CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. Di- 
rected by stocky Thomas F. McBride, 
44 this group has investigated illegal 
contributions, including those by corpo- 
rations, to President Nixon’s reelection 
campaign. A Columbia Law graduate, 
McBride prosecuted organized crime as 
an assistant district attorney in New 
York City, then joined the Organized 
Crime Section of the Justice Department 
in 1960. Subsequently, he was a Peace 
Corps director in Latin America, dep- 
uty chief counsel of the House Select 
Committee on Crime and finally direc- 
tor of the Police Foundation, a private 
group that finances programs to improve 
law enforcement. E 
PLUMBERS. Headed by William H. 
Merrill, who at 50 is the staff elder, this 
task force is looking into the operation 
of the White House’s undercover inves- 
tigators. A resident of Detroit, Merrill 
graduated from Yale Law School in 
1950, then practiced corporate law in 
Michigan before becoming Chief Assis- 
tant U.S. Attorney in Detroit in 1961 
during the Kennedy Administration. 
Merrill directed investigations of mail 
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fraud, organized crime, labor racketeer- 
ing and tax evasion before returning to 
private practice in 1966. A Democrat, 
he lost a race for Congress that year and, 
two years later, chaired Michigan Cit- 
izens for Robert Kennedy. 

As a Kennedy Democrat, Merrill 
was a prime target of White House aides 
who claimed that Cox's staff was packed 
with liberals out to get the President. 
That criticism has died down recently 
with the departure of four avowed Dem- 
ocrats—Cox himself and three of his key 
aides. 

The present staffers bristle at the 
suggestion that they are politically mo- 
tivated. As it happens, Merrill and Mc- 
Bride are Democrats, Connolly is a Re- 
publican, and Ruth and Davis maintain 
they are “apolitical.” Ben-Veniste, who 
declines to reveal his registration and 
who has been a prosecutor in New 
York under both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, says, "I'm against crook 
both parties." As for Jaworski, 
son Democrat from Texas, 
praised the objectivity of hi 
he: “I have complete conf 
professionalism." 
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CARPAIGN FINANCING 


The Land of Milk and Money 


During his televised session with RUE 
paper managing editors 1n Orlan 0, 
President Nixon was so anxious tg ex- 
plain one of the potential scandals hov- 
ering over his Administration that he 
repeatedly invited questions about it. 
“Would you mind asking me about the 
milk?” he pleaded with one interrogator. 
When no one did, the President proceed- 
ed to ask and answer his own question. 
A 1971 increase in federal milk price 
supports, which added some $500 mil- 
lion to the annual income of dairy farm- 
ers, had absolutely no connection, as 


many have charged, with campaigncon- , 


tributions from their professional orga- 
nizations, Nixon said. The real reason 
why he ordered the hike in price sup- 
ports, the President insisted, is that the 
Democratic Congress was on the verge 
of legislating an even larger bonanza for 
milk producers than the one he ap- 
proved. Said Nixon: “Congress puta gun 
to our head.” He acted only to prevent 
that larger increase. 

Another Round. This week the 
Senate Watergate committee begins in- 
quiring into that contention—plus a 
good deal more about the tangled “milk 
deal” than Nixon mentioned. From 
background testimony, court deposi- 
tions and other evidence pieced togeth- 
ér by TIME Correspondent Stanley 
Cloud, it appears certain that the Pres- 
ident will have to issue yet another round 
of new and amended explanations about 
his conduct in the affair. Moreover, the 
Scheduled witnesses include a onetime 
Administration superstar who has thus 
far stood clear of any Watergate shad- 
ows: John Connally, Nixon's Treasury 
Secretary in 1971-72 and a presidential 
hopeful for 1976. Connally's summons 
to provide testimony has already proved 
politically embarrassing to him. 

The contributions in question came 
from political committees run by three 
dairymen's cooperatives, all of which 
regularly and legally supply contribu- 
tions to friendly candidates and lobby in 
Washington for measures helpful to 
their members. In the 1972 campaign, 
the nation's largest milk co-op, Associ- 
ated Milk Producers Inc. (AMPI), spent 
more to back candidates of both parties 
($906,245) than any other organization 
except for the political arm of the 14 mil- 
lion member AFL-CIO. Precisely how 

much the milk producers gave to the 
Nixon re-election cause is unclear, but it 
1s at least $527,500, or more than five 
times what corporate giants like Gulf 
Oil and Phillips Petroleum ponied up. 
AMPI officials had backed Hubert 
Humphrey for President in 1968, and 
they thus felt a special need to establish 
relations with the victorious Nixon Ad- 
ministration. According to AMPI Attor- 
ney Jake Jacobsen, Jacobsen’s Washing- 
ton law partner Milton P. Semer got in 
touch with then Attorney General John 
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Mitchell in mid-1969 to ask how the 
milk producers might win the Admin- 
istration's attention. Mitchell recom- 
mended that Semer see Herbert Kalm- 
bach, the President's personal attorney 
and a key Nixon money man. In time, 
Jacobsen has testified, "Kalmbach said 
that he [Semer] ought to make a con- 
tribution, and he did make a contribu- 
tion." Indeed he did. In. August 1969, 
says Jacobsen, Semer delivered $100,000 
cash in AMPI funds to Kalmbach in Cal- 
ifornia. The money was added to a $1.7 
million surplus from Nixon's 1968 cam- 
paign and was eventually used for a va- 
riety of purposes, including donations to 
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congressional candidates in 1970, the 
operations of White House “Special In- 
vestigators" Tony Ulasewicz and John 
Caulfield, and Nixon's 1972 campaign. 

The dairymen's prime goal was an 
increase in federal milk price supports, 
a level set by the Government through 
its own purchase of surplus commodities 
and other means that are designed to 
keep domestic prices high enough to en- 
sure an adequate income to farmers. In 
1970 the Administration raised support 
levels by 38€ per hundredweight to 
$4.66, one of the biggest such increases 
in the program's history. No one has 
charged that the price hike was any kind 
of payoff. It was not long, however, be- 
fore the Administration provided some 
other goodies for the milk industry that 
did come under suspicion. 

New Money. On Dec. 16, 1970, an 
AMPI attorney named Patrick J. Hill- 


, ings, who is a former Congressman from 


Nixon’s old congressional district in 
California, wrote the President a letter 
declaring that “the time is ripe” to-im- 
pose import quotas on ice cream and 
three other dairy products—a perfectly 
normal request intended to cut the sup- 
ply of foreign-produced dairy goods and 
thus force up domestic prices. But in the 
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pensive than most of those be; 
sidered by Congress. MOSES 
house had actually passed a milk bill, 
making Nixon’s claim about & gun at 
his head somewhat extravagant: and the 
President has rarely backed down on 
other issues because of the artille 
against him in Congress. Finally the 
timing of the decision was Curious 

Curious on the other side was the 
fact that early in 1972 John Mitchell’s 
Justice Department charged AMPI with 
antitrust violations in a 14-state area, a 
blow that brought Connally back into 
the picture. According to participants in 
à meeting at Connally's office on March 
16, 1972, the Treasury Secretary tele- 
phoned Mitchell (who by then had left 
the Justice Department to run the Com- 
mittee to Re-Elect the President) to 
warn that the antitrust suit might jeop- 
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ardize further milk campaign contribu- 
tions. Connally admitted talking to 


' Mitchell about the suit but not in the 


presence of the milkmen, and he denied 
mentioning the campaign money. Nev- 
ertheless, according to some of the milk 
executives, Connally asked for and got 
another $50,000 for Democrats for Nix- 
on, which he headed, and various state 
G.O.P; organizations. . 
Censored Memos. As with many 
other presidential controversies, Nixon 
could help substantiate his version of the 
story by releasing evidence that is stored 
in his files. In connection with a civil 
suit filed by several consumer groups, 
he has made public seven complete 
memorandums and turned over 24 oth- 
ers—six of them censored—to the U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals for a ruling on 
whether or not they should be released. 
But White House Counsel Leonard Gar- 


"ment has maintained that 36 other 


mos requested by the consumer 
peice n the deleted portions of those 
being held by the court are central to 
the decision-making process by the 
President and his staff” and are thus pro- 
tected by Executive privilege. Among 
them are memos on Nixon’s face-to-face 
meeting with the milk executives. 
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Nixon's Union Friend 


Last month when George Meany 
and the AFL-CIO at its convention in 
Florida boomed approval of a resolution 
calling for President Nixon to resign or 
be impeached, White House officials 
pointed to press coverage of the event 
as an example of distorted reporting. 
Not all labor leaders had supported the 
resolution, complained the White 
House, and thus the reports that the AFL- 
CIO decision was unanimous were mis- 
leading. The Administration's example 
of a pro-Nixon labor leader: Paul Hall, 
president of the Seafarers’ Union and 
member of the 35-man AFL-CIO exec- 
utive council. It was an example that 
may prove to be more embarrassing to 
the Administration than helpful. 

Hall did oppose the resign-or-be-im- 
peached resolution when it was present- 
ed by Meany to the executive session of 
the giant labor federation’s council. He 
alone among the 31 members present 
at the closed-door, pre-breakfast session 
voted no to the proposal. Later in the 
day, when the resolution went before the 
2,000 delegates to the convention, Hall 
sat stonily silent through the discussion 
and the floor vote; the resolution passed 
unanimously. Since executive sessions 
are held in secret and only the later con- 
vention meeting was open to the press, 
newsmen did not know Hall’s position 
until the White House singled him out 
for praise. 

Widespread Practice. Hall has 
good reasons to be fond of Richard Nix- 
on’s Administration. The President has 
been a supporter of record Government 
subsidies for maritime industries, which 
now amount to some $1 billion for such 
items as direct aid to shipbuilders and 
reimbursements to shippers for the sal- 
aries of crews. But in addition to fos- 
tering the growth of the shipping indus- 
try, the Nixon Administration has been 
kind to Hall in other ways. 

In 1970 the Justice Department un- 
der Attorney General John Mitchell in- 
dicted Hall and seven other Seafarers’ 
Union officials for violations of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act, which makes it il- 
legal for corporations or unions to do- 
nate money to political campaigns. The 
case against Hall was strong. The Gov- 
ernment reportedly had witnesses ready 
to testify that the union forced them to 
contribute to political causes, a practice 
so widespread within the union that the 
Seafarers Political Activity Donation 
Fund (SPAD) was the richest such fund 
within the AFL-CIO and enabled Hall to 
disburse nearly $1,000,000 in campaign 
donations in 1968. At the time of the in- 
dictment, union officials did not even 


bother to refute the charges. Rather, ~ 


they claimed that the Government's ac: 
tion was political, as most of the 
paign money had gone to Demo 
including President Nixon’ 
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ed for the ax to fall, however, AS vod 
ernment unaccountably sat on its DS 
Curiously, the Justice Department at s 
same time was preparing us case eae 
United Mine Workers Boss Tony De 
under the same Corrupt Practices Ac : 
But while the Boyle case ended in pros- 
ecution and conviction, the one against 
Hall was dismissed by the court 1n May 
last year on the grounds that the Gov- 
ernment had not pushed it in prompt 
fashion. The Justice Department did not 
appeal the decision, in effect simply 
dropping the case. : 
Bust days before the 1972 presiden- 
tial election, Hall provided a token of 
his gratitude to the Nixon Administra- 
tion in the form of a $100,000 SPAD do- 
nation to the Committee for the Re-elec- 
tion of the President. The gift bore a 
striking similarity to one Hall made in 
1968 when the Democratic Administra- 
tion of Lyndon Johnson rejected a Ca- 
nadian attempt to extradite High Sea- 
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SEAFARERS’ UNION PRESIDENT PAUL HALL MEETING WITH NIXON IN WASHINGTON 


REPUBLICANS 


Post-Mortems 


After the triumphant re-election of 
President Nixon a year ago, Republi- 
cans were talking about becoming the 
new majority party for the rest of the 
century. After last month's elections 
against the somber backdrop of Water- 
gate, some Republicans are wondering 
where next years votes are going to 
come from. Though the party did not 
suffer a rout and there was no consis- 
tent pattern across the U.S., the more 
the professionals examined the returns, 
the more it appears that voters, espe- 
cially Republican voters, had decided to 
punish the G.O.P. for Watergate. Says 
Ronald A. Sarasin, a Republican Con- 
gressman from Connecticut, where the 
Democrats captured an additional 22 
town halls: “Too many outstanding of- 
ficials were defeated for no discernible 


A no vote and a possibly embarrassing campaign gift. 


farers Official Hal Banks to Canada on 
charges of perjury. Hall at that time im- 
mediately donated $100,000 to the pres- 
idential war chest of Hubert Humphrey. 
In neither case was there any sugges- 
tion of prior bargaining between the 
Government and the union. 
Still, the 1972 gift has some cu- 
rious aspects. On the same’ day that 
the $100,000 went to the Nixon re-elec- 
tion committee, the union borrowed ex- 
actly $100,000 from the Chemical Bank 
of New York, though no loan should 
have been necessary if the money had 
come from voluntary contributions by 
members, as required by law. Moreover, 
the Nixon committee waited three 
Months to report the union’s contri- 
bution, though the law clearly states 
that donations must be reported with- 
in 48 hours of receipt. Now the one 
man singled out by the Administration 
as a friend from the ranks of labor 
may become embroiled in the Watergate 
scandal. Last week TIME learned that 
Special Prosecutor Leon Jaworski's in- 
vestigators have begun probing the Sea- 
farers’ donation to see if it was in any 
way illegal. 


20. 


reasons to attribute it to normal local 
considerations. We must not sit back 
and think that the Washington situa- 
tion had no effect even though it was so 
far removed." 

The nation's top pollsters have much 
the same point. Addressing the G.O.P. 
Governors in Memphis last week, 
George Gallup said that the Republican 
Party was in the worst shape since he 
began polling in 1935. If the 1974 mid- 
term elections were held today, he con- 
tinued, so many Republicans would lose 
that the President could no longer ex- 
pect his vetoes to be sustained in Con- 
gress. Louis Harris has reported that the 
Democrats would win the elections by 
as much as 53% to 31%. Watergate, said 
Harris, is further eroding the already 
shrunken Republican Party, which now 
makes up only 25% of the electorate, 
lower than the 28% listed as Indepen- 
dents and the 47% as Democrats. 
., ‘Because of Watergate, many qual- 
ified candidates are hesitating Bam as 
Republicans, cuits isn’t that old drive 

win,” says a Midwest G.O.P. 
chairman. “There is no ABE AE 
didates.” National G.O.P. Chairman 
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aign funds, relying deh ast D 
amas rather than large mx De am 
ing to take cash and trying 0 "fepe 
talk or act like politica... 
The G.O.P. appears t0 ed Anuman 
ened in the Sono A y 
thanks to Nixon s rd few oM 
strengthened. Doo M. 
ing Republican dele. goni 
and a Republican, ni 
the governorship © 
a November appe? 
contributions has a at 
than $37,000—4 a ; 
than three CAR. that Dem 
publicans belie 
scarcely in à 
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e Presidents dog- 
ng, says a 


leave office with the 

ion. A conserva- 

comme admits that he 

0. | Se the President resign 
P jd set a bad precedent. 
would be good for the 
» There is, of course, 
is that is not lost on 
aders. It was, after 
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ing Them More Hell 


White House, Harry 
toa music critic who 


/ 


af wile in the 


1 3 nce wrote à 
epublica M red at Daughter Margaret's 
y Is conse 


that the fellow would be need- 
ockstrap if they ever met. Now it 
3 h (that advancing age and tran- 
Richa m in Independence, Mo., 
Republica Ping to sweeten the tongue or 
plans to hi 4n tte wrath of the 33rd President 
ihe United States. In a book appro- 
ieytitled Plain Speaking, to be pub- 
February (G.P. Putnam’s Sons) 
mmn displays all of his oldtime fire. 


eae The book came out of a long series 
self equally conversations that Truman, then 77, 


in 1961 and early 1962 with Nov- 
sand Journalist Merle Miller during 
preparation of a television series. 
X TV project did not pan out, but Mill- 
MUR ghas become a Gay Lib crusader 


ans, His sz 


be housemts 


E. mils to never having told the 
| "sient about his plans to turn 


d 
gru i 
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"T? 


ho separated him- | 


eae by Arya Samaj Foundation 
eir conversations into a by 

ally, but adds: “I think he ee 
write it up some day. He was thinkin 
about his place in history.” From Mile 
ers interviews, some of Harry Truman's 
blunt thoughts about the men who 
shared his times: 

_ DOUGLAS MacARTHUR. Truman dis- 
missed MacArthur as Supreme Com- 
mander in Korea for publicly criticizing 
Administration policy against expand- 
ing the war. “I fired him because he 
wouldn't respect the authority of the 
President. I didn't fire him because he 
was a dumb son of a bitch, although he 
was, but that's not against the law for 
generals, If it was, half to three-quar- 
ters of them would be in jail." 

As for MacArthur's attempts to con- 
duct his own grandiose foreign policy 
in the Pacific, Truman said: "Ive given 
that a lot of thought and finally decided 
that there were times when he wasn’t 
right in his head. And there was never 
anybody around him to keep him in line. 
He didn't have anyone on his staff who 
wasn't an ass kisser. Why, hell, if he'd 
had his way, he'd have had us in the 
Third World War and blown up two- 
thirds of the world." 

DWIGHT  EISENHOWER. Truman 
claimed that Ike was a “weak” com- 
mander during World War II, and that 
later he was a “coward” for not cen- 
suring Republican Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy during his witch hunts for Reds 
in the Government. But what really 
ticked Truman off was a letter that he 
said Ike wrote General George Mar- 
shall, the Army's Chief of Staff, after 
the war asking to be relieved of duty so 
that he could divorce his wife Mamie 
and marry Kay Summersby, a British 
WAC who doubled as his driver and sec- 
retary during the campaign in Europe. 

“Well,” said Truman, "Marshall 
wrote him back a letter the like of which 
I never did see. He said that if Eisen- 
hower even came close to doing such a 
thing, he'd not only bust him out of the 
Army, he'd see to it that never for the 


a 


ennal and Carga 


Test of his life would he be able to draw 
a peaceful breath.” 

Then Truman added: "I don't like 
Eisenhower. I never have, but one of 
the last things I did as President, I got 
those letters from his file in the Pen- 
tagon and I destroyed them.” 

ADLAI STEVENSON, “He would nev- 
er inderstand how you have to get along 
with people and be equal with them . . . 
That fellow was too busy making up his 
mind whether he had to go to the bath- 
room or not. That fellow didn't know 
the first thing about campaigning [in 
1952], and he didn't learn anything ei- 
ther. He got worse in 1956." 

THE KENNEDYS. In 1960; when John 
Kennedy was running for the presiden- 
cy, Truman recalled, it was not the Pope 
he was afraid of moving into the White 
House. It was the Pop. "Old Joe Ken- 
nedy is as big a crook as we've got any- 
where in this country, and I don't like 
it that he bought his son the nomina- 
tion for the presidency. He bought West 
Virginia. I don't know how much it cost 
him; he's a tightfisted old son of a bitch; 
so he didn't pay any more than he had 
to. But he bought West Virginia, and 
that's how his boy won the primary over 
Humphrey." 

As for Robert Kennedy, Truman 
said: "I just don't like that boy, and I 
never will. He worked for old Joe Mc- 
Carthy, you know. When old Joe was 
tearing up the Constitution and the 
country, that boy couldn't say enough 
for him." 

RICHARD NIXON. Truman was es- 
pecially incensed by Nixon's attacks 
years before on the character of Gen- 
eral Marshall, a man whom the former 
President venerated. Admitting his ha- 
tred of Nixon, Truman said: “Nixon is 
a shifty-eyed goddamn liar, and the peo- 
ple know it. I can't figure out how he 
came so close to getting elected in 1960." 
Later Truman noted: “They say Nixon 
has changed, but they'll have to prove 
it to me. Where that fella is concerned, 
you might say I’m from Missouri.” 
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T A penny saved is two pence clear k 
A pin a day is a groat a year 
— Benjamin Franklin 


There was a time when Poor Richard ’5 Almanac pn str se i 
et children. No longer. The apostle of thrift now seems H rig "E i- 
d Josopher for modern Du MEM can ae see Ben peering 
I is bifocals and croaking, “I told you so. 
Eo But few listened. In his own day he was ae 
-out by the view of America as extended Genesis, a E ae 
try where colonists obeyed the biblical injunction ue e fruitfu 
and multiply and subdue the earth. In the following century came 
the boisterous faith in expansion—the push westward, the prom- 
ise of the industrial revolution and, always, the unrestricted faith 
in the marketplace. The creative intellect became intoxicated with 
3 progress. Henry Adams squinted and foresaw a new American, 
ld: *the child of incalculable coal power, chemical power, electrical 
power and radiating energy ... a sort of God compared with any 
former creature of nature." 
i But by the close of the century, Econo- 
1 mist Thorstein Veblen could already indict 
i those gods for both conspicuous consumption 


d of valuable goods" and, more significantly, 
n “conspicuous wastefulness.” In the Twentieth 
Mi Century, consumption and waste seemed wed- 
M ded, the nuptials attended by such as Thomas 
Edison and Henry Ford, whose profligate in- 
ventions spurred cheap consumption. Even the 
Great Depression could not shake the habits 
TH of acquisition. F.D.R.’s reference to “the more 
Jl | abundant life” was too enticing to examine. 
| So were the now forgotten promises of the 
i Fair Deal, the New Frontier and the Great 
{ Society. 

|| For the U.S., unbounded growth came to 

1 


be an ethic. The doctrine of bigness was un- 
derstandable, given the size and vigor of the 
country. No administration could believe that 
T America the Bountiful had any economic con- 

Hi fines. No administration was ever able to fore- 
a stall the time when energies would be insuf- 
ficient to support the burgeoning nation. Governments have not 
j only missed the handwriting on the wall; they have scarcely been 
| able to detect the wall. Former Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall recently put the dilemma in concrete terms: “Treasury Sec- 
retary George Shultz asserted that we would have to crank up a 
‘crash plan’ to develop our own resources to ‘cool the swagger of 
the Arab nations.’ Yet it is we whoare the swaggerers—and the en- 
1 ergy pigs as well. We are consuming nearly one-third of the world's 
1L petroleum even though we have only a dwindling 9% of the world's 


oil reserves. This is the situation that sets the stage for a painful, 
Overdue comeuppance.” 


LJ 
Enc comeuppance is now at hand. Oil and gasoline rationing 
Wh 1n some form are virtually certain. For the first time since World 


Nature in the next; the earth itself 


Those limitations have yet to be confr i 
h 1 J be: onted. Power 
American mind, remains a mysterious and endless E tan 
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The (Possible) Blessings of Doing Without 


BEN FRANKLIN stopped. That stoppage promises 10 
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Modern society’s terrible dependence à 
has never been seriously regarde d. The electricity 
blackout of 1965 might have served gs e Norte sr 
aise; instead it was clucked over, dishes Om} a at A 
U.S. energy economy plunged on hee die then ili i 
come, as Udall observes, “bloated and Sly until toja S 
third of the energy we use now is wasted „Profligate, m. 
And energy is not the only commodit i Ry 


chandise is deliberately given a short life. p, Hat is WI 
as : €; the wh Waste M 
and services, from automobiles to zina’; Ole ranpa cf If A 
Zine, is consider ed i 
| ce 


OD, 
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The ancient adage “use it up, make ; : 
been replaced by the modern Amen Wear it o BS 
more where that came from." Credo; “Theres D 
u b 
And now, abruptly, the plenty has stop 
privation is jolting, and the consequences 
would take Dr. Pangloss himself to be cheerful 
even a professional ironist can find some illu 
CULVER PICTURES ET and political bro 
` Ss Orced consumers to d 1 H 
dented—to consider tOO pu nm 
past generations found impossible Te | 
future and see it whole demands the ae 
tation of unpalatable facts. Adi BORTAGES/ 
America is not omnipotent: no coun 
erful enough to claim total independen 0 
„society has been living in a fiction of nis ] 
ity without responsibility, Once these x In 
knowledged, other truths become me! 
Public utilities, for example, can no loy With ca! 
called upon to produce ever larger supef ied tt 
power on demand. The appetite for eleif Alantic 
for extra heat and light and air conditiejalte Persia 
has to be scaled down to reality. Autonigaie, Nor 
with insatiable engines can no longer ca S prts. I 
to be built. The whole chain of comms hl their 
products and energies cannot contine? Mu 
treated as happily disposable. Waste, preg.” P ener 


A ing has DD We the 
cy, squandering of everything bt) sates 


ts. It means more Ù als to th 
mode of then supp 
1d acknoweley*S expect 
qty of a news tt [86 or | 
liat the n 
fis and fa 


Ped. The prog 
are still j 


ined kA 


Wnout, The crs 


economy new buffe 

new way of consumption; it requires a new 
Does it also mean an end to what the wor 
the good life? Does it imply the blankness an 
tan state? Hardly. Even the alarmists have ng r 
j 


to Puritan self-denial. America, even under t 4 ii 
sure, remains a singularly capacious land. Itsa 
population with necessities—and even luxurie 
cannot retain that capacity without a more T ea pilo jot 
sumers—a society that accepts its new r8 t based 0l - 
habits; recognizing that the good life is NO «aiid 
Doubtless, the American faith in technology ^. dopo 
sources of energy will be found. But science e peopl jen ps 
technology alone; it needs all the help fr om a 
Until now, “Power to the People” Was ads 
the American future is literally in its N70 
rest upon ignition keys, electric switches, P 
will America’s citizens react? They 
they have always done: spend and a 
they could acknowledge that the forgotten ica 
Enim preached, is not against the 
within it. cient i 
__ The choice is clear; there seems to bes an 
ican society to make its choice. True, i so is tbe 
tions are unpleasant to contemplate. Bus ity: 
America Deserta burned dry by its own: am 
cision is, it cannot be wholly judged at UP ie 
terity to record whether the epoch of imer : 
catastrophic status quo or a period of grac“ 
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“ime of Learning to Live with Less 


nce these ari 
Xécome mati var à 
can no lgay with cargo, low-riding oil tank- 


larger susp teked through the windblown 
tite for eluf Alantic last week on their way 
| air condis fae Persian Gulf to Philadelphia, 
lity. Automate, Norfolk, New York and oth- 
io Jonger fS ports. In a week or so, they will 
1 of commit’? à their destinations—and the 
ot continet: enter a sterner, more painful 
; Waste, pri df energy shortages. These huge 
hing has € 3wrethe last to be loaded before 
mises to gts") states blocked all petroleum 
ans more EFF to the U.S. in retaliation for 
node of wefan support of Israel. The Arab 
acknowlėdé le pected to diminish by a dis- 
jityofa nens ki "or more the minimum flow 
alled En ji E nation needs to run its in- 
most e p 3 farms, heat and light its 
lity to Ph 3 a and offices, and keep its 
ne Sowing S and planes moving; 

tic i Bie eO this threat, President 
Tii. € an appearance on na- 


ibility 0 A eleyie: 
ed ds. “eVision on Sunday night. He 


to Orde 
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M Seg 
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M turli Out of all unneces- 
bo Olg fi ae The U.S. this win- 
£. Not only will many 
na they wish, but they 
out of using as much 

Sy might desire. 
Rogers Morton 
heavy residual 


E 
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ary. Charles J. DiBona, the Deputy Di- 
rector of Enefgy Policy, warns that the 
heavily industrialized Northeast, which 
uses a great ‘deal more Arab oil than 
the rest of the country, could wind up 
trying to make do with only half of its 
normal supply. of home heating oil and 
struggling through electric brownouts 
and blackouts. 

In fact, energy will remain scarce 
even if the Arabs relax their embargo. 
John A. Love, President Nixon’s ener- 
gy chief, predicts that it will be three to 
five years at best before world oil pro- 
duction and refinery capacity is in- 
creased enough to again bring energy 
supplies abreast of demand. The short- 
age, he said last week, will bring about 
“a change of approach to our life-style 
and economy,” and the nation can no 
longer continue doubling its demand for 
energy every ten or twelve years. . 

‘Cars Slow. Unprepared Americans 
—as well as Europeans, Japanese and 
other peoples—thus have to face up to 
the flinty prospect of learning to live 
with less energy and paying more for it. 
Last week the Labor Department an- 
nounced that living costs jumped in Oc- 
tober at an annual rate of 9.6%, largely 
because of the rising cost of fuel. The 
fuel crisis threatens to reduce consumer 
spending, cut next year's expected real 
economic growth by one percentage 
point or more, raise unemployment by 
a percentage point or so, and lead the na- 


tion closer to a recession. ; 

Reflecting the growing worries of 
Americans, the stock market fell more 
than 46 points in last week's first two 


trading days, the worst back-to-back 
plunge since 1929. The market was 
probably overreacting, and it is badly 
oversold. Indeed, it rallied a bitat week’s 
end, but the Dow Jones Industrials 
closed the week at 854—down 133 
points in the past three weeks. Shares 
of General Motors reached a twelve- 
year low because gasoline shortages and 
price boosts will slow down car sales and 
lead to a shift away from the biggest, 
highest-profit cars. Shares of Walt Dis: 
ney Productions, McDonald's and other 
companies that depend on the motoring 
public were mauled. The anticipation of 
lower consumer spending sent down 
such blue chips as Eastman Kodak, 
Procter & Gamble, Goodyear and Gen- 
eral Foods. 

Beyond its effects on American 
pocketbooks, the energy emergency will 
also change American political life. To 
meet the shortage, the President, the 
Congress and the Governors will be giv- 
en more and more power to regulate pri- 
vate business and the personal lives of 
Americans. 

The growing authority of Govern- 
ment was underscored by the President’s 
new bundle of energy conservation mea- 
sures. Using powers granted him under 
the Eagleton Amendment to the Eco- - 
nomic Stabilization Act, which allows. 
him to allocate fuels to wholesalers an 
distributors, the President ord 
roughly a 20% reduction in the am 
of heating oil that fuel com 
sell to distributors. The Gove 
advise—but still lacks the 
—retailers on how í 
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ited Supply among their customers. Sug- 
et Benet households will be 
cut by as much as 20% depending 20 
the region's average tem peratures; in ad- 
dition a 25% reduction in allotments will 
be asked for factories, stores, offices, 
bowling alleys and the like. The reduc- 
tion in fuel will require that thermostats 
in private homes be turned to aneav- 
erage 68°, and to 64° in offices, stores 
and factory buildings. 

Again using powers granted under 
the Eagleton Amendment, the President 
ordered a 10% reduction from 1972 lev- 
els in the amount of gasoline that sup- 
pliers sell to wholesalers and retailers. 
Station owners will then be left to work 
out their own formulas for limiting the 
amount of gas that they will sell to their 
customers. In this way, the Administra- 
tion aims to reduce private driving by 


te 8 


30%. The President also ordered a sub- 
stantial slash in fuel sold to private and 

ee planes. 

ntil Congress passes the Ener, 

Emergency Bill, which has been A 
proved by the Senate and is now before 
the House, the Administration lacks the 
authority to go much further in decree- 
ne conservation regulations. Nonethe- 
ae the President urged service stations 
ete sell gas from 9 p.m. Saturday 
fas: ete. Sunday, The Administra- 
ER el ped n alone could re- 
quarter. BU ira pne 
In addition, the President asked for 


a nationwide driving speed limit of 50 
miles per hour for cars and 55 miles per 
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THE SUPERTANKER ESSO WILHELMSHAVEN CARRYING ITS VALUABLE CARGO 
Blue chips clobbered, brownouts predicted, and some red ink in the books. 
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hour for trucks and buses. He urged a 
blackout of all ornamental outdoor light- 
ing except for business identification 
lighting. This would reduce energy us- 
age in an amount equal to 30,000 bbls. 
of oil a day and ease the strain on sup- 
plies of dangerously low residual oil used 
by electric power companies. 

The White House is considering ask- 
ing Congress to enact a series of taxes 
that would include a heavy levy on gas- 
oline, an excess use fee on electricity and 
natural gas consumed in homes, offices 
and factories, and an impost on auto en- 
gine horsepower that would wallop the 
big cars hardest. In addition, the Ad- 
ministration is considering putting in a 
national blue law to curtail business 
hours in stores and other businesses, and 
closing national parks to private cars. 

Altogether, 21 Democratic Senators 


SKYFOTOS 


4 


called on the Administration to ‘begin 
gas rationing. That course runs directly. 
counter to the position of Treasury Sec- 
retary George Shultz and other Admin- 
istration free market apostles, who 
would prefer to curb gasoline consump- 
tion by hiking the price at the pump 
through taxes (see story page32). Some 
Administration officials cling to the faint 
hope tar the gasoline crisis can be man- 
aged without rationing or a 40¢-per-gal. 
added tax, but ‘that will deed Len 
well the public responds to less severe 
restraints, 

Nixon’s requests put great pressure 
on the House to pass the Erea Emer- 
gency Bill and allow him to make his en- 
tire program mandatory. 
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Most people tell us we made it — 
in both technical thoroughness 
and efficiency of our personnel. 
Which pleases us, even though we 
believe that, in flying, there’s no 
room for error. That doesn’t stop 
us from being human. We have 
time to listen to your problems, 
whatever they may be. We're 
committed to try everything that 
you get the best flight you ever 
had. Even so, you can’t blame us 
if for us, German efficiency is no 
joke. For your sake. 


Lufthansa 


the more you fly 
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Test armature for routine instrument check 
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Lefthand page: 1. Ref. BA 711.1820. 
Case and bracelet in satin-finishe 
gold, sapphire crystal, 

2. Ref. BA 751.0250. Case 
in yellow gold, sapphire 


3. Ref. BC 711.1827. Case and bracelet 
in white gold, sapphire crystal, blued dial. 
4. Ref. BC 711.1823. Case and bracelet 
in white gold, sapphire crystal, blued dial. 
5. Ref. BA 711.1826. Case and bracelet 
in yellow gold, sapphire crystal. 
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"ROUGH AN EMERALD- CUT CRYSTAL 


SSOFT GLEAM OF OMEGA PRECISIQINÉ 


Jewel 
er i i 
Usiy TY collection brings 


compelling personality; all share a 

common feature: a queen-size crystal 
of sapphire or precious stone, step-cut 
in emerald fashion. The light, playing 


Y tanan : 
"hg Ange of high. 
«> each has its own 


on the beautiful facets of the precious 
stones, kindles the dials with a 
thousand dancing fires. 
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It’s a bit like writing your name on the head of ap F 
roved 0 
We make more tape equipment than anybody else. So while Henry Ford a oli have 
From midget pocket sound recorders to complex video production lines, we like to thin MEN employees 
consoles for TV studios. approved of the way we take hi and courses in! 
Naturally, we try to make as much use of automa- They can enjoy Zen Meditati T ri | 
tion as we can. Tea Ceremony and flower arraga? that these mind- 
But there are times, and the coil-winding stage in Over the years, we've learns evelop as 2 le. 
the manufacture of an HPF* video tape head is one of expanding arts help our people harder they 1? to 
them, when we put our trust in a man instead of a And the more they develop, the M 
machine. develop better products. tarted, theres" 
The slot into which the hair-fine wire needs to be In fact, once you get people $ i 
wound is a weeny 0.4 mm wide. Even Atsuko Imoto's stopping them. in tape reco! orld 
Super-nimble fingers can make only a few hundred That's why so many advances iuding t MM 
coils in a day. technology have come from us. ae studios. ^ 
We may have got the message about automation widest range of video equipment tO 
du from Henry Ford, but We are still listening to Honen home and on the move. 
i Li (a 12th century Zen priest), 


He reminds us that quantity and quality should go Ip 
together. And that the peo Sn S | 


ple who work in it are the i^ 7 N National just sli 


most valuable asset any company has. Lan National, Panasonic and Technics are the b 
/ 


* HPF is a trademark of Matsushita Electric. 
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ORE HER PLASTIC-WRAPPED HOUSE IN MINNESOTA 


‘Tell the people to turn off their electric blankets and cuddle." 


have been registering at the welcome 
stations along the state border. 

The situation is baffling for millions 
of Americans. Says one Massachusetts 
school superintendent: “The energy cri- 
sis is like Watergate. We know some- 
thing is wrong, but we don’t know quite 
what it is.” Still, people are trying to 
cope, not always without incident. When 
hall lights were darkened at Oregon’s 
Blue Mountain Community College, 
men students caused a minor stir at least 
twice by bumbling into the ladies’ room. 
A sign over the elevator in Tallahassee’s 
pollution-control office reads “Is this trip 
necessary? Are you injured or handi- 
capped? If not, the stairs are behind 
you." Now the elevator sitsidle most of. 
the day. Columbia, S.C., has done more 
than switch to smaller cars for its of- 
ficials; last week it bought three bicy- 
cles for the city's councilmen to use on 
short trips. 

Mrs. Alfred Pauly of Belle Plaine, 
Minn., has found a way to retain heat 
in her concrete-block home; she 
wrapped it in transparent plastic, like a 
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sandwich. Joe Conforte, proprietor of a 
licensed house of prostitution outside 
Reno, turned the reception-room ther- 
mostats down from 75° to 68° and or- 
dered his 30 girls to wear pantsuits and 
gowns instead of bikinis. Seattle City 
Light Co., which is conducting a con- 
servation drive among its customers, got 
some advice from a nursing-home res- 
ident in her 90s: “Tell the people to turn 
off their electric blankets and cuddle. 
It's a lot more fun." 

Business Hurt. Last week, as the 
popularity of big cars skidded, General 
Motors took an extraordinary step. It or- 
dered 16 of its assembly plants in the 
U.S. and Canada to shut down for the 
week beginning Dec. 17 to cut sched- 
uled production by 79,000 cars, mainly 
large and intermediate models. It was 
the first time that G.M. has closed plants 
to reduce production since February 
1970, when car sales were slumping bad- 
ly. Normally G.M. turns out 120,000 to 
130,000 units a week. 

The market for large used cars is 
softening. Jerrold M. Axelrod, president 
of California's Southwest Leasing Corp., 
reports that wholesale prices of used 
Cadillacs and other large models have 
dropped as much as 25% in recent weeks 
while prices of small used foreign cars 
and U.S. compacts have risen nearly 
20%. G.M. and Ford are converting 
some assembly plants to the manufac- 
ture of smaller cars, and Chrysler is in- 
creasing its production of economical 
six-cylinder engines. 

Heavy bunkering fuel for ships is 
rapidly evaporating, and the world's 
ocean-borne traffic is headed for trou- 
ble. There could well be severe delays 
in delivery of cargoes as diverse as phos- 
phate, zinc, chemicals, wheat and cof- 
fee. Ships unable to get fuel are laid up 
in ports from Hamburg to Singapore. 
The shortages have developed because 
of the Arabs' reduction of oil shipments 
to Europe, where most of the “C” grade 
bunkering fuel is refined. On top of that, 
electrical generating companies, which 
use the same type of oil, have been sto 
piling it as a hedge against sho: 

Most of the big oil compani 
to weather the crisis much be 
their customers. The con 
a kind of no man’s 
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WHITE HOUSE ENERGY CHIEF JOHN LOVE 
Facing flinty prospects. 


Arabs and the oil consumers, and their 
interests are divided between preserving 
their sources of supply at all costs and 
at the same time profitably satisfying 
their customers’ needs. All of the oil 
firms have an enormous stake in the cur- 
rent crisis, particularly the international 
giants known as the Seven Sisters: 
Exxon, Royal Dutch/Shell, British Pe- 
troleum, Texaco, Mobil, Standard Oil of 
California (Chevron) and Gulf Oil. 

Arab Takeovers. For years they 
were the absolute monarchs of the pe- 
troleum business, holding undisputed 
sway over their rich empires from Tex- 
as to Abu Dhabi and tightly controlling 
every phase of their global operations 
from wellhead to gas pump. In recent 
years, however, many oil-rich Arab na- 
tions have grown increasingly sophisti- 
cated and have moved to get a biggér 
piece of the profits from their resourc- 
es. They have taken over the decision 
making on how much oil will be pumped 
and how much it will cost. Some coun- 
tries, like Algeria, Libya, Iraq and Iran, 
which is not part of the Arab bloc, have 
gained controlling interest in the local 
subsidiaries of foreign firms. 

That trend was markedly acceler- 
ated last week when Saudi Arabia de- 
manded immediate controlling interest 
of “more than” 51% in the mammoth 
Arabian American Oil Co. Aramco is 
owned jointly by Exxon (22.5%), Stan- 
dard of California (22.5%), Texaco 
(22.5%), Mobil (7.5%), and the Saudi 
Arabian government, which only last 
January squeezed out 25% “participa- 
tion” that it will pay for in cash. 

Aramco is believed to have the high- 
est profit margin of any oil firm in the 

world. Its known oil reserves of 90.1 bil- 
lion bbl. are more than twice as large 
as those in the entire U.S. Before the 
Arab oil cutback, the company’s wells 
pumped 8.3 million bbl. a day, a total un- 
matched by any other company. The 

Saudis are almost certain to offer a rel- 
atively low, take-it-or-leave-it price for 

their increased share of Aramco’s bil 
lion-dollar holdings. Because they Have 

no choice, the U.S. Corporations are re- 
signed to taking whatever they can get 
for their property. One all but inevita- 
ble consequence of the Saudis’ action 
will be to prompt similar takeovers of 
30 
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Whispers about retaliation against the 
Arabs have been heard since the begin- 
ning of the oil boycott, and last week 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
voiced them out loud. In a press con- 
ference, he warned that if the embargo 
continues “unreasonably and indefinite- 
ly, the U.S. will have to consider what 
countermeasures it will take." Saudi 
Arabia's Oil Minister Ahmed Zaki 
Yamani promptly replied that the Ar- 
abs might then cut oil production by 
80% rather than just 25%, and destroy 
the economies of Europe and Japan. 

There are indeed countermeasures 
available to the U.S., but they are likely 
to prove either ineffective or disastrously 
risky. They fall into three classes: 

ECONOMIC. The U.S. could stop ex- 
porting to the Arab countries the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of food and 
manufactured goods, such as autos and 
refrigerators, that the Arabs buy each 
year. That, however, would be totally 
ineffective unless the U.S. could per- 
suade its European allies to join in the 
boycott. Otherwise, the Arabs could eas- 
ily buy all the manufactured goods they 
need from Italy, France; Yugoslavia and 
other European countries. Right now 
the Europeans are so disunited and so 
eager to curry favor with the Arabs 
that they are talking about retaliation 
not against the Arabs but against one 
another. A concerted Western boycott 
on manufactured goods would hurt the 
Arabs, but the West needs Arab oil 
more than the pre-industrial Arab states 
need modern manufactures. As for food, 
Agriculture Secretary Earl Butz pointed 
out last week that the Arabs could read- 
ily replace U.S. grain with grain bought 
from the Soviet Union, which has en- 
joyed a record harvest this year. 

The U.S. could try to freeze Arab 
oil money; about half of the $7 billion 
that Saudi Arabia and Kuwait have on 
deposit in the West is in U.S. banks. 
But much of that is held by European 
branches ‘of the American institutions 
—and the Swiss government, for exam- 


ple, is unlikely to permit Swiss branch- ' 


es of U.S. banks to block Arab funds. 
Moreover, unless the freeze was accom- 
plished almost instantaneously, the 
Arabs could sell their threatened dol- 
lars for gold or other currencies, destroy- 
ing the strength that the dollar has 
only lately begun to regain after two 
devaluations and a long siege of 
selling. 

. POLITICAL. The U.S. could withdraw 
its military mission from Saudi Arabia, 
possibly troubling King Feisal, who has 
running difficulties with the Iraqis and 
South Yemenis, but the French would 
be happy to send a military mission as 
a replacement. The U.S. could also re- 
fuse to sell Saudi Arabia some 30 Phan- 
tom jets itihas been dickering for. That 


_ would only confirm an apparent Saudi 
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from a further 5% cutback planned for 
December. West Germany sent envoys 
to Saudi Arabia in search of an arrange- 
ment that would allow oil destined for 
Germany to pass through embargoed 
Dutch ports. Other governments are 
preparing to ask for their own private 
deals when Saudi Arabia’s Oil Minister 
Ahmed Zaki Yamani swings through 
major European capitals next week. Re- 
ports are circulating in Europe, howev- 
er, that the Arabs are allowing inter- 
national oil companies to beat the 
boycott, at least partially. The compa- 
nies are said to be taking Indonesian, 
Venezuelan and Nigerian oil that is des- 
tined for Canada and other nonembar- 
goed countries and diverting it to Dutch 
refineries. To make up the difference, 
the firms are shipping extra amounts of 
Arab oil to their refineries in nonem- 
bargoed nations. 

Despite Arab efforts to reward 
friends and penalize enemies, nearly ev- 
ery industrialized nation is suffering. 
Even friendly France is getting 5% less 
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restaurants and even television stations. 


oil than last year because the Arabs have 
not only slapped embargoes on some na- 
tions but cut overall production as well. 
Britain, which is also on the Arabs' priv- 
ileged list, is receiving 15% less oil than 
in 1972. Sunday driving bans have 
spread across the Continent from Co- 
penhagen to Calabria. The Italian gov- 
ernment last week adopted emergency 
measures that forbid the sale of gaso- 
line in jerry cans (to discourage wide- 
spread hoarding), put curfews on stores, 
restaurants, theaters and even television 
stations, and limit drivers on the auto- 
strade to a rather un-Italian 75 m.p.h. 
Auto sales in West Germany are down 
30% from last year's rate. Happily, there 
has also been a decline in accidents. 

No nation has been hit harder than 
Japan, which imports nearly 100% of 
its oil, including 4396 from Arab nations. 
Kowtowing to Arab demands, the Jap- 
anese cabinet last week called on Israel 
to withdraw from Arab territories that 
were occupied during the 1967 war, and 
threatened to reconsider its relations 
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with Israel on the basis of "future de- 
velopments." By government edict, NOE 
lights are being turned off earlier along 
Tokyos gaudy Ginza and the main 
streets of many other cities, store hours 
have been reduced and TV broadcasting 
curtailed. Japanese economists, many of 
whom had been predicting at least a 
10% expansion for 1974, now say that 
the energy crisis will lead to zero eco- 
nomic growth in the next few months. 

Among Japanese consumers, many 
of whom recall the severe shortages of 
the war, the “oil shokku” has also in- 
stilled an edginess bordering on hyste- 
ria. A casual remark by one shopper to 
another in Yokkaichi to the effect that 
oil and electricity were needed in the 
sugar-refining industry touched off a 
sugar-buying panic that spread across 
the whole country last week. House- 
wives are still trying to lay in supplies 
of toilet paper after a rumor spread 
about a forthcoming dearth of that sta- 
ple. A woman was trampled to death in 
a toilet-paper stampede in Osaka. 

Visible Targets. If the Arabs per- 
sist in their embargo, the emergency will 
bite Americans deeply in a month or 
so. Old routines in work and play will 
be disrupted, traveling will become a 
chore and the novelty of spartan indoor 
temperatures and reduced lighting will 
wear thin. Then the public will prob- 
ably begin a search for scapegoats. The 
Administration will be high on every- 
one’s list for its failure to foresee and pre- 
pare for the crisis. Oil companies will 
be another target of criticism, because 
they are so visible and profitable, and 
calls will rise for increased Government 
regulation of the industry. 

As resentment against the Arabs ris- 
es, there will be swelling demands for 
countermeasures. The U.S. commitment 
to Israel also will be sorely tested, as 
the State Department’s large pro-Arab 
contingent, the oil companies and oth- 
ers push for a policy more congenial to 
the sheiks. Says Professor William Grif- 
fith, a Middle East specialist at M.LT.: 
"People are not going to urge that we 
abandon Israel. But you'll hear more and 
more statements to the effect that the 
U.S. should moderate its Middle East 
policy and should pressure Israel to 
abandon the conquered territories." 

In the meantime, the Administra- 
tion still faces some tough decisions. 
Even if the White House moved tomor- 
IOW to adopt rationing, it would take 
an estimated three to four months to set 
a nationwide program in motion. If tax- 
es are to be used to cut energy demand, 

the White House will have to begin 
quickly to sell that idea to openly re- 
luctant members of Congress. President 
Nixon's belated switch away from vo- 
luntarism toward executive action isa 
Welcome start in curbing consumption. 
The question is whether the Govern- 
ments efforts are timely and t 

; : tough 
enough to give the nation at least an 
even chance of getting through the win- 


ter without a severe economic setback gallons per week. That would permit the 
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Rationing, lax—or White Markey 


Some time around Christmas, President 
Nixon will have to make a decision that 
he would dearly love to avoid. His ad- 
visers calculate that America’s motorists 
must cut gasoline use no less than 30% 
by mid-February if supply is to come 
anywhere near meeting demand—espe- 
cially since the Government is now 
pressing refineries to shift some output 
from gasoline into heating oil. In the 
next few weeks, it should become clear 
whether the President’s call for a lower 
nationwide speed limit, the ban on Sun- 
day gasoline sales and inevitable price 
hikes will do the job. In the event that 
they will not, the President must choose 
between rationing, or taxing gas so heav- 
ily that the ordinary motorist cannot buy 
as much as he wants, or some combi- 
nation of the two. The choice is ago- 
nizing, and it has to be made quickly in 
order to get the bureaucratic machinery 
in place for rationing or the legislative 
approval for taxing. 

‘The arguments for rationing are 
simple. It would enable the Government 
to regulate consumption fairly precisely 
by printing ration coupons for, say, only 
1.4 billion gal. per week; no more could 
be legally sold. (Actually, cards similar 
to credit cards might be used instead.) 
More important, under rationing the 
Government would at least attempt to 
dole out supplies on the basis of the need 
to drive, rather than ability to pay. The 
rich could not buy up all the gasoline, 
and the poor would be a: sured of some 
fuel. Even the most vocal advocates, 
however, concede that rationing has 
flaws. Banker David Rockefeller, for ex- 
ample, supports it as “the most equita- 


_ ble” method of sharing the hardship, but 


adds that “rationing is a very unappe- 
izing and inefficient and undesirable 
kind of thing." . 

Presumably, rationing would work 
somewhat as it did in World War Il. 
There would be a basic allowance, cur- 
rently pegged by planners at around ten 
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safer nuclear power plants 
methods of easing the energy diss oiher 

Alas, this kind of plan would also 
reduce consumer purchasing power 
enough to cause a possibly shattering re- 
cession—to sa thin 

7 y nothing of the brutal 
penalty it would levy on a poorly paid 
night hospital attendant who had to 
drive to her job because DO buses ran 
when her shift began. Fellner and other 
advocates concede that the Government 
would have to quickly refund most of 
the money, especially to the poor. This 
would probably require a Tejiggering of 
Income tax withholding rates that would 
present administrative complexities of 
its own. 

The plan would raise living costs and 
funnel gasoline to those who could most 
easily afford it, rather than to the peo- 
ple who needed it most. For these rea- 
sons, Washington Democrat Henry 
Jackson, the Senate’s leading champion 
of emergency energy legislation, insists 
that Congress would defeat any such tax 
plan by a lopsided vote. 

A third idea is to make gasoline 
more expensive by lifting price controls 
and letting the price rise as high as the 
traffic would bear. That idea is support- 
ed by free-market advocates but has no 
serious support within the Government. 
It would be as unwieldy and inequita- 
ble as the tax plan—and would chan- 
nel gargantuan added revenues not to 
the Government but to gas-station own- 
ers and oil companies. 

Happily, though, the choice is not 
strictly either/or. Some combinations of 
rationing and free markets are possible, 
intriguing and likely. One ingenious idea 
gaining some Government attention is 
to add to rationing what would amount 
to'a federally operated black market (or 
“white market” as planners call it). Ra- 
tion coupons would be issued in rough- 
ly equal amounts to everyone holding a 
driver’s license, but they could be trans- 
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ferred, unlike World War II coupons. 
The Government would allow people 
who use mass transit rather than their 
Cars to sell their coupons for cash. The 
rich and those who badly needed to drive 
could buy those coupons, possibly 
through official exchanges, if they were 
willing to pay the price. 

Washington could still regulate 
tightly the total amount of gasoline con- 
sumed. Drivers would be assured of a 
basic supply, and they could freely 
choose how much more they wanted. 
Under one version of this plan, market- 
able coupons would be issued not just to 
drivers but to anyone who had a Social 
Security number; this method could ac- 
complish a redistribution of income 
from rich to poor that even George Mc- 
Govern might approve. But there might 
still be a true black market alongside 
the white one. Counterfeiting of coupons 
might still be profitable if the resale sup- 
ply of legitimate coupons was tight and 
prices sky-high. 

Social Cost. A less fanciful propos- 
al would meld rationing and taxes. 
Every driver might get a card entitling 
him to purchase a stated, small ration 
and pay the current gasoline taxes. If 
he bought additional gallons, the Goy- 
ernment would tax him heavily at the 
pump. Everyone would be assured of a 
basic supply, but people who needed or 
wanted more could buy it, and the Gov- 
ernment would collect additional reve- 
nue. Prices would rise, too, under this 
plan—or indeed any plan. 

Neither the white market nor the ra- 
tioning-plus-taxes plan is perfect. Both 
would preserve freedom of choice at the 
social cost of basing access to the gas 
pump at least partly on income. But giv- 
en the nightmare complexities of war- 
type rationing and the inequities of 
limiting driving solely by taxation or 
higher prices, one or the other seems 
worth a try. 
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It has not been long since Superpa- 
triot John Wayne, 66, recorded a pep talk 
for his countrymen called America, Why 
I Love Her. Among the numbers was 
The Good Things, à panegyric to the 
mundane virtues of American life: *A 
fireman who climbs a tree and sets a lit- 
tle kitten free,” and, of course, the “men 
who love their wives.” It turns out that 
Wayne’s memory of the good things is 
faulty. His third wife Pilar, 45, will not, 
after all, be the girl with whom he rides 
into the sunset, because after 19 years 
of marriage and three children, the 
Waynes have split up. 
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It was just a small family celebra- 
tion. Caroline Kennedy, home for 
Thanksgiving, was due to turn 16 on 
Nov. 27, and her brother John was 13 
on Nov. 25. Together they shared a qui- 
et party before Caroline returned to her 
boarding school in Concord, Mass. For 
Caroline, the 27th also marks a chang- 
ing of the guard. Congress provided Se- 
cret Service surveillance only until her 
16th birthday, but her mother, Mrs. Ar- 
istotle Onassis, says that Caroline “will 
always have ample protection." 

a 

His catnip-to-the-ladies’ perfor- 
mance as Henry Higgins in My Fair 
Lady suggested that a middle-aged pro- 
fessor could have sex appeal. So it was 
only fitting that the profession should 
finally award Rex Harrison, 65, an ac- 
ademic degree, a Doctorate of Humane 
Letters from Boston University. But Rex 
is not the only performer-scholar in the 
family. In London, Granddaughter 
Cathy Harrison, 14, is piling up theat- 
rical credits even as she studies for 
school exams. Cathy has appeared in 
two movies, including Robert Altman’s 
Images, and in a TV drama series. Now, 
she says, “I’d like to do a play.” Father 
Noel Harrison, himself an actor, is en- 
couraging. And Grandfather Rex, foun- 
der of yet another British theatrical dy- 
nasty, says, “I am delighted.” 

LI 

“Tt calls up the image of Manhattan 
with two vertical wave patterns, mak- 
ing one think of the Hudson and East 
Rivers, while the varied vertical projec- 
tions in between evoke the silhouetted 
figures of the Manhattan scape.” So said 
brilliant, Kiev-born Louise Nevelson, 73, 
doyenne of American sculptors, as she 
supervised the assembling of her splen- 
did gift to the city in which she has lived 
for 53 years: Night Presence IV, a 22\4- 
ft.-high, 4/5-ton rusty steel abstraction. 
Wearing a long, chinchilla-trimmed or- 
ange paisley coat, velvet jockey cap and 
sturdy black lace-ups, Nevelson was a 
little doubtful about the location of her 
work among the luxury apartment hous- 
es of upper Park Avenue. Some passers- 
by agreed with her; though not for the 
same reason. "It's hideous!" exclaimed 
a matron only to be overruled byathree- 
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certificates in any of 104 career areas. 
from advertising art to police science to 
diesel or welding technology. Even for 
the 4,000 students in the university- 
transfer program, the focus is on the 
practical. An English course in chil- 
dren’s literature, for example, is “rec- 
ommended for elementary school and 
library science majors.” Says Joseph 
Quagliano, a former Playboy Club man- 
ager who runs Triton’s restaurant-train- 
ing school: “There’s no dabbling here. 
Everyone knows where he’s going.” 

Alert, enthusiastic students and a 
brisk, businesslike atmosphere are part 
of the appeal for Triton’s hard-working 
faculty. There are no academic ranks, 
and all teachers are called “instructor.” 
The emphasis is on teaching, not re- 
search, and only a few of the 834- 
member faculty boast doctorates; many 
are working mechanics, cooks or other 
tradesmen and technicians by day, earn- 
ing a flat $12 an hour in the evening at 
Triton. 

Up to Date. In each career area, 
outside advisory committees help the 
faculty shape programs to keep them up 
to date. The electronics curriculum re- 
cently eliminated study of the vacuum 
tube and now concentrates on transis- 
tors and integrated circuits. When job 
openings slackened in optical technol- 
ogy and civil engineering, Triton 
dropped both courses. Among the new- 
est programs: the training of staff for 
day-care centers. 3 

The faculty prides itself on being 
able to patch up a student's background 
learning. Among the more popular of- 
ferings are remedial courses in basic 
writing and mathematics. “We take low- 
er ability kids, yes,” says Biology Chair- 
man Don Giersch, “but we're able to 
instill confidence in a lot that might have 
bombed out elsewhere right away." Con- 
versely, through the College Level Ex- 
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DIESEL TECHNOLOGY 
No dabblers here. 


amination Program, older students can 
get credit at Triton for learning acquired 
outside the classroom. 

Many legislators and establishment 
educators still treat Triton and its ilk 
like adolescent stepchildren. Although 
Illinois? community colleges enroll more 
than half the students in public higher 
education in the state, they receive only 
13% of the higher-education budget. ^ 
Similar slights are common across thi 
country. Yet for many students who 
pire to being something betwe: 
digger and a nuclear physi 
lic community colleges 
an important void. 
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A Prosecutor General? 


For much of the time, Watergate has 
seemed to bea tangle of crimes in search 
ofa prosecutor. So far, four different per- 
manent and temporary groups—with 
some overlapping lawyers—have suc- 
ceeded to the task of running the over- 
all Washington investigation. Last week 
the Senate was still stirring the mix as 
two bills were reported out of commit- 
tee. One would approve the latest Ad- 
ministration choice, Leon Jaworski; the 
other would authorize the judiciary to 
appoint a special prosecutor. 

The continuing uncertainty swirls 
around one constant: the U.S. system is 
not very thoughtfully set up for dealing 
with misconduct that involves the top 
ranks of an Administration. As a result, 
some legal experts are urging a step be- 
yond the naming of a special prosecu- 
tor for the special case of Watergate. 
They suggest the appointment of a full- 
time, permanent prosecutor who would 
have ongoing authority to deal with cor- 
ruption and wrongdoing by any federal 
officials at any time. 

"Public doubt that official and cam- 
paign misconduct will be prosecuted is 
perhaps the gravest weakness of our po- 
litical system,” says Lloyd Cutler, an in- 
fluential Washington lawyer who has 
taken the lead in pushing the perma- 
nent-prosecutor proposal. The nation, 
he argues, cannot afford to address this 
lack of public confidence only when high 
corruption bappens to come to light. 

Cutler, who previously directed the 
commission on violence under Lyndon 

Johnson and headed a committee on the 
emergency administration of justice fol- 
lowing the 1968 Washington riots, has 
worked out some particulars of what 
might be called the Office of the Public 
Prosecutor General. The P.P.G. would, 
be appointed by the President and con- 


firmed by the Senate for a term of 15 ` 


years; he would be funded by Congress 


and could be dis: 
breach of duty or jo Benen T 
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be limited to investigating and prose- 
cuting “charges involving official mis- 
conduct and campaign law violations” 
by the Administration. California Sen- 
ator Alan Cranston is readying a bill in- 
corporating many of Cutler’s specifics. 
Common Cause’s John Gardner has also 
supported the idea in speeches. 

Red Meat. Watergate aside, special 
prosecutors have appeared in the past 
on federal, state and city levels. Calvin 
Coolidge appointed Republican Owen J. 
Roberts and Democrat Atlee Pomerene 
as joint administrators of the investiga- 
tion of the Harding Administration’s 
Teapot Dome scandal. Twice in the past 
dozen years, Chicago has turned to At- 
torney Barnabas Sears to pursue charg- 
es involving the city’s police force. In 
New York City, Judge Samuel Seabury 
raked and ultimately broke the corrupt 
Roaring Twenties administration of 
Mayor Jimmy Walker; Thomas Dewey 
probed the “politico-criminal alliance" 
that underlay the city’s racketeering in 
the ’30s. 

Now state-appointed Maurice Nad- 
jari is investigating New York City’s 
criminal justice system. Some legal ex- 
perts and politicians have suggested that 
Nadjari’s office, established for an open- 
ended term, be made permanent. They 
argue that time and money are wasted 
when a special office has to be set up to 
handle specific cases of corruption. 

The US. already has a permanent 
scrutineer of sorts for.some kinds of po- 
litical malfeasance. The Comptroller 
General, who ‘heads the General Ac- 
counting Office, is charged by Congress 
with determining whether Government 
programs are being carried out in ac- 
cordance with the law, In fact, new stat- 
utes have ordered Comptroller General 
Elmer Staats to investigate candidate 
compliance with campaign-spending re- 
forms, He is somewhat toothless as a 
watchdog, however, having the power 
only to recommend that the Justice De- 
partment consider prosecution. 

.. Many lawyers are cool toward the 
idea of a permanent prosecutor. Orville 
Schell, president of the New York City 
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continued propagating his doctrine that 
man was on the threshold ofa new phase 
of evolution toward perfection. 

To help-men become " Conscious col- 
laborators" in their evolution, Aurobin- 
do taught his own humanistic version of 
yoga. While traditional yoga disciples 
strive to free the spirit from the body's 
domination, Aurobindo sought to trans- 
form earthly existence by bringing the 
divine down into it. Aurobindo’s vision 
of a “supramental” human conscioys- 
ness has often been compared to Teil- 
hard de Chardin’s hopes for an ever- 
increasing spiritualization of man and 
his world. “I saw them cross the twilight 
of'an age,” Aurobindo wrote in his 
24,000-line epic poem Savitri, “the sun- 
eyed children of a marvelous dawn.” 

Aurobindo died at the age of 78 in 
1950, but the Mother remained vigorous 
into her 90s. In recent years, she super- 
vised the still-unfinished construction of 
a dream of her own: Auroville, a utopian 
international community near Pondi- 
chéry that is planned for 50,000 resi- 
dents. The Sri Aurobindo Society, which 
she founded in 1960 to coordinate the ac- 
tivities of the ashram and Auroville, now 
has centers in 23 countries, including 
eleven in the U.S. 

Some members seemed to hope that 
the Mother had so infused herself with 
the divine that she had achieved the gift 
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the ministry. to marry, or simply as the 
impresarios of weekly bingo games. 

To elevate the priests’ public image, 
New York's Terence Cardinal Cooke 
last week launched a $100,000 ad cam- 
paign under the eye-catching slogan THE 
NEW YORK PRIEST. GOD KNOWS WHAT 
HE DOES FOR A LIVING. Sample head- 
line: FATHER JOHN O'LEARY. IF HE'S 
NOT IN CHURCH, HES PROBABLY IN 
JAIL. As it turns out, O'Leary is a chap- 
lain at the Manhattan House of Deten- 
tion, the infamous Tombs. Other ads 
show a black priest who runs a com- 
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that Aurobindo predicted for the spiritu- 
alized beings of the future: bodily im- 
mortality. Even as Mira grew feeble dur- 
ing the past year, fervent followers 
argued that she was regenerating her ag- 
ing cells. But Aurobindo had been pre- 
pared for her death. When his tomb was 
being built, he ordered an extra vault for 
Mira, next to his own. Last week the 
Mother finally joined him. 


munity center in Harlem, and a mon- 
signor in Peekskill, N.Y., whose most 
important job, during a twelve-hour 
working day, “is to celebrate the Mass.” 

In all, five different ads will appear 
over the next 13 weeks in selected New 
York metropolitan newspapers and re- 
gional editions of national magazines. 
Financed by special donations and cre- 
ated largely by volunteer talent, the 
campaign also amounts to a soft-sell for 
priestly vocations. For anyone interested 
in becoming a priest, the ads carry a spe- 
cial New York City telephone number, 
774-3787, which, of course, can also be 
dialed: P-R-I-E-S-T-S. 
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father John O'Leary: 


ifhe’s not in church. hes 
probably in jail. 
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: with the disclaimer that they still 
The Great Slap Flap thought the BUE 
j oi lled it “one of recalling Eaton's emonstration, Zim- 
the Ee s aed stories about merman filed a story ee Jounal for 
President Nixon to date.” As apily as the issue of Monday. Co ; Saying 
any, that hyperbole summed up thehy- that Nixon had eae y E the 
pertense relations that now exist be- man’s face. In a story for the St. Louis 
tween a suspicious press and a defen- Post-Dispatch, James porn quoted 
sive President. Some White House from the pool account but a ded a de- 
reporters thought that there was too lit- tail that he had per sonally learned from 
tle substance in the “terrifying” story Cooney and Eaton: “Reporters heard 
—Nixon’s “slapping” of a citizen at Mc- themansayit wasa hard slap. 
Coy Air Force Base near Orlando, Fla. The Deakin and Zimmerman arti- 
— to merit any attention at all. Yet pub- cles drew furious denials from Deputy 
lication of accounts by some papers, plus Press Secretary Gerald Warren, who 
an angry White House counterblast that called their pieces examples of ‘irre- 
forced still more coverage, blew the in- sponsible and twisted accounts which 
cident into one of the strangest press sto- have been circulated in recent months.” 
ries of a strange year. The White House perhaps had grounds 
It began when the President decid- to complain, but its attempt to use the 
story as a means to discredit gen- 
eral press criticism seemed heavy- 
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handed to most newsmen. Extras (SEATED) Lit Tea Try 2000 
The man involved in the inci- Y Precautions, Decem 
dent was finally located: Air Force nightgown and housecoat. w. gher nam 
Master Sergeant Edward Kleizo, from her home, thrown d Was aya girl! 
50, who, immediately after the concrete stairs, handcuffed af is no He 
event, had told Eaton "the Presi- bored with obscenities by a K p. ug 
dent slapped me." But he gave CBS geant who claimed that she hady P Hn 


a slightly different version two her dog to attack him Duringat 
days afterward. What Nixon had ‘sidewalk fracas, a pregnant woms 
actually asked, Kleizo recalled, pounded about the abdomen bife\chael 
was “something like, ‘Are you the — trolman; although the woman tai} *T was 
boy's grandmother or grandfa- other normal children, the infib: never ir 
ther? "—a more understandable after that beating has a droopit)ty Pentho 
slip of the tongue than the total lid, a bone protruding from hiscts§ | would n 
' confusion of gender reported orig- a congenital heart defect i since I ci 
inally. “Then,” Kleizo continued, Fearful Victims. The exp frantic mag 
“he looked back and tapped me proposed by Investigative Ray Which is c 
affectionately on the cheek, sort of George Bliss, 55, whose mE receiv 
like putting shaving lotion on." team won a Pulitzer Prize las Yel in Hug) 

Had some reporters ballooned a series on voting fraud Like ap archrival: 
a friendly gesture into a minor er Chicago newsmen, he had bij S Pentho 
ed to greet well-wishers after his tele- tempest? Deakin’s boss, Post-Dispatch ing of police brutality for y& Eel Playbo 
vised news conference at Disney World. Washington Bureau Chief Richard spring, Bliss became | 
Watched by two pool reporters—Wil- Dudman, denied it: “That was uncom- many accusations coming re 
liam J. Eaton of the Chicago Daily News mon behavior on the part of the Presi- were true. He also suspect al 
and Matthew Cooney of Westinghouse dent, and it therefore should be report- violence was not, 
Broadcasting Co.—Nixon came to a ed.” But since the original eyewitness Tribune City Editor 
man and a young boy in the airport . reporting had been uncommonly ambiv- that the subject deser 
crowd. As Eaton and Cooney later told alent, some doubt remained as to just tion and assigned a 
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it, Nixon asked the man whether he was what had happened. orters: Pamela "en crga 
the boy's “mother or grandmother." Ap- i social worker with eo Y e 
parently puzzled, the man replied, *Nei- ere . on the Trib; WIE ey siti 
ther.” Peering fora closer look, the Pres. POlicing Chicago Cops dite man for mot OOM Ms 
ident replied, “Of course not," and gave When a grand jury indicted three the 77 ib; an o hi / 
phat Eaton and Cooney described as"a ^ Chicago policemen last week for assaults black reporter vais 1 
aep tothe man’s face, — on civilians, not a peep of protest per only a few fer magari yi 
s Rer reporter felt at the timethat emerged from the Chicago Tribune, a with U.P.. and t to work ^ sep 
© incident deserved mention in the longtime champion ofthe city's 13,000 . The team "i ely gent i R 


Summary of presidential activities that men in blue. Reason: the Trib’s own re- and was imme d ( 
peak = peel reporters, were to prepare porting had prompted the indictments, the files of the poli m | 
ton, Wm te House press corps. as well as continuing investigations of ternal a 
to Wall Sod ppacanoned the "slap" five other patrolmen. Five months of re- sible fo 
V, imme dieti Reporter Fred lentless digging had produced an eight- plaints. 
a stinging blow to the chown editas part series that is probably the most policemen 
ow to the cheek. Zimmer- i y 
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mania cheek thorough examination of poli itv and other SoU 
AS rumors of eee with Cooney. ever published ina U S. oe d tained hundreds o at 
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The reporters found thej 
month task physically and SLT 
ly exhausting. Emmett George was 
shocked to discover that Tace was re 
atively unimportant in police brutalit ! 
"I found that there are a lot of black of 
ficers Involved. Some of the most sadis- 
tic people were black, and those people 
need to go off the force first.” Zekman 
was so moved by the case of the de- 
formed boy whose mother had been 
beaten during pregnancy that she has ar- 
ranged corrective surgery. The team 
rarely took a weekend off and usually 
worked double shifts. Jones last week 
was sending the four on vacations, 
hoping that their effort to police cops 
will now make the grand jury work 


overtime. 


k; and Marlene and Bob and Helga 


s no Helga but Helga," pants 

i P ecompanying a nude layout 
9n ember Penthouse, "and Hel- 

pur D^ e” While there is demon- 
in the Penthouse pictures, 


dos “I was paid a piddling fee, and 
en, the infit never informed that I was to be 
as a drop Penthouse. If Michael had told 
g from hischs$ | would never have given permis- 
fect since I consider Penthouse a por- 
3. The expt fanhic magazine." 
stigative Ray Which is odd, because Marlene has 
whose mUciRiy received extensive U.S. uncov- 
Prize last žin Hugh Hefner's Playboy and 
ud, Like miN arhrivals of Publisher Bob Guc- 
he had betes Penthouse, She was featured as 
ity for ye FS Playboy's “Girls of Munich” in 
ne coni E897) an exposure that won her 


oming ffo on Oy’ 
pected i 5 November 1972 cover 


nited to the Em 


and a centerfold spread inside (“Mar- 
lene: The Blonde Angel") Which is 
again odd, because Guccione refuses to 
photograph models for Penthouse who 
have appeared nude elsewhere, He also 
insists that his models give their real 
names for publication. Does he feel he 
was snookered into running pictures of 
a Playboy and Oui veteran, and a false- 
ly named one at that? Says the gallant 
Guccione: “She belongs to the world.” 

And what of Penthouse readers? 
Should they feel snookered by the over- 
heated description of a totally fictitious 
"Helga Schiller"—ostensibly born in 
Bremen, raised by an accountant and 
his actress wife, a "homeless woman at 
home in supertechnology's global vil- 
lage" who, at 21, is toying with the idea 
of a sadomasochistic relationship? Mar- 
lene, 26, is actually a sometime Munich 
actress and the girl friend of one of Ger- 
many's most successful record produc- 
ers, Monty Lüfther. On the other hand, 
have any Penthouse fans actually read 
the “Helga” copy? 


PENTHOUSE UNCOVER GIRL HELGA 


Born. To Yvonne Brathwaite Burke, 
41, vice chairman of the 1972 Demo- 
cratic Convention and first member of 
the House of Representatives to be 
granted maternity leave, and William 
A. Burke, 34, health care consultant: 
their first child, a daughter; in Los An- 
geles. Name: Autumn Roxanne. 
a 
Died. Allan Sherman, 49, whose al- 
bum of folk-song parodies, My Son, the 
Folksinger, was a 1960s comedy hit; of 
emphysema; in Los Angeles. After lean 
years as a TV gagwriter and obscure suc- 
cess as one of the creators of I've Got a 
Secret, Sherman achieved instant star- 
dom with such lyrics as *Do not make 
a stingy sandwich./ Pile the cold cuts 
high./ Customers should see salami/ 
Comin' thro' the rye." 
a 
Died. Jennie Tourel, 63, diminutive, 
Montreal-born soprano star of the Par- 
is Opéra-Comique who fled to the U.S. 
during World War II, dazzled Metro- 
politan Opera audiences with her un- 
usual range (low G to high C) and lin- 
guistic fluency (nine languages) and 
during the 1950s emerged as one of the 
leading vocal recitalists in the U.S.; of 
lung cancer; in Manhattan. 
a 
Died. H.I. (for Haakon Ingolf) 
Romnes, 66, former board chairman of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.; of leukemia; in Sarasota, Fla. 
Dubbed “the Mild Viking” for his Nor- 
wegian parentage and his quiet style of 
leadership, Romnes began his career as 
a phone installer, and as A T & T board 
chairman steered the giant corporation 
from $13 billion in revenues in 1967 to 
$18.4 billion in 1971. 
LI 
Died. Morris Bishop, 80, author of 
elegant light verse and urbane literary 
biographies (Pascal, Petrarch, La 
Rochefoucauld), of a heart attack; in Ith- 
aca, N.Y. Bishop served 24 years as pro- 
fessor of romance literature at Cornell. 
In 1948, he persuaded the university to 
hire his friend Vladimir Nabokov, who 
settled in to write Lolita. 
a 
Died. Sessue Hayakawa, 84, Japa- 
nese-born movie villain of the silent 
screen who in 1958 received an Acad- 
emy Award nomination for his perfor- 
mance as Colonel Saito, the fanatical, 
stony-faced prison-camp commander in 
The Bridge on the River Kwai; of pneu- 
monia; in Tokyo. : 
a 
Died. Arthur J. Morris, 92, who in 
1910 founded Morris Plan banking, th 
prototype of consumer credit; in Norti 
Tarrytown, N.Y. When he saw | 
earners without collateral being: 
bank loans, Morris founded a b 
required only characte 
a job for security and. 
ment in insta im 
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The Ballet Life of a "True Christian” 


By Thanksgiving week, the fall-winter 
season of the New York City Ballet is 
usually proceeding at full steam. This 
year the company planned to be not only 
performing but also celebrating its 25th 
anniversary. Instead, the New York 
State Theater at Lincoln Center, the 
company's Manhattan home, was dark- 
ened by another milestone: for the first 
time in the company's history, the corps 
dancers and soloists were on strike. The 
dancers were angry not so much at man- 
agement as at their fellow performers 
in the orchestra, who were still nego- 
tiating a new contract but were widely 
expected. to strike after the season got 
under way. The dancers were not about 
to be rendered jobless in mid-season. 

Thus the anniversary was a muted 
one, but no less significant for that. Most 
of the dance world honors the company 
as one of America's greatest. home- 
grown cultural products and one of the 
world's finest ballet companies. 

To honor the New York City Ballet 
is, of course, to honor the choreographer 
in whose image the company has been 
made, George Balanchine, But it is also 
to honor a man who last week typically 
chose to remain in the background, yet 
is as responsible as Balanchine for what 
the troupe is today: Lincoln Kirstein. A 
tall, Shambling man who helped Balan- 
chine found the New York City Ballet 
in 1948, Kirstein has, as he puts it, 
patched it together over the years "with 
Band-Aids." He has poured more than 
$1,000,000 of his family fortune into the 
venture and since 1948 has served as 
the company's general director. 

See Sound. The story of the Bal- 
anchine-Kirstein partnership is told by 
a knowledgeable source—Kirstein him- 
self—in an elegant new book called The 
New York City. Ballet (Knopf; $25). It 
boasts more than 450 color and black- 
and-white pictures of the company's 
major performers and performances (see 
photos on this and facing page) Kir- 
Stein’s text is an ingenious juxtaposition 
of imaginary diary entries describing 
key events in his life in ballet—the 
founding of the Balanchine-directed 
School of American Ballet in 1934, for 
example—as they might have seemed 
at the time, and commentary from the 
vantage point of today. The result bril- 
liantly documents what Balanchine 
meant by his ambition “to make audi- 
ences see sound and hear dancing.” It 
also reveals Kirstein the private man. 

The son of a board chairman of 


A photographic sampler of outstanding 
productions created by the New York 
City Ballet company during its first 25 
years includes on this page from top to 
bottom The Cage, Slaughter on Tenth 
Avenue, Firebird, Orpheus. Shown at 
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KIRSTEIN & BALANCHINE AT REHEARSAL 
The red-and-gold disease. 


ing." His methods are as diverse and 
mysterious as those of a master politi- 
cian—which he resembles far more than 
a plumber. He frequently jets off to for- 
eign cities to negotiate future engage- 
ments for the company, and returns 
brimming with enthusiasm for the mu- 
sic and dance of newly visited lands. Bal- 
anchine's Bugaku (1963) was inspired 
in part by Kirstein's infatuation’ with 
Japanese culture. 

Kirstein would not presume to in- 
terfere with Balanchine in artistic mat- 
ters, and he leaves day-to-day office 
problems to General Manager Betty 
Cage. But when he hauls his angular 6- 
ft. 3-in. frame into the building, every- 
body somehow knows he is there. 

He can be kindly to a new dancer 
and diffident with a doorman. Yet the 
presence of this “towering man with a 
frown,” as one company member puts 
it, can be unpredictably explosive. He 
does not suffer fools gladly, which ex- 
plains why there is a small legion known 
as “Kirstein widows"—people he no 
longer talks to. Among them: New 
"York's Governor Nelson Rockefeller, 
whose early artistic interests he nurtured 
but with whom he later had differences. 
Routine fund raising is not his forte, but 
if money is needed for a special ballet 
or other project, he may simply ask “Mr. 
B how much, then go off to get it. 

Balanchine once said of Kirstein: 
Lincolnisa true Christian, even though 
he won't admit it. He gives you money 
and runs away before you can thank 
him." Kirstein simply says: *We don't 
talk very much. He doesn’t express him- 
Self verbally, and I can't dance, so T leave 
it to him. He moves in time and space 
and plasticity. One of us is aestheti 
other political. The politics involves ne 
: polities involves di- 
plomacy, p.r. and money. He is not in- 
terested in that. My pleasure is to make 
it possible for him to do what he wants.” 
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Stark-Raving Bonkers 


GOOD EVENING 
A revue by and with PETER COOK 
and DUDLEY MOORE 


Close to the midseason mark, Broad- 
way has been parched for laughs. Well, 
the drought is over. A comic geyser is 
flooding the Plymouth Theater with hi- 
larity. Two British zanies, Peter Cook 
and Dudley Moore, have released it, and 
these men are stark-raving bonkers, 
Cook, the tall one, has the imperturbable 
aplomb of a tightly furled umbrella. 
Moore, the short one, scurries round like 
a libidinous opossum. Employing liter- 
ate wit and razor-edged satire, the pair 
take off on the Nativity, a homosexual 
Othello, Germaine Greer's theories on 
Women's Lib and the perils of running 
a two-course restaurant on the English 
moors. They make these and other un- 
likely subjects unconscionably funny. 

Cook and Moore first triumphed in 
New York eleven years ago as part of a 
demented foursome that collaborated on 
Beyond the Fringe (the others: Jonathan 
Miller and Alan Bennett). Three of the 
classic skits from that show are being re- 
prised in Good Evening. There is the one- 
legged actor who, hopping across the 
floor kangaroo-fashion, applies to a pro- 
ducer for the role of Tarzan. Moore, who 
is also an adept pianist, parodies half a 
dozen great composers as they might 
have written the Colonel Bogey March, 
and Cook does his lugubriously farcical 
monologue about the miner who 
dreamed of becoming a judge. A good 
Good Evening, indeed, with the cheer- 
iest imaginable company. ^ »T.E.Kalem 


COOK & MOORE IN EVENING 
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a scarcity of ingredients, including nat- 
ural gas, and partly because foreigners 
were buying up so much of what was 
produced domestically by paying $25 a 
ton more than the controlled US. price. 
Dunlop got only a grudging commit- 
ment that fertilizer firms would reopen 
a few shuttered plants and expand pro- 
duction at some other factories. Price 
controls on fertilizer were nevertheless 
lifted altogether last month, and since 
then the companies have boosted their 
prices 30% or more. 

The Administration is also thinking 
of eventually replacing the Cost of Liv- 
ing Council with a new, less potent 


acreage of several crops. Asa result, the 
US. is enjoying a record harvest of food, 
which should ease the continuing rise in 
Supermarket prices. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, {hat an agency without a mandate 
to blow the whistle on private wage- 
price behavior could do an effective job 
—and even within the Government, the 
President himself would have to make 
Sure that other bureaucrats listened 
when it spoke. 


SHORTAGES 


The Climb in Clothing 


On topofthe rising costs of food, gas- 
oline and rent, inflation-riddled Amer- 
icans now have still another worry. As 
the Christmas shopping season begins, 
prices of clothes and most other textile 
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COLC's JOHN DUNLOP 


federal agency. It would generally mon- 
itor the pace of inflation but would prob- 
ably lack the COLC’s power to intercede 
in private price and wage decisions. Pol- 
icymakers are intensely debating just 
what powers should be given to this 
agency. Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Arthur Burns has proposed mak- 
ing it a permanent “wage-price review 
board,” which would watch for egre- 
gious increases and then try to "jaw- 
bone" companies or unions into rescind- 
ing them. Shultz and Stein oppose Jaw- 
boning because. they think that it 
interferes with market forces and cannot 
be used fairly. They believe that a new 
agency should concentrate on stopping 
inflationary actions taken by the Gov- 
ernment. In the recent past, bureaucrat- 
ic infighting helped temper prices. Ear- 
lier this year, for example, the COLC 
practically forced Agriculture Secretary 
Farl Butz to allow farmers to expand 


"It says here the full impact won't be felt till next month." 


goods are climbing. A man's cotton dress 
shirt tagged $12 a year ago is selling for 
at least $14 this holiday season—if the 
shopper can find what he wants at all. 
An all-silk necktie that went for $7.50. 
last year is now $12.50. At Manhattan's 
Saks Fifth Avenue, men's wool suits that 
sold for $280 earlier this year now cost 
$310. Presaging a further rise at the re- 
tail counters, wholesale apparel prices 
in October rose 1.7%—the biggest 
monthly jump since the Korean War 
year of 1950. 

Prices are rising for a wide variety 
of reasons: threadbare supplies, bad 
weather, questionable Government pol- - 
icy and heavy foreign demand. In ad- 
dition to the shortage of natural fi 
a scarcity of synthetics looms. Th 
shortage is tightening the sup 
rochemicals, which are 
man-made fabrics. 

Silk is in short su; 
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bor shortages in the Japanese silk in- 
dustry and heavy Japanese buying of 
Chinese silk to meet high demand. Wool 
is scarce largely because prices fell last 
year when demand dropped because of 
the popularity of synthetic double knits. 
Taking advantage of the bargains, Jap- 
anese and other foreign buyers bought 
up 40% of the U.S. wool output, as well 
as most of Australia’s production. Now 
double knits have become less popular; 
but wool is tight, and wool prices are 
climbing. 

Cotton is the most widely used nat- 
ural fiber, but long staple (quality cot- 
ton) is no longer very stable. Demand 
for all grades is so greatly outstripping 
supply that the price of raw cotton is 
about 65€ a Ib., v. 25€ a year ago. In At- 
lanta, a decorator showing drapery sam- 
ples cautions: “Don’t choose anything 
with cotton—it's sky-high.” In Bar Har- 
bor, Me., a manufacturer of sea bags says 
that he is going out of business because 
he cannot get any more duck cloth. In 
San Francisco, Levi Strauss & Co. has 
begun informally to ration jeans and 
other denim goods to clothing stores. 
Women's Wear Daily predicts that man- 
ufacturers of cotton denim will not be 
able to accept new customers for “at 
least a couple of years." 

Demand for Cotton. Exports are 
significantly responsible for the short- 
apes that are forcing prices'up. Some 
6,000,000 bales of U.S. cotton, no less 
than 45% of this year’s crop, will be sent 
abroad. The Japanese have bought 
about 1,800,000 bales, 2/4 times their 
normal purchase, The U.S. Government 
no longer permits the Japanese to con- 
vert their huge hoard of dollars into gold, 
and so they are moving their money in- 


stead into such commodities as soy-: 


beans, wheat, shrimp—and cotton. In 
addition, China, hit by a bad crop, is 
buying unexpectedly large amounts of 
American cotton—700,000 bales this 
year. 
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The U.S. cotton crop was hurt, too, 
by flooding this spring. Worse yet. the 
Agriculture Department last winter an- 
ticipated surpluses rather than short- 
ages, and it cut back the number of acres 
on which it pays its standard 15e a lb. 
subsidy. That move saved the taxpayers 
$100 million, but by reducing the cot- 
ton crop by 4%, it aggravated shortages 
and drove prices up. 

Though the Agriculture Depart- 
ments move was designed to help cot- 
ton farmers, most of them were angry 
The reason: months ago they committed 
their crops for sale to brokers at prices 
averaging a little less than half the cur- 
rent levels. A minority of farmers who 
held out are now reaping windfall prof- 
its, as are the brokers, who bought at 
low prices. 

As shortages become more severe, 
talk of export restrictions has begun to 
crop up. Georgia Democratic Senator 
Herman Talmadge is demanding con- 
trols on all commodity exports because 
of the cotton crisis. The U.S. learned to 
its sorrow earlier this year that controls 
on individual commodities lead to prob- 
lems in other areas. When the Govern- 
ment slapped controls on ex ports of soy- 
beans in June, foreign buyers simply put 
their money instead into related U.S. 
commodities, like peanuts and alfalfa, 
whose exports then had to be controlled 
too. A blanket program on all exports 
would be patently unacceptable to the 
Administration, which believes that ex- 
port controls are unmanageable and 
counterproductive. 


ADVERTISING 


The Reorganization Man 


Young & Rubicam International 
was an old and esteemed ad agency 
when Edward N. Ney took charge as 
president and chief executive three 
years ago last week. Y & R was also, 
in its 48th year, just drowsy enough to 
have lost $40 million in billings in the 
previous 16 months and just fat enough 
to be carrying hundreds of thousands 
of dollars a year in excess overhead. 
The agency needed reorganization. Ney 
brought in new business, pared the Mad- 
ison Avenue head-office staff by 25%, 
and led the survivors in a quick-step 
cadence of work, work, work. 

_ Now Y &R is as lean as its 6-ft. 
l-in., 172-Ib. boss. Worldwide billings 
for its clients, which include Chrysler, 
Goodyear, Eastern Air Lines, General 
Foods and Procter & Gamble, rose from 
$493 million in 1970 to $563 million in 
1972. That figure automatically climbed 
to $627 million with: two acquisitions. 
Last February, Y & R bought out Sud- 
ler & Hennessey, the nation's largest ad 
agency in the medical-magazine field 
(billings: $34 million), Last week Ney 
picked up Wunderman, Ricotta & 
Kline, which has billings of $30 million 
and is the largest agency in direct-re- 
sponse advertising, the field in which 
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WALL STREET RUNNERS DELIVERING STOCK 


Wall Street officials, municipal po- 
lice and. several Government agencies 
are ori the trail of the securities snatch- 
ers, but police work is hampered by du- 
plicated efforts and buck passing. One 
of the more promising steps has been 
taken by the New York Stock and Pa- 
cific Coast Stock Exchanges, They have 
begun transferring securities by book- 
keeping, using a computer. This system 
could eventually eliminate the hand-to- 
hand transfer of certificates, often by 
messenger, a casual practice that is at 
the heart of most thefts. 

Left to their own shifty devices, the 
crooks sometimes do themselves in. 
Swindler Louis Mastriana told the Sen- 
ate subcommittee in September that he 
had nicked a Las Vegas casino for $40,- 
000 in cash, using letters of credit based 
on stolen stock. Before he left town, the 
casino took it all back from him at the 
craps table. 


EAST-WEST TRADE 
The Great Ripoffsky 


For American businessmen, the lure 
of the Soviet market is so great that not 
even political crisis can impede their de- 
sire to sell. At the height of last month's 
Middle East war, when Soviet-supplied 
SAM missiles were chasing U.S.-made 
Skyhawks over the Sinai, the largest U.S. 
industrial exhibit ever staged in the 
U.S.S.R. went through its scheduled ten 
days as smoothly as sour cream. Just as 
in previous years, the enthusiasm of 
American exhibitors was dampened 
neither by staggeringly high exhibit 
costs nor some suspiciously detailed 
questions from many of the 50,000 So- 


. "Translation can also be embarra 
ous. At the recent 
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T vielS (mostly technicians) who came to 


drink in Yankee expertise. 

The U.S. businessmen knew that 
when the Communists bought they 
would buy big. So far this year, Soviet 
purchases from U.S. exhibitors have in- 
cluded $68 million worth of Caterpillar 
earthmovers and $25 million. worth of 
International Harvester compressors 
and generators. At best, such sales have 
not come easy. One European business- 
man, who has been drumming in the 
U.S.S.R. since 1966, estimates that most 
sales take 18 months from “expression 
of interest to closing the contract.” Of- 
ficials of one Soviet ministry asked a U.S. 
company to develop a special alloy able 
to withstand temperatures of — 58°F. for 
use in the Siberian oilfields. At no little 
expense, the company developed the al- 
loy; the Soviets never bought. 

Businessmen must also contend with 
elements of rip-off and racket. Rates for 
space at Sokolniki Park, Moscow’s ex- 
position center, are about the same as 
at halls in the West. But the Russians 
load on charges for utilities, services, se- 
curity and labor that make costs three 
to four times higher than for a similar 

show in Chicago or London. At last 
month's. exhibition, 100,000 sq. ft. of 
space cost $130,000, v. about $30,000 for 
the same space in the U.S. Labor rates 
would make capitalists blush: workmen 
were paid $5 a day by the state, which 
charged $30 a day for their services. 
Camera Bugs. Soviet window- 
shoppers at the fairs have voracious ap- 
petites for brochures, catalogues and 
Specification sheets—sometimes to a 
suspicious extent. Some exhibitors wor- 
ry that their products will be copied in- 
stead of bought. Said one Houston chem- 
ical engineer at last months fair: “I just 
had to plain tell them, "Those are com- 
pany secrets, my friends. " A salesman 
of drilling bits complained: “They pho- 
tographed our exhibit four times." 
Probably the most outrageous rip- 
offs are "seminars," at which American 
exhibitors are invited to lecture. Usu- 
ally they happily accept, and afterward 
are stuck with some unexpected bills. 
One engineer was charged $300 for the 
rent of the hall in which he was invited 
to speak. Another had to pay $100 for 
the interpreter* that the Russian tech- 
nicians in his audience had brought with 
them. American businessmen are likely 
to grimace and bear such tactics because 
they see still a bigger opportunity to sell 
to the Soviets. Russian planners, wor- 
ried about their country’s inferior tech- 
nology, are recommending that the 
U.SS.R. do more than merely buy 


goods. They did just that last week, an- 
nouncing the purchase of a complete 
petrochemical plant from the C.E. Lum- 
mus Co. and Monsanto. The 
tions took over two years. 
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Teddy's Ordeal 


Like other members of his family, 
Edward M. Kennedy Jr., 12, was high- 
ly competitive and athletic. He played 
on the football team at the Washington 
area’s exclusive St. Albans School, 
where he is in the seventh grade. He raft- 
ed down the Colorado River with his fa- 
ther, U.S. Senator Edward Kennedy, 
played a vigorous game of tennis on the 
family courts at McLean, Va., and skied 
at Sun Valley. Now young Teddy faces 
a drastic change in his life-style. Last 
week he was recovering from the am- 
putation of his right leg above the knee 
—an operation made necessary by the 
discovery that he had a rare form of bone 
cancer. 
Young Teddy’s ordeal began earlier 
this month when he told his father that 
his leg hurt and that there was a swell- 
ing below his knee. The Senator, who 
is chairman of the Subcommitee on 
Health, called a committee consultant, 
who in turn recommended a specialist: 
Dr. George Hyatt, a professor of sur- 
gery at Georgetown University Hospi- 
tal. Admitted to the hospital for a biop- 
"sy and other tests on a Friday morning, 
Teddy was examined, released for the 
weekend, and sent back to school the fol- 
lowing Monday. But by Tuesday the re- 
sults of the tests had come back from 
“the lab; the youngster had chondrosar- 
coma, a fast-growing cancer of the car- 
tilage. The recommended treatment: 
prompt amputation to prevent the dis- 
ease from spreading. 
Cancer, particularly leukemia, is the 
leading cause of death from disease in 
children, but bone tumors are relatively 
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rare among the young. Of the 3,200 chil- 
dren under 15 who died of cancer in 
1969 (the last year for which figures have 
been tabulated), only 178 had cancer of 
the bone. Although Teddy's disease, 
chondrosarcoma, is one of the rarest of 
childhood bone cancers, it is one of the 
most controllable. Nearly 707% of its vic- 
tims are alive ten years after they are 
treated. That figure compares favorably 
to the survival rate for osteosarcoma 
(primary bone cancer), which is only 
23% after five years. In both diseases, 
however, survival is dependent on am- 
putation as soon as possible after the 
cancer is detected. 

Speedy Recovery. Once the deci- 
sion was made, things moved swiftly. 
Teddy’s mother Joan was summoned 
home from Europe; the diagnosis and 
the fact that amputation was necessary 
were kept from the youngster until she 
arrived. Reporters who had learned of 
the boy’s condition were asked to delay 
publication of the news. “We didn’t want 
him to hear on the radio or see in the 
paper that he had cancer,” said a fam- 
ily friend. By the time a London news- 
paper broke the story and prompted its 
release in the U.S., the Kennedys and 
Dr. Hyatt had broken the news to Ted- 
dy Jr. 

Friends say that the child took it 
well. “You could tell by the Senator’s re- 
action when it was over—he was a mir- 
ror of how the boy reacted,” said one 
Kennedy intimate. “He was grim but 
you could tell things had gone about as 
well as something like that can go.” 

The hour-long operation, on the fol- 
lowing Saturday morning, appeared to 
go equally well. Doctors cut back the 
skin, muscle and other tissue, sawed 


"through the bone above the knee and 


then drew the remaining tissue down to 
form a well-padded stump. Teddy's re- 
covery.seems to be going even better. A 


day after the operation, he left his bed 


briefly. 

.. Doctors will not say when Teddy 
will be fitted with an artificial leg. But 
the youngster is not waiting that long 
to learn how to get around. With the 
toughness characteristic of his clan, he 

. reported to the hospital’s therapy unit 
last week, and with the aid of parallel 


bars and a tempora 
i Ty peg leg, began 
learning to walk again. ae : 


Doctors, Unite! 


: Jay Harness, 31, a fourth- x 
ident in general surgery at BEU aien 
sity of Michigan Medical Center, is bet- 
ter educated but not $o well paid as most 
of the men who work in nearby auto- 
mobile factories. But Harness does have 
at least one thing in common with the 
auto workers. He too is a union mem- 
ber who believes that only by organiz- 
ing can he and his fellow physicians 
gard against being xploited by their 
E pU os A x 


employers, Pres: < 
: Eresid 
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a county g lotement. For 6 hr. 34 min. 35 sec. 
patient cat trek two of the three Skylab 3 as- 
nists are titans, Air Force Lieut. Colonel Wil- 
n In. prete Pogue and Physicist Edward Gib- 
adual entik worked outside their giant orbital 
nt andthe, set up cosmic-ray detectors, 
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will.” After three hours of effort, the an- 
tenna was free enough to do 75% of its 
programmed earth-scanning job. 

Earlier, soon after the astronauts 
had docked their command module with 
Skylab, Pogue (who had shown the least 
susceptibility to motion sickness during 
tests on earth) became queasy and 
coughed up a mouthful of vomit. As a 
safety measure Mission rules require 
that all such incidents be reported im- 
mediately to the ground. But the crew 
decided to keep quiet: “It’s just between 
you, me and the couch,” said Pogue. 
There was only one hitch: the astronauts 
forgot that all conversations in the com- 
mand module were being taped and later 
piped to the ground. After discovering 
the cover-up, Chief Astronaut Alan 
Shepard, who had modestly stretched 
NASA rules by smuggling some golf balls 
along on his Apollo 14 moon trip, took 
to the microphone in Mission Control 
and issued a mild reprimand. Replied 
the Skylab commander, Marine Lieut. 
Colonel Gerald Carr: “O.K., Al, I agree 
with you. It was a dumb decision." 

When the astronauts sat down to 
their first meal, Mission Control asked, 
*Were you able to find enough food for 
six people?" What prompted the odd 
question was that the previous Skylab 
team had left their suits stuffed with 
clothing and propped up as dummies in- 
side the wardrooni. Retorted Carr: “The 
other three don’t need much.” 


Leap of the Flea 


In all of nature, there is hardly a 
more impressive athlete than the tiny 
flea. The pesky wingless insects are not 
only able to jump distances of more than 
100 times their body length, but they 
also make the jumps repeatedly, appar- 
ently without tiring. The Oriental rat 
fiea, for instance, can hop steadily for 
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three straight days 600 times an hour. 
Now a group of researchers, led by Brit- 
ish Entomologist Miriam Rothschild (of 
the banking family), believes that it has 
uncovered the secret of the flea’s re- 
markable prowess. 

The main propulsion for the great 
leaps.comes from the large and pow- 
erfulhind legs. But, the researchers re- 
port in Scientific American, the muscles 
there seem inadequate for the job. For 
one thing, even the fastest possible sin- 
gle muscle contraction 
could not move the legs 
rapidly enough. More- 
over, muscle efficiency 
invariably decreases 
with temperature; yet 
the flea seems indifferent 
to cold. Even when the 
temperature drops close 
to freezing, its jumping a 
largely unimpaired. 


of energy, the researchers turned to 
high-speed motion pictur¢/photography 
(3,500 frames per second} and chemical 
analysis. They soon determined that it 
was hidden in a region galled the pleur- 
al arch near the base of the flea’s hind 
legs. In flying insects, the pleural arch 
is the site of the wing:hinge ligaments, 
the place where the wings are attached 
to the exoskeleton, thé hard outer cov- 
ering. In fleas, as well’ as in dragonflies, 
locusts and certain/other insects, the 
arch serves anotherjpurpose: as a repos- 
itory for an extraórdinary elastic-like 
clump of protein called resilin that can 
be stretched, and ¢ontracted back to its 
original shape, mùch faster than any 
known rubber. ; 

As the flea {prepares to jump, it 
crouches like i i 
block, lowering 
its body. Thes 
resilin and en, 
in the flea’s e 
the resilin fro 
In effect, the 
for the leap. 
ment, it relea 
ilin snaps ba 
an uncoiling 
downward fo 


head and contracting 
ctions compress the 
hooklike “catches” 
keleton that prevent 
panding prematurely. 
a has "cocked" itself 
en, at the right mo- 
the catches. The res- 
to its original size, like 
g. and exerts a sharp 
on tendons connected- 
to the upper of the hind legs. That 
launches the fla into the air: In fact, lift- 
off occurs so rapidly that the flea reach- 
es peak acceleration of 140 Gs—more 
than 30 times! that endured by astro- 
nauts duringithe launch of the Saturn 
5 moon rocket 
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cal W 
With his life, and endedasa Me Tem 
Nagare's artistic style has changed. In creation called Inner Space. ded 
Please Touch his bachelor years between marriages, _JS there anything wrong gil 
Sharp-edged as a sword, erect as a he conceived a stylized image of a : incessantly erotic,” abstragl 
phallus, spare as a symbol, the sculp- kimonoed man in contemplation D, resulting images may bly e 
tures of Japan's Masayuki Nagare make (Thoughts and Angles), derived from Nagare. As he admits, he kij 
even the generous dimensions of Man- youthful memories of his appren- come shortsighted, d sl i 
hattan's Staempfli Gallery seem ticeshipina Zen temple. Long con- me new glasses “I see pores on} 
cramped. They soar through the ceil- templation also produced the se- pe faces I did not know wel 
ing, project invisible backdrops of mist- ries he calls Bachi, reflecting the EU But my fingertips are never 
ed mountains against an opaline sea. shape of the pick with which Jap- So I pay more attention to (e 
Within themselves, around | He spends hours and hour p 
themselves, they create their ing the stone to produce s 
own space. At the age of 50, both beautiful and sensuous i 
Nagare has become clearly one at the Staempfli there is ai 
of the world’s major sculptors. saying “Please Touch.” Til 

Perhaps some of Nagare’s au- it should be. "i 
thority comes from his close ac 
quaintance with death as well as life. 
At 20, he was a kamikaze pilot. For- 
tunately, World War II ended before he 
flew a suicide mission, but while wait- 
ing, he picked up a stone, fondled its 
shape and texture, and never forgot the 
experience, Since then, he has seldom 
been out of stone's reach: 

The son of a rich Kyoto banker and 
educator, Nagare had no need for im- 
mediate.income after the war, and spent 
ten years in remote villages working 
with stonemasons. Then in 1955 he had 
his first show in Tokyo—and sold noth- 
ingat all. But over the next several years, 
Visiting Americans began to buy his 
works—Architects Philip Johnson and 
Marcel Breuer, Collectors William Pa- 
Jey and Joseph Hirshhorn. 

Suddenly, architects both Japanese 
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San F 'S Bank of America 
headquarters huge new sculpture will 
soon be installed at the entry of Manhat- 
tan's World Trade Center. 

. Aftera Jong unsettled pe- 
riod, Nagare established his 
private world ten years ago. 
His first wife, also an artist, 
loved the excitement of To- 
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Y Warning system for the rest of the world. 
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paper the human content of what he 
sees. Here he is on Franklin Roosevelt, 
who was paralyzed by polio at 39: 2Yet 
throughout the.twelve years of his pres- 
idency, the press, including the invet- 
erate smart alecks among the still and 
newsreel photographers, respected a 
convention unlikely to be honored to- 
day; they never photographed him in 
movement.'I saw him once being lifted 
out of his car like a sack of potatoes, 
and put on his feet, and given two sticks 
and two helping hands, and his hat stuck 
on his head for him..This was not the 
Roosevelt the public saw. They saw the 
burly upper body, the bull-like neck, and 
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the tossing head; the confident saviour 
of the republic ina dark time.” 

Healso finds space for an elderly im- 
migrant’s recollection of Ellis Island: 
“Din, confusion, bewilderment, mad- 
ness!" There is a memorable sting to his 
words about the Supreme Court. The 
Justices, he writes, “have proclaimed the 
right to keep blacks and whites apart 
on trains.and then, decades later, pro- 
claimed the right of blacks to sit with 
whites on trains . .. They had interpret- 
ed the letter of the Constitution to say 
.., that the individual's rights are im- 
periled when an oil company gobbles 
up its competitors.” : 

The illustrations include fine, haunt- 
ing photos ofa hungry Kansas farm fam- 
ily in front of their sod hut in the 1880s, 
and of young, self-consciously warlike 
Confederate soldiers posing in their first 
uniforms. There are paintings of a wag- 
on train; a cancerous col 
and advertising signs t 


an oddly cheerful painting by a 19th cen- 
tury Chinese of George Washington as- 
cending to heaven. 


Cooke's last chapter is titled “The 


More Abundant Life.” He sees the 
bright truth and the ironic falsity of that 
phrase. There is a strong sense in his 
summation that the U.S. isa kind of Dis- 
tant Early Warning system for the rest 
of the world. His book, in fact, has the 
feel of a memorial, and perhaps that is 
a key to its charm. Cooke's America is 
really a handful of well-polished touch- 
Stones for those who know this coun- 
try’s history well. 


a John Skow 


Vile Bodies Revisited 


AS IF BY MAGIC 
by ANGUS WILSON 
415 pages. Viking. $8.95. 


Angus Wilson seemed to begin 


where Evelyn Waugh and Aldous Hux- 
ley left off. It was as if he had been born 
a middle-aged comedian, clever but des- 
olate. For him there was no initial pe- 
riod when a young satirist simply func- 
tions: a predatory animal savagely but 
happily on the hunt. Even in his early 
stories, Such Darling Dodos, the cream 
of the jest was always being curdled by 
sudden fits of conscience or untimely at- 
tacks ofdisgust. 


What does a very funny writer do 


whose laughter is always choking into a 
retch? Among other stratagems, Wilson 
has tried to revive the well-made Vic- 
torian novel (see The Middle Age of Mrs. 
Eliot). He has sketched portraits of the 
very old and the very young (Late Call). 
He has even attempted essays in mys- 
ticism (The Old Men at the Zoo). 


As If By Magic is a little of all of 


these, but curiously—Wilson, after all, 
is now 60—it reads more like the early 
Waugh-Huxley novel the author never 
got to write. In spirit it may well be his 
most youthful book. As with Huxley, 
there is an “idea” at bottom. Hamo 
Langmuir, a famous British plant breed- . 
er, 1s off on a VIP tour to see how his hy- 
brid rice, nicknamed “Magic,” is faring 
as England’s gift to the Green Revo- 
lution. Hamo’s goddaughter, Alexandra, 
is following rather the same route. Hers 
is the sort of pilgrimage 21-year-old 
girls from middle-class Anglo-Ameri- 
can homes embarked upon in the late 
1960s, involving swamis in India and 
communes in Morocco, with Tolkien as 
an all-sufficient Baedeker of the soul. In 
Goa, these two breeds of latter-day ma- 
gician, the scientist and the hippie, cross 
paths. For an instant each one senses a 
promise of salvation in the other before 
Hamo goes to his death at the hands of 
an Indian mob and the girl returns to Ji 
England to inherit a fortune. T 
Like Huxley, Wilson can becom 
abstract moralist. The reader 3 
gry masses rather than hung 
But in his gadfly or Wa: 
ity Wilson achi 
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. > s 
an tourists, English eccentrics, Amer- 
Run divorcees who look like failed 
Loys. i 
MB ERA Wilson is.a master of di- 
alogue. Even when he cannot make a 
character live, he can always make him 
talk. Wilson people talk about Russian 
novels and sex, the Third World and 
God. Give them notice, or no notice at 
all, and they will do a turn on Marxism 
or produce a passable limerick. For these 
vile bodies of the “70s are as restless in 
the spirit as in the flesh. à : 
What Wilson finally articulates 1s 
the tormented, muddled idealism be- 
hind doing your own thing. Nobody 
has taken the comedy of being con- 
temporary more seriously. | Wilson S 
practical and moral conclusion: "You 
have to be very strong for games. It 
is a compliment the novelist deserves 
toshare. 1 Melvin Maddocks 


The Girls’ Realm 


A DIFFERENT WOMAN 
by JANE HOWARD 
413 pages. E.P. Dutton. $7.95. 


Jane Howard took notes the first 
time she smoked pot. She is that sort 
of person, on the testimony of this busy. 
autobiographical journal: clever, orga- 
nized, earnest, eternally self-conscious. 
She is also only 38, and so her book is 
a kind of interim report. 

It is swiftly apparent, though, that 
nothing comes easily to Jane Howard 
except accomplishment. It has taken 
her the better part of two decades, how- 
ever, to disentangle herself from child- 
hood and, in particular, from the ghost 
of a conventional, cheery, saintly, dis- 
approving Midwestern mother. Nor has 
it been easy for her, despite much con- 
sciousness raising, to wear female adult- 
hood with comfort. She is a chronic 
stocktaker, and it is fairly clear that 
what she saw when she began to put 
this interim report together gave her 
no great pleasure: a good reporter, a 
financial success, a useful friend, house- 
broken house guest, amusing aunt, at- 
tractive heterosexual single woman, and 
an occasional partner in civilized love 
affairs that did not last. 

In the early 1970s, as a writer for 
LIFE, she began to travel back and 
forth across the U.S. talking to all sorts 
of women. Strong currents of discontent 
were already running. Were women 
finding new roles or clinging to the 
old ones, and with what degree of sat- 

isfaction? Like a great many of those 
she talked to, Jane Howard had no us- 
able models for the kind of person she 
wanted to be, The old male stereotypes 
are a rough fit, if soaked overnight to 
soley them: be strong (but don’t be 
afraid to show weakness), be aggressive 
(but don’t be a pig about it), be ra- 
tional (but let the emotions flow), Fe- 
male stereotypes are not so easily re- 
modeled. It makes no real sense to 
urge that women be submissive (but 
not too submissive), flowerlike (but not 


50 


wait to be picked), devoted nest build- 
ers (but go forthand confront the world). 

The authors conditioning was not 
much help. Once, she writes, her moth- 
er quizzed her about a man she had men- 
tioned. “ ‘Well,’ I began, ‘he went to 
Yale Law School ..-' ‘He sounds won- 
derful,’ declared my mother. Her cu- 
riosity was sated." When Mrs. Howard 
muttered—about an unchaperoned 
weekend—that things were not done 
that way in her day, the dialogue 
stopped. " ‘Please,’ I never could quite 
bring myself to implore, ‘tell me how 
you're supposed to do it. Not how to 
be an English major, not how to work 
up a good case of guilt, not how to be 
career-oriented, but how to vele are 
suppose if she had known she would 


JILL KREMENTZ 


JANE HOWARD 
“I have the feeling I’m on hold." 


have told me, or the word would have 
got around somehow.” 

Almost everyone Jane met was will- 
ing to tell her how to live. “Hey, did any- 
one see three index cards with the 
Groovy Orgasm speech notes on them?” 
somebody yelled at a sex clinic. She vis- 
ited a fisherperson on the West Coast, 
a Tupperware lady in New England, 
various militants and separatists, a rich 
assortment of discontented wives, and 
a few who were not. Not many of the 
reports are reassuring. The writer's own 
sister, who is married and likes it that 
way, said, “What can anyone say of 
me other than "Isn't she wonderful? 
She’s so together she remembered to 
put on both her shoes.’ I have the feel- 
ing I'm on hold.” 

Few of the women in the book are 
making as civilized sense out of their 
lives as the troubled author, who man- 
ages a becoming blend of pride and res- 
ignation. Unfortunately, this impressive 
woman reaches the end of her book 
with some fairly shoddy new stereo- 
types. Men” and women have drifted 
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Terminal Station 


IDAHO TRANSFER 
Directed by PETER FONDA 
Screenplay by THOMAS MATTHIESEN 


Here is a cautionary tale of tfie fu- 
ture with none of the usual trappings of 
science fiction: no oozing monsters, no 
batteries of blinking, beeping machine- 
ry. Instead, we have a very deliberate 
and closely controlled film graced with 
a slow, severe beauty that makes its qui- 
et edge of panic all the more chilling. 

The action of Idaho Transfer be- 
gins during what one character calls 
"an eco-crisis" that threatens to make 
America barren and Kill off its popu- 
lation. At a Government project some- 
where in the Idaho countryside, a sci- 
entist is supposed to be working on 
material transfer—the transportation of 
physical objects into the future. But he 
has got rather ahead of himself and dis- 
covered a means of moving people for- 
ward in time. He shares the secret of 
his time machine only with a staff of 
young people, which includes his two 
daughters. Because these young staffers 
are the only people whose bodies are still 
resilient enough to withstand the phys- 
ical rigors of the time trip, the scientist 
elects to send them off into the future as 
a vanguard and last hope of humanity. 

It sounds at first like pure youthful 
egotism: don’t trust anyone over 25 to 
save the world. But Director Fonda and 
Scriptwriter Matthiesen are getting at 
something different. For all the kids’ 
youth, energy and commitment, they do 
not do much better than their elders. 
They wander the blasted landscapes of 
the American future, bickering among 
themselves, sifting through the ashes of 
a vanished civilization for some ember 
to kindle a new world. They do not find 
one, but instead end up bitter, divided 


AFTER ECO-CRISIS IN TRANSFER 


ees 


and confused—failed ancestors ofa race 
that will remain unborn. 

This is not to say that the vanguard 
is wiped out. There are survivors, and 
6f an especially dangerous kind. They 
share with their progenitors a blind, sui- 
cidal faith not only in science, but also 
in the righteousness of anything that is 
called progress. They bring about a hor- 
rifying but crazily logical ending that 
turns the future into a forbidding pres- 
ent tense. 

Besides collaborating with Dennis 
Hopper on Easy Rider, Peter Fonda has 
directed one previous movie, a fine, ele- 
giac western called The Hired Hand 
(1971). Like that earlier effort, Idaho 
Transfer has a grave, lovely feeling for 
the contours of the countryside. There 
is also; as in The Hired Hand, a simple, 
quite ravishing musical score by Bruce 
Langhorne, which mixes acoustic in- 
strumentation with electronic. effects. 
The scores of these two films alone 
should establish Langhorne as one of the 
best young pop musicians in the coun- 
try. He is, hands down, one of the best 
film composers. 

ldaho Transfer could have been 
shrill and preachy in its ecological warn- 
ing, but Fonda keeps it in check. The 
movie has the spareness of a classroom 
documentary, which lends it a nice tone 
of satire but also often undoes it. The 
cast, with one exception, is nonprofes- 
sional, and their uncertainty and clum- 
siness with lines not only underplays the 
drama of the script, but sometimes un- 
dercuts it altogether. Vacant-eyed, the 
actors mumble the dialogue as if reading 
the instructions on a medicine bottle. 

With professional actors, or with 
nonprofessionals of greater empathy, 
Idaho Transfer could have been better. 
As it is now, though, the movie stands 
as an ambitious experiment, and a wor- 
thy one. a Jay Cocks 


Maniacal Zest 


` LF. STONE'S WEEKLY 


Directed by JERRY BRUCK JR. 


"In the job of covering a capital, 
there are really certain basic assump- 
tions you: have to operate on. The first 
is that every government is run by liars, 
and nothing they say should be believed. 
That is a prima-facie assumption unless 
proven to the contrary." 

There could be no more salutary 
time than the Watergate era for a trib- 
ute to a journalist with such a credo. 
Jerry Bruck Jr.'s superb and loving doc- 
umentary about LF. Stone matches its 
subject in humor, skepticism and | 
ability to snatch truth deftly out of 
puddles of propaganda. : 

Lasting just 62 minutes 
sively narrated by New York 
umnist Tom Wicker, the 
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Members of “select groups” 
in Asia—the people with top 


' incomes and influential jobs 


—are prime prospects for just 
about any advertiser. And 
from TIME's report of inter- 
views among 3,900 of them 
innine Asian cities an adver- 
tiser can learn about their 


"travel habits, demographics . 


and the publications they 
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THE NEW YORK REVIEW OF BOOKS 


I.F. STONE BY DAVID LEVINE 
Lying is assumed. 


written, edited, proofed and published 
by Stone for 19 years. In. December 
1971, having reached the age of 64, Stone 
closed the last issue. Bruck ends his film 
with Stone saying goodbye to his printers 
—a sequence of rushed, embarrassed 
feeling—and a sort of postlude in which 
Stone gleefully admits something that 
has been obvious all along: “I really have 
so much fun I ought to be arrested." 

Bruck seems to adopt the tone and 
format of Stone's paper. The movie is 
compressed, a little crude in style, but 
vigorous and cutting in its anger. Stone 
used to box off conflicting quotations or 
incidental insights for illustrative effect 
inthe news letter, and Bruck does some- 
thingsimilar here. He shows Stone mak- 
ing à point.about the dangers of news- 
men getting chummy with their sources, 
then cuts away to a scene of Ron Ziegler 
playing tennis with an ABC correspon- 
dent, while Tricia Nixon looks on. He 
shows Stone elaborating on the general 
slipperiness of public officials, with their 
easy command of doubletalk, then 
brings the point home with a fast, funny 
clip from an old press conference by.then 
Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara 
in which McNamara steps around a 
tough question with the hurried delicacy 
of a haughty pedestrian avoiding some- 
thing ugly on the sidewalk. - 

There is also a brisk biographical 
précis, with a few glimpses of some of 
Stone’s colleagues, including his wife Es- 
ther, circulation manager of the newslet- 
ter, LF. Stone's Weekly would have been 
better if it had been longer, with more 
footage devoted to Stone’s apprentice- 
ship and the time, admittedly slight, that 
he spends away from work. But through- 
out, Bruck catches the same animating 
qualities that the artist David Levine did 
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on amounts from £10,000 


In a Lombard North Central Time Deposit Account, 
£10,000 or more deposited for a fixed period can now 
earn a really excellent fixed rate of interest. : 
For example, the fixed rate of interest on a deposit 
placed for a fixed period of one year is 12% p.a, This is 
paid half-yearly without deduction of, U.K. tax. 
Attractive rates are also available for periods of 2, 3, 4 
or 5 years. 

Sums of between £5,000 and £10,000 can also be 
placed for fixed periods of 1-5 years at attractive rates 
of interest. i 
Alternative schemes include the Standard Deposit 
Account (no minimum deposit) and Monthly Income 
Deposit Account (minimum deposit £2,000). 

Write now to the Deposit Accounts Manager for full 
details and a copy of Deposit Accounts Booklet 
No. TD306. 


Lombard 
North Central 


— Bankers 
Lombard North Central Limited is a member of the 
National Westminster Bank Group whose Capital and 
Reserves exceed £470,000,000. 
LOMBARD NORTH CENTRAL LTD, LOMBARD HOUSE, 
CURZON STREET, LONDON W1A 1EU, ENGLAND. 
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A Civilized Country 


Sir / Your article on England [Nov. 26] was 
just too much. Fair criticism—and there is 
enough to criticize at the moment—is ac- 
ceptable, but the glib, smug way your writ- 
er went about his task was a bit sickening. 
You laugh at Britain's "attic antiques." 
What the hell is wrong with keeping some- 
thing that is tried and trusted? What the hell 
is the use of change for the sake of change? 

You say that Britain ranks near the 
bottom of nearly every European index; 
perhaps in economic terms that is true, but 
you do not stress those indexes where Brit- 
ain does pretty well, for example: life ex- 
pectancy, murders, suicides, alcoholics, 
road accidents and traffic deaths. Anyone 
who has driven in Paris or on a German mo- 
torway, or queued for a rush-hour tram in 
Brussels, and has done the comparable 
thing in England, will know what I mean 
when I say that Britain in many respects is 
a highly civilized country. Please do not lose 
sight of the fact that progress is not mea- 
sured solely in terms of G.N.P.—real or 
otherwise. That hackneyed phrase "quality 
of life" does have some meaning. 

J.A. SPENCER 

Itterbeek, Belgium 


Sir / There can only be one answer to your 
cover story "Britain Slips Again": "Amer- 
ica, your inferiority complex is showing 
again." 

JOHN HAMER 

Rawtenstall, England 


Sir / Britain may be a bit tired, but fortu- 
nately, unlike America, it is not decadent. 
J.C. TANNER 
Toorak, Australia 


Sir / Never before have I seen the plight of 
Britain and the attitude of its people put so 
concisely. 

Iam British myself, and I left my coun- 
try ten months ago with a dislike for most 
of my countrymen. The power of the unions 
and the apathy of the workers is killing Brit- 
ain. God save Britain! Its people will not. 

D.H. HILL 

Schweinfurt, West Germany 


Sir / Would J bet on Britain? For a com- 
pany to market in Britain only, usually yes. 
For a company to produce in Britain for 
the world, usually no. 

GUNNAR BEETH 

President 

International Management 

Consultants S.A. 

Brussels 


Oil Diplomacy 


Sir / I hold no brief for either the Arabs or 
Israel. Certainly there is merit in the case 
on both sides, I speak only as an American. 
. Wehave come to a strange and threat- 

ening state of affairs. A feudal King of a de- 
sert kingdom of a few million people—a 
kingdom whose vast oil resources have 
been developed by American money and 
technology—is blackmailing our country. 
A It is not just a matter of oil, it is not 
just a matter of economics, strong as these 
reasons may be. It is a question of national 
integrity and honor, or are those dead? 

JACQUES A. LAUS 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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Energy Options 


Sir / Reduction of envir 
dards, which are even now aba 
is a betrayal of the future for the sl MN 
luxurious present. Our hope does naif 
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be disastrous. 
The availability of unlimited eg 
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the air or drink the water. 
L.G. DORR JR. 
San Francisco 
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c is why 600,000 people 
ERE become Foster Parents. 
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m la dd à jj: “oe i: 
The Foster Parents of this child know that 
without their contribution of $16 a month 
Kang Choong, his brothers and sisters 
might never have gone to school 


A f= AS 
This-is Roxanna Diaz. She needs a Foster 
Parent to save her from a world of hunger 
and fear. A Foster Parent who can give her 
a new world of hope. 


Am 


»* ; 
This child's Foster Part 


ents have given h Elana Castilla and her family would prob- 
ably never see a doctor. Never receive the 
medical care, health counseling and vita- 


mins they need to survive. 


er 
mother someone to turn to for guidance, to 
teach her a trade and help her escape the 
endless trap of poverty. 


| FOSTER PARENTS PLAN, INC. 


352 Park Avenue South, New York, New York 10010 


|| 
|| 
V oi want to be a Foster Parent for a year or more of a boy 
M country, . Where the need is greatest. 
M Vendose my first payment * $16.00 Monthly. $48.00 Quarterly. 
l annually. $192.00 Annually. ad 
1 | can't become a Foster Parent right now but | enclose my contribution of $ 
[| 
[| 
[| 
[| 
[| 
[| 
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———Please send me more information. . 1 
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City State 
PLAN operates in Bolivio, Brazil 


E cM rap 

^ eie: X ; Colombia, Ecuad i i 

Philippines, and Viet Nam. PLAN | > , Ecuador, Peru, Indonesia, Republic of Korea, the 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid. ` registered with the U.S. State Department Advisory Committee 


"All payments quoted in U.S. dollars. c 
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Defending the Princess 


Sir / As a piece of reportine , 
on the wedding of Princess AN 
tain Mark Phillips (Noy 19] Mo 
scribed as cheap prattle of an antin A 
gossip columnist. z 

Your correspondent may, oft 
have written it with tongue in cheek k 
should remember that had he writes 
comments during the reign ofi 
Queen Elizabeth, he would surely i: 
his head. 

MARTIN J. POOLEY 

Redhill, England 
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R.H. MILLS 
Lens, France 
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fen Nisan designs its cars to absorb shock and 
great shove "It you and your family. 
Tr rit Imagine tying a tire to the front and 
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the tires would cushion the impact and 
protect your car. Nissan uses this same 
principle for the entire motor vehicle. 

The front and rear of every 

DATSUN have been specially designed to 
give way differentially to absorb impact. 
This helps keep the JL 
specially j 
strengthened 
passenger 
area un- 
scathed. 
DATSUN also features NUBC: Nissan 
Unitary Body Construction. No rattles and 
no parts to work loose with this superior 
car construction technique. 

Chances are you'll never need most 
of Nissan's special safety features. 
But certainly it's 
reassuring to know 
they're there protect- 
ing you. 
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Meet This week's Science story explores the vibrations id inner as well as 

, Space as Comet Kohoutek enters earth's solar system. “This is 

Aii L5 a sociohysteric happening," notes Associate Editor Frederic Golden; 

1 por Pour m rea ed who wrote the story. Astronomers are running around trying to get 
| L—— their equipment 


ready for observations, and the rest of us are excited 
ons of what comets mean, especially during times of 
T correspondent*and editor for the Associated Press, : 
Writing science stories for TIME in the same way that — 93 
stronomer: Luboš Kohoutek discovered his celestial - ; 
Bienes (r= OMNIS namesake—that is, unintentionally. A fter three years in TIME’s World 
section, Golden was asked to write a few stories for Science, soon 
took over the section. “I had been interested in science in high school 
RE Sesion and then as a pre-med in college, but that's where my formal edu- 
tt, Ruth Brine, John T. Elson, Timothy cation in science stopped.” The author of a geology book for junior 
Ped P. Kriss, Marshall Loeb, Jason Me high school students, Golden is currently writing one on astronomy 
Porterfield. for the same audience. He and his marve suauan 
two sons, aged eleven and 13, have j 
risen before dawn twice so far to spot B 
Kohoutek's flight path through their 
4%-in. telescope; bad weather and 
pollution have foiled their efforts to 
date. 
Jof li t di Neither bad air nor bad weather 
[oo EU J : D s 
companion p, d got in the way of the Pioneer Project 
ecipe File, APN at the Ames Research Center in 
Ing 100 retin: ES Marylois Purdy Vega (Chief), Nancy 1. Williams Mountain View, Calif., where Cor- 
i. Pages (188 respondent John Wilhelm reported 
* on the progress of the first missile 
ever scheduled to leave the solar Sys- 
tem. "During high school years," 
Wilhelm says, “I used to haul an an- 
tique, three-inch brass reflector tele- 
Scope through the attic to the roof of 
our St. Petersburg, Fla., home to look 
at Jupiter and its satellites, rings of 
Saturn and other celestialities;" Al- 
though he was turned down for sum- GOLDEN & SONS 
mer employment at Princeton's ob- 
servatory after being asked one question—about his calculus 
grades—Wilhelm later became TIME's science correspondent in 
Washington, D.C. Now in the Los Angeles bureau, Wilhelm has fre- 
quently turned his attention. heavenward while following Apollo. 
- Mars, Venus, Mercury and Jupiter Space missions. 
In Washington, D.C., Correspondent Jerry Hannifin sought out 
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EU LONE terviewed their leader Dr. Stephen Maran, director of NASA's Oper- 
te book WP qos pony Muller, R : 
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AP ation Kohoutek. Hannifin, a former student of celestial navigation, $ 
he same ti RE Bag Wow heer ait also consulted with local "sensitives" and was assured that Kohou- > 
* Delhi: William Stewart, tek's metaphysical “vibrations” were good. To fully appreciate this — rita 
Mader, Peter Rehak (Ottawa), Jems Wilda portent, Hannifin plans to attend a "celebration of consciousness? 
Tonto), John Blashill (Montreal), Ed O 
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Sserichi his psyche —and his twelve-power telescope in sharp focus: 
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Curves are experts in matters of safety. 
And often also judges. They pardon 
or condemn according to the quality 
of the car that takes them, never 


ding 
À acting 200 
beginners and inexperienced drivers. car Ru feature? an 
At least, that's our concept. A mall Renal 
This said, safety is not a matter-of exist S CS or V 
good intentions, but of technique. their prie 
in consideration of its price. On its 


Nothing is safer than front-wheel drive all UE 
and a good weight distribution for is con 
the first duty of a car manufacturer perfect road-handling, faultless stability 
' ensure the safety of his clients, and good trajectories in a bend. 
Above'all when he is responsible for 


Nothing is safer than a braking system 
millions of motorists, among them adapted to the performance of each 
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TTA Secretary oes 
, Hay returns to the Middle 
9 Ki is mission: to Hy, m. 
T we ity into the Arab-Israe : 
dort os instrumental in nego 
Ei vember. 

jio n" is alive, but barely. 
meler 101 on the Cairo- 
kental here Egyptian and Israeli 
TM el to discuss Ways of car- 
po T rase-fire, remained empty 
RU both the Suez and Syrian 
Bed Nations observers report- 
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D p ding an air duel over the 
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Geneva Conference, it 
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rael Defense Minister Moshe Dayan 
scoffed at the Egyptian saber rattling. 
“The Egyptian Third Army was broken, 


: g i = d isekept alive b ” 
Aid for the Cease-Fire zzi ou mery? tet 


the war again, the blood will be on their 
Ensio Siilasvuo, commander of the U.N. heads.” 


Emergency Force, dashed between Cai- Such talk may be no more than mar- 
ro and Tel Aviv attempting to break the tial posturing. Nonetheless, a serious 
impasse in the Kilometer 101 talks. He — clash of troops would bring to a halt 
succeeded only in gaining a promise the current momentum toward peace. 
from Israel to be a bit more flexible. At his Washington press conference last 
This did not satisfy Egypt, whose Pres- Thursday, Kissinger expressed consid- 
ident, Anwar Sadat, has been under erable concern that because “both sides 
strong pressure from Arab hawks to be arein the rear of each other, there is dan- 
tougher. ger of military encirclement." He con- 

The Arabs argue, with some justi- cluded that “there is a very great need 
fication, that Israel so far has benefited — for separation of forces." 


most since the cease-fire. Israel has ob- If Kissinger pressures Israel to re- 
tained the release of its P.O.W.s from move some of its troops from the west 


A183HN3X ANN QIAYA 


SADAT & U.S. AMBASSADOR HERMAN EILTS IN CAIRO 
while armies strain at the leash. 


Egypt (although at least 120 remain in bank, and there is no reciprocal action 
Syria). Its troops remain in position to by the Egyptians, Israel will become in- 
choke off all supplies to Egypt's encir- creasingly fearful about the Geneva con- 
cled Third Army; Israel has refused to ference, where it must look solely to the 
return to the battle lines of Oct. 22, be- U.S. for support. To plead Israel's case, 
fore the Third Army was encircled. Dayan flew to Washington last week. Is- 
Egypt views this as a serious violation rael is very conscious of its diplomatic 
of the cease-fire and as an indication isolation, of the success with which the 
that Israel cannot be trusted to keep its Arabs so far have wielded oil as a po- 
word. Top Egyptian officials hope that — litical weapon, and of the full backing 
Kissinger can help break the deadlock the U.S.S.R. gives the Arabs. Moreover, 
by pressuring Israel to begin a troop Israel realizes itis further weakened by 
withdrawal from the west bank. its domestic political disunity. $ 

At the Leash. If Israel continues to Last week a special meeting of the 
balk, Egypt's Foreign Minister Ismail Labor Party central committee gave 
Fahmy said last week, war could again Premier Golda Meir an overwhelming 
erupt. Egypt's military commanders are. vote of confidence, but the 18-hour mar- 
said to be “straining at the leash,” con- athon session betrayed some of the di- 
fident that they could wipe out Israel's visions plaguing the country. No 
west bank salient. Brigadier General er had the meeting begun than 
Hassan Abu Saada, a commander of Premier Yigal Allon demanded 
part of Egypt’s forces on the canal’s east whole Cabinet resign, He a 
bank, boasted that his troops are ready — the entire Labor Party 
to fight. “Give me an order from Cai- responsibility for the 
ro," he exclaimed, “and I'll push on!” Is- war. But some, he: 
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ar ein others: Tha] was an undisguised at- 


tack on Dayan, Wyo answered: “You aem 
bring my resignation with the smallest 
hint. 1 am not glued to my seat. : 
The Labor Party needs all the unity 
it can muster as it begins campaigning 
for the Dec. 31 Knesset (parliament) 
election. Israeli newspaper polls show 
- Labor fast losing ground to the oppo- 
sition Likud coalition, which is led by 
such hawks as Menachem Begin and 
Major General Ariel (“Arik”) Sharon. 
Until the election returns are 1n, the Ar- 
abs will have no assurance that any com- 
promises made by Israel's present gov- 
ernment will be accepted by the next 
one—especially if Likud makes an 1m- 
pressive showing. Moreover, Israeli del- 
egates will hardly dare take a stance In 
Geneva that could cost them votes on 
election day. Thus the conference will 
convene next week to hear the opening 
statements of all participants and will 
then recess until after the elections. 
Returning Russians. Meanwhile, 
Middle East peace will depend on re- 
straint by both sides. Even if there is no 
resumption of major fighting, Israel 
seems in for more violence. Last Tues- 
day a terrorists grenade exploded in the 
Old City section of Jerusalem, injuring 
20: the following day a bomb exploded 
in an Israeli bus wounding 14 and kill- 
ing one. Both incidents indicate. the 
growing restlessness of the Palestinians 
living within the Israeli-occupied Arab 
territories. In the past month at least 60 
suspected terrorists have been arrested 
in Israel for a series of attacks. 
One hopeful sign last week in the 
Middle East was the return to Cairo of 
the wives and children of Soviet person- 
nel stationed in Egypt. It was their evac- 
uation in early October that presaged 
the outbreak of the Yom Kippur War. 
Now, at least, it seems that the Rus- 
sians have enough faith in tlie cease- 
fire to plan the reopening of the Soviet 
school in Cairo at the start of next year. 
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EUROPE 


Toward the Summit of Truth 


“At the Copenhagen summit,” said a 
top-ranking American diplomat last 
week, “Europe will make its declaration 
of independence.” That prediction is po- 
tentially true, possibly exaggerated. A 
Liberty Bell will not be rung in Copen- 
hagen, but the statement of principles 
that is expected to come out of an ex- 
traordinary meeting of Western Eu- 
rope’s heads ‘of government this week 
may one day be considered as symbol- 
ically important to Europeans as the 
Declaration of Independence is to 
Americans. A generation after the end 
of World War II, Western Europe seems 
determined to begin charting its own 
course—independent of the U.S. 

Europeans have often been vexed 
before by their dependence on the U.S., 
but never quite so annoyed as to agree 
on common policies. A combination of 
events—the Middle East war, the oil 
shortage, détente and what Europeans 
consider American arrogance—may, 
however, be the catalyst that brings uni- 
ty. “We have lost a decade in European 
unity,” says an aide to French President 
Georges Pompidou. “But because of the 
Middle,East war we are moving once 
again. Europe has always advanced only 
in crises and never in calm. Copenhagen 
will be the summit of truth to see wheth- 
eror not there is the political will for Eu- 
rope to go forward.” 

The Copenhagen summit was set up 
within 24 hours after Pompidou pro- 
posed it last month. To underscore its ur- 
gency, the day-and-a-half meeting has 
been stripped of the usual bureaucratic 
trappings, so that the discussion can pro- 
ceed, as French’ Foreign Minister Mi- 
chel Jobert phrases it, ^without- con- 
straints, without procedure and with an 
open heart.” The nine heads of govern- 
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world powers as they were until World 
War II; a united Western Europe with 
accepted leadership and coherent pol- 
icy could be a world power, but that is 
precisely what Western Europe has 
failed to achieve. 

Both sides of the Atlantic are some- 
what apprehensive about the summit. 
Washington knows that a unified Eu- 
rope might oppose the U.S. as often as 
it agrees with it. The Europeans realize 
that independence may be now or nev- 
er, and they are frightened of either 
prospect. “External ‘pressures can push 
us to faster and better progress” ex- 
plains a French official. “But if the chal- 
lenge is too great, it can also destroy.” 


DENMARK 


Anti-Welfare Revolution 


Scandinavia for years has been the 
model for democratic socialism, with 
cradle-to-grave welfare systems that as- 
sure everybody of life’s essentials. The 
price, of course, has been enormous bu- 
reaucracies, staggering tax rates and an 
inevitable loss of individual initiative. 
For some Scandinavians, the socialist 
dream has turned into a nightmare. Last 
September, voters in Sweden (pop. 
8,132,000) nearly threw out their social- 
ist government after 41 years in power, 
and elections in Norway (pop. 3,930,- 
000) diminished a longtime socialist ma- 
jority. Last week tiny Denmark (pop. 
4,963,000) was on the verge of political 
crisis as the voters repudiated the rul- 
ing Social Democrats and four other es- 
tablished parties. Representatives of five 
new parties were elected to the Folk- 
eting (Parliament), which is now hope- 
lessly fragmented. 

The most heavily taxed of all indus- 
trialized people, the Danes—or a large 
minority of them, anyway— were appar- 
ently driven to the breaking point by a 
Bovernment proposal to do away with 
deductions for interest payments on 
mortgages and installment buying, a 
Step that would have reduced even fur- 
ther their small take-home pay. 

Showing their contempt for the pol- 
iticians who had been running Denmark 
for the past 28 years, many Danes voted 
fora party that literally hopes to disman- 
tle the government. Headed by Mogens 
Glistrup, a maverick millionaire lawyer 
who boasts that he has paid no income 
tax for the past six years (TIME, April 9), 
the Progress Party wants to get rid of 
large numbers of Denmark’s 600,000 
civil servants until the country is freed 
from their “paper fiddling.” 

Abolish Taxes. Somewhat light- 
heartedly, Glistrup has suggested that 
his country could live without its For- 
eign and Defense ministries. “Denmark 
cannot defend itself,” -he says. "Instead 

of an army, we should substitute an au- 
tomatic telephone-answering service 
that, in case of invasion, replies in Rus- 
sian; “We surrender.’ " He wants to abol- 
ish all income taxes for those who make 
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f n 
$10,000 or less. *Only féols pay income 


tax," Glistrup once said. “There is no 
bigger crime against sóciety than pay- 
Ing income tax." 

Glistrup does not even like the idea 
of having a Prime Minister, and thinks 
that any Danish government could get 
by With eight instead of the present 20 
ministries. What post would he like? 
Minister for the Abolition of Bureaucra- 
Cy, of course. Simplistic and nonsensical 
as his platform sounds, almost 500,000 
of Denmark's 3 million voters chose it. 
making the Progress Party, with 28 of 
the Folketing's 179 seats, the country's 
second largest. 

Shattered by the election, in which 
the Social Democrats lost 24 seats, Prime 
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GLISTRUP HOLDING CHRISTMAS TREE 
No taxes and a quick surrender. 


Minister Anker Jørgensen announced 
that he would resign. With characteristic 
brashness, Glistrup suggested to Queen 
Margrethe II that she appoint him to 
head a new government, even though 
none of the other nine parties had 
pledged him enough support to form 
anything close to a majority coalition. 
In fact, Glistrup is so disliked by other 
politicians that he was given the silent 
treatment when he entered the Folket 
ing for the first time last week. i 
Whatever government is c 
one expects it to last ve 
mark, in short. last week | 
to a revolution as that 
nation has been si 
sword to Claudi 
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BRITATN ~ |. 
The Miratle Worker 


If Ulster was the first trial by fire for 
the Tory government of Prime Minister 
Edward Heath, Britain 's economic crisis 
has now clearly become the second, A pe- 
rennial cold-weather cycle of labar un- 
rest, coupled with a diminished flow of 
oil from the Middle East, threatens Brit- 
ons with their most difficult winter in 
years. It also threatens to destroy Hea th S 
anti-inflationary plans for ushering Brit- 
ain into a new era of smooth expansion. 

Last week Heath named William 
Whitelaw, Britain's Secretary of State for 
Northern Ireland since 1972, his new Sec- 
retary of Employment. It was a popular 
and promising choice. Whitelaw had 
been directly responsible for taking Ul- 
ster from the edge of civil war to an en- 
tirely new form of government in which 
Catholics as well as Protestants truly 
share power. A few days after the appoint- 
ment, representatives from Britain, the 
Irish Republic and Northern Ireland sat 
down for their first, historic talks on a 
Council of Ireland. But the robust figure 
who made it possible was absent: Wil- 
liam Whitelaw had a new war on his 
hands. 


“Gentlemen, good morning. Can we 
agree on what day it is?” Thus, with a 
huge grin, did “Willie” Whitelaw often 
begin his morning conferences with Ul- 
ster’s disputatious politicians. Marveled 
John Hume, Minister of Commerce in 
Ulster’s new coalition, last week: “You 
went in angry to see him, and you al- 
ways came out wondering why you 
never got the boot in.” Added Deputy 
Chief Executive Gerry Fitt, leader of the 
Social Democratic and Labor Party: 
“He had an effective English slice of 
Trish charm.” : 

Understanding the Irish to the sat- 
isfaction of the Irish was no mean feat 
for a relatively unknown English poli- 
tician who-had spent virtually. his en- 
tire career in the back corridors of par- 
liamentary life. A former Scots Guards 
officer, /Whitelaw was raised on his 
grandfather's estate in Scotland, sent to 
Winchester and Cambridge, where he 
“got his blue” in golf. At 55, he has a re- 
serve of charm as large as his hulking, 
220-Ib. frame and a rumpled warmth 
about him. His suits never hang quite 
night, and his booming voice sometimes 
takes on a pained edge, as if its owner 
ortally wounded. The overall ef- 
mmensely winning. Admits one 
abors Shadow Cabinet: 
ürehearsed. face in 
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my best not to." Once, VAER Velega- 
tion from the Protestant paramilitary 
Ulster Defense Association appeared, 
ominously clad in dark glasses and com- 
bat uniforms, Whitelaw casually offered 
them afternoon tea. He scandalized 
Prótestants by flying members of the 
Provisional Irish Republican Army to 
a secret meeting at a borrowed house in 
London’s fashionable Chelsea district. 
Observes the Alliance Party’s Bob Coo- 
per: “Whitelaw had the ability to search 
through an argument with a microscope, 
find a tiny germ of agreement and en- 
large on it.” 

Although Whitelaw is clearly re- 
garded now as a potential rival to Heath 
as Tory leader, the two men share a rare 
personal and political trust in each oth- 


er. (It was Whitelaw who politely took” 


Sir Alec Douglas-Home by the arm eight 


years ago and suggested that the time ` 


EVENING NEW 


ICTORIAL PARAD 


EMPLOYMENT SECRETARY WHITELAW 
An unrehearsed face. 


had come for him to resign as Conser- 
vative leader in favor of a younger man, 
who turned out to be Ted Heath.) But 
where Heath can be too clever for his 
own good, Whitelaw has learned how 


to use a natural and unassuming direct- 


ness as a source of trust. 

_ As usual, Whitelaw began his new 
job last week by saying little about it in 
public. But he quietly began setting up 
appointments-with leading union offi- 
cials. In style alone, Whitelaw’s frank- 
ness and disarming candor area marked 
‘change from a government that, from 
Heath down, often comes off sounding 
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Staking even the gilded lilies of 
Xi the ever-spreading Campari 
kweny has hit the billboards and 
te Septen è columns in a big way. 

bs in lod] “4 new glittering soiree seems 
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EAT CAMPARI CONTROVERS 


my hand which contained Campari, of 
course, but mixed up with all manner 
of things! 

I mean, pretending not.to know 
that there is really only one way to 
drink Campari, namely with the merest 
Shoosh of soda and the barest tinkle 
of an ice-cube. 

And expecting me of all people to 
suffer in silence. With all three of my 
ex-husbands present, I mean, I was 
utterly crushed...” 


THE COLD SHOULDER 


Grins Marco Mastodontic, 39, 
currently resting, “Now see here, Ma- 
rilyn and I are longtime Good Friends, 
sure. But that doesn’t give her any right 
to tell me what's what. Campari is great, 
and believe me, I should know it. But 
pure-shmure, that's just the beginning. 
Have you ever tried it in a Negroni? or 
an Americano? Huh? Have you? Then 
you don't need me to tell you what poor 
Marilyn is missing. So why bruise my 
feelings?" , 

(Americano - % Bitter Campari, 
% Italian Vermouth. A squeeze of 
lemon rind, cracked ice). 
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A Campari spokesman in Milan, 
Italy, declares *Flattered as we are to 
receive further confirmation that the 
leading lights of the entertainment world 
are amongst our, if I may say so, fans, 
we would rather not have it misunder- 
stood that Campari, however it is drunk, 
could in any way be a bone of conten- 
tion between erstwhile Good Friends”. 

Las Vegas, Via Veneto, Acapulco 
and numerous other fashionable spas 
seem to be echoing with controversial 
cries about how to drink and not drink 
Campari. Some ray of hope lies in the — 
fact everyone agrees that “there is no 
Camparison”. 
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A Deadly'New Year 


The wrinkled old Tuareg looked out 
across the windblown desert surrounding 
the squalid refugee camp near the Niger 
capital of Niamey, where he and „5,000 
others now live. “This year,” he said, “it 
was the animals that died. Most of us 
managed to survive. But next year, un- 
less Allah is most merciful, it will be our 
turn to die." 


Sadly, there is very little likelihood 
that Allah will be any more merciful 
next year than he has been throughout 
1973. Mohammed Ibrahim may be alive, 
but starvation and disease on the three- 
month trek from drought-ravaged Mali 
to Niger cost him all his cattle and cam- 
els and a third of his family. Now he is 
destitute, living in a stark hut made of 
hides. The Niger Red Cross manages 
to provide him with 150 grams of food 
per day, which, according to U.N. of- 
ficials, can only sustain life for a short 
time. 

Despite massive international relief 
efforts, the worst drought in recorded 
African history has thus far claimed per- 
haps as many as 100,000 lives in north- 
ern Nigeria and in the "Sahel," or sub- 
Saharan, nations of Mauritania, Sene- 
gal, Mali, Upper Volta, Niger and Chad. 
More than 1,000,000 hungry nomads are 
roaming the Sahel, surrounding its cit- 
ies in a futile search for food. Nomads 
in Chad have been forced to eat leaves 
and bark to stay alive. In Nigeria’s 


ritania in the west to Ethiopia in the 
east. In Ethiopia, more than 50,000 have 
died of starvation. Many mothers have 
had to sacrifice their weakest children 
by drawing emergency food rations for 
them and then using the food to feed 
the others. So great is the catastrophe, 


"Says one local priest, that the tradition- 


al public weeping and wailing for the 
dead has been abandoned; the people 
havé lost the will to cry. 

Ethiopia's case is the saddest of all 
because many of the deaths could have 
been avoided. Last January, when of- 
ficials brought word of imminent star- 
vation among peasants to one provincial 
governor, he disciplined them for their 
“negative attitude.” He also refused to 
press Addis Ababa for aid, for fear of 
embarrassing a government that was 
pushing tourism. The result was wide- 
spread starvation and an initial reluc- 
tance on the part of international agen- 
cies to send food; U.N. officials assumed 
that Ethiopia was suffering far less than 
the Sahel states. 

Swollen Stomachs. The prognosis 
for Ethiopia and the sub-Saharan coun- 
tries is for an equally grim and dry 
new year. The little rain that did fall 
this year came late and ended early, pre- 
venting a full fall harvest of millet and 
sorghum that might have saved some 
lives. Relief efforts are continuing, and 
in Ethiopia some food is belatedly get- 
ting to the impoverished northern prov- 
inces. But in the refugee camps thou- 
sands of children with matchstick legs, 
protruding ribs and swollen stomachs 
continue to die of malnutrition. A new 
woe was added last week when swarms 
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parched Northeast, villagers pillage ant- 
hills to get at grain kernels that the ants 
have stored away. 

The drought area stretches across 
the entire waist of Africa, from Mau- 


of locusts began eating their way 
through much of Chad and northern 
Nigeria, reducing the meager supply 
of food still further. 


A GROUP OF ETHIOPIANS, THEIR FACES GAUNT & HOLLOW FROM HUNGER, AWAIT AID AT A REFUGEE CAMP 
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whose skills are needed—have been 
leaving in increasing numbers. They 
fear the kind of bloody anarchy that 
swept the Congo after it gained inde- 
pendence in 1960. Among the portents: 
a rising rate of urban crime, squatter 
slums and the occasional stoning of 
whites. There have been reports that 
some tribesmen are already picking out 
white-owned houses and autos they ex- 
pect to get when total independence 
comes. 

Chief Minister Somare also must 
deal with budding separatism on a larg- 
er scale. Papuans, for instance, charge 
that Australian aid—$760 million over 
the past five years—has gone mostly to 
New Guinea. Tempers grew so hot over 
this issue recently that a two-day riot 
broke out at the annual Papua v. New 
Guinea soccer match. On the island of 
Bougainville, which is part of the new 
nation, there is a growing feeling that 
the islanders should get a greater share 
of the $150 million in: profits expected 
this year from an immense Australian- 
Operated copper mine. 

Yet there are grounds for optimism. 
Australian High Commissioner Leslie 
W. Johnson points out that because of 
its fractionalization, no single tribe dom- 
inates even one region. The new nation 
hasa good Australian-trained police and 
an army recruited from all over the 
country. Already an exporter of copper 
and gold, the country is rich in other 
minerals and may even have oil. Jap- 
anese businessmen are busily exploring 
the rich potentialities of this territory - 
— some 30 years after the imperial army 
lost 150,000 lives in a futile attempt to 
seize it by force. 

Somare bristles at the suggestion 
that Papua New Guinea may not be 
ready for independence. *We are civ- 
ilized in our own way," he says tersely. 
"We are a people with our own pride 
and culture. Are we primitive because 
our women don't cover their breasts and 
our men don't wear trousers? This is our 
way. This is our society." 
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FRANCE 


Bugging.the Duck 


The headline in" France's satirical 
weekly Le Canard Enchainé (The 
Chained Duck) was printed in big red 
type last week, and it read: WATERGATE 
au CANARD. To the delight of the edi- 
tors, one of Le Canard's cartoonists, 
Andre Escaro, had stumbled on an at- 
tempt to install bugging devices in the 
paper’s new offices. The result: a scoop 
that had the government embarrassedly 
denying any knowledge of the affair, op- 
position Deputies demanding explana- 
tions in the National Assembly—and a 
sale of 660,000 copies for Le Canard, 
210,000 more than the usual run. 

As Escaro told it, he happened to 
be passing the paper’s new premises at 
173 rue St.-Honoré when he noticed 
flashlight beams coming from the third- 
floor office of the managing director. In- 
vestigating, he found three workers in 
blue overalls and two other men in street 
clothes who explained that they were in- 
stalling the heating; Escaro, however, 
happened to recall that the work had 
been done three weeks earlier. 

Scandal Details. “I felt the atmo- 
sphere become tense," he said. “I 
thought I had better get out of here 
quick.” Dashing downstairs, Escaro 
heard a voice come over a walkie-talk- 
ie held by a uniformed cop in front of 
the doorway. “Hello, hello, No. 2. Fol- 
low the guy who has come out. We've 
got to get out of here. Every man for 
himself." Escaro returned later with sev- 
eral Canard colleagues. The raiders had 
disappeared, but left evidence of their 
night's effort, which was duly photo- 
graphed and published. 

Le Canard, which has been twitting 
French governments for years by print- 
ing juicy details of scandals involving po- 

litical figures, promptly pinned the 
break-in on Minister of the Interior 
Raymond Marcellin whose office is re- 
sponsible for all authorized wiretapping 
in the country. Marcellin’s Ministry pro- 
fessed ignorance of the incident. But few 


Frenchmen were totally convinced. For | 


one thing, a Senate investigating com- 
mittee reported last month that the tele- 
phones of 1,500 to 5,000 people in 
France were tapped every day on a per- 
manent or spot basis—most without a 
court order and thus illegally. For an- 
other, Le Canard was publicizing the 
anti-wiretapping campaign, which had 
been stalled by the government's refus- 
al to cooperate with Senate investigators. 

Opposition spokesmen were indig- 
nant. Said Radical-Socialist Senator 
Henri Caillavet: “Three weeks ago, I 


said on television that if the government 


leaders didn’t watch out, we would 
find ourselves in a police state. Now, 
parently, we are in one.” Le Car 
however, did not lose its sati 
On the front page of its 
issue, the editors. 
"Read Le Canar 
listened-to ne 
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Battling Bias in Steel 


On the surface, the news seems to re- 
flect a rare example of idealism: in quiet 
meetings with Government officials, 
leaders of the steel industry and the 
United Steelworkers of America are 
working out an agreement to change rig- 
id promotion rules that have tended to 
keep blacks in the most menial and low- 
est-paying jobs in the mills. The pact 
would be the first such plan put forward 
voluntarily by a major industry. In an- 
other sense, though, the move appears 
to be considerably less than an exercise 
in altruism. Executives and union lead- 
ers seem to be trying to do the min- 
imum the law requires in order to es- 


JON FAUL 


cape shelling out huge sums in back pay 
to blacks who have been kept from ad- 
vancement in the past. 

At stake are the strict “lines of pro- 
motion” seniority rules that have tra- 
ditionally been part, of steel labor con- 
tracts. Under these complex schemes, 
each employee learns to perform the job 
ranking immediately above his own. 
When an opening for a higher job oc- 
curs, workers can “bid” for it on the basis 
of their length of service in the unit. But 
these rules apply only within narrowly 
defined groups of jobs, or “lines,” and se- 
niority is not transferable from one line 
to another. Thus if a black with long 
years of service reaches the top of, say, 
a blast furnace line, he can go no high- 
er unless he transfers to, perhaps, the 
rolling-mill section—and then he must 
start at the bottom of that line, often be- 
hind workers who have been employed 
at the plant for a shorter period; in many 
cases he loses part of his paycheck as 
well. Although the same rules apply to 
whites, blacks contend that the burden 
has fallen unfairly on them because rac- 
ist hiring practices have lumped them 
in the industry’s dirtiest, hottest jobs, 
from which the promotion lines go only 
a short way up. : 

Blacks have been protesting these 
rules for more than 20 years. In 1966 
black workers at U.S. Steels massive 
mill operations near Birmingham, Ala., 
took the company and several union lo- 
cals to court. This past August, Federal 
Judge Sam C. Pointer Jr. ordered U.S. 
Steel and three union locals to pay $200,- 
000 to 61 black workers who, he fig- 
ured, might have earned that much if a 
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The Non-Hatchet Man 


When asked what his chief contri- 
bution to J. Walter Thompson has been, 
the new president of the world's biggest 
advertising agency (expected 1973 bill- 
ings: $800 million) gets right to the point. 
"I am not a hatchet man,” Says Edward 
(“Ted”) Wilson, 53, who got the job last 
week, “but I have done more cleaning 
out of this place [before becoming pres- 
ident] than any of the past presidents." 
He is not exaggerating: the staff in 
Thompson's U.S. offices has been pared 
from a top-heavy 2,458 in January 1972 
to 2,185 in September this year, and Wil- 
Son was largely responsible. 

Now Wilson becomes chief operat- 
ing officer, succeeding Henry Schachte, 
who reached the mandatory retirement 
age of 60. Wilson, who was born in New 
York City, joined Thompson at 26 as a 
mail clerk determined to get into ad- 
vertising. He grabbed the first account- 
executive job offered and stuck to that 
side of the business, becoming a. vice 
president in 1956 and a senior vice pres- 
ident in 1964. A towering 6 ft. 4 in., he 
Strides through the 
agency halls at a 
lope, dropping in 
on creative and ac- 
count people; he 
would rather see 
them in their offices 
than summon them 
to his. 

Wilson and for- 
|! mer Radio An- 
nouncer Dan Sey- 
! mour, who contin- 
ues as chairman 
2 and chief executive, 
face a tough job. During 1971 and 1972, 
Thompson lost accounts representing 
about $54 million in annual billings, in- 
cluding L.& M. cigarettes, Firestone 
tires and Ford's small cars. This year. 
the company has picked up 33 new ac- 
counts, but none are as large as the gi- 
ants that got away, and much of the 
comeback burden may fall on Wilson's 
shoulders. With Seymour, 59, due for 
mandatory retirement next year, Wil- 
son is in line for the top spot. 


Youth Will Be Served 


In a country where age has tradi- 
tionally been an important criterion for 
industrial command, Hon- 
da Motor Co. was long con- 
spicuous for the youth of its. 4 
leadership; Soichiro Honda 4 
founded the company in 
1948 when he was only 42. 4 
Now, having built it into a 
colossus with sales of $1.2 $ 
billion a year, he is return- 
ing the compahy to the ju- 
nior side of the generation 


angotri 


à quiet, self-deprecatihg 
engineer who at 45 isiat 
least 15 years younger 
than most Japanese 
chief executives. 

The choice was al- 
most inevitable: Ka- 
washima personifies the 
company almost as 
much as Honda. Indeed, 
as a new graduate of a 
technical high school, he 
joined Honda the entre- 
preneur a year before Honda the com- 
pany was formed. From the start, Ka- 
washima designed motorcycles. In 1959 
he was put in charge of Honda’s first en- 
tries in Grand Prix motorcycle Taces; the 
firm picked up the team prize. In 1971 
he supervised development ofa clean, ef- 
ficient “stratified charge” auto engine 
that recently passed U.S. Environmental 
Protection Agency antipollution tests 
with flying colors. He will have to draw 
on all his talents to keep Honda grow- 
ing now, and he knows it. Though ul- 
timately optimistic, he believes that the 
oil shortage will push Japan—and Hon- 
da—into a full-fiedged recession next 
year. 


KAWASHIMA 


The Big Burger Boss 


"Pm not throwing in the towel,” pro- 
tested Raymond Kroc, 71, the franchise 
mastermind who created the McDon- 
ald's hamburger empire. “But Fred,” he 
added, “is like a son who grows up and 
is ready to take over.” His reference was 
to Frederick Turner, 40, who last week 
was named chief executive of McDon- 
ald’s, succeeding Kroc, who remains 
chairman. 

Turner, a sandy-haired Iowan, start- 
ed out in 1956 as a short-order cook, fry- 
ing burgers at Ray Kroc's first McDon- 
ald's restaurant outside Chicago. Kroc 
then tapped him to keep an eye on new 
restaurants; he rose so rapidly that he 
never had time to claim the McDonald's 
franchise Kroc had promised him. As 
president since 1968, Turner has been 
in charge of day-to-day operations: Now 
he will take over some of Kroc's policy- 
planning role too. l 

Turner assumes command at a time 
of skepticism about McDonald's chanc- 
es for continuing its phenomenal 
growth. The price of the stock has fall- 
en from 76% in late February to 44% re- 
cently, because of fears that driving 
curbs will bite deeply into the chain's 
. . business. Turner, however, 
b notes that McDonald's has 
- Jately been building more res- 
jtaurants in “walking” neigh- 
f borhoods, especially in € 
# His first announceme 

chief executive was th 
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Pe teatmen 
Here are some facts about Aurora Cortez, 


i erential 
her family, and her town—Plato, Magdalena, ise m 
on the coast of Colombia. No editorializing. hui" ad 
No embellishment. Just ete a 932, is registered with the US, Sift 
Aurorais five years old. She lives with her . Save the Children Federation, founded in 1932, Is registered WIth como 1a% 
ñ ; Aid. Contributions 4! s 
parents and three brothers and sisters in a Ge TAT AIT AB IRIE (d Don a ea mn 


house made of mud and bamboo. 
No electricity. No running water. No 
- sanitary facilities. Aurora’s father earns $1.00 


| girl: 


| wish to contribute $15 a month to sponsor a C boy o 
C Where the need is most urgent 


1 ica 

a day herding cattle. And there is about a g Latin Ameri 
50% chance that Aurora will grow up illiterate: H AUR SE (U.S.) a PEO S.) Middle P Us 
Because it costs money to go to school in []Bangladesh Q Inner Cities (U.S) O Sonam 
Colombia. Money her father doesn't have. E Chicano (U. S.) O Israel D 

Eu for sis a month through Save the O Korea | 

ildren Federation you can sponsor a Enclosed is my first ent: ONGO) 
- Colombian child like Aurora. Send her to d RUE e & 


School. Improve her living conditions. Help 
her neighbors rebuild the bridge that 
. connects Plato to the town's only hospital. 
Help people—indeed, help an entire 
community—to help itself; : 
For youthere are many rewards. The 
chance to correspond with a child. To 


receive a photograph. And progress: 

And above all, to know you AE TERIS. 
to another human being. That's how Save the 
Children works. But without you it can't work, 
So please: clip this coupon and mail it t ay. 
Now you can turn the page. 1 g 
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- Instead, enclosed is my contribution of $ hs. 
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Hac ON CAMERA WITH WALTERS 


fy healthy-looking and cheerful 
kye Wallace, 54, was on a sojourn in 
sion of what he has called the 
byheads who can’t park a bicycle 
att New York City. After accept- 
Freedom Award from the right- 
i0rder of Lafayette, Wallace vis- 
fhis doctor, Ling Sun Chu, a 
tatan internist, then taped a pro- 
ibr Barbara Walters’ TV series, 
ut Women Only. The subject: the 
stu treatments he has received 
| [.Dr. Chu to ease discomfort caused 
f ve legs. Perhaps conscious 
gue medical technique might 
bu c to Middle Americans, Wal- 
| E sene administrator 
e‘tedentials "Dr CN lS. Amor 
ftem medicine hu,” he said, “is 
Sdi ne man, graduate of 
thola that g with a twinkle, “and 
4 against him.” 
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© In your old car 
hills," was the 

Traynor, 34, 
Toles; from ex- 


husband and manager of Linda (Deep 
Throat) Lovelace to manager of Marilyn 
(Behind the Green Door) Chambers, “| 
hope I'm never your old car,” giggled 
Marilyn after she had made a success- 
ful New Jersey, nightclub debut prepa- 
ratory to a Las Vegas gig. Meanwhile, 
Old Car Lovelace was making the grade 
quite nicely without Chuck. In Cam- 
bridge, Mass., she was awarded the Har- 
vard Lampoon's “Wilde Oscar" for risk- 
ing “worldly damnation in the pursuit 
of artistic fulfillment.” Then she re- 
turned to rehearsals for the national tour 
of Pajama Tops, a bedroom farce in 
which she will make her legit debut on 
Christmas Day. 


u 

"She had the strength of the Amer- 
ican soil which she loved so much and 
understood so well" Thus Violinist 
Yehudi Menuhin, 57, remembers Corn- 
husker Willa Cather, who died in 1947. 
In 1930 Menuhin, then a 14-year-old 
New York-born musical prodigy, first 
met the middle-aged novelist from Red 
Cloud, Neb., in Paris, and a fast friend- 
ship was formed. Last week Menuhin 
flew from his London home to Lincoln, 
Neb., to highlight the University of 
Nebraska’s celebrations on the centen- 
nial of Cather’s birth. His contribution: 
a family concert. His two sisters, Pia- 
nists Hephzibah, 53, and Yaltah, 52, 
joined Yehudi to honor the memory of 
the woman the Menuhins called Aunt 
Willa. 

n 

Everything you don't want your lit- 
tle girl to become, Bette Midler had final- 
ly arrived at Manhattan's Palace The- 
ater. Before an audience drawn mostly 
from the clientele of her favorite night- 
Spot, the Continental Baths. 
Midler demonstrated once again 
that she is a superb female im- 
personator. Not, however, as 
good as Rodney Pigeon. The fol- 
lowing night at the Blue Angel 
nightclub, Rodney, 20, scored a 
succes fou in the French-inspired 
transvestite revue Zou. Hurling 
himself onto the pocket-hand- 
kerchief stage, the divine Miss 
M's carbon copy skittered and 
tittered while belting out Mid- 
ler’s theme song, Friends. - 

Li 


OSCAR ABOLAFIA 


Literary Lepidopterist Vla- 
dimir Nabokov, 74, identified a 
unique American species, the 
Nymphet, in his 1958 novel Lo- 
lita. Although the work was in- 
ternationally acclaimed, it failed 
to win any of the major Amer- 
ican book awards. In fact, the 
Russian-born Nabokov, who is 
frequently mentioned as a po- 
tential Nobel prizewinner, has 
picked up few prizes: five of his 
novels have been nominated for 
National Book Awards, only to 
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PIGEON AS MIDLER 


CHAMBERS ONSTAGE WITH CLOTHES 


be ultimately passed over. Now the self- 
described "pleasant outsider" has land- 
ed one of the country's most distin- 
guished prizes: the National. Medal for 
Literature, awarded for a living Amer- 
ican writer's total literary contribution. 
At his Montreux, Switzerland, home, a 
modest Nabokov could only say: “I 
think it was a very good idea to give 
the prize to me.” 


MIDLER AS MIDLER 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Washington Turnover 


Never before the Nixon Adminis- 
tration have so. many public servants 
served so brief a time in office. Of the 
top White House aides, only three have 
stayed on the job without a break: Hen- 
ry Kissinger, Patrick Buchanan, Ronald 
Ziegler. Of the original Cabinet, only 
George Shultz remains, and he has shift- 
ed from Labor to Treasury. Nixon now 
holds the record for Cabinet appoint- 
ments: 31 in five years; a close compet- 
itor is Franklin D. Roosevelt, who ap- 
pointed 25, but then F.D.R. served more 
than three terms. 

Among the departments and agen- 
cies with the greatest turnover under 
Nixon: 

justice. John Mitchell to Richard 
Kleindienst to Elliot Richardson to 
Robert Bork (acting) to William Saxbe 
(hopefully). 

DEFENSE. Melvin Laird to Richardson 
to James Schlesinger. 

HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE. Rob- 
ert Finch to Richardson to Caspar 
Weinberger. 

OFFICE OF MANAGEMENT AND BUDGET. 
Robert Mayo to George Shultz to Wein- 
berger to Roy Ash. 

cia. Richard Helms to Schlesinger 
to Vernon Walters (acting) to William 
Colby. 

Fel. J.. Edgar Hoover to L. Patrick 
Gray (acting) to William Ruckelshaus 
(acting) to Clarence Kelley. 
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TOWARD A NEW UNION 


TIME Map by W. Hortens 
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OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY. 
Donald Rumsfeld to Frank Carlucci to 
Phillip Sanchez to Alvin Arnett. 

Amidst all this, grace under pres- 
sure has been in short supply. After 
being ungraciously dumped as energy 
adviser (the third to be appointed), for- 
mer Colorado Governor John Love said 
last week that he felt “battered and 
bruised.” Richardson must have felt 
much the same way when he was forced 
to resign. By serving in three different 
Cabinet posts, Richardson incidentally 
matched another record. George Cor- 
telyou, appointed by Theodore Roose- 
velt, was the only other man to hold 
three Cabinet positions—Treasury, 
Postmaster General, and Commerce 
and Labor—under one U.S. President. 


Boston, Plym., and Boise, Bitt. 


By the reckoning of G. Etzel Pear- 
cy, recently retired from his post of pro- 
fessor of geography at California State 
University, Los Angeles, the total cost 
of operating all 50 state governments in 
the U.S. amounts to some $18 billion an- 
nually. That figure disturbs him, and he 
has proposed a simple solution: reduce 
the number of states. Since in his view 
the nation has 38 conveniently defined 
areas, Pearcy says that the ideal num- 
ber of states would be 38. He estimates 
that the savings in state salaries, build- 
ing maintenance, capital outlays and 
such would amount to $4.6 billion. 

Pearcy. has drawn up a map of the 
38 states, which he has given poetically 
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Ford ran out of tickets for the late af- 
ternoon inaugural ceremonies and had 
to appeal to House Doorkeeper William 
M. (“Fishbait”) Miller for extras. Betty 
Ford consulted Son Michael, 23, a stu- 
dent at Massachusetts’ Gordon-Conwell 
Theological Seminary, about the Jeru- 
salem Bible that he had bought espe- 
cially for the inaugural. Where should 
it be opened when she held it during 
the swearing-in? They agreed on the 
20th Psalm (“May Yahweh [God] an- 
swer you in time of trouble; may the 
name of the God of Jacob ‘protect 
yov’ ”). Said Mrs. Ford: “I hope my hand 
doesn’t shake.” 

Plain Man. In an interview with 
-TIME Correspondent Neil MacNeil be- 
fore the ceremony, the Vice President- 
designate previewed the speech that he 
would deliver a few hours later. As he re- 
hearsed his farewell to the House that 
has been his home for 25 years (“May 
God bless the House of Representa- 
tives”), tears began welling in Ford’s 
eyes, and during the tribute to his wife 
and children the words came haltingly, 
only two or three at a time. “Ford is an 
emotional man,” reports MacNeil. “He 
isa plain man who loves his family, loves 
his friends, loves the House. Reading the 
words he knew he would speak to the 
Congress and the country, in the sin- 
gular role he knew he now was in, Ford 
was simply overcome.” 


Ford regained his composure and 
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wore a triumphant grin by the time he 

entered the House chamber, which was 

jammed with the biggest crowd in the 

memory of seasoned Congress watchers. 

He was accompanied by Richard Nix- | 

on, who entered smiling but later ap- E 

peared tense. As the two reached the po- 

dium, Ford stepped forward alone to 

acknowledge the applause, and suddenly 

it grew into a cheering ovation. This was 

clearly Ford’s day. » 
The new Vice President pledged to X 


*Behind them: House Speaker Carl Albert and 
Speaker Pro Tem of the Senate James Eastland. 


KISSING BETTY AS NEW! 
"The very best 
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"set a high example of respect for the 
crushing and |onely burdens which the 
nation lays upon the President. He 
spoke of a “visible and-living unity 1n 
the nation and promised "to do the very 
best that I can for America." For a na- 
tion that has become all too used to hear- 
ing bitterness from its politicians, there 
was a simple eloquence in his words and 
a deeply felt one in his delivery. Daugh- 
ter Susan, 16, was moved to tears. , 

Despite Ford's small and forgivable 
joke that he is "a Ford, not a Lincoln, 
his inauguration may well come to be 
both greatly noted and long remem- 
bered. It was a constitutional first: 
though the office of Vice President has 
been vacant 16 times before, it has nev- 
er been filled in the middle of an Ad- 
ministration. Ford's ascension was made 
possible by the 25th Amendment, passed 
in 1967, which authorizes the President 
to fill vacancies in the office of the Vice 
President, subject to confirmation of his 
nominee by a majority vote in both hous- 
es of Congress. Ford was approved eas- 
ily, winning by a vote of 92 to 3 in the 
Senate and 387 to 35 in the House. 

Grueling Round. Most important, 
Ford's swearing-in moved the plight of 
the Nixon presidency into. yet another 
phase. Now, for the first time since the 
Watergate monster took shape eight 
months ago, there is a potential pres- 
idential successor who, under the cir- 
cumstances, is both politically accept- 
able to most Democrats and politically 
legitimate in the eyes of Republicans. 
After Spiro Agnew's downfall, the next 
in line to the presidency was Speaker of 
the House Carl Albert, a Democrat. Had 
he been called. on to succeed Nixon, Al- 
bert could never have lived down the 
suspicion that his party had stolen the 
White House from its rightful Repub- 
lican occupants. 
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Ford's chances for succession 
seemed remote at the time that he was 
nominated by Nixon in mid-October. 
Less than ten days later, however, after 
the Saturday Night Massacre of Special 
Prosecutor Archibald Cox, Attorney 
General Elliot Richardson and his dep- 
uty William Ruckelshaus, Washington 
heard an unprecedented chorus de- 
manding Nixon's impeachment. Many 
Congressmen began to believe that Ford 
might well have to perform a Vice Pres- 
ident's only important function: to take 
over for a departed President. 

Congressional Democrats, who had 
been toying with the idea of holding 
Ford's confirmation hostage until Nix- 
on released all presidential tapes con- 
taining Watergate evidence, quickly 
backtracked. Albert made it clear that 
he did not want to take the place ofa Re- 
publican President in whose impeach- 
ment he might be involved, and that 
Ford must be quickly confirmed. 

Ford faced a grueling round of in- 
quiries that made him the most closely 
scrutinized public official in the U.S. 
With his complete cooperation, 350 FBI 
agents from 33 field offices dug into his 
finances, his friendships, his correspon- 
dence—none of which produced any ev- 
idence of misconduct. At his confirma- 
tion hearings, Witness Ford came across 
asa banal speaker, but he also impressed 
his questioners with his openness, can- 
dor and competence in the glare of sud- 
den attention. More, he did not hesitate 
to differ with Nixon’s approach on sev- 
eral important matters. He urged the 
White House to produce all documents 
that would be necessary to clear the 
President. When asked what he would 
do if, like Prosecutor Cox, he had been 
ordered to submit to a “compromise” 
that would cut off further Watergate in- 
vestigation, Ford replied: “I would prob- 
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Vice President Gerald Ford and his wife 
Elizabeth. At left, strolling near their 
home in Alexandria, Va. 
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Susan Ford, 16, exercising at ballet bar in school and playing with pet kitten at home. 


Ford sons Michael, 23, at a seminary in Massachusetts; Steven, 17, on court; and John, 21, skiing at Sun Valley. 
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FORD CHILDREN, PAT NIXON, AIDES HAIG.& WILLIAM TIMMONS AT INAUGURATION 
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Life with a “Perfect” Father 


Since President Nixon nominated Ger- 
ald R. Ford to be Vice President, the 
Ford family has made two important de- 
cisions. One was not to move out of the 
four-bedroom house in Alexandria, Va.. 
that they built 18 years ago and is now 
worth about $65,000. The other was to 
keep an unbroken 16-year family tra- 
dition of getting together at their con- 
dominium in Vail, Colo., for two weeks 
of skiing over Christmas: “Ours has been 
a very close family life,” explains Betty 
Ford, “but that’s about the only time 
all of us can get together these days.” 

During Ford’s 25 years in politics, 
much of the burden of raising that family 
—Michael, 23, John, 21, Steven, 17, and 
Susan, 16—has fallen on Betty. Ford av- 
eraged 200 out-of-town speeches a year 
and often had to work late at the Cap- 
itol. Fortunately for the family, his wife 
prefers her children and community ac- 
tivities to politicking. She has served as 
a Cub Scout den mother, a Sunday 
school teacher and head of the local can- 
cer fund drive. One year she had chil- 
dren in three different schools and made 
a point of attending meetings of all three 
Parent-Teacher associations. 

a 

Slim (size 10) and brunette, the soft- 
spoken Mrs. Ford, 55, was raised in 
Grand Rapids. Before her marriage in 
1948, she was a Powers model in New 
York City and a dancer with the Mar- 
tha Graham troupe. Her favorite hobby 
is growing flowers and vegetables. As 
the nation’s Second Lady, she hopes “to 
do something for the arts.” 

The Ford children’s lives demon- 
strate that they are individualists. 
Reared in his family’s Episcopal faith, 
Michael became deeply interested in 
theology as an undergraduate at Wake 
Forest College, a Baptist school in North 
Carolina. Now he is a first-year student 
at Gordon-Conwell Theological Semi- 
nary in South Hamilton, Mass., though 
he does not plan to become a minister. 
After class, he works with “Young 
Life,” an evangelical organization for 
teen-agers. 

Jack, the middle brother, is the only 
Ford child who has shown any political 
bent. In 1972, he skipped a semester at 
Utah State University, where he is now 
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a junior. to work on college campuses 
for Nixon's re-election. But his princi- 
pal interest is forestry, and he hopes to 
go either to graduate school in water- 
shed management or to law school, 
where he would specialize in environ- 
mental problems. Last summer, he spent 
six weeks with the Forest Service, fight- 
ing forest fires in Idaho and California. 
u 
Steve, a senior at a public high school 
in Alexandria, recently bought a mo- 
torcycle out of the money he earned as 
an elevator operator in the Senate last 
summer. He jogs, shoots baskets at a 
nearby school, and lifts weights in his 
family's paneled recreation room. 
Susan, a boarding student at Holton- 
Arms School in Bethesda, Md., has fol- 
lowed in her mother's jetés. She has stud- 
ied modern dance since the age of eight, 
and is now taking ballet lessons as well. 
She tends 25 plants in her room, loves 
to do needle point, and dotes on her Si- 
amese cat, Chan. All four children feel 
unusually close to their father. Explains 
Jack: “He never tried to mold us or di- 
rect us. He allowed us room to explore 
for ourselves, to find ourselves.” Ex- 
claims Susan: “He’s the perfect father.” 
At night, Ford usually brings work 
home and goes through it while glanc- 
ing up at TV (favorite programs: Can- 
non, McMillan and Wife). Only rarely 
do the Fords. entertain at home or go 
out to eat. When they do, they usually 
eat seafood at Washington’s Jockey Club 
or Sea Catch Restaurant. A dedicated 
weight watcher, Ford swims in his heat- 
ed pool twice daily from March to No- 
vember. Frequently he skips lunch, or 
has a dish of cottage cheese with ketch- 
up in his office. He weighs 201 lbs., just 
four more than during his football days 
at the University of Michigan, but ad- 
mits that his weight has “shifted” a bit. 
Since his nomination, the family life- 
style has scarcely changed. The For 
now have five telephones, including a d 
rect line to the White House, anc 
modeling the garage to acco; 
the Vice President's 
guards. At Utah State, Jot 
beard, partly because o 
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. mother and stepfather, 


Even the Strangler could win. 


Administration election sweep in 1974 
and 1976. In House debate, Maryland 
Democrat Clarence D. Long taunted 
Republicans: “If you keep the present 
incumbent in for three more years, the 
Democrats could win with the Boston 
Strangler.” 

Even the G.O.P.’s optimists admit 
that all pretense of recovery will be lost 
if any further time bombs are ticking 
away in the Watergate investigation. 
Still shocked by the Cox firing and the 
18-minute gap in a Watergate tape, Re- 
publicans have grown wary indeed. “If 
it ever bottoms out, we might be all 
right,” says Kansas’ Dole. “But the co- 
conuts keep dropping. You have to wear 
a steel helmet around here." 

For his part, Ford left a post-inau- 
gural conference with Nixon brimming 
with loyalty. “I can assure you that the 
President has no intention of resigning,” 
he told newsmen at the White House. 
“When all of the facts are out, he did as- 
sure me that he will be completely ex- 
onerated.” Ford continued: “If I were a 
member of the House of Representatives 
and the President indicated he was com- 
ing to my district, Pd be darned glad to 
have him.” Ford was putting up a brave 
front on that score, in accordance with 
his political rule: “You don’t tackle your 
own quarterback.” i 

Such spirited support, of course, is a 
major reason why Ford was picked by 
the President for his new job. The two 
men have known each other since both 

arrived in Washington as freshman 
members of the House in the late '40s. 
Ford has said: “For whatever reason 
Nixon and I have never seriously dis- 
ai E EAE substantive issue." 
ess in vi i 
partly result from broadly sitiar aoe 
grounds. Raised in Grand ae by his 
À Ww 
him, Ford went to the AS AME 
Michigan and was a football star. After 
graduating from Yale Law School and 
serving in the Navy during World War 
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II, Ford entered politics, defeating the 
isolationist incumbent, Bartel J. Jonk- 
man, in the 1948 Republican congres- 
sional primary and went on to win in 
November with 60.596 of the vote. He 
has always been re-elected by more than 
that margin, thanks to efficient help and 
his own personal attention to the home- 
town electorate, which still amazes local 
Democrats. Says Grand Rapids Dem- 
ocratic Co-Chairman A. Robert Klein- 
er: "If anybody's grandmother in Poland 
is having trouble getting a U.S. visa, Jer- 
ry's right there." 

Ford describes his views as gener- 
ally "conservative in fiscal affairs, 
moderate in domestic affairs and inter- 
nationalist in foreign affairs." His de- 
tractors argue that those labels cloak an 
essentially conservative outlook in all af- 
fairs; yet Ford's views on most issues 
have not been entirely predictable. He 
has been an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Peace Corps and foreign economic aid, 
for example, as well as an ardent cold 
warrior and backer of the Johnson-Nix- 
on Viet Nam policy. On domestic issues, 
he would like to see a constitutional 
amendment permitting school prayer 
and a legal ban on abortions. He has 
also supported federal aid to higher ed- 
ucation and welfare reform. 

At confirmation hearings, Ford was 
criticized most harshly for his civil rights 
record, seemingly an odd rebuke since 
he has voted in favor of every major civ- 
il rights bill since 1949. His critics com- 
plain, however, that the final yes votes 
shield a far murkier record of support 
for amendments and other Southern- 
supported obstructions that were intend- 
ed to cripple the purpose of the original 
legislation. Ford maintains that his pre- 
liminary voting record reflects both his 
attempts to conciliate between party fac- 
tions and his own instincts against 
“moving too fast" Ford carefully 
pledged in his inaugural remarks to sup- 
port “equal justice for all Americans.” 

In Training. Nixon reportedly 
wants Ford to become director of the 
Domestic Council, a post now held by 
Melvin Laird, who intends to leave. The 
word in Washington is that Laird is de- 
camping because the President rarely 
heeds his advice. Ford is eager to take on 
responsibility; yet he is deeply disturbed 
by the prospect of losing Laird, one of 
the few White House aides with excel- 
lent connections in the Republican 
Party and on Capitol Hill. Speaking of 
Laird and Presidential Counsellor Bryce 
Harlow, another political veteran who 
plans to resign, Ford says: “I hope that 
they don’t leave too soon. We need them 
badly.” 

The job Ford is clearly best qualified 
to take on is that of White House liaison 
officer with Congress. As a parting gift, 
Speaker Albert offered him the contin- 
ued use of one of his offices in the House. 
Moreover, as Ford points out, he is not 
starting cold with the members of the 
Senate. “I’ve served with 34 Senators 

when they were in the House,” he says. 
Now that Ford is Vice President, lead- 
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m Week of Strain 


times was drawn and pale; lines of ten- 
sion creased his face, and he seemed 
barely able to control the quaver in his 
voice. The source of strain was his con- 
tinuing Watergate woes, particularly his 
staffs inability to explain how a mys- 
terious hum obliterated 18 minutes of 
his conversation with former Chief of 
Staff H.R. Haldeman on June 20, 1972, 
three days after the Watergate break- 
in. Even close White House aides con- 
ceded that the gap on the tape had se- 
riously damaged his efforts to restore 
public confidence. Said one assistant: 
"Somehow we've got to get this tape is- 
sue clarified or forgotten." It is not like- 
ly to be forgotten. 

Federal Judge John J. Sirica heard 
more testimony about the tape from for- 
mer White House Aide Lawrence M. 
Higby, Chief of Staff Alexander Haig 
and Secretary Woods. She clung to her 
story that she may have accidentally 
erased "four to five minutes" of the tape 
during a phone call but not the entire 
segment. After hinting that he was not 
convinced by her testimony, Sirica urged 
Miss Woods to "tell everything you 
know." She responded: “If I could offer 
any idea, any proof, any knowledge, of 
how the 18-minute gap happened, there 
is no one on earth who would rather. 
I'm doing the best I can." 

"Sinister Force." On the stand, 
Haig told Sirica that at one point White 
House aides briefly entertained “the 
devil theory" to explain the gap. They 
wondered whether “some sinister force,” 
an unexplained outside source of ener- 
gy, had been applied to the tape. But 
Haig offered no suggestion as to just 
what he might mean by this James Bond 
or science-fiction scenario. He clearly 
continued the White House effort to put’ 
the responsibility on Rose Mary Woods. 
Haig said that he believed she was re- 
sponsible for the entire gap. When he 
left the courtroom, he told reporters: 
"I've known women who thought they 
talked on the telephone for five min- 
utes and actually talked for an hour." 

Haig's testimony was full of minor 
conflicts with what Presidential Lawyer 
J. Fred Buzhardt had previously said, 
and contained frequent memory lapses 
remarkable in a bright West Point grad- 
uate who was noted for his organiza- 
tional competence as Henry Kissinger's 
longtime aide. For example, he could 
not recall what he discussed with Nix- 
on, Rose Mary Woods and Press Sec- 
retary Ron Ziegler during a 24-minute 
conference the evening of the day he 
told Nixon that the gap on the tape last- 

ed for 18 minutes— just three weeks be- 
fore his courtroom appearance. Often 
Haig fidgeted, toying with his glasses or 
twisting his West Point class ring, At 
one point he protested to Richard Ben- 
Veniste, an assistant special prosecutor: 
"You're pressing me beyond my recol- 
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lection. I want to be veryiclear that I do 
not regard myself as being involved in 
this thing other than when circumstanc- 
es made me a conduit." 

In his testimony, Lawrence Higby 
disclosed that Haldeman still wielded a 
shadowy influence over some White 
House deliberations seven months after 
he was forced to resign. Higby said that 
Haldeman knew almost as soon as the 
President did—that is, on Nov. 15—that 
18 minutes of the tape had been oblit- 
erated. Moreover, Higby testified that 
later that day Haldeman ordered him 
by phone to retrieve his handwritten 
notes on the meeting. Higby also said 
that four other sets of notes kept by Hal- 
deman, including one subpoenaed by the 
Watergate prosecutors, were missing 
from the vault where they had been kept. 
After Higby's testimony, White House 
Assistant Press Secretary Gerald L. 
Warren conceded that both Nixon and 
Ziegler occasionally talked with Halde- 
man, who now lives in Los Angeles, 
about presidential affairs. In court, how- 
ever, Haig declared: “Haldeman does 
not influence what we do in the White 
House.” 

The mystery of the hum may be 
solved, at least in part, when Judge Si- 
rica this week gets a report on the tape 
from electronics and acoustical experts. 
Guarded by three federal marshals, they 
worked for two days in the laboratories 
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of the Federal,Scientific Corp. in New 
York City, trying to determine the 
source of the him. Then they returned 
the tape to Sirica, who kept it locked up 
and closely guarded. 

There were developments last week 
in the Administration’s other potential 
scandals: "o 
HUGHES MONEY 

In closed session, the Senate Water- 
gate Committee heard testimony from 
at least three employees of Superbil- 
lionaire Howard Hughes about $100,100 
that he gave to Nixon Friend Bebe Re- 
bozo in 1969 and 1970. Rebozo has said 
that the money had been intended for 
campaign purposes but was returned to 
Hughes this year. The Hughes associ- 
ates’ testimony was not disclosed. At one 
point, however, Hughes Attorney Ches- 
ter Davisopeneda tattered briefcase and 
dumped bundles of subpoenaed $100 
bills, bound in rubber bands, onto the 
table in front of Chairman Sam Ervin. 
Davis snapped: “Here’s the money. Do 
what you want with it.” Ervin had the 
bills photocopied and returned to Da- 
vis. Afterward, committee staffers began 
checking serial numbers to see if the bills 
are at least three years old. If they are, 
that would buttress Rebozo's story that 
the money lay in a safe-deposit box for 
three years. 

MILK FUND 

The committee also continued its in- 
vestigation of whether the milk produc- 
ers’ contributions of at least $527,500 to 
President Nixon’s re-election campaign 
helped buy a 1971 increase in federal 
price supports for milk (TIME, Dec. 3). 
Officials of Associated Milk Producers 
Inc., the nation’s largest dairy cooper- 
ative, which was one of the contributors, 
have privately told the committee that 
White House files contain documents 

that will reveal a quid pro quo arrange- 
ment between the milkmen and the 
Nixon Administration. 

The committee requested that the 
White House turn over those documents, 
as well as any others relating to the de- 
cision to raise supports. White House of- 
ficials refused. But they did promise to 
turn them over to Special Prosecutor 
Leon Jaworski, who is also investigating 
thecontribution. 

In the face of his mounting troubles, 
ixon has shifted tactics in his Oper- 
on Candor, which was supposed toex- 

“away his Watergate woes. For the 

t, he plans no forays into the 
on speeches, no press 
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The President as Taxa, 


For months, reports have circulated that 
Richard Nixon’s net worth has in- 
creased dramatically during his years in 
the White House, and that in two of 
those years he paid virtually no federal 
income taxes. In his own defense, the 
President last week ordered the release 
of a mass of information on his private 
finances. What it revealed was hardly 
reassuring to his remaining supporters. 
While he may have fulfilled the letter 
of the tax law—and not even that is cer- 
tain—his deals and deductions raised 
disturbing questions about propriety. 

Release of the material followed an 
extensive audit by White House officials 
and outside advisers, including Philadel- 
phia Lawyer Kenneth Gemmill, Cleve- 
land Lawyer H. Chapman Rose, and ac- 
countants from the firm of Coopers and 
Lybrand. Highlights of their authorized 
report on the President's intricate busi- 
ness activities between Jan. 1, 1969, and 
May 31, 1973: 


During the four-year period, the 
President paid less than $79,000 in 
federal income taxes on a total in- 
come of more than $1.1 million. 

In fact, in 1970 he paid only $792 
on a total income of $262,942; the fol- 
lowing year he paid $878 on earnings 
of $262,384. His total taxes for 1970, 
1971 and 1972 amounted to $5,968—the 
equivalent of what a family whose in- 
come was $15,000 would have paid dur- 
ing those years. 

These low tax bills were made pos- 
sible by four categories of deductions: 

» Interest payments on his proper- 
ties ($257,376); 


NIXON'S PERSONAL FINANCES | 
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1971 
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WELLS—AUGUSTA CHRONICLE 
ment. Tricia received $65,000 as her 
share, and paid capital gains taxes of 
$11,617. The White House statement 
was aimed at refuting published reports 
that Tricia had avoided paying her share 
_of the tax on the sale by allowing her fa- 
ther to offset the entire gain against the 
large deductions that he has claimed on 
recent returns. 

Since becoming President, Nixon 
has concentrated his capital on his prop- 
erties in Florida and California. On Dec. 
19, 1968, a few weeks after he was elect- 
ed, he bought two adjacent properties 
in Key Biscayne, Fla., for $253,455. To 
finance the purchase, he borrowed $65,- 
000 from the First National Bank of 
Miami and got mortgages totaling $189,- 
966. By May 31, 1973, he had reduced 
these mortgages to $161,000. 

Nixon's most tortuous—and myste- 
rious—business dealings surround his 
estate at San Clemente, Calif. In 1969, 
in two separate transactions, Nixon ac- 
quired his Western White House and 
28.9 acres around it for $1.5 million, 
largely with the help of loans from his 
millionaire friend Robert Abplanalp. In 
December 1970, he sold all but 5.9 acres 
of this property for $1,249,000. The buy- 
er's legal name was the B and C In- 
vestment Co., but in reality the buyers 
were the President'sstaunch friends Ab- 
planalp and Rebozo: Nixon had, in ef- 
fect, sold his friends 80% of the land 
that he had bought the previous year 
for roughly 80% of the original purchase 
price. But he had retained the heart of 
the estate: the Western White House, 
plus the choicest. parcel of property 
fronting on the beach. It appeared that 
Abplanalp and Rebozo had made the 
President a substantial gift. 

The San Clemente transactions raise 
other questions. For instance, the Pres- 
ident's tax advisers assert'that he is not 
liable for California income taxes; yet 
he votes in the state and claims it as his 
legal residence: 

The President declared last week 
that he plans to turn the San Clemente 

estate over to the U.S., but that he. 
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that in the present climate it is “very un- 
likely that the President would seek a 
tax deduction for his San Clemente gift.” 

Even more important, why did Nix- 
on pay no capital-gains taxes on the sale 
of most of his San Clemente property to 
Abplanalp and Rebozo? The White 
House conceded that the question was 
a bit tricky. One of Nixon’s tax advis- 
ers concluded that the President had not 
realized a capital gain on the transac- 
tion, but another White House adviser 
—Coopers and Lybrand—calculated 
that he made $117,370 on the sale. While 
all that may be perfectly legal, it raises 
the question whether the President 
—who sets a moral tone for the nation 
—should have pressed every tax advan- 
tage and accepted huge loans and gifts 
from rich friends. 

Every Loophole. After his three- 
week analysis, Lawyer Gemmill assert- 
ed that he was “satisfied 100%” that the 
President had done nothing illegal in his 
avoidance of taxes. But no one could say 
for sure on the basis of the snarl of fig- 
ures released last week. What is unques- 
tionable is that the President has taken 
advantage of every conceivable loophole 
to reduce his tax obligations. He has 
kept nearly half of an expense allow- 
ance provided by the taxpayers for mis- 
cellaneous official obligations. Dee 

*With regard to my tax returns," 
said Nixon in a statement, “the accoun- 
tants who prepared them listed all of 
the deductions—as any accountant 
would and should do on behalf of his cli- 
nt.” As for the serious questions con- 
cerning the donation of his vice pres- 
idential papers and his failure to pay 
capital gains taxes on the sale of his San 


—Glemente property, the President add- 
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REFORMER WALTER MONDALE 


A Defeat for Campaign Reform 


“It is no longer government of, for and 
by the people,” complained Senator 
Walter Mondale. “It is government of, 
for and by those who are willing and 
able to pay the price.” The Minnesota 
Democrat was pointing out a major les- 
son of Watergate: the corrosive power 
of private money in electoral campaigns, 
what he called “the buy-America sys- 
tem.” The efforts of Mondale and other 
reform-minded legislators bogged down 
last week in a snarl that once again ef- 
fectively killed reform of the nation’s 
laws governing campaign financing. 
The congressional tangle began late 
last month when the Senate, by a 57-to- 
34 vote, passed a measure to create fed- 
eral funding for all general election cam- 
paigns down to the House level. The bill 
would have provided major candidates 
with 15¢ for each voter in their con- 
stituency. That would mean roughly $21 
million for presidential hopefuls (com- 
pared with $60 million raised by Pres- 
ident Nixon in 1972 and $36 million 
taised by George McGovern), between 
$175,000 and $2,000,000 for Senators, 
and a minimum of $90,000 for Repre- 
sentatives, To prevent trivial presiden- 
tal candidacies, the new legislation 
would have required candidates to raise 
some money of their own for primary 
campaigns before they would become el- 
igible for public funds, . 

, In the hope of avoiding a presiden- 
tíal veto, the sponsors of the measure re- 
Sorted to a parliamentary trick and at- 
tached it to a crucial, though unrelated 


bill raising the federal debt ceiling. But : 


the maneuver only angered many in th 

Hoüse who were at ERU Soluce 
about the legislation. At the urging. of 
Al Ullman of Oregon, the Rules Com- 


.26 


mittee rejected the Senate's amendment; 
the House then turned it down by a de- 
cisive 347 to 54 vote. 

All was not yet lost, however. Lead- 
ing Senators like Mondale, Edward 
Kennedy and Hugh Scott met with their 
counterparts in the House and worked 
out a compromise—a new amendment 
that would affect the financing of pres- 
idential campaigns only. It was thought 
to have a good chance of passing. 

But the reformers had not counted 
on the tenacious opposition of Senator 
James Allen, a conservative Democrat 
of Alabama and master of the Senate’s 
rules. The amendment passed the 
House, but when it was presented to the 
Senate, Allen filibustered for four days. 
Administration lobbyists quickly sup- 
ported Allen’s delaying tactic. “They 
were all over the place,” said Kenneth 


- Davis, an aide to Senator Scott: “Their 


first interest.was in getting the debt bill. 
Their second was in killing public 
finance.” At one point, the White House 
dispatched an Air Force plane to fly the 
two Republican Senators from Oklaho- 


ma back to Washington to vote against’ 


ending the filibuster, 

Allen remained unmoved by appeals 
to step aside that came from the Dem- 
ocratic leadership, including fellow 
Southern Conservative Russell B. Long. 
Calling the amendment “a raid on the 
public treasury” and a “half-baked con- 
coction,” Allen skillfully used his knowl- 
edge of the Senate's rules 'to tie the body 
up in procedural knots. A cloture vote 
was called for Sunday—the first Sunday 
session in more than 40. years—but 
failed to get she aed two-thirds ma- 
jority. Another cloture vote fell short on 
Monday, and by that time pressure to 
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Gerald Ford; Sol Linowitz, chairman of 
the National Urban Coalition; Patrick 
Moynihan, U.S. Ambassador to India: 
Ivan Allen, former mayor of Atlanta- 
Nancy Hanks, chairman of the Nation- 
al Endowment for the Arts; William 
Paley, chairman of the board of crs: His- 
torian Daniel Boorstin; Physicist Ed- 
ward Teller and Clare Boothe Luce. 
Commission reports will be issued over 
the next two years, just before the pres- 
idential campaign gets under way 
—much as Rocky did with the reports 
of the Prospect for America Commission 
during his bid for the presidency in 1960. 
Thus Rocky will be able to address him- 
self to crucial national issues on a non- 
political, bipartisan platform. 

But nobody knows better than 
Rocky that he cannot become President 
by appealing to liberal intellectuals on 
the issues. As an aide told a disgruntled 
liberal supporter: “We did it your way 
three or four times, and now we're go- 
ing to try it our way." Which means that 
Rocky is playing up his shift to the right. 
Out among the folks, he emphasizes his 
crackdown on the welfare rolls and his 
tough new antidrug law, which man- 
dates a life sentence without parole for 
anyone dealing in hard drugs. He is 
hawkish on defense and conservative on 
fiscal matters. He likes to tell the story 
about how someone once found his 
grandfather, John D. Rockefeller, on his 
hands and knees in his office. Asked 
what he was doing, Granddaddy replied: 
“Tm looking for a dime I lost.” 

Rocky has been careful not to of- 
fend Nixon supporters. He has never at- 
tacked the President on Watergate, and 
he has tried to save the party from con- 
tamination. His standard refrain: “Wa- 
tergate is a tragedy of individuals, not 
the Republican Party.” At the G.O.P. 
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Governors Conference in Memphis list 
month, he drafted a resolution lauding 
Nixon. for "outstanding accomplish- 
ments in international and domestic af- 
fairs" and for’ “his determination to 
make full disclosures to the public con- 
cerning Watergate." 

There are signs that Rocky is get- 
ting through to the people he wants to 
reach. Though he earned the bitter ha- 
tred of the G.O.P. right wing for not sup- 
porting Barry Goldwater for President 
in 1964, the two former rivals are now 
the best of friends. At the meeting of 
the commission on choices last week, 
Gerald Ford acclaimed Rocky as a “su- 
perb Governor and very definitely pres- 
idential timber." Appearing at a Repub- 
lican rally in Atlanta last week, he 
clearly drew more attention than John 
Connally, another possible contender 
for the G.O.P. nomination. By the time 
he had finished defending Nixon and 
excoriating welfare cheats and drug 
pushers, Rocky provoked rebel yells of 
delight—a music he had never heard be- 
fore in Dixie. 

The Governor is still a distant sec- 
ond to G.O.P. Favorite Ronald Reagan, 
who outstripped Rocky 29 to 19 in an 
October Gallup poll. But Reagan stum- 
bled a bit in the last election when his 
proposal to put a ceiling on state income 
taxes was defeated. Nor was his image 
helped when it was revealed that he had 
paid no state income tax in 1970, though 
his write-offs were legitimate. For many 
Republicans, Reagan, who is retiring 
next year at the end of his second term 
as California Governor, is too simplistic. 
That is a charge seldom made against 
Rockefeller. Though Rocky will be 68 
in 1976, Reagan will be 65. Thus age is 
hardly an issue between the two men 
—though some voters may think both 
of them are too old. With three years to 
drum up support, Rocky has a chance 
to prove how vigorous he is. Win or lose, 
his last hurrah promises to be a polit- 
ical spectacular. 


NEW YORK GOVERNOR NELSON ROCKEFELLER AT G.O.P. GATHERING IN AT 
Rallying the Republican faithful in the dark hour of Watergate. — 
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AMERICAN SCENE 


High Moon After Nightfall 


The nearly all-black village of Brooklyn, 
Jil. (pop. 1,700), a fragmented checker- 
board of streets lined with shanty hous- 
es, is hardly the stuff of legends." With 
most of its residents on welfare or receiv- 
ing some other form of public assistance, 
Brooklyn has depended for its existence 
chiefly on the raffish trace of night life it 
provides blacks and whites who after 
hours cross the Mississippi River from 
nearby St. Louis, Mo., to visit the vil- 
lage's all-night bars. Recently Brooklyn 
gained another kind of notoriety when 
it became the scene of a drama full of 
Western overtones and old-style bravado. 
TIME Correspondent Barrett Seaman 


reports: 


The trouble began in the late sum- 
mer and fall of last year, when Paul La- 
tham, a black militant from nearby East 
St. Louis, came to Brooklyn to try to ac- 
tivate community and civil rights pro- 
grams. Latham's brand of militancy 
grated on the Brooklynites, particularly 
when rumors began circulating that he 


was trying to “take over" the village. 
James Bollinger, a local hustler, gam- 
bler and gun fancier, went to Mayor 
George Thomas and the village board 
and offered to run Latham out of town. 
Since the six-man police department 
was woefully weak, Thomas and the 
board deputized Bollinger and a dozen 
or so sidekicks. Bollinger and his men 
promised to persuade Latham to leave 
and, in a gunfight—in which no one was 
killed—they did just that a year ago. 

Bollinger thereafter served notice 
that he was in charge in Brooklyn, and 
fora year he and his gang of badged dep- 
uties ran the village, freely roaming the 
streets armed with pistols, sawed-off 
shotguns, rifles, even machine guns. Bol- 
linger himself toted a snub-nosed .30- 
cal. semiautomatic carbine “enforcer,” 
which he kept tucked in the waist of his 
Levi’s. The police department was so 
cowed by Bollinger and his bully bud- 
dies that, in effect, it ceased to exist. 

Hard Drugs. At first the Bollinger 
gang rounded up gamblers and other 
troublemakers, but then it started its 
own reign of terror. Some gang mem- 
bers began to smoke pot, and later took 
to hard drugs, including heroin. Dr. John 
Riley, the village’s only physician, was 
bullied into supplying them with drugs 
and forced to give them methadone 
when the heroin ran low. So persistent 
were the demands that Riley, 47, was 
driven to a nervous breakdown. He died 
ofa heart attack this July. 

Gambling and prostitution flour- 
ished in Brooklyn under Bollinger’s di- 
rection; he took over the cigarette and 
jukebox vending operations in the vil- 
lage, made whites (even truck drivers 
who delivered liquor to the village bars) 
unwelcome, and frightened the late- 
night white bar clientele away. Bar own- 
ers and patrons were compelled to pay 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES AT CALIFORNIA'S STATE MENTAL HOSPITAL IN MENDOCINO 


vert the money into clinics. Moreover, 
while small states like Hawaii can boast 
of success in treating seriously ill out- 
patients, clinics in larger states like Cal- 
ifornia and New York are often faced 
with more people and more problems 
than they can handle. 

Cheap Hotels. In the past year, 
hope for a federally financed community 
mental health movement died within 
the Nixon budget. First the Adminis- 
tration announced plans to phase out the 
federal grants that support the centers. 
Then it tried to impound funds already 
appropriated by Congress. The National 
Council of Community Mental Health 
Centers sued and won its money, but 
left court with an ominous sampling of 
budgetary battles to come. 

In California, where the population 
of mentally ill in state hospitals was re- 
duced from 36,000 in the 1950s to 7,000 
today, chronically ill patients have 
been returned to communities poorly 
equipped to provide adequate treatment. 
With no one to care for them, former 
patients have ended up on welfare rolls, 
in boardinghouses, cheap hotels and 
even jail. 

According to a Ralph Nader\task 
force report, community centers across 
the U.S. have failed to provide care to 
those least able to find help: drug ad- 
dicts, alcoholics, the young, the aged and 
“the poor in general." Thousands of peo- 
pleare being dumped into nursing or fos- 
ter homes where conditions are often de- 
plorable. Since New York State started 
emptying its mental institutions of thou- 
sands of inmates six years ago, many of 
them “have been jammed into tiny 
rooms, basements, and garages and fed 
a semi-starvation diet of rice and chick- 
en necks,” an investigation by the Long 
Island newspaper Newsday revealed last 
week, The state has made little or no 
provision to ensure the former mental 
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patients "suitable housing or supervised 
after-care," charged Newsday. “As a re- 
sult, they are taken from the steps of 
mental institutions by operators who 
jam them into what can only be de- 
scribed as private jails and confiscate 
their monthly welfare checks." 

Neither civil libertarians nor psychi- 
atrists seem willing to return to the old 
days when citizens could be committed 
for long periods of observation without 
even a court hearing. Yet many feel that 
the closing of state hospitals has been 
precipitate, with too much concern for 
economy and too little concern for men- 
tal health or public safety. Now that the 
Nixon Administration has apparently 
abandoned the community mental 
health centers, the future of mental care 
is shakier than ever. : 

a a a 

From now on, local communities 
will also handle all drug addiction cases 
formerly treated in two big federal drug 
treatment centers. Last year the center 
in Fort Worth, Texas was closed and this 
month the famed huge 38-year-old for- 
tress-like hospital in Lexington, Ky., 
will shut its doors. The explosion of the 
addict population in the 1960s made it 
clear that the treatment offered in the 
federal facilities was not effective. Get- 
ting the addicts jobs and re-establishing 
them in their own neighborhoods proved 
to be more important than drug therapy 
or psychiatric training far from home. 
“We never knew what the job markets 
were,” admits Lexington Director 
Dr. Jimmie Hawthorne. “We just 
weren't close enough to the home envi 
ronment of the addicts." Though, S 
White House office for drug abuse p 
vention asserts that local faci 
adequate, others disagree. D 
Senay, director of the Illino 
ment program, estim 
US. addicts now gou 
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News by Computer 


The city rooms of many American 
newspapers are cousins in dishevelment: 
battered typewriters, mounds of gndwed 
pencils and crumbling gum erasers, à 
perpetual blizzard of paper. Nor would 
turn-of-the-century newsmen have any 
trouble recognizing many contemporary 
composing rooms with their mastodonic 
Linotype machines (first used in 1886) 
that engorge hot metal and spit out lines 
of type at a lumbering pace. Of all com- 
mercial activities, few have seemed 
more immune to technological progress 
than the production of daily papers. But 
the pace of change is now accelerating. 
In a small but growing number of of- 
fices, reporters are writing stories, and 
editors are correcting them, without 
touching pencil, typewriter or paper. 

Lighted Blip. Technology's beach- 
heads have been made at the two major 
U.S. wire services, the Associated Press 
and United Press International. With 
the prospect of newspaper automation 
clearly in front of them, A.P. and U.P.I. 
several years ago began investigating the 
use of computers to transmit stories. A. P. 
eventually chose a system developed by 
Hendrix Electronics Inc. of Londonder- 
ty, N.H.; U.P.I. selected a similar meth- 
od using equipment produced by the 
Harris-Intertype Corp. of Cleveland. 
The major innovation in both is the use 
of a modified cathode-ray-tube device 
(CRT) which combines a television 
screen and a keyboard linked to a cen- 
tral computer. 

CRTs glow eerily at U.P.I. headquar- 
ters in New York and at ten A.P. re- 
gional “hubs” across the U.S. When cor- 
respondents’ stories reach these central 
Offices, they are now fed directly into 
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computers. Seated next to their CRTs, 
wire-service editors can order the com- 
puter to display on-screen a list ofall sto- 
ries filed during the previous 24 hours. 
Another command can call up the text 
of a story, which is then seen on the 
screen in segments of up to 31 lines at a 
time. As the editor electronically rolls 
the story forward, he can maneuver a 
lighted blip called a “cursor” to make 
changes in the copy. If he wants to re- 
vise a paragraph, he presses buttons that 
tell the cursor to remove that block of 
text. Then he types in his own version 
on the screen. The edited story is re- 
turned to the computer and sent to sub- 
scribing papers. The wire services have 
already invested more than $5,000,000 
in news automation. 

The full effects of these alterations 
depend on the newspapers that get the 
copy. Without special receiving equip- 
ment, wire-service stories still creep in 
over Teletype machines at the maxi- 
mum rate of 66 words a minute. Papers 
that have invested in new machines are 
a long leg up on competitors; high-speed 
printers can receive wire stories at 1,050 
words a minute, a major advantage at 
deadline time. 

One paper prepared to take full ad- 
vantage of wire-service advances is the 
Detroit News (circ. 683,452), the nation’s 
largest evening paper. Like many other 
metropolitans, it has had increasing 
trouble in distribution as its audience 
spreads farther into the suburbs. The 
News’ answer: a $42 million moderniza- 
tion program that includes an automat- 
ed printing plant 23 miles north of De- 
troit. It is plugged in electronically to 
editorial headquarters downtown. 

Since August, the paper’s writing 
and editing have been carried out on a 
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ng of a national w 
tabloid paper. Slated for indu tei 
the Northeast in February, Murdoch's 
National Star will, he promises “fall 
somewhere between TIME and the Na- 
tional Enquirer in content and ap- 
proach." He obviously wants a &ood deal 
of latitude in which to navigate, 

> The television networks have 
been roundly criticized in recent years 
for cutting back on news documentaries, 
and the lackluster performance of local 
stations has drawn equal pummeling. 
But this year's Alfred I. duPont Awards 
in Broadcast Journalism (administered 
by Columbia University’s Graduate 
School of Journalism) suggest that TV's 
flight from aggressive stories has gone 
into reverse, most noticeably at the lo- 
cal level. The jurors found so much to 
praise that they bestowed eleven cita- 
tions in addition to nine regular awards. 
Of the total, 13 went to single TV or 
radio stations, In a report released this 
week, Awards Director Marvin G. Bar- 
rett emphasized the good news: “Five 
years ago there was one local documen- 
tary which the DuPont jurors found 
comparable in scope and technique to 
the best network product. This year 
there were dozens." The Columbia ju- 
rors, Barrett reported, found local sta- 
tions taking on tough subjects—‘the en- 
ergy crisis, pollution, land use, law-and- 
order, urban decay, minorities, TV 
journalism itself"—and giving them “a 
human dimension, an originality and 
freshness, a broad-mindedness along 
with a specificity" that more generalized 
network programs rarely achieve. Giv- 
en the hostility of Government, com- 
mercial sponsors and some program 
managers to on-the-air controversy, 
Barrett could only link the improvement 
to the “persistence, courage and increas- 
ing skill” of broadcast journalists—and 
to the growing willingness of the U.S. 
public “to sit still and pay attention.” 

> It has never been a secret that 
some American reporters working 
abroad maintain symbiotic relationships 
with the Central Intelligence Agency. 
In the shared quest for fresh informa- 
tion, correspondents and CIA agents 
have been known.to swap tips to their 
mutual benefit. Recently, the Washing- 
ton Star-News revealed that some 40 
US. journalists—mostly freelance writ- 
ers and “stringers” who work part-time 
for one or more employers—have been 
on the CIA payroll as undercover infor- 
mants. Some are full-time agents using 
journalism as a cover. Only five of the 
40 were-said to be regular staffers for 
large news organizations. Still, the news 
raised eyebrows and caused some ed- 
itors to wonder if that odd stringer who 
contributes occasional stories from 
spook-crowded environs like the Carib- 
bean and Eastern Europe might be ac- 
cepting more than news tips from the 
CIA. The agency, of course, named no 
names. But in response to questions, the 
CIA assured the Star-News, New York 
Times and TIME, among others, that 
their correspondents were not involved. - 


On a volume of 102,622,800 shares 
the New York Stock Exchange Compos- 
ite closed at 51.36, up .18 for the week 
ending Dec. 7. The Dow Jones 30 stock 
industrial average was 838.05, up 15.80; 
Standard & Poor's 500 stock index was 
96.51, up .55. Among significant N.Y.S.E. 
Stocks: 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Kohoutek: Comet of the Century 


Some day there will arise a man who will 

demonstrate in what regions of the heav- 

ens the comets take their way; why they 

journey so far apart from the other plan- 

ets; what their size, their nature. 
—Seneca 


That prophecy, written by the Ro- 
man philosopher and statesman nearly 
2,000 years ago, may soon be fulfilled. 
Growing brighter every morning in the 
predawn sky, one of the largest comets 
ever seen by man, its elongating tail 
stretching across millions of miles of 
space, is streaking toward a Christmas 
rendezvous: with the sun. Later this 
month and through most of January, the 
giant comet should provide an extraor- 
dinary celestial spectacle, and may well 
help answer the questions that Seneca 
raised so long ago. 

The fiery visitor is called Kohoutek 
(after its discoverer, Czech Astronomer 
Luboš Kohoutek—pronounced Loo- 
bosh Ko-hoe-tek); it promises to rival 
and perhaps surpass in brightness Hal- 
ley's comet, which last appeared in 1910 
and will not be seen again until 1986. 
By the time Kohoutek emerges from its 
passage behind the sun early in Janu- 
ary, its tail should be full grown, a glit- 
tering streamer extending across as 
much as a sixth of the evening. sky. 
There is some chance that Kohoutek 
will not live up to all its billing—com- 
ets are notoriously unpredictable. Some 

Split into several parts as they approach 
the sun; others disintegrate completely 
or simply fail to achieve their predicted 
b ce. But Harvard Astronomer 
Fred Whipple, the dean of U.S. comet 
watchers, has high hopes for Kohoutek’s 
performance. It "may well be the com- 
et ofthe century," he Says. 

Until recently, professional astron- 
omers, more concerned with planets, 
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distant galaxies, quasars and pulsars; left 
the observing of comets largely to am- 
ateurs. Comets were "bagfuls of noth- 
ing," sniffed Percival Lowell, the turn- 
of-the-century astronomer who made a 
career of observing Mars. Since that put- 
down, scientists have learned to take 
comets more seriously—as primordial 
chunks of matter left over from the birth 
of the solar system 4.6 billion years ago. 
Thus Kohoutek, which was spotted first 
at the Hamburg Observatory last 
March, offers a splendid opportunity for 
observers to learn more about the dra- 
ma of creation. Indeed, because the 
comet was discovered so long before its 
close approach to the sun, there has been 
time for elaborate preparation: Kohou- 
tek may well be the most intensely scru- 
tinized celestial object in the history of 
astronomy; it will be tracked and stud- 
ied by thousands of scientists and an in- 
credible array of instruments ranging 
from the 200-in. telescope on Mount Pal- 
omar to the sophisticated devices aboard 
Skylab and other spacecraft. 

Comet Flight. Excitement about 
the comet is not confined to scientists. 
Planetariums round the world are draw- 
ing overflow crowds for Kohoutek 
shows. Telescopes and binoculars are 
being sold at an exceptionally brisk 
pace; Edmund Scientific Co., of Barring- 
ton, N.J., reports a 200% gain this year 
in its sale of telescopes; Los Angeles’ 
Marschutz Optical Co. is completely 
sold out. This week the Queen Eliza- 
beth 2 sailed from New York, booked 
to the gunwales with 1,693 passengers 
on a three-day comet cruise. Before 
dawn every morning, passengers: were 


Invited to the decks for telescope view- 
ing and comet lectures. In J anuary, 
when the comet will be visible in the eve- 
ning sky, New . York's Hayden Plane- 
tarium is planning an even more elab- 
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calamity: a flood, an outbreak of disease 
or even the fall of a king or empire. Plu- 
tarch wrote that a brilliant comet shone 
for seven nights in the sky over Rome af- 
ter the assassination of Julius Caesar. In 
Shakespeare's dramatization of that 
event, Caesars wife echoes the same 
theme: "When beggars die, there are no 
comets seen. The heavens themselves 
blaze forth the death of princes." 
"Hairy Star." According to some 
biblical interpretations, a bright comet 
appeared over Judea around 7 B.C. 
shortly before the birth of Jesus. Oracles 
told King Herod that the “hairy star" 
was the harbinger of the birth of a boy 
who was destined to outshine the mon- 
arch himself. To thwart that threat to his 
supremacy, Herod went on a rampage of 
infanticide. In A.D. 451 a comet blazed 
overhead as Attila the Hun overran 
Gaul on a màrch that culminated in the 
invasion of Italy. A comet, depicted in 
the famous Bayeux tapestry, also ap- 
peared in the sky on the eve of the Battle 
of Hastings in 1066. William the Con- 
queror told his Norman soldiers that the 
comet was indeed a bad omen—for the 
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English troops, who subsequently went 
down to defeat. In 1456, Pope Calixtus 
was said to have been so upset by the ap- 
pearance of a comet after the Turkish 
conquest of Constantinople that he is- 
sued a bull of excommunication against 
the interloper— to rid the earth and 
mankind of its calamities.” 

The comet of 1456 and many of the 
others that influenced ancient history 
were one and the same: the celestial vis- 
itor that became known as Halley’s 
comet. A 17th century protégé of Isaac 
Newton, Edmund Halley was convinced 
that comets travel, like planets, in closed 
orbits around. the sun. Using his men- 
tor’s formulas, he calculated the paths of 
comets dating back to 1337 and found 
that three—those of 1456, 1531 and 1607 
—had roughly the same orbit as the 
comet of 1682 (which he had seen as a 
young man). Halley concluded that they 
were all the same object and boldly pre- 
dicted that it would appear again in 76 
years, the time it requires to make a sin- 
gle orbit around the sun. When Halley’s 
comet reappeared on schedule in 1758, it 
offered convincing evidence that comets 
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teo really members of the solar system 
rather than messengers of God's wrath. 

Still, fear of comets persisted. Just 
before Halley’s comet returned in 1835, 
rumors spread that it would collide with 
the earth. Although the path of Halley’s 
comet precluded collision, the possibility 
that a comet could strike the earth is not 
entirely farfetched. The earth bears the 
scars of at least two impacts that some 
scientists ascribe to comets: at the site of 
the Great Tunguska catastrophe, which 
leveled the Siberian landscape for more 
than 20 miles around in 1908, and in the 
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geological formation known as the Wit- 
watersrand gold field in South Africa. 
The possibility of a hit also fascinated 
Jules Verne. In his 1877 story Hector 
Seryadac, the earth is smashed to bits by 
à comet, and the protagonists drift off 
into space on one of the fragments. Sta- 
tistically, theilikelihood of a comet col- 
liding with the earth is extremely re- 
mote; scientists calculate that such a 
collision will occur no more than once 
every 200 million years, 

Two Freaks. Cometphobia took an- 
other form during Halley's reappear- 
ance in 1910. Fearing that mankind 
would be poisoned as the earth passed 
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through noxious gases in the comet's tail, 
many people bought gas masks and 
“comet pills” to prevent asphyxiation; 
they also staged a round of end-of-the- 
world parties. But the gases were far too 
tenuous to do any damage, and the earth 
remained unscathed. One famous pre- 
diction, however, did come to pass. 
Mark Twain, who had been born dur- 
ing the comet’s previous visitation in 
1835, and wrote that he expected to die 
during its next (“The Almighty has said, 
no doubt: ‘Now here are these two un- 
accountable freaks, they came in togeth- 
er, they must go out together.” ”), died 
only a day after Halley's comet made 
its closest approach to the sun. 

Perhaps the most famous comet tale 
was written by Futurist H.G. Wells. In 
his 1906 novel Jn the Days of the Comet, 
the earth was enveloped in a mysteri- 
ous green gas from a comet’s tail just as 
war broke out between England and 
France. The vapors had so beneficent 
an effect that the combatants fell asleep 
for three hours, awoke to a world with- 
out war and began building a utopia of 
socialism and love. In contrast, there is 
the bleak view of Psychologist turned 
Amateur Geophysicist Immanuel Vel- 
ikovsky. In his bestselling 1950 book 
Worlds in Collision—which is regarded 
as gospel by many mystics but as sci- 
ence fiction by most scientists— Velikov- 
sky blamed a near miss by a comet for 
such biblical events as the parting of the 
Red Sea and the plagues of Egypt. The 
fate of that comet? According to Vel- 
ikovsky's scenario, it settled into an orbit 
near the earth and is now known as the 
planet Venus. 

Comets, in fact;are nowhere near as 
large as planets. Their central structure, 
or nucleus, is usually no more than a few 
miles in diameter; it is believed to con- 
sist largely of frozen gases—mainly 
water vapor, methane, carbon dioxide 
and ammonia, and perhaps some hydro- 
carbons—and dust particles. That, at 
least, is the commonly accepted “dirty 
snowball” theory, originally proposed by 
Harvard’s Whipple in 1950. But there 
are those who take exception to Whip- 
ple. British Astronomer Raymond A. 
Lyttleton prefers his own “gravel-bank” 
theory, which holds that the cometary 
nucleus is really a loose mass of dust par- 
ticles with little or no ice. By training 
their instruments on Kohoutek, astron- 
omers may at last be able to settle that 
argument. 

There is less debate about where 
comets originate. The most widely ac- 
cepted explanation is that of Dutch As- 
tronomer Jan Oort, who says that com- 
ets exist by the billions in a vast swarm 
of debris beyond Pluto that stretches 
halfway to the nearest star, Proxima 
Centauri. The debris, ‘called Oort’s 
Cloud, coalesced from the swirling dust 
and gases in the original solar nebula, 
from which the sun, earth and other 
planets and moons were formed. Thus 
comets are primordial matte 
unchanged since the solar ede! 
(Lyttleton ascribes a different origin to 
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very tense weekend out at Harvard Ob- 
servatory's Agassiz Station"), he report- 
ed that the comet Kohoutek had been 
sighted at a distance of roughly 480 mil- 
lion miles from earth, barely within the 
orbit of Jupiter. (Halley's comet, by con- 
trast, was not found on its last approach 
until it was some 180 million miles clos- 
er to earth—even though astronomers 
knew where to look for it.) Never before 
had a comet been detected at such a 
great distance. 

The early discovery meant that Ko- 
houtek was not only intrinsically bright- 
er than Halley's comet but probably 
quite large. Astronomer, Elizabeth 
Roemer, of the University of Arizona, 
estimates that Kohoutek’s nucleus is 
about 25 miles in diameter, far larger 
than most comets, probably including 
Halley’s. Other astronomers calculate 
that Kohoutek weighs about 1 trillion 
tons. But size is not Kohoutek’s only dis- 
tinction. It will pass within 13 million 
miles of the sun. That close flyby, well 
within the orbit of Mercury, should 
make for a dazzling interaction between 
sun and comet. Perhaps most important 
of all, astronomers describe it as a 
“dirty” comet, one with an outer layer of 
dust that has probably never been 
stripped off by solar-heating. That layer 
may prevent the comet from becoming 
as bright as originally predicted. But it 
also means that Kohoutek may bea “vir- 
gin,” making its very first visit to the hot 
inner sanctum near the sun. That will 
give scientists an opportunity to study at 
close hand the structure of material that 
has never been heated, and thus is large- 
ly unchanged from its primordial state. 
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Because Kohoutek was spotted 
much earlier than most new comets, as- 
tronomers have had afi exceptionally 
long lead time to prepare for a thorough 
examination. They are taking full ad- 
vantage of the opportunity. In addition 
to the conventional telescopes of every 
size aüd variety that will be following the 
comet, NASA's big radio telescope in the 
Mojave Desert will be aimed at Kohou- 
tek inan attempt to bounce radar signals 
off the comet's nucleus (those echoes 
may tell scientists more about the size 
and character of the nucleus). M.I.T.'s 
Haystack Radio Observatory will try a 
similar experiment in reverse: it will 
study radio waves from a far-off radio 
source (possibly a quasar) after they pass 
through the comet's tail, in hopes of find- 
ing the spectral "signatures" of water or 
ammonia. If they succeed, the M.LT. as- 
tronomers will have gone a long way to- 
ward confirming Whipple's icy-snow- 
ball theory. 

Much work will be conducted un- 
der the aegis of NASA's Operation Ko- 
houtek, directed by Astronomer Stephen 
P. Maran. Involving hundreds of sci- 
entists and millions of dollars in hard- 
ware, the observations will be largely 
made from above the atmosphere, which 
blocks out the ultraviolet and infra-red 
frequencies useful in gathering data 
about the comet’s composition and 
structure. At least five sounding rock- 
ets and two balloons will be launched 
to view Kohoutek. The comet will also 
be chased by two high-flying, instru- 
ment-crammed jets. Other information 
will be gathered by Copernicus, NASA's 
orbiting astronomical observatory, and 
OSO-7 (for Orbiting Solar Observatory). 

.The Venus- and Mercury-bound Mar- 
iner 10 may be used to take high-res- 
olution TV pictures of the comet, while 
either Pioneer 6 or Pioneer 8, both of 
which are orbiting the sun, try.to de- 
termine the density of the comets tail 
by probing it with radio signals. 

Scorched Planet. Kohoutek’s ar- 
rival comes at-a remarkable stage in 
man's exploration of the solar system. 
Scientists are still sifting through the 
mass of lunar measurements, pictures 
and rocks brought back to earth by the 
Apollo astronauts. From the data gath- 
ered by Russia's Venera 7 and 8 lan- 
ders, America’s Mariner 2 and 5 flybys, — 
and radar observations by the Mojave 
telescope, astronomers can now describe 
in some detail the hellish surface tem- 
perature (900°F.), cratered topography 
and atmospheric conditions of cloud- 
shrouded Venus. Using the startlingly 
good pictures transmitted by Mariner 9, 
scientists at the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory in Pasadena have just completed a 
huge model of Mars that shows craters, 
plains and valleys more clearly than 

nar features can be seen through 
bound telescopes. : 
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ther two remain in orbit around 
i Red Planet. Meanwhile, the US, s 
Mariner 10 spacecraft was well on its 
way to Venus on the initial lap. of de 
first two-planet, photo-reconnaissance 
flight. After Mariner has swept by Ve- 
nus in February, using the braking force 
of that planet's gravity to change course, 
it will pass next March within 621 miles 
of Mercury, the tiny, scorched planet 
closest to the sun. 

Still another solar-system explorer, 
Pioneer 10, last week briefly eclipsed 
even the growing excitement over Com- 
et Kohoutek. Completing a 21-month 
voyage across the bleak, cold reaches of 
more than half a billion miles of space, 
the 570-Ib. robot gave man his first close- 
up look at the giant planet Jupiter. After 
penetrating intense radiation belts that 
pack radiation dosages at least 1,000 
times the level regarded as lethal for hu- 
mans, Pioneer passed just 81,000 miles 


above the multicolored Jovian cloud 
tops, took color pictures, gathered oth- 
er data and then was hurled by the enor- 
mous gravitational pull of the sun’s larg- 
est planet onto a course that will 
eventually carry it out of the solar sys- 
tem, toward the stars—the first object 
from earth ever to embark’on such a cos-- 
Mic odyssey. i 
Hula-Hoop. “An engineer's dream 
come true,” exulted NASA Boss James 
Fletcher. He had every reason to be 
proud. Pioneer had not Only survived its 
cents _ with electron intensities 
000.000 times greater than those in the 
earth’s own radiation belts but contin- 
ued to radio back data after the historic 
encounter. Indeed, if Pioneer’s tiny nu- 
clear power packs and instruments keep 
functioning, the spacecraft’ Signals may 
well be received on earth until it reach- 
es the orbit of the planet Uranus about 
14 years from now, What is more, Pi- 
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oneer's success clears the way for a twin, 
Pioneer 11, already en route to Jupiter 
and then possibly to Saturn. — 

The flood of data from Pioneer 10's 
different instruments will require weeks 
and even months of detailed analysis, 
but project scientists last week had al- 
ready made some preliminary conclu- 
sions. For one thing, Jupiter's magnetic 
field—only about ten times stronger 
than the earth's—follows what the sci- 
entists variously dubbed a "Saturn ring" 
and "Hula-Hoop" model; that is, the 
lines of magnetic force seem to stretch 
outward near the equator but are more 
rounded at the poles. The average tem- 
perature of Jupiter's cloud tops is some- 
what above 200°F. with no apparent 
variations on the day and night sides; 
this fact tends to confirm the widely ac- 
cepted idea that Jupiter—which is so 
large that it barely missed generating 
its own nuclear fires and becoming a star 


—is giving off some internal heat. There 
was also additional proof of Jupiter's 
powerful gravity. During the brief fly- 
by, Pioneer was suddenly hit by ten tiny 
meteoroids, after a rate of only one hit 
every 25 days during its journey; this in- 
dicated that the Jovian gravitational 
field stoops up and concentrates the par- 
ticles as the planet whirls round the sun. 
To the chagrin of Pioneer’s photo- 
graphic team, there was a loss of sev- 
eral close-up pictures, including one of 
the Jovian moon To, an object of par- 
ticular interest to astronomers because 
of its extraordinary brilliance. But oth- 
er data and the color shots of Jupiter, in- 
cluding a closeup of the Red Spot dur- 
ing the flyby, fully met expectations. 
„After the Jupiter flyby, astronomers 
—including the Skylab astronauts 
—turned their attention back to Kohou- 
tek. “She’s still coming at us,” reported 
Skylab Commander Gerald Carr, not- 
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New and vintage Jones cartoons, counterclockwise 
from upper left: a silenced Daffy Duck; vignette 


from “A Very Merry Cricket”; the Coyote making 
another vain try for the Road Runner; Bugs Bunny 
and Elmer Fudd annihilating opera; a typical 


Bear Family indignity. 
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acterized their 
creations. One of 
Jones’ co-workers 
used a heating element 
and zinc-lined drawers to 
make his desk into a hot-dog 
stand, with steam rising from every 
aperture. Others rigged up an elaborate 
early-warning system, complete with 
flashing red lights, to enable everyone 
to assume a busy air before the visits of 
a producer whose spluttering lisp fur- 
nished the inspiration for Daffy Duck's 
voice (“Put in more jokes, fellowth’’). 
Jones and the other directors—Friz 
Freleng, Bob Clampett, Tex Avery 
—gathered periodically for what they 
called the "Period of the Big Yes" to 
share story ideas, gags, gimmicks. 
“There were no negatives allowed for 
the duration of the two-hour meeting,” 
Jones recalls. “If you couldn’t say any- 
thing positive, you couldn’t talk at all.” 
Jack Warner shut down the anima- 
tion unit for a few years during the early 
'50s when he thought that 3-D was the 
thing of the future. During the hiatus, 
Jones worked for Walt Disney, whom 
he admires (“the D.W. Griffith of an- 
imation”), but whose creative control he 
found restrictive. After a few more years 
of activity, the Warner Bros. animation 
unit was closed for good in 1962. Since 
then Jones has worked mostly on TV, 
producing a syndicated series called The 
Curiosity Shop and directing an occa- 
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sional half-hour animated special, like 
the sweetly eccentric 4 Very Merry 
Cricket, to be shown on ABC this Friday 
(8 to 8:30 p.m., E.S.T.). 

Directing a cartoon, like directing a 
full-length movie, requires total immer- 
sion in every aspect of the creation. 
Jones worked on the story with the writ- 
er, made all the important drawings 
himself, supervised the background 
painting, even collaborated on the sound 
effects and music. He habitually speaks 
of his characters as if they were people 
(“The Coyote fulfills Santayana’s defi- 
nition of a fanatic—someone who re- 
doubles his efforts when he’s forgotten 
his aim”). Moreover, he thinks of them 
as people who make ideal actors: they 
can achieve any facial expression or ges- 
ture the director desires, thus freeing 
him to create “pure cinema.” Jones in- 
sists on using full animation, which re- 
quires more time and expense than the 
so-called limited animation often seen 
on TV on Saturday mornings, in which 
sometimes nothing moves but the 
mouths, and the same static back- 
grounds are employed repeatedly. 

This is part of the reason why War- 
ner Bros. remains deaf to Jones’ urg- 
ings that it resume cartoon production. 
Indeed, Wamer’s has burned its orig- 
inal cartoon art to make storage space 
and has sold off the TV rights to the 
characters at a cheap rate. Jones, at 61 
a gentle, whimsical figure with a Carl 
Sandburg forelock, is far from hard up. 
Father of a daughter, grandfather of 
three, he shuttles between his Holly- 
wood offices and a home in the Bur- 
bank hills and weekends at a house over- 
looking the Pacific, which he shares with 
Dorothy. his wife for 35 years. But he 
longs to return to the dervish comedy: 
and captivating anarchy of his earlier 
cartoons. After all, he explains, “those 
characters are extensions of myself 
—whatlamorwantto be.”  a«Jay Cocks 
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Treasury and elsewhere. But now we are 
Boing to integrate all policymaking and 
implementation under one roof. That is 
the vital change." 

Another vital change is the substi- 
tution of Simon's driving administrative 
approach for the slow, cautious meth- 
ods of his predecessor as energy czar, for- 
mer Colorado Governor John A. Love. 
On Wall Street, Simon throve as a bond 
trader who regularly had to make quick 
decisions on deals involving many mil- 
lions of dollars, with painful penalties 
for failure. A long-hours man who reg- 
ularly lunches at his desk (on enormous 
delicatessen sandwiches), Simon does 
not believe in large formal meetings that 
seek to form a consensus among those 
attending. He prefers to get information 
and advice from close aides at a series 
of small meetings and then make the 
decisions himself. 

Hardest Problem. In only about a 
year in Washington, he has impressed 
other bureaucrats, Congressmen and oil 
executives with his quick grasp of com- 
plex energy policies, and his appoint- 
ment brought forth a chorus of praise 
that he finds almost embarrassing. Says 
Representative Silvio Conte of Massa- 
chusetts, a strong critic of the Admin- 
istration’s energy performance: “Of all 
the people I have dealt with in 15 years 
on this problem, Simon is the best. He 
has a handle on it better than anyone 
in the Government.” 

Having got the organization and the 
man, though, the Administration must 
still equip itself with an effective energy 
strategy. Simon promised to get moving 
on that immediately, pledging a deci- 


Sion by the end of this month on the 
hardest problem: whether to start gas- 
oline, rationing. Some Washingtonians 
have already concluded that he will say 
no. Their reasoning: Love is said to have 
been bounced from the top energy post 
because, after initial reluctance, he con- 
cluded that rationing was inevitable. 
Also, Simon retains his post as Deputy 
Secretary of the Treasury. That means 
that his immediate boss remains Trea- 
sury Secretary George Shultz, a free 
marketeer who is a bitter opponent of 
rationing. 

In fact Simon, though reluctant to 
opt for rationing, seems genuinely to 
have an open mind on the subject. Right 
now the government is reassessing the 
size of the petroleum shortfall the U.S. 
will undergo this winter. Official pro- 
jections of a 3.4 million-bbl.-a-day gap 
in the first three months of 1974 are 
based on so-called worst-case assump- 
tions. These include a steady climb in 
demand, a cold winter and a cutback in 
Canadian oil exports to the U.S. So far, 
energy experts note, none of these dire 
fears have actually come true. In ad- 
dition, gasless Sundays and other con- 
servation measures outlined by the Pres- 
ident two weeks ago could cut deeply 
into fuel consumption. These measures, 
coupled with an encouraging shift from 
oil to coal by several utility companies, 
lead some Federal officials to feel that 
the shortfall could be cut to 2.6 million 
bbl. a day—enough, in his words, to 
make the difference between rationing 
and no rationing. 

If the gap indeed yawns no wider 
than that, Simon leans toward a kind 
of semi-rationing: a system that would 
allot a certain number of gallons of 
gas a week to each driver (or car) at 
taxes no higher than those now in ef- 
fect but would clamp a heavy “excess- 
use” tax on purchases above that basic 
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limit. The plan has some advantages 
over outright rationing. It would as- 
sure everyone ef a basic gasoline sup- 
ply while permitting people to choose 
freely how much they really wanted to 
drive. It would also produce new Gov- 
ernment revenues that could be used 
to fund mass transit. s 

A similar excess-use tax might also 
be imposed on consumers of natural gas 
and electricity in order to save even 
more fuel. Under one idea now being 
considered in Simon’s agency, consump- 
tion in excess of a certain amount—per- 
haps 85% of what was used during a 
base period last year—would be subject- 
ed to a heavy impost. 

Sharp Rise. Simon nevertheless fa- 
vors a rise in some fuel prices, both as a 
curb on burgeoning demand and as an 
incentive to industry to expand its 
search for new sources of fuel needed to 
attain independence from the Arabs and 
other foreign oil suppliers. But, recog- 
nizing that this approach would bring 
huge profits to the oil industry, he would 
couple that carrot to a stick: high taxes 
on any profits over a certain level that 
were not plowed back into new explo- 


' ration, new refinery construction or re- 


search and development. 

If he does decide on such a pro- 
gram, Simon faces some difficulties in 
putting it across. Congress will be cool 
to heavy gasoline taxes, to put it mild- 
ly. Democratic Senator Henry Jackson 
of Washington, one of Capitol Hill's 
most prominent voices on energy pol- 
icy and a eulogizer of Simon last week, 
has warned that during the present pe- 
riod of high inflation, Congress would 
defeat any heavy-tax proposal by a lop- 
sided vote. 

Simon's biggest problem may be the 
one that played a part in bringing John 
Love down: getting through to the Pres- 
ident. Love saw Nixon alone only four 
or five times during his five-month ten- 
ure. Love was supposed to remain a se- 
nior energy adviser under Simon, but he 
angrily quit the Government last week 
and went home to Colorado, asserting 
that he had never been able to “get the 
attention of the President.” 

_ Simon asserts that Nixon “fully re- 
alizes the gravity of the situation” and 
says that he has been “assured that we 
will have access to the President” when- 
ever necessary. Indeed, the self-assured 
Simon manages to imply that he can 
make so many decisions himself that fre- 
Quent access may not even be needed. 
It’s up to me to assess what is a pres- 
idential decision and what is a day-to- 
day decision that will take up his time.” 
Says Ree new energy boss, É 
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the most difficult questions, like tatio 
ing. Whatever Simon's prowess Eon 
job, the U.S. really has the same energy 


czar that it has had all along: R 
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The Fuel Crisis Begins to 


The energy pinch so far has been an ab- 
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w Highway Guerrillas 


claim that their rigs run more ient- 
ly at 65 m.p.h. than at the SS SUE 
already in effect in many states and slat- 
ed to become the national standard. On 
the contrary, a General Motors comput- 
er Study indicates that trucks burn 15% 
less fuel going 50 to 55 m.p.h. than when 
doing 70. The real issue in the cabs is 
not fuel economy but money in the wal- 
let. Most hired drivers are paid by the 
mile, not the hour; the 400,000 who pi- 
lot their own rigs must try to haul as 
many loads as possible in a week. Av- 
eraging 55 rather than 70, they can cover 
150 fewer miles in a ten-hour driving 
day; at 16¢ a mile, that translates to $24 
less every working day for a hired driv- 
er and, at 40¢ a mile, $60 less each day 
for an owner-operator. 
> Fuel prices: Until three months 
^ ago, diesel fuel averaged 
around 27€ per gal. Now it 
costs 45e to 51e and has gone 
as high as 80¢ at the pumps 
of at least one Ohio truck 
stop. Typically, a trucker 
grosses $300 hauling a load 
between Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago and keeps $55 as profit. 
Rocketing fuel prices now 
slash that profit by $23. The 
truckers want the govern- 
ment to set a diesel-fuel ceil- 
ing of 35.9¢ per gal. Trans- 
portation Secretary Claude 
Brinegar and the Cost of Liv- 
ing Council have agreed to 
look into charges of price 
gouging by truck stops. 
> Fuel scarcity: When 
truckers say “Fill 'er up,” 
they are calling for 100 or 
more gallons; typically, their 
tanks hold 120 to 140 gal. 


gling to stay within new fuel allocation, 
have canceled 1,000 of their 13,000 dai- 
ly scheduled flights within the U.S. and 
will chop many more after the first of 
the year. Travelers are turning back to 
the railroads in such numbers that trains 
are jammed. : ; 

Big Shift. Many Americans will not 
have the money to travel. The sched- 
uled layoffs in the auto industry reached 
175,000 workers, who will be idle for a 
week or so around Christmas as plants 
close to shift production from standard- 
sized autos to fuel-saving small cars. The 
Big Three announced last week that No- 
vember sales totaled 772,795 units, down 
a startling 118,000 from a year earlier. 
Layoffs are also spreading into supplier 
industries: Davidson Rubber Co., the 
largest employer in Dover, N.H., will 
furlough 200 of its 1,400 employees for 
at least two months because of waning 
orders from the automakers who buy its 
arm rests and other components. In 
Pennsylvania, 3,000 employees of Leeds 
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TIEUP AT DELAWARE MEMORIAL BRIDGE 

Now many stations are limiting them 
to 50, 25 or even 10 gal. at a time. So 
the drivers must chase from truck stop 
to truck stop, wasting precious driving 
time, to keep their four-miles-to-the-gal- 
lon rigs running. The drivers want a gen- 
erous allocation of fuel to the truck stops 
to keep them on the road. 

These problems are no excuse for 
continuing illegal highway blockades. 
“Holding the public hostage because 
there is a fuel shortage would be to- 
telly irresponsible and counterproduc- 
tive," says Thomas C. Schumacher Jr., 
managing director of the California 
Trucking Association. Such talk does 
not impress the truckers. One driver, 
sitting in the cab of a tractor-trailer 
that was blocking traffic approaching 
the Delaware Memorial Bridge last 
week, said: “We want Nixon and his 
people, when they turn on their tele- 
vision sets, to hear us.” 


& Northrup, an electronics firm, will be 
idled for a week as their plant shuts 
down to save fuel. 

Another threat to the wallet is the 
galloping increase in inflation caused by 
the fuel crisis. The wholesale price in- 
dex in November shot up at an annual 
rate of 21.6%, led by a 19.3% jump in 
fuel prices. The Cost of Living Council 
nevertheless decided last week to per- 
mit an extra boost.of 2¢ a gallon in 
wholesale prices of heating oil that will 
shortly raise homeowners' monthly bills. 
The COLC simultaneously ordered a pen- 
ny-a-gallon cut in wholesale gasoline 
prices, but consumers will never see that 
one; it will be overwhelmed by other in- 
creases permitted due to rising prices for 
crude oil. The purpose of the two moves 
isto prod refineries to shift more of their 
output to home heating oil by making it 
more profitable to produce, compared 
with gasoline. 

Other changes in Americans’ daily 
lives—present and future—will result 
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Government. action on federal, 
ae and city levels. In Washington, 
the Senate followed the House in vot- 
ing year-round Daylight Saving Time, 
effective in late December or early Jan- 
uary, and it approved a ten-year, $20 bil- 
lion program for energy research, and 
development, exclusive of funds'&o be 
spent on nuclear research. More states 
lowered speed limits; freeway-laced C al- 
ifornia went down to 55 m.p.h., and so 
did Florida. In Los Angeles, the Depart- 
ment of Water and Power announced a 
contingency plan to limit businesses 


The Emissary from Arabia 


He does not look or act like one of the 
world's most powerful men. His eyes are 
gentle and thoughtful. His hands fondle 
prayer beads. He speaks softly. Yet be- 
cause he is Saudi Arabia's Minister 
of Petroleum and Mineral Resources, 
Sheik Ahmed Zaki Yamani wields 
greater influence over the lives of con- 
sumers in the U.S., Europe and Japan 
than some of their own elected officials. 

Last week, after visiting European 
capitals, Yamani went to Washington 
to explain the Arab embargo and ex- 
change views with top U.S. officials. In 
each meeting, he made Saudi Arabia's 
position clear., “We will be more than 
happy to relax our oil measures if there 
is reason," he said after a 90-minute 
meeting with Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger. His definition of being rea- 
sonable: Arab oil will flow to the U.S. 
again when Israel sets a firm timetable 
for evacuating lands captured from the 
Arabs—and actually starts moving out. 
The Israelis do not have to vacate all 
the occupied territories, Yamani said, to 
get Saudi oil exports to the U.S. started 
apain; if there is a phased Israeli with- 
drawal, there will be a phased Step-up 
inoil shipments. 

From someone else, this might 
sound like political blackmail. Yamani, 
however, has a way of making such 
statements sound eminently sensible. 
For one thing, he is one of the most pro- 
American of prominent Arab leaders. 
Also, he is widely respected as a realist 
who can, as an admirer Says, "explain 
the Arab approach in ways that outsid- 
ers can understand.” 

. . The son of an eminent religious 
judge, Yamani was born 43 years ago 
in Mecca. After receiving an LL.D. from 
the University of Cairo when he was 
ae 19, he came to the U.S. in the mid- 
m V ied comparative law at 
Backin Saudi Arabia, Yamai nny 
‘ove See into 
government service. In 1958 he was ap- 
Pointed legal adviser to the nati 5 
Council of Ministers, and b XS 
Mini S D | by 1962 was 
inister of Oil. Deeply trus d 
Feisal, h i ted by King 
2 He was imn contact wi 
Aramco, the giant U.S. oil como D 
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Washington that it cannot hope that . deposit m Y 2 
economic pressure will force the Arabs That action Psa th 
tolift the embargo. Saudi Arabia already — leave no caw of to 
cannot absorb the more than $2 billion preciate the d em 
it earns each year in oil revenues; it isto — Weapons: 

its economic self-interest to leave the oil vigorously 
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ern business suit as in Arabia's tradi- 
tional flowing thobe. He straddles cul- 
tures, enjoying Arabian poetry and folk 
dancing, but also loving classical music 
and oilmen's lusty jokes. Western busi- 
nessmen like Yamani and respect him 
because he knows the oil business in- 
side out. "If that man ever went into pri- 
vate consultancy, he'd be swamped,” oil weapon t $ 
says a U.S. State Department official. they c but says (n i Pl 
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ani designed the 1972 “participation” 
agreements which allowed the Arab 
Persian Gulf nations to buy a 25% in- 
terest in foreign oil companies. ;Early 
this year he sounded the first warning 
to the U.S. that the Arab nations might 
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people are using woodburnin fir 

that top-hatted chimney secon 
ting more business than they can han- 
dle. Fearful that some homes might run 
out of fuel entirely, Maine’s Civil De- 
fense Authority is establishing shelters 
In armories, high schools and grange 
halls, where residents can set up tem- 
porary living quarters. Trailer parks in 
New Hampshire, which house thou- 
sands of low income residents, are all 
but out of kerosene for space heaters. 
Vermont's Public Service Board Chair- 
man William Gilbert worries that fuel 
supplies in his state could be halved and 
warns: "We could be in a save-the-wom- 
en-and-children-first situation." 

The energy crisis will deal a numb- 
ing blow to the region's economy, which 
has already been enfeebled by the loss 
of such traditional industries as textiles. 
apparel and leather and the failure of 
the high-technology industries that clus- 
ter along Route 128 outside Boston to re- 
cover from the 1970 recession. Econo- 
mist Jack Rothwell of Boston s New 
England Merchants National Bank pre- 
dicts: "This region is going to be hit hard, 
and a recession is almost inevitable." 
The Nixon Administration forecasts 
that nationwide unemployment will 
peak at 696 in 1974, but Economist Da- 
vid Pinsky of the University of Connect- 
icut predicts that New England's job- 
less rate will climb to 9% next year. 

Hand-to-Mouth. Signs of trouble 
already are proliferating. Because of the 
ban on Sunday sales of gasoline and the 
spreading general scarcities, the New 
Hampshire Ski Operators Association 
estimates that about 10,000 jobs will go` 
unfilled and $200 million in revenues 
will be lost in their state alone. Con- 
struction of factories, apartments and 
other buildings in Massachusetts could 
halt because of the shortage of propane 
used to “cure” concrete in winter. Fish- 
ing fleets in New Bedford, Gloucester 
and other ports in Massachusetts are al- 
ready operating on hand-to-mouth die- 
sel fuel allotments from the state. 
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. New England's only hope of avoid- 
Ing the worst of the onrushing energy — 
crunch lies in swift federaf action to fun- 
nel more fuel to the area from less 
threatened states. Many New England- 
ers complain bitterly that such a pro- 
gram,could be in operation now if the 
Administration had not dawdled for 
months earlier this year in adopting a 
mandatory fuel allocation program. Says 
Representative Torbert MacDonald, a 
Massachusetts Democrat: *Nixon has 
been so screwed up saving his own skin 
that the real needs of the country get 
no attention or leadership." 

The Administration now has an al- 
location program, and a newly created 
Office of Petroleum Allocation to run 
it. But the OPA is undermanned, under- 
experienced and, as one official con- 
cedes, “a mass of confusion." Admin- 
istration officials are only now getting 
around to de-mothballing tankers to get 
oil to the region. Even if this program 
is completed swiftly, the Interior De- 
partment, which is responsible for com- 
piling energy statistics, has only the most 
general idea of how much fuel New Eng- 
land will need. Precise figures, its spe- 
cialists say, will take a month to assem- 
ble—and by then it may be too late to 
spare the region's inhabitants a winter 
of unrelieved misery. 
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Never On Sonntag or Domenica 


For Americans, nondriving Sundays are 
still a novelty; for many Europeans, they 
already are part of the regular round of 
life, Over the past month or so, six Eu- 
ropean countries— Belgium, The Neth- 
erlands, West Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy and just this week, Denmark 
—have flatly forbidden all Sunday driv- 
ing, except for cars owned by diplomats, 
doctors, taximen and a very few others. 
Although nothing that drastic is planned 
in the U.S., the Nixon Administration 
does intend to convert the present vol- 
untary ban on Sunday gasoline sales into 
a mandatory prohibition once Congress 
passes the necessary legislation. So the 
economic and social effects of the Eu- 
ropean bans may offer a preview of the 
American future—distorted somewhat 
by the fact that Europe is far less de- 
pendent on the car than the U.S. is; 
many more Europeans than Americans 
have access to cheap, safe, clean and 
ubiquitous public transportation. 
Despite that factor, the driving bans 
have grievously hurt some European 
businesses. Sunday revenues of German 


hotels and restaurants have dropped as, 


much as 30% to 70% since Sabbath driv- 
ing was forbidden three weeks ago. The 
picturesque villages on the left bank of 
€ Rhine between Bonn and Koblenz 
look all but deserted of tourists on Sun- 
Swiss ski industry is suffer- 
-carless Sundays, crowds 
ind there is no 

nu Who usu- 


the government has provid 
Jes. In Belgium, it had long 
tional tradition for city fami 


into the car for a drive and Sunday din- 
ner at a distant restaurant. Now sales 
in the outlying restaurants, especially in 
the Ardennes, have plummeted disas- 
trously; whole villages dependent on the 
trade have been hurt. The howls grew 
so loud that the government—sensitive 
to shopkeepers, who make up a large 
proportion of the population—has par- 
tially relaxed the ban. Originally forbid- 
den until 3 a.m. Monday, driving is now 
permitted after 8 Sunday evening. The 
Netherlands will drop gasless Sundays 
altogether January 7, when it becomes 
the first European country to ration. 

A Stiff Belt. In-town businesses ca- 
tering to people forced to stay close to 
home are booming. Restaurants in Swiss 
cities report increases of 10% to 40% in 
Sunday sales. Sunday attendance at 
West German movie theaters is up by 
around 30%. Department stores are ped- 
dling record quantities of liquor—every- 
thing from local schnapps to $20 import- 
ed bottles of American sour mash—to 
Germans who apparently find the pros- 
pect of staying home Sunday unbearable 
without a stiff belt. With weekend acci- 
dent rates declining, insurance compa- 
nies say they are pondering pressure to 
lower rates. Repair shops, crammed for 
the past several years, have seen their 
business decline only marginally. 

Socially, most Europeans seem to be 
taking the Sunday driving bans in a hol- 
iday spirit. "Isn't it marvelous!" ex- 
claimed Movie Director Franco Zeffi- 
relli (Romeo and Juliet) as he drove a 
horse and carriage through the streets 
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BICYCLISTS AFTER COLLISION IN ROME 
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ing rink. In Switzerland, the Tri 
Genéve says that Genevois dining 
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other tables,” a rare social pheno 
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; jed. Jimmy Cannon, 63, longtime 
Piazza del} verand syndicated sportswriter; of 


nbles a date ‘ein Manhattan. Cannon grew up 


xrything from wars to murder tri- 
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writing, encouraged by He. s 
umnist Damon Runyon, A OH 
bachelor, Cannon wrote mainly about 
big-league sport. He also recounted de- 
bates of bettors and bums like Two Head 
Charlie and The Blotter as they exam- 
ined life’s ironies after midnight on the 
side streets off Broadway. In columns be- 
ginning “Nobody Asked Me But PER 
he offered such offbeat aphorisms as 
“Nothing improves an actress’s diction 
more than marrying money.” 
a 


Died. Sir Robert Alexander Wat- 
son-Watt, 81, a British government sci- 
entist who developed the first practical 
radar system; after a long illness; in In- 
verness, Scotland. A member of the 
same family to which the inventor of 
the steam engine, James Watt, belonged, 
Watson-Watt worked on what was then 
called “radio location,” a process of 
bouncing radio waves off distant objects. 
Tested by tracking the plane that car- 
ried Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain to Munich and back in 1938, Wat- 
son-Watt's aircraft-spotting radar later 
helped his country repel German attacks 
during the Battle of Britain. 

a 

Died. Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, 82, 
President of Mexico from 1952-58, who 
cleaned up undisguised corruption, re- 


stored confidence in the government and 
extended the right to vote to Mexican 
women; of a heart attack; in Veracruz. 
Accountant who entered politics dur- 
ing the revolution of 1910-21 as mayor 
of the port of Veracruz, Ruiz Cortines 
was Governor of the state of Veracruz 
in 1947 when he was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Interior by President Miguel 
Alemán. After his election to the pres- 
idency on a reform ticket, Ruiz Cortines 
published a list. of his own assets, or- 
dered his subordinates to do the same 
and held up payments on suspect con- 
tracts for public works. 


a 

Died. Alfred Carl Fuller, 88. the 
Horatio Alger of door-to-door selling 
who parlayed a $375 operation into the 
multi-million-dollar Fuller Brush Co.: of 
a form of blood cancer; in Hartford. 
Conn. Fuller got his foot in the door by 
making brushes at night and soft-sell- 
ing them by day to housewives in Bos- 
ton. He eventually recruited an army of 
Fuller Brush Men and “Fullerettes” that 
today numbers 25,000 and sells 325 va- 
rieties of household brushes, cosmetics 
and chemicals all over the U.S.. Can- 
ada and Mexico. According to Fuller’s 
homespun philosophy, “ ‘American’ ter- 
minates in 'I can’ and ‘Dough’ begins 
with ‘Do.’ ` 
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lilind the Sharp RD-465X the perfect portable 
Serecorder to suit your needs. It operates on 
: standard AC house 


current or 
four 


lape iteasy at home, work or play. 


flashlight batteries. Advanced IC circuitry for trouble 
free operation. You can record live with a built-in 
microphone or from a radio or phonograph with 

startlingly clear sound reproduction. Automatic level 
control (ALC), automatic stop device and sound 
monitor system add to the convenience of recording 
and monitoring. 1.8w output power with a 
large 12cm speaker ensures fine sound. 


Other features include a three 
digit tape counter with 


convenient one-touch button, 

easy-to-use, slide-in carrying 
handle, pushbutton ejection, fast, 
sure slot loading, recording level/ 
battery voltage meter, and more. 
y RD-465X. Made by Sharp... 
i Filled with Quality. 
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RUBIN, DELLINGER & KUNSTLER AT POSTCONVICTION PRESS CONFERENCE 


Chicago Mop-Up 


Most of the names and faces in the 
Chicago federal courtroom were famil- 
iar. They evoked flashbacks heavy with 
history: the riots at the 1968 Democratic 
convention, the Chicago Seven trial with 
its flamboyant rhetoric and shouting 
matches, the sympathy demonstrations 
and trashing sprees across the country. 
But so much had changed since those 
days that it was difficult to call back 
the passion or the classic clash between 
the radical antiwar movement and the 
criminal-justice system. By the time 
three of the original defendants and one 
of their lawyers were found guilty last 
week of contempt of court during the 
first trial, the denouement had dwindled 
to'a legal mop-up operation. 

The deflation had a number of caus- 
es. Viet Nam and the protest it stim- 
ulated were no longer ‘national obses- 
sions. Few of the stars of the 1969-70 
Chicago Seven trial still shine -very 
brightly. Judge’ Julius Hoffman, who 
presided more in anger than in cool ju- 
diciousness, is in semi-retirement. Abbie 
Hoffman now faces a serious drug 
charge in New York. Rennie Davis has 
become a follower of the teen-age In- 
dian guru Maharaj Ji; during the latest 
trial, Davis occasionally folded himself 
into the lotus position in the courtroom. 
David Dellinger, 58, the elder. of the 
original Seven, has been ill, most recent- 
ly with gall bladder trouble. And in place 
of the choleric Judge Hoffman, there 
was Judge Edward Gignoux, a calm, 
amiable jurist imported from Maine. Af. 
ter Gignoux found Dellinger guilt 
(there w j vA 
(t as no jury), the defendant said: 

You blew this one, but at least it was 


possible to have a dialogue. You have 


proved that a Judge can be d 
S be decent, a 
x ea SE be honorable, a judge can be 


Partly because of | 

2 earlier excesses, two NE man's 
cisions had thrown out not only the con 
victions of five of the seven for crossi : 
state lines with intent to foment EUM 
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but also the 159 contempt citations 
handed down by Hoffman. The Gov- 
ernment decided against retrying the 
riot charges, but U.S. Attorney James 
Thompson overcame the prosecutorial 
reluctance of superiors on the contempt 
issue because he believed that the ob- 
structionist tactics of the defense dur- 
ing the first trial should not stand un- 
punished, After a five-week trial, Judge 
Gignoux concluded that only 13 of the 
contempt counts warranted convictions. 

Punishable contempt, said Gignoux, 
exists when intentional “misbehayior, in 
the presence of a judge, is substantial 
enough to cause material obstruction of 
the trial." Lawyer William Kunstler was 


. cited twice—for a harangue labeling the 


proceedings a “legal lynching” after 
Ralph Abernathy had been barred as a 
witness and later, when Abernathy 
came into court, for interrupting the tri- 
al and embracing him. Dellinger was 
convicted on seven counts, including vil- 
ifying Judge Hoffman as a “fascist,” 
“liar” and “the chief prosecutor.” Jerry 
Rubin and Abbie Hoffman got two ci- 
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JUDGE McCRYSTAL REVIEWING VIDEO-TAPED EVIDENCE IN HIS CHAMBERS 
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It is fitting not merely that he [if ph y- 
sician] should possess a knowledge of dis- 
eases and their remedies but also that he 
should be one who may safely be trusted 
to apply those remedies. Character is as 
important a qualification as knowledge. 
—Supreme Court of the U.S. (1898) 


Each year in the U.S. thousands of 
‘patients die needlessly, or needlessly 
soon, or have the quality of their remain- 
ing life irreparably damaged because 
they have received incompetent medical 
care. In the vast majority of cases, nel- 
ther a suffering survivor nor a next of 
kin has any recourse. Although mal- 
practice suits now jam the courts, a mal- 
practice award is no remedy; it cannot 
restore lost health or life or limb. 

In this respect, as in many others, 
medicine stands alone among the pro- 
fessions. Poor performance by a tax ac- 
countant, an architect, or à tort lawyer 
can usually be expressed in terms of dol- 
lars, which any layman can understand. 
Not so with medicine. The cliché has . 
itthat medicine is as much art as sci- 
ence. Granted, the art part is in- 
tangible and immeasurable. But 
much of the science part of 
medicine remains largely hit 
or miss. One doctor will pre- 
Scribe twice as much of a po- 
tent antibiotic as another, or 
prescribe a needlessly danger- 
ous drug. One surgeon will 
hurry to operate, while another 
will say, “This child will outgrow the 
problem,” and spare the knife. 

However they may disagree, many 
doctors are brilliant and dedicated and 
most are at least competent, practicing 
in accordance with medical ethics 
and standards. But the size of the mi- 
nority who are incompetent, unethical 
or both is unknown. Too few standards 
of ethics or practice have been set, and 
that many doctors will strenuously re- 
sist any attempt to strengthen or enforce 
them became evident last week in an 
anti-standards revolt within the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 

a 

__ Because surgeons’ work is more tan- 
gible and precise, surgery was the first 
area of medicine to come under critical 
scrutiny. For a half-century, the Amer- 
ees of Surgeons has condemned 
A Ons by insufficiently qualified 
geons, fee splitting between surgeons 

and the physicians who send 
tients, and need Send therh pa- 
2 ess Surgery. But while 
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AESCULAPIUS 
Myriad questions, few answers. 


remote state board lifts his license—if 
it ever does. In fact, many state boards 
have not revoked a single license in 
years. As for character, the states set no 
precise standards, and Washington un- 
frocks a doctor convicted of income tax 
fraud, while Maryland lets him keep his 
license. 

Horror stories like that of Califor- 
nia's drug-popping Surgeon John Nork 
(TIME, Dec. 10), while mercifully rare, 
are not rare enough. Indeed, there is a 
broad spectrum of incompetent and un- 
warranted surgery. One reason for the 
spate of sterilizing hysterectomies and 
other dubious operations may be sim- 
ply that there are too many surgeons. 
The U.S. has twice as many in propor- 
tion to population as Great Britain—and 
Americans undergo twice as many op- 
erations as Britons. Yet, on the aver- 
age, they die younger. 

Of the 5,000 U.S. hospitals where 
surgery is performed, perhaps 4,500 


MERCURY 


have a watchdog peer review or “tissue 
committee." If an undue proportion of 
the organs removed by a surgeon are 
found healthy, he gets rapped over the 
knuckles and is expected to reform. But 
too many tissue committees are far too 
Jenient. Knowing the imprecision of 
medicine and their own fallibility, the 
members are apt to say “There but for 
the grace of God go I,” and let the mat- 
ter drop. 


In the nonsurgical areas, medical: 


practice is still more imprecise. Many a 
diagnosis presents real difficulties. But 
Since many cases of appendicitis are 
missed (some with fatal results) and so 
many heart attacks are misdiagnosed as 
indigestion, the gun-shy doctor freely or- 
ders batteries of tests to reinforce his di- 
agnosis. With so much medical care now 
at least partially covered by some form 
of insurance, few doctors bother to reck- 
on what these tests will cost. 

In any attempt to judge the quality 
of care, myriad questions arise, most of. 
them unanswerable in any concrete 
terms. How good is this doctor? How 
good was his school? How good was his 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS IN.A SCENE FROM DAVID E. FREEMAN'S CREEPS 


Inside the Spastic Club 


CREEPS 
by DAVID E. FREEMAN 


The four principal characters in 
Creeps are victims of cerebral palsy, as 
is David E. Freeman, the playwright. 
'The. dramatic setting is a men's room 
outfitted with the shabbiest imaginable 
toilet facilities, including two mottled 
urinals. The inmates, for that is how they 
view themselves, use this room to hide 
out from the larger premises of wha 
they call “the spastic club." : 

Its official name is "the Workshop," 
and it is run by a rather smarmy doctor 
and a highly officious nurse. The atmo- 
sphere is somewhat reminiscent of the 
mental asylum in One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo's Nest. The men do the simplest 
kind of make-work. While their pres- 
ence is voluntary, they are psychically 
crippled by a desperate need for safety 
and a deep fear of being objects of rid- 
icule, scorn or pity in the outside world. 
One man, who wants to be an artist, 
makes the big break for dignity and free- 
dom. Another, who wants to write, can- 
not summon up that last demanding 
ounce of courage. That is about all there 
is to the plot, and it is not really enough. 

However, as a documentary slice of. 
life about a condition and a place that 
physically unhandicapped people dread 
even to think about, the play is pow- 
erful, harrowing, grimly humorous and 
altogether absorbing. The cast, in its su- 
perbly graphic work, leaves nothing to 
be imagined or desired. One cannot 
guess from a work as distinctly person- 
alas Creeps what David Freeman's pre- 
cise future as a dramatist will be. But in 
this stubbornly resilient play, he holds 
up a mirror to the grievously wounded 
lot of some of our fellow humans and 
asks us to have the moral courage to 
face them as they are, aT.E. Kalem 
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L'Amour, the Merrier 


CHEMIN DE FER 
by GEORGES FEYDEAU 


The sex farce is not customarily re- 
garded as a genre that falls within the 
province of dramatic genius. Yet the in- 
spired lunacy of France's Georges Fey- 
deau merits no lesser accolade. Some 
critics maintain that he wrote the same 
play 39 times in 35 years (1881-1916). 
That is only half-true. Feydeau's plots 
are like the Minotaur’s labyrinth, except 
that they are apoplectically funny. One 
is led on and on with a zany Cartesian 
logic, but one can never retrace one’s 
steps and relate the story coherently. 

An unaccustomed Feydeau touch in 
Chemin de Fer, which has been stylish- 
ly revived by Manhattan’s New Phoe- 
nix Repertory Company, is that it is sex- 
ier than most of his other farces. Here, 
the adulterers actually do commit adul- 
tery as well as catapult through the 
wrong doors at the wrong times. The 
chase is carnal and frantic, and the tone 
is leeringly Marxian (Groucho Dept.). 
Rachel Roberts is having her first af- 


"fair, and John McMartin is the mad- 


man in her life. As Bea Lillie once said, 

it’s a case of “Z amour, the merrier.” 
Feydeau was never restrained by the 
polite inhibition that one cannot kid the 
tonsils off a person who stutters, and his 
plays abound in incidental characters 
whom nature has shortchanged. He was 
a quintessential absurdist. With dead- 
pan verbal incongruity a character may 
say, “Just because my life is ruined 
doesn't mean I can't act like a gentle- 

man. After all, life isn't everything." 
In this production a special bow 


should go to Director Stephen Porter, —.— 


who keeps the pace asantic as a berse 
windup toyi Should youcare to get intox- 
icated on laughter. Chemin de Fer is a 
madcap nightcap ofa show, 
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b. E on Vince Lombardi would have loved the 
f Wn >| V 2! football class of 74. The college players 
Lr gi 5 SS concluding their undergraduate grid ca- 
i; i " à reers this winter are an uncommonly 
rugged group. TIME's annual poll of pro- 
fessional scouts to determine the athletes 
who will be most sought after in the 
N.F.L. draft has turned up an abun- 
dance of intimidating talent. The way 
the pros saw the season, the best play- 
ers were linemen and linebackers—big 
rough performers schooled in the grunt- 
and-groan tradition that Lombardi re- 
fined to savage perfection at Green Bay. 
The scouts' selections: 
Defense 
Ends: (1) ED Jones, Tennessee State, 
6 ft. 9 in., 268 Ibs., and (2) JOHN DUTTON, 
Nebraska, 6 ft. 7 in., 248 lbs. Viewed as 
the second coming of Bubba Smith, the 
huge Oakland Raiders (former Balti- 
more Colts) defensive end who crunch- 
es quarterbacks like crackerjacks, Jones 
figures to be the pros’ No. | draft choice 
this year. With 4.7 sec. speed in the 40- 
yd. dash, he is “frighteningly intense," 
say the scouts—a “real door jam” 
against the offense. He led Tennessee 
State to an undefeated season this 
year (TIME, Nov. 12). Dutton is 
the man “who takes the play 
out of the play action pass.” 
Deceptively agile for his size 
and “very tough to fake or trap 
on a rollout,’ he has been a 
standout for Nebraska for 
three years. 
Tackles: (3) DAVE GALLA- 
GHER, Michigan, 6 ft. 4 in., 
~ 245 lbs., and (4) BILL KOL- 
TA LAR, Montana State, 6 ft. 
3 in, 251 lbs. The 
Scouts do not know 
whether Gallagher, a 
pre-med student, will 
be a doctor or a foot- 
ball player. If he picks 
Shoulder pads, at least 
temporarily, the quick 
aggressive Michigan 
star Is expected to be 
a formidable pass 
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Fast and fluid, he dwarfs pass defend- 

ers, throws shivering blocks along the 
dei. and can run deep patterns that 
eave covering linebackers > 
behind. 5 Meelis: 
Tackles: (24) HENRY LAWRENCE, Flor- 
ida A. & M., 6 ft. 4 in., 243 Ibs.. and 
(25) STEVE RILEY, U.S.C., 6 ft. 5 in., 255 
Ibs. Lawrence, goes the Prediction, “is 
going to be the father-protector of quar- 
terbacks. With his 4.8 speed in the 40- 
yd. dash, he is also a superb leader for 
running backs.” Riley has astonishing 
mobility and balance for a big man. Says 
one expert: "It's a cliché to say he's big, 
fast, and strong, but let's face it, he's 
big, fast, and strong." Another top tack- 
le is (26) BILLY CORBETT, 6 ft. 5 in., 270 
lbs., from Johnson C. Smith College in 
North Carolina. *He's so Strong," says 
one scout, "that he must have been lift- 
ing automobile axles all his life." 

Guards: (27) BOOKER BROWN, U.S.C., 
6 ft. 3 in., 270 Ibs;, and (28) JoHN HICKS, 
Ohio State, 6 ft. 3 in., 253 lbs. These 
two behemoths both played tackle in 
college, but the pros plan to place them 
at guard. They describe Brown as “270 
Ibs. of mean man.” One scout reports, 
“Our quarterback has seen him and says 
‘get him.’ " Another says, “Brown likes 
to bounce tacklers around so hard they 
don’t get up and tackle again.” Hicks, 
who scored second in the Heisman vot- 
ing, is considered to be nothing less than 
“the best lineman in the draft.” He ex- 
plodes off the line of scrimmage and runs 
the 40 in less than five seconds—not bad 
at 253 lbs. He held together Woody 
Hayes’ offensive line for three years dur- 
ing which the team lost only two regular- 
season games. 

Center: (29) scott ANDERSON, Mis- 
souri, 6 ft. 4 in., 235 Ibs. Anderson has 
played tackle and guard as well as cen- 
ter at Missouri, but the scouts like his 
size at center, plus his reliability on the 
snap. “He makes sure the snap is good 
and then he worries about the block.” 
(30) STEVE CORBETT, 6 ft. 4 in., 240 lbs., 
from Boston College, is considered an- 
other good prospect at center, as is (31) 
BILL WYMAN, 6 ft. 3 in., 235 lbs., from 
Texas. 

Specialists: (32) chuck RAMSEY, Wake 
Forest, 6 ft. 2 in., 190 Ibs. With an av- 
erage of 45 yds. per punt, and a good 
field-goal kicking record, Ramsey will 
bea double threat in the N.F.L. “There’s 
no shortage of whip in this lad's leg," 
says one scout. For teams looking sole- 
ly for a place kicker, the experts say 
that this is a poor year, but at least two 
players have a chance to make the pros: 
(33) ROD GARCIA, Stanford, 5 ft. 9 ìn., 165 
lbs., who broke the w.c.A.A. field-goal 
record with 42 career three-pointers, 
and (34) EFREN HERRERA, U.C.L.A., 5 ft. 10 
in., 185 Ibs. 
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God and Watergate 

Every Sunday in Los Angeles’ First 
Unitarian Church, the Rev. DUET ae iS- 
tianson passes petitions among hi$ con- 
gregation calling for the impeachment of 
President Nixon. In Kansas City, the 
United Prayer Movement calls a day of 
prayer to ask God's help for the country. 
On Long Island, the Jewish journal 
Sh'ma cites Talmudic teaching that “the 
executive is not above the law.” 

Thus. like many laymen, a number 
of churchmen have reacted with prayer 


^ 
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“As Sam Ervin so aptly put it, ‘There is 


none so blind as he who will not see and none 


so deaf as he who will not hear.’ “ 


and indignation to Watergate (now an 
entry, along with words like Adiaphora 
and Suttee, in the new Baker's Diction- 
ary of Christian Ethics). Yet moral out- 
rage from the pulpit is not as widespread 
as it might be; Sam Ervin has quoted 
the Bible on the issue (“God is not 
mocked”) more often and more effec- 
_ tively than many a preacher. Items: 
> When U.S. Roman Catholic bish- 


-.. Ops met in Washington last month, Phil- 


adelphia’s John Cardinal Krol, their 
Conference presi 


paw 


Preme Court for its decisions on abor- 
ion oe federal aid to parochial schools, 
M skirted any specific mention 
of Watergate, lum ith other evils 
as part of “a serious departure from etr 
ical and moral principles ™ 2 
: » US. Episcopalians, gathered 
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Louisville in October, failed to go on rec- 
ord about Watergate. 

> The Christian Church (Disciples 
of Christ) held its general assembly in 
Cincinnati after the “Saturday Night 
Massacre” in which Archibald Cox was 
fired, but a motion calling for Nixon’s 
impeachment was defeated. 

> The Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, meeting in New York 
City last month (TIME, Nov. 26), was ex- 
pected to issue a strong statement on 
Watergate. The union’s retiring presi- 
dent, Maurice Eisendrath, who died sud- 
denly as the meeting began, had 
planned to scold Jews for their si- 
lence in the face of “the heinous- 
ly immoral cesspool” of the Nixon 
Administration. But some dele- 
gates, nervous about U.S. aid to Is- 
rael, decided, as one of them put 
it, that it was “the height of folly 
to bite the-hand that feeds us." 
Though the convention deplored 
Watergate as “a dangerous assault 
on constitutional liberties,” it de- 
feated resolutions calling for Nix- 
on’s impeachment or resignation. 

> Perhaps the most notable si- 
lence, though, was that of the Rev. 
Billy Graham, who over the years 
has preached many a fiery sermon 
on individual responsibility for 
good or evil. In the case of Wa- 
tergate, Graham seems unwilling 
to blame his friend Nixon, for 
whom he has conducted Sunday 
services in the East Room. Gra- 
ham implies that a general moral 
permissiveness is responsible for 
the disaster. (The Jesuit weekly 
America has challenged Graham’s 
analysis. “The men of Watergate 
were not playboys of permissive- 
ness,” it said, “but true believers 
in the work ethic.”) 

Other churchmen and groups 
have been more outspokenly crit- 
ical of the President, especially 
since the Cox firing. The very next 
week, for instance, two United 
Methodist church boards joined the call 
for Nixon’s impeachment. Last fort- 
night the legislative committee of a New 
York Quaker group adopted a resolution 
asking for impeachment, noting that 
“Richard Nixon and members of his 
Administration have indulged in acts 
which render them suspect of betraya 
of our democracy.” ; 

So far, Nixon’s church, the East 
Whittier Friends Church, has steadfast- 
ly refused pleas from Quakers round the 
US. that it expel the President from the 
congregation—a congregation he has 
not worshiped with since 1967, when he 
attended his mother’s funeral. “That 
would be an un-Christian thing to do,” 
maintains the Rev, T. Eugene Coffin, 

pastor of the church, “We don’t condone 
. Wrongdoing, but want to create an at- 


ongdoing can be 
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FREDERIC REMINGTON COWBOY 


burnished gold and blue highlights look 
perilously like inspirational holy pic- 
tures handed out in Sunday school. 


LANDSCAPE DRAWINGS edited by Cur- 
tis O. Baer. 360 pages. Abrams. $35. 
There are not many good books on land- 
scape, but this is one of them. Art His- 
torian Baer begins with an essay that 
covers a great deal of historic and pic- 
torial ground but also manages to be 
what art history and criticism rarely are: 
wise, informative, graceful and affec- 
tionate. His captions are wide-roving 
and perceptive. The 160 expected and 
unexpected landscapes presented (most 
in black and white, but a few in color) 
offer an informal history of the genre 
that is hard to match, from Da Vinci to 
Van Gogh and beyond, from Pieter 
Bruegel and Jan van Goyen to Boning- 
ton and Ingres. Landscape, popular 
from the 16th to the 19th centuries, is 
now sadly out of fashion. Some people 
still love it—for drawing or looking 
—and this is their year. 


GRANDMA MOSES by Otto Kallir. 357 
pages. Abrams. $32.50. She began at the 
top with the sky, then painted in the dis- 
tant purple hills and the far fields in 
green and brown. Then came the house 
and farm buildings with their big shade 
trees. Finally she put in the animals 
—mainly dogs and workhorses—and 
people. If the picture showed a sunny 
winter day, she finished off her creation 
by throwing a little 5-and-10¢-store glit- 
ter over the lot. In the 1940s after Anna 
Mary Robertson Moses became Grand- 
ma Moses, a famous primitive painter, 
she stuck serenely to her vision: the 
world she knew in Washington County, 
N.Y., after the Civil War. If that rural 
life is one that relatively few Americans 
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From Snowy Peaks to Sizzling Serves 


have actually shared, it is also one adopt- 
ed by the whole country as a myth of 
the past. The chief value of this book 
lies in the 135 faithful color illustrations. 
Otto Kallir, the artist's dealer, has writ- 
ten an unpretentious text. 


$19.95 TO $30 


FREDERIC REMINGTON by Peter H. Hass- 
rick. Abrams. $28.50. Remington first 
saw the West when he was 19: “I knew,” 
he wrote, "that the wild riders and the 
vacant land were about to vanish for- 
ever." The rest of his life (he died at 48) 
was devoted to getting it all down. This 
volume, assembled from the Remington 
collection in the Amon Carter Museum 
in Fort Worth and the neighboring col- 
lection still privately held by the Sid W. 
Richardson Foundation, has many a 
foldout page in full color, accompanied 
by a readable biography of the artist. It 
is not the "compleat" Remington, but it 
is handsomely, even lovingly done. The 
glosses on each picture provide sensible 
explications and insights about the di- 
lemma of the cowboy's life and the dour 
deprivations of a cavalry troop on pa- 
trol Overall a nostalgic but realistic 
backward look at the old West as it be- 
gan to fade into myth. 


MAXFIELD PARRISH by Coy Ludwig. 223 
pages. Watson-Guptill. $25. Maxfield 
Parrish (1870-1966) painted and illus- 
trated as if the world had been created 
by some great big magic realist in the 
sky. Partly as a result he became the 
most successful popular artist of the ear- 
ly 20th century and—by the time of his 
death at age 95—the most forgotten. 
Generations have grown up with Par- 
rish's glossy magazine covers, calendars 
and chocolate boxes. His sweet symme- 
try, jolly palette, coy eroticism and tech- 
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MAXFIELD PARRISH COVER GIRL 
Sweet symmetry, coy eroticism. 


nical expertise are not to be snobbishly 
dismissed, as this collection of pictures 
(64 in color) and Author Ludwig's bi- 
ography make nostalgically clear. For 
those who prefer more pictures and few- 
er words, there is Maxfield Parrish: The 
Early Years 1893-1930 (350 pages, 
Nash; $50). Of the 250 full-page repro- 
ductions, 200 are in color. 


FRANCIS LEE JAQUES: ARTIST OF THE WIL- 
DERNESS WORLD Doubleday. 370 pages. 
$25. Millions of visitors to New York’s 
American Museum of Natural History 
have been spellbound by its dioramas, 
those three-dimensional displays of 
stuffed animals and birds set in meticu- 
lous reconstructions of their natural hab- 
itats. Many of the backgrounds—vistas 
of veldt and forest clearings—were 
painted by Francis Lee Jaques, the Illi- 
nois-born ornithologist and nature art- 
ist. Jaques, who died in 1969, at the age 
of 81, was also well known for his oil 
paintings and stark black-and-white 
drawings of wild life, and he cheerfully 
withstood Arctic cold and tropical heat 
to bring back such quarry on paper. To 
accompany many pictures (including 65 
bird and animal paintings in color) Flor- 
ence Page Jaques, the artist’s wife, pro- 
vides a fond account of her husband’s 
enduring passion for the out-of-doors. 


AMERICAN MASTERS: THE VOICE AND THE 
MYTH by Brian O'Doherty. 288 pages. 
Random House. $25. “Between an art- 
ist and his work on the one hand, and 
the audience on the other,” notes Critic 
Brian O'Doherty, “there are large areas 
for misunderstanding." O'Doherty, who 
paints (under the name Patrick Ireland) 

and also teaches (at Barnard), attempts 
to Correct any such misunderstandings 
about eight American artists: Edward 
Hopper, Stuart Davis, J ackson Pollock 
Willem de Kooning, Mark Rothko, 
Robert Rauschenberg, Andrew Wyeth 
and Joseph Cornell. Despite the use of 
a good deal of jargon, O'Doherty is re- 
markably successful. His interviews and 
commentary, for example, throw a wel- 
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come personal light on Hopper s lacon- 


ic pessimism and Davis’ exuberant jazz- 
age Cubism. Convincingly, O'Doherty 
sees Pollock's drip paintings as a very 
American frontier quest for raw sensa- 
tion—a kind of painter's version of the 
Great American Novel. 


THE GENIUS OF AMERICAN PAINTING ed- 
ited by John Wilmerding. 352 pages. 
Morrow. $24.95. An ambitious attempt 
to survey and characterize American 
painting from colonial times to the pres- 
ent. The book is useful in that it hand- 
somely gathers a vast amount of infor- 
mation as well as some 330 well-chosen 
illustrations. But of the six essays that 
make up the text, only those by Dart- 
mouth Art Professor John Wilmerding 
and Dore Ashton are really good. The 
others range from the merely competent 
to the opaque. Another complaint: sev- 
eral abstract paintings are reproduced 
standing on their left sides—without in- 
dicating this curious fact to the reader. 


VINCE LOMBARDI ON FOOTBALL edited 
by George L. Flynn. Two volumes, 448 
pages. New York Graphic and Wallynn. 
$19.95. Vince Lombardi's editor George 
L. Flynn could have tacked Lombardi's 
name onto a posthumous packet of old 
ticket stubs and made money. Instead, to 
his credit, Flynn has painstakingly gath- 
ered together Lombardi's notes about 
how to play football and organized them 
ina remarkable book, faithful to the sim- 
ple and relentless Lombardi vision of the 
game. Flynn's presentation is very tech- 
nical—and properly sweaty. The text is 
a filigree of football diagrams and termi- 
nology not intended for the casual arm- 
chair aficionado. But for anyone who is 
familiar with the intricate levels of the 
professional game and likes to see it de- 
Scribed, the book can offer an approxi- 
mation of what it might have been like 
to spend a week learning football from 
the master himself. For the dedicated 
fan, player or even coach, this is the gos- 
pel according to Vince. 


$15 TO $17.50 


THE DICTIONARY. OF STAMPS IN COLOR by 
James A. Mackay. 296 pages. Macmil- 
lan. $17.50. The rich vagaries of stamp 
collecting go on and on as prices rise and 
the hobby cum investment spreads. In 
1970, $280,000 was paid for a One-Cent 
Black on Magenta of British Guiana 
1856: “a square inch of paper, with dog- 
eared corners, a smudgy post mark and 
a badly rubbed’ surface." Author Mack- 
ay is the former keeper of stamps at the 
British Museum. He has produced a re- 
markably documented thumbnail histo- 
Iy of some 3,000 stamps dating from 
1840 to the present, with slightly en- 
larged color illustrations of all 3,000. 


WINDJAMMER PARADE edited by Hans 
Hansen. 112 pages. Viking. $16.50. 
There is only a Scrap of text to explain 
that in the Olympic year of 1972 some 65 
of the world’s largest windjammers 
closed a series of races by parading into 
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flicker over images of parades, masks, 
Street corners and architecture. Is Stein- 
berg making some point about bureau- 
cratic conformity, say, or cultural ca- 
cophony? Perhaps. But too much 
interpretation spoils the fun. What inter- 
pretation is needed, anyway, of an artist 
who can symbolize what a dog thinks 
and render a woman's conversation as a 
series of dental charts? 


THE CRAFT OF SAIL by Jan Adkins. 64 
pages. Walker. $5.95. A few years back, 
Jan Adkins drew and wrote a book 
called The Art and Industry of Sandcas- 
tles, which cleverly combined designs for 
toddlers on the beach with a short histo- 
ry of fortification for older brothers and 
parents. This time, with pen, ink and 
wash pictures and accompanying text, 
he has produced a handsome small 
primer on sailing that is also a model of 
brevity, clarity and simplicity. Starting 
with the Bernoulli effect (which explains 
how sailboats move to windward), the 
book ends with anchoring, having 
passed through everything from knots to 
points of sail, from rigging to docking, 
from man-overboard drills to the rough- 
weather practice of heaving to. On small 
craftsmanship and sheer draftsmanship 
Adkins is hard to beat, 
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Fire and Ice 


THE HOMECOMING P 
Directed by PETER HALL 
Screenplay by HAROLD PINTER 


This is a precise adaptation of Pin- 
ters play—the director and much of 
the cast are intact from the original 
1965 London production—and it makes 
a fine. ferocious film. One reason for 
its success is that no one writes this 
well originally for films, not even Har- 
old Pinter. His other screenplays are 
cool, exemplary; probably the best sce- 
nario writing now being done in Eng- 
lish, as a recently published collection 
(Grove; 510) readily attests. The screen- 
plays are all adaptations, though. They 
have the eerie accents of Pinter, share 
a great many of his obsessional themes, 
but the plots and the people are not real- 
ly his. 

Here the writing is Pinter first and 
thoroughly, and the film—part of the 
American Film Theater subscription se- 
ries—does him almost flawless service. 
If the Continental style of crediting films 
were adopted, this would be less a film 
by Peter Hall than by Harold Pinter. 

This is not meant to diminish Hall's 
excellent rendering of the play, however. 
The Homecoming's plot is familiar by 


now: a college professor in America (Mi- 
chael Jayston) brings his wife (Vivien 
Merchant) back to London to meet his 
family: a malevolent patriarch (Paul 
Rogers), a fey uncle (Cyril Cusack) and 
the patriarch's two unmarried sons—an 
aspiring boxer (Terence Rigby) and a 
seedily elegant hoodlum type (lan 
Holm). The professor separates himself- 
from his family and stands asice as his 
wife is drawn into it. It would seem that 
the men humiliate her, but she thrives 
on their abusive attentions. Indeed, by 
taunting and captivating each of them 
sexually, she seems eventually to level 
them all. 

“I can sum up none of my plays,” 
Pinter has said. “I can describe none of 
them, except to say: that is what hap- 
pened. That is what they said. That is 
what they did.” The essence of Pinter is 
in suggestion and allusion and tone. Of 
all contemporary writers, he has best 
calculated how to contain fire under ice. 
His plays flourish in paradox. He ap- 
pears to hold a distance between him- 
self and his characters; yet the greater 
his disengagement, the more cutting the 
drama. The plays are about stripping 
away, about revelation; yet they give the 
feeling of tightness, of mounting frus- 
tration and desperation, like a large 
room in which all the exits systemat- 
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JIMI HENDRIX, a docum 
to the late rock guitarist, i 
deal of performance footage intercut 
with interviews: of groupies, of roadies 
of family and friends and peers. The bi- 
ography that emerges is perfunctory and 
predictable. There are all sorts of discus- 
sions about genius, talent, Self-destruc- 
tion and the miseries and Pressures of a 
rock star's life, none of it new, most of it 
rather sweeping and vague. Hendrix's 
furious, kinetic music is at the core of the 
film, which at its best is like a "greatest 
hits" record album on film. The inter- 
view material is like liner notes, al- 
though not quite so easily ignored. - 


entary eulogy 
ncludes a great 


WESTWORLD was written by Michael 
Crichton, author of the novel from 
which The Andromeda Strain was 
adapted. Here, making his debut as a di- 
rector, he provides mechanical film 
making to match his machine-tooled 
prose. He posits an amusement park for 
adults, run by computer technicians and 
scientists, where the customers pay plen- 
ty to live out their elaborate, generally 
adolescent fantasies. The hero (Richard 
Benjamin) dresses up as a cowboy and 
gets to spend a week in 2 replica of a 
Western town, where he becomes in- 
volved in saloon brawls, witnesses bank 
robberies, goes upstairs with the ladies 
who hang around the saloon, and gets 
stalked by a gunslinger in black (Yul 
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Brynner). Benjamin also gets to us 
down Brynner on a couple of Occasions, 
since Brynner, like all the residents of 
Westworld, is a robot. The automatons 
weary of the monotony and indignity of 
their life and rebel or, more properly, 
Tun amuck, as they are wont to do. 
Thou% casually entertaining, the mov- 
le gives offthesmug, unimaginative feel- 
ing of having itself been programmed 
by a computer. 


THE DON IS DEAD is a scurvy mob melo- 
drama that nevertheless presents sever- 
al new insights into the manners and 
morals of gangland. We note, for ex- 
ample, that persons affiliated with the 
Mafia have a certain delicacy when re- 
ferring to bathroom matters. *Can I use 
the powder room?" a sultry lady inquires 
of a beau. A bomber explains his ea- 
Berness to escape an impending explo- 
Sion by gesturing toward the facilities, 
hopping up and down and muttering 
"Uhhmm ... nature call.” Further. it 
seems that the Mafia has taken matters 
of ecology straight to heart: corpses are 
deposited all neatly wrapped in plastic 
bags. Aside from these incidental social 
observations, the movie concerns An- 
thony Quinn, as a Mafia don, warring 
with rival factions over Angel Tomp- 
kins, an actress to whom all human emo- 
tions save narcissism seem alien. She 
represents the most unlikely cause for 
the outbreak of hostilities since the War 
of Jenkins’s Ear. a J.C. 
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Building the colossal pumpj/tur- 
bines and generator/motors for this 
project has required all kinds of new 
technology. For instance we had to 
develop a new thick steel welding 
technique for the turbine runner. And 
we had to design a thrust bearing 
capable of supporting over 2,000 tons. 
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The best thing about the project is 
the result. The people of the American 
Midwest will now have an additional 
1,872,000 kilowatts during the hours 
of peak demand. What's more, they'll 
have their additional power without 
additional pollution. 

Ludington, Michigan is half-way 
round the world from where I live. 
But even so, | feel like I’ve done some- 
thing for my family. I feel that the 
technology I’ve helped develop will 
help everybody. 

I feel that when I work for Hitachi, 
I’m working for all of you. 

Because my work will benefit me. 

And I am you. 
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Dlrominate a true conservationist and 
ditertarian for Man of the Year: Jus- 
bWiliam O. Douglas. 
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clear in his publisher's letter, “e 
be a separate section in TIME PEL lbas 
as the current emergency lasts,” the need 
for conserving energy will last for many 
years to come. “There is considerable waste 
—and, as you also emphasized, “plenty of 
room for industry and individuals to save 
energy without significantly lowering the 
U.S. standard of living.” 

JOHN H. GIBBONS 

Director 

Office of Energy Conservation 

U.S. Department of the Interior 

Washington, D.C. 


Sir / May I suggest a design for the bicen- 
tennial memorial coin? It would be intend- 
ed to remind us, once we emerge from 
the energy crisis—a few years from now— 
not to get ourselves in the same mess 
again. 

The obverse of the coin would bear the 
motto "All Are Part of the Web of Life." 
and would be circled about by a chain of 
earth, water, Sky, microbe and man. The 
verso of the coin would carry the motto 
"There Is No Free Lunch." over a design 
of crossed bicycles rampant upon a field of 
Franklin stoves. 

ELIZABETH F. GRANOFF 

Carmel Valley, Calif. 


Sir / Therationing of equal amounts of gas- 
oline for big and small cars is the only fair 
way. The small-car owner has contributed 
less to the gasoline shortage and ought to 
be less affected by it. 

STEPHEN R. PETERSON 

Fresno, Calif. 


Sir / I think most states should raise the 
minimum age for young drivers at least one 
year, and in some states by two years. This 
would be a terrific saving. 

ELAINE WRIGHT 

Anderson, S.C. 


Sir / It seems ridiculous to me that after 
having spent a good deal of money on warm 
"winter clothing, the American public com- 
plains when they find out that they will have 
to wear it this year. All along, stores, hous- 
es, schools, etc., have been kept too warm 
in the winter for anyone to wear wool with- 
out suffocating; yet in the summer a person 
cannotenter a public place without donning 
a sweater to keep from turning blue. 

Because of the fuel shortage, we will 
have to wear the proper clothing in the prop- 
er season. 

WENDY SHAY 

Bloomington, Ind. 


A Black Eye for Secretaries 


Sir / I find it very difficult to believe that 
Rose Mary Woods accidentally erased 18 
minutes of tape [Dec. 10]. Ihave been an ex- 
ecutive secretary for 20 years, have tran- 
scribed from many different kinds of re- 
cording machines, and cannot, in all good 
conscience, believe her statement that she 
pressed the wrong button. When working 
ona transcribing machine, you always have 
uppermost in your mind that you will press 
the right button because the recorded word 
is so very important—more so in her case 
than any other. É 

What a black eye for secretaries! 

ETHEL M. STURGIS 

Appleton, Wis. * * . 


Sir / Miss Woods' story of the tape erasure 
isone more that is not believable. Highly ca- 
pable, experienced executive secretaries 
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and administrative assistants do not make 
such mistakes. By her own words, Miss 
Woods termed the erasure of the tape 
"stupid." I doubt that Miss Woods is 
stupid. 

MAYBELLE LACEY 

Dallas 


Sir / For obvious reasons, I nominate Rose 
Mary Woods as Secretary of the Year. 
ANTHONY J. TREPEL 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 


The World's Dotty Aunt 


Sir / Perhaps the single most consistent fea- 
ture of the British character is that we are es- 
sentially an easygoing lot who don't take life 
too seriously. This may be a disadvantage 
in international economic competition 
[Nov. 26]. but being the world's engag- 
ingly dotty aunt may perversely provide a 
touchstone of sanity for a rather fraught 
planet. 

J.C. DAVIS 

London 


Sir / I find your article on Britain's crisis 
hypocritical and thoroughly unhelpful. 
You mock British society and pour scath- 
ing comments on a country that contains a 
majority of happy citizens, and a public sys- 
tem of welfare several light years ahead of 
what American capitalism is capable of pro- 
viding for its citizens. 

T.J. STROUD 

London 


Sir / What an abominable little blot is Au- 
beron Waugh. He seems to aspire to the 
acerbity of his distinguished father (my fa- 
vorite author), without one fraction of his 
father's talent or wit. He may have reason 
to refer to Captain Phillips as "semiarticu- 
late"—there are precedents in history for 
the so-called semiarticulate. But if Mr. 
Waugh was one-tenth as articulate as his fa- 
ther, his work would be a great deal more 
readable. 

LIEUT, COLONEL HILARY HOOK 

Kiganjo, Kenya 


Bright Young Things 


Sir/I fail to see why the fate of 
the Administration should be in part de- 
cided by first Cox's and now Jaworski's 
wolf pack of bright young things out of 
that New York “humanist” school [Dec. 
3]. They are the type that wants to give us 
abolition of the death penalty, gun control 
(job insurance for the working street goon), 
mass busing (so your kids and mine can 
get mugged for sociology's sake) and all 
the other claptrap we rejected in the last 
national election. 

W.R. DAVIDSON 

Tucson, Ariz. 


A Right to Be Ridiculous 


Sir / It is a crime that Professor Shockley 
can't even express his views [Dec. 3]. I have 
heard him, and I found it was easier to laugh 
at him or even feel sorry for him. His ideas 
are ridiculous, but he still has the right to 
speak. 
. . Only if he speaks will the vast major- 
ity of people realize that he should go back 
to physics. 

DARRELL HOLMQUIST 

Carmichael, Calif. 


Sir / I fully agree with your contention that 
Professor William Shockley's First Amend- 
ment rights are being abused. But perhaps 
turnabout is fair play. Shockley abuses his 
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H.S.T.'s Blunt Speech 


Sir / I am sure that the late President 
man's utterances on various national free: 
more than a decade ago will offend 
readers of the forthcoming book P= ex: 
Speaking [Dec. 3], and perhaps a fexdizn Edward 
erstwhile admirers eus 
But I wonder if it really isn’t beta DENT 
speak as Chief Executive with a : Hugh 
tongue rather than a forked one. Hami fen on 
man evaluated things as he saw tears 
verbally put his cards on the table inanis G 
ful, if sometimes blunt fashion. 
KEITH MARVIN 


Troy, N.Y. 
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BRITAIN 


The Lights Are 


In Britain, this will be a Christmas of ex- 
traordinary hardship. The country is 
staggering under a savage double blow: 
the oil shortage and widespread labor 
disruptions. Together, the two crises 
have left the nation desperately short of 
fuel for homes and industry. To combat 
the problem, Prime Minister Edward 
Heath last week ordered stern restric- 
tions on fuel use and asked Britons to 
make their greatest belt-tightening sac- 
rifices since World War II. 

Heath’s conservation measures: 

> For the next two weeks, shops, of- 
fices and factories will be allowed to op- 
erate only five working days. Most will 
carry on business as usual this week, 
then close down for a Christmas hol- 


ee ae 


iday, from Dec. 21 to Jan. 2. Thereaf- 
ter, unless coal supplies increase, most 
industries and businesses will be on a 
three-day week determined by a rota 
system—half working Mondays through 
Wednesdays, the other half Thursdays 
through Saturdays. Industries that de- 
pend on a continuous supply of power, 
such as oil refineries and steel furnaces, 
will have to live with 65% of their nor- 
mal ration. The food industry will be ex- 
empt from the restrictions, as will such 
essential services as railways, airports, 
doctors' offices and newspapers. 

» Television will go off the air at 
10:30. p.m., trimming two hours from 
usual broadcasting hours. 

» Householders who use electric 


- heat are being asked to heat only one 


room. Says the government's Electricity 
Council: “If you have an electric heater 
in your living room, our understanding 


- js that your bedroom goes without.” 


» New measures, possibly higher 
taxes, are being drawn up to deal with 
Britain's lopsided balance of payments 
deficit. Shortly before Heath's address, 
the government announced a prelimi- 
nary, November trade deficit of $621 
million. This follows October's record 
$821 million deficit. There was specu- 


. lation last week that the timing of 


Heath's announcement—on the eve of 
the Copenhagen summit of Common 
Market leaders—meant that he might 
seek EEC help to offset Britain's deficit. 
There is “an acute danger," as Heath 
has. noted, that his deflationary. mea- 
sures could spread to Europe's industrial 
economies; all-of which are struggling 
with inflation and the prospect of vast- 
ly higher oil bills. The result of that 
kind of domino-style defiation, Heath 
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GETTING THE BAD NEWS IN THE EVENING NEWSPAPER 


A choice between a cold living room and 


the more painfully abrasive during the 
Heath government's concerted drive to 
lift the British economy to a new pla- 
teau of sustained growth. It was a cen- 
tral part of Heath’s strategy that Brit- 
ain’s labor unions could be persuaded 
to hold down their pay demands. But in 
observing the lavish profits that have ac- 
crued to Britain’s financial and prop- 
erty speculators over the past year, the 
unions have not unreasonably wondered 
whose. belt was being tightened most. 


MARMARAS—WOODFIN CAMP 
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a cold bedroom. 


None have felt a stronger grievance than 
the traditionally responsible public-ser- 
vice unions, including the coal miners, 
the electric-power engineers and British 
Rail's locomotive engineers, who have 
tended to fall behind their more mil- 
itant colleagues in the construction and 
engineering trades. 

“By raising the calamitous scenario 
of hundreds of thousands of other union 
members being thrown onto short-time 
or out of work altogether, Heath is plain- 
ly playing high-stakes British roulette. 
He rigidly insists that if he gives in to 
the three angry unions, his Phase HMI 
wage-control program will be in tatters. 
But with the prospect of industrial Ar- 
mageddon on the near horizon, he has 
left a door open for himself to work out 
a generous 'special case' settlement for 
the. three. Such a solution would not re- 
solveall the demands for equality of sac- 
rifice, but it would undoubtedly win - 
broad sympathy." 

Public Blame. Meanwhile, secret - 
talks were under way last week between. 
the unions and Employment Secretary 
William Whitelaw, the man who 
worked out a coalition of Protestants 
and.Catholics in Northern Ireland. Said 
one officia: "Willie has been wheeling 
them in and out just as he did up in Ul- 
ster." Though the unions were publicly 
getting the brunt of the blame, the gov- 
ernment was secretly asking other work- 
ers to allow the miners, railmen and 


power engineers to go to the head of 9 


the line for wage increases. If the 
refuse to go back to work, the thre 
week should have one saluta 

the cooling of Britain's overh 
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DIPLOMACY /COVER STORY 


As he whirled through the capitals of 
Europe and the Middle East last week, 
Henry Kissinger more than ever before 
warranted comparison to Metternich, 
Talleyrand and other great foreign min- 
isters of the past—or, perhaps, to the 
- fast-moving comet Kohoutek. No other 
Secretary of State in U.S. history has 
ever carried so much power, so much re- 
sponsibility or so heavy a burden. One 
of Kissinger's principal tasks on his two- 
week trip was to mend at a meeting of 
NATO foreign ministers in Brussels, the 
severely strained relations with Amer- 
ica’s allies; a task he performed with 
moderate success. The other and far 
more difficult assignment was to create 
a climate for an auspicious start to this 
week's Geneva peace talks between the 
Arabs and the Israelis. 

Long viewed as the second most 
powerful man in the U.S., Kissinger 
—largely as a result of Watergate—is 
now the supreme architect of American 
foreign policy. He is the one figure of 
stature remaining in the ruins and the 
devastation of Richard Nixon's stricken 
Administration. He may be, because of 
his prestige on Capitol Hill, the largest 
single barrier separating Nixon from 
impeachment (see following story). Even 
the Russians seem to consider him now 
more important than the President. 
When Soviet Ambassador Anatoly Do- 

biin called on Vice President Gerald 
4 kaa week, what he really wanted 


to was not whether a Ford Ad- 
ministration, if it comes about, would 
continue. détente but whether it would 
keep Kissinger, whom the Russians 
know and respect, as Secretary of State 
Hare ay satisfied, and Ford has 
publicly said that he woulc is- 
singer at State. S keen pr 


SECRETARY OF STATE KISSINGER & KING FEISAL AT TALKS IN SAUDI ARABIA 


The Superstar on 


In Europe, Kissinger's birt lace, 


lis Ov 


the feelings toward him are mixed: a 
combination of resentment, awe and to- 
tal fascination. His breakneck tour, the 
second in six weeks, pushed from the 
headlines such problems as the oil short- 
age and a spiraling inflation. Alternately 
glowering and glowing, Kissinger was 
pictured on TV sets from Glasgow to 
Miinchen Gladbach as he shook hands 
with Britain’s Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs Sir Alec Douglas-Home, 
brushed breakfast crumbs from the la- 
pels of French Foreign Minister Michel 
Jobert, and pointed a stubby finger at 
NATO Secretary-General Joseph Luns. 
No poll has been taken, but the U.S. Sec- 
retary of State is undoubtedly better 
known to many Europeans than are 
their own foreign-ministers. Newspapers 
in Belgium and West Germany summed 
up the general mood by dubbing him 
“Wenry Kissinger, Superstar.” 


Heated Exchange. In the light of ' 


his bitter, derisive comments about the 
NATO allies during the Middle Eastern 
war, many foreign ministries were 
awash with rumors about how he would 
behave in Brussels. “Henry Kissinger,” 
said. West German Chancellor Willy 
Brandt sarcastically, “will come to Brus- 
sels to spank all of us naughty Euro- 
peans.” Not trusting to their own 
embassies in Washington, diplomats 
buttonholed American journalists with 
worried questions about Kissinger: 
Would he, as Brandt suggested, scold 
them as if they were high school stu- 
dents? Or would he bang on the table? 

. Kissinger, of course, did neither. 
Like a Mr. Fixit, at the two-day NATO 
meeting, the Secretary was—as diplo- 
mats have it—firm but conciliatory, try- 
ing to soothe the feelings that had been 
bruised by his own harsh words, by the 
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Kissinger also breakfasted wi it- 
ish and French ambassadors: gen 
that the Russians would not feel left 
out, he met twice with the Soviet am- 
bassador. Kissinger then flew on to Ri- 
yadh in Saudi Arabia, where he met 
with King Feisal for 90 minutes. Af- 
terward, an American Spokesman said 
that there was a “better than fifty-fifty 
chance” that the Arabs might lift the 
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oil embargo in January. Kissinger’ 
Middle East itinerary also included Syr. 
la, Jordan, Lebanon and'Israel. 


Encouraging as were the smiles and 


Kissinger's apparent flair for couscous 
diplomacy, there were nonetheless huge 
roadblocks that had to be bypassed be- 
fore peace could be assured in the Mid- 
dle East. The Egyptians last week felt 
that Kissinger had lured them into mak- 


France's Jobert: Diplomatic Dissenter 


Ever since he was named Foreign Min- 
ister of France eight months ago, Mi- 
chel Jobert, 52. has been likened to 
Henry Kissinger. The comparison must 
titillate his highly developed sense of iro- 
ny. In fact, Jobert and Kissinger, whose 
clash last week was the highlight of the 
NATO foreign ministers’ meeting, make 
a study in contrasts that tells much about 
the uncertain state of U.S.-European re- 
lations. Aside from a few parallels in 
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their careers, the two men are as fun- 
damentally opposed in their views of the 
world as in their working styles. 

Jobert is basically shy, without po- 
litical ambition, and obviously ill at ease 
in public gatherings. He operates best 
behind the scenes as a quiet, efficient 
technocrat. Unlike Kissinger, Jobert 
never makes a decision without clear- 
ing it first with his chief of state, Pres- 
ident Georges Pompidou. A graduate of 
France's prestigious Ecole Nationale 
d'Administration, Jobert was a gifted 
civil servant who joined forces with 
Pompidou ten years ago as one of his 
top aides. Short and slight, he has a mor- 
dant wit, and his intellectual powers 
command the respect of Cabinet 
colleagues. 

No European diplomat has spoken 
out as strongly as Jobert against a ma- 
jor Kissinger achievement: American- 
Soviet détente. In an interview last week 
in his Quai d’Orsay offices with TIME 


Correspondents George Taber and Rog- 
er Beardwood, Jobert argued that the su- 
perpower détente, which he referred to 
as “a condominium,” was different from 
the kind of accord achieved by such less- 
er powers as France or West Germany. 
The effect of the Kissinger détente. he 
fears, will be to neutralize Western Eu- 
rope. limit its world role, and even block 
any development of its nuclear capabil- 
ity. “The agreement of June 22 put the 
seal on what had been prepared for a 
long time ... a kind of modus vivendi in 
the management of world affairs be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet Union in 
their relations,” said Jobert. “I’m not the 
one who is saying this. It is in the June 
22 agreement [on prevention of nuclear 
war]. which has the advantage of being 
very short and clear." 

Jobert’s interpretation of this accord 
—that the U.S. was committed to give 
first priority to consultation with Mos- 
cow in any crisis—triggered his (and 
Pompidou's) decision to launch a pub- 
lic discussion of a common European de- 
fense outside the framework of NATO. 
"NATO is not European. It is European 
and American and Canadian—in short, 
Atlantic.” Instead, Jobert wants Euro- 
pean defense organized within the West- 
ern European Union, an organization he 
describes as “more flexible and exclu- 
sively European.” 

a 

Jobert feels that the presence of 
American troops is, for the time being, 
essential for the defense of Europe. But 
he is not prepared to make concessions 
to keep them there, nor is he sanguine 
about the prospect that they will stay. 
“All I can tell you is that if it is in the in- 
terests of the U.S. to remain in Europe 
it will remain here. If it is not in U.S. in- 
terests, the troops will leave." 

In a recent interview, Jobert praised 
Kissinger as "a sharp man who has a 
passion for responsibility, a great taste 
for life and at the same time likes to an- 
imate the life of nations." Nonetheless, 
as France's diplomatic spokesman, Jo- 
bert is doing what he can to modify, and 
perhaps even block, some of the grand 
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ing concessions as part of the six-point 
cease-fire package and that the Israe- 
lis had not fulfilled their part of the bar- 
gain by withdrawing their troops to 
-agreed-upon lines. The Israelis, for her 
part, were apprehensive that they mig t 
be the victims of a kind of intema- 
tional lynch-mob in Geneva, with the 
whole world pressuring them to make 
concessions that would start the oil flow- 

again. 
"S There were other problems. Never 
in recent history has a peace conference 
been so hastily assembled with so many 
key questions left dangling. Days before 
the delegates were to gather, it still had 
not been decided where in Geneva the 
meeting was to take place, what the 
shape of the table would be or who would 
bang the opening gavel. No one was 
even certain what language or languages 
would be spoken. ee 

In another time, serving another 
President, Kissinger might be seen ina 
different perspective. Under Franklin 
Roosevelt, Harry Truman, John Ken- 
nedy or even Dwight Eisenhower, he 
would not have had the power or the 
prestige he has today. In Nixon's court, 
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TIME Diplomatic Editor Jerrold L. 
Schecter has closely followed the career 
and, fortunes of Henry Kissinger. His ap- 
s Praisal of the Secretary of State toda y: 
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-however, he towers above other pres- 


idential aides, past or present. No one 
else in the Administration has his in- 
tellectual grasp, his experience of the 
real world, his discreet, subtle sense of 
how government should be conducted. 
Cement Relations. Most Secretar- 
ies of State—from Thomas Jefferson and 
Daniel Webster to John Foster Dulles 
—have been lawyers. However, as Kis- 
singer has pointed out, lawyers are not 
usually good at looking beyond the case. 
“Kissinger is effective because he has a 
policy," says Maurice Couve de Mur- 
ville, De Gaulle’s longtime Foreign Min- 
ister. “One may not agree with the pol- 
icy, but one can see its directions.” 
Different as he is from Nixon in so 
many other ways, Kissinger yet shares 
with the President a passion for secret 
diplomacy and dramatic breakthroughs. 
He also seems to be more at ease in deal- 
ing with the leaders of totalitarian states 
than with the heads of elected govern- 
ments—which is one reason for the 
widespread feeling in Europe that 
Washington does not really understand 
the Continent's problems. Like Nixon, 
Kissinger is impatient with bureaucracy. 


Kissinger: Less Fun But More Awe 


Kissinger a new latitude of near auton- 
omy. As Sir Alec Douglas-Home said in 
London last week, Kissinger is no long- 
er an agent of the President, but a “cre- 
ative statesman” in his own right, “who 
has the support of the President of the 
United States.” 

When he moved to the State Depart- 
ment, there was speculation that Kis- 
singer would institutionalize his policies. 
Instead, he has become the institution. 
In foreign affairs, Nixon is still com- 
mander in chief, but Kissinger has as- 
serted himself as both strategist and tac- 
tician with such-sweeping command 
that there is no one in the White House 
to challenge his power. The State De- 
partment, so often derogated by the 
President and his aides, has been rel- 
atively untainted by Watergate. Kissin- 
ger is known to believe that it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to conduct 
foreign policy from the White House in 
the present climate, But he is sensitive 
to Nixon’s plight, and in defending the 
presidency, he indirectly defends him. 

Overseas, there has been little im- 
pact so far from charges that Kissinger 
was responsible for raising the security 
concerns in the White House that led 
to the organization of the “plumbers” 
unit. Kissinger acknowledges that he 
had a sense of outrage when the Pen- 
tagon papers were published. Not only 
did he think that it was morally wrong 
for Daniel Ellsberg to leak the papers, 
E um deeply Concerned that their 
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for truthfulness, but Kissinger excelled 
at articulation. Neither Worshiped the 
First Amendment, but Kissinger mes- 
merized the press." 

_ Noting Kissinger’s admiration for 
Bismarck, Hughes observed that the two 
men shared three characteristics: “their 
similar personal attributes, their special 
sense of sincerity, and their addiction 
for compensatory politics,” that is, per- 
suading liberals to carry out conserva- 
tive policies and conservatives to adopt 
liberal stances. As for sincerity, Hughes 
used the term somewhat Sarcastically: 
“In his study on Bismarck, Kissinger is 
full of intuitive insight: ‘Sincerity has 
meaning only in reference toa standard 
of truth of conduct. The root fact of Bis- 
marck’s personality, however, was his 
incapacity to comprehend any such 
standard outside his will. It was not that 
Bismarck lied ... this is much too self- 
conscious an act—but that he was fine- 
ly attuned to the subtlest currents of any 
environment and produced measures 
precisely adjusted to the need to pre- 
vail. The key to Bismarck’s success was 
that he was always sincere,’ " 

Tarnished President. Hughes, 
who made it clear that he was speaking 
only for himself and not for his foun- 
dation, summed up many of the crit- 
icisms of Kissinger's diplomacy. He 
accused the Secretary of State of mis- 
handling relations with Japan and Eu- 
rope. “As for Southeast Asia, we, like 
the Romans of Tacitus, seem to have 
made a desert and called it peace. Con- 
sidering all this, maybe"half the Nobel 
Peace Prize [which Kissinger shared 
with Le Duc Tho, the North Vietnam- 
ese negotiator] was about right." Hughes 
went on: "As long as Nixon continues 
in office, we can expect him to do what 
comes naturally—overreact in all direc- 
tions ... There is nothing further that 
Nixon can add to the formulation and 
conduct of American foreign policy for 
the next three years that can't be done 
better without him. For his remaining 
time inthe White House, he has to be re- 
Barded as a foreign policy problem, not 
a foreign policy asset." 

The President has the constitutional 
power to hire and fire his subordinates. 
But Kissinger, argues Hughes, because 
of Watergate and his personal stature, 
can, in effect, fire the President. *Nix- 
on's fate is to some extent in Kissin- 
Ber's hands. If Kissinger should resign 
or be relieved, Nixon would almost cer- 
tainly follow." 

! Sooner or later? Hughes concludes, 
Kissinger will have to do something 
about his relationship with a tarnished 
President, and “consciously determine 
the degree to which he will remain the 
day-to-day legitimatizer of a regime that 
would be conclusively recognized as il- 
legitimate without his ‘continuing en- 
dorsement.” He will have to decide 
“when to stop being used. His choices 
cannot much longer remain hidden. At 
the end of the day he will almost cer- 
tainly have to choose between Nixon 
and the country.” 
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The Israelis and the Arabs clearly had 
a bad case of the jitters as they waited 
for the start of the Middle East peace 
conference in Geneva this week. Along 
the Suez and the Golan Heights there 
was a series of cease-fire violations 
—none serious, but all potentially dan- 
&erous. From the antagonists came 
threats and hints that they might boy- 
cott the talks. At week's end, U.S. of- 
ficials admitted that the talks might be 


delayed “a day or two,” but expressed ~ 


confidence they would take place. 

Basically, the positions of the Israe- 
lis and the Arabs have remained un- 
changed since Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger's first whirlwind visit to the re- 
gion in early November. Four of the six 
points in Kissinger's cease-fire plan have 
been satisfactorily carried out. One—the 
cease-fire itself—remains uncertain. But 
the most crucial of all, the “disengage- 
ment and separation of forces,” has 
failed completely. Arab-Israeli negoti- 
ations at Kilometer 101 on the Cairo- 
Suez road were broken off two weeks 
ago by Egypt, which charged that the Is- 
raelis had no intention of pulling their 
forces back to the Oct. 22 lines. The 
United Nations Emergency Force ne- 
gotiating tent at Kilometer 101 has re- 
mained empty ever since. 

Egypt's President Anwar Sadat and 
Syria’s President Hafez Assad met in 
Cairo early in the week to discuss joint 
strategy for Geneva. Egypt had already 
affirmed that it would attend the con- 
ference, but with “vigilance and with 
continued mobilization.” Egypt was not 
prepared, warned Deputy Premier Mo- 
hamed Abdel Kader Hatem, to live once 
again with a no-peace-no-war stale- 
mate. [t would insist on Israeli with- 
drawal and on recognition ofthe rights 
of the Palestinians." The Syrians have 
threatened to boycott the conference un- 
less the Israelis withdraw from the Arab 
territory they have occupied since 1967. 
Nonetheless, Assad agreed to attend the 
conference as a gesture of solidarity with: 
President Sadat. 

Enthusiastic Sponsor. At the same 
time, the Israelis were apparently yield- 
ing, if somewhat reluctantly, to Kissin- 
ger’s insistence that the Geneva confer- 
ence must begin on schedule. They were 
bolstered last week by the House of Rep- 
resentatives' passage of a $2.2 billion aid 


- bill, and by the continuing resupply of 


U.S. arms—indications, they believed, 
that the U.S. wanted them to go to Ge- 
neva in a Strong position. But some Cab- 
inet members, notably Defense Minister 
Moshe Dayan, maintained that 
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ISRAELI TROOPS PATROL MARKET IN JORDAN'S OCCUPIED WEST BANK 
s : ; 
"Fighting over the bear's skin before the bear is caught." 


As-Saiqa, and the Popular Democratic 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine fa- 
vor establishment of a Palestinian state 
in territory now occupied by Israel: the 
West Bank of the Jordan, the Gaza Strip 
and the Hemmeh region to the south- 
east of Lake Tiberias. What troubles 
other Palestinians, though; is whether 
acceptance of such an arrangement 
—even if, as seems unlikely, the Israe- 
lis could be persuaded to go along with 
it—would jeopardize the Palestinians’ 
long-range historic goals. George Ha- 
bash, leader of the P.F.L.P., remains firm- 
ly opposed to negotiation: he still insists 
on nothing less than the total recovery 
of what was once Palestine and the cre- 
ation ofa secular, democratic state there 
for both Jews and Arabs. Palestinian 
moderates argue, on the other hand, that 
the movement must scale down its goals 
if it is to achieve anything at the con- 
ference table. 

One of the commando movement's 
problems is that its strength on the West 
Bank is unknown,.or at least unproved. 
Probably for that reason, a rash of ter- 
rorist incidents broke out there last 
week. One grenade landed in the Jeep 
of the military governor of Nablus, Col- 
onel Eliezer Segev, wounding him. se- 
riously; the Israelis accordingly imposed 
a curfew on the town of Nablus for the 
first time in four years. To the north 
near the town of Jenin; Israeli troops de- 
molished five houses belonging to Arabs 


the conference but refuse to negotiate di- 
rectly with the Syrians until the list of 
prisoners was forthcoming. 

Perhaps the most enthusiastic spon- 
sor of the conference is Egypt’s Anwar 
Sadat. One of his advisers, alluding to 
the Egyptian military crossing of the 
Suez Canal in October, last week re- 
ferred. to Sadat’s decision to begin peace 
negotiations as “the political crossing.” 
Most participants assume that the con- 
ference can accomplish little until after 
the Israeli elections on Dec. 31. The 
Egyptians reckon that Sadat will then 
have about six weeks in which to get 
some results from the conference. If he 
fails, Sadat seems prepared to resume 
the fighting, though without much en- 
thusiasm and probably without the ad- 
vantage of surprise that the Egyptians 
enjoyed in October. 

Firmly Opposed. Sadat reshuffled 
his army’s command. He replaced his 
Chief of Staff, Lieut. General Saadeddin 
Shazli; who had been praised only two 
months ago for his troops’ daring canal 
crossing. The new Chief of Staff is Ma- 
jor General Mohamed Abdel Ghani el 
Gamasi, the soft-spoken officer-diplo- - 
mat who represented the Egyptians at 
the Kilometer 101 negotiations. This 

| change, as well as the appointment of 

“new commanders for the Second and 

Third Armies, was interpreted in Cairo 

casia strong indication of Egypt's desire 
_ fora peaceful settlement. 
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prominent West Bank Palestinians in 
their homes early one morning, blind- 
folded them, drove them to a desert out- 
‘post on the Jordanian border, and ex- 
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the bear is caught. 'er Abdel Mohsen Abu 
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police immediately 


Thus ended late last week the WIRALIA 


zarre kidnaping case of the 17-yearikinnin ma! 
grandson of American Oil Billioni tam 
J. Paul Getty. Weak and hungry, you In Austral 
Getty told the police he had beenitssaretradi 
leased five hours earlier and hadwafei of 26 | 
dered around in the rain trying owas?) years 
down passing cars. He said his kiff rferenduy 
ers had kept him blindfolded and may Tabor 
him from one hiding place to ants and inc 
in the rugged mountain region fay inflati 
labria in southern Italy during Bitryundin 
months of captivity. FS westio 
When Getty disappeared afler AFAR ofabo 
night out in Rome last July aa anal 
were skeptical that he wasa ki tee pep at 1 
tim. Nobody had actually see ^ iserva 
sale plu 
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d him: 1a py Young Getty was saying little 
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in Rome iggmother, former Actress Gail Har- 
Carabinieri gh gid shortly before his release, “He 
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d hungry, yosi ty Australia, constitutional referen- 
je had beenafssare traditional bearers of woe: only 
r and had witeqtof26 have won popular support 
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said his kilt lerendum—giving Gough Whit- 
ded and nds labor government contro! over 
lace to ania income, as a means of con- 
n region oik inflation—was no exception. It 
aly during bw ae defeated, with the in- 
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t July 10, k ‘ne analysts interpreted the vote 
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gave some indication of the li 

take when he confided to ene 
week: “I won't be a lame-duck Prime 
Minister. Anyone in this job enjoys it 
but there is no point in enjoying the pres- 
tige if one cannot deliver the goods.” The 
prospect is that he will take his chances 
at the polls next year. ` 


VENEZUELA 


The Votes Still Count 


In a continent increasingly coming 
under the control of military rule, Ven- 
ezuela is proving to be refreshingly ad- 
dicted to the practice of democracy. For 
the fourth time since the overthrow of 
Dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez almost 
16 years ago, Venezuelans trooped 
peaceably to the polls last week to elect 
a new President to a five-year term. The 
winner, with 48% of the vote—a near 
landslide by local standards—was Car- 
los Andrés Pérez, 51, a tough ex-Min- 
ister of the Interior and standard-bear- 
er of the center-left Democratic Action 
Party. He immediately announced that 
he would not cut back oil production 
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CARLOS ANDRÉS PÉREZ 
The vote-winning image. 


but would use the Venezuelan oil weap- 
on gently but firmly to gain better trade 
terms from the U.S: -7 A 
By the time 4.2 million Venezuelans 
had voted, most of the issues had given 
way toa personality contest in an Amer- 
ican-style election campaign that offi- 
cially lasted almost two years and cost 


the country a minimum of $30 million. — 


—nearly $7 a vote: Pérez and his clos- 
est rival, Lorenzo Fernández of the rul- 
ing COPEI (Social Christian party); who 
won about 37% of the vote, both relied. 
hea build 


Es 
isheda distant fourth, with roughly 4265 ' 
of the vote. It was true that neither of 
the two leading candidates could show 
clear political differences from his Op- 
ponent. Though Venezuela's output of 
about 3.4 million bbl. of crude daily 
makes it the world's third largest oil pro- 
ducer (after Saudi Arabia and Iran), oil 
never became an issue. Both major can- 
didates agreed that foreign oil conces- 
sions, mostly to American companies 
that now have a $2 billion investment 
in Venezuelan oil, must revert to Ven- 
ezuelan control by a process of negoti- 
ation before the 1983 date called for in 
the original agreement. 

The returns suggest that Venezue- 
lans rather like choosing between the 
political equivalent of Coke and Pepsi. 
The two major parties together cornered 
roughly 85% of the votes cast, in a field 
of twelve candidates ranging from the 
extreme left to the far right. This was 
seen by political observers as a trend to- 
ward a two-party system that, if it con- 
tinues, could give the country a more 
stable political system. Of the eleven 
countries in South America, Venezuela 
along with Colombia, and possibly Ar- 
gentina, are the only working democ- 
racies. The big loser in the election was 
former Dictator Pérez Jiménez, who had 
called on his followers to boycott the bal- 
loting. The only candidate supporting 
Pérez Jiménez received a minuscule 
.68% of the vote, a showing so poor that 
many now believe that Jiménez is fin- 
ished as a political force in Venezuela. 


EAST-WEST 


Bridging the Abyss 


Clinking crystal glasses filled with 
champagne in the ornate splendor of 
Prague's Cernin Palace last week, West 
German Chancellor Willy Brandt and 
Czechoslovak Premier Lubomir Strou- 
gal toasted a historic moment: the sign- 
ing ofa treaty that establishes diplomat- 
ic ties between the two countries for the 
first time since World War II. The new 
treaty declares void the notorious 1938 
Munich Diktat that allowed Nazi Ger- 
many to grab the Sudetenland from 
Czechoslovakia—and take another step. 
toward war. After the ceremony, à som- 


ber Brandt declared: “Th brute ` 


force cannot be wiped simply by 
promising never to use force again, but 
‘we can Meee Es S : 
- "Brandt' resumed Ostpolitik, whic 
CREE also resulted in es- 
ties with Bulgaria, 
= : tortuous negotiations. 
Prague meeting was originall 
scheduled for September, but Brandi V 
demand that any treaty include ass 
E ‘West Berlin's contin 
cial status as part of West Ge 
chilled the talks. To re 
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eaty in Prague was hardly encour- 
iur IB his official toast to Brandt, 
Czechoslovak Premier Strougal pointed- 
ly emphasized his country’s b 
and primal loyalty to Moscow. Ruae 
Právo, the party paper, was even more 
doctrinaire. It reaffirmed the interma- 
tional duty of Socialist countries to pro- 
tect the “achievements of socialism 
—presumably even if that should once 
more mean sending tanks to put down 
liberal movements as happened with 
Czechoslovakia’s “springtime of free- 
dom” in 1968. Nonetheless, now that all 
the legalities are in place, Brandt’s grand 
scheme of Ostpolitik envisions that the 
Western nations by their example even- 
tually will be able to exert a liberalizing 
influence on their Eastern neighbors. 


JAPAN 
The Retreat Begins 


“Economically and socially, it is not 
an exaggeration to say that Japan now 
faces a historic turning point.” So said 
Premier Kakuei Tanaka at the opening 
of the Japanese Diet early this month. 
He was not exaggerating. Since then, Ja- 
pan’s economic crisis, created by the en- 
ergy shortage, has only grown worse. AS 
Japan Times Editor Masaru Ogawa 
brooded editorially, it may turn out that 
*the Japanese economic giant has only 
feet of clay." Moreover, the political re- 
percussions threaten. to engulf Tanaka 
himself, and even raise the worrisome 
specter of a resurgence of Japanese 
nationalism. / 

The Arab oil squeeze has hurt Ja- 
pan far more than any other major in- 
dustrial country. After the U.S., it is the 
largest petroleum consumer in the 
world. Unlike the U.S., however, Japan 
must import all of its oil. About 8476 of 
it comes from the Middle East: 43% 
from Arab nations and the rest from 
Iran. Thus, Japan was an obvious tar- 
get when Saudi Arabia and the sheik- 
doms decided to turn off the pipeline 
spigots. Being forced to change its tra- 
ditionally neutral policy in the Middle 
East toward a pro-Arab stance was par- 
ticularly humiliating for a nation in 
which saving face is synonymous with. 
preserving honor. 

; Panic Buying. Beyond the econom- 
— iccrisis, the political paralysis of the Ta- 
naka government has created a crisis of 
i Confidence in it. Housewives have in- 

Zdulged in a wave of panic buying of such 

i y scarce items as sugar and 


rts fear that when the 


duction another 596 in January could 
lead to a disastrous 20% to 30% short- 
fall in deliveries. Yoshiya Ariyoshi, 
chairman of the Mitsubishi-owned 
N.Y.K. shipping line, calls the situation 
an economic Guadalcanal— 'the point 
of farthest advance where the steady re- 
treat began." Like many other business- 
men, he considers à depression a real 
possibility. 

Surprisingly, the government has 
thus far shied away from any really 
stringent controls. Critics say that Ta- 
naka has spent more time defending his 
past record than giving his confused peo- 
ple any clear idea of where he intends 
to take them. Japan has not even taken 
the sort of voluntary measures adopted 
in Western Europe or the U.S., like Sun- 
day-driving bans and ‘weekend closing 
of gas stations. 


PREMIER KAKUEI TANAKA 
The giant has feet of clay. 


Late last month, Tanaka appointed 
Takeo Fukuda, his old rival for the Lib- 
eral Democratic leadership, .to head the 
powerful finance ministry. Fukuda, an 
apostle of fiscal orthodoxy, has so far 
done little to check the feeling of gov- 
ernmental drift. Although his appoint- 
ment was widely praised by business 
leaders, it has failed to quell intraparty. 
squabbling. “All they seem to care about 
is how it will affect the Upper House 
elections in July,” said one Western dip- 
lomat last week. ~ 

Unhappily, the bureaucracy is no 
more unified than the political leader- 
ship. “The MITI [Ministry of Interna- 
‘tional Trade and’ Industry] is at sixes 
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day, Dec. 7, about 24 hours before the of- 
ficial release of the information. Pres- 
idential advisers, using charts and 
pointers to explain Nixon's labyrinth in 
cash flow and purchases, unloaded 
enough figures to gag a roomful of ac- 
countants. Editors for the most part fol- 
lowed suit, publishing an overwhelming 
array of disparate stories and arcane ta- 
bles. The Milwaukee Journaland Miami 
Herald, for example, presented a kalei- 
doscope of summaries, texts, wire-ser- 
vice rundowns and assorted sidebars. 
The New York Times devoted 31 col- 
umns to the event, including four 
front-page stories and a two-page in- 
side summary of 50-odd documents and 
records. 

Cut Corners. The overkill was too 
often unrelieved by concise and unify- 
ing interpretative pieces that made the 
revelations comprehensible to those who 
are not accountants and tax lawyers. 
Two exceptions were the Washington 
Star-News and the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, which managed to cut through 
the intricacies by front-paging capsule 
highlights of Nixon's statement in ad- 
dition to giving more detailed stories. 
The Wall Street Journal, lacking a Sun- 
day edition, wisely published a single 
terse wrap-up on Monday. A few pa- 
pers consulted outside specialists infor- 
mally; the New York Times took the 
extra step of retaining four professional 
tax experts to help guide its coverage. 

Editorial-page writers generally re- 
frained from leaping to shrill conclu- 
sions until analysts had had further time 
to examine the Nixon statement. But a 
number agreed with the Detroit News 
—until recently.a loyal Nixon supporter 
—that the disclosures may have come 
too late to help restore Nixon's fading 
credibility. Others appraised the new in- 
formation as confirmation that Nixon 
had violated the spirit, if not thé sub- 
stance, of the nation's tax law. Com- 
mented the Des Moines Register: “He 
stretched. for every advantage he could 
get within the letter of the law, if not its 
Spirit." Echoed the Cleveland Press: 
“The picture that comes through ... is 
that of the leader of this nation who per- 
mitted his tax lawyers and accountant 
to cut every corner.” ~ ` 

Three issues in particular came un- 
der editorial glare: Nixon's nonpayment 
ofstate taxes since he became President, 
his modest charitable donations and his 
‘minimal federal income tax payments. 
In California, Nixon’s voting domicile, 
the Los Angeles Times was especially of- 


that 
the lead i 


: e The tinel (circ. 35,000), which 
Le dp epus an appeal, argued that a 


fortunate, he set a rather miserable 
example." 

a It was Nixon's use of questionable 
deductions to drastically trim his fed- 
eral tax payments that drew heaviest 
criticism. Two weeks earlier, before the 
Associated Press managing editors, Nix- 
on had disdainfully labeled certain types 
of taxmanship as “gimmicks.” Now the 
Washington Post, conceding that Nix- 
on (according to Judge Learned Hand’s 
dictum) has no “high moral obligation" 
to give money away to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, threw the “gimmicks” descrip- 
tion right back at the President. 

Some papers, notably the Houston 
Chronicle, Chicago Tribune and San 
Francisco Chronicle, offered mild de- 
fenses of the President or urged their 
readers to withhold judgment until the 
joint congressional committee has inves- 
tigated his tax case. Hearst’s Los An- 
geles Herald-Examiner even found Nix- 
on's disclosure "encouraging proof" that 
the President believes he has nothing to 
hide. But other papers went so far as to 
initiate or repeat calls for impeachment. 
Among them: the Miami News and St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. A few papers dis- 
cerned a positive note of sorts by ob- 
serving that Nixon’s disclosures at least 
had offered a new and strong case for 
tax reforms that would close loopholes. 


Principal Offense 


It seemed like a good idea in 1971. 
when the weekly Montgomery County, 
Md., Sentinel decided to offer readers 
an unusual consumer service by rating 
all 22 of the county's high school prin- 
cipals. Two young Sentinel reporters 
questioned parents, teachers and stu- 
dents. The criteria: how successfully 
each principal had "established a pos- 
itive, open learning atmosphere in his 
high school—the extent to which he 
leads instead of drives the students.” 

When the results were tabulated and 
published, eight principals earned "out- 
standing” marks, eight were termed 
"good," four were judged "poor" and two 
luckless educators brought up the rear 
as “unsuited.” One of those two, Fred 
L. Dunn Jr., slapped the Sentinel with a 
$21 million libel suit, later reduced 
$15 million. Vm 2 As 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Remember Gunboat Diplomacy? 


Not so long ago, the response ofa su- 
perpower like the U.S. to the current. 
Arab oil embargo would have been fore- 
seeable and blunt. As in Cuba, the Do- 
minican Republic and Lebanon, the 
US. would probably have seen its 1n- 
terests as best served by some form of 
military intervention. Even now there 
is fantasying here and there about seiz- 
ing the Libyan oilfields or parachuting 
forces into Saudi Arabia, but no one real- 

_ ly believes it could happen. 

In the Wall Street Journal, Author- 
Professor Irving Kristol, a wise and 
sometimes truculent intellectual, sug- 
gests that such forbearance is all wrong. 
What’s more, he claims, this view of the 
world overlooks an important segment 
of reality. A little blackmail is nothing 
new in international relations, he ob- 
serves. “What is not comprehensible is 
the apparent Arab belief that they have 
both the right and might to use their oil 
to destroy the economies of Western Eu- 
rope, the U.S. and Japan, to ‘bring these 
countries to their knees,’ as the Arab 
press puts it. And what is least com- 
prehensible of all is the apparent im- 
potence of these same nations in the face 
of such extreme behavior ... in truth, 
the days of gunboat diplomacy are nev- 
er over. Gunboats are as necessary for 
international order as police cars are for 
domestic order.” 

That is a bracing view but designed 
more to stimulate nostalgia. Since the 
Viet Nam War, armed intervention has 
come to seem anachronistic at best 
—and not very effective in the end. 


The Law as Scrooge 


Is nothing beyond the law’s reach? 
When Now Thank We All Our God 
pealed from the loudspeakers on the 
steeple of Central Reformed Church 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., at 9 a.m. on 

_ Thanksgiving, who inside the church 
could have suspected that the law was 
being violated? But Police Sergeant John 
Mordas, 36, awakened in his home 
actoss the street, felt differently. He 
was, so annoyed by the intrusion of the 
x 2 i a very fine carillon on his 

est that he promptly wrote up a ci- 
tation and mailed it to the church's pas- 
tor, Herman J. Ridder. The charge: 
noise pollution. A. ordinance 

passed last March dec that “a 
noise of any kind" constitutes. F 

at 


pened to be majesty to this ; 
14 


eral nuisance.” The fact pi. Lu 


noise was not à mitigating factor. 

Requested by the city attorney to 
come to some accommodation with 
Mordas—or risk court action—the pas- 
tor lowered the volume and agreed to 
change the direction of the speakers in 
order to disperse the sound. It could not 
be said that the church lacked proper re- 
gard for the rights of its neighbors. More 
widely adopted, however, the city’s or- 
dinance could make for a rather cheer- 
less Christmas. Ridder has agreed that 
the bells will chime only five to eight 
minutes instead of the 18-minute 
Thanksgiving toll. “We don’t want to 
be a nuisance," he says. “On the other 
hand, the church ought to be able to in- 
dicate its presence in a community. 
There is something wrong if Now Thank 
We All Our God is noise pollution.” 


Penny-Wise 


Nothing escapes the surge of infla- 
tion—certainly not money. Who could 
have predicted that the lowly copper 
penny would one day be priced out of 
the market? Alas, that day is at hand, 
and the Senate last week passed a bill, 
proposed by the Department of the 
Treasury, that would allow production 
of a new penny made of 96% alumi- 
num alloy. The Treasury’s problem: the 
copper used in minting billions of pen- 
nies annually is growing prohibitively 
expensive. Last January, the world price 
of copper was 50¢ per lb. Now the price 
is more than $1 per lb. and, the Trea- 
sury Department notes, if that figure 
reaches $1.20, the cost of making a cent 
will exceed the face value of the coin. 
Metal profiteers call that the “melting 
point,” and it would usher in a vast 
hoarding of pennies in order eventually 
to melt them down. for sale on the open 
market. 

The new lightweight, aluminum-col- 
ored coins will go into production if that 
melting point is reached, and will bear 
the reassuring face.of Abraham Lincoln 
on one side and the Lincoln Memorial 
on the other. The metal needed to pro- 
duce them will cost the Government 
90% less than it now spends on copper. 
Thus, not only will pennies cost less to 
produce, but the likelihood of their again 
reaching the melting point within the 
next several years will be sharply re- 

duced. To critics who like the reassur- 
ing heft of copper, the Bureau of the 
Mint points out a shade defensively that 
aluminum is an acceptable coinage met- 
al in 36 countries of the world. What 
the Mint fails to add is that many of 
popa among the world's poorest 
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The Season of Giving 
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South. As one indication of his support 
there, some 1,200 delegates at a meet- 
ing of Southern Republicans in Atlanta 
cheered every mention of Nixon's name. 
Nothing drew more howls of derision 
than mention of the news media, espe- 
cially the TV networks and the Wash- 
ington Post. But the delegates still 
laughed when Tennessee Congressman 
LaMar Baker joked: "What we've got 
to do is get crime out of the White House 
and back into the streets." 

The upswing in the polls convinced 
many aides that Nixon's Operation 
Candor was partly succeeding in ex- 
plaining away his Watergate woes. Last 
week Nixon expanded his efforts to ap- 
pear to be visibly in charge as Presi- 
dent. He met with his new energy team, 
headed by William E. Simon, then 
briefed 18 Governors on the crisis. He 
talked to Caspar Weinberger, Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, about 
his own ideas for a health insurance plan 
that would cover all Americans, but gave 
no details about timing or financing. He 
was moved by Columnist Mike Royko's 
report that a clerk in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration hàd decided not to pay for 
plastic surgery for Leroy Bailey, 31, of 
La Grange, Ill., whose face was shat- 
tered by a rocket in South Viet Nam in 
1968. Nixon ordered that the VA re- 
verse the decision. 

For the first time in months, Nixon 
found time for minor ceremonial events. 
He greeted Miss National Teenager, 
Betty Nightingale, 17, of Fort Fairfield, 
Me. He welcomed the Most Rev. Jean 
Jadot, Apostolic Delegate to the U.S.. 


--. WHILE HE LIGHTS CHRISTMAS TREE 


Holiday Test for the President 


even though the delegate had arrived 
July 12. The President accepted from 
Country-Western Singer Tex Ritter a 
record of excerpts from Nixon speech- 
es narrated by Ritter and titled Thank 
You, Mr. President. He received peti- 
tions of support signed by 46.000 peo- 
ple in Shreveport and Bossier City, La. 
At twilight Friday, Nixon, applauded by 
Boy Scouts and Camp Fire girls, pushed 
a button to light a star atop the nation’s 
Christmas tree on the Ellipse south of 
the White House. 

Scuttled Theories. The picture of 
an active President led Counsellor Anne 
Armstrong, who has recently grown in 
influence at the White House, to crow: 
"He intends to take a very strong lead- 
ership role; Watergate is a receding 
problem.” Her optimism, however, was 
premature; Watergate is by no means 
fading. In fact, it has so permeated the 
national consciousness that its themes 
are in soap operas and newspaper com- 
ic strips. Orphan Annie, a Right-mind- 
ed strip distributed by the pro-Nixon 
New York News Inc., recently made the 
point that a man of high principles—like 
Daddy Warbucks: or, by implication, 
Richard Nixon—would never stoop to 
authorize a burglary. 

In the Watergate case itself, the big 
mystery is still how 18 minutes of the _ 
White House tape recording of Nixon's _ 
conversation with former Chief of Staff 
H.R. Haldeman on June 20, 
—three days after the Watergate 
in—was erased. White House ai 
tried to pin the blame on Seci 
Mary Woods, who admits to 
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ibility of havin, accidentally erased 
Tako five P des of the tape by mis- 
takenly pressing the “record” button, ev- 
idently while keeping her foot on the 
pedal that advanced the tape. Presiden- 
tial Chief Counsel J. Fred Buzhardt but- 
tressed the theory, testifying that he pad 
re-created a loud hum on D sir er 
using Miss Woods’ electric typ - 
p high-intensity lamp and Uher 5000 
tape recorder. : 

Last week, however, the six-man 
panel of electronics and acoustical ex- 
perts scuttled the White House theory. 
After studying the tapes for 13 days, they 
told Federal Judge John J. Sirica in 
a preliminary report that neither the 
lamp nor the typewriter was "à likely 
cause" of the hum. 

Significantly, the experts added that 
*yet to be confirmed by further study 
are some indications that the Uher re- 
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authenticity and integrity of the tapes 
in general.” 

Sirica himself has been listening to 
subpoenaed tapes to determine which 
parts can be turned over to Special Wa- 
tergate Prosecutor Leon Jaworski and 
the grand jury. Jaworski and the grand 
jury sought them as evidence in deter- 
mining whether to indict more people 
in the Watergate case. Last week Sirica 
delivered to Jaworski a single reel of 
tape, which contained conversations re- 
garding Watergate excerpted from two 
presidential tapes. 

Jaworski also reported that the 
White House surrendered two unsub- 
poenaed tapes to him, as well as a num- 
ber of written documents. Nobody 
would disclose what they concerned. But 
the action signified a new spirit of co- 
operation by the White House, as did 
the Administration’s decision to let Ja- 
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The decision will be made by “the people in the drugstores.” 


corder could have produced the buzz." 
That means somebody could have de- 
liberately erased the tape on the Uher. 


In response, an Administration spokes- 
man said that the White House has only 
one Uher 5000 recorder and that only 
Miss Woods used it. But the Secret Ser- 
vice has at least three of the machines 
that have been borrowed from time to 


time by members of Nixon's staff. 


In court, White House Chief of Staff 
Alexander M. Haig said that he had 
"heard" that "several sources" in the 
Administration had discussed the theory 
that Miss Woods could have acciden- 
tally pressed the fast rewind pedal, 
which would erase the 18-minute seg- 
ment in a few seconds. But that oper- 
ation would have left a high-pitched 
whine on the tape, not the hum that is 
present, and would have required Miss 
Woods to have played the segment—as 
-she testified she did not—before rewind- 

_ ingand erasing it. 
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worski's assistants comb White House 
files for more Watergate-related docu- 
ments. Even so, other documents that 
Jaworski requested, including some con- 
cerning activities of the White House 
plumbers, cannot be found. 

Jaworski also has won the cooper- 
ation of Congress. Senate Democrats 
have been so impressed by his perfor- 
mance that they shelved bills to set up 
a special prosecutor's office independent 
of the Executive Branch. 

For Nixon, the crunch comes early 
next year, when Congress is likely to de- 
cide whether to, press for his impeach- 
ment. Last week Vice President Gerald 
Ford urged the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee to speed up its leisurely pace and 
get the impeachment question out of the 
way before the congressional election 
campaign begins in earnest, He said that 
ifthe issue is not resolved by A pril, "then 
you can say it is partisan." Indeed, some 
Democrats would like to have the com- 
mittee's proceedings drag on into the 
year to embarrass the G.O.P. 

Like Ford, White House aides are 
confident that Congress will not have 
hard evidence of "high crimes and 
misdemeanors"—the. Constitution's 
grounds for impeachment. But some le- 
gal scholars claim that the President 

may be guilty of upto 78 impeachable of- 
fenses. Whether Congress tries him on 
any of them, however, will depend large- 
ly on what members learn about grass- 
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Nixon's Finances 


such profits as long as they reinvest them 
within a year in another "principal res- 
idence." The President Claimed that he 
had done so by using the $142 912 to 
help buy his San Clemente home. Yet 
in order for Nixon to escape paying state 
income taxes in California, his lawyers 
later argued that the President occupies 
San Clemente merely “for brief periods 
of time [that] would not aggregate more 
than a few weeks in each year” and 
claimed that his principal residence is 
the White House. In that case, Nixon 
should have paid capital gains taxes on 
the apartment. As it is, the President 
seems to be claiming two principal res- 
idences. Says Stephen W. Porter, chair- 
man of the Washington, D.C., Bar As- 
sociation's tax section: “He tries to play 
It two ways." 

Both of California's Senators and all 
of its 43 Congressmen reported that they 
pay state income taxes. Governor Ron- 
ald Reagan, who suffered deep political 
embarrassment by admitting that 
through legal shelters he paid no state 
income tax at all in 1970, defended Nix- 
on. Legislators, said Reagan, "are Sup- 
posed to maintain residence here, 
they're supposed to represent an area. 
The President is the one man who rep- 
resents 50 states." 


Were all of Nixon's expense 
claims justified? The President has 
kept meticulous records of. expenses that 
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could be used as income tax deductions. 
In one year he took off the cost of a tree 
that he donated to the State of Connect- 
icut ($25) and*he annually claims about 
$1,000 in “depreciation of personally 
owned White House office furniture,” in- 
cluding the table used at Cabinet meet- 
ings. Some of his larger expense deduc- 
tions may be dubious—especially $56,- 
954.97 claimed over the four years for 
“costs incurred in use of property for of- 
ficial purposes” at San Clemente and 
Key Biscayne, Fla. Nixon charged off 
the full upkeep of his Key Biscayne of- 
fice (but not his home) and 25% of the 
upkeep on his San Clemente home, 
which contains an office. Congressman 
Charles A. Vanik, an Ohio Democrat, 
complained that under the Internal 
Revenue Code "personal tax deductions 
for voluntary visits to [Nixon’s] per- 
sonal vacation homes seems highly 
questionable." 

Nixon has staunchly maintained 
that he "never profited" from politics 
and did not rely on "interest or all of 
these gimmicks" to save on taxes. In 
fact, he claimed deductions for $257,000 
in interest payments over four years. He 
also profited hugely from a gimmick 
available at the time to a fraction of the 
population: the right to escape large 
amounts of taxes by donating papers to 
the public. Without commenting on the 
legality of the matter, Wilbur Mills said 
last week: “Frankly. had I been the Pres- 
ident's attorney, I would have advised 
him not to take the deduction." 

Though Nixon claimed that he was 
merely following in the footsteps of his 
predecessors, only one other President 
in modern times, Lyndon Johnson, has 
used such gifts to claim a tax deduc- 

tion. Moreover, it was specif- 
ically because of congressio- 
nal distaste for his action that 
the law was changed in 1969. 
Now the uproar over Nixon’s 
low tax payments is so wide- 
spread that it may well lead to 
a drive for general tax reform 
à in 1974, with a narrowing of 
^« many deductions and an 

increase in the minimum — 
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THE PRESIDENCY / HUGH SIDEY 


There is a growing conviction among- many re- 
sponsible men of both parties that Richard Nixon 
will not finish his term. 

This conviction is based not only on the ar- 
guments now in progress about his guilt or Inno- 
cence on specific charges but also on a sense of the 
nation. There is a deep current running 'against 
him, both in the affair called Watergate and in the 
conditions of American life. 2 

It is a curious time, rife with opportunity that 
might lift a President to greatness if he seized the 
moment, but paralyzing for a leader who appears 
to have something to hide or cannot find his way be- 
yond his own interests to the hearts of the people. 

Some time before Spiro Agnew quit, the polit- 
ical seer Richard Scammon was asked what was 
going to happen to the Vice President. “If he is 
guilty, he will hang," was Scammon's simple an- 
swer. That response contained a great deal of wis- 
dom, experience and faith in the American sense 
of morality. It applies to Nixon too. Tf the anguish | 
of Watergate has proved anything, it is that there 
is still a feeling for right and wrong in this.coun- 
try, and that a pretty good case can still be made 
that men who have committed crimes are detect- ' 
ed. The crimes touch too many lives, leave too many 
clues, to be covered forever in an open society. 
Speaking of where the guilt lies, one former cam- 
paign aide who played a bit part in the Watergate 
drama says: “It is Nixon. He is the one. How Ehr- 
lichman, Haldeman and Mitchell go on with this 
charade is incredible.” 

The path ahead for the President in Water- 
gate appears to be filled with uncertainties. Be- 
yond that is the growing perception of the incom- 
petence and malfeasance of the Nixon Adminis- 
tration. The best that can be said about the 

TI President's Watergate defense is that it was a bun- 
aub gle. The dimensions of crimes committed under 
the Nixon banner are now known and understood 
insome way by almost all Americans. 
a 

The history of this nation suggests that when 
profound moral issues like this one settle in the na- 
tional soul, nothing will deny a final, convulsive res- 
olution. Certainly the Civil War was such an issue. 
No fancy legal footwork or geographic compro- 
mises or maneuvers by politicians could prevent 
the final act of war. Perhaps the civil rights up- 
heavals of the 1960s were similar outpourings that 
would not be denied. If we have not passed the 
point of no return on the resignation or impeach- 
ment of Richard Nixon, we are very near to it. 
Events are exploding in the spiritual and con- 
ence vacuum left by Watergate. The economic 

By crises are producing fear and anger 
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Weighing the Rising Odds Against Nixon 
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The comforting presence of strong, decent, sen- | 
sible Vice President Gerald Ford weighs agains 
Nixon. So now, in a remote way, does Nelw 
Rockefeller, who has resigned as Governor of New 
York. Rockefeller will head the National Cor: 
mission on Critical Choices for America, whit 
cannot help focusing on the inadequacies of Nr 
on’s domestic and political leadership. 

Nixon’s White House operation is like an ah 
batross around his neck. While good men are! 
ing to get on with the nation’s business, they alt 
often as not ignored, and Nixon turns to ne 
rienced, frightened aides for the little counsel til 
he accepts in his splendid state of isolation. "| 
White House now faces a new parade 0 d i 
tures, headed by sound men like Melvin Lat 
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STANDARD "BATTERIES — 
put 10 new countries — 26442 
on the export list, . 

those in Asia, East Africa 

and the Middle East 


TIME made the contact 


Standard Batteries Ltd., one of India's foremost companies, sells 
batteries and exports their technology. To automobile manufacturers, atomic 


energy projects, irrigation and power projects, refineries, space research a. 


institutes, and various industries. In East Europe, Asia, Africa, the Middle East, 
and other parts of the world. 


They chose TIME to help them sell. It's the magazine read by the people 
they want to reach, the top executives in business and government 
who decide what to buy from whom. And over 200 local or regional 
TIME editions—TIME India, TIME Middle-East Africa, TIME Middle East, to 
mention a few—provide unprecedented flexibility for precise market selection. 
Standard Batteries knows that when TIME makes contact, 


the results are sparkling. Initial response to their ads 
amounted to 62 replies from 10 countries. 
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ing these kinds of condit 
trade amounts to an atte 
form the domestic struct 
viet Union. He is wo 
amendments could hurt the chances of 

Soviet cooperation in maintaining the 

fragile cease-fire in the Middle East and 

he feels that secret diplomacy will be 

more effective than public pressure in 

Persuading the Soviets to liberalize their 

emigration policies. Either because of 

the diplomacy or the pressure—or both 

emigration of Jews from the Soviet 

Union has recently been running about 

3,500 a month. 

Despite Kissinger's apprehensions, 

the Administration wanted its Trade 

Reform Bill so much that it supported 

passage. The bill grants unprecedented 

authority to the President to bargain 

with foreign leaders for reciprocal deals 
to free trade in general. Treasury Sec- 
retary George Shultz led a powerful 
group of policymakers who argued that 
the bill was crucial to improving the 
U.S.’s troubled economic relations with 
Western Europe and Japan. 

Energy Backlash. The full bill, as 
passed by the House, empowers the 
President to reduce tariffs—all the way 
down to zero in some cases—in return 
for similar concessions from foreign gov- 
ernments. In addition, the President 
would get retaliatory powers to raise tar- 
iffs and to clamp temporary surcharges 
or quotas on imports that he thinks harm 
the U.S. balance of payments or endan- 
ger domestic industries. 

The bill, however, has yet to pass in 
the Senate, where there are serious res- 
ervations both about the President's new 
powers and the anti-détente provisions. 
Washington's powerful Senator Henry 
M. Jackson has led the crusade to ban 
M.F.N. for the Soviets unless they al- 
low more emigration. The energy crisis 
could create a backlash against the Is- 
raelis and diminish support for the dan- 
gerous Jackson amendment in the Sen- 
ate. But, as the overwhelming House 
vote showed, so far no such diminution 
is evident. 
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Kent State Reopened 


The fatal shooting of four Kent State 
University students by Ohio National 
Guardsmen in May 1970 is a tragedy 
that has never been satisfactorily ex- 
plained, and until recently there was lit- 
tle hope that it ever would be. The state 
grand jury that investigated the killings 
indicted 25 students and others for acts 
of rioting and other violations. some 
of which presumably provoked the 
Guardsmen's rifle fire; 23 of them were 
eventually cleared. None of the Guards- 
men or their officers were ever legally 
charged with violations, though their 
conduct was sharply criticized by FBI in- 
vestigations and a presidential commis- 
sion headed by former Pennsylvania 
Governor William Scranton. Former 
Attorney General John Mitchell sup- 
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ported the commission’s conclusion that 
the rifle fire was “unni 
Tanted'and inexcusable.” But he shelved 

the matter—unresolved questions, un- 

answered accusations and all—by refus- 

ing to convene a federal grand jury that 

might have got to the bottom of it. 

Mitchell claimed that any prosecutions 

of Guardsmen were unlikely. Yet Kent 

State, says a high Justice Department of- 

ficial, “is a case that would just not stay 

closed.” : 

Personal Quarrel. This week a 
federal grand jury will be empaneled in 
Cleveland to look into the killings. The 
Justice Department took that step be- 
cause of “information” that it “devel- 
oped” in a recent informal inquiry. Jus- 
tice officials decline to elaborate and 
stress that they are not seeking indict- 
ments at this stage. Yet in the grand 
jury hearings they will surely ask who 
fired the first shot and why—and wheth- 
er there was a conspiracy among the 
Guardsmen to shoot the students. U.S. 
attorneys will also introduce to the jury 
important evidence that was never seen 
by the original Ohio panel. 

The grand jury will hear a claim by 
several witnesses that a suspected FBI 
student informer named Terry Norman, 
who claimed to be a freelance photog- 
rapher, fired a pistol at a group of stu- 
dents in a personal quarrel during the 
confrontation with the Guard, possibly 
touching off its firing-squad response. 
Norman, now an employee of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., police department, has de- 
nied that he used a gun on the day of 
the shooting, and the FBI denies that he 
worked for it; but Norman has never ex- 
plained under oath why he was acting 
as a photographer. 

Further, the grand jury will hear that 
the Justice Department, after analyzing 
some 8,000 pages of FBI reports, conclud- 
ed that the Guard units called to Kent 

- State were not surrounded by hostile stu- 

_ dents and that they were responsible for 
unwarranted killings; that they fired at 
students when they were in no real dan- 
ger themselves. Justice officials said that 
the Guardsmen’s defense that they 
opened fire to protect themselves 
seemed to be “fabricated.” 

The Government official most re- 
sponsible for reopening the case is J. 
Stanley Pottinger, 33, Assistant Attor- 

ney General in charge of civil rights. A 


_ political conservative who is dedicated 
‘to protecting civil liberties, Pottinger, 


assistants handle the case. Saxbe isa for- 
mer Officer in the Ohio National Guard, 
and at one point he questioned whether 
a new investigation was necessary. 

Pottinger found the uproar over 
Kent State continuing because many 
people were dissatisfied with the deci- 
sion to drop the investigation, and sus- 
pected a cover-up. There were endless 
pleas and visits to Washington from 
present and former Kent State students, 
some of them injured in the fusillade, in- 
cluding Dean R. Kahler, 23, the “fifth 
victim," who was permanently para- 
lyzed from the waist down by a Guard 
bullet. There were also effective plead- 
ings by Peter Davies, author of The 
Truth About Kent State (TIME, Sept. 17) 
and by John Adams, of the United 
Methodist Church's department of Law, 
Justice and Community Relations. 

The saddest and most determined 
protesters were the parents of the slain 
students. Arthur Krause of Pittsburgh, 
whose daughter Allison was killed, has 
spent countless days for 3% years dog- 
gedly waiting to question state and fed- 
eral officials, standing up at political 
gatherings to voice grief and anger, pass- 
ing along tips to newsmen. “I made a 
promise to Allison's boy friend, who in- 
sisted justice would never be achieved 
under the ‘system,’ " says Krause. “I told 
him, ‘I’ll show you; Pll make the sys- 


‘tem work.’ ” Adds Mrs. Louis Schroeder 


of Lorain, Ohio, whose son William was 
killed: “A grand jury investigation is all 


we ever asked for. Not having one has, 


been like not being allowed to come 
home from the funeral.” 
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Simon also announced a revised set 
of allocations, put together hastily b 
his Federal Energy Office to T 
Congress-set deadline. Th x uim 

- iney contained 
one monumental blooper: as originally 
put forth, the regulations would have 
forced refineries to cut gasoline produc- 
üon 2596. After a day of scare head- 
lines and stock market rout, the FEO 
confessed its error and announced that 
It would really order only a 5% reduc- 
tion, based on 1972 levels. 

Smaller Gap. Otherwise, the allo- 
cations generally provide that, in de- 
scending order of priority, community 
services such as fire and police depart- 
ments, public transportation, farmers, 
fuel producers, the military, hospitals 
and clinics, utilities and ships will be 
able to buy as much diesel and heating 
oil and gasoline as they need; the Postal 
Service, cargo handlers, doctors and 
dentists’ offices, food processors and 
manufacturers can buy up to 10% more 
than they used in 1972; business and 
Government bulk purchasers can buy as 
much as they did in 1972; homes and 
most businesses can get enough fuel to 
keep thermostats 6° to 10° below 1972 
settings. Most airlines will get 85% of 
what they burned in 1972. Pilots of light 
planes will get 70% of their 1972 
consumption. 

All that assumes, of course, that 
there will be oil and gasoline to 
purchase. Government planners were 
buoyed last week by new official esti- 
mates that the gap between U.S. petro- 
leum supply and demand next quarter 
will be about a quarter-million bbl. per 
day less than the 3.5 million bbl. short- 
fall originally forecast. In addition, they 
hope that conservation measures al- 
ready in effect, such as gasless Sundays, 
will save as much as 1.9 million bbl. per 
day. They can point to some encourag- 
ing signs: nationwide demand for petro- 
leum products fell 7.2% below forecasts 
in the last three weeks of November, 
and Massachusetts heating-oil dealers’ 
sales have been down"15%, thanks to a 
mild fall and consumer saving. On the 
other hand, some members of TIMES 
Board of Economists, who gathered last 
week for a forecasting session (see fol- 
lowing story), fear that U.S. stockpiles 
of oil and gasoline will be nearly gone 
by March or April, producing a disas- 
trous squeeze, unless consumption is cut 
much further. 

In any case, controversy provoked 
by the allocations could wreck the trav- 
el plans of many citizens.” 

Angered by the widespread flight 
cancellations and layoffs (see story page 
25), some Eastern Airlines pilots were 
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TRUCK DRIVER DRUMMING UP SUPPORT FOR PROTES 


threatening a four-day protest strike to 
begin this Friday. If they carry out their 
threat and get pilots of other lines to 
join them, they will snarl travel over the 
peak flying period of the year. Amer- 
icans planning to visit distant relatives 
for the holidays will have to contend 
with plans by some gas-station owners 
to close up shop for three days over both 
the Christnias and New Year weekends. 
The dealers, who are upset by lower al- 
locations and lower profit margins, will 
shut down for gasless Sunday, not to re- 
open until the day after each holiday, de- 
priving many motorists of the chance 
to fill their tanks on Christmas Eve and 
New Year’s Eve. 

Gasoline pumps at many truck stops 
were involuntarily shut down last week 
by continuing truck-driver protests. Two 
weeks ago the truckers, mostly indepen- 
dent owner-operators, blockaded high- 
ways in nine states, causing hours-long 
traffic tie-ups. Threats of arrest in many 
states and of jail sentences of up to six 
months in California, kept them from 
repeating that tactic last week. But thou- 


_ sands of truckers simply pulled into 


truck stops and sat there for two days, 


"sometimes barricading pumps so that 


truckers who did not join the protest 
could not fill up. Some drivers who 
stayed on the road found that their 
trucks had been disabled while they ate 


" at roadside diners; others ran into fly- 
— ing bricks or even gunfire. 


One Snowflake. The striking 
truckers again used citizens’ band ra- 
dios to coordinate their efforts and com- 
municate their mutual suspicion that the 
fuel Shortage is the result of a conspir- 
acy between the Nixon Administration 
and the oil companies. To their previ- 
ous demands for relief from 55-m.p.h 
speed limits and high fuel prices, the 
truckers added another; the right o in- 
spect the oil companies’ storage records 
Even Christmas-light makers were 
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protesting last week, though in a minor 
key. They proclaimed in a full-page ad 
in the New York Times: "This year, 
America needs a bright Christmas, Mr. 
President." The ad claimed that Christ- 
mas lights use less than one-fortieth of 
196 of the nation's electrical energy, and 
urged the public to turn off two 100- 
watt bulbs or double up two days' dish- 
es in the dishwasher to save enough en- 
ergy to power their displays. If the 
President saw the ad, he did not reply. 
The national Christmas tree went up on 
the Ellipse south of the White House 
with a battery of floodlights but just one 
lighted snowflake at its apex. 

For all the protests, fuel shortages 
in the U.S. hardly compare with those 
abroad. The hard-pressed Swiss govern- 
ment reacted to its gasoline squeeze by 
closing its borders to foreign vehicles un- 
less their tanks were at least two-thirds 
full. Holland will begin gasoline ration- 
ing Jan. 7. Last week some Dutch mo- 
torists were buying up old jalopies—not 
to drive but for their registration doc- 
uments and the coupons they will yield. 

As the industrialized nations of the 

world writhed in discomfort, the oil-pro- 
ducing Arab states closed the spigot one 
more notch last week, announcing a 
January cut in production of 5%. That 
will reduce the flow to oil-hungry Eu- 
rope and Japan to less than 70% of last 
September’s level. What oil continues to 
flow is going at astronomical prices; 
dran, a non-Arab country that has not 
joined the boycott (see story page 27) sold 
some oil at auction for as much as $17.40 
per bbl., probably the highest price ever 
paid for petroleum anywhere. The quan- 
tity involved was relatively small—but 
the sale gives Western industry ample 
reason to shiver at the thought of what 
kind of Christmas gift the Middle East- 
ern producers may prepare this week 
when they huddle over revision of of- 
ficial prices. à 
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ted with extra seats; Last-minute 
Teservations and changes of flight 
plans will become far more diffi- 
cult to arrange as more flights de- 
part with every seat filled. Non- 
Stop service may turn to one-stop 
and two-stop, even on long flights 
between major cities. Youth fares, 
family fares and other bargain 
rates could go. 

The cutbacks vary widely 
from route to route, but all major 
Cities will lose at least some flights 
(see chart). Several smaller cities 
are about to lose their scheduled 
service altogether, if the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, as expected, 
approves the lines’ plans. Pan 
American has petitioned to drop 
from its schedule all flights out 
of Washington/Baltimore Friend- 
ship Airport, Philadelphia, New 


12 


Orleans and nine foreign cities, in- 
cluding Stockholm and Oslo. 
Airline employees will bear 


17 


the greatest burden in the re- 
trenchment. More than 25.000 of 
the lines’ 300,000 pilots, cabin at- 
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tendants, mechanics, ticket clerks. 
baggage handlers. plane cleaners 
and others will be laid off begin- 
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Austerity in the Air 


This week begins what may be the 
1970s’ last extravaganza of American air 
travel: a record 8,000,000 vacationers 
taking off on 12,800 flights a day to 
spend the holidays with family and 
friends or at sun-warmed resorts. By 
Jan. 7, the splurge will end, and so will 
a 28-year era of soaring expansion for 
USS. airlines. That day, new federal fuel 
allocations will start forcing flight can- 
cellations and crew layoffs on a vastly 
greater scale than anything the indus- 
try has ever before experienced. Airline 
stockholders, oddly, could benefit by the 
profits of forced efficiency, but almost 
everyone else will be hurt. 

U.S. domestic and overseas lines 
plan to cancel 950,000 of the 5,000,000 
takeoffs originally scheduled for 1974 
and reduce flights by 285 million miles. 
About 275 planes, more than 10% of the 
airlines’ fleets, will be grounded; Conti- 
nental Air Lines figures to save 19 mil- 
lion gal. of jet fuel a year just by replac- 
ing 747s with DC-10s on its Honolulu 
runs, Many of the cabin luxuries and 

ticketing options that passengers have 
taken for granted will disappear. First 
class may give way to all-economy seat- 
ing, and tourist accommodations may 
become more crowded as cabins are fit- 


(projected) 


ning in January. Among the cock- 
pit casualties: ten former Viet 
Nam P.O.W.s at Eastern and the 
first women pilots at American 
and Eastern, all victims of low 
seniority. 

Airline executives claim that 
they will suffer financial damage 
too. They fear a radical drop in 
revenue and heavy expenses in 

maintaining grounded planes. A 747, 
they note, costs $25 million, and pay- 
ments must be kept up whether it flies or 
not. Some lines have asked for delays in 
accepting new equipment. These delays 
have contributed to a renewed cash cri- 
sis at Lockheed, which last week an- 
nounced that it might have to seek new 
short-term loans. Many Wall Street an- 
alysts, however, think that the airlines" 
costs will be outweighed by the efficien- 
cies of dropping unprofitable runs, flying 
planes more fully loaded and cutting em- 
ployee staffs. Several expect airline prof- 
its to rise 5% to 10% next year and are 
thinking of recommending the stocks as 
a buy. One worry gives them pause: may- 
be the Arab embargo will soon be lifted, 
the fuel shortage will ease, and the air- 
lines will not make all those economies. 
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CONSERVATION 


Tuning Up, Turning Off 


Consumers are being endlessly lec- 
tured these days on how to save energy . 
by turning down thermostats and turn- - 
ing off lights, but they use only 30% c 
the nation's energy; businesses gul 
more than half. Corporate executi 
have been quite as wasteful as con: 
ers; some experts estimate th 
as 20% of all the energy use 

P o 
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WORKER RECYCLING WASTE WOOD TO FURNACES AT RCA TV CABINET PLANT IN INDIANA 
that they once devoted to cutting inventories. 


With the zeal 


try could be saved rapidly by more eco- 
nomical use, with little or no loss of pro- 
ductivity. Now, spurred by the scarcity 
and rising cost of fuel, a growing num- 
ber of companies are turning to conserv- 
ing power with the zeal that they once 
devoted to cutting inventory. They are 
finding the savings surprisingly easy. 
Tuning Boilers. Many companies 
have found that they can trim energy use 
5% to 10% or even more without spend- 
ing any money, by such simple measures 
as reducing lighting, lowering tempera- 
tures. ensuring that doors and windows 
stay shut, leaving unused space unheat- 
ed, tuning boilers and similar equipment 
to maximum efficiency, and turning off 
unused machinery. In Bloomfield, 
Conn., for example, Connecticut Gener- 
al Insurance Co. has reduced lighting by 
two-thirds in the executive offices of its 
sprawling building. Like hundreds of 
other firms, Connecticut General also 
has reduced lighting in the cafeteria, 
hallways and the parking lot, cut down 
the use of fans and air conditioning, and 
turned off some escalators. As a result, 
fuel consumption at the site has been re- 
duced by 2596. The Martin Marietta 
aerospace plant in Denver last week re- 
moved every other light in its hallways, 
and turned off almost all remaining 
lights after 6 p.m. Refrigeration has been 
disconnected on all drinking fountains, 
hot water throughout the plant has been 
cut from 140° to 120°, and the pressure 
that drives factory air tools has been 
dropped by 15 Ibs. 

As energy prices skyrocket, some 
companies are going further and mak- 
ing capital outlays—some minor, some 
potentially sizable—to save more fuel. 
une plants began investing even be- 
fore the fuel shortage. Four years ago 
an RCA Corp. cabinetmaking plant in 
Monticello, Ind;, converted its heatin 
systems to burn 30 to 40 tons of its qu 
waste wood daily. Dow Chemical Co 
has cut steam consumption in RUM 
one of its plants, partly by installing a 
more efficient heat-transfer process. The 
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'investment of $44,000 was offset within 


a year through lower energy bills. AI- 
coa has developed a new smelting pro- 
cess that is expected to cut by 3096 the 
amount of electricity needed to produce 
a pound of aluminum. Since the alumi- 
num industry is one of the most vora- 
cious users of power, the process may 
prove especially valuable. 

Building design is receiving consid- 
erable attention. As many as 30% of the 
buildings constructed in recent years use 
a “reheat” cooling technology. Under 
the serpentine logic of this system, air 
is chilled to the lowest degree needed to 
cool the warmest part of the building; it 
is then reheated to cool those parts that 
are not so warm. But soon much more 


A Crib Sheet for Conscientious Savers 


In the surge of conservationist enthu- 
siasm sparked by the energy crisis, 
lights and appliances are being 
turned off at every hand. But such 
self-denial should be managed with 
discrimination; some savings are 
worthwhile, and others are minus- 
cule. A sampling of the energy con- 
sumption of various kinds of gear at 
average 1972 electricity prices: 


HOUSEHOLD LIGHTS: A 50-watt 
bulb, incandescent or fluorescent, 
costs little more than one tenth of a 
cent an hour to use, but the fluores- 
cent type delivers up to three times 
as much light a watt. 

CHRISTMAS LIGHTS: A  6-ft. 
Christmas tree lit by 75 standard 
bulbs burning four hours a day would 
use 29¢ of power a week, a relatively 
harmless indulgence. A tree decorat- 
ed with 75 twinkle lights would ex- 
pend 17¢ of electricity a week. 

OUTDOOR SIGNS; One measuring 
10 ft. by 20 ft. and burning seven 
hours a day would consume $76.07 
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uldity so that pumps can Suck i 
Now, because of the oil p ue oe 
the Venezuelan government has the cash 
to buy the sophisticated technology 
needed to exploit the find. At the same 
time, the government is being pressured 
to placate national pride by taking over 
control of foreign oil Concessions be- 
fore 1983, when most of them are sched- 
uled to expire. Says one foreign oil ex- 
ecutive: “We are past the point of 
shuddering when nationalization is 
mentioned.” 

NIGERIA, which pours most of its oil 
revenues into its national development 
program, is sitting pretty. It has held 
production increases to 1% a month 
(present output is 2.2 million bbl. a day) 
but nearly doubled the price of its sweet, 
high-quality crude, to $8.30 per bbl. The 
country’s oil revenues have jumped from 
an annual rate of $1.5 billion in Octo- 
ber to about $4 billion today. The wind- 
fall has greatly strengthened Nigeria’s 
position as the leader of West Africa. 
The country is the prime force behind a 
move to create a West African common 
market. Nigeria ships about a third of 
its production to the U.S. 

INDONESIA, a newcomer to the oil 
business, is only beginning to realize its 
economic potential, despite fabulously 
rich deposits of copper, nickel, tin and 
other minerals. For the past six years, 
about 40 foreign companies, most of 
them American, have been exploring for 
oil all over the vast archipelago, both on- 

shore and offshore in the Java Sea. In- 
donesia now produces about 1.4 million 
bbl. a day, but its output is expected to 
grow markedly as new deposits are dis- 
covered. To cash in on the growing de- 
mand for its oil, the country hiked the 
price from $4.75 per bbl. to $6 last 
month. The government is using some 
of its growing oil revenues to construct 
a deep-sea port for tankers east of Bali 
and to build new roads, schools and 
bridges. 

CANADA, about the only fully indus- 
trialized Western country that is also a 
major oil exporter (to the U.S.), is in a 
paradoxical bind. It has never bothered 
to develop sufficient means of transport- 
ing oil from its rich fields in Alberta to 
the eastern half ofthe country, which de- 
pends heavily on petroleum. imports. 
Now, with imports reduced, Eastern 
Canada will probably have to adopt ra- 
tioning. The government recently decid- 
ed to build an East-West pipeline, but 
that will take at least two years to com- 
plete. Meanwhile, Western Canada has 
cut exports to the U.S. from 1,200,000 
bbl. a day to less than 1,000,000, and 
the price is rising fast. The tax levied 
on shipments of American-bound Ca- 
nadian oil has jumped from 40¢ in Oc- 
tober to $1.90 at present. In January it 
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will climb to $2.20, lifting the cost of Ca- 


nadian oil to $6.40 per bbl. 

Worldwide, the "shortage has 
Sparked more of an exploration than a 
production upswing. Spurred on by vo- 
racious demand, and fat prices, such oil 
Slants as Exxon, Mobil and Texaco, 
along with a host of smaller firms, are 
scouring the earth from Malaysia to 
Newfoundland for fresh finds. Next 
month, activity in Peru’s Amazon Riv- 
er jungle will reach boom tempo as 
Union Oil, Tenneco, Getty, Sun Oil, 
Transworld and other companies begin 
drilling for what many geologists believe 
is the world’s largest unexplored oil de- 
posit. The most promising recent strikes 
have been under the turbulent waters 
of the North Sea, which has proven de- 
posits of more than 12 billion bbl., v. 10 
billion on Alaska's North Slope. Produc- 
tion has barely begun, but the fields are 
scheduled to be pumping 2.5 million bbl. 
a day by 1980. Britain, which controls 
the richest fields, expects to become a 
net exporter of oil by the mid-1980s (al- 
though the country is starting a drastic 
austerity program now). Norway's 
North Sea holdings are also large, and 
itis determined to squeeze out every ben- 
efit it can get, including big royalty de- 
mands from oil companies and use of 
Norwegian materials in pipeline con- 
struction. “The Arabs aren't the only 
Arabs," cracks one top American oil 
executive. 
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A Child's Christmas in America 


God rest you, merry Innocents, 

While innocence endures, ; 

A sweeter Christmas than we to ours 
May you bequeath to yours. — .— 

— Ogden Nash, A Carol for Children 


Who are these heirs and assigns of 
the season? Their identities are as var- 
ied as their geographies. A few Christ- 
mas candids: 

>In Seattle, a four-year-old boy 
tries on a surgical mask for the role of 


S 


4s 


y 


— m 


» In Detroit, a small child is admit- 


ted to the hospital, his eyes swollen with 
blows, his mouth devoid of front teeth. 
The assailant: his mother. 


» In Westchester, N.Y., an eleven- 


ear-old technical director announces: 
*Yowre on." The television camera be- 
gins to hum, and some ten-year-olds 
start their little-league Today Show: 
a closed-circuit 
schoolmates. 


broadcast to their 


> In the Amish country of Pennsyl- 


JENNY WICKES 


RUDOLPH THE RED-NOSED REINDEER DURING ENERGY CRISIS 
Next winter we might all freeze to death. 


doctor. Instead of playing nurse, a little 
girl assumes a doctor’s mask herself. The 
boy glowers, and she asks, “Why not?” 
There is no reply. They begin to oper- 

ate on a broken doll. : 

1 > In St. Louis, ten-year-olds suit up 
for karate class. “This will teach you in- 
ner discipline,” says their teacher. 

Gonna teach 'em not to rip me off," 
murmurs a disciple. “Like A Clockwork 
Orange.” 

> In Brooklyn, a boy scarcely old 
enough to go to school composes Wut 
fito with a spray can against a handball 
court. The word: NIXON—— with the X in 


the UE of a swastika. 
» in Anaheim, Calif a = 
schoolers ponder the won: Bu 


land. “I’m going to live here when Ygrow 


up,” one of them vows. Why? “Nota pol- 


lution anywhere.” 
28 
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vania, a family sits down, as it has for 
four generations, to a holiday dinner. All 
of them have arrived by the same sort 
of vehicle: a horse-drawn carriage. 

>In a California commune, the 
children celebrate not by decorating a 
tree but by planting one, then singing 
the un-Christmas carol Shantih, Shan- 
tth, Shantih around the seedling. 

The American child is in fact many 
children; most are firmly rooted in their 
own time, a few wandering in the 19th 
and 21st centuries. Sylvia Ashton-War- 
ner, a New Zealander who recently 
taught five-year-olds in Colorado, finds 
U.S. children “the advance guard of 
technology, with their long legs, proud 
faces and elongated: bodies, the thrice 
great brains.” But living as they are at 
what she calls “the spearpoint” of civ- 
ilization, bombarded by TV and stereo 
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It is a time of crime 
juveniles, when the battered chia. | 
risen from incident to orden bas 
time when the behavioral pendulum bl 
swinging uncertainly from permis 
ness toward discipline. It isa time whe d 
the mere mention of Watergate bring | ed than 
unaccustomed cynicism to schoolyard | M the A 
conversations. It is a time when chil. (jeofattent 
dren are being warned against the eco [E55 well 
logical dangers of having children of p(tnsimas, 
their own when they grow up, when they ples the 
are hearing almost as much about zu |ui: 
as about ABC. 

Not long ago Columnist Art But: 
wald wrote humorously of a day whe 
a poll would show that 67% of all dil 
over 30 years of age “said they wall ape 
rather have a good time than have chi Bi. s 
dren.” Something like that may Wo x i 
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WORKING MOTHERS. According to 
Art Buch [test Kenneth Keniston, the 
day wha eent dramatic event in the his- 
‘all aduls pec'the American family is the en- 
ey woul) tof large numbers of women into 
have cil ft force. Almost half the moth- 
y be bap ple US. now work outside the 
‘perso [Ere in every three mothers with 
34500 D under six). Meanwhile, the 
to cole f live-in relatives who could 
o the m Me children has drastically de- 
one jur fa While the cost of baby sitters 
yr of lie Shas soared. Thus the new em- 
pec E "proliferating day-care centers 
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the most critical age; the very 
L » We Very early year: 
are now being recognized as.suc e Sd 
Jane Judge, director of Sarah Lawrence 
ee Early Childhood Center. Can 
ay-care centers serve babies well? 
debate rages, AET 


Pediatrician Benjam; 
Spock tends to think not. Dr. Virginia 


irginia 
Pomeranz, a Manhattan baby doctor 
thinks so. “I haven't noticed any ill ef. 


fects whatsoever except for an increase 
in the number of colds they catch." 
BROKEN FAMILIES. The notion of the 
American family as a mommy, a daddy 
and 2.4 towheads may always have been 
a confection of Norman Rockwell, To- 
day it looks particularly fictitious, As di- 
vorce rates rise (one in four marriages 
now breaks up), single-parent families 
become increasingly common. In 1970 
a fourth of all children were living with 
only one parent, almost twice the num- 
ber who were doing so ten years ago. 


Over the same period, reports Bronfen- 


brenner, the number of families headed 
by women who have never been mar- 
ried has tripled. There are almost a mil- 
lion (out of 54.3 million families in the 
U.S). “Children’s literature, schools, 
toys, movies, and of course TV bombard 
children with images of mom and dad- 
dy, daddy at work, mommy in the kitch- 
en. How does the single mother deal 
with this situation?” asks the new mag- 
azine MOMMA, aimed at the nation's 
7,000,000 mothers—unmarried, sepa- 
rated, widowed or divorced—who are 
living alone with their children. How 
do the children react? Said one Califor- 
nia eight-year-old whose parents were 
getting a divorce: “Families are good 
when they get along but they are not 
when they make children cry.” S 

Many teachers and psychologists re- 
port increasing tension in classrooms 
and on playgrounds. Says Peggy Har- 
ris, first-grade teacher at Edward De- 
votion School in Brookline, Mass.: "It is 
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CHILDREN'S EXERCISE CLASS AT CALIFORNIA'S MATADOR GYMNASTIC INSTITUTE 
A generation more resilient than it at first appears. 


very difficult to have a classroom situ’. 
ation in which the kids all sit down and 
do something together, which you.could 
do if not five, then ten years ago. The 
children today ténd to be very much 
more upset. The teacher has to be very 
understanding of the problems that the 
children have to deal with at home.” 

POLITICAL CYNICISM. The fatuities 
and corruption in high places are not be- 
yond the grasp of even the smallest U.S. 
children. “My daddy said they would ar- 
rest me if I said again what I think of 
Mr. Nixon,” said an eleven-year-old in 
Atlanta. “But Presidents don't lie,” a 
confused five-year-old Californian told 
his father. Says Robert Wayne Jones, 
child psychologist at Georgia State Uni- 
versity: Watergate has led children to 
believe “politicians are the guys we don’t 
want to be like.” 

New York Child Psychologist Rita 
Frankiel is harsher: “Our political fa- 


thers are failing kids today,” she says. 
“The values that one strives for in one’s 
self and encourages in one’s children are 
corrupted in the highest places.” As 
proof she cites the child thief who asked, 
“Why not? Mr. Agnew did it.” 

Even on the lowest level, kids have 
begun to treat politics the way Johnny 
Carson does. Among preteens. a favor- 
ite magazine is Mad, with its juvenile 
Japes on the themes of the Watergate fol- 
lies (“Nixxon—the same old gas"). 

VORACIOUS CONSUMERS. Children 
have long been enthusiastic collectors of 
bottles, tin-cans and newspapers for 
neighborhood recycling efforts. Some 
enjoy "survival" classes, finding acorns 
in the woods and grinding them into 
flour—in comfortable, all-electric kitch- 
ens. Like their elders, they are begin 
ning to be aware of the new shor 
(“Next winter we might all freeze 
death”) and they have their ov 
tions. Suggested a first-grader: 
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Ye the new “use it up, wear it out, 
make it do or do without” ae 

inspired some of the young 1n 

fons fas not yet kept the kids frorh be- 
ing voracious consumers. Can't really 
remember what I want for Christmas. 
There are so many things," said a six- 

ear-old. Remarked her teacher: "Its 
unbelievable how much they've already 
had. In their own way, they are looking 
for their next high.” 

In department stores, magic sets are 
big along with ten-speed bikes and all 
sorts of arts and crafts, including can- 
dlemaking outfits. Boys want Evel Knie- 
vel ($15) as well as Big Jim and Big Jack 
dolls, and girls ask for Baby Alice, a 
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creature who eats gel, which then comes 
out on its diaper, and a Barbie doll with 
a real hair dryer run by batteries ($15). 
The subteen set also wants records: the 
Osmond Brothers, David Cassidy, The 
Jackson 5, Andy and David Williams, 
and the Carpenters. Unlike their hard- 
rock counterparts, the young idols come 
on as shy homebodies, and their songs 
tend to be sweet and wholesome, like 
Rick Springfield’s latest: “Cos having 
someone believe in me,/ Is all I need to 
Know.” 

DECLINE OF RELIGION. In the *40s, 
the slogan was broadcast nationwide: 
THE FAMILY THAT PRAYS TOGETHER 


oe = te “STAYS TOGETHER. But the family has 


“become fragmented, and so has the sense 
ius continuity. Today, Catholic 
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FAILING SCHOOLS. The schools, on 
the whole, seem to be serving middle- 
class children well. But in the inner cit- 


ies, the all too familiar results are dis- - 


mal. Explains Psychiatrist Robert Coles, 
who has made a study of the "children 
of poverty": *Many ghetto schoolteach- 
ers will tell you, if you interview them di- 
rectly, that they see little hope for their 
pupils. Why, then, make a herculean ef- 
fort? These children will be leaving 
school anyway, with little future ahead 
of thém. What a contrast to the warmth 
and hopefulness of the teacher in the 
middle-class suburb!" Most schools, says 
Ron Edmonds, director of Harvard's 
Center for Urban Studies, act on the the- 
ory that "incoming social class is the 
principal predictor of pupil perfor- 
mance. If the child does not learn, say 
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A BREAK AT McDONALD'S 


the educators, then it is not the fault of 
the school. I do not think it is possible 
for poor people to change in the way 
the schools want them to,” Edmonds: 
theorizes. “To feed, clothe, sustain a 
child in conformity to the stereotype 
middle-class expectations takes more 
money than most poor people can’ hope 
to have. Clearly we arrive.at an impasse, 
given the economic and political reality 
in this country.” 

The economic and political reality 
suffered yet another wrench when Pres- 
ident Nixon dismantled the Great So- 
ciety programs that contained provi- 
sions for child development and family 
services. 

CHANGING SEXUAL ROLES. One of 
the most heartening aspects of recent 
years, says Harvard Developmental Psy- 
chologist Jerome Kagan, is the “remov- 
‘al from childre he inhibitions and 
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Unfortunately, however, many Johnnies 
do not continue to do so well when they 
BO On to school. 


Says Children's Book Critic Karla 


YOUNG READER DAYDREAMING 


Kuskin: “Each decade we hear that chil- 
dren are changing, pushed by new forc- 
es. Children’s books come out on every 
conceivable adult subject: environment, 
racism, sexism, crime, homosexuality, 
drugs. Then we look at the lists of chil- 
dren’s favorite books. And what’s on it? 
Good old Nancy Drew. The Oz books. 
The Peanuts series. In many ways, it’s 
the authors and publishers who have 
changed. The kids have kept their 
integrity.” 

Harvard's Kagan points out that 
“under ten nothing much has been 
changed. The child has the same con- 
cerns he always had: ‘Do my parents ac- 
cept me? Will I be accepted by my peers? 
Will I be beaten up? Am I afraid of the 
dark?’ " 

Poet Kenneth Koch teaches Man- 
hattan children how to write poetry. 
(The poems accompanying the color 
Spread are by his students.) Koch re- 
calls: “When I began to teach I was re- 
minded how intelligent kids are, that 
kids talk to animals—and that they are 
concerned with really important things 
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n on the set and Stayed to 


Binet Intelli ence 
Test. The preschoolers of 1971-72 (both 


City) scored an 
average of ten points higher than their 


Tparts of th 
30s. Says Thorndike: “Today’s kids, a 


ts, even with the 
50s hoopla over Wh y Johnny Cant 
ore Johnnies are 
30, 40 years ago." 


“mas 1973 it is 
benezer 


Which they usually won't tell an adult. 
They are concerned with the -same 
things m concerned about—love and 
lost love, friendship, Success, percep- 
tions, and being liked—only perhaps 
more intensely.” They are also nostal- 
gic fot the past, says Koch. 

Itis hardly Surprising that The Wal- 
fons, a cosmeticized version of Depres- 
Sion childhood before the advent of the 
Now world, is one of childhood's favor- 
ite TV programs. Even fora fourth grad- 
er, nostalgia has value— particularly 
nostalgia for time before his birth. 

Yet it is well to remember that the 
vanished world, as seen on-screen, is in- 
deed a distortion of fact, an illusion 
sprinkled with Disney dust. 

All our yesterdays were not an 
American dream. There were times 
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when they verged upon nightmare. The 
children of the privileged, then as now, 
were surrounded by space and leisure 
and material goods. But the rest of the 
youthful nation struggled with rigid doc- 
trines and dire economics. The status 
of children of the past was, in the words 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson, that of “For- 
eigners. We treat them as such.” 

The realization that yesterday had 
its miseries does not make the present 
more pleasant. But it can aid parents 
—and children—to view themselves and 
their situation with something less than 
alarm. Despite the claims of disintegra- 
tion and despair, the American child 
turns out to be a good deal more re- 
silient than it at first appears. 

A hundred years ago Henry James 
observed that being an American was a 
complex fate. Surely in contemporary 
society, being an American child is even 
more complex, more challengi 


: uenging and. 
bewildering. Yet at Christmas, 1973. 


America could do far worse than li 
to the notions, the insights 
—and even the fantasi 
and most traditional c 
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New York City's Episcopal Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine was hon- 
oring a prodigal son: Episcopalian-born 
Tennessee Williams, 59. The first recip- 
jent of the cathedral's centennial medal 
acclaiming “the Artist as Prophet,” Wil- 
liams was lauded as “the foremost play- 
wright of our age.” But about returning 
to the fold, a whimsical Williams was 
equivocal. Born in the shadow of a 
grandfather who, at the age of 97, was 
ordained a “High Episcopalian” min- 
ister, Williams had allowed himself to 
be converted to Roman Catholicism 
during the '60s. “What does it matter, 
anyhow?” he asked, adding that it was 
notas if his whole family had been High 
Episcopalian. “My father,” cracked Wil- 
liams, “was just high.” ] 
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“There’s a man and woman hold- 
ing each other, sort of frozen from the 
ashes that came down when the volca- 
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T SCULPTOR PETER ROCKWELL'S VIEWS OF DAD, REALISTIC & ABSTRACT 


noerupted'and buried them. They want- 
ed to die together. That's what life is all 
about—being able to hold on.” Thus a 
;bathetic Elizabeth Taylor described her 
vorite Pompeii fossil in the January 
of McCall's. Erstwhile Separated 

10-5 Richard Burton showed 


never really been an: 


"Liz told me she was s 
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with Burton and wanted to make him 
so jealcus that he would give up drink- 
ing and come back to her." 
n 

He had only to sight a Boy Scout to 
reach for his chalks—one reason why 
Artist Norman Rockwell was voted one 
of America's ten outstanding fathers in 
1943. But his youngest son Peter, now 
37 and a sculptor living in Rome, re- 
members Dad differently. "Sometimes 
it was very frustrating to be a subject 
and to be seen through his eyes and not 
in the way I thought I was," he 
explains. Now Peter has coun- 
tered with a sculpture of Rock- 
well pére that would never make 
the cover of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post: a bronze head with a 
gaping hole in it. Along with 35 
other sculptures, including a re- 
alistic representation of Nor- 
man; it is part of Peter's current 


Boston show. Would Papa, 79, journey 
from his Stockbridge, Mass., home to 
take in the exhibition? No. He sent word 


that he was “too busy” with portraits of 


Golfer Arnold Palmer and Movie Star 
John Wayne. 


n" 7 
“Son, I’m going to give you some ad- 


vice: always deal in cash." Then the man` 
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PRESIDENT KENYATTA CELEBRATING UHURU 


JAN HOPE & PARTNER (CA. 1920) 
| THE DANCING D'AMBOISE FAMILY 
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inga pianist and working in a candy fac- 
tory. "I don't let them dance around the 
house,”. D'Amboise says firmly. "T tell 
them, ‘Save that for the theater,’ " 
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"Its always been my dream to per- 
form for my people.” said Jazz Trum- 
peter Dizzy Gillespie, 56. Making his first 
visit to Black A frica to join Uhuru (free- 
dom) celebrations in Kenya marking ten 
years of independence, South Carolina- 
born Dizzy and his trio played to ca- 
pacity crowds in Nairobi. On Uhuru 
Day, Dizzy serenaded President Jomo 
Kenyatta, 82, witha special composition 
titled Burning Spear (Kenyatta’s nick- 
name in pre-independence days). The 
piece, said Dizzy, included “touches of 
Indian. South American and African 
music and quite a few bars of the good 
ol American blues.” As it turned out, 
Dizzy was not the only show-stopper, 
Big Daddy Amin, 48, eccentric President 
of neighboring Uganda, helicoptered in, 
and. hefting his 270 Ibs. with surprising 
agility, joined the Masai tribal dancers 
and Kenyatta for some high kicks, to 
the delight of the celebrating crowds. 
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“He was a little bit ahead of his time 

in believing that a President should set 
some time aside for sex.” On this titillat- 
ing note, Gossipmonger Earl Wilson 
proceeds in his forthcoming book Show 
Business Laid Bare to reveal a “dalli- 
ance” between President John F. Kenne- 
dy and Marilyn Monroe. With details 
drawn mostly from the deathbed apoc- 
rypha that surround the star's suicide in 
1962, Wilson constructs a labyrinthine 
scenario that shuttles Kennedy and 
Monroe round the country, juggling 
dark glasses, wigs and stand-ins to cover 
their trysts. Even Monroe’s last words 
were about Kennedy, claims Wilson. 
Kennedy's brother-in-law Peter Law- 
ford, by Wilson's account the last person 
she spoke to, allegedly heard her 'say 
haltingly over the telephone: "Say good- 
bye to the President and say goodbye to 
yourself, because you're a nice guy." 


J.F.K. & MONROE AT 1962 CELEBRATION OF HIS BIRTHDAY IN NEW YORK CITY 
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New Blood for Athletes? 


Hinting darkly that some Scandina- 
vian and Communist countries already 
employ such techniques, Western coach- 
es and trainers have been searching for 
years for a safe, drugless way of improv- 
ing athletes’ performances. Swedish re- 
searchers may now have developed a 
technique that can do Just that. Ina se- 
ries of experiments at Stockholm's In- 
stitute of Gymnastics and Sports, Dr. 
Björn Ekblom gave physical education 
students transfusions of their own red 
blood cells, which carry oxygen to mus- 
cles and other tissues. The result was 
the kind of boost in endurance that could 
mean the difference between a gold 
medal and none at all. 

Called “blood doping" by coaches, 


z ie dvor. 
dar A aue ^ E OT 


EXHAUSTED RUNNER COLLAPSED ON TRACK AFTER A LONG- 


cell count —and a 25% increase in his 
endurance. Prior to the bleedings, Ek- 
blom had each one run on a treadmill 
to determine his normal endurance; the 
average time from the start of the 
exercise to exhaustion was 5.73 min. On 
the day after the infusions, it rose to 7.17 
min. Because the body quickly passes 
off excess red cells, the pickup was not 
permanent; within 14 days of the infu- 
sions, all students’ performances re- 
turned to prebleeding levels. So far, no 
adverse side effects have been noted, but 
other doctors believe that more study is 
needed to determine if any risk is 
involved. 

Despite uncertainty about whether 
Ekblom's technique violates existing 
athletic regulations, a number of U.S. 
coaches have already expressed interest, 
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DISTANCE RACE . 


An enormous—and unfair—advantage for those who need extra endurance. 


Ekblom’s method is based on a well- 
established physiological fact: muscles 
under stress need more oxygen than 
those that are not. Athletes’ muscles be- 
come fatigued when they are starved for 
oxygen. To overcome this hunger, Ek- 
blom first removed a total of 1,200 cc. 
(slightly more than a quart) of blood 
from each of four students in three sep- 


' arate bleedings four days apart, then 


kept the blood in cold storage. The 


- endurance by about 30%, But their bod- 
jes Soon. replaced the lost blood. Then, 
32. days after the initial bleeding, Ek- 
blom took the red cells, which had been 
separated from the blood, and rein 
them into his sube Ded 

The result of the reinfusion was a 


marked increase in each student's red- problems. A report published in the 
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Physiologists point out that the infusion 
would have little effect in short-time ath- 
letic endeavors like pole vaulting and 
races such as the 100-yd. dash or the 440- 
or 880-yd. runs; it does not substantially 
increase the speed at which an athlete 
can perform. But it does increase the 
length of time an athlete can function 
at top speed, and thus for middle- and 
long-distance runners, it could provide 
an enormous—and unfair—advantage. 


Capsules 


» Heart transplants are apparently 
not the answer to severe cardiac disease: 
of some. 200. patients round the world 
who have been given new hearts, only 
26, or 13%, are still alive, But transplants 
do seem to be the solution for many of 
those who suffer from serious kidney 
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lion. But the New Jersey financier has 


taken it on the lam from th 
c e US. 
Various other countries TES 


—or at least will not give him 

In Costa Rica. where Vesco has busi- 
ness Interests and political friends, the 
Corte Suprema de Justicia last July 
turned down an extradition bid by the 
U.S. Then, when Vesco asked for an ad- 
VISOry Opinion, a federal criminal court 
in Buenos Aires ruled that Argentina 
would not extradite either, should he de- 
cide to move there. Finally, in the Ba- 
hamas, where Vesco gives campaign 
contributions to the ruling party and 
now has extensive financial Operations, 
another magistrate has turned the U.S. 
down. Last week U.S. Attorney Paul 
Curran contemplated the shambles of 
failed extradition applications and con- 


up. 


VESCO GOING TO COURT IN BAHAMAS 


up when a country changes from a col- 
Ony to an independent nation. Some- 
times the old extradition treaty carries 
Over, sometimes not. The US. has fall- 
en behind in negotiating extradition 
treaties with new nations, and there are 
now about 50 with which no treaties ex- 
Ist. Algeria is one of them, and Wash- 
ington gave up attempts to retrieve Pa- 
role Violater Eldridge Cleaver. who took 
refuge there. Another African asylum 
is Southern Rhodesia, which broke away 
from Britain in 1965. Louis Steinberg, 
50. indicted in Chicago on charges of 
check kiting and embezzlement, is re- 
ported to be in Salisbury with a suitcase 
full of cash. 

Extradition treaties do not. asa rule, 
cover minor offenses, those punishable 
by fines or short prison terms. Nor do 


Pt 


JACK ("LEGS") DIAMOND (1930) 


The theory of a judicial, diplomatic minuet often falls apart. 


cluded: “There are no other extraditable 
charges pending that I know of.” For 
the moment, Vesco appears to be away 
from home free. 

Theoretically, extradition is a 
straightforward business. The U.S. has 
bilateral treaties on the subject with 81 
nations; in general, they hold that when 
one country provides prima-facie evi- 
dence that the wanted man committed. 
a crime, the other country will hand him 
over, Bahamian Magistrate Emmanuel 
Osadebay decided that the U.S. had not 
made a prima-facie case against Vesco 
before him. While the principle seems 
simple, Vesco's situation is only one 
more example of the maddening diffi- 
culties, tricky technicalities and extra- 
legal power plays that characterize some 
of the 45 or so extradition requests that 
the U.S. makes each year. 

For one thing, trouble often crops 
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Justice and U.S. ambassado t-] 
“is whether the offense isa crime in 


they include orders that enforce civil 
judgments. Most important, political 
crimes are excluded. Thus, if a fugitive 
can convince the host country that his 
crime is political, then he has the right 
of asylum. 


Run-of-the-street crimes like mur- 


der, arson and robbery—even when they 
have political overtones—have clear 
equivalents in all languages and Systems 
of jurisprudence. They provide few ex- 
tradition difficulties. A London magis- 
trate had no trouble in deciding to order 
the extradition of James Earl 
stand trial for the assassination of the 
Rev. Martin Luther King Jr., 

though Ray raised a political claim. 


Ray to 


even 


“A constant problem in extradition 


law," says Philip C. Jessup, 


a onetime — 
member of the International cud P 
bo! 
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* e exact label need not be the 
inc. m must be essentially the same 
offense. A Mohammedan country where 
you can have more than one wife would 
never extradite a man for bigamy.” . 
The U.S. penchant for prosecuting 
conspiracies often meets resistance in 
other nations, but when the conspiracy 
involves narcolics it is a different story. 
Chile has recently been voluntarily ex- 
pellinga group ofitsown citizens who al- 
legedly were shipping cocaine tothe U.S. 
Still more striking is the case of Auguste 
Joseph Ricord, 62, now serving a 20- 
year sentence for conspiracy to smug- 
gle heroin into the U.S. i 
Born in France, Ricord was a pimp, 
dope peddler and Gestapo collaborator 
before he emigrated to Argentina and 
became naturalized. Then he moved to 
neighboring Paraguay and entered a 
syndicate that piped more than five tons 
of heroin into the U.S. Although he had 
never set foot in the U.S., he was con- 
victed last year in the U.S. District Court 
in Manhattan. For a year and a half he 
had fought the U.S. extradition demand. 
But impoverished Paraguay, threatened 
with the loss of U.S. aid (currently 
$9,000,000), finally gave him up. The 
State Department insists there was noth- 
ing unusual about the case. A person 
need not be present in a country to com- 
mit a crime against it. Ricord’s Man- 
hattan attorney, Herbert I. Handman, 
sees things, differently. “If Ricord were 
involved in anything but a narcotics 
case," he says, “there would be a uni- 
versal hue and cry." But the U.S. Su- 
preme Court turned down his appeal. 
Next Plane. Extradition is, by the- 
ory and by treaty, a judicial and dip- 
Jomatic minuet, in which all the refine- 
ments are respected. In practice, as the 
narcotics cases suggest, it is often oth- 
erwise. The formula used to be that the 
expelling nation put the fugitive force- 
fully aboard “the next direct ship.” In 
1930 New York Gangster Jack (“Legs”) 
Diamond was returned to the U.S. from 
Germany in just that manner. Today the 
formula is “the next plane out,” and 
sometimes that happens even when 
there is no extradition treaty. Afghan- 
istan has none with the U.S. but when 
Timothy Leary was in Kabul, Afghan 
authorities did some complex bureau- 
cratic footwork that left him with no al- 
ternative to climbing onto a U.S.-bound 
plane. He is now serving the balance of 
his one- to ten-year sentence for mar- 
ijuana possession in California. 
To be sure, all the legal and dip- 
lomatic niceties are often observed. The 


finding. The same is true in the 1 
No matter what deque Us. 
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BRAIDING A 'FRO IN DETROIT 


The Masculine Twist 


First it was the Afro, a frizzy, fraz- 
zled look that billowed out as a symbol 
of black pride-and awareness. Later the 
'fro became as passé among some avant- 
garde blacks as the plantation bandan- 
na, giving. way to such hairstyles as the 
puff and the shag. But no successor to 
the Afro coiffure has caught on more 
rapidly than the corn-row-tight, Topsy- 
like plaits that until recently were worn 
by women. Now a growing number of 
soul brothers are sporting buckwheat 
braids in as many variations as there 
are African nations, where the style is 
traditional. s 

‘In Africa, tribal priestesses once 
braided their hair as a symbol of their re- 
ligious powers, and warriors plaited 
prior to battle. Modern-day American 
braiders have different motives. “It 
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MANHATTAN SWIRL JOB 
"It means black pride to me." 
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Died. Wolf v. Vishni : 
crobiologist who designed ae us 
vices to b : S 

55 tO be used to search for life on Mars 
during. the US.’s first soft-landing at- 
tempt in 1975-76; after falling down an 
Ice slope during an expedition to Ant- 
arctica. Vishniac’s “Wolf trap” is the size 
of a cigar box and contains adhesive- 
coated strings that will be dragged 
through Mars’ arid soil, then reeled into 
the con tainer, where any life forms stuck 
to the strings will be detected, 

a 

Died. Marian Young Taylor, 65. 
known to radio listeners for 32 years as 
Martha Deane, the relaxed, knowledge- 
able interview hostess on New York's 
WOR; of cancer; in Manhattan. A one- 
üme newspaper reporter, Taylor took 
the professional name of Deane in 1941 
and questioned such guests as Dwight 
Eisenhower, Arnold Toynbee, the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor and John V. 
Lindsay. 

u 

Died. Dorothy Shakespear Pound, 
87, forbearing widow of Poet Ezra 
Pound, with whom she shared his tri- 
umphs and eccentricities—and her an- 
nuity—from 1914 to 1960; near Cam- 
bridge, England. She met Pound in 
pre-World War I London and intro- 
duced him to members of her circle. in- 
cluding W.B. Yeats. She designed sev- 
eral. of her husband's books and 
magazines in Paris, and was the moth- 
er of Pound's son Omar. During World 
War II she shared her homeand her hus- 
band with Concert Pianist Olga Rudge, 
who had borne Pound a daughter. Dor- 
othy Pound followed her husband to the 
U.S. in 1945 when, instead of being tried 
for treason, he was incarcerated in a 
mental hospital. She became his legal 
guardian and visited him every day for 
twelve years. When he was released, she 
returned with him to Italy—only to be 
abandoned, finally, in favor of Rudge. 

" 


Died. Ada Louise Comstock Note- 
stein, 97, first full-time president of Rad- 
cliffe College (1923-43); in New Haven, 
Conn. During her last year as president, 
Notestein ended a 64-year custom by 
persuading Harvard to open its courses 
to women. 

- Lj 

Death Revealed. Alexander V. 
Gorbatoy, 81, the Soviet army general 
who wasarrested during the Stalin purge 
of 1938, sentenced to 15 years in the icy 
Kolyma concentration camp but later 
"rehabilitated" to fight the Nazis; in 
Moscow. Gorbatov joined the army and 
fought successfully in the civil war, ris- 
ing tocommand a cavalry regiment. Fol- 
lowing his arrest for “liberalism,” along 
with many other army leaders, he re- 
fused to sign a false confession even after 
being tortured. Reinstated in 1941, he 
eventually commanded the Third Army 
in its march on Berlin. 
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JAMES EARL JONES IN SCENE FROM ICEMAN 


Agon of the Sad Café 


THE ICEMAN COMETH 
by EUGENE O'NEILL 


Man lives by illusion, dies by real- 
ity. So sayeth O'Neill. The derelicts in 
Harry Hope's bar come from all of life's 
fallen ranks—army officers, Harvard 
men, journalists, pimps and floozies. 
Their only hope lies in alcoholic pipe- 
dreams. Their fondest desire is a visit 
from Hickey, a gladhanding traveling 
salesman whe conjures inexplicable 
laughter out of the barflies’ brimming 
cups with the tale of how his lonely wife 
is finding sexual solace with an iceman. 

This time Hickey has changed. He 
is off the booze and wants to save the in- 
mates of the café with a gospel of dis- 
illusionment. They are to test their pipe 
dreams in the outer world and come to 
uncompromising terms with themselves. 
The experiment is a disaster, leading to 
hate, fear, anguish and despair. The 
“iceman” is really death, and Hickey is 
unmasked as having murdered his wife. 

In the current staging at Manhat- 
tan's Joseph E. Levine-Circle in the 
Square Theater, /ceman holds the play- 
goer in the vise of O^Neill's passions and 
obsessions, but the drama's organic life 
is stunted. Except for Hickey, Iceman’s 
characters tend to be puppets who are 
twitched to demonstrate the central the- 
sis. James Earl Jones’ Hickey is over- 
wrought, a manic-morose evangelist 
given to fits of hysterical joviality. Ina 
production not conspicuously endo ed - 
with strength or cohesiveness, : 
prizefighter style makes him discon 
ingly and divisively strong, as 
winner had stumbled into c 
of born losers. fre 
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The Dorian Mode 


Lightning arpeggios bounce, from 
clarinet to oboe. A perfectly articulated 
trill decorates a French horn solo. The 
musicianship is impeccable. But tech- 
nics aside, the Dorian Quintet—the 
world’s most’ active wind quintet—has 
several exceptional features: à complete- 
ly booked calendar (75 concerts Im 
1973), a nearly six-figure collective 1n- 
come and an ample inventory of music 

lay. 
EE UC to play? “Yes,” sighs Jane 
Taylor, the Dorian bassoonist, “I’ve seen 
other wind quintets disband simply be- 
cause they've run out of things to play. 
The Dorian’s solution to the scanty quin- 
tet repertory has been virtually to cre- 


MEMBERS OF THE DORIAN QUINTET OUTSIDE MANHATTAN'S LINCOLN CENTER 


members to posts on the music faculty. 
At about the same time, the State Uni- 
versity of New York assigned the group 
to a "floating residency" consisting of 
one- to four-day concert-lecture pro- 
grams at 15 to 20 colleges within the 
state system each year. 

The Dorian—whose members range 
in age from 36 to 4]—evolved from a 
group formed during the 1961 summer 
season at Tanglewood. Since then, shifts 
in personnel (only Taylor, who left the 
New York City Opera orchestra for the 
Dorian, is a survivor of the original unit) 
have entailed a search for players of a 
very special type. Each, like exuberant 
Clarinetist Jerry Kirkbride, must be of 
soloist caliber yet have the temperament 
that prizes subtle, intimate musical ex- 


RAEAHNE RUBENSTEIN 


Empathy, garden hose and a dash for the Super Bowl. 


ate a new one. In its agile, luminous 

concert at Manhattan's Lincoln Center 

Jast week, the group played 19th Cen- 

tury Czech Composer Anton Reicha's 

forgotten E-Flat-Major Quintet, Henry 

Brant’s transcription of Bach's Gold- 

berg Variations and a new work that 

it commissioned from Pulitzer Prize 
Gomposer Jacob Druckman, "Delizie 
Contente Che L'Alme Beate” After Fran- 
_ cesco Cavalli for Woodwind Quintet and 
Tape (1973). 

: Floating Residency. “Our sound is 
flowing,” explains French Horn Player 
Barry Benjamin from behind a bristling 
_ walrus mustache. “It would be ideal if 
we never had to breathe—although 
Olivier s breathing never harmed his 
Hamlet.” Even pausing for breath, the 
Dorian has achieved an increasingly se- 
cure rank as one of chamber music's 
most sparkling and eloquent ensembles. 
In 1969 Brooklyn College appointed its 


40 


pression over the splashy sound and bra- 
vura display of solo and orchestral work. 
Each, whether he is naturally lightheart- 
ed, like Flutist Karl (“Fritz”) Kraber, 
or intensely dedicated, like Oboist 
Charles Kuskin, must have the empa- 
thy to take a tempo from a nod or a cue 
from a raised eyebrow. 

Such compatibility produces a win- 
ning ease both onstage and off. At a con- 
cert for Navajo schoolchildren in Ar- 
izona, Benjamin showed up bearing, 
instead of his horn, a garden hose with 
a mouthpiece at one end and a funnel at- 
tached to the other. Next day many of 
the reservation's garden hoses disap- 
pearedas the youngsters made their own 
versions of the contraption. At one Sun- 
day matinee in Louisville the Dorian 
whipped through its program with de- 
monic virtuosity, then dashed offstage, 
leaving the audience and critics dazzled 


but a bit bewildered. Was it a seizure of 
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Viewpoint 


In celluloid as in petroleum, value 
is determined by scarcity. From the 30s 
to the 50s, Hollywood produced hun- 
dreds of popular entertainments that au- 
diences and critics considered standard 
fare. Now that the major studios have 
shrunk slowly in the West, the antique 
movies have been revalued upward. Ac- 
cording to many film scholars and au- 
teurists, old Hollywood seems to have 
been an amalgam of quattrocento Flor- 
€nce and Periclean Greece. 

The truth, never plentiful along Vine 
Street, may be glimpsed in NET's bright 
-new series The Men Who Made the Moy- 
les. Produced, written and directed by 
Author and TIME Movie Critic Rich- 
ard Schickel, The Men concludes next 
week with a profile of King Vidor. The 
Other past masters of American cinema 
profiled on the series: Frank Capra, 
George Cukor, Howard Hawks, Alfred 
Hitchcock, Vincente Minnelli, Raoul 
Walsh, William Wellman. 

The acute and often hilarious inter- 
views are illuminated with clips from 
some 108 films, including rare footage 
from Hitchcock’s silent The Lodger and 
Vincente Minnelli’s neglected adapta- 
tion of Madame Bovary. Some of the 
films reveal youthful naiveté; a few are 
outright embarrassments. But most are 
works of honest craft, and a surprising 
number are examples of authentic art. 

If the clips are endlessly fascinating, 
the recollections are worth the entire 
price of production. Here, for instance, 


is Howard Hawks recalling a hunting 


trip on which an actor and an author 
met for the first time. The actor asked 
who the good living writers were. The 
author answered, “Thomas Mann, Wil- 
la Cather, John Dos Passos, Ernest 
Hemingway and myself" The actor 
said, ^You write, Mr. Faulkner?" And 
the author replied, “Yes. What do you 
do, Mr. Gable?" 

Scarcely less indelible is Raoul 
Walsh's detailed account of kidnaping 


CLOCKWISE FROM ABOVE RIGHT: WALSH & 
GLORIA SWANSON (1928), CUKOR & LESLIE 
HOWARD (1936), HITCHCOCK & RAVEN (1962) 
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John Barrymore's corpse in order to 
frighten a performer. When he returned 
the body to the mortuary, an undertak- 
er asked, "Where did you take him, Mr. 
Walsh?" Walsh said, “I took him up to 
Errol Flynn’s.” The undertaker said, 
"Why the hell didn’t you tell me? Pd 
have put a better suit on him.” 
Vigorous Egos. On occasion, the 
camera lets the speaker enlighten the 
audience at his own expense: Alfred 
Hitchcock’s comparison of a murder 
in Torn Curtain with the holocaust of 
Auschwitz betrays a pompous misread- 
ing of history. Howard Hawks’ decry- 
ing of self-consciousness is contradicted 
by the rigidities of Red River. For the 
most part, however, the directors are 
shown as canny and incorrodable pro- 
fessionals, sustained by vigorous mem- 
ories and egos. Schickel makes no at- 
tempt to hide their flaws: Frank Capra 
often lurches from sentimentality to un- 
abashed bathos: William Wellman, 
Raoul Walsh and Howard Hawks ap- 
pear to have been terrors on the set 
and in their private lives. But what- 
ever their methods, all eight men 
achieved results that permanently al- 
tered the style of world cinema. Those 
results have never been better analyzed 
on television. a Stefan Kanfer 
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CONTROLS 


Ll. Lifting the Lid on Autos 


annedtosave mon- Motors and Chrysler announced price 
increases that will add $133 or more to 


the average retail price of 1974 cars. The 


bad news last week: not only is the full- biggest percentage increases will fall on 
sized car worth less as a trade-in, but the — hot-selling com pact and : subcompact 
compact is going to cost a lotmore.Ina models, though Ford's Mustang II com- 
move that surprised even harsh foes of pactis slated for no hike. 

wage and price controls by its timing. the The emancipation of the auto indus- 
Cost of Living Council exempted the try was the latest step in the Administra- 
auto industry from wage and price reg- tions plan to phase out Phase IV on 


ulation. By week’s end Ford, General a lingering, piecemeal basis (TIME, 
; Dec. 3). In recent weeks, controls have 


been lifted from the zinc, lead, cement 
ms and fertilizer industries in an attempt to 
encourage companies to boost produc- 
tion of these scarce items. As a result, 
prices for these products have shot up, in 
some cases by 5046 or more. But in free- 
ing the carmakers, COLC Chief John 
Dunlop was reverting to an earlier pol- 
icy goal: permitting higher prices now in 
exchange for a modicum of price stabil- 
ity in the future. Unwelcome as the auto 
price increases may be to new-car shop- 
pers, they amounted to considerably less 
than what some of the automakers had 
sought. 

Dunlop apparently thought that the 
time was ripe for the move because the 
Big Three have just wrapped up new 
three-year pacts with the United Auto 
Workers that only marginally exceeded 
the Administration’s guideline for wage 
hikes. These settlements may ease the 
spiraling labor costs that have contribut- 
ed to rising car prices in the past. More- 
over, Dunlop got from Ford and GM, the 


ASSEMBLING MUSTANG I! CARS AT FORD PLANT IN MICHIGAN 
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The motorist who plann / ; 
ey by trading a fuel-gulping full-sized car 
for a more economical compact got some 
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"IRGROWN TRACKS AT STATION IN BROCKTON, MASS. 
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tle evidence, though, to suggest that the 
line would be a moneymaker. If it is 
not, the Government will end up sole 
owner—at a cost of several billion dol- 
lars in debt that it would have to Iepay 
on top of about $1 billion in cash it will 
fork out to get the corporation rolling. 
The proposal is freighted with Yule- 
tide gifts for just about everyone con- 
nected with the railroads. For labor 
there is a provision that an estimated 
20,000 nonexecutive employees of the 
seven existing lines who are not given 
Jobs in the new system will nonetheless 
continue to receive salaries of up to $30,- 
000 a year until age 65. In some instanc- 
es old hands will go on drawing pay- 
checks even if they find work elsewhere. 
Communities served by little-used 
routes that may be cut out will get $400 
million in grants to help them buy tracks 
and equipment and keep them in Op- 
eration under regional rail authorities 


KEN KOBRE 


three-quarters funded by the Govern- 
ment. Complains Charles Van Horn, a 
Washington representative for the Ches- 
sie System, a profitable Northeast line: 
“It’s a Christmas tree.” 

A number of expenses remain open- 
ended. Payments to displaced employees 
are budgeted at $250 million, but De- 
partment of Transportation analysts fig- 
ure that they could end up double that. 
An unlimited-compensation provision 
could inspire creditors who felt that they 
were being bought off too cheaply to 
make extravagant claims for payment. 
Department analysts worry that this 
provision could cost the Government 
billions. Penn Central alone claims its 
properties are worth $14 billion. 

No Veto. The bill is endorsed by or- 
ganized labor, many shippers who use 
the railroads, and most railroad exec- 
utives. Transportation Secretary Claude 
S. Brinegar has denounced it as 


pensation and federal support 
creditors. But even thoi 


cism is shared by the President, Brine- 
E. Ak 


gar predicts that there will be no WhiteN 
House veto. 

When Nixon signed a lavish $407 
million appropriation for Amtrak only 
last month, he asserted that strength- 
ening the nation's rail system was nec- 
essary, to cope with the energy short- 
age. And a Transportation Department 
study for the White House indicates that 
any abrupt halt in rail service by the 
bankrupt carriers would boost the na- 
tional unemployment rate by 3% and j 
lower the gross national product by 2.796 [ 
within two months. That seems an ex- | 
travagant prediction, but the Adminis- | 
tration is hardly likely to risk any de- | 
railment of the economy on top of 
Watergate and the energy crisis. 


STOCK MARKET 


The Energy Chill 


One of the hoariest of all Wall Street 
adages is that the stock market can stand 
almost anything except uncertainty. As 
investors try to evaluate what the en- 
ergy crisis is likely to do to the econ- 
omy, they can now see nothing but un- 
certainty—and sure enough, the market 
cannot stand it. A nearly perpendicular 
drop in prices has sheared a staggering 
$100 billion off the value of exchange- 
listed shares in the past six weeks and 
plunged Wall Street into its blackest 
gloom in two decades. In brokerage of- 
fices, the talk is all of margin calls, pos- 
sible failure of some big investment 
houses and actual or potential unem- 
ployment for analysts and brokers. 

The depth of the pessimism is not al- 
ways apparent; the drop has been in- 
terrupted by some spectacular, though 
short rallies. One volcanic surge that 
carried over into early last week lifted 
the Dow Jones industrial average 60-odd 
points in three days. One reason: heavy 
selling has depressed prices of two-thirds 
of the stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange to ten times earnings 
or less, and investors now and then move 
in herds to pick up bargains that by past 
standards seem remarkable. But so far v 
every such rally has quickly run. into a 
wall of selling by investors seizing the 
first opportunity to get out and cut 
losses, and the recent one was. 

ception; the Dow sank at 
despite a Friday bo 
815.65, down 22.40: 


earnings of major companies. A bout the 
only stocks they can recommend are 
those of a handful of firms that stand to 
benefit from the energy crisis: coal com- 
panies, some railroads, makers of min- 
ing and drilling gear and firms that de- 
sign or make equipment for power 
stations and refineries. 

Brokers are further unnerved by the 
suddenness of the plunge. As recently 
as late October, the market had man- 
aged to look sound; hot analysts were 
being wooed by hefty salary offers, and 
small investors, long absent from the 
market, were starting to nibble again. 
Now many of the analysts are worried 
once more about their jobs. No fewer 
than 22 member firms of the N.Y SE. are 
on the Big Board's “early warning" list, 
meaning that they have been advised 
that their capital position has deterio- 
rated dangerously and that they had bet- 
ter do something about the situation 
—and fast. Thousands of small investors 
have returned from off-season vacations 
to find telegrams informing them that 
their margin accounts have been sold 
out. Margin calls by two big Wall Street 
houses have multiplied tenfold since the 
second week in November. Other inves- 
tors have taken what money they had 
left and fled—many, apparently, to the 
safety of bank accounts. As the stock 
market nosedived, U.S. mutual savings 
banks took in $275 million in Novem- 
ber, their first inflow of funds after five 
straight months of net withdrawals. 


SCANDALS 


Minding Small Business 

- TomKleppe, head of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, does not fit the 
cautious mold of the Washington bu- 
reaucrat. A self-made North Dakota 
business success (Glass Wax), he keeps 
a pair of six guns mounted on an office 
wall, wears electric blue shirts with daz- 
zling horseshoe cuff links, speaks bluntly 
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ANXIOUS BROKERS HUDDLING ON FLOOR OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
Volcanic rallies keep running into a wall of selling. 


—and is now taking some perhaps in- 
evitable lumps. Kleppe’s most recent 
troubles began when he went to Con- 
gress to ask foran expansion of SBA lend- 
ing authority from $4.3 billion to $6.6 
bilion. He ran into a barrage of alle- 
gations that suggested an embarrassing 
range of SBA malfeasance, from polit- 
ical exploitation of the agency to brib- 
ery and kickbacks. 

Much testimony before the House 
Subcommittee on Small Business was 
heard in closed session; one subject 
probed was a Senate Watergate Com- 
mittee report that William Marumoto, 
an official of the Committee to Re-Elect 
the President, arranged placement of 
$1,483,000 in SBA grants in order to in- 
fluence Mexican-American votes for 
Nixon's re-election. Publicly, the sub- 
committee revealed that Thomas 
Regan, head of the SBA office in Rich- 
mond, approved a loan to a local en- 
trepreneur, Joseph C. Palumbo. Eleven 
days earlier, Regan, 44, had married Pa- 
Jumbo's sister. Subcommittee Member 
Henry Gonzalez, a Texas Democrat, 
says that congressional investigators are 
looking into a series of leads that point 
to possible kickbacks from borrowers, 
loans made to borrowers in bankruptcy, 
and loans made before completion of 
credit or criminal-record checks. One 
committee source guesses that in Rich- 
mond alone the SBA is stuck with more 
than $4 million in bad debts. 

Kleppe blasted back that the Con- 
gressmen were indulging in *McCarthy- 
ism,” and he can indeed point to some 
real accomplishments by the agency. 
Under his tenure, the SBA has encour- 
aged local lenders to make high-risk 
loans backed by a 90% federal guaran- 
tee; four times as many such loans were 
made during the last fiscal year as in 
1972. Most have been worthy and high- 
ly visible loans to grateful small busi- 
nessmen who constitute no minor po- 
litical constituency. Mindful of such 
factors, the House subcommittee last 
week decided after all to recommend 
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CULVER PICTURES 


epic trash and a dogged replica Of histo- 
ry. He plies the big-state genre, hoping 
his readers will be thinking of, say, Ha- 
waii or Giant. They probably won't. Coo- Ar 
ley's stagehands bang history back and 
forth: "Santa Ana is a fool. No man of ~~ 
reason cap talk to him." Canned narra- 
live alternates with archaic sex scenes: 
“Now in this strange bed this voracious 
man-hungry woman had twice drained 
him with her insatiable demands.” 
Cooley’s book isan Avon paperback 
original, which started this fall with a 
first printing of 500,000, and is into a sec- 
ond printing now. The customers would 
get much more absorbing reading about 
California if they bought Kevin Starr's 
book instead. It is better history, for one 
thing—a long historical essay reflecting 
on the meaning of the California expe- 
rience. The Burr senior tutor at Har- 
vard's Eliot House, Starr writes an oc- 
casionally musty prose that smells of the 
stacks. Still, he draws upon a wealth of 
material, and his research is lively. The 
best and worst of America wound up in 
California—drifters, merchants; philos- 
ophers and killers. As a kind of cultural 
terminal, with a nature that is both par- 
adisal and preternaturally nasty, the 
state became a complicated, slightly fan- 
tastic projection of America itself. 

Sierra Gothic. The mountaineer- 
geologist Clarence King found in the Si- 
erras elaborate analogies to the Gothic 
—an organic interchange between 
nature and art. On the other hand, a 
group of Americans spent five days in 
1853 cutting down a 3,000-year-old se- 
quoia, 302 ft. high and 96 ft. in circum- 
ference. They polished the stump into a 
dance floor and hollowed out the fallen 
trunk to make a bowling alley. The sa- 
cred and profane commingled, usually 
at the expense of the sacred. 

Starr’s book is rich with the biog- 
raphies of Californians and their fates. 
One chapter is devoted to the Harvard 
philosopher Josiah Royce, a Californian 
who believed that the state’s very pro- 
vinciality might be its salvation. Starr 
describes Jack London’s Jast California 
years, which dissolved in a sad and gran- 
diose alcoholic dream. The 19th centu- 
ry San Francisco bohemians are pre- 
sented too, along with missionaries, 
businessmen, Stanford Alumnus Her- 
bert Hoover and Botanist Luther Bur- 
bank. Starr recounts as well the state’s 
brawling racism, which sometimes 
brings to mind D.H. Lawrence’s formu- 
la: “The essential American soul is hard, 
isolate, Stoic and a killer.” f 

Starr’s California history ends in 
1915. Cooley, on the other hand, collars 
the reader right on the cutting edge of 
the present: he begins his book with the 
latest member of the Lewis dynasty by 
marriage, Rancher Howdy Goodwin, 
sharing a platform with Ronald Rea- 
gan. Howdy is thinking of running for 
Governor himself. a Lance Morrow 
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WILL ROGERS AT WORK 


Oklahoma Kidder 


WILL ROGERS, THE MAN AND HIS TIMES 
by RICHARD M. KETCHUM 
415 pages. American Heritage. $12.95. 


“I never met a man I didn’t like.” is 
his best-remembered saying. He meant 
it, lived by it and, in the sense that it is in- 
scribed on his tombstone, died with it. 
Yet it offers a curiously one-dimension- 
al view of the cowboy-performer-colum- 
nist-humorist-philosopher who in his 
day was probably the most beloved man 
in the world. 
Similarly, this biography is wonder- 
fully illustrated—with a-helping hand 
from Will Rogers, who from boyhood 
on was addicted to getting himself in 
front of cameras. Author Ketchum had 
at his disposal just about every known 
fact about his subject. Yet his book is | 
short on analysis of the motivations of S 
a man who, despite his easygoing rep- 
utation, was highly complicated and 
often contradictory. 
Will Rogers dramatized himself as 
a poor-born “Injun cowboy.” But his fa- 
ther, Clement Vann Rogers, was actu- 
ally a prosperous rancher-politician 
from the Cooweescoowee country in the 
Oklahoma territory. (Clem Rogers was 
one-eighth Cherokee; Will's mother, 
Mary American Rogers, was one-quar- 
ter) Will never knew want. Far from 
being a home-grown, home-kept prod- 
uct, he was shipped off to numerous mt 
boarding schools (although he and for. 9 
mal education never quite got along) — 
In 1902, when he was 23, he embarked 
on a lifelong career as a wo ; 
Rogers really seems to 
little about money, but he rarely mi 
a chance to seek more of it. Whi 
tle in person, his humi 
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tine. A memorable set of photo- 
CM Gee a formidable lady—the 
prototype of a battle-ax dowager In a 
Groucho Marx movie—gushing Over 
Will as he is about to speak in San An- 
tonio at a barbecue for the Old Trail 
Drivers Association. Her smile fages as 
Will gets up and says: “You old trail 
drivers ... did all right. You'd start out 
down here with nothing. and after steal- 
ing our cattle ... you'd. wind up in Ab- 
ilene with 20.000 head or more. 

He had always been a slick hand 
with a rope, and he drifted into show 
business in South Africa, billed as “the 
Cherokee Kid—the man who can lasso 
the tail off a blowfly" for Texas Jack's 
traveling Wild West show. He worked 
unceasingly at perfecting his skills and 
soon achieved top billing in U.S. vaude- 
ville, moved on to a star's role offering 
rope tricks and a wry monologue in Flor- 
enz Ziegfeld's Follies. Later the super- 
puritanical Rogers quit the cast of Eu- 
gene O'Neill's Ah! Wilderness because 
a fan thought it was a dirty play. 

By the time of his death, he was 
the nation’s No. 1 motion-picture box- 
office attraction. (When he died, he 
was succeeded by Shirley Temple.) Fair- 
ly early, Rogers had developed a form 
of patter to go with his roping act: 
“Swinging a rope is all right —when 
your neck ain't in it. Then it’s hell." 
Later he learned that comments about 
the events of the day brought enthu- 
siastic response: “A joke don't have to 
be near as funny if it’s up to date.” 
This conclusion led him to write a week- 
ly column in the New York Times, 
which does not ordinarily lend itself to 
country humor. He also became the 
most popular after-dinner speaker in 
history and was a friend to (and critic 
of) the great and the supposedly great 
throughout the world. 

From the day in the summer of 1915 
when he took his first airplane ride, Will 
Rogers wasa flying fanatic. He flew with 


WILL SAYING: 


Every time there is a big conference 
they always have a war to go with it. 
If he [Warren G. Harding] had a 
weakness, it was in trusting his 
friends, and the man that don't do 
that, then there is something the mat- 
ter with him. 


On account of us being a democracy 
Tun by the people, we are the 
on in the world that has to 


cause contributions are wi 
where it is today. 


and Charles Lindbergh. He died with 
Wiley Post, a one-eyed fellow Oklaho- 
man who had twice broken the round- 
the-world speed record. On Aug. 15, 
1935. the two were in Alaska on the first 
leg of a journey to, of all places, Siberia. 
They crashed taking off in a nose-heavy 
plane from a small, landlocked water- 
way known as the Walakpa Lagoon. 
The bodies were found by Eskimos, and 
a world went into mourning. Why? Be- 
cause the years from World War I to 
the Great Depression were times for 
tears. Will Rogers often diluted them 
with laughter. His contemporary jokes 
have not worn perfectly, but they have 
worn well—and, as the sampling below 
suggests, some are surprisingly timely 40 
years on. u Champ Clark 


The Wizardry of Boz 


THE CHARLES DICKENS ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Compiled by MICHAEL and MOLLIE 
HARDWICK 

531 pages. Scribner's. $15. 


Christmas is a time when people 
reach for their Dickens, in their minds 
if not on their bookshelves. The prevail- 
ing sentiments of the season, after all, 
stem as much from Dickens’ Scrooge 
and Bob Cratchit as from the Christian 
church or Macy's. Thus this compen- 
dium of material by and about England's 
greatest popular novelist is timely. Not 
too timely, though, for it is no glossy 
candy box of a book. Unillustrated and 
unpretentious, its value will endure 
many Christmases. : 

The Hardwicks, an English hus- 
band-wife writing team, have gone 
against the usual practice of scholars and 
compilers: they have included “only the 
sort of information that we can imag- 
ine being of use or entertainment to 
someone.” The book contains sketches 
of Dickens’ family, friends and associ- 
ates; a topography of his writings and 
life; and plot summaries of all his works. 

More entertaining is a lengthy chart 
showing what was happening in the oth- 
er, dreary world while Dickens was 
working on his livelier one. While he 
wrote Bleak House in 1852, for exam- 
ple, the Duke of Wellington was dying 
and Wells Fargo & Co. was being found- 
ed in the U.S. There is also a listing of 
virtually every character Dickens cre- 
ated (more than 2,000, if you are count- 
ing), down to the likes of Dick, Tim Lin- 
kinwater’s blind blackbird in Nicholas 
Nickleby. Dickens’ genius for names 
needs no underscoring, but to see so 
many of them together is to be dazzled 
—and then to be struck again by the 
fact that many are not so much names 
as implied biographies. What else needs 
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New Year Celebration 


LA BONNE ANNÉE 
Direction and 
Screenplay by CLAUDE LELOUCH 


Although Claude Lelouch has made 
more than a dozen movies, he is prob- 
ably still best known for 4 Man and a 
Woman (1966), a flighty piece of soft- 
focus romance that had a marked in- 
fluence on the makers of television com- 
mercials. This new Lelouch film is also 
a wistful, rather melancholy love story, 
but it is more hard-edged and realistic, 
better by several furlongs than 4 Man 


ACTORS LINO VENTURA &... 


= i cupa ur \ 
. . . FRANCOISE FABIAN IN BONNE ANNÉE 
Pride and compromise. 


and a Woman—to which indeed it ap- 
pears to be a kind of reply. 

La Bonne Année (Happy New Year) 
begins with black-and-white footage 
from A Man and a Woman loudly 
mocked by a group of convicts, who are 
being shown the film at Christmastime. 
One of them, Simon (Lino Ventura), re- 
gards the proceedings on screen with 
skepticism that borders on disgust. Soon 
after, Simon is pardoned from his pris- 
on sentence as sort of an official hol- 
iday gift. 

He returns to Paris, wonders wheth- 
er to call Frangoise (Frangoise Fabian), 
who has been waiting for him, and in- 
stead goes to her apartment. He hides 
when he hears someone else coming in 
—another man. Simon sneaks out. Much 
of the rest of the film is a reconstruc- 


tion of how he and Frangoise met and 
fell in love. 

in the flashbacks, Simon plans an 
elaborate scheme to burgle the Riviera 
branch of Van Cleef & Arpels; Fran- 
goise, an antique dealer, thinks him 
a businessman but suspects otherwise. 
Her suspicions, and her attraction to Si- 
mon's unpretentiousness, prove seduc- 
tive. When he is caught in the back room 
of Van Cleefs, Francoise pledges to wait 
for him. It is a familiar enough situa- 
tion, but it is given novelty by Fran- 
goise’s ambition “to live like a man"—to 
enjoy the freedoms generally granted 
only to the male sex. What gives La 
Bonne Année much of its real grace and 
melancholy charm is Simon's struggle 
to grasp this and, when he returns from 
prison, to accept Frangoise's explana- 
tion for the presence of another man and 
of other men in the past: "It was my 
way of waiting—of staying alive." 

Lelouch forsakes the giddy senti- 
mentality of A Man and a Woman for 
a relationship that is full of pride, in- 
jury and human compromise. Ventura 
and the ravishing Mme. Fabian bring 
dignity and depth to their roles, and Le- 
louch allows them the time and the lat- 
titude to develop their characterizations. 
The movie ends, memorably, on a close- 
up of Simon’s face as he struggles to un- 
derstand Frangoise's insistence on her 
-own needs and identity. Lelouch never 
furnishes more than a hint about wheth- 
erSimon will ever understand, much less 
accept this. But he, Ventura and Fabi- 
an have succeeded nicely in making it 
all matter. a Jay Cocks 


Tragedy Trivialized 


EXECUTIVE ACTION 
Directed by DAVID MILLER 
Screenplay by DALTON TRUMBO 


Much of this film is fiction, accord- 
ing to the credits; but much, too, is fact. 
Which is which never becomes clear. 
This state of affairs might matter less in 
an ordinary thriller than it does here, in 
a melodrama concerning the assassina- 
tion of John Kennedy. The film makers 
state in a disclaimer that they do not 
maintain that a conspiracy to assassi- 
nate the President did actually exist. 
They want only to suggest how such a 
conspiracy “might have happened.” 

Tt happens, in Executive Action, like 
a low-grade, seedy shoot-'em-up. Dalton 
Trumboss script is based on a story writ- 
ten in part by Mark Lane, the lawyer 
and assassination-conspiracy buff. Real 
names of persons and places are used 
except where they would be most cru- 
cial. The conspirators—Burt Lancaster, 
Robert Ryan, Will Geer and John A 
derson among them—are assigned | 
tional names, but only the rues 
tities. Ryan, the force behind | 
is wealthy; Lancaster ap 5 
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LANCASTER & RYAN IN ACTION 

Open wounds. ; 
maverick intelligence operative; Geer, 
an elderly man who has oil interests. 
Such sketchiness satisfies the require- 
ments of neither history nor drama. 

If this were a film about another as- 
sassination—say, a plot to kill the board 
chairman ofa large corporation—the te- 
dium of Miller’s direction, the dry rot 
of Trumbo’s writing, would quickly do 
it in. Instead, the movie is kept going 
by the baleful novelty of being about 
Kennedy. Whatever factual points the 
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movie might have made are inextricably 
mixed up in trappings that would have 
seemed awkward even in a creaky TV 
series like Foreign Intrigue. The exis- 
tence of a double for Oswald is not made 
even dramatically credible; yet the mov- 
ie and the assassination theory it im- 
plies depend crucially on that. 

If the film makers hoped to reopen 
or revitalize the investigation of the as- 
sassination, there is nothing here to do 
it. The movie is so clumsy it may ac- 
complish exactly the opposite: it may 
discredit all the theorists who have 
raised some pertinent and puzzling 
points and make them look like dab- 
blers in unlikely melodrama. The movie 
trivializes national tragedy and leeches 
offstill-painful wounds. aj.C. 


Saturday Night Special 


THE LAUGHING POLICEMAN 
Directed by STUART ROSENBERG 
Screenplay by THOMAS RICKMAN 


The Orson Welles Memorial Prize 
for the most self-conscious camera work 
of 1973 is hereby presented to Stuart Ro- 
senberg for The Laughing Policeman. 
The award is made for the work as a 
whole, which, in order to accommodate 
the director’s self-indulgences, is at least 
a half-hour longer than good narrative 
sense dictates; and for one shot in par- 
ticular, in which, having used every silly 
setup imaginable, Rosenberg finally re- 


How much does your pocket stretch? 


It wouldn't have to stretch much, financially and physically, if you've 


got the ELECTRO 35 MC in mind (or in your pocket!). It’s the micro- 
compact macro-performance precision 35mm camera for the traveller, 
extremely simple to use and fully automatic. Here's the run-down on 
this computerized wonder: electronic shutter controlled by IC brain to 
give infinite speeds from 4 to 1/500th second; zone focusing and exposure 
symbols; pin-sharp Yashinon-DX f2.8 40mm lens, color perfect; flexible 
circuit board (something has to be flexible to pack all that electronic 
stuff into such a small space!). But these are just a few of its good 
points. It’s got its own flash system which utilizes the automatic ex- 
posure set-up, and a whole host of big camera features. It's the BIG 


LITTLE camera for your pocket! 
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Their future is in our hands. 
How we deal with the crisis 
conditions on our shrinking 
planet will determine the quality 
of our children’s tomorrows. 

We at Sumitomo are fully 
aware of our responsibility to 
the youth of the world. All the 
members of the Sumitomo 
Group, which is composed of 
companies engaged in almost all 
basic businesses and industries, 
seek to do something more than 
earn a profit in our international 
relationships with many 
countries. 


Sumitomo Coal Mining Co., Ltd. 
The Sumitomo Warehouse Co., Ltd. 
Sumitomo Electric Industries, Ltd. 
The Sumitomo Marine & Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Sumitomo Realty & Development Co., Ltd. 
Sumitomo Cement Co., Ltd. 

Sumitomo Light Metal Industries, Ltd. 
Sumitomo Bakelite Co., Ltd. 


Because if we don’t at the 
same time take steps to develop 
real and lasting friendships with 
our partners and friends in 
growing countries, everyone 
will be the loser. 

On the other hand, if we 
genuinely share our profits with 
the emerging countries in 
Africa, Latin America and Asia, 
we will all be the beneficiaries. 

Especially our children. 


> THE SUMITOMO GROUP 


P.O. Box 130, Osaka, Japan 


Sumitomo Atomic Energy Industries, Ltd. 
© Nippon Sheet Glass Co., Ltd. 

NEC Nippon Electric Company, Ltd. 
<=> Meidensha Electric Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
$ Anritsu Electric Co., Ltd. 

A Tokai Rubber Industries, Ltd. 
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We've made over 95 million 
black and white tv sets 


That’s our record since 1946. It makes usthe world's largest 
TV's. | 

cturer of monochrome | 
ae sets are a lot more complicated, of course. If only because | 
they have about three times more parts. But here, too, Philips lead a | 

| field - the result of our hard won experience and 30 years of ] 


hensive CTVresearch. | 
| e lodge that’s also built into all our colour TV cameras, | 


| monitors and transmitters in use throughout the world. 


To bring youa better colour picture | 
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Man of the- Year (Contd.) 


Sir / Although I admire tremendously ev- 
ery man and'woman connected with uncov- 
ering the Watergate scandal, I woyld have 
to say that Senator Lowell P. Weicker 
stands out in the crowd. He is so truthful 
and unafraid of criticism. Therefore, I here- 
by nominate him-TiME's Man of the Year. 

BLANCHE L. PARKER 

New York City 


Sir / Man of the Year? President Richard 
M. Nixon! The most courageous President 
the U.S. has ever had. A man whose coun- 
try comes first. A man who has not been in- 
timidated by the irresponsible news media. 
A great man, the greatest President. 

M.C. GORDON 

Washington, D.C. 


Sir / I would like to nominate a man who 
had the decency to refuse an award that he 
felt he did not deserve. The award was the 
Nobel Peace Prize, and my nomination is 
Le Duc Tho. 

RONALD GRAY 

Greenville, Texas 


Sir / I nominate the incomparable evange- 
list, Billy Graham. 

MARK WATSON 

Virginia Beach, Va. 


Sir/I would like to nominate Australia's 
Prime Minister Gough Whitlam as Man of 
the Year. He is not mixed up with the likes 
of Watergate, does not mind other nations' 
business, and just spent 1973 giving a lot of 
people Down Under hope for the future. 

RICHARD J. MACEY 

Sydney 


Sir / I nominate Prime Minister Ali Bhutto 
of Pakistan as Man of the Year, for restor- 
ing confidence in a badly hit nation. 

SHARIQ IQBAL 

Hartford, Conn. 


Sir / Alistair Cooke: he’s kept our other eye 
on the grandeur and glory. 

MRS. K.L. DREYER 

York, Pa. 


Sir / Isn't it preposterous that TIME, which 
purports to keep abreast of the modern 
world, continues to annually select a Man of 
the Year? May I nominate the American 
Woman, who has unceasingly fought for 
her civil rights, for the next Man of the 
Year. 

ROBERT WILLONER 

Vancouver 


Sir / Jacques Cousteau, a beautiful human 
being. 

MILDRED G. RADANOVICH 

Los Angeles 


Truckers' Blackmail? 


Sir/ The truckers demonstrations [Dec. 
17] are base blackmail. Dozens of profes- 
sional groups and thousands of industrial 
workers have had their income cut off en- 
tirely, instead of just reduced, as a result of 
the energy cr unch, Most have clenched their 
teeth, pulled in their belts, put on sweaters, 
and are working a little harder. 
HORATIO NEWHALL JR. 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Sir / Three years ago young people blocked 
a few highways to demonstrate their feel- 
ings about a war. They got gassed, gagged, 
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beaten up and locked up—and the highways 
reopened. Today a group of truck drivers 
block a few highways to demonstrate their 
financial woes. They win governmental con- 
cessions—and maybe the highway reopens. 
WILLIAM SHAKAL 
Pocomoke City. Md. 


Sir / The display of the Ohio state troopers 
moving on the trucks reminded me of films 
showing Hitler's storm troopers. Truckers 
are fighting for their very existence. 

RUTH M. GILBERT 

Tucson, Ariz 


5 v4 
Nixon's Tdxes 


Sir / Nixon is going to let Congress decide 
if he should pay additional back taxes [Dec. 
17]. Why not prosecute him as I would be 
prosecuted? The way I see it, if Congress 
lets him get by with this, they might just as 
well go home. 

MRS. ROY S. KIRBY 

Grantsville, W. Va. 


Sir / Please do not let Mr. Nixon give us 
San Clemente! 

We cannot afford it. 

MAY BRADLEY 

Castro Valley, Calif. 


Slap Flap 


Sir / Regarding your article "The Great 
Slap Flap" [Dec. 3]: I am disgusted and 
angered by the press and its apparent per- 
sonal feud with President Nixon. What gall 
TIME has to say that the White House at- 
tempt to use this story to discredit press crit- 
icism seems heavyhanded to most newsmen 
(meaning, in my opinion, TIME newsmen 
also). 

It seems to me a clear case of the press 
syndrome in this country, which is never to 
admit it is wrong or to apologize, and in 
this case it seems to me that the press mem- 
bers involved feel it is a question of whose 
word the people will accept—theirs or the 
President's—no matter what the truth of the 
situation is. 

JOANNE B. WEST 

Albuquerque 


Sir / m so glad Nixon did not kiss that 
baby he was holding. It would have been re- 
ported that he bit the kid. 

ISABEL CONNOR 

Long Beach, Calif. 


Fig Leaf and Vest 


Sir / I wonder what the Supreme Court's at- 
tire will be for pleading their case before 
their final court [Dec. 10]. A conservative 
fig leaf, with vest if possible? At what cost 
do we purchase wisdom and receive such 
trivia? 

JON HAMAN 

Grand Canyon, Ariz. 


Sir / Despite my personal aversion to dress 
codes, a uniform dress code for attorneys 
appearing before the Supreme Court might 
well be in order, in the interest of justice 
—especially in the case of such an attrac- 
tive attorney as Jill Volner. Ancient Jewish 
traditions were particularly sensitive to the 
possibility and dangers of partiality in ju- 
ridical proceedings. Thus Rabbi Ishmael 
said, “I before a judge two men appear for 
udgment, one rich and another poor, the 
judge should say to the rich man, ‘Either 
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dress in the same manner 
or clothe him as you 
R. Shofetim V,6). 

If justice is to be 
attorneys should dress 
blue jeans?)  . 

ROY BOWEN WARD 

Chairman 

Department of Relig; 

Miami Universite 

Oxford, Ohio 
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Sir / Yes, I definitely thir k TY | 
men" wearing long black dresses gna 
0 


ject to a woman appearin 
wearing a pantsuit. 5 8 before thej 


It makes perfect sense. 
MILDRED KAVANAUGH 
Yakima, Wash. 


No Miracle for the Sickness 


Sir / Asan American busi y 
lived and worked in the U.K. fon ond 
three years, I found your cover article "B 
ain Slips Again" [Nov. 26] shallow ; "i 
penetration and misleading, if not dow! 
right demeaning in its conclusions Basé 
on my own sample of friends, neighbors a D 
associates in business and government la ( 
convinced that the British are concert L 
about what is happening, and I do not he 
British businessmen habitually speak ti 
their country in the past tense. TD 
JAMES D. STOCKER jj 
Chairman and Managing Director | 
Bowater-Scott Corp. Ltd. 
London 


Carrying the Torch E 


i 1 | 
Sir / Holland has virtually no influence NIS 
world politics, but again she is the one wht 
carries the torch with the small flame. PASO 

. 


if the electric lights go out our world wi 


a " 
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not be left in total darkness. 
NURITH NEMET 
Bne Brak, Israel 


Streakers' Olympics 


Sir / Your short piece on the streaking fa 
the practice of prancing nude in poli qr 
[Dec. 10] outraged me. You gave the im 
ression that Southern California has agai 
tom something new and different. EO 
be known that streakers have plagued tli 
campus police at the University of Not 
Dame for the past decade. Last year, in OU 
first year of coeducation, some elements 9 
the student body even sponsored a Streaj 
ers’ Olympics. This place may be betti 
known for its other sports, but streakers 0k 
serve exposure too. ] 
JOHN E. CAREY 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Sir / I wish to express a deep-seated sco 
for the recent devotees of the sport Y 
streaking who find it necessary to per on 
their art in “cool” Southern : 
While I was a student at Carleton s 
Northfield, Minn., proper streakers, M 
found at large only during the Tons 
January and February, and um i 
the temperature ranged between Vi yg 
—30°F. Actually the term strea 
its meaning from the fact that unle: M 
peared as a streak against the JandscaP. 
Minnesota winter was triump a 
streaker became statue. 

RICHARD A. HULL III 

Portland, Me. 
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sind The International Man. Citizen of a world- 
ziyide community of ideas and economic action. He is the 
"m “international reader of TIME. 

vd He is well educated, his interests know 

no boundaries. Most likely he is in business, at the top of 
ais his profession. He likes to live well and can afford to do 
So. Overwhelmingly,the international reader of TIMEis 


acitizen of the country he lives in, not an American. 
To reach him, more than 1500 advertisers 


: shave bought space in TIME's international editions, 
“worth some $31.2 million. 
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Remember the 
first time you saw - 
your name in print? i 


me  Thereit was: woodyconnor 
Woody ConnorWOODYCONNOR, 
bold and strong and so big the 
whole world could see it. 

Actually the whole world couldnt see it. But 
everybody that made any difference could. 
Your father could. Your teacher could. The kids 
you beat could. And they all did. 

That was the day you learned the power of 
print. The strength, the impact of the printed 
word. Impact that grew when you ripped it out, 
and showed it around. Impact that lasted, as it 
yellowed on the bulletin board in your room. 

Impact so great that you just couldnt imag- 
ine anything greater. 

Until, years later, you saw your picture on a 
printed page... 

Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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Winners of the 50-yard 
sack race were: 6-7 years 
old, Robert Saxon; 8-9 
years old, Woody Connor; 
10-11 years... 


If its worth a second glance, it should be in magazines. 
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ple while the Frenchman made his documentary. 

Working for TIME also placed an unusual bur- 
den on one of Rowan’s colleagues in the Hong 
Kong bureau, David Aikman. After completing 
an interview with Moslem rebels in the southern 
Philippines, Aikman was paddling down a creek 
when an entire rebel village—men, women and 
children with assorted weapons—hailed him from 
the shore. “They said they were fighting for se- 
cession from the Philippines," he reports, “but 
they had a novel alternative to independence: 
they wanted to be taken over by the U.S. and 
imagined that I had been granted Kissingeresque 
powers to rearrange national sovereignties on the 
map of Asia." Aikman posed with the villagers 
for a high school-type photo and exited grace- 
fully. In Uganda, Nairobi Bureau Chief Lee 
Griggs momentarily forgot his manners when 
President Idi (“Big Daddy") Amin Dada admired 
his necktie. “I should have remembered,” con- 
fesses Griggs, “that when a Moslem admires 
something of yours, you give it to him.” Good-na- 
turedly, Big Daddy, a former heavyweight box- 
ing champ of Uganda, punched Griggs in the 


chest. Griggs. incidentally, did not give Big Daddy the necktie. 


MER s 94 Correspondents round the world can readily testify, 1973 
cain | e year with many challenges. But in the course of pur- 
SONT Ha or the magazine, correspondents had some offbeat ad- 
Pekin ong Kong Bureau Chief Roy Rowan, for instance, was in 
T S € cover a reception given by the Chinese for visiting Ethio- 
whe ee last February. Rowan was jogging early one morning 
pit ear T4 man leaned out of a taxicab and frantically ordered 
OS top. The man was a French television cameraman who had 
Peki ssigned to record the first signs of the American presence in 
e ing but was having trouble locating Americans. “Finally, I saw a 
orelgner running in the freezing cold wearing a blue sweatsuit with 
red and white stripes," the cameraman explained. “I figured it had 
to bé a crazy American." For the next hour, Rowan ran in circles 
between the Gate of Heavenly Peace and the Great Hall of the Peo- 


“AIKMAN WITH FRIENDS 


DAVID AIKMAN 


- 


That was nothing compared with the existential dilemma of the 
New York bureau's Richard Ostling when he found himself trying 


to interview the followers of Swami Satchidananda during one of 
their *silent retreats" at Yogaville East in Connecticut. Possibly the 
most metaphysical experience of 1973 belongs to Boston Bureau Chief 
Sandra Burton, who was sent through Mexico's Sonora Desert one 
night in search of the Yaqui medicine man Don Juan for TIME's Car- E 
los Castaneda cover story (March 5). At one point, she recalls, she E. 
and Photographer Eddie Adams pulled their car off a deserted road 
for an “atmosphere” shot of a cactus silhouetted against the desert 
moon. Suddenly, a man appeared out of nowhere, asked for a cig- 
arette and then vanished again into the night. The question still in Bur- 


ton's mind: Was he or wasn't he? 
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SCENE OF EXPLOSION THAT KILLED SPANISH PRESIDENT CARRERO BLANCO IN FRONT OF MADRID'S SAN FRANCISCO DE BORJA CHURCH 


SPAIN 


Murder of the Alter Ego 


81, immediately called the Cabinet into 
emergency session to consider counter- 
measures and appoint an interim Pres- 


A man of precise habits, Admiral Luis 
Carrero Blanco had followed an almost 
unvarying schedule long before his in- 
t auguration last June as Spain’s Presi- 
v dent and Prime Minister. Every morn- 
| ing about 9, his Dodge Dart would park 
in front of Madrid's San Francisco de 
Borja Church, only-300 yds. from his 
home, and Carrero Blanco, 70, would 
enter the church for Mass. Approxi- 
mately 45 minutes later, he would leave 
for his office in the Paseo de la Castel- 
lana. In the seething Spain.of 1973 such 
predictability is not always a virtue. 
Carrero Blanco last week fell victim to 
a bomb carefully timed to his departure 
from Mass. He was the first head of gov- 
ernment in Western Europe to be killed 
since 1934, when Austria’s Engelbert 
Dollfuss was shot in Vienna. 
5 Carrero Blanco’s assassins con- 
—— structed an elaborate scheme. Posing as 
_ sculptors, two men rented a basement 
oom near San Francisco de Borja eight 
yeeks ago and tunneled toa place where 
ident's car passed every morn- 
en Carrero Blanco drove by the 
M SS, the assassins detonated 
xplosive charge, possibly an 
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ident, Torcuato Fernandez-Miranda, 
the head of Spain's only legal party, 
the National Movement. Although the 
country remained calm, some arrests 
were reported, and police patrolled 
neighborhoods they suspected of harbor- 
ing dissidents. 

Carrero Blanco's assassination came 
as a severe shock to Franco, who for 
years had counted on him as his right- 
hand man. The Generalissimo had ex- 
pected the dour admiral to keep Spain 
on a rightward course when he himself 
died and to make certain that his suc- 
cessor as chief of state, Prince Juan Car- 
los, did not fall prey to liberal ideas. But 
Carrero Blanco’s rigid orthodoxy had 
made the possibility of violence as pre- 
dictable as his timetable. 

Ten Leftists. After 34 years of rule 
by El Caudillo (the leader), Spain is rife 
with discontent and disaffection. In the 
past year Franco’s regime has been as- 
saulted by dissident priests, workers, stu- 
dents and members of the Basque mi- 
nority. Only minutes after the assassi- 
nation, in fact, a trial was scheduled to 
begin in Madrid of ten leftists who were 
accused of fomenting strikes. — ' 

Perhaps the most feared of all the 
dissenting groups is the ETA (Basque Na- 
ion and Freedom), a dedicated clan of 
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April, the Basques had been silent. Ea if ar 
lier this month, however, they burst inte: n 
action again, invading an exclusi pna 
yacht club near Bilbao. While gunmel or: s 
forced 100 diners to lie on the floor, oti E 
er Basques set fire to the building, a sy po oc 
bol of a moneyed, privileged class fa 
vored by the Franco regime. Other mort liti 
minor incidents, like the blowing up d pont 
cars, occurred in the following days, a pa. 
there were reports—probably unfound 
ed—that the Basques were receiving ad 
vice and training from the Irish Reput, 
lican Army. Political observers believed 
that the ETA was responsible for Caf 
rero Blanco's death; no other group. they as 
said. had the ability to execute such aps and 
intricate plot. intera 
But there are other enemies of t we 
Franco regime. Working-class afe pe 
throughout Spain have become increas on 
ingly restive in recent months, and ani] Kd b 
flation rate of as much as 15% a ye 
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strike to demand better 
ditions and shorter hours. 
7,150 Asturias miners were 
go down in the mines. o 

Even the Roman Catholic 
long a bulwark of the government 
begun to show discontent. 
month six priests who had 
ed for various political offe 


agreed to end a 16-day hunger 
n Prison after their 
Franco: 


Before longs 
refusing $ 


urci 


st, felt called upon to note th 
Bat the Guardia Civil had discit 
[ eight dynamite cartridges and “a 
I. of subversive literature” at a con- 
Sawallaro. —— 
3i comparison with the other groups 
fronting the increasingly harried 
faco, the academic community 
fned relatively tame. Police, how- 
i clashed with students on at least 
=’ occasions during the past year at 
"d University, and the authorities 
4 fied on a running battle with some 
ffessors: “Į got into trouble merely for 
Y fling tO teach some comparative law, 
"Rer is, tO compare the philosophical 
x i ndations of the Spanish system with 
xe of other countries,” said an em- 
Int socialist lawyer who was fired 
Ín Madrid University. “The fact that 
.oncluded in favor of the Spanish 
ilem apparently did not convince the 
ihorities. " 
Total Loyalty. To all of the protest, 
lero Blanco had only one answer: 
either ignore it altogether or break it 
yh force. “Politics for me consists of 
Li loyalty to Æl Caudillo,” he proudly 
claimed. "My loyalty to his person 
Ili to his work is total, without a shad- 
Wofany personal conditions or a trace 
mental reservation." When he took 
lir the reins of day-to-day government 
ent. Ear —Fr imse i 
i, months ago—Franco himself retains 
wurst intimate authority—Carrero Blanco 
exclusively replaced those officials he 
sunmet ht were liberal, or even slightly for- 
loor, otl looking, with ironclad conserva- 
& 4symes “Carrero Blanco never had an 
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4 


less Minal idea in his life," said one Span- 
amine politician last week, “unless one de- 
a m as original the decision to be the 


unfoundWestioning strong right arm of Gen- 
: d | Franco." 
Carrero Blanco's path was clearly on 
: believ jolision course with the new reality 
for Caan industrialized, modernized Spain. 
oup, they" as police searched for his assas- 
> such a? and the country braced itself for a 
Heclear that from militant rightists, it 


ies of tlf clear that the aging Franco had only 
is areal’ Choices—to liberalize his regime or 
> increase the threat of having his country 
and animked by more violence. 
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OPENING SESSION OF GENEVA PEACE TALKS, WITH EMPTY SYRIAN SEATS IN FOREGROUND 


Beginning the Search for Peace 


After four wars and 25 years of hostil- 
ity, Israel and its Arab neighbors gath- 
ered in Geneva last week to search to- 
gether for a path to peace. It was the 
first time foreign ministers of the war- 
ring countries had ever sat down face 
to face—and they promptly got into a 
squabble that delayed for 45 minutes the 
opening of their conference at the Unit- 
ed Nations’ Palais des Nations. The 
problem was the seating arrangements. 
Israel had expected the positioning of 
the six participants to be alphabetical, 
which meant that its logical place would 
be between Egypt and Jordan. Instead, 
after seven tables were drawn up in a cir- 
cle in the muraled Council Chamber of 
the palace, Israel found itself seated be- 
tween Secretary-General Kurt Wald- 
heim and the empty seats reserved for 
the boycotting Syrians. Perhaps symbol- 
ically, however, the controversy was 
quickly settled by putting the Russian 
delegation next to Israel. That picayune 
beginning to the historic conference 
solved, the meeting proceeded smoothly 
to opening speeches that for the most 
part eloquently expressed the world’s 
hope for peace. 
USS. Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer quoted an Arabic expression 
— “Jlli fat mat” (the past is dead)—and 
recommended that negotiators be guid- 
ed by it during the days of difficult bar- 
gaining ahead. Said Kissinger: “The 
great tragedies of history occur not when 
right confronts wrong, but when two 
rights face each other. We are chal- 
lenged by emotions so deeply felt that 
the tragic march from cataclysm to cat- 
aclysm sometimes seems preordained. 


Yet our presence here today is a sym- 
bol of rejection of this fatalistic view”. 

In their speeches during the initial 
two-day meeting, the hostile neighbors 
for the most part swallowed their bit- 
terness and demonstrated an equal zeal 
for Kissinger’s call to “overcome old 
myths with new hope.” One reason for 
the rhetorical moderation was that there 
was a dreadful prospect staring at the 
conferees. If they failed to achieve peace, 
as Egypt’s Foreign Minister Ismail Fah- 
my pointed out, “the chances of repeat- 
ing such a historical gathering will be 
very remote indeed.” 

Kissinger, in the week leading to Ge- 
neva, continued a whirlwind Middle 
East search for conciliation that left 
even his Arab hosts breathless. From 
conferences in Cairo with President An- 
war Sadat, Kissinger flew on to Saudi 
Arabia for his second meeting in five 
weeks with King Feisal on the question 
of Arab oil for the U.S. From there his 
blue and white jet flew on to Damascus 
for the first visit in two decades of a 
US. Secretary of State to Syria. Kissin- 
ger had a cordial meeting with Presi- 
dent Hafez Assad, but their conversa- 
tions ended in a diplomatic impasse. 
Assad refused to join Jordan and Egypt 
in a united front of Arab combatants at 
the talks until Israel promised to return 
occupied land. 

Middle Sinai. In Israel, Kissinger 
passed on to Premier Golda Meir the” 
assertion by Assad that the Israeli 
P.O.W.s held by Syria (estimated in Jes 
rusalem as 102 men) were being well” 
treated. The Israelis were reassured b) 
Kissinger that the U.S. will not force 
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fs to relinquish captured territory. 
Kissinger did, however, get across the 
messdge that ét would be helpful if they 
were willing to negottate the point. Is- 
rael also understood that it has veto 
power over any other delegations to be 
seated at the conference table. T.hws the 
Israelis can oppose recognition of a sep- 
arate Palestinian delegation led by 
Fedayeen Leader Yasser Arafat, unless 
it is part of the Jordanian contingent. 
The Israelis object to Arafat because 
they accuse him of guiding terrorists like 
those who carried out last week's attack 
in Rome (see following story). 

Despite Kissingers reassurances, 
the Israelis seemed doubtful that the Ge- 
neva meeting would accomplish any- 
thing substantive. They indicated that 
they were willing to pull back their forc- 
es from both banks of the Suez to the 
Mitla and Gidi passes in middle Sinai. 
In return, as Transportation Minister 
Shimon Peres said, ^We want some 


PAN AMERICAN'S FLIGHT 110 AN HOUR AFTERIT WAS ATTACKED BY ARAB TERRORISTS AT ROME AIRPORT 
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guarantee that territorial concessions 
will bring about policy changes.” One 
change that Israel will demand is full 
recognition by the Arabs. Israelis and 
the Arabs both are convinced, however, 
that a full peace agreement cannot be 
reached until the emotional issues of Je- 
rusalem and the status of the Palestin- 
ians are settled. That is not likely to 
occur soon. Thus pessimistic Israeli ne- 
gotiators anticipate that after disengage- 
ment is achieved the Middle East will 
return to a shaky state of “no war, no 
peace,” with the armies in the Sinai out 
of range of one another but with noth- 
ing else resolved. 

Egypt has an optimistic view of com- 
ing events. TIME Correspondent Wilton 
Wynn was told by Cairo officials that 
Sadat expects major agreements to come 
out of the talks. The Egyptians say they 
are willing to have demilitarized zones 
set up in the Sinai with buffers manned 
by U.N. forces between the opposing ar- 


Death in Rome Aboard Flight 110 


In the departure lounge of Rome’s Le- 
onardo da Vinci Airport, Robert Suit, 
60, travel editor of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, was waiting with friends to 
board a plane for New York when 
they saw a commotion farther down 
the concourse. “Must be some movie 
star,’ one of them remarked. After 
some nuns hurried past them, another 
quipped, “No, maybe it’s the Pope.” 
“Then some girls ran by,” Suit recalled, 
; “and they were yelling, ‘It’s a bomb, a 
-____bomb—everybody out" We saw the 
bank slam down its window and heard 

"some pops, which sounded like fire- 
crackers. That's when we said, ‘My God, 
it must be serious? " ' 

In fact, what the hundreds of un- 
suspecting travelers heard was the sound 
of gunfire. The fusillade signaled the 
start of a guerrilla attack'in Rome last 
week that turned into the bloodiest ram- 
page in the surreal five-year history of 
Arab skyjack terrorism, Before it ended 
30 hours later—in the sand beyond a 
runway of the airport in Kuwait—31 
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people had been killed in Rome and one 
more in Athens. 

The terrorists, who later identified 
themselves as Palestinian guerrillas, first 
struck at the Rome airport's security 
checkpoint during the early afternoon 
rush hour. “I was heading toward the se- 
curity check, and up front I saw a tall, 
well-dressed young man," a British stew- 
ardess recalled. “As he approached the 
guards, he put his hand in his pocket 
and took out a pistol" Instantly, his 
companions— perhaps as many as seven 
—opened their overnight bags, took out 
submachine guns and began to spray 
gunfire in every direction. 

Too Late. The gunmen then ran out 
onto the flight field. One group of the ter- 
rorists headed toward Pan American’s 
Flight 110, which was preparing to de- 
part for Beirut and Teheran with 59 pas- 
sengers and ten crew members on board. 
At the first sign of trouble, Captain An- 
drew Erbeck told the passengers to 
crouch on the floor. Before he could or- 
der the 707’s doors closed, a clean-shav- 
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mies. Egypt also is prepared lo gi 
ra 
anal on, Nt Ts 


rael full use of the Suez C 
dredged and reopened. The p ce iti 
also made a remarkable but y 8YPtian 
tiated claim that the U.S. had o obstan 
ted itself to the defense of Isra E mj 
the October war. Said a high E duri B 
official: “As to security, the Isra- uai 
ready have a guarantee. Kissin elis aj 
made us understand that, if oU hay 
had started to cross the frontier me | 
rael, the US. would have used ae Is 
stop us. It seems to me that’s end to 
guarantee for Israel, and frankly f A 
all right with us." thar 
Arriving in Geneva last week fy 
conference, Egyptian Foreign Mint i 
Ismail Fahmy expressed the nae 
many of the conferees when he said tha / 
“the world rightly expects the confer 
ence will not lose time in producing ta [UN 
gible results." He was certainly righi f 
how much of the hope will be realize 
and how soon remained to be seen. | 
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ATTACK ON LUFTHANSA JET 
A mad odyssey began. 


en young man in a white sweale 
the foot of the steps, a canister M eni 
stretched hand. "They're com n d 
grenades!” First Officer Robert f here; 
shouted. “Get the people out 9 


first grenade. “I got hit by t 


sion,” he said later, “and I inaug 
aren't. I dead? Then I rea ee 


some sort of incendiary ~~ 
rime, DECEMBER 
LJ os 


 Tealized 
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[iROR-STRICKEN PAN AM STEWARDESS 
yas too late. 


" was pouring out of the canister." 
hin seconds, there were more flash- 
is two phosphorus grenades went off. 
kide the forward section. Two other 
faces were thrown into the rear; sud- 
ly the entire plane was filled with 
ing black smoke. 
(Stewardess. Lari Hamel was 
locked to the floor in the first-class 
lle and four or five bodies fell on top 
ler; she managed to crawl to a wing 
land escape. In the rear of the plane, 
b passenger saw a guerrilla appear, 
n in hand, and stop passengers from 
faping out the rear ramp. 
į It was a miracle that so many peo- 
did get out," said First Officer Da- 
n: “The whole thing took no more 
in 90 seconds." Added Flight Engi- 
IrPfrang: “I flew C-123sin Viet Nam, 
fI ve never experienced anything that 
Ppened so fast or in which you were 
helpless.”* 
Grisly Bluff. Somehow, 40 passen- 
Band crewmen managed to escape, 
Ely through emergency exits over 
Wings. Many suffered burns, includ- 
One passenger who died later. But 
More were trapped inside, including 
fleven passengers in the first-class 


[8 to Saudi Arabia for Christmas, 
ter ran $ Mrs. Bonnie Erbeck, wife of the 
in his UF S captain, who often accompanied 
ning Wi usband on his trips. 
rt Davisq Tom the Pan Am plane, the ter- 
of here?! ran down the tarmac to a West 
] man Lufthansa 737 jet that had al- 
h Pie) been commandeered by the sec- 
Sroup of guerrillas. On board, be- 
the pilot and three other Lufthansa 
" members, were ten hostages who 
en rounded up in the terminal 
SUtside on the tarmac. An Italian 
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z Customs guard had resisted the terror- 
* Ists and been shot dead outside the Luft- 


hansa jet. At 1:32 p.m., only 41 minutes 
after the first shot had been fired, the 
plane took off with the crew, hostages 
and five guerrillas aboard; other terror- 
ists may have stayed behind. 

The terrorists first flew to Greece to 
demand the release of two Palestinians 
who were in prison there awaiting trial 
for their role in an attack at the Athens 
airport last August in which four peo- 
ple had been killed. As soon as the 737 
landed at Athens, the skyjackers an- 
nounced to Greek authorities that they 
had already murdered four of their hos- 
tages. Unless their demands were met, 
they said, they would take off again and 
crash the plane into the heart of Ath- 
ens. They had actually murdered one 
hostage and wounded another, but the 
rest of their boast turned out to be a gris- 
ly bluff: they harmed none of the oth- 
ers, and had no intention of killing them- 
selves. After 16 hours on the ground in 
Athens, the plane took off again. 

Both Lebanon and Cyprus refused 
to allow the jetliner to land, and the ter- 
rorists finally ordered it to put down at 
Damascus. Syrian Air Force Command- 
er Major General Naji Jamil tried to 
talk the skyjackers into releasing their 
hostages "for humanitarian reasons and 
for the sake of Arab patriotism." When 
the guerrillas refused, the Syrians refu- 
eled the plane, provided food and treat- 
edan injured terrorist for a head wound. 

A little more than three hours later, 
the “mad odyssey," as one Arab com- 
mentator described it, ended in the Per- 
sian Gulf emirate of Kuwait. Again air- 
port authorities refused landing permis- 
sion. Under threat from the terrorists, 
Captain Joe Kroese brought in his plane 
anyway on a secondary runway. After 
an hour of haggling between the terror- 
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TWO OF THE FIVE TERRORISTS SURRENDERING IN KUWAIT AFTER RELEASING HOSTAGES, 
This time Kuwait may find it impolitic to be so generous. 
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^ 
ists and Kuwaiti officials over condition 
of surrender, the twelve hostages and: 
crewmen quietly walked down the.ramp, 
followed a short time later by their cap- 
tors. “We are Palestinian Arabs, not 
criminals," declared one of them. “The 
criminals are the ones who bomb Pal- 
estinfan refugee camps in Lebanon." 

Dirty Action. Whatever faction of 
Black September or other Palestinian 
extremist group had committed the 
atrocities at Rome and Athens, it could 
hardly have anticipated the wave of 
shock and anger that erupted from Arab 
capitals. Even leaders of the major 
Palestinian. commando organizations 
chimed in; one branded the killings a 
"dirty action." Many leaders were dis- 
tressed that the attack damaged the 
image of the Arabs at a time when their 
cause was gaining international sympa- 
thy. As Cairo's influential Al-Ahram 
noted, it was difficult "to imagine any 
benefit from an operation that makes 
the people of Europe feel that they, not 
the Israeli aggressor, have to bear the 
consequences of injustices suffered by 
the Palestinians." 

In the past Kuwait, like other Arab 
states, has been reluctant to punish Pal- 
estinian guerrillas. This time Kuwait 
may find it impolitic to be so generous. 
When the Moroccan government, which 
lost four high officials in the Rome mas- 
sacre, asked the Kuwaitis to treat the 
prisoners "without pity or mercy," the 
Kuwait government promised to inflict 
"severe punishment." By week's end it 
announced that it might be willing to 
turn the murderers over to the Palestine 
Liberation Organization for "trial" 
—thereby letting Kuwait off the hook. 
But if the angry mood of moderate guer- 
rillas was any indication, the terrorists 
may be in for more than they expected 
from their fellow commandos. 


fours VIET NAM 


Assessing a Murderous Cea 


Almost a year has passed since the Par- 
is agreement brought an end to the U.S. 
fighting role in South Viet Nam? and 
last week the chief architects of the ac- 
cord met again to review the current 
state of their handiwork. Taking time 
off from his frantic efforts to find peace 
in the Middle East, U.S. Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger stopped by in 
Paris to confer with his partner in this 
years Nobel Peace Prize, North Viet- 
namese Politburo Member Le Duc 
Tho.* Later, a U.S. spokesman said that 
the 44-hour meeting at the Hotel Ma- 
jestic had been *good-humored" and 
that the two men had agreed to keep 
the “channel of communication" be- 
tween them open. The paucity of detail 
was doubtless a reflection of the fact that 
the cease-fire in South Viet Nam is not 
working according to plan. 

The latest serious violation involved 
U.S. Captain Richard Rees, 32, leader 
of a team searching for American dead 
around a village twelve miles southwest 
of Saigon. When Rees jumped from his 
helicopter on landing, a volley of B-40 
rockets and machine-gun fire suddenly 
ripped into one of the team's three craft, 
setting it afire. Rees raised his hands in 
surrender, but he was promptly shot 
dead by the Viet Cong. a 


*Tho, however, turned down the prize while Kis- 
singer accepted it in absentia, 


CAPTAIN RICHARD REES 
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se-Fire 


The U.S. delegation to the Joint Mil- 
itary Commission was properly out- 
raged. In the most bitter denunciation 
of the Communist side since the cease- 
fire, the chief U.S. delegate, Colonel Wil- 
liam Tombaught, flung Rees' blood- 
stained jacket onto the conference table 
at the next JMC meeting. "The treach- 
ery of your act lays bare your utter dis- 
regard for human life," he told the Com- 
munist delegates and then stormed out 
of the meeting. A day later, the Viet 
Cong coolly disclaimed responsibility 
for Rees’ death, insisting that they had 
never agreed to his search mission. 

South Viet Nam's chief complaint 
is that cease-fire violations are contin- 
uing at the rate of as many as 150 a 
day. The Saigon command charges that 
11,724 South Vietnamese soldiers and 
1,991 civilians have been killed since the 
cease-fire, but claims that South Viet- 
namese forces have responded by kill- 
ing 41,825 North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong troops. 

The Communists, on the other hand, 
claim that the major political provisions 
of the agreement have not been carried 
out. The essential problem is that the 
Saigon government does not recognize 
what the agreement accepted in prin- 
ciple: that two" distinct political enti- 
ties exist in South Viet Nam. As a re- 
sult, the delineation of territory—into 
Saigon-controlled and Viet Cong-con- 


- trolled areas—has never taken place. 


Nor has South Vietnamese President 
Nguyen Van Thieu agreed to a political 
process that would lead to the establish- 
ment of a National Council of National 
Reconciliation and Concord, as called 
for by the agreement, and pave the way 
for national elections in which the Viet 
Cong could participate. 

In Touch. Faced with such an im- 
passe, Kissinger and Tho could do little 
in their meeting last week but reaffirm 
their support of the Paris agreement and 
promise to keep in touch. “No amount 
of official hand wringing on the Ave- 
nue Kléber," remarked a Western dip- 
lomat in Saigon, “can affect Hanoi’s at- 
tempt to hold and aggrandize, and 
Saigon's attempt to prove that that hold 
doesn't exist." 

The big question is what the North 
Vietnamese really have in mind. They 
now have at least 170,000 troops in 
South Viet Nam—about 35,000 more 
than at the time of the cease-fire—as 
well as 600 tanks and tracked vehicles. 
But most U.S. observers in Saigon doubt 
that-a major offensive is in the offing 
—at least not now. The Communists are 
still busy strengthening their position in 
the South and in the border areas near 


Laos and Cambodia. Further, in the cur- ' 


„Tent mood of détente, they might have 
trouble getting the enthusiastic support 
of China and the Soviet Union for a re- 
newal of hostilities at the present time. 
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ANTHONY BARBER 


BRITAIN 


Muddling Through 


_ The British government last week get t 
invoked additional emergency measuregistate 
to deal with what Prime Minister Edlive N 
ward Heath called the "gravest crisi 
since World War IL" Burdened by fug 
shortages, widespread labor strife ant 
an unprecedented trade deficit expecte h 
to reach $3.5 billion this year, Chan € 
cellor of the Exchequer Anthony Ba 
ber announced a $3 billion slash in gowthe n 
ernment spending. It was the largesighar 
budget slash in British history and sigght, a 
naled the end of Heath’s go-go plan fülthe ^ 
economic prosperity. 2 
The biggest deduction will co 
.from the capital spending of natiomgharr 
alized industries ($600 million). Thfiolt b 
other major cuts include roads anft cris 
transport ($490 million), defense ($9* Muc 
million), health services ($277 millioriners | 
and education ($240 million). The ne¥y wor 
budget clearly spelled the end of Heath 
hoped for 3.5% economic growth ner 
year; at best there will be no growth. Béir fa 
yond that, Barber unveiled restrictioffid in 
on installment buying of everythimy mc 
from refrigerators to automobiles. Cofsban 
sumers now will be required to pay ong 
third down and the rest within ^g big 
months. Barber also imposed additions of p 
taxes on rental properties and ordere 
Britons earning Over $17,500 1 ] 
surtax amounting to about a 1% 
in taxes. ed 
Critics complained that the un The 
sures hardly met the dimensions 0 i tlegre 
crisis as sketched by Heath ony TK 
week before. At that time he i di 
a three-day work week throughe veal a 
country, starting the first of Bd p A 
the measure could lead to mass! pot js 
` employment. He also ordere casu da 
cuts of up to 4096, including Es 10: 
like halting television shows 1 the b 
p.m. After Barber announce dvised hill 
get cuts, the London Times à wal 
to find another job. “What n° 
pP pert? 
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uas a budget which did only half 

Eoo" said the Times. “That un- 

unately is the budget we have been 

» Like the opposition Labor Par- 
which had advocated strict infla- 
i ary measures. food subsidies and 
Hy and mortgage controls, the news- 

1 : denounced the budget cuts as 
Mf je too late. 

; ncreasingly, Britons began to ques- 
NP. " whether there really Was a severe 
Ii —or if Heath might be playing 

he kind of brinkmanship with recal- 
[ant unions. In his budget message, 
per followed Heaths lead and 
ped blame for most of the country's 
es on the miners who are demanding 
«Eso, increase in minimum wages. As- 
Bl shingly, he barely mentioned any of 
M ains other problems or ways to deal 
h them, like the country’s monumen- 
trade deficit or its out-of-control in- 
tion rate (10% this year). 
Even some conservative members of 
[ath’s own party were critical. De- 
ired Geoffrey Stewart-Smith, a Tory 
Íp: “This bonehead government has 

liven the union moderates into the mil- 
lint camp. It now will cost much more 
ast wee get the miners back to work." Un- 
measurdistated David Crouch, also a Conser- 
ister Edlive M.P.: “I don't believe that this 
'est crisis 
d by fug 
strife an 
expecte 


WA 
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confrontation 
desirable.” 

Crouch, like a growing number of 

other observers, fears that the Prime 
Minister’s militant attitude could touch 
off class strife in Britain’s stratified so- 
ciety. Britons have generally sympa- 
thized with the miners’ plight, but there 
is growing resentment against them over 
the coal shortage that they have caused 
by their month-long work slowdown. 
.. Letter Bombs. Joe Gormley, pres- 
ident of the National Union of Mine- 
workers, said in an interview with TIME 
Correspondent William McWhirter last 
week: “The working man is becoming 
more and more aware that he is not get- 
ting his just share of the wealth he’s pro- 
ducing. I think that's bound to happen 
in a country that has become better and 
better educated. -Are we being so 
demanding?" 

It is possible, of course, that Heath 
may have politics as well as economics 
on his mind: he could be maneuvering 
to back the miners down by exagger- 
ating their role in the crisis; at the 
same time he could be trying to boost 
his public support by avoiding unpop- 
ular measures like an across-the-board 
raise in income taxes. Thus if the min- 
ers fail to come to terms, Heath still 


[with the miners] is 


dhe Angry Nottingham Miners 


ony Ba 

sh in gowithe neatly kept frame houses of Not- 
ie larg gham, one room only is bright at 
ight, and the Christmas trees standing 
]the windows are unlit. Still, no one 
ere complains about the fuel shortage, 
it was in the coal fields of Not- 


* Much of the country blames the 
7 millioniners for the dimmed lights and three- 
y work week. Some shops and busi- 
Nes in the Midlands are even threat- 
ng to refuse service to the miners and 
Deir families. The miners, however, are 
oid in their fight. *We're not stupid 
y more," says Marie Noton, whose 
band has been in the pits for 23 years. 
€ see where a few people are mak- 
big profits and we're tired of it. A 
of people are getting a lot of money 
ause they have a lot of money. We've 
P bamboozled as long as we've been 
nin the pits." 


a 
The general feeling is that the work 
legrading—and that the pay should 
€ up for it. Base pay for journey- 
t miners now is $92 a week, about 


measu : 
after d Our knees, and shovel on our knees 
j the dàn entire shift in a space 2 ft. 9 in. 


: if : 
pc If aie have to relieve ourselves, we 
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do it right on the spot. It's dark when 
we go down into the pits, and it's dark 
when we come out. Thats why we 
should be at least equally paid with the 
best in this country." A colleague adds: 
*Wherever you go down there, it's dust 
—you can't breathe for the dust—and 
you're walking most of the time up to 
your knees in water." 

Each of the 30 pits around Not- 
tingham has its own club, cricket fields 
and schools. After they finish for the 
day, the miners usually stand around 
the bar at their own pubs. Though the 
refusal to work overtime has cost the 
miners $25 to $37.50 a week, they seem 
ready to stick it out. "We're a close- 
knit community," says Terry McGuire, 
a huge Scot who has been in the mines 
since World War II. "If somebody did 
need some assistance, he wouldn't ask 
the government. We'll take care of our 
own." ; 
Edward Heath's Conservative gov- 
ernment is disliked by the miners. Says 
Joe Wheelan, an officer at the National 
Union of Mineworkers in Mansfield, a 
mining town near Nottingham: “Heath 
has love and a kiss on the cheek for the 
oil sheiks, but he has a slap in the face 
for the British miner." Adds a miner's 
wife: “Brother Heath’s making it seem 
that if the miners lift their ban, then pet- 
rol rationing will be unnecessary. I just 
can't believe that. We're being used as 
scapegoats. The only thing he hasn't 
blamed us for is the Arab-Israeli war." 
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a 
has one last option: he could call nely 
elections and seek a vote of confidence: 

Meanwhile, Britons were muddling 
through as usual. Office" workers com- 
batted lowered thermostats by taking 
extra sweaters to work. Some homeown- 
ers and shopkeepers did their bit to con- 
servé energy by substituting candles for 
electric lights. Bishop William Milne in- 
stalled a “dial a prayer" service in 
Worcester for people worried about the 
national emergency. 

As if the economic crisis were not 
enough, London was hit last week by a 
new series of letter and car bombings. 
The first incident occurred when Brig- 
adier Michael O'Cock, 54, an aide-de- 
camp to Queen Elizabeth, opened a par- 
cel at his London home and had part of 
his thumb blown off. Next day a bomb 
planted in a car near Westminster ex- 
ploded shortly before 9 a.m., injuring 54 
people. Police attributed the bombings 
to an apparent last-ditch effort by the 
Provisional wing of the Irish Republican 
Army to sabotage installation Jan. 1 of. 
Northern Ireland’s new coalition gov- 
ernment of moderate Protestants and 
Catholics. 
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DEFIANT COAL MINER 


Though the miners cannot be 
blamed for the war, it could not have 
come at a better time to help their cause. 
Not only has the oil shortage made coal 
an almost precious commodity, but the 
example of rising oil prices is one the 
miners feel they can use. If the Arabs 
can get more money, why then cannot 
the British mineworkers? "If coal is 
needed to this degree," says Terry Mc- 
Guire, “then it’s just the law of neces- 
sity, of supply and demand. We wanta .— 
reasonable living wage, and we can hold 
out forever. The government does 
alize it, but this is another country. 
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CHILE 


The Price of Order 
TIME Correspondent Charles Eisen- 


|! drath was in Santiago during the Sep- 


tember coup that overthrew the Marxist 
government of Salvador Allende Gossens; 
last week he returned to see what chang- 
es had been made by the new military 
Junta. His report: 


Signs of change begin at Santiago's 
Pudahuel airport. There are taxis now. 
In the chaotic days before the coup, just 
getting to town took a feat of near leg- 
erdemain, since cab drivers, like many 
other businessmen, were on strike 
against Allende’s plans to nationalize 
many sectors of the economy, including 
transportation. Another obvious change: 
the multicolored graffiti that turned the 
walls of Santiago’s buildings into check- 
ered political billboards have been 
whitewashed by junta order. 

In bars where journalists, politicians 
and diplomats used to meet and chat, 
the leftist hangers-on and exiles are 
gone. Most of them have been expelled 
from the country, are under arrest or 
are languishing in embassies and “safe 
havens” to avoid prison. 

The most promising change has tak- 
en place in Chile’s economy, which 
Allende left a shambles. After the coup, 
General Gustavo Leigh Buzman, chief 
of the air force and a junta member, pre- 
scribed a spartan program of “work, 
work, work.” It has helped. The copper 
industry, which accounts for 80% of 
Chile's foreign earnings, had been na- 
tionalized, poorly managed, and so riven 
with strikes that production plummeted. 
But under the junta copper production 
rose to 61,000 tons during October, com- 
pared with a monthly average of under 
50,000 tons during Allende's last months 
in office. With food prices up by 300%, 
the farmers are again tilling their land. 
Increased crops will reduce by nearly 
$100 million the need for the huge food 
imports (some $700 million) ordered by 
Allende. 

Harsh Decrees. Two weeks ago, 
the government announced that 115 
companies that had been nationalized 
by Allende would be returned to their 
former owners. The junta also said it 
was willing to discuss compensation for 
the U.S. copper mines, with assets of 
$500 to $700 million, that were taken 


' over by Allende. All this has raised the 


government's stock in the eyes of for- 
eign investors. American banks have of- 
fered Chile short-term loans of $150 mil- 
lion. Canadian, British and German 
banks are negotiating similar arrange- 
ments. By contrast, practically no for- 
eign credit was available to Allende dur- 
ing his last month. i bai 
— The bright signs are counterbal- 
ced by hagn decrees. The removal 


snde’s su ion of many con- 
m z vu 


der the junta, the cost of ji ¥ 
jumped 120%. Bread is up 350 
ing oil 400%, gasoline 700% Ma. 
Chileans are going hungry, 
There is still a depressin jJ 
fear in Chile. Armed troops PAM off! 
tiago’s streets, and gunfire is free Sand! 
heard at night. Most observers ell 
lieve that the death toll is aroy r 
not 675 as the junta claims. Exe e000 a 
continue, though indiscrimi E 


z ae and the 
junta indicates that the earliest it "i 1 
i 


allow elections would be in two years 
Meanwhile, Santiago's Proving; 
military boss has issued “Bando 28/9 
der 28), forbidding “elections of a Afric 
kind in union, guild, political Studer els. ] 
à ; n 

or any other kind of group." Vacanciedsuese 
will be filled by the military. The draheir st 
conian measure led one Santiagoan idnters 
wonder wryly whether the order applied 
“to the local football club too." The conf 
stitution was recently amended so tha 
Chileans who criticize the governmen 
while traveling abroad will automatica] 
ly lose their citizenship. 
Santiago’s raucous night life haj 
been snuffed out by an 11 p.m.-5:30a.m| 
curfew. Restaurants other than those ij 
tourist hotels no longer serve dinneje-—— 
"Bando 28" bans all gatherings durinj ` 
curfew hours, thus thwarting attempt 
by fun lovers to get around the curfew% 
by holding their parties from dark tgobin 
dawn. Y 
Despite all this, Chileans, if they had Ls 

the choice, would probably ‘reluctantly ^" ^ 
vote for the junta as the lesser of evil$.bito 
Though the junta is hardly popular, į 
does have the country running again 
Chileans chafe under its totalitarian re 
strictions, but they also remember thi 
chaos and strife of Allende's regime. Fol 
the moment Chile's citizens appear con 
tent to get back to work and the rhyt 
of an orderly society. But with their long 
democratic tradition, they are not lik@ineray 
ly to tolerate junta rule indefinitely. fks ar 
" der < 
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AFRICA 


The Persistent Empire — um 


At the end of its 28th session P | city 
week, the U.N. General AssemUd, its 


peoples of its three African tero ia 
— Guinea-Bissau, Angola and Mi ml 
bique. A month earlier the A 
had formally recognized the i 
ernment of Guinea-Bissau bY 
(with 30 abstentions). Both a 
purely academic, since the ae 
are still firmly in control in allt s 
ritories. But they called tten 
they were intended to d 

Mees 


domains of Europe's last—and 
- Hage. stubborn—colonial power. 
r Cook E poorest country in Western Eu- 
Pj portugal can ill afford the baubles 
| empire. Yet it is currently spending 
Of een 35% and 40% of its meager na- 
n nal budget to fight the African insur- 
fcjes. During the past five years, it 
id 200 4 spent no less than $1.5 billion on Af- 
eculio Tan development. As à result of this 
> kilina inglorious effort, concludes TIME Cor- 
al thon jpondent Lee Griggs after a visit to 
ing held [tugal's three African "states," Lis- 
al. Porn can probably hold on there as long 
and thalit is prepared to pay the heavy price. 
it mi hi The situation 1s in stalemate: the 
years, lerrillas are not strong enough to drive 
rovincialli the Portuguese, but the Portuguese 
28” (Or! even though they have 160,000 troops 
s of any Africa—are not able to subdue the 
, Studenfdels. In all three territories, the Por- 
acanciegguese control the cities and towns. 
The draheir strategy is to hold the population 
agoan tqnters and strategic agricultural and 
T applied 
The con 
d so thal 
vernme 
omatica] 
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r of evil$ bito 
opular, į 
ng again 
tarian rg 
mber thg 
gime. Fok C. 
pear con 
e rhyt 0 
their lon 
: not lik¢ineral areas, maintain important road 
itely. fks and leave the sparsely populated 
ider areas largely to the rebels. à 
The guerrilla position is strongest in 
inea-Bissau (pop. 600,000); they con- 
about one-third of the territory and 
ire *-fifth of the population. Two years 
cn fade they got close enough to the cap- 
sion PA city of Bissau to lob a few rockets 
Asser do its outskirts. They have not been 
resolu" te to do so since. In Angola (pop. 
sents e (00.000), the guerrillas, of three sep- 
d not “ile rebel organizations maintain a 
Ady campaign of harassment, but 
Ir strength is dissipated by bickering 
ng themselves. 
o | In Mozambique (pop. 8,000,000), the 
tes of Frelimo (for Mozambique Lib- 


he 


{tion Front) have tied down 60,000 


400 mi. 


territo. 
j Moz 


1*5. In the past two months three top 
siflimo commanders have defected to 
the À P ortuguese, and this month the co- 

-J'al authorities felt secure enough to 
€400 Frelimo detainees as "reha- 
d." The Portuguese also ordered 
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''uguese troops in the northern prov- - 
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their commanders to avoid a repetition 
of incidents like last year’s Wiriyamu 
massacre, in which Portuguese soldiers 
killed an estimated 60 villagers accused 
of being Frelimo sympathizers. 

Self-Help Projects. At present, half 
of the Portuguese troops on duty in Af- 
rica are recruited from the territories 
themselves, and 40% are black. Special 
groups of yellow-bereted black troops 
are used to “mentalize the masses”—a 
Sort of winning-the-hearts-and-minds 
program carried out by living with vil- 
lagers for long periods, organizing self- 
help projects and pleading the Portu- 
Buese cause. Other units, known as 
flechas (arrows), are made up of rebel de- 
fectors who sometimes patrol in cap- 
tured uniforms and are rewarded with 
cash bounties for every guerrilla or guer- 
rilla weapon they capture. 

Another technique to which the Por- 
tuguese have resorted is the construction 
of aldeamentos—semifortified towns 
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that are reminiscent of South Viet 
Nam’s “strategic hamlets.” There are 
now some 3,500 such settlements in the 
three territories and they hold more than 
2,500,000 people. 

At the same time, the Portuguese 
have been trying to give at least a sem- 
blance of regional autonomy to the col- 
onies, Legislative assemblies were elect- 
ed this year in all three territories, 
resulting in an all-black assembly in 
Guinea-Bissau, a legislature with a non- 
white majority in Mozambique and one 
with a white majority in Angola (where 
the electorate is 80% black). : 

The seat of power, however, will re- 
main in Lisbon, where it has been lo- 
cated for 500 years. As a Portuguese of- 
ficial in the Angolan capital of Luanda 
put it recently, “The issue of indepen- 


dence simply does not arise." Although 
only Angola provides a net profit for the 
mother country (through oil, coffee and 
diamond exports), the Portuguese are 
determined to maintain their presence 


in Africa, however great the cost. 
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EUROPE/COVER STORY 


1973: The Last Year of the Past 


Europe has what we do not have yet, a 
sense of the mysterious and inexorable 
limits of life, in a word, of tragedy. And 
we have what they sorely need: a sense of 
life’s possibilities. 
—American Author James Baldwin 
in Nobody Knows My Name, 1961 


Those “inexorable limits” were only 
too typically apparent last week. Europe 
was on a spree, celebrating not merely 
another holiday season but also the end 
of an era—saying goodbye in /fin-de-si- 
écle fashion, and saying it with a 
vengeance. 

Some aspects of the ritual were both 
bizarre and tragic—the mindless may- 
hem in Rome, the assassination in Spain 
—while the rest of the activity careered 
all the way from the rational toward the 
absurd. In London, shoppers elbowed 
their way through Harrods, Simpson 
and Fortnum & Mason, clamoring for 
appliances, jewelry, paintings and fur- 
niture. “One thing people do not seem 
to be short of here,” said a harassed 
salesman at Harrods, “is money.” In 
Paris, elegant crowds mobbed counters 
at Cartier, Dior and the gilded boites 
on the Faubourg St.-Honoré. “People 
are buying not the medium-priced items, 
such as scarves,” marveled a director of 
Hermes, “but the $400 pocketbooks.” At 
Fauchon, the Gucci of delicatessens, the 
management reckoned that when all the 
figures were in, December sales of páté 
de foie gras might reach a stupefying 14 
metric tons. z 

In Geneva, the venerable watch- 
making firm of Vacheron-Constantine 
reported “a very, very good year, far bet- 
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ter than we expected"—even with price 
tags running as high as $700,000. In Mu- 
nich, Kàfers combination restaurant 
and food store sold its 15,000 assorted 
wursts, fruits, salads and caviars by the 
armload, while Deinhard & Co., West 
Germany's biggest producer of Sek! (the 
German version of champagne), enjoyed 
its greatest cork-popping year in histo- 
ry. "Just because oil is scarce," a 
spokesman smiled, “doesn’t mean Sekt 
is rationed.” 


DER OU 


LIGHTS BLAZE ALL OVER PARIS AS ABOVE 


It is not out of character for 
Europe to wade into a new year 
of grim uncertainty with cham- 
pagne and pdté. "Europeans 
seem to have a sense of doom 
about their postwar well-being," 
reports TIME's Chief European 
Correspondent William Rade- 
maekers, *and they do not con- 
sider economic miracles to be a 
natural part of national destiny. 
Their history has made them 
more suspicious of ‘the System’ 
and more fatalistic about its po- 
tential for failure. Thus the gold 
in mattresses, the numbered 
Swiss bank accounts and the 
drums of gasoline carefully 
stored away in garages and cel- 
lars from Rome to Vienna to 
Rotterdam. The majority of Eu- 
ropeans still remember ration- 
ing Of food, gasoline and clothes 
and an unending series of cou- 
pons when their governments 
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ries of Rome and Milan witho 


llection, Haridwar — 


were under one or 
occupation.” 
There is, in fact, a certai : 

relief that the bubble is aboit en 

—or at least to shrink a bit. The e ursi Japa 
social fabric of Europe has been na ttfjownt 
as strained by the 20-year boom then pss a 
now ending as by the dislocations an Ib the 
two world wars. The automobil i 
turned medieval cities into parking lots” 
Prosperity has brought 11 million papse! 


eign workers and their families into a e 


another army o 5 


pnn 
— 


urban centers, creating sprawling gheti The 
tos and violent outbursts of racismjt® in 
Craftsmen are disappearing in the rusip In tl 
to join the middle class, and universitie d 
have been néarly paralyzed by a masi ting 
sive influx of affluent students. | à T 
Family Walks. Europeans are d ee 
discovering their cities on foot and | y. 
cycle. Taxis, which are still legal on ot TS se 
erwise carless Sundays, report thaj n 
business is down, not up. Strollers 2 Ww Bi 
ger in Brussels’ Grand’ Place. Can S 
children play soccer on main streets, Er " e 
their fathers have revived the onm M 
ditional family walk on Sundays. io ba 
the anarchy-prone Italians seem sh an 
obeying the law and enjoying 


Fiats. td b 
Looking back, as 1973 began WA a 
ern Europe stood at the center 9 7 
currents of change—and' pos 
than at any time since the close 
War IL The European 4 “to Brill 
finally issued membership cards 
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Fas well as Ireland and Denmark, 
* transforming the old Six into a 
“nation colossus. The Atlantic Al- 

pecame more of an economic ri- 
as all three corners of the. non- 
[amunist industrial world—the U.S.. 
;stern. Europe and Japan—found 
P selves riding a simultaneous boom 


Nice 


( was tO end simultaneously too. 
lier Arab oil sent economists scram- 

back to their computers. Revised 
sts suggest even that the industrial 
nomics of the U.S., Western Europe 


ing lots i stretch of nearly uninterrupted eco- 

ion orsinic expansion (see following story). 

Into the 
| 


M ie E 


ing ghet The fast fade of consumer confi- 
- racismpice in the future was already appear- 
the rusi In the stores, where the heady vol- 
iversitieg® Of Christmas shopping suggested a 
y a masq-fling psychology, and in falling auto 
FS, These have led to shorter work- 
s are Tep hours or holiday shutdowns at as- 
t and bipbly lines in West Germany (where 
4] on oth in seven jobs depends on the auto in- 
ort thalilry), Belgium, The Netherlands, 
yllers lin, Britain and even France. The pre- 
Germallled slowdown will take some of the 
reets, adam out of the good life everywhere. 
once tap it will have an especially severe im- 
ys. Eve! on Italy, which had only begun to 
em to bib out of a stubborn four-year reces- 
| the glo) and on Britain, which is locked in 
‘out thelfánother economic crisis. : 
he economic contretemps precip- 
eg|'d by the Arabs was one thing. For 
mof$ Year's other disasters—in the dip- 
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viet Union, learning to deal realistically 
with a new era of nuclear parity, plunged 
more deeply into a wary, exploratory 
détente, one that made obsolescent the 
notion of the "Western world" as it had 
been articulated by an earlier, postwar 
generation. These "new realities," Hen- 
ry Kissinger said in his so far unsuc- 
cessful call for a redefinition of the At- 
lantic Alliance, *have yet to be faced." 

The Inventors. They still have not 
been faced. On the diplomatic level, it 
has been a year of opportunities bun- 
gled. One reason is that the enlarged Eu- 
ropean Community has not worked out 
according tothe early, hopeful expec- 
tations. Originally, it was fashionable to 
assume that Britain's entry would mean 
the end of the long French-German 
deadlock and the emergence of a more 
flexible and creative ruling triangle at 
the center of Europe. The Heath gov- 
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ernment, apparently convinced 
that its first European duty was 
to satisfy the French that Brit- 
ain was no longer the velvet 
glove for the American fist, has 
been careful to come down on 
the side of the Pompidou gov- 
ernment on all the important 1s- 
sues—most notably on Arab oil 
policy. The British marched into 
the Community as if "they in- 
vented it," as France's Jean 
Monnet noted early in the year. 
Before long, though, British en- 
thusiasm faded. 3 
At year's end, European di- 
plomacy is filled with recrimi- 
nations. Although it is scarcely 
comforting to Henry Kissinger, 
the White House's cherished 
Year of Europe is by no means 
the only casualty of Europe's en- 
during tribalism. The ink was 
scarcely dry on the Copenhagen 
summit's French-inspired proc- 


^ 
lamation of a new European identi 
when a round of'old familiar backbit- 
ing began. After the sometimes acrimo- 
nious summit, some West Germans 
sulked about “King Louis Philippe Pom- 
pidou." The embargoed Dutch, who will 
begin rationing gasoline on Jan. 7, are 
sad dnd seething about the British. They 
feel that Whitehall has been all too will- 
ing to sacrifice a long tradition of friend- 
ship in order to prove to the French how 
"European" the British can be. The 
Elysée Palace is concerned—some say 
Obsessed— with “the German problem.” 
French distrust of West German Chan- 
cellor Willy Brandt's Eastern diplomacy 
broke into the open in August, when Ag- 
riculture Minister Jacques Chirac blunt- 
ly accused Bonn of "turning away from 
Europe." 

The Drift. Brandt climaxed his four- 
year effort to restore West Germany's 
relations with the East by welcoming 
Soviet Party Chairman Leonid Brezh- 
nev in Bonn. Brandts Ostpolitik was 
all but completed last month when he 
went to Prague to establish formal dip- 
lomatic relations with Czechoslovakia. 
Brandt in 1974 finally achieved his first 
goal of establishing normal relations 
with all of Bonn's Communist neighbors. 
Yet in concrete terms all that Bonn 
has to show for its East bloc efforts is 
a number of Deutsche Mark-financed 
export deals. 

Neither Brandts: Osrpolitik nor, for 
that matter, the 34-nation Geneva Con- 
ference on Cooperation and Security 
in Europe has brought any improvement 
to East-West relations on the human 
level. East Germany's Walter Ulbricht 
is dead, but his rigid opposition to the 
free flow of people and ideas across 
the cold war frontiers remains in force 
throughout Eastern Europe. In some 
countries, notably Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, ideological vigilance has been 
pointedly re-emphasized. 

As Europe's leaders joust with the 
U.S. and with one another, a tellingly 
broad current of middle class dissatis- 


mme 
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ake is spreading. Inflation, up into 


ouble figures almost everywhere by 
now, remains the chief sore point. But 
“drift” in govérnment and institutions 
is becoming a potent’ issue. It nearly 
pummeled Sweden’s Socialist Prime 
Minister Olof Palme out of office last 
September. In Denmark, it led to& Stun- 
ning display of frustration over rising 
prices and the soaring cost of maintain- 

ing a welfare state. | 
Last month, Danish voters turned 
E out heavily for an obscure right-wing 
party that promised cuts in taxes and 
civil service payrolls. Last week, after 
much worried maneuvering, a group of 
traditional parties managed to form a 
coalition government under a. new 
Prime Minister, middle-roading Poul 

Hartling. 
The Rumblings. In Britain, both 
Tory and Labor leaders are concerned 
about the sudden strength of the Lib- 
eral Party—another indication, like the 
pushing and shoving at gasoline stations. 
that the fabled phlegm of the ordinary 
Briton is fast disappearing. In France, 
union members, shopkeepers and small 
businessmen swarm out on the streets 
cursing the Pompidou government for 
inaction on inflation and other social ills. 
A recent Sofres opinion poll found that 
a startling 69% of the French population 
—up from 63% last month and 41% in 
October— worry that “things are getting 
$ worse.” 

p5 By last week, the French weekly Le 
Point was openly calling for the resig- 
nation of Premier Pierre Messmer, who 
felt obliged to go on nationwide televi- 
sion to rebut charges of complacency. 
Then President Pompidou himself took 
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all’s-well theme that his government 
had been repeating smugly for weeks. 
He conceded that France was “on the 
threshold of a difficult year, without any 
doubt." He scoffed at "absurd strikes 
and laughable marches," and appealed 
for national unity. Like other Europe- 
ans, he warned, the French were about 
to be awakened from "a too beautiful 
dream." : 3 

Many Europeans still remember the 
economic chaos of the 1930s. Thus even 
mild downturns in the recent past have 
— given life to extreme parties offering 
— — fadical (and often violent) solutions. The 


sion of 1966-67 led to the rise of a far- 
right movement. Italy's slump provided 
elbowroom for an assortment of bomb 
rowers on both the neo-Fascist right 
nd the Maoist left. The rumblings in 
andinavian countries, France, 


new round of noisy stir- 
| th e political fringes:. That 
increase if popular wor- 
s (which are still 


many coun 
fears about disappearing 
happens, the likely rever 
call for much more that 
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TIME SYMPOSIUM 


1974: The First Year of the 


The specter of economic decline is haunt- 
ing Western Europe. Even before the 
Arabs unleashed their oil weapon, the Eu- 
ropean governments’ anti-inflationary 
measures, widespread uncertainty about 
the future and political and labor unrest 
in many nations were combining to slow 
the rate of growth. Now that the Arabs 
are cutting oil supplies and raising their 
price, what can Western Europe expect 
in the year ahead? 

Last week TIME brought together in 
Brussels an international group of econ- 
omists, bankers and businessmen to sur- 
vey the prospects. Though they differed 
over many of the problems and the so- 
lutions, the experts did reach broad 
agreement on five fundamental points: 


> “Stagflation” is the best that Eu- 
rope can hope for in 1974—an uncom- 


fortable mixture of stagnating output ac- ~ 
companied by inflation: The cost of © 


living is likely to rise by-1096 or more 
in most countries. 

» Recession is a genuine possibility. 
Whether it becomes.a reality depends 
on the future supply and price of oil, on 
businessmen's and consumers' reactions 
to the energy crisis and on governments' 
fiscal and monetary policies. 

» With or without recession, unem- 
ployment will increase in most coun- 
tries. Redson: slow or zero growth of the 
economy will fail to provide enough new 
jobs for those who leave school and oth- 
ers entering the labor force. . 

» Real personal income will dwin- 


dle as unemployment rises, the cost of. 


living increases and overtime work is re- 
duced or abolished. The decline in in- 
come may be quite small as a national 
average, but will cut painfully deep in re- 
gions that are heavily dependent on in- 
dustries hit hard by the energy crisis 
—for example, cars, steel and rubber. 

» Hard times will almost certainly 
sharpen social and class conflict. A .re- 


` The Cast 


Participating in TIME’s sympo- 
sium on Europe `74: 


FERNAND BAUDHUIN, professor 
emeritus, Catholic University of Lou- 
vain, Belgium. i 

LOUIS CAMU, chairman, Banque de 
Bruxelles. 

JEAN-MARIE CHEVALIER, professor of 
economic science, University of Gre- 
noble, France. 3 : 

.—— 'ACHIM DIEKMANN, managing direc- 
tor, Association of German Automo- 
bile Manufacturers, Frankfurt. - 

JOSEPH GREENWALD, U.S. Ambas- 

-sador to the European Economic 
Community, Brus gs 


ay 


ACHIM DIEKMANN 


cession-could produce political upheaylfe 
als, though the experts declined to spec ; 
ulate beyond suggesting, in the wordi 
of one, that “demagogy could be 


‘growth industry in 1974.” 


Can. Europe avoid a recession? || 
probably can—if governments act wisel 
ly and-.promptly, if the Arabs end un 
certainties over energy supplies and if 


-Europeans. recover their confidence 


West Berlin's Professor Rolf Krengel : 
says: "The psychology is extremely ims KRE 
portant. If people. believe there will b 

a recession, and start cutting their ex) 11% 
penditures so as to increase their savionom 
ings, they will help to bring about thénclus 
very thing they fear." The key lies i ill mo 
West Germany, France and Britain: | | E 

uc 

WEST GERMANY: STAGNATION? armat 
- "Even before the Arab-Israeli war, iprker: 
was clear that growth was faltering. In&ister 
a study prepared in September, Westlomo 
Berlins Institute for Economic Repastru 
search projectéd- growth of only 3% i The 
1974, a halving of the rate this year. Achim 
second forecast, prepared this monthrma 
assumes an energy shortfall of 10%@rts t 


dout 

onth 
; mbei 
ROLF KRENGEL, professor of eco- fa ve 
nomics, German Institute for Eco- E 
nomic: Research, West-Berlin: = paty 
W.A.P. MANSER, economic counsel- cy al 
or, Baring Bros. & Co. Ltd., London. feir ci 
HANS MAST, economic counselor, | AT 
Crédit Suisse, Zurich. : à li Sc 
JAN PEN, professor of publie la be 
finance and economic science, Uni- |: tu 
versity of Groningen, The Nether iste 
lands. a 


PASCAL SALIN, professor of eco- 
nomic science, University of Paris- i 

HENRI sIMONET, vice presiden. i 
Commission of the European Eco , 
nomic Community, Brussels. (ai 

JEAN SNOECK, VICE president ae 
marketing, Sabena World Airin 
Brussels. : 3 
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their ext 11%. Conclusion: West Germany's 
eir savionomy will stagnate in 1974. If that 
bout thenclusion is correct, unemployment 
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il more than double, to about 2.7% of 
e labor force. But, says Krengel, 
uch of the burden will not fall on 
ermans, it will fall on the migrant 


li war, iprkers." Among businesses likely to 
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The car industry is suffering already. 
chim Diekmann, of the Association of 
erman Automobile Manufacturers, re- 


of 10%@rts that orders in Germany fell by 


ut 30% in October from. the same 
onth a year before, and by 50% in No- 
mber. “Potential buyers have been put 
a very insecure frame of mind by two 


co- 
ee ings,” he says. “First, they are not sure 
hat will happen to their jobs. Second, 
unsel- fey are. not sure what will happen to 
ndon. ffir cars." 


:selor, 


Almost certainly the number of 
s scrapped in the next few months 


public il be larger than the number bought, 
Uni- fd the result will. be fewer cars on 
ether-  road—good news for environmen- 

lists, perhaps, but not for the indus- 
f eco- |, its workers and suppliers. However, 
is.  Wekmann expects output to recover 
ident, 4 the second half of the year, pro- 
| Eco- jqed oil is flowing freely by then. 

[elped by exports, the German car in- 
nt for [istry could experience a flat but not 
rlines; fessionary year. ( 


ANC? DRIVING INTO TROUBLE? —— 
The French government and public 


WE DECEMBER 31, 1973 


are reacting with remarkable aplomb to 
the energy and economic dislocations. 
Sundays are still for driving, and retail- 
ers report record Christmas sales. *Peo- 
ple do not seem to be very anxious about 
the future," reports University of Paris 
Professor Pascal Salin, “Certainly they 
do not seem as anxious as some other 
Europeans. I was astonished to discov- 
er that the Belgians have been buying 
up salt and sugar in a panic. For the 
time being at least, we have nothing like 
that in France." 

If there had been no oil problem, 
the French gross domestic product 
would probably have grown at between 
4.5% and 596 in 1974, says Salin. But 
even though France is not as short of 
oil as other countries, it cannot insulate 
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Painful change and challenges ahead unlike any seen in this century. 


itself entirely, particularly from declin- 
ing demand for its exports. French out- 
put will probably rise only slightly over 
the 1973 level, and because France's 
economy must grow to provide enough 
jobs for the expanding labor force, 1974 
will see a rise in unemployment, which 
currently stands at less than 2%. 

Salin foresees some conflict between 
the government's desire to avoid reces- 
sion while controlling the rise in living 
costs. For the moment it is holding to 
its course of restraining growth in the 
money supply to no more than a 10% 
or 11% annual rate: “As a believer in 
the efficacy of monetary policy, I think 
that this measure should keep inflation 
to roughly the 10% level,” says Salin. 
“The danger is that if the government 
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A dE. A 
fears a recession, it will increase demard 
by increasing the money supply. If that 
happened, the rate of inflation would 
certainly rise—but the économy might 
not grow, because the. basic challenge is 
not that demand is low but that more ex- 
pensive, scarcer energy restricts the 
ecoriomy’s ability to produce.” 

BRITAIN: THE WRONG MEDICINE? 
Growth was already slowing when 
the oil emergency and the miners’ strike 
came along. Without them, says British 
Economic Counselor W.A.P. Manser, 
the economy would probably have 
grown at about 3% next year. Now it is 
hard and probably unwise to make any 
forecasts. If the three-day week contin- 
ues for only a month or six weeks into 
1974, lost output can probably be recov- 
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ered in the rest of the year. But indus- 
try’s ability to make up for lost time de- 
pends partly on the oil supply situation. 
Manser emphasizes, however, that Brit- 
ain is less dependent on Arab oil than 
any other major European country. 
Manser calculates that if current oil con- 
sumption is deducted from current sup- 
ply, Britain's stocks would not fall to the 
danger level for about two years—so 
long as the cuts did not deepen. Even 
the new cost of oil (about $5 per bbl) 
will not spur inflation as rapidly in Brit- 
ain as in some other countries. Accor 
ing to authoritative calculations, the new 
price of oil will raise general prices by 
less than 1%. dr 
“What worries me rather mi 


policymakers will regard the current in- 
flation as requiring deflation of the econ- 
omy. In fact, it wis deflating itself, and 
further restrictive measures could tip it 
into recession. And domestic policies 
can do little or nothing to influence 
world commodity prices, the basic cause 
of our cost of living problems.” 


Some economists believe that these 
problems are likely to spread far be- 
yond the confines’of Europe. Belgium’s 
Fernand Baudhuin warns that “we are 
on the verge of a worldwide depression, 
not recession. This was evident long be- 
fore the Middle East war and the oil em- 
bargoes. We are entering a downward 
cycle of long duration.” Most partic- 
ipants disagree, arguing that govern- 
ments today have the knowledge and 
will to stimulate demand when it falls 
so low as to threaten jobs and incomes. 

Still, many of the economists remain 
pessimistic about Europe, not only for 
1974 but beyond. “It could be the first 
year of the new future,” says Professor 
Jan Pen. “In that future we simply can- 
not project automatic growth. That 
means many people who are now poor 
will have to renounce any hope of real 
progress—unless there is a massive re- 
distribution of income from rich to poor. . 
Otherwise, poor people probably will not 
accept a situation in which some live 
high off the hog and have huge cars and 
are able to take jets, whereas others are 
permanently condemned to live quite 
differently. I am quite pessimistic about 
the future. There will be more unrest, 
more frustration, with erratic shifts in 
political behavior—probably shifts to- 
ward the extreme right, with military re- 
gimes in yet more countries." 

Clearly, the political and economic 
crises can be avoided, or at least dimin- 
ished, if the Arabs restore the full flow 
of oil. As Swiss Economic Counselor 
Hans Mast says, “The Arabs have no 
vested interest in destroying European 
economies; on the contrary, Europe is 
both their major market and the con- 
tinent in which they have invested heav- 
ily.” The University of Grenoble’s Pro- 
fessor Jean-Marie Chevalier, an energy 

. expert, agrees: “The Arabs know very 
well indeed what they are doing. The po- 
litical aspect is one thing; the econom- 

. ics of oil is another. And their calcu- 

lations are impeccable.” Chevalier 
stimates that until 1980 Europe can- 

ot develop abundant alternatives to oil 
xcept at a far higher price. “Beyond 

1980 or so the picture may be quite dif- 


Sea and other energy sources 
e to play their part. But we can 
eturn to an 
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Europe will survive iso 
dispute. What lies ahea: 
of uncertainty, howe isa 
whose challenges will be unlike 
erseeninthiscentury. - o 
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as coal, nuclear and solar power, 


of cheap energy. 
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In Tokyo, the Party Is Over 


Japan is entering the New Year in a 
kind of frenzied euphoria, a mixture of 
Scotch, sake and dread. Thé party is al- 
most over, the Japanese seem to be say- 
ing, so why not enjoy it while it lasts? 
TIME Tokyo Correspondent S. Chang 
reports: ; 


' With its night still pierced by near- 
ly all of its famous neon jungles, Tokyo 
is something of a dragon's palace. It is 
an outlandish monument to noncha- 
lance in the face of a fuel shortage and 
economic repercussions that will hurt 
Japan far more than the U.S., and even 
more than Western Europe. But behind 
its hectic face, there is a clearly sensed 
feeling of desperation, the atmosphere 
ofa Japanese Walpurgisnacht. 

The atmosphere is so volatile that 
anything can happen. The friend of a 
woman about to be hired by the To- 
yokawa Credit Bank happened to say 
to an acquaintance, perhaps jokingly, 
that the bank was about to go bank- 
rupt. Within 13 hours, 4,800 depositors 
had withdrawn $5,000,000 from the 
bank and eight of its branches. “I still 
don't know what hit us," groaned Bank 
Chairman Bunichi Matsui. 

" 

In Shinjuku, Tokyo's equivalent of 
New York's Greenwich Village or Lon- 
don's Soho, the façades of at least 1,000 
clubs throw off all the colors of the rain- 
bow. Inside, the thermostats seem to 
have been raised, not lowered; customers 


- peel off their jackets, and even the bi- 


kini-clad B-girls perspire in the heat. At 
a restaurant on the Ginza, the headwait- 
ports a more-frenzied-than-usual 


f drinking. " 


DEPOSITORS TAKING MONEY FROM TOYOKAWA CREDIT BANK 


gest turnout ever at the Nakayam 


‘partment store, to snatch up a reco 
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this were their last big fling,” he says 
both gratified and concerned by the 
booming sales. 

Though filling stations are closed o 
Sunday, as they are in most of Europe 
expressways are as clogged with drivers 
as usual. On a recent Sunday, 10,000 carj UD 
ferried Tokyo's sporting set to the big! V 


3.7% 


Racecourse. The betting set a record o 
$44.3 million. "There's something un 
healthy about the way they played it thi 
year,” observed one official at the Gin 
za offtrack betting center. That same? 
day, 300,000 shoppers crowded the Mir 
tsukoshi Honten, Tokyo's largest dej 


jl 


ble. 1 
$8,900,000 worth of goods. rate, 
No real shortages have cropped ug RR 
in Japan yet, but panicky consume hr ng 
have denuded stores of items they think E 
will be scarce, like toilet paper and t : 
tergents. Caches of perhaps as much a Price: 
500,000 gallons of oil and oil produc i. n 
have been illegally hidden round Ue 
country. Earlier this month, a Stray go E 
ball led to the discovery of one hid ed D 
store near Osaka; when the golfer 
scrambled down a ravine in search o E: | 
the ball, he also found 625 drums o ae 
Already two taxi drivers have com m 
ted suicide because of fears that e s 


m out Obs c 
fuel shortage would put them "^ pou 


Year-end bonuses tota 
With the expectation tha! A: 
their last year of prosperity. m MT 
anese seem bent on spending 2 
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Uncertainty Spreads Southward 


, ma region where nations become more 
closely linked each year, the woes of Ja- 
Moi now find an echo in Hong Kong, 

southeast Asia, Australia and New Zea- 
Cind. What happens to Japan's industri- 
pu al machine will affect the future of the 
if raw-material suppliers to the south. A 
slowdown in trade could imperil some of 
lue light industries burgeoning in South- 

vast Asia—and play hayoc with the 
money markets in:Hong Kong and Singa- 
~ fore. TIME invited a group of experts to 
offer their views on the economic prospects 
eor 1974—locally, regionally and global- 
Ely. In an area worried by primary com- 
V. | modity price levels, dwindling trade, ram- 
lpant inflation, tight money and less oil the 
most hopeful factor would be the promo- 
tion of genuine regional and international 
cooperation in energy and trade. But even 
"Mat might not be enough in 1974. The 
economists’ comments: 


| |. HISAO KANAMORI, 49, chairman of 
Ihe Japan Economic Research Center: 
Because of the fuel crisis, next year will 
| be one of great confusion for Japan. The 
he „center is forecasting a G.N.P. growth of 
by 03-1% for 1974, based on present oil 

‘shortfall levels. The government is pre- 
Josed oydicting 2.5% real growth. Either way, it’s 
“Buropel? steep drop from. the customary 10% 
h driver IUS. Japan's deficit payments position, 
.000 cargunning at around $8 billion this year, 


the pig] Vill improve somewhat as slackened ac- 


ikayamą i VitY cuts imports, but this will not be 
record ofenough to prevent a weakened yen from 
hing unjsipping down past the 300 yen line. The 
ed it thigstructure of the economy is geared to an 
the Ginjannual growth of around 10%. The ex- 
iat S pected drop next year will create serious 
i the Mi imbalances. Bankruptcies among small 
gest dejand medium enterprises will be inevita- 
A recordble. The labor market will also deterio- 
Jrate, with no new hirings and less tem- 
ypped upPorary work, but there will be no mass 
sumer es Labor will be demanding raises 
ney think of over 20% next spring. Another serious 
-and deiproblem is inflation. This year wholesale 
much dies are up 23% and consumer prices 
produci 596, and this trend will continue. It is an 
;und théextremely bad situation, increasing the 
stray gollinsecurity felt by the people. 
e hidde ^ Even so, I do not believe that there 
e gollefWill be a general depression, but rath- 
search Ot a bumpy type recession. It is a mis- 
ms of olllake to be overly pessimistic. I believe 
commitfthat the oil crisis will be resolved in 
that théthe second half of 1974, but if the Ar- 
n out Obs carry out their threat of progressive 
j'urtailments, it is clear that Japan will 
ly heighü€ dealt an annihilating blow. On the 
nese haM?ther hand, if the crisis is resolved, the 


ever had!écovery should be qui 


quick, since the 
4 villiofhihocks of the crisis will have been ab- 
s may “#rbed in the first half. d 
nost J8P) The lower Japanese economic activ- 
“as muclity will deal a heavy blow to Asian and 
'acifig-basin countries that have close 


these countries. Especially hard hit will 
be Australia, which on top of its own oil- 
shortage troubles will see substantial 
cutbacks in Japanese purchases of iron 
pre, coal and wool. 

} Globally, there is no doubt that the 
real growth will drop next year. Com- 
modity shortages will continue to fuel in- 
flationary trends, and the dislocations 
caused by the oil crunch will prevent any 
progress being made on a new interna- 
tional monetary system. 

TADAO UCHIDA, 51, professor of 
economics, Tokyo University: Japan 
faces a serious recession in 1974 in the 
face of such adverse factors as the oil cri- 
sis, commodity shortages and inflation. 
G.N.P. growth will be zero at best. Prices 
will continue to rise, and Japan, will be 
fortunate to hold the increase to this 
year’s 15% levels. The recessionary con- 
ditions will not affect consumer demand 
so much as private and government cap- 
ital investment and spending. This in 
turn will most heavily hit such major 
sectors as heavy-chemical and construc- 
tion industries. Wages will continue to 
rise, with wage levels expected to in- 
crease over 20% next year. In a word, 
1974 will be a more difficult year for 
management than for labor. 

When the oil crisis ends, Japan will 
have taken to heart the painful lesson 
the implications of its dependence on 
overseas sources of supply and move to- 
ward a restructuring of its economy to 
one that uses materials more efficiently. 
I believe there will be a start toward a 
quick transition to a high-technology, 
knowledge-intensive economy. The 
transition will require four‘or five years, 
but the possibilities of success are high. 
From this Viewpoint, the oil crisis is a 
blessing in disguise for Japan’s long- 
range development. 

Because of the worldwide shortages, 
the climate for trade remains fairly good. 
So far as Japan’s global trade is con- 
cerned, while there will be decreases in 
volume of 5% to 6%, the total value of 
trade will increase 20% because of much 
higher prices. However, in the procure- 
ment of raw materials, it will become tn- 
creasingly difficult for Japan to operate 
on a bilateral basis. It will have to start 
thinking in terms of multilateral eco- 
nomic regions such as Southeast Asia 
and the Middle East. To the extent that 
its relations become closer with such re- 
gional areas, relations with the U.S. will 
become that much less. 

Globally, for the first time since 
1958, the major economies of the free 
world are moving into a period of reces- 
sion simultaneously in 1974. But the se- 
rious difference between 1958 and 1974 
is that prices in 1974 will continue to 
rise. 1974 promises to be a year of seri- 
ous global “stagflation.” One consola- 
tion is that the situation holds the seeds 
for much needed economic reform. 
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^í VK. RANGANATHAN, 36, senior 
economist for the First National City 
Bank in Hong Kong and former ‘eco- 
nomics professor at the University of 
Madras: Fortunately, fuel needs account 
for only 3% of Hong Kong’s imports, 
since the colony has a semitropical cli- 
mate and only small-sized industry. 
Therefore, Hong Kong will not be di- 
rectly affected by the energy crisis. 
Where the energy crisis will affect Hong 
Kong's economy is in the cost of import- 
ed raw materials. During 1973 the cost 
of imports rose 25%, though 80% of this 
increase was caused by inflation. Now 
the price of imported raw materials will 
be hiked even more. 

I expect two factors to Keep local 
economic activity from declining in 
1974: the new Hong Kong rapid-transit 
system, including subways and railway 
tube across the harbor, and the influx of 
foreign financial institutions. The Mitsu- 
bishi consortium has contracted for the 
rapid-transit system. The financial com- 
panies and merchants’ banks are com- 
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ing from all over the world. They are 
busily setting up offices here, because 
they see Hong Kong becoming the 
financial center of Asia. Also, there's no 
red tape. You don't need government 
approval for anything in Hong Kong. 
Completely free currency exchange is 
another great attraction. If the 15% tax 
on “offshore deposits" (the tax on inter- 
est earned by foreign money) is eliminat- 
ed, as it was in Singapore, this will fur- 


; "ther attract fresh capital to Hong Kong. 


For the first time in their lives, Hong 


— "Kong's stock market investors have felt 


—a bear market. Since March the Hang 


_ Seng [the local Dow Jones] average has 


dropped from 1770 to 420. In the US. 
this kind of crash would cause a reces- 
sion. But here it is an emotional indica- 
tor that does not reflect the real econom- 
ic trend of Hong Kong. : 

There are several changing trade 
patterns that will affect Hong Kong. 
U.S. dollar devaluation has made Hong 
Kong exports more expensive in U.S. 
markets. In 1969 the US. took 42% of 
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Hong Kong's exports. In 1973 the 
amount was down to 36%. Meanwhile, 
Taiwan’s and Korea’s sales in the US. 
have soared, But in 1974 the American 
dollar is likely to become quite strong in 
this region. At the same time, the oil cri- 
sis will affect U.S. industry less than in- 
dustry in Japan and Europe. The result 
will be an increase in the amount of 
American capital goods imported into 
Asian markets. 

Even without the oil crisis there 
were prospects of a moderate worldwide 
slowdown in trade. This could turn out 
to be a much bigger slowdown than we 
expected. 

RONALD K. HSIA, 48, chairman of the 
economics department, Hong Kong 
University: I foresee a stabilization of 
Hong Kong's economy in 1974. The in- 
flation rate for 1973 has been quite un- 
usual, around 25% in consumer items, 
which is higher than in neighboring 
countries and about twice that of Tai- 
wan. Much of the reason for it has been 
Hong Kong' extensive food imports 


from China, which has itself been adjust- 
ing to world prices. Now it looks as if the 
whole world food situation is getting bet- 
ter. Even the Soviet Union has had a 
good harvest. I expect Hong Kong's in- 
flation rate to slow down in 1974. 
Fortunately, China has made a ma- 
jor gesture in its oil exports, increasing. 
the amount it has sold abroad from 
1,000,000 tons to 3,000,000. In this re- 
spect it is Hong Kong as well as Japan 
that has been helped out. At present 
China produces more crude than it has 
refining capacity for, but in the long 
term, of course, it has great potential as 
far as resources go. The oil will increase 
China's export capacity, which in turn 
will affect its importing capacity. In fact 
] foresee a steady but not spectacular in- 


crease of China's trade with the non- 
Communist world :next year and 
beyond. 


If the oil crisis shows no sign of res- 
olution, I would not be surprised to see a 
mild recession in the area and the world, 


` though probably not a major one. The 
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oil-crisis weapon is the Arabe 
card, and they are playing i] trump 
the long run it is certainly noi 5 OU inii 
interests. In their 
LIM CHONG YAH, 41, profes 
economics and dean of arts and f 
sciences at the University of Sin Socia] 
The general economic outlook fore ell 
east Asia now is one of anxiety, 4 Cath- 
ing is expected in growth rates in hee 
dustrial nations, thus leading tub 
slowing of the high economic Es 
rates in this region. Southeast Run 
countries are heavily dependent p 
the demand for their exports by th Pon 
dustrial nations. The higher cost one 
is also expected to increase the coe 
living in the region. There is also the f of £x 
that stagnation going hand in hand an | 
inflation will ultimately lead to a Serio; : 
recession. NG 
Ifthe oil cutback becomes worse th v 
world economy will suffer a further set. j 
back; if it is reversed or totally removed. i 
one may expect the pendulum to swing 
from pessimism to optimism, if not ey. 
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phoria, with the world economy moving 
rapidly up again. The Southeast Asian 
countries thus have an important stake 
in the Middle East. If the cutback con” 
tinues, there will be a curtailment O 
trade bétween this region, Japan anow» 
Europe. The U.S. and Canada are noti 
that much affected by the oil cut, andi 
trade with them is unlikely to be affect 
ed. Trade with Russia and China Wi 
not be seriously affected either. i 

As the Southeast Asian economi E: 
are not homogeneous, the effect on eac i EEP | 
is different. Malaysia and Indonesia, f reed 
raw material-producing cons. Dors iner 


_ If Singapore's nel 
be less affected. If Singapo has impor- 


it wi It 
prosper, it will also benefit aS ntti 


tant trading links with many fie 

that will not be seriously affected by i n 

oil cuts. But Singapore 15 unli ato 
maintain the same economic gr 

rate asin the past six years. ER 

sia's Minis’ i. 

EMIL SALIM, 43, Indone M depu | 


chairman of the National Deve he out 
Planning Board (Bappenas): 
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k for the Indonesian economy in 1974. 
feed not be dark. A price increase in oil 
; butin fll increase the total value of our ex- 

The price of rubber will increase 
"o, because of the shift away from syn- 
Sor ofl etics owing to the energy crisis. Rub- 
1 Soci r, of course, is one of Indonesia's major 
Sapore: | ports. Certain other export commod- 
jes such as timber and minerals depend 
ba great extent on the Japanese econ- 
-[my. Stagflation in Japan may reduce 
Ihe demand for both. Indonesia may be 


Se P 
onomies 
on ea 
ja, asi 
jes, wilpteed to develop its own lumber- and 
sighborstineral-processing industries. It may 
s impor-[50 be forced to find new markets, in 
ountries istralia and in other countries, for 
d by thel Ese raw materials. A 
ikely i9 Almost one-fourth of Indonesia S 
growtb| "Ports consist of food, especially rice. 
€ look for closer cooperation between 
ister e rice-producing countries of South- 
„deputy st Asia in 1974. This could result in an 
jooment Creade in business for ships bunkered 
she out Indonesia. Since Indonesia's economy 
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is basically export oriented, the gains in 
1974 should outweigh the losses. The 
role of the Indonesian government in 
regulating the economy may increase. 
Trade patterns may change because 
of the energy crisis. Currently, non-oil 
exports are oriented to Europe. The ris- 
ing cost of transportation may make 
countries within shorter sailing distance 
more attractive markets. This could sub- 
stantially increase Indonesia’s trade 
within the Asian-Pacific area in 1974, 
The global economic picture looks 
very uncertain for 1974. There are many 
unsolved monetary problems. The de- 
veloped nations may be forced to turn in- 
ward, making life more difficult in the 
developing nations, including Indonesia. 
$ DUNCAN IRONMONGER, 42, deputy 
director of the Institute of Applied Eco- 
nomic and Social Research, University 
of Melbourne, and editor of the Austra- 
lian Economic Review: The present tight 
monetary conditions, coupled with a de- 
cline in consumer sentiment, mean that 
real demand by households will slow to 
a modest 4% growth in 1974, compared 
with about 7% in 1973. The recovery of 
business investment now under way will 
be moderated by tight money, restric- 
tions on foreign borrowing and the re- 
moval of investment allowances. Public 
demand is being accelerated under the 
Labor government, but total domestic 
demand will slow down in 1974 to a real 
growth of less than 596. Our dollar up- 
valuation and the 25% tariff cut are 
starting to produce a sharp rise in im- 
ports. A growth of real nonfarm prod- 
ucts of only 3% is in prospect, with a rise 
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inunemployment. However, the govern- 
ment can be expected to take measures 
to moderate any such rise. 

The most intractable problem in 
1974 will be an acceleration in the rate 
ofinflation owing to wage demands. One 
bright spot is the prices justification tri-. 
bunal, which has had some success in 
moderating price rises. The tribunal 
could be given stronger powers, even 
though the referendum of Dec. 8 did not 
transfer price-control powers to the fed- 


a 
eral Parliament. The severity of cet- 
backs of Middle East oil will not greatly 
alter this basic picture of Australia. If Ja- 
pan is seriously affected, iron-ore ship- 
ments would décline, but demand for 
Australian coal and wool would rise. 

Japan will remain Australia's great- 
est &xport market, North America and 
Europe the main sources of our imports. 
Australia-New Zealand trade should 
accelerate in 1974. Apart from wheat, 
Australia's trade with China and South- 
east Asia will remain relatively small. 

The world economic picture for 1974 
seems particularly gloomy: The farther 
from Australia, the more gloomy the 
view. Worldwide inflation seems impos- 
sible to control with the present array of 
policies, and, although the fears about 
the oil crisis are probably exaggerated, a 
slowdown in growth in Japan, North 
America and Europe seems inevitable. 

PETER DRYSDALE, 35, senior lecturer, 
economics faculty, Australian National 
University: It is impossible to be san- 
guine about the prospects for trade and 
economic growth in the Western Pacific 
region during the coming year. But there 
is some cause for guarded optimism, pro- 
vided that political leadership in Austra- 
lia, Japan, the U.S. and Europe does not 
plunge any further downward in its 
siege-mentality response to the Arab oil 
embargoes. The only way to contain the 
current crisis and assert the favorable 
longer-term realities is to engage in pur- 
poseful international cooperation to de- 
velop substitute oil sources and oil sub- 
stitutes on a massive scale, while making 
a disciplined response to sharing the 
burden of cutbacks of Middle Eastern oil 
supplies. 

The vulnerability of Japan's position 
must increasingly concern everyone in 
the region. The short-term cutbacks in 
Japan will directly affect the trade pros- 
pects of Australia, Southeast and East 
Asia. The focus of Australia’s and of 
Southeast Asia's economic interest on 
Japan will not change rapidly, despite 
the growing role of China. The longer- 
term effects need not be unfavorable to 
the resource-plentiful exporters of the 
Western Pacific area. Regional invest- 
ment in energy sources and in energy- 
substitute industries will receive added 
stimulus from the current crisis. 

The depressing truth is that the Aus- 
tralian political leadership has not yet 
translated the significance of the oil cri- 
sis into a meaningful Australian foreign 
economic policy frame. At the moment, 
half-baked and ill-thought-out policies 
of self-sufficiency based on the lifeboat 
theory still dominate. In Indonesia, 
Mining Minister Sadli has shown more 
vision. Hopefully, governments in the 
Western Pacific will seize the opportunis 
ty to promote massive externally funded 
but locally controlled energy and indus- 
trial programs in pursuit of long-run ob- 
jectives, Through such genuine regional. 
and international cooperation, they 
could also make a useful contribution’ 
containing the proportions of th 
diate crises. quU 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Who Do You Trust? 


U.S. companies pay millions a year 
to star athletes, managers and assorted 
other sports figures to endorse products. 
But do American men actually buy 
Noxzema shaving cream because they 
see Quarterback Joe Namath lathering 
his beard with it on TV, Fruit of the 
Loom underwear because it is recom- 
mended by tell-it-like-it-is Sportscaster 
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hattan’s Alan R. 

the answer is no. 

(ter question- 
uct- 


are far more likely. 
ments by less flamboy 


.18 


Ranked 1-2-3 in the “trustworthiness” 
department were Stan Musial, 53, who 
has not played for the St. Louis Car- 
dinals in ten years; Mickey Mantle, 42, 
who last batted for the New York Yan- 
kees in 1968 and New York Mets Man- 
ager Yogi Berra, 48. 

The best-known sports personalities 
were, in order: Retired Baseball Star 
Willie Mays, Namath and ex-Heavy- 
weight Champ Muhammad Ali. But 
when asked which athlete’s endorse- 
ments they would trust most, the men 
ranked Mays 31st, Namath 156th and 
Ali 190th. Nelson Research concluded 
that an athlete’s potential success as an 
endorser depends not on his skill or fame 
but on his “likeability” by the public. 
And what the public appears to like is 
the quiet, comfortable, old-shoe person- 
alities—not the abrasive or swinging 
types. 


HARRY BENSON 
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White House White Elephants 


Even at the height of his popular- 
ity, Richard Nixon was never “big at 
the box office," as one New York book 
editor puts it. As a result, publishers 
have not rushed to recruit past or pres- 
ent White House aides for books about 

-the President. One exception was Wil- 
liam Morrow & Go: of Manhattan. Last 
February, when Nixon still rode high, 
Morrow signed a $250,000 contract with 
William Safire for a book giving his in- 
sider’s view as a speechwriter during the 


President's first term. Safire, the resident ` 


White House wit until he resigned to be- 
come a New York Times columnist last 


a EDADE despite Safire’s 
Morrow editors read five cha 

voiced no qualms—before the o 
was signed.' But Safire insisted thait cH, 
real reason is that Nixon’s popula he } 
has dived, thus making a “balanced, . 
book about Nixon less likely to sell an f 
er publishers agree with Safire's ass Ur 
ment of the market. “The only book is 
would sell well would be one that e à 
posed Nixon as a crook,” says Vice pr 5 
ident Donald Smith of Thomas Y. Crow. 
ell. Undaunted, Safire has demanded ii 
arbitration, as provided for in his con- 
tract with Morrow. “This,” he says, “is 
the most pernicious kind of censorship 
—the censorship of the gutless.” 
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A Different Cup of Tea 


At every subway stop and elevator 
bank, parchment broadsides carried the E 
message: "Citizens of Boston, be pre: 
pared to make history." They were sum- 
moned to a re-enactment of the Boston 
Tea Party—the opening act of Amer- 
ica's bicentennial celebration. 

Despite sleet and freezing drizzle, 
some 10,000 spectators watched at Grif- $ 
fins Wharf while history buffs crept 
aboard the 97-ft. brigantine Beaver Il, 
a replica of one of the three ships sacked 
in 1773. Like the 18th century patriots, 
the raiders masqueraded as Indians. 
They smashed wooden tea chests and, 
threw them into the harbor. : 

The re-enactment was a. curious H. 
blend of 18th and late 20th centuries. Be- | wae 
cause of protests by Indian groups, the INT 
raiders wore no feathers or war paint. 

To mollify environmentalists, most of UR 
the chests were empty so as not to pol- 

lute the harbor waters, and the crates jure: 
were later retrieved. y 

After the tea party, hundreds of ? 
jean-clad young people, proclaims ug 
themselves to be the “People’s Bicem | ^e 
tennial Commission, demonstrated 
"They carried sardonic, sometimes blunt 
placards that demanded the impeach: 
ment of Richard Nixon but also c! 
confidently that THE SPIRIT OF 76 LIVES. 
Some of the young people seized the Ben- 
ver II—with the permission of the pet 
ton authorities—and threw empty 0” 
drums into the harbor to protest the P | 
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fuel crisis. As a final ingredient in 
Watergate-laden atmosphere; 
Bostonians noted only half in J sov tl 
the site of the original tea party um i M 
been filled in. It is occupied by eet - 
quarters of the Sheraton hotel ¢ 

division of ITT, a company that has 
deeply implicated in the A 
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974: Looking to an Austere New Year 


It is an American trait—perhaps the 
American trait—to anticipate the future 
with optimism, but as 1973 drew to a 
close much of that confidence was ebb- 
ing, drained by a series of worries that 
seemed to stretch ahead indefinitely. 
Worries about the two Big E's: the econ- 
omy and energy. Worries about the Mid- 
dle East, about relations with the Jap- 
anese and the Europeans, to say nothing 
of maintaining the shaky détente with 
the Russians. Worry, in the light of Wa- 
tergate, about the wonderfully delicate 
system of American government. Can 
something designed in the 18th centu- 
ry, the century of reason, cope with the 
large and complex problems of today? 

At a holiday party in Los Angeles, 
a self-styled expert was holding: forth 
about how these: problems will hang on 
for years. Listening to the lament, a 
woman in her 40s rolled her eyes to the 
ceiling and walked away. “One year at 
a time,” she said. “At this rate, one year 
ata time is all we can handle." 

Indeed, each year is becoming a job 
to handle: 1974 is likely to be just as ex- 
plosive as 1973. The issues that have 
been raised this year will have to be 
grappled with during the next twelve 
months. The way that they are handled 
—or mishandled—will deeply affect 
American politics and pocketbooks. 

Watergate will certainly not die 
down in 1974. Starting in January, three 
grand juries, which are considering ev- 
idence presented by Special Prosecutor 
Leon Jaworski, are expected to issue in- 
dictments in the scandals of the milk 
producers' contributions to the Nixon 
campaign, the handling of the ITT an- 
titrust case and the work of the White 
House plumbers. Egil Krogh, boss of the 
plumbers, has promised to tell all that 
he knows after he is sentenced in Jan- 
uary—and he knows plenty. Former 
Cabinet Members John Mitchell and 
Maurice Stans are scheduled to go on 
trial Jan. 9 on charges stemming from 
$200,000 in illegal campaign contribu- 
tions by Robert Vesco, the accused 
swindler. And John Dean, the former 
White House counsel, is waiting to be 
sentenced. 

Climax to Come. Senator Sam Er- 
vin: (See story page 19D)will resume his 
Watergate committee hearings next 
month, putting on display witnesses who 
will testify about the Administration's 
role in the milk deal and the curious 
$100,000. campaign contribution from 
Howard Hughes that Bebe Rebozo kept 
in that safe-deposit box. 

-" Most important, the House Judicia- 
ry Committee will start considering the 
historic question of whether or not to im- 
peach the President. To Senate Minor- 
ity Leader Hugh Scott, everything in 
1974 will hinge on how the President 
finally emerges from the maelstrom. of 


Watergate. What is at stake is his ability 
—and the ability of the entire Admin- 
istration—to deal effectively with all the 
other major issues of the year. Unless 
Nixon is completely cleared and regains 
his former clout, or is succeeded by Vice 
President Gerald Ford, the presidency 
may turn into a form of regency. Sev- 
eral strong men will use highly indepen- 
dent power: Henry Kissinger in foreign 
affairs, George Shultz in the economy, 
William Simon in energy and James 
Schlesinger in defense. 

Gloomy Outlook. Pollsters agree 
that Americans are becoming more cyn- 
ical about their Government and more 
pessimistic about their chances for a bet- 
ter life. Says George Gallup Jr.: “The 
overall attitude toward the economy is 
the bleakest in well over a decade.” Even 
gloomier is Albert Sindlinger’s “con- 
sumer confidence index,” which is based 
on weekly polls of 2,200 heads of house- 
holds about their attitudes toward ex- 
pected income levels, job security and 
business conditions. Reports Sindlinger: 
“For the first time in 25 years a major- 
ity of the people do not have ‘consumer 
confidence. During the past three 
weeks, the index has had its sharpest 
drop in history.” 

The energy crunch will not only 
squeeze the sales of cars and such busi- 
nesses as motels and mountain resorts 
but also hit industries. that use oil as a 
raw material. Conversely, as more 
Americans stay at home instead of tak- 
ing to the open road, they will buy more 
liquor, books, television sets, swimming 
pools and, say some pharmaceutical ex- 
ecutives, more birth control pills. 

The high priority given to the search 
for energy sources may aggravate the 
clashes between power producers and 
environmentalists. But, says Gary Hart, 
who was George McGovern's campaign 
manager and is now a candidate for the 
U.S. Senate from Colorado: “The best 
way out is to work together. There will 
be a lot more cooperative ventures be- 
tween the environmentalists and the $n; 
ergy developers." 

Some intellectuals are worried sod 
the basic attitudes of Americans in 1974. 
“I observe a sense of fright that reminds 
me of the early 30s," says Terry Sàn- 
ford, president of Duke University. “The 
energy crisis and economy have added 
to the cynicism and alienation from the 
political process.” Adds Futurist Peter 
Drucker: “The mood is ugly. The em- 
ployed workingman is becoming very 
restive. He feels let down by politicia 
intellectuals and labor leaders.” 
lull in 1973, some abr 
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ical parties will be searching desperately 
for new, untainted—and often untested 
—candidates for the November elec- 
tions. Democrats conceivably could win 
nearly as tight control of the House of 
Representatives as Franklin Roosevelt 
enjoyed in the 30s. But the Democrats 
should not be too cocky; in the present 
atmosphere every incumbent could be 
a target. Voters may want to toss the ras- 
cals out simply because they were in 
power during scandalous 1973. More 
disturbing is the possibility, suggested by 
both Drucker and Author Alvin Toffler 
(Future Shock), that angry. voters may 
also decide to toss some rascals in—sup- 
porting what Toffler calls "mini-dem- 
agogues,” who claim to know all the 
cures for America's ills. On the other 
hand, there will be plenty of opportu- 
nity for earnest, hard-working amateurs 
to capture the public imagination and 
quickly rise high in elective office. 

No Apathy. Political scandals and 
corruption (see TIME ESSAY) will pro- 
voke widespread cries for reform. After 
the revelation that President Nixon paid 
only $792 in federal taxes on income of 
$262,942 in one year, the people will un- 
doubtedly pressure Congress to raise the 
minimum tax and tighten up on deduc- 
tions. Sentiment is building for some 
kind of public financing of elections so 
that the grubbier payoffs of Watergate 
will not be repeated. There will also be 
public pressure for laws requiring pol- 
iticians to put on "public stripteases,” re- 
vealing all about their finances. 

One highly encouraging sign is that 
for all their confusion and fears the 
American people are still far from ap- 
athetic. Leaders of both parties echo 
Georgia Democratic. Governor Jimmy 
Carter's assessment of the voters: “They 
are searching for-some stability and for 
some faith in government, and they 
haven't seen it yet. The people have a 
great reservoir of willingness to sacrifice 
—if they feel they are being told the 
truth. The people want something 
cleansing. They want to do something 
to show allegiance to the country." 
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THE CRISIS 


The President Yields to Congress 


In the battle for power among the 
branches of Government, Watergate has 
clearly sapped Richard Nixon's strength 
as President and greatly raised the might 
of Congress and the courts. For months 
Nixon argued bitterly that the Senate 
Watergate committee had no right to 
any of his private tape recordings and 
documents. Last week he was forced to 
give ground. 

At the committee's urging, Congress 
had passed a bill giving.the courts au- 
thority to enforce the committee's sub- 
poenas. To head off more controversy, 
Nixon grudgingly let the bill become 
Jaw. Explained a White House aide: 
“Politically, he had to do it. He truly 
thought that it was a bad bill, but he 
knew a veto would be misunderstood.” 
Within a day, the committee subpoe- 
naed tapes of 486 White House meet- 
ings and several hundred supporting 
documents concerning the Watergate 
break-in, contributions to Nixon's re- 
election drive, and campaign dirty 
tricks. 

White House Gounsel J. Fred Buz- 
hardt accepted the committee's subpoe- 
na but gave no indication whether it 
would be honored. An aide said that 
Nixon considered the subpoena "incred- 
ible." If the White House does not obey 
it, however, Committee Chairman Sam 
Ervin has vowed to ask the courts to 
force the Administration to comply. 

Leaked Tape. That could set off an- 
other court battle over presidential tapes 
and documents. The first drew to a close 
last week. After listening to the tapes, 
Federal Judge John J. Sirica ruled that 
most of two and part ofa third had noth- 
ing to do with the break-in and need 
not be given to Special Prosecutor Leon 
Jaworski. His office had subpoenaed 
them as evidence for the grand jury tbat 
will decide whether to indict more peo- 
plein the Watergate case. 
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DOMESTIC ADVISER MELVIN LAIRD 
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: : SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER 
As the Chief Executive draws more and more within himself, the public asks: "How honest is this man?" 
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Sirica ruled that of 
Jaworski should rece OI tapes, 
a tape including tħe famous igi tt orpme 
ute hum that recorded a meeti 4-min. |gitUn 
tween Nixon and former Chief an pane 
H.R. Haldeman on June 20 197530 
five minutes of references to Water 2) | 
on a tape of Nixon’s discussion on pale 
30, 1972, with former Attorney G Une fis 3 
al John Mitchell about his resigna pe 
as chairman of the President's re dn 
tion committee; and 3) most of 1 d ^) 
of Nixons conference with 8 tpe[npea 
Counsel John W. Dean on Se Sup 
1972, the day the nm pt. IS postpo 
A y that the original seven Waly the 
tergate defendants were indicted, Der hittee 
has testified that during the meeting |r has 
Nixon congratulated him on the “soci " 
job" he had done-in preventing the ns eat 
dictments from going higher up. Mi 
One of Nixon's arguments againstiigatio: 
surrendering the tapes was that theyjhn N 
might be leaked, making private contin he 
versation public. Just such a leak octshool 
curred last week. A tape of a Nixonlerkel 
meeting with milk producers on Marchi ppoin 
23, 1971, had been subpoenaed from thehent’s 
White House by Attorney William Doteadec 
brovir as evidence in a civil suit chal-ohnsc 
lenging the Administration's increase in] ant 
milk-price supports. At a cocktail partyRobert 
in Washington attended by six othemedfor 
people, Dobrovir played five minutes ofesigne 
the tape “just for fun.” 1, 1968 
Outraged Nixon aides suggestedyork ( 
that Dobrovir had violated legal ethics 
and two days later he was summonedent an 
to court. There he contritely conceded; 
“I made a very foolish mistake.” Judgénd th 
William B. Jones ordered all tapes ando fro; 
documents in the milk case to be sealedi ater 
until presented in court. liheth: 
As his Watergate troubles grind onoresiq, 
President Nixon draws more and mof&hree y 
within himself. In an interview witlhgly t 
Godfrey Sperling of the Christian Sei ive Re 
ence Monitor, Republican Senator Batty. W: 
WILLIAM E. SAURO—THE NEW YORK TED t a. 
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Loidwater said of Nixon: “I’ve: never 
own a man to be sucha loner in any 
eld. I know that [Chief Domestic Ad- 
SS ser] Mel Laird quit mainly because the 
resident: won't listen to him.’ Bryce 
€ tapes farlow is reportedly quitting for the 
Part offyme reason. Others rumored to be 
min uiting soon include Assistant Peter 
ing be.Manigan, Economic Adviser Herbert 
Of Stagktein and Speechwriter Ray Price. 
1972. 3| Target Date. Melvin Laird did a 
atergate [ina] service for the President before he 
On Junefesigned—to become a vice president, 
Gener. thief lobbyist and occasional writer for 
ignation header s Digest. Laird urged the House 
Ie-elec. lj vote by March 15 whether or not to 
fa apenpeach the President. He explained: “I 
formerlion't think there should be a decision to 
ept. 15 fostpone that vote just to have it closer 
ven Wa- the election.” House Judiciary Com- 
d. Deanlnittee Chairman Peter Rodino, howev- 
Meeting ir, hasseta target date of April for wind- 
e , Bod ng up the committee's inquiry into 
; the in-inpeachment. 
As special counsel to head the inves- 
Againstiigation, Rodino appointed Republican 
lat cf. M. Doar, 52. A native of Wiscon- 


ate contin, he graduated in 1949 from the law 
leak oc4chool of the University of California at 
| Nixonjerkeley: In 1960 President Eisenhower 
1 March|ppointed him to the Justice Depart- 
from ththent’s Civil Rights Division. Doar 
lam Dodeaded the division under President 
Jit chalohnson, then resigned in 1968 to direct 
“Tease inky antipoverty organization founded by 
ail partYtobert Kennedy in New York City’s 
IX. othefjed ford-Stuyvesant ghetto, a job that he 
nutes Ofesigned two weeks ago. He also served 

in 1968 and 1969 as president of the New 
uggestedyork City board of education. Friends 
il ethicsjharacterize him as extremely compe- 
mmonedent and a “demon for work." 
onceded; No matter how fast Rodino, Doar 
." Judg4nd the committee act, Nixon will still 
ipes AN@on front his basic problem. Barry Gold- 
9€ Sealedhater was also: asked in the interview 
, Whether Watergate might impair the 
rind ONresident’s power to govern for the next 
nd m0!hree years. The Senator, who is increas- 
ew withhgly the public conscience of conserva- 
tian St ve Republicans, replied: “I don’t think 
or BartY's Watergate, frankly, as much as it's 
ewrormumensst a question in people's mind of just 
low honest is this man? I hate to think 
{the old adage, ‘Would you buy a used 
ar from Dick Nixon?’, but that’s what 
_ Rople are asking round the country.” 

a a a 

The President also retreated in an- 
Kher fight. In 1972 and early 1973, he 
Mpounded congressionally: approved 
ilnds—conservatively estimated to total 
{l6 billion—as a-means of slowing infla- 
ion. Critics argued that impoundment 
fas unconstitutional; indeed, the Ad- 
linistration has lost most of the 30 or so 


leasing more money “will be 
sidered.” - 
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THE NIXONS ADMIRING JANUS, THE STAFF-MADE SNOWMAN, ON THE SOUTH LAWN 


THE PRESIDENCY / HUGH SIDEY 


The White House 


At the end of the year around the White 
House, détente has a second meaning: 


harmony between Pat Nixon and the ~ 


kitchen. Last week relations were su- 
perb. Assistant Chef Hans Raffert fash- 
ioned a two-foot-high house out of 16% 
pounds of gingerbread, mortared it to- 
gether with six. pounds of icing, shin- 
gled it with five pounds of cookies, and 
decorated it with gumdrops, a pound of 
hard candy and a dozen peppermint 
canes. An embassy child stood spell- 
bound before this creation, reached out 
and broke off a piece of the front and 
popped it in his mouth. 

When snow settles on the South 
Lawn, foreign policy is nothing so much 
as our relationship with the North Pole. 
Last week S. Claus was loose'in the cor- 
ridors where diplomats and admirals 
usually stride on their awesome mis- 
sions. Mr. Claus, otherwise known as 
Sandy Fox, head of the graphics and 
protocol office in the East Wing, has a 
good jolly ho, ho, ho. He carried a string 
of sleigh bells over his shoulder as he jin- 
gled on his prestigious errand from the 
East Room to the North Portico. Sandy 
has been the White House Santa since 
the Kennedy days; he has pieced togeth- 
er a flawless costume and has grown a 
real white mustache that cannot be 
pulled off. His tummy is the creation of 
his daughter Debbie, who glued togeth- 
er several pieces of foam rubber and 
sewed it all up in red cotton for the ben- 
efit of the republic. 

Ë 

About a dozen of the young ladies 
who really make the White House run 
decided that a snowman was needed to 
brighten the South Lawn. During their 
Junch hour they went outdoors and 
formed an assembly line. The snow 
would not pack, so they got buckets of 
water, sloshed it around, and produced 
a handsome fellow at least six feet tall. 
At first he faced down the lawn toward 
the Washington Monument. The girls 
wanted the children who were coming 


- New Year. 


Becomes a Home 


for the party to see a smile, so they made 
another face on the back of the snow- 
man. Julie Eisenhower got her father to 
unbend a bit and come out with her 
mother to pose for pictures. 

It isan annual marvel that the White 
House melts so beautifully into human 
form at this time of year. The gears of 
state slow, the political combatants qui- 
et down—ever so slightly. There is much 
to savor. Billy Graham preached at a 
Sunday morning service in the East 
Room (“In the midst of all this chaos 
and crisis comes the message of Christ- 
mas, with all of its hope, good will and 
cheer"), and the soaring strains of Joy 
to the World and Mary Had a Baby 
rang out from the Army chorus. The 
White House staff, from lawyers to 
clerks, came together in small warm 
groups to nibble Christmas cookies and 
sip some eggnog. Nixon showed up 
briefly. 

This week, on Thursday and Friday 
nights, the staff will dim the electric 
lights in the public rooms of the man- 
sion. In their place, dozens of candles 
will be lit. Oak fires will be kindled in» 
the eight fireplaces, and the President 
and his family will open the doors and | 
invite the public in. In the soft light one 
can stand for a moment and ponder 
where we have been and wonder where 
we are going. 

The company is good, In the Green 
Room is a painting of Ben Franklin, 
looking wise and mellow and a little as 
if he had been into the plum pudding 
too much. In the Grand Staircase is 
Franklin Roosevelt, who used to read 
Dickens’ A Christmas Carol to his fam- 


-ily, modulating his voice to fit each of 


the characters. There is Andrew Jack- 
son in the Blue Room, the edges of hi 
angular face softened in the candleligh 
All the other Presidents are there t 
the nation’s history in human tern 
procession goes on, and that is 
the message of this Chri: 


hóa un 
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Who Owns th 


President Nixon's unprecedented dis- 
closure of his personal financial records 
early this month has not allayed the sus- 
picion that he has reaped unwarranted 
gain while in office. Last week new con- 
troversies erupted: 

> Former Internal Revenue Service 
Commissioner Sheldon Cohen, a Dem- 
ocrat, said that the President apparently 
violated IRS rules by improperly listing 
his $50,000 annual expense account as 
additional salary. Counted that way, and 
not as an expense allowance, the sum in- 
creased not only Nixon’s adjusted gross 
income but also the size of the maxi- 
mum tax deduction he could take for 
charitable contributions. Tax laws limit 
the maximum charitable deduction to a 
fixed percentage of adjusted gross in- 
come. In three of the four years affect- 
ing Nixon’s recent tax returns, he would 
be allowed charitable deductions up to 
50% of that income. Thus the larger 
Nixon’s adjusted gross income, the more 
quickly he could claim. as a deduction 
all the $576,000 valuation placed on the 
vice-presidential papers that he donated 
to the National Archives. An accoun- 
tant commissioned by the Washington 
Post last week estimated that from 1969 
through 1972 the President saved $13,- 
000 in taxes (an amount equal to 17% 
of the $78,651 that he actually paid). 

> There was new criticism of the 
Government-paid improvements on 
Nixon’s homes at Key Biscayne, Fla., 
and San Clemente, Calif. Last weék the 
General Accounting Office, the congres- 
sional watchdog agency that monitors 
spending, charged that some of the $1.4 
million spent at the two residences in- 
creased the value of the property but 


- did little to protect the President. GAO 


officials maintain that Nixon should 
personally have borne at least part of 
the nearly $24,000 for landscape main- 
tenance, $19,300 for building a private 
railroad crossing and cabana, $8,400 for 
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e President's Papers? 


property surveys, $10,600 for driveway 
paving and $3,800 for a new sewer line. 

Above all, politicians, tax lawyers 
and historians continued to question the 
propriety—if not the legality—of Nix- 


.on's claiming a big tax break for do- 


nating his vice-presidential papers to the 
National Archives. The papers had been 
prepared or gathered while he was on 
the public payroll, primarily using pub- 
lic facilities and the services of other fed- 
eral employees. To the non-expert, Nix- 
on's papers might seem to contain a lode 
of trivia. Occupying 825 cu. ft., they in- 
clude 414,000 letters, 87,000 items re- 
lating to public appearances (including 
speech texts), 27,000 invitations (along 
with acceptances and refusals) .and 
57,000 items relating to foreign trips. 
Nonetheless, this material could well be 
valuable to historians who one day will 
attempt to piece together a profile of 
America in the 1950s. 

F. Gerald Ham, president of the So- 
ciety of American Archivists, insists: “I 
think it is a fiction that these are pri- 
vate papers. The very great bulk of these 
papers originate from one activity only 
—that of serving in a public capacity. I 
think they should be public papers.” A 
1969 study for the American Historical 
Association put the case even more 
strongly. The association said that the 
concept that a President’s papers be- 
came his property after leaving office 
was “a lingering vestige of the attributes 
of monarchy, not an appropriate or com- 
patible concept... for the head of a dem- 


-ocratic state.” 


Nixon, however, has the weight of 
precedent on his side. Presidents since 
George Washington have treated doc- 
uments from their days in office as their 
own, taking them home with them on 


leaving office. In the 19th century, the , 


Government had to pay nearly $200,000 
to get back some of the papers that were 
in the hands of various descendants of 
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- ing the public belong to the pu 


Washington, the two Ada 
son, Madison and Monroe. 
The heirs of Abraham 17; £z 
his papers until his sone yee helg 
Lincoln gave them to the Libr Todd 
Congress, stipulating that they T4 of 
sealed until 1947—as they Were ds 
there is even a precedent for the Te T 
ment that Nixon attached to the Aire- 
his papers—that they be withheld p. of 
the public until after he leaves on 
This stipulation, however, has led an x 
icism that Nixon is not entitled to Eo 
a deduction for the papers unti] h E 
linquishes full control over the gift Se. 
Nor is Nixon unique in affixing | 
price tag to his papers and taking a a 
deduction. Platoons of onetime Gover, | 
ment officials have turned over pa Tn} 
to historical societies and university i 
braries. Senator Hubert Humphrey q i 
nated more than 2,700 boxes of metal 
rials to the Minnesota Historical Societ; j 
and took tax deductions of $199,153 i 
those papers dealing with his vice pres 
idency. Former California Governor Pat me no! 
Brown got a $105,000 tax write-off fop 
giving his papers to the University of 
California. Former U.S. Ambassador to 
India John Kenneth Galbraith pave?!” 
some papers to the Kennedy Library 
and took what he now feels was a mea] P eI € 
ger" deduction of $4,500. apolis, 
Some. public officials have not e of h 
viewed the mementos of their officiali 


Inses, Jeff 


record is not entirely clear, it seems that} 
of all Presidents, only Nixon and Lyn 
don Johnson personally sought mone- 


Governors have traditionally donated}, 
their papers to the state's historical so3* 
ciety and have not benefited financially 
Many Wisconsin officials have contrib- 
uted their papers to their state's histor y 
ical institutions. Adlai Stevenson gave 
his papers to Princeton and sought no 
tax advantage. $ 
Slim Pickings. There are many o 
ficials, however, who have kept the 
memos, letters, speeches and other pa 
pers in' their families unless given 
financial incentive to part with them 
Thus the rule that permitted tax deduc 
tions proved a boon for historians. Bu 
a Jaw passed in 1969 made the histo 
tians’ pickings slimmer. Congress, see 
ing to bar Lyndon Johnson from reap ht of na 
ing continued tax benefits from thet > 
private papers of his political offices) 
abolished tax deductions for donation 
of papers. : 
The elimination of this incentive h 
seriously cut the flow of historical doc 


uments, Yale University Archivist 
le are S! 


" Vice 


those donated in a spirit of patriots wil 
or altruism; it seems, many histor! a hse. : 
documents will remain stuffed in SUM b 
officials’ attics and scrapbooks P ne Wc 
those papers can again earn 4 Parcs) -C 
duction—or until a new law $e a 


that papers produced by offi 


i i 


pers, 


Sociely, 


I for, stood before the bench, fingering 
pres-i ne notes that he had written on an en- 
nor Pall. ope, still a tall, erect, impeccably tai- 
RS tired figure. But his face was gaunt, and 
adobe familiar baritone, once so sternly 

epnfident and self-righteous, was sur- 
Iisingly soft. Last week Spiro Agnew 
ppeared in a hushed and packed An- 
apolis, Md., courtroom to fight what 
Ine of his attorneys called “professional 


ibrary, 


je not 


ii " " 
< llecapi n'"—disbarment. 
official ecapitatio 


gh the “Do not strip me of my means of 
st at elihood,” pleaded Lawyer Agnew to 
dL NC panel of three judges, his voice near- 
SR jj breaking. “Do not impose upon me 


eso dit ultimate sanction. I ask you instead 


onatedd impose a reasonable period of sus- 
MENS 
ical 50 jension .. 


J . so that at some later day I 
ncially. 


[ 
ontrib.) bring credit upon my state and upon 


hight resume my practice and attempt 
hy profession.” 


istor- f 
hr. The Maryland State Bar Association 
ight n ad voted without objection to seek Ag- 

fws disbarment after his resignation 


$ Vice President and his decision not 


Pcontest the Government's charges of 
lading federal income taxes. Attorneys 
I the association pointed out last week 
at the charge that Agnew did not deny 
as a felony involving “moral turpi- 
de.” Agnew should be disbarred, ar- 
ed Alfred L. Scanlan, an association 
Wyer, “out of respect for the courts, 
Lof respect for the legal profession, 
tof need to protect the public and for 
administration of justice.” 

Friend in Need. Next week the 


aryland Court of Appeals, which will 

ve the final say. Agnew has good rea- 

are sity" tO sweat out the verdict: he needs 
that y desperately. His legal expenses 

ept fot amount to at least $200,000—and 

piotism 

storica! 


led, the Internal Revenue Service 
J| 55es him for the payment of back tax- 

An “Agnew Defense Fund," started 
|W. Clement Stone, the Chicago mil- 
"air so far has collected only about 


To get by, Agnew will need more 
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fi 
"Y will rise much higher if, as antic- ^ 


MENT HEARING 


piro Agnew Between Jobs 


help than that from his friends. What 
friends? “Well,” says one former aide, 
"there's Frank Sinatra." Agnew and Si- 
natra dined with two other people at 
Chicago's classy, brassy Pump Room a 
few weeks back (total tab: $150), and 
the aging crooner is asking members of 
his crowd to contribute to the cause. Si- 
natra is also acting as agent for the book 
that Agnew plans to write some day, 
and is said to be asking $500,000. So 
far, no takers. 

While Agnew's future remains in 
doubt, he is preoccupied with his past. 
Most days he leaves his heavily mort- 
gaged $190,000 home in the Maryland 
suburbs and is driven in a Government- 
owned Lincoln by a Secret Service agent 
to a tan town house across Pennsylvania 
Avenue from the White House. There, 
with a staff of eight, he sorts the 400 car- 
tons of his papers that cram the three 
floors of the narrow building and over- 
flow into another house next door. 
Agnew also writes hundreds of letters 
—many in longhand—to supporters 
who have deluged him with 37,000 
pieces of mail since his world collapsed. 

While Agnew works, his Govern- 
ment limousine is at his beck, and Se- 
cret Service agents keep guard down- 
stairs, eying visitors through bulletproof 
one-way glass. The fact that the former 
Vice President has been receiving such 
perquisites so angered Democratic Con- 
gressman John E. Moss that he asked 
the General Accounting Office to inves- 
tigate. Last week Comptroller General 
Elmer Staats wrote Moss that in just un- 
der two months the Government had al- 
ready spent $89,132 on Agnew's staff, 
$2,075 for the maintenance of the town 
houses, $877 for office supplies and $905 
to move the cartons from his old office. 

In addition, the cost of providing Se- 
cret Service protection for Agnew—a 
dozen agents accompanied him to An- 
napolis, and they keep watch ina parked 
car outside his house—is estimated at 
$80,000 so far. Staats told Moss: “We 
know of no specific provision of law au- 
thorizing the Secret Service to so pro- 


tect a Vice President after he leaves of- 
fice.” President Nixon had ordered the 
Secret Service coverage for Agnew. 

The White House refused to say how 
long Agnew would continue to enjoy the 
style of living to which he has become 
accustomed. But Nixon's aides were 
talking privately of extending the cov- 
erage to six months from his resigna- 
tion on Oct. 10—the same period that 
Hubert Humphrey was given similar 
privileges by Richard Nixon after los- 
ing the 1968 election. 

Time has not lessened Agnew’s bit- 
terness toward the press or the Justice 
Department or the business cronies who 
squealed; he has privately complimented 
one businessman pal for not “breaking.” 
One Agnew associate reports that “he 
thinks the leaks [to the press] were un- 
conscionable. He thinks the prosecution 
was prejudiced.” 

This associate also recalls hearing 
Agnew's comment about Nixon’s fight 
to avoid surrendering the Watergate 
tapes. Said Agnew: "He's doing any- 
thing that he can do to postpone the in- 
evitable as long as possible." 


THE SENATE 


A Hero Steps Down 


It was not that Sam Ervin was tired, 
though he has been working harder than 
ever. Nor did he have any doubts of be- 
ing able to whip the younger men who 


have an eye on the Senate seat that he . 


has occupied for nearly 20 years. It was 
simply that at 77 he felt that he was too 
old to carry on. Last week he phrased 
his announcement that he will not stand 
for re-election next November in those 
by now familiar rolling cadences—a lit- 
tle of Virgil, a little of Shakespeare, a lit- 
tle of Sam. "Since time takes a constant- 
ly accelerating toll of those of us who 
live many years,” he intoned, “it is sim- 
ply not reasonable for me to assume that 
my eye will remain undimmed and my 
natural force stay unabated for so long 
a time.” 

Ervin had long promised his wife 
that he would'quit, and his decision was 
a Christmas present for "Miss Marga- 
ret." As Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield once remarked: "Sam sticks 
pretty close to: his wife and the Con- 
stitution. He's married to both." Ervin's 
love affair with the Constitution has 
been lifelong, ardent, unflagging—and 
finally requited. In an hour of consti- 
tutional peril, the Senate turned to Ervin 
to chair the Watergate investigating 
committee. 

The florid, folksy, courtly Southern 
gentleman—thought to be a vanishing 
breed—was suddenly resuscitated and 
became relevant. As one witness afte: 
another came before the committee i 
tell of his shabby doings, Ervin’s de 
tion to law and liberty shone by 
trast. His eyebrows dancing up 
down like puppets on a string, } 
his points sharply and su 
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MARGARET & SAM ERVIN 
Love requited. 


with apt quotations from Shakespeare 
and the Bible. He sympathized while he 
remonstrated with the errant public ser- 
vants, and redemption was always pos- 
sible. Ervin intended the investigation 
to educate the American people, and he 
succeeded. In turn, he became a culture 
hero, filling lecture halls with adoring 
audiences, inspiring youngsters to don 
T shirts bearing his benign image. 

Ervin's Senate career defies conven- 
tional analysis. He was a leader of the 
Southern bloc that tried to stop deseg- 
regation with everything possible—par- 
ticularly filibusters. He argued vehe- 
mently against the expansion of rights 
for crimina] suspects by the Warren 
Court. He was a moderate hawk who 
thought the generals should have their . 
way in Viet Nam. Yet he also became 
the most formidable opponent of incur- 
sions on civil liberties by the Govern- 
ment. Says he: “The history of liberty is 
the history of limitations of Government 
power." x i 

Fried Fish. Ervin was a forceful foe 
of Senator Joe McCarthy when he was 
indulging in his red-baiting excesses. Er- 
vin was a principal backer of the Bail 
Reform Act of 1966 that allowed poor 
people to remain out of jail before their 
trials if they were reasonable risks. Over 
the years, he has held many little-pub- 
licized. hearings looking into Govern- 
» ment snooping and surveillance. Finally, 
vas Watergate unfolded, it was as if his 
entire career were preparatory to this ul- 
"mate confrontation with a power-hun- 
gry Chief Executive. Fighting the White 
House on all fronts—from Executive 
privilege to freedom of the press—Er- 
vin summed up his opposition to the 
President; “He is treading on my 
Constitution.” ; : 

Asked what he will do when he re- 
tires, Ervin said that he would admire 

mE GU » 

the sunsets back home in Morganton, 
N.C., and do some fishing. It is more 


20 
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likely that he will continue to peruse his 
well-thumbed copy of the Constitution 
and keep a baleful eye on any people 
he suspects are trying to subvert it. 
Those are the fish that Senator Sam likes 
to catch—and fry. 
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No. 2 Makes Good 


“Tm free!” chortled Nelson Rocke- 
feller as he resigned last week after 15 
years as the generally exciting, expan- 
sive and expensive Governor of New 
York. The job passed automatically to 
Rocky's loyal if colorless Lieutenant 
Governor Malcolm Wilson, 59. It was 
Wilson who initially pushed Rockefeller 
toward the executive mansion in 1958 
when, as an influential state assembly- 
man, he took Rocky around to various 
Republican leaders and trumpeted him 
as the man who could unseat Democrat 
Averell Harriman. Now it was finally 
Wilson's turn to step into the limelight. 

As Governor, Wilson faces some 
daunting tasks. He will have to live up 
to his promise, made during last week's 
inaugural, that "this is not going to be 
a caretaker administration." If he is to 
win nomination for a full four-year term 
as Governor, he will have to overcome 
his image as a perpetual No. 2 man. 
At the same time, Wilson will have to 
provide strong leadership for a state 
party that has been badly damaged by 
Watergate, by the departure of Rocky, 
its chief vote getter, and by the in- 
dictment of Assembly Speaker Perry 
Duryea Jr. on charges of vote fraud. 

In the eyes of many Republican: 
leaders, Wilson is well qualified. In 20 
years in the state assembly and 15 as 
Lieutenant. Governor, he acquired a 
knowledge of the state bureaucracy and 
local party organizations that few other 
New York pols can match. “Rockefeller 
had a fleeting idea of who all the coun- 
ty chairmen were," says one Wilson as- 
sociate, "but Malcolm is on a first-name 
basis with most of the county lead- 
ers and the state committeemen, 
and many of the party workers." 
Wilson's superb party connec- 
tions, combined with the generous 
amounts of political patronage 
that he can dispense as Governor, 
give him an inside track for the 
gubernatorial nomination, espe- 
cially now that Duryea, his chief 
potential opponent, is in legal 
trouble. But the bland Wilson, 
who has had little visibility, may 
face an uphill struggle in the gen- 
eral election if opposed by a strong 
Democrat. - 

The son of a patent attorney, 
Wilson was born in Manhattan 
but has lived most of his life in 
suburban Yonkers. A:devout Ro- 
man Catholic who attends Mass 
every day, he graduated from 
Fordham Law School. At 24, Wil- - 
son won a seat in the state assem- 
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bly. He acquired a reputat; 
ticulous, sometimes plodding E a me. 
who epitomized conservatism Bislator 
politics and private life. "^ both 
Wilson may attempt to chan 
of the trends of the Rockefell 
notably the fast-rising rate of , 
spending. Likely areas for economi 
welfare expenses, which in fiscal T ; 
amounted to $1.4 billion, and the ne 
bureaucracy, which under Rocky ve 
bled to more than 200,000 empio où 
Wilson has in the past criticized mer 
tuition policies of the extensive statt - 
versity system, which was built up E 
Rocky and stands as one of his proud 
achievements. “I believe,” said Wilson 
in an inauguration encomium to om 
fashioned values, "that there is as much 
dignity in the labor of skilled hands i 
the work of highly educated minds.” n 
Wilson's accession frees Rockefeller 
to direct his new National Commission 
on Critical Choices for Americans. The | 
commission's 33 members— plus Seven 
ex officio members, including Vice Pres. | 
ident Gerald Ford and Secretary of State 
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by Rockefeller, have met once; regular 
task-force meetings will begin early in 
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1974. The commission aims to delve into [ine E 


such large world questions as energy, po- | 
litical stability and population growth, 


tlessly 
in of c 


and to make practical policy recommen- {mes Sa 
dations over the next two years—in time meras 
for the next presidential campaign. lle of 4 


Rockefeller unconvincingly denies 
trying to use the commission as a spring- 


hich is 
lirth is 


board to the presidency. Two weeks ago, kling E 


the Senate Appropriations Committee | 


Hous 


shelved a White House request for a fthe m 


| 


$1,000,000 federal grant.to the commis- 
sion, on the ground that it is a potential 


Nman 


the fi 


vehicle for Rockefeller’s political ambi- long. E 
tions. Questions have also been raised jl appe 
about the $1,000,000 gifts that Rocky secon 
and Brother Laurence each gave the jnab a 


commission; the gifts could be construed ! 


as violations of federal law, which now | 
places a $50,000 ceiling on the amount Ẹ 


thatany presidential hopeful, or his fam- | 


lin tl 


cut. Be 


ily, can spend on his candidacy. 


ROCKEFELLER LEAVING, WILSON ENTERING 
Faithfulness rewarded. 
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Much [young toughs approaching her. Then 
Is asin fe of the gang shoved a hand into the 
52 lj woman s pocket. As if from nowhere, 
efeller | liceman ran up and collared the kid 
ission hile his companions fled into the neon- 
S. The jenched night. 

Seven | The surprise rescue of Mrs. Kearns, 
> Pres. Times Square regular, was accom- 
fState shed with the aid of a police device 
onally ht some zealous civil libertarians call 
egular le Brother” and that Police Lieut. Ira 
arly in frg describes as the “good shepherd 
ve into nding his sheep.” It is.a TV eye that re- 
gy, po- | tlessly scans round the clock for any 
rowth, {n of crime. One camera sweeps the 
nmen- {mes Square area; two other stationary 
n time imeras provide a picture of the south- 
1. fle of 45th Street west of Broadway, 
denies hich is a big street for theaters, and a 
pring- jirth is aimed at Shubert Alley par- 
ks ago, lling Broadway. 

mittee | Housed in a blue and white trailer 
for a}the middle of Times Square, a pa- 
mmis- }Iman keeps his eyes on four screens 
tential | the first flicker of something going 
ambi- long. He can phone a squad car that 
raised jl appear on the scene in as little as 
Rocky seconds, or he can rush out himself 
ve the jnab a thug, as Patrolman Jim Ray 
strued lin the case of Mrs. Kearns. Says 
h now kut. Berg: “It is as if we provide a cop 
mount hvery door where the camera goes." 
is fam- | Likely Prey. The cameras were put 
ilast September because the Great 
fite Way was in danger of becoming 
great dark way. Legitimate theaters 
GNI! respectable restaurants have been 
Weriled by an invasion of porno mov- 
houses, peep shows, sleazy eateries 
Là grab bag of other dubious enter- 
es. Understandably, this kind of low- 
4 smorgasbord attracts some of the 
#0gest night creatures ever to adorn 
ya cdern city. They range from nattily 
ded black pimps in high heels to 
dily painted transvestites to the 
lristmas-tree man," whose’ head, 
b shirt and pants are festooned with 
el and trinkets. Snaking stealthily 
EWi'ugh this Brueghelian scene in search 
Mikely prey are a host of Manhattan's 
KPockets, strong-arm muggers, and 
4am artists, as well as an occasion- 
ADist. ; 
In an effort to fight these worms eat- 
|a thX core of the Big Apple, mer- 
ts, @ieater owners and the New 
IX Times, which is located just off the 
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Jig Eve on the Great White Way 


Square, put up $15,000 for the TV mon- 
itors. Similar Systems have been tried 
in other U.S. cities with varying success. 
If the setup works in Times Square, TV 
cameras may be installed in other crime- 
infested areas of the city. 

The system will be put to a severe 
test on New Year's Eve, when tens of 
thousands of people will collect in and 
around Times Square to watch the light- 
ed white ball drop from the Allied 
Chemical Tower at midnight. The pres- 
ence of so many potential victims at- 
tracts a swarm of predators every year. 
For the monitoring cops, Times Square 
will be an action-packed late late show. 

_ The police rely on the camera de- 
vice mainly to deter crime. They adver- 
tise the fact that it is in operation, and 
passers-by are welcome to come into the 
mobile home and take a look. The men 
on duty will demonstrate to 
visitors how the system works 
and even go to the extent of 
showing the locations of the 
camera, Criminals have got 
the word. At least some of 
them are staying out of range 
of the big eye, but jittery mer- 
chants feel that it is too early 
to tell if the cameras will do 
much to clean up the neigh- 
borhood. The police admit 
that some crime inevitably 
escapes their watchful eye; 
there are too many shadows 
on the screens, especially at 
night. To date, the cameras 
have enabled them to arrest 
Six miscreants: two pick- 
pockets, two muggers, a flim- 
flam player and a character 
who was swinging an ax at 
passers-by. 

For the most part, the 
surveillance of Times Square is routine, 
as the cops try tokeep borderline crime 
under control. The police log on one eve- 
ning read, in part: “N/W corner 44th 
& B'way—camera picked up crowd and 
man dressed in black clothing. Upon in- 
vestigation revealed minister preaching. 
Subject was advised of the procedure to 
follow in order to conduct such gath- 
ering... Observed a derelict intoxicated 
—sleeping at island at Bway & 44th St. 
Disposition: Awakened subject & sent 
him.on his way.” 

The system could be made more 
efficient, police say, by switching to 
color TV for a better picture, putting 
in zoom lenses and using video tape so 
that a record of a crime could be pro- 
duced in court. Even in their unim- 
proved state, the cameras have aroused 
the fears of the ever vigilant American 
Civil Liberties Union, which is hy- 
persensitive to any possible intringe- 
ment of civil liberties caused by po- 
lice innovation. "Once you make a 
jump from a patrolman to technical 
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devices," says Barbara Shack, assistant 
director of the New York Civil Lib- 
erties Union, "youre very much on 
the way to 1984.". 

Acknowledging that there is a po- 
tential for abuse in any surveillance sys- 
tem, Ted Howard, senior planner of the 
Office of Midtown Planning and Devel- 
opment, suggests that crime has 
abridged the civil liberties of those who 
want to go to Times Square. "Most peo- 
ple I’ve talked to don't mind the cam- 
eras out there because they feel a little 
safer," says he. 

Big Brother, in fact, is very broth- 
erly and accessible. People stop by the 
Times Square trailer to get information 
or pick up maps and brochures about 
the city. One evening, Patrolman Ray 
tried to talk the ubiquitous Mrs. Kearns 
into going to a nice, clean place like the 
"Y" for a good night's sleep. She replied 
that she prefered to remain among her 
friends at Times Square. So Ray took 
her out a cup of coffee. “I kinda got a 
thing about her," he says. 
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Corruption in the U.S.: Do 


As Americans take leave of an extraordinary year, they can re- 

call endless days when the front pages of their daily newspapers 

seemed to suggest that everything—and everyone—is corrupt. 

And the stories were not just about Watergate and all that. Like 

a steady drip-drip, they told of big companies caught paying 

bribes, of little fellows paying kickbacks, merchandise failing to 

| support the promise of its labels, employees defrauding their boss- 

es, physicians involved in accident-insurance swindles, 300 in- 

dictments in 20 cities in poverty-housing scandals, developers 

paying off zoning commissions, policemen on the take, store em- 

ployees outstealing shoplifters, even a cherubic youngster caught 

cheating in the soap-box derby. Any day, anywhere: see your 
local paper for further details. 

The hardened reader is privy by now to journalism's dark se- 

cret, which is that news is the extraordinary, not the ordinary. 

_ Even so, in 1973 one all-purpose 
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They All Do It? 


flung across the continent, not just by the elimination of 
but by the corruption of Congressmen. In earlier times 
Webster was on the take from Nicholas Biddle and his 
Bank of the U.S. Webster once wrote to Biddle to complain d 
“my retainer has not been renewed, or refreshed as usta tha] 
dle also distributed favors to three Vice Presidents, eminent Mi 
inet members and several of the country’s leading editors 
To prove that They All Used To Do It may unsett 
who believe in the natural goodness and perfectibility of 
but does no violence to that other enduring strain in religio al 
lief that accepts man’s essential depravity and starts from ps 
The constitutional forefathers, who lived before public rel era 
counselors were invented, thought in such clear-sighted fa 
Their theory. of checks and balances rested on the premi 
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Y phrase was often heard, as useful 
À to malefactors justifying their ac- 
É tions as it was to cynics excusing 

their civic indifference. It is that 
s They All Do It. But do they all? 


The suspicion must exist, of 
course, that the constant emphasis 
1 on corruption is like those "crime | = 
| waves” that newspapers used to |_=: 
discover in slack periods when no 
ad other story dominated the head- 
r lines. Any story with however ten- 
1 uous a “Watergate angle" has a 
i better chance of making the front 
page. In this effort, journalism 
) may have had a collaborator in 
TW Richard Nixon. Indeed, as the 
notes on those 18 minutes of miss- 
—— ing tape show, the White House's 
— first response to Watergate was to 
invoke public relations to “top” 
the embarrassing news: “We 
should be on the attack—for di- 
- version.” In other words, show 
- that They All Do It. 
y In the days when President 
"Nixon was criticizing the morals 
of others rather than defending his 
own, he used to speculate about whether the U.S.\had entered a 
Roman decline, what with so much permissiveness around. The 
argument is familiar: the church has lost its authority, parents 
are too soft, and every new Gallup or Harris poll shows a de- 
line in the public's confidence in all institutions. But it is fair to 
sk Were things really better when respectability was in flower 
d'authority spoke in plummy, assured tones? Historians, whose 
cupational peculiarity is to find the past at Jeast as interesting 
the present, are certain to rank Watergate paramount on any 
o. residential misdeeds, but thatis not to say that they will re- 
resent as more corrupt than earlier times. In fact, less 
otherwise is to fail to appreciate the high savor of 
New York or General Grant's America. 
H a 
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ore classic kinds of corruption. But the trans- 
atergate and the Nixon palace guard turn more 
J orality and are all the more pernicious 
toxicated, self-righteous men, sure 
eir wrongdoing, insisting that they 
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would be necessary." 

The pragmatic wisdom of t 
American system is that whe; 
ever standards of behavior a 


is hypocritically evaded, thel 
widely disobeyed and finally re 


shenanigans involving money a 
politics be acknowledged to.be 4 
American as frozen reconstitute 
orange juice? Such is the logi if. 
They All Do It. The conclusio 
need not, however, be nearly asilų 
gubrious as that. 
Washington, D.C., is a 
where expensive lawyers an 
byists of powerful interests hover around, befriend, intim 
and influence legislators and bureaucrats whose standard o 
ing is generally lower than theirs. Lobbyists no longer wast S 
long, smoke-filled evenings laboring to be consistent and hea lis h 
losers in card games with politicians. The better-tailored lav ma 
yers and lobbyists around. Washington are those who can he e 
fluence Government decisions by access, by persuasion, argy cy eye 
ment or help, so that no one cries corruption. Congressmen 1% m em 
money and votes to get re-elected; campaign contributions en s 
create an obligation without being illegal. Offering or withhofy. sj] 
ing the support of large interest groups in American society C4» (o 
be a powerful influence on a legislator's behavior. (md not. t 
. Real bribes are clumsier and rarer; in the present As D 
sphere, Congressmen even think twice about accepting any 
home in the private plane of a friendly defense contractor. wd 
limit one federal tax collector used to go in accepting favor | | 
a 12-lb. ham. Former Senator Paul Douglas, an inco 
man, made a $2.50 present his ceiling, which nowadays ih 
not keep a man in good cigars. But Douglas remembered 
one asked a corrupt policeman where things went W. 
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R Y liar name of T. Lamar Caudle, the folks 
he tax division in the Justice Department. 
M In the two decades since 
{ment and the Internal 
free of such scandal. 


Y bribe-taking head 


, the bureaucrats in the Justice De- 
Revenue Service have been singu- 
e 0 Where the federal income tax raises 
kles is in the loopholes and exemptions written into the law 
x... [enable the rich and the favored to avoid high taxes. Tax col- 
Indignlrion is less criticized. The rms collected an astonishing $238 bil- 
: Daniel, in taxes in fiscal 1973, and Donald C. Alexander, its com- 
icon ssioner, believes that only about $6 billion in legally taxable 
ain tha ney got away. Such faithful "voluntary self-assessment” is 
a Bid! etimes cited as evidence of American moral superiority over 
Nt Cab tin nations, where Income taxes are negotiated or avoided. In 
le i is case, however, eee more than honesty may be the 
Osgnerican virtue to be esteemed. By fiscal 1974, computers will 
E man} able to match up tax returns instantly with W-2 forms, and 
;lOus bel 1975 with all interest and dividend payments, 
E The elusive boundary between what is ethically dubious and 
x "M Sal Rex ded problem surfaced in the 
idm prtelt Pes ate red reshman Republican Senator 
d albert Pa | the President at a White House meet- 
ong. «For too long this Administration has given the public the im- 
| Puls if sion that its standard of con- 


firms? Is competitive bidding required? Do turnpike or port au- 
thorities or governmental departments operate with almost total — 
autonomy? Are kickbacks and reciprocity regarded -by the busi- 
ness community as just another cost-of doing business? Are court 
fines regarded as a source of revenue for the municipality? Are 
records of disciplinary action against government employees 
closed to inspection? Da business establishments give certain pub- 
lic employees free meals, passes, discounts and the like?” 
s a 


The 74 questions read like a reader's guide to misconduct. 
The commission, after dutifully noting that “most people in pub- 
lic service are honest,” seems more aware that “corruption re- 
sults in a staggering cost to the American taxpayer" and has | 
wider effects, such as spreading a lawless cynicism among street z 
criminals (from a passage about the failure of prisons to reha- 3 
bilitate men: "A sense of injustice is endemic among prisoners, 
and it stems in large measure from the inmates’ belief that they 3 
are the unlucky victims of a hypocritical system that tolerates M 
lawlessness among its officials but makes scapegoats of less well- : 
placed offenders"). It cites estimates that about 15% of the money "x 
spent for state and local election campaigns—some $20 million E 
— comes from the underworld. Engineering firms holding high- — ¥ 


‘oa t was not that it must be above 
buses picion but that it must merely 
d bove criminal guilt." The milk 
E | ducers' $527,500 contribution 
ture? e followed by a Government re- 
ernmer ^! of policy, permitting milk- 
ce supports to be raised. Not 
moft jcontributions led to happy and 
t whe Imediate consequences. Quids 
vior ar not have to have direct quos 
tself_ql@ day when increased federal 
ition 4 has such discretionary say 
nent beet, business—over price rises, 
: the la] ffs, tax investigations, antitrust 
d thepsecutions, Government loans, 
nally rge Structures, contracts, subsi- 
^ corrug allocations of raw materials, 
ould thp2ses. Every major corporation 
oney a hs matters pending with Govern- 
| to.be gmt, and many (who preferred 
nstitute on to McGovern anyway) got 
; logie if Message that the Nixon Ad- 
snclusioft'Stration could be selective in 
irly asl Narding friends and punishing 
mies. 
; a plag Harvard Law Professor James 
and lo€nberg, who was one of Ar- 
timidatoald Cox's top lieutenants, be- 
rd of lives that “in a sense the corruption at the top reflects too great 
er waspust On the part-of the people in the leaders they place in 
nd hea v er-" It is generally agreed that farther down the ladder the 
red Jawplic has less trust in those who run the statehouses, city halls 
y can it Police stations, and with good reason. William Saxbe, the At- 
yn, arghey General-designate, thinks things are better than they used 
nen neg, and remembers Ohio in the Depression, when people had 
tions cd] Pay to get on relief or a job on the streets. In those days, 
vithholé" Government employees were less well paid, it could be ar- 
ciety cH, as Ben Franklin once had, that “it is hard for an empty 
to stand upright.” But Paul Douglas believed that “men 
nt atmg not be saved from temptation merely by being paid more 
jg à n" Desire always outruns income." 
" 
“ors wilus how many ways there are to be corrupt is evidenced in 
rruptib $1,750,000 study issued last month by the National Advi- 
s woul! Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals, 
ed that may be one of John Mitchell's few lasting conta agen 
rong, {W-and-order. The commission, headed by Governor Russe 
whistt’eterson of Delaware, poses 74 questions to the citizen about 
hi down city and state government, and suggests that yes an- 
m AW argue “the presence OI ERA or an atmosphere con- 
*to ^orruption." Some of the questions: ; ; 
Do@ell-qualified companies refuse to do business with the 
ate? Are municipal contracts let to a narrow group of 
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“You've got a great future in the corporate world, kid!" 


SANDERS—THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL way construction contracts, hold- 
ers of state liquor licenses and ; 
race-track officials have tradition- P 
ally been generous campaign con- 
tributors. Beyond that are the kind ET 
of direct payoffs that Spiro Ag- — 3 
new thought had become offen- 231 
sive to ordinary citizens only in 
“the new post-Watergate political 
RA morality.” i es 
f i All of this makes dispiriting j 
N h reading, except that the commis- A 
sion believes that much can be 
nu | done. It favors more laws like . 
by Ke Florida’s “Who gave it, who got a 
ten it?” legislation to get campaign 
contributions on the record. It rec- 
ommends a code of ethics to X 
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N states, counties and cities and urg- E 
d | 1 es that boards be set up to en- Er. 
j ill force the code. All elected of- | 
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ficials should be required to file — 
a financial disclosure statement, 
listing “all assets legally and con- 
structively owned," “all debts in 
excess of $1,000 and to whom 
owed," and, "if a partner in a p 
law firm, a list of all clients whose . 
annual fees exceed $2,000 or com- 
prise 5% or more of the firm's annual business." Such dis- | 
closure “must be mandatory, periodic and accessible to the 
public." 

Political scientists who keep an eye on such things are con- 
vinced not that there is more corruption around but that there is 
now more concern about it. If so, all that bad news on the front 
pages is in a way good news: not just proof of the wickedness i 
man, but of the capacity of society to respond to it. Perhaps the de- 
fense is at last catching up to the offense. The age of data banks 
and Xerox machines and tapes leaves many more telltale spoors: 
the Justice Department's budget has tripled since Nixon took of- 
fice; 2,000 employees have been added to the FBI payroll; strike 
forces against organized crime are finding a happy hunting. ^ 
ground in Brooklyn, Newark, Boston, Chicago and New Or- Ne 
leans; U.S. attorneys are making new use of immunity pledges oa 
to get lesser lawbreakers to inform on bigger ones. Lawyers re- 
port that accused politicians have become nervous about trial j 
ries. Being an investigator or a fearless prosecutor now see! 
sure a route to becoming a household word as to be chosen | 
President of the U.S. This would seem to be one of the 
similar to England in 1876, when Gladstone belie 
ends can rarely be attained in politics without passi 
is now, for the first time for a good many years, a ri 
sion.” The message is not the despairing They A 
fighting cry that too many do. y 
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Not many love affairs have maintained 
as high a level of passion over decades 
as the romance between Americans and 
their huge, gleaming cars. Like all long 
affairs, it has had its ups and downs, 
even periods of disenchantment, but it 
has always held together. More than any 
other purchased object, more even than 
other complex machines, the family car 
historically has been a symbol of status, 
power and freedom. For many citizens, 
few other experiences could match the 
exhilaration of rolling down the high- 
way at 65 m.p.h.; fewer still could top 
the pride of telling the family that the 
latest raise would permit the purchase 
of a still bigger car, with air condition- 
ing. With a car, one could live anywhere, 
work anywhere, travel anywhere and 
not have to bother about commuters’ 
tickets or timetables. The car was some- 
thing-to plunge into debt for, boastfully 
display to friends and neighbors, anx- 
iously take for a checkup whenever it 
began to cough: 

To some, the affair might seem a 
bit ridiculous, but it was strong enough 
to survive many storms. Social critics 
might, and regularly did damn the high- 
powered car as a Strangler of cities, foul- 
er of the air and catalyst of a blighted 
landscape of junkyards, filling stations 
and hotdog stands. Foreigners might 
tempt with siren songs of durability and 
economy, and lure no small number of 
Americans into dalliance with a Volks- 
wagen or Toyota. Even the average driv- 
er in the last: decade or so might grum- 
ble at his beloved during a traffic jam 
or on the day that the insurance pre- 
mium came due; he might actually feel 
a bit shamed when: comparing notes 
with a sports-car fanatic. But he always 
—or nearly always—remained loyal to 
that sleek machine in the showroom. 

Second Look. Lately, though, there 
have been multiplying signs that the 
long American romance with the big car 
may finally be ending. It has always 
been an expensive affair and even be- 
fore the energy crisis, many drivers had 
concluded that the cost—in initial price, 
depreciation, repair bills—could no 
longer be borne. Over the past few years, 
unprecedented numbers of Americans 
have been buying smaller, cheaper au- 
tos. Now the energy crisis has focused 
on the U.S. car, which consumes 28% 
ofthe nation’s petroleum; gasoline short- 
ages are forcing multitudes more to take 
a second look at their prized possession, 
not as status symbol or love object but 
purely as a means of transportation. 


cylinder behemoth built for an age when 
50-m.p.h. speed limits, gasless Sundays 
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What they are seeing is a two-ton, eight-: 
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and talk of rationing would 
like blasphemies. The result ee | 
more motorists are turning to small, i 
hicles that can get them through nio 
squeeze—at the likely cost of wrench. 
readjustments in the auto industry ng 
U.S. economy and the way that cit; the. 
move, live and think. ken hge ui 
Those readjustments come close! Hec 
with every week. Last week Federa] i d 
ergy Czar William Simon asked gas sa pinou: 
tions to limit sales to ten gallons per cy le to c: 
tomer per visit, and announced that pẹ fam 
would make that an order once he dim ec 
ceives legislative authority. For the ndi Mo 
ment, drivers are free to visit a string gpala, 
gas stations, buying ten gallons at eacjige Bi 
one—if they can find enough open. pja gal 
Simon also asked motorists to try to gwn fr 
along all week on ten gallons, a quaymanc 
tity barely sufficient to propel the ay aver 
erage standard-size car 110  mijgin re: 
through urban traffic: kury. - 
Cold Consolation. That amountlan nc 
to a call for voluntary rationing, and } 22% 
could be-at least a temporary substitujon he 
for formal, coupon-type rationing. Sjse eq 
mon promises to announce a decisiQ Actu 
on outright rationing by New Year's;tjrried 
strong indications now are that it m the 
be no. Some energy bureaucrats say thay fo 
voluntary conservation measures areext eXr 
pected to save 2.7 million bbl. of oil paces hi 
day in the first quarter of 1974, and thives I: 
US. imports of oil are running 7000 10 
bbl. per day higher than expected, i0 anr 
dicating some leaks in the Arab oilemthat c 
bargo. Thus the gap between oil suppi m. p.g 
and demand in the next three monte $45 
may be much less than the 3.3 millidst son 
bbl. per day originally feared. I 
That, however, is cold consolati Auto 
for motorists: whether rationing is Vdion th 
untary or mandatory, the nation willstleage 
have to cut back sharply on the 6.7 mE anti 
lion bbl. of gasoline that its 117 milli 
cars, trucks and buses swallow each 
Even if the Arab embargo were lifted 


pacity to turn out € 
consumption rising a 
cious rate. Simon already 
fineries to cut gasoline production neh, 
year 5% below 1972 levels—or 15% 
low expected demand—in or er | 
more capacity for output of hean 
The reductions may force some 
line stations to limit each sale t0 
less than Simon’s ten gallons. 

As it gets scarcer, gasoline I5 
to become still more expensive. of £s | 
30, the national average PIF 
oline at the pump, including à A 
already leaped to about 496 fr, Ci 
from 37¢ in January. Last we 
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'Living Council permitted a boost in 
S. crude oil prices that will add an- 
her 2.3¢ per gal. on both gasoline and 
lating oil. Arab and other producing 
tions are now huddling to decide on 

ther boosts in the foreign òil price, fol- 
wing hikes of 7096 or so imposed at 
d beginning of the boycott, and Wash- 
ston is still talking of raising taxes in 
sh theo: der to discourage gasoline use. About 
renct le lowest figure at which economists 
istry edict that the pump price of gasoline 
t citize {likely to settle is 60e; other guesses 

BT up to 80e, $1 and higher. 
ie close] Heavy Loser. That climate of scar- 
lera] E ly and skyrocketing gasoline prices is 
d gas sajinous news for what auto executives 
S per cygie to call the "full-size" auto. For years, 
d that i family car has been moving away 
ce he rm economy; the typical 1974 Gen- 
r the ndi Motors passenger sedan (Chevrolet 
String gpala, Oldsmobile 88 or 98, the av- 
s at eacjige Buick) gets only about 10.5 miles 
pen. Ba gallon of gasoline in city driving, 
try togdvn from 13.7 m.p.g. in 1968, a per- 
, a quaymance not too different from indus- 
l the ay averages (see chart page 28). The 
LO milgtin reason has been added weight and 
ury. The average full-size U.S.-made 
amountlan now weighs more than 4,000 lbs., 
1g, and | 22% since 1965 and more than half 
substitujon heavier than its European or Jap- 
yning, Sjese equivalent. 
| decisio Actually, people probably are more 
'ears;tijrried about not being able to get gas- 
at it ve than about what they might have 
s say thay for it. Fuel is nota car owner's big- 
esaree$t expense; depreciation is. Still, if 
of oil paces hit 60¢ a gal., then a motorist who 
„and thaves 15,000 miles a year in a car that 
g 700005 10 miles to the gallon would pay 
ected, if0 annually for fuel; if he were to trade 
ib oilemthat car for a subcompact that gets 
oil suppl m.p.g., his gas bill would be halved. 
e monte $450 difference could influence at 
3 millidst some more new-car buyers to opt 
smaller autos. Tie 
ynsolatid Auto executives argue with justifi- 
ng is V ion that they have had to reduce gas 
nn willstleage to comply with federal safety 
e 6,7 MH antipollution standards. Modifica- 
17 millifs to auto engines since 1970 to meet 
each dal requirements of the Environmental 
elifteddtection Agency have indeed cost an 
uld gel frage of 3 m.p.g. But added luxury fea- 
ck te 5s have been equally important. Air 
s to Ke¥ditioning, which now goes into 73% 
mal V'RII cars, drains off as much as 2.5 
asked be: power steering, put into 88% of 
ction €. autos, can cost another 0.7 m.p.g. 
' combination of these features and 
pollution equipment has been more 
eating M enough to cancel any improve- 
yme gats in engine efficiency. 
le to €ViDetroit insists that it has been add- 
the high-profit accessories to meet 

e is boy le demand—and that has indeed 
e. By NM true for some time. But the energy 
ce of TS is radically altering the popular 
axes, Ad. PoNticians, ever sensitive to pub- 
'woer Bitituges, have recently been falling 
x the CPver one another to swap their long 
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limousines for more modest cars: Del- 
aware Governor Russel] W. Peterson is 
exchanging his chauffeur-driven limou- 
sine for a chauffeur-driven Ford Pinto. 
. Some legislators have gone so far as to 
attempt direct action against the big car. 
Early this month, the Senate voted to re- 
quire that by 1984 all U.S. automakers 
increase fuel economy by an average of 
50% or more over 1974 models—a move 
that would surely force a drastic reduc- 
tion in size and weight unless some rad- 
ically more economical engine is devel- 
oped. A number of other bills before 
Congress would clamp excise taxes on 
new cars on the basis of weight or horse- 
power. 
Whether any of these proposals will 
ever become law is uncertain, but Amer- 
ican drivers scarcely need to be ordered 


SUNDAY AT STURBRIDGE, NORMALLY BUSIEST EXIT ON MASSACHUSETTS TURNPIKE 
If gas stays scarce, some highways may never be built. 


to think twice about their bigger cars. 
In a trend that dismayed Detroit. they 
had already begun doing so even before 
the energy crisis struck. In the 1973 
model year, compact and subcompact 
cars captured 41.5%. of the domestic 
new-car market, up from 3856 the year 
before and 32% in 1970— before the first 
Vegas, Pintos and Colts appeared. Last 
month, sales of smaller autos, which fre- 
quently get around 20 m.p.g., were up 
10% over the same period in 1972. while 
sales of standard-size cars (roughly, any- 
thing larger than a Dodge Dart and 
smaller than a Cadillac) fell 25%. That 
trend continued in the first ten days of 
December. Foreign cars, many of which 
are as small as U.S. subcompacts and 
get equally good gas mileage, have cap- 
tured 15% of the American market and 
held that share despite dollar devalu- 
ations that have raised their price above 
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those ofsome competing U.S. small cars. 

Sales of new Cadillacs and other luxury : 
cars,have held strong. presumably be- * 
cause their buyers do not worry about 
fuel costs, but prices on used-car lots are 
dropping. 

For dealers caught with large inven- 
tories of gas guzzlers, the abrupt change : 
in the market has produced some bad Ka 
moments. TIME Correspoudent David 
DeVoss, who recently spent two days at 
Los Angeles Cal Worthington Dodge, 
one of the largest Dodge dealerships in 
the nation, found the atmosphere rem- 
iniscent of halftime in the locker room 
ofa losing football team. Of the 1.200 ve- 
hicles sitting on Worthington's nine- 
acre lot. only nine were compact Colts: / 
the rest included gasoline-thirsty Mon- 
acos, Barracudas. Chargers and Furys. 
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At a Saturday-morning sales meeting, 
salesmen disconsolately kicked the floor 
or coughed nervously as the owner de- : 
livered a classic pep talk. Xn 
“Men,” shouted Worthington, “you 
all know what we're up against! A sub- 
compact gets 20 m.p.g. against 10 m.p.g. 
fora standard-size car, but we got to con- 
vince ‘em that a standard's just as good. 
Throw some figures at 'em. Tell them 
that they're three times as likely to be in- 
jured in an accident if they're driving a | 
subcompact.* Wait a little bit, and then 
say that with big-car prices down. so 
much, they'd be foolish to sit cramped 
up in a small car ready to die ... Men, 
go out there and sell those big cars!” 
The fiery speech did about as much good. 
as halftime pep talks usually do; des 
free Green Stamps, and cut-price 
"True, according toa study by the New 


Department of Motor Vehicles; it 
Yaoi 
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allowing customers to convert their cars 
to burn propane gas, Worthington's 
Dodge Boys sold only ten cars that day 
v. forty on a normal Saturday. 

Many automen hope, of course, that 
the current move toward small size and 
fuel economy is a passing fancy. “Peo- 
ple like big cars,” says GM Chairman 
Richard Gerstenberg. “The bulk of the 
people who buy a car want comfort and 
convenience, and they are willing to pay 
for it.” The history of the U.S. consum- 
er lends that view considerable merit 
—but a continuing energy crisis could 
change the taste of many buyers who 
might otherwise prefer a larger car. The 
automakers are acting as if that might 
happen; they are converting to small- 
car production as fast as they can. GM 
last week temporarily closed 16 big-car 
assembly plants and laid off 137,000 
workers; meanwhile it is expanding pro- 
duction of subcompact Vegas by 40% 
in the 1974 model year. Chrysler Corp. 
is temporarily closing three of its big- 
car factories next month, and converting 
one from production of standard-size 
Plymouth Furys and Dodge Monacos to 
compact Valiants and Darts. American 
Motors, the smallest of the carmakers, 
has been prepared for the change all 
along: it has concentrated on production 
of little Hornets and Gremlins. AMC 
sales are running 27% ahead of last year, 
and executives say that only a shortage 
óf parts prevents them from pushing 
sales gains still higher. 

First Ripple. Even those auto ex- 
ecutives wedded to the idea of luxury 
are learning to think small. At Ford Mo- 
tor Co. Vice President Lee. Iacocca 
scored a personal triumph in 1965 with 
the Mustang, a car that was 181.6 in. 
long and weighed 2,567 lbs. Over the 
years, the Mustang gained 12 in. and 
653 lbs. For the 1974 model year, Ia- 


“cocca, now Ford Motor president, is 
—placing the company's bets heavily on 


‘the Mustang II, a car about the size of 
his original Mustang and listing at 
$2.895. Luxury features make it difficult 
to find an actual Mustang that sells for 
much under $4,000; but even with the 
extras the car is supposed to deliver 20: 
m.p.g. lacocca asserts that the Mustang 
II is the first ripple in the wave of the fu- 
ture: the “luxury small car,” uS 


In the suburban research campuses — 
that ring Detroit, auto engineers are L 
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working overtime on designs for even 
smaller models. Next year, American 
Motors will probably bring out a new 
mini-car that may be smaller than any 
existing U.S.-made auto, get more than 
30 m.p.g. and carry a sticker price of 
about $2,000. Even Cadillac is working 
on a Mercedes-size luxury car that 
would get better gas mileage than any 
of the division's existing models. 

Most such changes take consider- 
able time. The gap between clay model 
and assembly line can be as long as three 
years. The earliest that any design 
change made. this week could turn up 
on the showroom floor is 1976; a com- 
pletely new car could not appear until 
1978 or 1979. Meanwhile there is a con- 
siderable difference of opinion about 
where the auto industry js headed. "I 
think there will be further growth of the 
smaller car, but I can't see it taking over 
the market,” says GM Chairman Ger- 
stenberg. "We think that in the next 
three or four years, small cárs' share of 
the market will go up to a little beyond 
50%.” However, some Wall Street au- 
tomotive analysts guess that the figure 
may rise to as much as 60% or 70%. 


Detroit's Most Difficult Deadline)" 


The energy crisis is not the only prob- 
Jem perplexing Detroit. Auto executives 
have been at least as worried about a pol- 
lution deadline: by late 1975, say the 
Clean Air Amendments of 1970, all cars 


must be virtually pollution free. 


In an effort to comply, GM has spent 
$1 billion so far on pollution control, and 
Ford has put 6,500 people to work on 
the project. Butall the money and brain- 
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Whoever is right, small cars are inher. ls. M 
ently less profitable than the big fai bnal p 
largely because they take about as ma `i 
high-cost man-hours of work to piod 
but return a smaller selling price. É 

That means that even if automakers [rti 
next year equal this year’s record |1,,hrder 
million assemblies, total revenues and und t 
profits will be lower. If, as many oy.p the 
side analysts expect, the total drops to 
about 10 million cars, the reduction]! 
could be sharp. In anticipation of thatpse in 
drop, Wall Streeters have bid down themple 
prices of car companies’ stocks. Gener. Poin 
al Motors shares this month have soldere we 
at an eleven-year low of less than $45}eTe w 
down from a 1973 high of almost $85, [hicles 

Seventh Worker. Lower auto ou421128€ 
put and smaller cars would mean rel bott 
duced sales and fewer jobs in a host ofStOT O 
other industries. Automakers p 60, 


8% of the aluminum made in the US.jat see 
16% of the steel, 29% of the tin, 36% ofnt of i 
the glass, 41% of the malleable iron and@cls © 
73% of the rubber. One out of every sev Yet 
en workers in the country is employed! Sez: 
in the manufacture, sale or maintenance mbol 

of autos, or in thousands of auto-depenf(8, th 
dent businesses, from motor oil to mof aut 


time; Congress approved a measure tge by 
extended both deadlines by one yerim as 
authorized the administrator of thed lik 
vironmental Protection Agency t0 haus 
it for another year if he deems it Bcarbc 
essary to do so. The automakers nater 
the grace period. They have a9und: 
gone about as far toward cleanin 

their cars as they can, without intfOthe coi 


> w technology. GM, Cod v 
ing costly ne has reduced “Most 


power have not completely succeeded. 
Under the law, emissions of two nox- 
ious gases in auto exhaust—carbon 
monoxide and hydrocarbons—must be 
cut by 90% of 1970 levels in 1976-mod- 
el cars. Techniques to do that, however, 


Jead to an increase in a third pollutant, į 


nitrogen oxides. The law says that, in 
1977-model cars, they must be cut 90% 
below the level in the 1971s. Most auto 
engineers feel that they cannot meet that 
second deadline. à 

Last week Detroit got some extra 
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ample, reports that it 
Sio of hydrocarbons by 80%; ki l be 
monoxide by 70% and nitrogen i even 
by 40% since 1967. Such ER Vice 
gained by making adjustment Ale 
Standard Detroit eng : ead- 
bought at the expense © : 

ndr sdto performance: most En Probl 
are hard to start, balk when. roae ami 
celerated and cough for mos qe m 
the ignition has been Padi (uen " 

The next step is t0 à 
to 1975-model cars that wi y 
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> inher. Ns. More than a tenth of the gross na- 
ig jobs Inal product is spent by individuals to 
1S many prchase, fuel, maintain, park, clean or 
Produce sure autos or to build roads for them. 
; | The changes in popular thought and 
makergftion that the auto has brought are 
rd iL2prder to measure but even more pro- 
ues anqjund than the impact of the industry 
ihe economy. When Charles and 
drops tofank Duryea rigged a one-cylinder gas- 
:ductiopline engine on a $70 secondhand car- 
of thaige in 1893, the car began life as a 
ple means of getting from Point A 
| Point B. Right from the start there 
ere warnings of trouble. In 1895, when 
an $45]ere were only four gasoline-powered 
t $85, pioes in the country, two of them 
iuto.ouJànaged to collide in St. Louis, injur- 
ean re both drivers. That crash was the an- 
| host ofstor of the traffic accidents that today 
sonsumeke 60,000 American lives a year (a rate 
the USjat seems to be dropping with the ad- 
, 36% ofnt of gasless Sundays, one of the good 
iron andects of the energy crisis). Se 

very sevi Yet almost from the beginning the 
mployed! seized the popular imagination as a 
\tenancdmbol of speed, power and luxury. In 
o-depens 08, the year that Henry Ford launched 
i| to mo auto age in earnest by rolling out 
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the first Model T, Kenneth Grahame 
in The Wind in the Willows was already 
describing the auto frenzy. Toad, bowled 
over by a car whose horn went “Poop- 
poop," picks himself up and soliloquizes: 
“All those wasted years that lie behind 
me, I never knew, never even dreamt! 
But now—but now that I know, now that 
I fully realize! O, what a flowery track 
lies spread before me, henceforth! What 
dust-clouds shall spring up behind me 
as I speed on my reckless way...” At in- 
tervals thereafter, Toad takes to mur- 
muring *Poop-poop." 

A. few years later, the whole coun- 
try began going "Poop-poop." Auto pro- 
duction in the U.S. soared from 124,000 
in 1909 to 1,500,000 in 1916, and by 1925 
there were 17 million cars on the road. 
Those were golden years for the motor- 
car, with as many as 150 companies 
turning out a rich proliferation of 
broughams, phaetons, roadsters and 
touring cars. The number of manufac- 
turers dwindled to just four in the 1960s, 
but the number of cars multiplied; un- 
der the pressure to look newer, more lux- 
urious and more comfortable every fall, 
they began turning into what Writer 


° rnia and wherever else the auto- 
IQ is wish. According to GM, this 
lytic converter” will improve gas 
neasurelBe by up to 13% and make cars 
yne yeargm as well as in the good old days. 
rofthed like a muffler and attached to 
ncy todkhaust system, it will also convert 
ems it Bcarbons and carbon monoxide 
kers aater vapor and other harmless 
ave all@ounds.* 
cleanin oos 
jut inte converter, however, raises some 
GM, lind very sticky difficulties of its 
duced “Most important is the fact that it 
30%, C? be used with leaded gasoline, 
rogen leven a trace of lead would foul 


sh PSOERVice beyond repair. As a result, 
ents 0 ! 


A has ordered the oil industry to 
, has ‘lead-free gasoline available at all 
gel €COP gas stations by next summer. An- 
jst NEW problem is that the converter emits 
n raps% amounts of yet another pollutant 
ninules fne mist of sulfuric acid. One so- 
be for refineries to 


Lof | might 
(er eee system, still being devel- 
je DE 2 quld cse with the nitrogen oxides. 
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reduce the amount of sulfur in gasoline. 

Oilmen are hardly pleased. Along 
with Chrysler President John Riccardo, 
they have long advocated postponing 
federal deadlines until the automakers 
could come up with a modified engine 
that would meet clean-air requirements 
without the catalytic converter—or un- 
leaded gas. Congress, however, saw fit 
to ignore that argument last week. The 
result, oilmen warn, will be increases in 
crude oil consumption because produc- 
ing lead-free gasoline actually uses more 
oil than making gasoline with lead 
additives. 

At first glance, that might appear 
to be the last thing the U.S. should do 
during the energy crisis. But, say GM 
and the EPA, the loss of oil in producing 
unleaded gas will be more than balanced 
by the improved gas mileage that cars 
with converters will get. While the de- 
bate rages, precious time is slipping by. 
Detroit has an extra year to cleanse auto 
exhaust completely, but the job looks as 
difficult as ever. 
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SUPERMARKET SHOPPING IN MIAMI 


John Keats was later to describe as the 
"insolent chariots." Bodies grew longer 
and lower, headlights doubled, sculp- 
tured trunk decks sprouted monstrous 
tail fins. Bucket seats were re-imported 
from Europe, steering wheels were re- 
designed to keep from impaling drivers 
in crashes—and gas mileage dropped. 

Eventually, says Cultural Historian 
James Flink, "the auto replaced the 
frontier as the shaping force for all our 
American institutions and values." Peo- 
ple gained unprecedented geographic 
and social mobility; the Okies, for ex- 
ample, could not have left the Dust Bowl 
for the promised land of California in 
the 1930s without their jalopies. Suburbs 
sprawled into formerly unreachable 
open land as the newly mobile middle 
class fled the cities, leaving behind a 
huddle of poor. A whole drive-in econ- 
omy of motels, movie theaters, grocer- 
ies, banks and hamburger stands sprang 
up. From the bank to the courthouse, 
every institution was radically changed: 
Autos today account for 30% of all con- 
sumer debt, and auto-related cases 
—traffic offenses, civil damage suits, 
drunken driving raps and the like—con- 
stitute an estimated 57% of the cases 
clogging U.S. courts. 

Escape Route. For generations of 
young people, getting a driver's license 
has become a rite of passage into adult- 
hood—and an escape route from the 
clutches of family and community. To- 
day, millions of drivers have become 
emotionally and physically so depen- 
dent on driving that getting unhooked 
will be super-painful. Don Kelley, a 33- 
year-old show business agent in Los An- 
geles, on one recent day spent three of 
his nine working hours driving his Cad- 
illac 232 miles—from home to office and 
then to a booking agency, to an airport 
to pick up a rock band, to their hotel to 
drop them off, to a barbecue-beef stand 
for lunch, to a record-company head- 
quarters, to a recording studio, and final- 
ly toa cocktail party. Tooling home after 
all that, Kelley mused: “I guess I could 
do more business on the phone, but I'm 
in a business that is too phone-oriented 
already. It’s the people who make the 


personal contacts who are the ones re- — ; 
membered. Car pools leave me cold. If — 
I have to ride in one I will, but Pll Keep? 
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asmall car at the office.” MP cun 
For many Americans, doing witho ithout. 
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*Including full gas tank and two possengers. 
Source: Environmental Protection Agency 
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a car—or even using it less—would 
mean economic hardship. Tony Garner, 
a 32-year-old manufacturers’ represen- 
tative in Martin's Landing, Ga., put 
some 32,000 miles in business and rec- 
reational driving on his 1973 Corvette 
Sting Ray, which gets about 11 m.p.g. 
His family lives three miles from the 
nearest bus stop and five miles from the 
nearest grocery store, so relying on pub- 
lic transportation would be difficult. 
Tony’s customers are spread all over the 
state, and he fears that gasoline ration- 
ing would cut his annual income in half. 
*Pd have to get a Volkswagen to save 
my job,” he says. "I'd stay out longer 
on each trip instead of coming home at 
night. And we'd have to give up some 
luxuries. like the kids’ dance lessons." 
No Drive, No Eat. Like many a sub- 
urban mother, Sue Fisher, who lives near 
Miami, pushes her Ford LTD station 
wagon about 400 miles a week—deliv- 
ering her three children to school, pick- 
ing them up again, visiting a bank, post 
office, supermarket and the home of her 
ailing mother. That’s on weekdays; on 
Saturdays she chauffeurs her two sons 
to an art class at the University of Mi- 
ami. takes one to a weekly orthodontist 
appointment and drives her daughter to 
dancing lessons. “I’m trying to conserve 
energy by saving trips,” says Mrs. Fish- 
er, “but the fuel shortage is going to af- 
fect us drastically.” Ellen Jackson, an 
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Oakton, Va. housewife, 
sees no alternative to the 
car. “It’s two miles to the 
nearest store," she says. 
“and there is no public 
transportation of any kind. 
If I don't drive, my family 
doesn’t eat.” 

Whole communities are 
utterly dependent on the 
auto. Wall, S. Dak., a town 
of 800, boasts four ultra- 
modern motels, three new 
gas stations, a bevy of post- 
card stands, a famous drug- 
store that does more than 
$1,000,000 worth of busi- 
ness annually and the high- 
est per capita ownership of 


in the state—all because it 
happens to be handy to the 
interstate highway that va- 
cationers travel to the Bad- 
lands, the Black Hills and 
Mount Rushmore. Now a 
local construction firm has 
postponed building a $300,- 
000, 46-unit motel, and Herb Pantke, 63- 
year-old attendant at one of the gas sta- 
tions, has become the first person in 
town to lose his job because of the en- 
ergy crisis; the station had to close up 
this month because it could find no gas 
to sell. Wall residents are beginning to 
worry and wonder whether their com- 
munity will go the way of nearby Quinn, 
which was a twin hamlet in the 1950s 
but has turned into a virtual ghost 
town because it is well removed from 
the highway. 

Not all Americans will be driving 
less. In the Los Angeles area, where cars 
outnumber people two-to-one, there is 
virtually no alternative to the private 
auto, and any rationing scheme should 
take that dependence into account. Mil- 
lions of Americans will gladly pay top 
dollar for gasoline, as long as they can 
still get it. Western Europe has proved 
that even $1-a-gal. gasoline need. not 
curtail car sales so long as the cars are 
small and economical enough. The num- 
ber of cars owned by each 1,000 Ital- 
ians multiplied from 18 in 1955 to 188 
in 1970. In the U.S., once the initial 
shock of the gasoline shortage is over 
and Detroit has completed its conver- 
sion to smaller cars (there will always 
bea limited market for larger cars), mo- 
torists may well drive as many miles as 
the one trillion they logged in 1972, 
while still significantly reducing total 
gasoline consumption. 

But Americans will obviously have 
to make much greater changes in their 
car buying and using habits. The gas- 
oline-short future is exceptionally dif- 
ficult to read, partly because Detroit has 
only begun to prepare for it, but some 
forecasts seem safe enough: 

» Multiple-car ownership could 
spread beyond the one-third of Amer- 
ican families that already own two or 
more vehicles, but the pattern will be dif- 
ferent. “The more variety you have in. 
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HENRY FORD WITH MODEL T (c. 1920) 
The nation said "Poop-poop." 
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small cars, the more people who haps!" | 
one car will want two," says GM's Gg 315 $ 
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stenberg. A small, unostentatious cf lines 
will be the workhorse for commutif! 15 © 
and shopping. The second vehicle co publi 
be any of a number of special-purpo”? bel 
types, depending on family habits ag 
interests: a camper for vacations, a pic] 
up truck for light hauling, a sports d 
for pleasure driving—perhaps even} 
large sedan for limited use. Some fag 
ilies may own a small car and ren 
large one whenever they have to tra ur 
somewhere together. Joseph M. Pep 
a dentist in Westfield, Mass., mayr 
resent the two-car future: last month 
traded his big Buick Electra Limited 
a smaller Buick Century and a tinyJ 
anese-made Subaru. “I use the Suba 
to go to work,” he says, “and the But N 
for going to church or stepping out y 
Saturday night—you know, ceremo 
occasions.” 
> Car pooling will have to incre 

despite massive psychological resis 
to it. Many drivers cherish their hou! 
splendid- isolation in the car as aby” 
the only time all day that they are! 
to think out plans, muse philosoph 
or scream out their frustrations free o 
embarrassment. But the one-occupa 
per-car habit is simply too expens!Y 
be continued. Already, radio sta E 
wTOP in Washington broadcasts ads rt 
car-pool organizers. The Federal 
ernment, on William Simon's 0f A En 
assigning parking space In lots © Tce 
basis of the number of car occuP s 
rather than their rank—the mom 
sengers, the choicer the locata 
pooling will not sweep the coun ati 
night. At least 56% of all cani ] 
road every day carry only one p A 
But even a minor reduction ! 
number would produce consider? 
ergy savings... : fhi 

a The inexorable advan s Am, 
ways into the countryside wills 
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smay even be banned in some places. 
e Highway Trust Fund, which has 
"Mirursed some $58 billion over the past 
sp decades, was tapped by Congress 
mass transit money this year for the 
t time. If gasoline remains Scarce, 
dies that depend on fuel taxes to fund 
{al highway construction may end up 
th less money than projected; some 
inned highways may never be built. 
e Environmental Protection Agency 
; proposed banning cars from certain 
wntown business districts by 1977: 
iny city dwellers, including not a few 
al businessmen, are in favor of the 
Ma. You are not going to control this 
fion in the form ofa police state where 
|j have to have a passport to cross the 
fie line,” says AMC Chairman Roy 
fapin. “But there definitely will be re- 
ictions on passenger-vehicle access to 
gytain areas of major cities. Thats 
nething I think is both feasible and 
pper,” 
| > Public transportation will experi- 
ke a revival, but perhaps not in the 
m that many people expect. Most dis- 
who ha ion has focused on improving mass 
3M GgiSit. such as subways and commuter 
atidus o lines. Auto executives argue that 
ommutigt 1$ only a small part of the answer; 
ricle cof PUbLic-transportation future, in their 
w, belongs to the bus. “Where the hell 
abel better transit system for a city of 
000 than a first-class bus system?” 
nS, 295 GM’s Gerstenberg. The car man- 
Sports ¢-turers’ self-interest is obvious—they 
DS at the big busmakers—but they have 
a “pe convincing statistics. The auto has 
2 pam about such a gigantic demo- 
P phic dispersion that only rubber 
j ds can effectively tie a metropolitan 
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EI together. ; 
B d The popular picture of the commut- 
T is of a man wending his way daily 
he sate bedroom suburb to city office. But 
“the Bui he ten largest metropolitan areas out- 
ing ou f New York City, only 18% of the 
seremonly traffic moves that way; fully half 
: le commuters travel from suburban 
o need to suburban job. (About 2570 both 
stat and work in the city, and 7% re- 
ir houe commute from the city to the sub- 
er s abd) As many suburbanites know, that 
l H^ algern has produced traffic snarls, at in- 
y hicakctions dozens of miles outside the 
Een city, that rival anything encoun- 
MET. on downtown streets. Says Ford 
pensi Or Chairman Henry Ford II: “Sub- 
jio stat are fine for getting downtown and 
asts ads fs but most people don't travel down- 
deral Gf and back any more. They travel 
s order? er the place. And you can't build 
jots om Hays all over the place. 
- occupatuses cannot roam all over the place 
more Pr, but they can reach many more 
ation. QS than a rail system can, and De- 
untry O¥ Snow moving to upgrade bus trans- 
ars On fiton. GM, the nation’s largest 
e occupier Of city buses, is spending $32 mil- 
yn in “ildesisning theirs to provide more 
derabl¢fottable seats, a smoother suspen- 
! “dex doors and better visibility for 
driyýr and passengers. Chrysler 
mérican Motors both have Gov- 
Ot contracts to develop new buses. 
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One possibility is computer-controlled, 
driverless buses running along express- 
way lanes reserved exclusively for them. 
Another is “‘dial-a-bus” Systems. These 
would employ small vehicles that would 
run frequently along fixed routes but 
have no set Stopping points; a passen- 
8er would simply dial a central office 
and the next bus would Stop at his cor- 
ner to pick him up. Of course, the best 
answer to urban transportation prob- 
lems will be a mix of buses and rail- 
based systems. 

Some other changes, technical and 
sociological, can at least be imagined for 
the small-car, gasoline-short future. The 
car of the next decade may be more tu- 
bular-shaped to reduce wind drag, a 
prime factor in fuel economy, and come 
equipped with fuel-injection, which 
measures out the right amount of fuel 
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where they can get away from auto de- - 
pendence. Suburban sprawl could be 
correspondingly contained. At mini- 
mum, businesses would have to plan fac- 
tory and office locations differently; no 
longer could a company plop a plant or 
office ‘complex in an area without pub- 
lic transportation, blithely confident 
that a work force would roll up to its 
doors in a fleet of cars. 

Where does all that leave the clas- 
Sic, distinctively American, roomy, pow- 
erful, glittering family car? In a state of 
suspended animation. No one can yet 
write its obituary: millions still roam the 
roads, and millions more will roll off as- 
sembly lines this year, even though they 
have become harder to sell. A resur- 
Bence cannot be ruled out either. City 
planners, traffic experts, sociologists and 
environmentalists may rejoice in the big 


DODGE DEALER CAL WORTHINGTON IN HISLOT FULL OF BIG CARS 


A mood reminiscent of halftime in a losing team's locker room. 


needed for more complete combustion. 
Smoother-rolling radial tires could be- 
come universal. Cars may be made al- 
most entirely of plastic to cut body 
weight—though not if the oil shortage 
continues to reduce the supply of pet- 
rochemical feedstocks from which plas- 
tics are made. Autos will almost surely 
be shorter in front and rear and room- 
ier inside. They will probably be more 
expensive but possibly built to last long- 


‘er; annual model changes are already 


becoming less pronounced, and the pub- 
lic is likely to be more impressed with 
quality construction than frequent COs- 
metic restyling. Says AMC's Chapin: “I 
think were headed toward smaller. 
more efficient automobiles, including 
cars that perform specific functions bet- 
ter. By that, I’m thinking of cars par- 
ticularly suited to our urban life, more 
resistant to the abuses that a car gets in 
traffic and parking.” 
Socially, there could be a movement 

of middle-class whites back to the city, 
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cars difficulties. But surely the major- 
ity of drivers who are turning away from 
it are doing so more in sorrow than in 
anger, and would gladly turn back if 
costs permitted. 

The prospects for such a renaissance 
do not seem strong, though; economists 
generally are agreed that the era of read- 
ily abundant fuel has ended for good. 
More likely, the heavy car will linger as 
a limited-purpose, special-use auto, but 
not again become the basic American 
vehicle. If so, many drivers will feel the 
emptiness that always accompanies the 
final breakup of a lingering love affair. 
It is possible to delight in the economy 
and maneuverability of small cars; it is 
even possible to grow fond of them. It 
is harder to regard them as badges of _ 
wealth or symbols of potency. The big. 
car was part of the American Drea 
—not the most intelligent or admi 
part, perhaps, but certainly a cent 
—and not much is in sight to re 
in that role. 
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CK, JEN Oe as SON. 
JOHN & CAROLINE KENNEDY AT SKATING PARTY 
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Adopting the casual-to-careless style 
of their mother Jacqueline Onassis, Car- 
oline, 16, and John, 13, appeared around 
New York City last week looking smart- 
ly scruffy. To a preview of Mike Nich- 
ols’ new mcvie The Day of the Dolphin 
(see CINEMA), Caroline wore a farouche 
black cloak, while John appeared in 
jeans and suede shoes. Two days ear- 
lier, the two Kennedys had joined nu- 
merous relations, including Senator Ted 
Kennedy, his wife Joan, Ethel Kennedy 
and Eunice Shriver, at the Rockefeller 
Center skating rink for the ninth an- 
nual Robert F. Kennedy party for kids 
from the Bedford-Stuyvesant ghetto. 
Ski-bum style, John and Caroline both 
wore turtlenecks under their shirts 
—checkered for him, something thinner 
and more revealing for her. 

B 

Looking like an oriental version of 
a Kewpie doll, Princess Nori, 4, the only 
daughter of Crown Prince Akihito, 40, 
and Crown Princess Michiko, 39, partic- 
ipated in her first important Shinto rit- 
ual: chakko-no-gi (literally skirt wearing 
ceremony), which marks an imperial 
child's entry into his or her fifth year. 
Dressed in a crimson and cream tra- 
ditional court robe and wearing a ha- 
kama (skirt), Nori bowed deeply in front 
of her parents, who were dressed in 
Western clothes, to thank them for their 
protection; care and affection. Then, 
combining royal poise with a little girl's 
pleasure in new clothes, she gave them 
a smile that lit up the palace's Sun and 
Moon Room, where the ceremony took 


place. 
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“Don’t sit under the apple tree with 
anyone else but me," sang LaVerne, 
Maxene and Patty as the Andrews Sis- 
ters harmonized their way to the top of 
the '40s charts. Then a series of sisterly 
spats created dissonance among the trio. 
By the time that the eldest, LaVerne, 
died at 51 in 1967, the sisters were al- 
most completely out of show business. 
But then came- nostalgia chic. Next 
month Maxene, 56, and 
Patty, 53, will be back in 
Over Here, a Broadway mu- 
sical about two sisters who 
run a World War II Uso 
canteen, with music com- 
posed by Richard and Rob- 
ert (Mary Poppins) Sher- 
man. There will even be a 
few numbers in the original 
three-part harmony: Max- 
ene and Patty will be joined 
by a newcomer, Jane Sell, 
32, who for the show's du- 
ration will be an Andrews 
foster sister. 
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Flamboyant Courtroom 
Tactician Melvin Belli, 66, 
now finds himself in the 
dock for misleading a judge 
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NEWCOMER SELL (LEFT) WITH PATT 


Y & MAXENE ANDREWS 


—of books, that is, : 
Book Review Editor Dod ton Time 
last week wrote a column charged 1 
li with deception. It seems that n. 
asked Leonard for the reviewin a B 
ment on The Finest Judges Maree 
Buy by one Charles Ashman. Oo 
ter Belli’s bland notice was m 
by the Times in November did E 
Leonard learn that Ashman was ditg 
victed felon (for passing bad che 
former director of the Belli Foung pee c 
and a Belli client. Furthermore, from dus 


that 
work turned out to bear an uncanny}; i 

ness to parts of a 1963 book ond Eu 
malpractice: The Corrupt Judge by he, 
seph Borkin. Reached in Paris Bel 
chose a semantic defense. “If I cathicl 

write a good review about a good friend ae 
book, then I'm not a good lawyer, Ņ 


E . 
“Let’s just say I’m a hell Sis PER 
man and that laws I make should} Apt 
watched closely,” snapped Canadi will 
Prime Minister Pierre Elliot Trudeau. tly c 
had just emerged from the House} Cit; 
Commons in Ottawa after suggestit cente 
some civil service guidelines to avdonst; 
conflict-of-interest problems. Multimtors.) 
lionaire Trudeau inherited a fortufe ass 
currently thought to be around $4 me elir 
lion, from his father, a Montreal m Y 


who established a chain of gas =| Gari 


Under pressure from reporters, te of 
Prime Minister somewhat testily luz sy 
vealed that he had sold some of le tryj 
stocks after assuming his first cabinet |them: 
fice in 1967 and gave control of the thabiliti 
of his holdings to an independent tU Mere 
ee. As for his own estimate of his hauts 
sets, Trudeau resorted to flippancy first t 
am worth $100 million or $200 milli Ws we 
and next year it may be $400 million.but 10 
4 | 


The plot: a corporate executive | 
es wife, children and job because of} 
drinking problem. The star Dick a 
Dyke, who has established a milk- à 
ping, father-figure image on his Q 
weekly CBS-TV comedy show. 
Dyke's role in The Morning Afer 
ABC Movie of the Week to be E 
er in the season—hardly seeme 
typecasting. But, said Dick, it was: 
and his wife of 26 years, Margo : 
hitting the bottle a decade ago: I 
ginning of drinking together is W hoe 
ful,” he said. “You seem 1o uo : 
wonderful insights. Then we go A 
point where we couldn't get th AC 
out. I kept calling her Fred. des] S 
months ago, Dick, 48, sought Pf ^re INS 
al help. Now both Van ‘Dykes 9. 
manently on the wagon. x 
Dick: “I came to the point 
lose control. In my opinio 
in this country are at that oW 
face it.” s 
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Tm mooth Sailing for Companions in Orbit 


'Bing Refyce the death of three cosmonauts on 
that Bekir way back to earth in June 1971, 
NE assign Soviet Union has had little to boast 
loney c] out in its manned space program. Last 
- Only afek finally brought some good news 
Publii Moscow. For the second time in 
lid Editdee months, a two-man spaceship was 
vas a corcessfully launched from the Baikonur 
€cks) hce complex in Soviet Central Asia. 
Oundatiglrely two hours after Soyuz 13's lift- 
e, from af Soviet officials took the unusual step 
NNesseeqshowing live television pictures of the 
Shmanbkie cosmonauts: Air Force Major Py- 
annylike Klimuk and Aviation Engineer Val- 
ON judicitin Lebedev. That was a sure sign of 
&e by Jhewed confidence among Soviet offi- 
aris, Belis in the capability of their basic space 
.Camicle. 
od friend U.S. space officials had every rea- 
wyer. B to be equally pleased. The Soyuz 
reviews hcecra ft, extensively modified since 
è hatch failure that caused the 1971 
ident, will be used by the Russians 
| of a riftheir proposed 1975 linkup with a 
should &. Apollo spaceship. (U.S. astronauts 
Canadio will participate in that flight re- 
'udeau Bly completed a two-week stint at 
House |r City, the Soviet cosmonaut train- 
Suggest center outside Moscow, where they 
S to avfmonstrated their skills on Soyuz sim- 
Mulünjors.) Thus NASA wants every pos- 
a forule assurance that. Soviet engineers 
nd $4 * eliminated all Soyuz design bugs. 
real law eed, Western observers, noting that 
AS Stall) Soviets had said that the main pur- 
lets, fe of the latest flight was to test 
testily luz. systems, speculated that they 
mé ol Ke trying to assure.the U.S. as much 
cabinellthemselves about the spacecraft’s 
of the Tha bilities. 
dent tU Merely by getting into orbit, the cos- 
- of his hauts helped set a record of sorts: for 
ppanc)’ first time in history U.S. and Soviet 
00 millls were in space at the same time. 
million.but 100 miles higher than the small- 
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er Russian ship, Skylab's three astro- 
nauts were beginning their Second 
month of a scheduled 84-day flight. Ra- 
dioed Skylab's skipper, Gerald Carr: 
"We wish them smooth sailing." 

After an indifferent start, the Sky- 
lab mission was also sailing smoothly. 
The astronauts had recovered from a 
bout of space sickness and were learn- 
ing to live with a balky gyroscope, one 
of the three essential for maneuvering 
and maintaining the stability of the ship. 
One Byro had already broken down, and 
failure of a second might force curtail- 
ment of the mission. But as long as it 
continued to function, the astronauts 
had a steady platform in the Sky; they 
made good use of it by photographing 
everything from simmering volcanoes 
on earth to giant.storms on the sun and 
the ever-brightening comet Kohoutek. 
During their observations of Kohoutek, 
they have watched its tail double in 
length to more than 10 million miles. 
The science also had some light mo- 
ments. In a radio conversation with his 
wife, Carr told her that some of the gyp- 
sy moth larvae that the crew had car- 
ried into space had finally hatched. 
“Good, you are a father again,” replied 
the mother of six. 

Testy Exchanges. Earlier the poky 
performance of the all-rookie crew had 
caused concern. The astronauts were 
sleeping longer than previous crews, 
complaining about their workload, hav- 
ing testy exchanges with Mission Con- 
trol and making careless errors like for- 
getting to put essential filters on their 
cameras. Now the three men had set- 
tled their differences with Mission Con- 
trol, and seemed to have adjusted to their 
cramped life-style—though not without 
some physical changes. Doctors estimat- 
ed that the astronauts had grown an inch 
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A Cell's Travels by Ruffling 


The menacing form depicted in this dramatic photograph is 

not some giant glob of man-eating protoplasm from a science- 

fiction film. It is actually a hamster's kidney cell magnified 

15,000 times by a scanning electron microscope. Such sci- 

entific snapshots taken by Caltech-Biologist Jean-Paul Revel 

may offer an important clue to a mystery that has long puz-\ 
zled scientists: how a living cell moves-across a surface. The 
cell's perambulations, Revel says, are apparently made pos- 
sible by a strange phenomenon called “ruffling.” 

According to Revel's interpretation of the photos, the cell 
sprouts thin, veil-like folds along its forward edge— that is, in 
the direction of movement. These folds or ruffles 
ward, extend out like an'arm and then drop to the s 
hering firmly to it. Once the forward edge is anc 
cell flows into and over the ruffles, almost as if it w | 
itself along. As the body of the cell moves over the fol 
other ruffles grow along the cell's new leading edge; 
turn attach themselves to the surface. Thus the cell con 
its snail-paced journey. T 


a 
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"E 
COSMONAUTS LEBEDEV & KLIMUK 
Something to boast about. 


or more in height, yet had shrunk 
around the waist and chest, apparently 
because of shifts in body fluids in the 
weightless environment. 

On Christmas Day and again on 
Dec. 29, the Skylab astronauts will take 
two long space walks outside their ship. 
Chief purpose of the sorties: to pho- 
tograph Kohoutek with a variety of so- 
phisticated instruments—including ul- 
traviolet and X-ray cameras—immedi- 
ately before and after the comet makes 
its hairpin turn around the sun. That 
dramatic passage on Dec. 28 will bring 
Kohoutek within 13 million miles of 
the sun. It will come so close, in fact. 
that the sun's heat and gravity may 
cause violent changes in the structure 
and chemistry of the comet. In their 
unique perch above the atmosphere, the 
astronauts may have a rare opportunity 
to record those changes as they actu- 
ally occur and to secure for themselves 
a permanent niche in the history of 
astronomy. 
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ROLFE AT HOME WITH FRIEND 
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Shoe shops, taverns and groceries. 


At Home in a Store 


Old customers returning to a North 
Side Chicago shoe-repair shop for new 
heels or a shine are confronted by a dis- 
creetly blackened window and an av- 
ocado green door—firmly latched. The 
new tenant, Artist Ron Rolfe, is not in- 
terested in their patronage. All he wants 
is the privacy of home in his converted 
storefront. 

Like 500 or so other Chicagoans, 
Rolfe has rejected the steep rents and 
monotonous layouts of high-rise apart- 
ments and opted instead for storefront 
living near downtown business districts. 
His neighbors, many of them also art- 
ists, are living in what were once tav- 
erns, pizza parlors, barbershops and gro- 
cery stores—and liking it. “I dig the 
flexibility ihat this allows,” says Chica- 
go Art-Institute Teacher Phil Morton, 
who beds down in an overhanging loft 
at the rear of his converted junk shop. 
“In an apartment you can't do too much 
to change things," explains Architect 
Marvin Ullman, who remodeled anoth- 
er old junk shop and furnished it with 
sanded wooden soap crates. “Here, there 
is a third dimension that comes from 
the space and lends itself to creating." 

Every Nook. Indeed, it is space—at 
a budget price—that most attracts mem- 
bers of the new storefront community. 
Though the warehouse-like interiors 
with 14-ft. ceilings often cost $60. per 
month to heat, the rent averages only 
$150, half that charged for Chicago 
apartments of similar size. Tenants use 
every nook and cranny, partitioning off 
sleeping berths, closets and workshops 
with hanging plants or plywood. One in- 
novative interior decorator, who moved 
into a former ice cream parlor, now 
serves cocktails instead of sarsaparilla 
from behind the old soda fountain. 

The storefront cultists generally 
move into the fringes of ghettos, from 
which storekeepers have fled to safer 
and more profitable neighborhoods. 
Sensing this surge toward storefront liv- 
ing, some landlords have bought and re- 
modeled storefront blocks, and are now 
renting to eager tenants. In one South 
Side area, Developer John Podmajersky 
has constructed a communal courtyard 
surrounded by arched stucco walls. Here 
storefront tenants cultivate vegetables, 
and hold an annual summer art exhibit. 

One of the most impressive conver- 
sions has occurred on the North Side of 
Chicago in a decaying area near Lin- 
coln Park. There some 50 tenants have 
rented and remodeled not only store- 
fronts but the shabby brick apartments 
directly over them. As a result the 15- 
block storefront area now has a new 

face. The store windows are decorated 
with gaily patterned curtains, the sills 
with plants and art works, and the street 
has become busier and safer. 

Though many of the converted 
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shops fail to meet zonin ila; 
ulations, Chicago Officials ing te 
welcome the infusion of law-abiding! 
ants into the decaying neighbor t 
and have looked the other way SE 
one candid building official: “g 
are violating the law. But the 
against ladies’ hatpins in theate 
spitting on the sidewalks, too." B. a 
ing on the ground floor in the cent m 
has its drawbacks. There are still f 
quent robberies in the area 


and doors. Freelance Writer Gretch 
Brown wards off burglars as well à 
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money-gobbling hotels placed there heated] 
an opponent. But to Economist Ral jth-gra 
Anspach, those properties are part oftuall 
game that subtly encourages youi Regr 
minds to accept the evils of monopolape cl. 
zation. “Some kids grow up not knowry fr 
ing that monopolies are illegal,” he conervatic 
plains. In counterattack, Anspach anregress 
his 14-year-old son Mark have createrch,” 
Anti-Monopoly, a new, sophisticatent of 
board game that recently went on salation. 
in the San Francisco Bay Area. will ge 
Players of Anti-Monopoly must td. tha 
as canny and aggressive as the proper cing 
tycoons in Monopoly. As “trustbuslithage t] 
attorneys,” they move around a boalMany 
populated by such corporate giants bmatic 
Egson Oil, Nazareth Steel, Major Eldby. sei 
tric, and ITD I, IJ and III. Their alhild w 
slapping paper indictments on offendilbo].. S 
companies. Now and then, the braal: “Oy 
young barristers win trustbusting bonuhave ; 
es and collect supervisory payM*longer 
from other attorneys who happe? fauton 
land on corporations already indicthany y 
So that no unlucky player need sit fois Sc 
the corner while others wheel and defalis, y 
Anti-Monopoly ends when the j 
player runs out of ready cash. «IU Pro 
In its first week on the count plain 
Anti-Monopoly sold more PAS à job 
copies at $8.75 each. After D can’t 
are purchased, -Anspach will €^ sity t 
5% of all profits into a special Bin Cali 
fund that he has set up for sme $ 
panies victimized by conglome i 
the fund produces the desired € 3 i 
ecutives of large, errant Comps 
may some day be forced to obey "E 
mand on the Anti-Monopoly 098 
to court. The judge has calle: 
session." Still, that is prefera 


nopoly's “Go directly tajail 
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sins ey Shall Not Pass 


Parent 


0 enter tty, have been as much as 2¥ years be- 
Imbo digid the norm for their grade in read- 
y thoug. From now on, however, students in 
T ides four through eight will not be pro- 
ted if they are more than a year be- 
d. Even under the new policy, slow 
ders would not be forced to languish 
ice, Majr after year in the same grade. Ex- 
le are just in rare cases, students will not be 
ard—ujd back more than once in elemen- 
'upied by and once in junior high. Those who 
there Heatedly fail to meet eighth- and 
ist Ralpth-grade standards will. nonetheless 
part ofjntually be admitted to high school. 
es you] Regressive Policy. Despite these 
nonopolape clauses, there was an immediate 
iot knoycry. from some educators who had 
"hecorrvations about the new policy. “It 
pachamegressive in the face of most re- 
re crealerch,” protested Helen Wise, pres- 
histicatent of the National Education As- 
nt on salation. “If you hold back a slow child, 
will get slower." Many educators ar- 
y must d. that keeping students from ad- 
»propriing with their age group would 
ustbuslhage them psychologically. 
d a boalMany other school systems practice 
giants bmatic promotion in some form, of- 
ajor Fldby setting age limits beyond which 
[heir auhild will not be kept in elementary 
offendibol. Says a Los Angeles school of- 
the bial: "Our policy is, if a kid has started 
ing bohave and his voice is changing, he 
paym*longer belongs in elementary school." 
appen jautomatic promotion has produced 
' indiclhany problems as it has solved. Says 
ecd Sl fois School Superintendent Michael 
Land C falis, who is pushing a “back to ba- 
the ™ (Le, emphasizing reading and 
Program in his state: “Employers 
countfiplain to me that the kids can’t fill 
han 2^5 job application, they can't spell, 
5,000 Sf can't read, they don't have much 
I eh? city to function properly." In Oak- 
Calif., where a third of the high 
cil seniors have reading and math 
Pbelow eighth-grade level, Director 
> Personnel Robert Williams rec- - 
ds that employers consult teach- 
Ore hiring high school graduates. 
Jis themselves are increasingly 
Mir own—or their schools 
‘Why did they keep passing 
"n they saw I wasn't keeping up 


fa) 
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in reading?” asked one high school stu- 
dent at a conference for slow readers in 
Manhattan last spring. “Did they want 
to get rid of me instead of helping me?” 
In one of the most dramatic protests, a 
student who graduated from San Fran- 
cisco’s Galileo High School with read- 
ing skills at the fifth-grade level has filed 
a $500,000 Suit against the board of ed- 
ucation for not fulfilling its duty to teach 
him to read. 

San Francisco's Deputy City Attor- 
ney Burk Delventhal argues that to hold 
Schools liable when children fail to learn 

"would make public education unfeasi- 
ble." Many educators insist that in 
an era of mass public education, the 
Schools must have flexible standards. 
Says Chicago Assistant Superintendent 
Ellen Brachtl: *Under no circumstances 
would we refuse to accept a student into 
high school. He should know that there 
is no closed door, nothing that locks him 
into one situation." 

But Education Professor Staten 
Webster of the University of California 
at Berkeley sympathizes with the New 
York City decision. *A kid might feel 
bad when he doesn't get promoted," he 
says. "But that is better than finding that 
his life is ruined because he can't do any- 
thing." Furthermore, he adds, "You 
can't promote him simply on the the- 
ory that he is too old to keep back. To 
slap him into a junior high school com- 
pounds his chances of failure." 

Then what can be done for the pu- 
pil who is not promoted? Many learn lit- 
tle more during their second or even 
third repeat than during their first year 
in a grade. Under the new New York 
City policy, says School Chancellor Ir- 
ving Anker, pupils who are “left back" 
will be given "individually prescribed 
programs" based on their deficiencies 
and needs. Skeptical New York City 
teachers applaud his intentions, but 
many doubt that the money, classroom 
space.and skilled teachers are available 
to give slow readers the attention they 
so desperately need. 


Decline in the SATs 


In New York City last week the Col- 


lege Entrance Examination Board is- - 


sued a profile of the 1,000,000 Amer- 
ican 1973 high school seniors who took 
its Scholastic Aptitude Tests (SAT). The 
profile revealed many noteworthy facts 
"(girls got higher average scores, for ex- 
ample, yet had less ambitious college 
plans than boys). But one seemingly om- 
inous result attracted the most attention: 
the mean SAT scores had declined for 
the tenth year in a row. The biggest drop 
was in this year's verbal scores, from a 
mean of 450 in 1971-72 to 443 in 1972- 
73. That compared to a verbal mean of 
418 in 1962-63. 
In previous years the standard ex- 
planation for the slipping SAT scores has 


"ifanything, young Americans have been 


thus lowering the mean. 


been that a larger and less selective 
group of students has been taking the 
tests. But in the past five years, as the 
number of students going to college has 
leveled off, the number taking the test 
has also stabilized, making this expla- 
nation no longer valid. Could it be, as 
many parents fear, that American E. 
Schools just are not doing as good a job 5 
of developing verbal and mathematical 
skills as they used to do? Or are Amer- 
ican kids simply getting dumber? 
Experts at the College Board and 
at Educational Testing Service, which 
prepares and scores the tests under con- 
tract to the board, were quick to damp- 
en the gloomy speculation. While some 
agree that American schools have their 


Declining Scores 


Mean scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test | 


1962-19635 
1963-1964 __ 
1964-1965 | 
1965-1966 

1966-1967 

1967-1968 
1968-1969 
1969-1970 
1970-1971 
1971-1972 
1972-1973 


Maximum possible score: 800 


Source. Educohonal Testing Service 


faults, they point Out that the test re- 
sults do not necessarily indicate those 
failings. ETS research also suggests that, - 


getting slightly brighter over the years, - 
Then what could be causing the drop in MA 
scores? William H. Angoff,executivedi- — 
rector of College Board programs at ETS, 

admits that no one can tell for sure. For 

one thing, because SATs are not com- 

pulsory (only about a third of high school 

seniors take them), the test group var- 

ies from year to year and is “a statis- 

tician’s nightmare." However, ETS and. - 
the board are considering more than a` 
dozem factors that may be causing the 
decline. One possibility: spiraling tuition. 
fees and a growing disaffect 


true, this would mean that ma 
better students no longer take 
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A Disciple's Progress 

The Dutch abstractionist Piet,Mon- 
drian moved to New York City'in 1940 
and died there four years later. He was 
the greatest of all the European artists 
who, displaced by war, settled in Amer- 
ica and began the ferment that culmi- 
nated in what Art Historian Irving 
Sandler, in an infelicitously imperial 
phrase, recently called *the triumph of 
American painting." Yet the results of 
Mondrian's sojourn have to some extent 
been set on a back burner. 

Only a fraction of the energy that 
went into the study of abstract expres- 
sionism has been spent on Mondrian's 
small circle of U.S. disciples, such as 
Fritz Glarner, Ilya Bolotowsky and Bur- 
goyne Diller. Their aloof and rigorous 
art could never have been a popular rec- 
ipe; but allowing for that, and for the 
fact that they labored beneath the al- 
most overpowering shadow of Mondrian 
himself, the silence about such pioneers 
is still remarkable. For though the pub- 
lic did not look closely or often at their 
work, later artists did; the “mondrian- 
ists" were one of the secret influences 
on 1960s American abstraction. A case 
in point is the work of Leon Polk Smith, 
now on view—in the sort of brief, scrap- 
py show that makes one wish for a prop- 
er retrospective somewhere—at Man- 
hattan's Denise René Gallery. 
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A vigorous, affable 67-year-old with 
a Southwestern twang and a long bald 
skull like a dented kettle, Smith was 
born a Cherokee in Indian Territory 
(later renamed Oklahoma) in 1906. His 
education was rudimentary— the three 
Rs, and farm work the rest of the time" 
—but during the Depression he man- 
aged to put himself through Oklahoma 
State College at Ada. Then, in 1933, he 
happened on the art department there. 
But it was not until 1937 that, as a stu- 
dent enjoying the first years of a pro- 
longed love affair with New York, he 
glimpsed his first Mondrians in the Gal- 
latin collection. “I haven't seen a paint- 
ing since I first saw Mondrian that gave 
me one single idea about form, compo- 
sition, anything," asserts Smith. 

Curving Seams. Some of Smith's 
earlier versions of the Dutch master 
have a quirkish and decorative air, as 
though the fast color-blips of Broadway 
Boogie-Woogie had been crossed with 
the decorative bead patterns of Amer- 
ican Indian folk art. But the abiding 
problem was how to become something 
other than an imitator, how to disen- 
gage himself from Mondrian's gravita- 
tional field. 

By the early "50s, some of his paint- 
ings were moving away from the strict 
line-and-rectangle grid. Black-White 
Duet with Red, 1953 (see cut), loosens 
the bond. Instead of Mondrian's deli- 


SMITH'S BLACK-WHITE DUET WITH RED (1953) 


PAINTER LEON POLK SMITH 
Going beyond earth. 
‘j evok 
cately balanced, off-center compojalso s 
tions, a kind of symmetry prevails: (fa me 
skewed, hefty profiles of black and whilg/in d 
fit.together like a Yin-Yang symbol grough 
revised by a locksmith. “I liked whddance 
Mondrian had discovered—the intef]] lifes 
changeability of form and space,” Smif Nyr 
recalls. “But I wanted to apply that tement 
free form.” hded 
What kicked him out of his orbit (me ar 
homage. was—of all things—a spontors (s 
catalogue he glanced at in 1954. It cofn is da 
tained drawings of baseballs and baskéches 
balls, and Smith was fascinated by théeep. Ti 
curving seams. From the middle '50s0kcile, r 
he embarked on two-color paintings pa 
typically with one curved form set froug! 
a color plane: arcs, ovals, S-bends. At thzzli 


while staying abstract. " 
goes toward an earth color 
heavy," he says. “You should get af Wils 
from the colors you find on earth; th igna 
limiting. Anyway, I never thought Ol ther. 
ture as if it stopped at our sky. Tw 
ways thought of my paintings aS gol 
beyond earth." P 

Smith's concern with shape and 
tour remained absolute, and it seems) 
have been an unacknowledged influ’ 
on the doyen of American hard-e 
painting, Ellsworth Kelly 
17), who first. saw Smit 
around 1956. The essence of such f 
ing is division—the line clean » 
positive away. from negative, € th's 
two spaces in one gesture. In QUE. à 
cent work, this cropping of SPA i ELGR 
sometimes be a rather stolid OPT 3 
but what remains impr 
man’s steadfast development: 
tent and successful attack On 
rial problem, anticipating t 
far from their limelight. "Re 
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labyrinthine Dream 


LIFE AND TIMES OF 


| Stalin scants Stalin as well as con- 
ventional play making. It is a kind of 
vish underwater ballet, a labyrinthine 
eam from which one cannot awaken, 
slow-motion time study that makes the 
bw motion of, say, film or videotape 
em like a device of dizzying speed. 
Wilson’s imagination is hallucinato- 
"| evoking the visions of drug takers. It 
composalso surreal. If Dali had not thought 
evails: ta melting watch, Wilson could have. 
ilalin does not unfold through logic, but 
(rough phantasmagorical sequences, as 
iked widdancers were paradoxically miming 
the intel] lifes. 
il Nymphs Cavorting. In one such 
loment, “The Cave,” the stage is as 
ded with animals as Noah’s ark. 
lis orbit fme are stuffed, some are simulated by 
—& spolitors (see cut), and some are real. Wil- 
54. It cofn is daft on animals, from ravens to os- 
ndbaskéches, not excluding live dogs and 
d by llideep. In the cave the animals, cozy and 
lle ’S0sokcile, rest as if inhaling and exhaling 
painting: paradisiacal peace of Creation. 
m sêt Whrough the mouth of the cave, in bold, 
nds. Atllyzling sunlight, we see girls bare to 
nged!% waist, nymphs cavorting in primal 
black aħocence. Slowly, and with chilling om- 
nd too Husness, one wooden bar after anoth- 
eens fA slams into place across the face of 
intensi% cave, as if civilization were sunder- 
thing ' these two worlds for all time to come. 
coms ls an expulsion from Eden. 
| get à Wilson is capable of hypnotically 
rth; thYignant cameos. A slim young black 
ughtolMbther, dressed wholly in black except 
weg narrow white cuffs at her wrists, 


e andeo 
it seems} 
/ selle Year's Best 
hard: rue RIVER NIGER. The hymn-deep, 
IME, ""Sin-stabbing, laugh-lacerating life of 
s piclll American black, rendered with love, 
such SM tier and precision. 
nly Sl" Menea. In her natal Greece, Irene 
e, C?" bas is known as Mavro Diamanti 
smi Rick Diamond). Such was her Medea. 
space ad EL GRANDE DE COCA-COLA. An efferves- 
oper it foolscap farce—it’s the real thing. 
Sf WELCOME TO ANDROMEDA. The hero 
ich almost totally paralyzed, but Ron 
HYte’s Test play quivered with instinc- 
j drasffatic life. 
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wakes one of her nightgowned small 
children, pours and serves a Blass of 
milk, then slays the child ritually with 
a glittering silver knife. She wakes the 
other child and repeats the action. Then 
she grieves for both with the same grave 
serenity with which she has killed them. 

Wilson can also be funny. He mix- 
es Gertrude Stein gibberish with high 
camp.and low burlesque. One of the 
show's running gags is just that—a fel- 
low in a red shirt and shorts who jogs 
rapidly across the back of the Stage at in- 
tervals, always at a meticulously iden- 
tical pace. At times this makes for sheer 
absurdity; at other times it seems almost 
like a mystical trance. 

Some of The Life and Times of Jo- 
seph Stalin is undeniably opaque, irri- 
tating, pretentious and self-indulgent. 


Few playwrights would have the nerve 
to stitch together a dramatic conglom- 
erate,as Wilson has done, containing 
portions of his previous works such as 
The King of Spain, The Life and Times 
of Sigmund Freud and Deafman Glance. 
But considering its sprawling length, 
Stalin is remarkably free from boredom. 
This is a token of its visual mesmerism 
and incessant variety. One moment the 
stern, noble mien of the aged Sigmund 
Freud will appear as he walks about the 
stage on his wife’s arm in supportive dig- 
nity; the next moment, 32 dancing os- 
triches; and the next, Wilson’s 88-year- 
old grandmother from Waco, Texas, in 
a walk-on, talk-on bit. Playwright or not 
—chances are not—Robert Wilson is a 
master showman magically deploying 
theatrical effects. u T.E. Kalem 
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SCENE FROM ROBERT WILSON'S 12-HOUR EXTRAVAGANZA THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOSEPH STALIN 


A LITTLE NIGHT Music. Lovely to look 
at, delightful to listen to, this jewel box 
of a show won the New York Drama 
Critics’ Circle Award for best musical. 

UNCLE VANYA, George C. Scott, Julie 
Christie and Nicol Williamson helped 
make this the crowning dramatic event 
of the year. The splendid cast was ob- 
viously inspired by the brilliant direc- 
tion of Mike Nichols and the irreluct- 
able genius of Anton Chekhov. 

NICOL WILLIAMSON'S LATE SHOW. An 
afterhours gig with the matchless Scot 
singing the blues and lighting up the 
night with Eliot, Kipling and Beckett. 


` rules this revue. Peter Cook 
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THE CONTRACTOR. The mysterious art 
of the commonplace continues to fas- 
cinate British Playwright David Storey 
and his growing band of devotees. With 
this play he may add fresh laurels to 
the New York Drama Critics Circle 
Awards that he won with Home and The 
Changing Room. 

BOOM BOOM ROOM. All about a go-go 
girl, luminously played by Madeline 
Kahn. A flawed work, yet indelibly, 
poignantly impressive. 

GOOD EVENING. Dementia ridi 
and Du 
ley Moore are the laugh-loony culp 
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New Day at Black Rock 


The mood was tense as Gotumbia 
Records’ annual sales meeting got un- 
der way last September in San Fran- 
cisco. Columbia had recently been 
| rocked to its storage bins by the firing 
f of its adroit, youthful (41) president, 
! Clive Davis, on grounds of improperly 
L diverting corporate funds to personal 
uses. Fears of a scandal concerning 
! "drugola"—the alleged currying of fa- 
I vor by supplying acid. pot and cocaine 
i to rock groups and disc jockeys—hung 
over the entire industry, Columbia in- 
i cluded. When Davis’ successor strode to 
i the podium and began his remarks by 
i quipping: “A funny thing happened to 
2. me on my way to retirement," everyone 
Jaughed— but not too hard. If there was 
one person who could clean Columbia's 
house quickly and thoroughly, and in 
the process give it new life, it was God- 
dard Lieberson, 62, the man who dur- 
i ing the late 1950s and early '60s pushed 
it to the top in the first place. 

Since 1967, when he stepped aside 
for his protégé Davis, Lieberson had 
been toiling in the highest echelons of 
CBS, Columbia's parent organization, as 
a senior vice president. Now back in his 
old territory, he was somewhat appalled. 
If the record business had finally nosed 
past the movies as the biggest entertain- 
ment medium in the U.S., it had also 
begun to tilt dangerously out of control. 
“J came back,” says Lieberson, “because 
] didn't want to see something I’d been 
building for 25 years go down the drain." 
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The Year’s Best 
CLASSICAL 


SCHUMANN: FANTASIESTUCKE, OP. 12; 
DAVIDSBUNDLERTANZE, OP. 6 (Columbia). A 
notable recording debut by a lyric vir- 
tuoso of the piano, Murray Perahia, 26. 

WAGNER: PARSIFAL (London, 5 LPs); 
BEETHOVEN: NINTH SYMPHONY (London, 2 
LPs). Two grand conducting achieve- 
ments by the liege of the American or- 
chestral scene, Sir Georg Solti. ` 

BERLIOZ: LA DAMNATION DE FAUST (Phil- 
ips, 3 LPs). Conductor Colin Davis’ ex- 
emplary latest chapter in the resurrec- 
tion of Hector Berlioz. 

BRAHMS: COMPLETE STRING QUARTETS, 
51, NOS. 1 AND 2, OP. 67 (RCA, 2 LPs). 
her impressive disc debut, this one 
y the Cleveland Quartet. 

PURCELL: THE FAIRY QUEEN (London, 2 
LPs) One good English composer de- 
serves another, or so it seems from this 
triumph by Benjamin Britten. 

BACH: GOLDBERG VARIATIONS; VARIA- 
TIONS IN THE ITALIAN STYLE (Angel, 2 LPs). 
Baroque classics brought entertainingly 
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to life by Harpsichordist Igor Kipnis 
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Surprisingly, drugola did not seem 
to be the central problem. Vestiges of 
the drug-oriented youth culture of the 
late “60s linger on in the rock world. 
But so far there is little likelihood of a 
scandal approaching the scope of the 
payola debacle of the °50s. A federal 
grand jury in Newark is investigating 
the matter, but is reported to be months 
away from any conclusions or possible 
indictments. 

What did worry Lieberson right at 
the start was the shortage of vinyl now 
beginning to hit the industry hard. Vi- 
nyl, known in the trade as PVC (poly- 
vinyl chloride). is the chemical byprod- 
uct of crude oil from which records are 
made. As a result of oil shortages, Co- 
lumbia has been forced to suspend its 
$1.98 Harmony pop label; it also 
trimmed its November output by post- 
poning several releases until 1974. In 
general, the industry will probably have 
to opt for greater selectivity in its re- 
leases—or, as Lieberson puts it, “an end 
to buckshotting—throwing everything 
against the wall to see what sticks." 

High Bidding. Lieberson was also 
concerned that the record world seemed 
to be "drinking that fatal glass of beer" 
that many movie studios had taken—a 
switch in emphasis from artistic control 
to mere entrepreneurism. Like. other 
large record companies, Columbia un- 
der Davis had moved more and more 
into the distributorship of smaller labels 
(Stax, Philadelphia International, Mon- 
ument), more: and more into high bid- 
ding for established stars (Neil Diamond 


BARTOK: CONCERTO FOR ORCHESTRA 
(Columbia). Conductor Pierre Boulez 
finds heart as well as anxious nerve in 
a 20th century classic. 

PUCCINI: LA BOHEME (London, 2 LPs). 
Conductor Herbert von Karajan and 
friends make the bohemian life worth 
living—and listening to—all over again. 

BEETHOVEN: FIVE PIANO CONCERTOS 
(London,.4 LPs). Vladimir Ashkenazy 
reaffirms his position as a truly great 
Beethoven interpreter. 

BOULEZ: LE-MARTEAU SANS MAITRE (Co- 
lumbia). A bright, precise contemporary 
landmark conducted by the bright, pre- 
cise man who wrote it, Pierre Boulez. 


POP 


STEPHEN. SONDHEIM: A LITTLE: NIGHT MU- 
sic (Columbia). The year’s most distin- 
guished musical makes the year’s best 
original-cast LP. 

1 AM A SONG (RCA). England’s em- 
press of the jazz song, Cleo Laine, in a 
scintillating U.S. recording debut. 

THE SIX WIVES OF HENRY Vill (A & M). 
Using everything from synthesizers to 
pipe organs, England’s Rick Wakeman 


"hair-raising orbit. 
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CBS'S GODDARD LIEBERSON 
An end to buckshotting. ) 
with ( 
and Laura Nyro for multimillion dgipecon: 
deals) and less into its own experimg 
tation and development of talent. | 

Lieberson's response has beenagld Scl 
tle reassertion of the record companpethir 
authority and artistic conscience, larduld H 
ly through the tone, personality andd 
thority of his own presence. * 


ord companies exploited artists“ | 
says; "but it had come to the point what albu 
the artists were exploiting the redLiebe 
companies." The first to gel the wg” long 
was Bob Dylan. One of the labels $h it b 
perstars for more than a decade, Dyly for 
came up for contract renewal lastmo simile 
and found that he could no longer w^) an< 
his own ticket. He has now signed w In th 
David Geffen of Elektra/ Asylum. f° of « 
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a score from the movie or TV serie d pop 
thesame name). son 1s 
BROTHERS AND SISTERS (Capricom);*" 1n 
masterly essay from the Allman Brofon ar 
ers in how to blend rock; jazz andW s tr 
rural Southern blues. EEDCrSO! 
SCOTT JOPLIN: THE RED BACK Book town 
gel). Joyful orchestrations of ten cla os J 
rags by Gunther Schuller and his Wrap 
England Conservatory rag-mops. ian a 
THERE GOES RHYMIN’ SIMON (CYANA | 
bia), A lesson in what a wistful, E ane 
and probing composer-singer a nod: 
mon still is. hi E 
A LITTLE TOUCH OF SCHMILSSON I. al 
NiGHT (RCA), Having gone from lend 
poet to hard-rocker in recent y SE 
ry Nilsson here croons his way ba But 
the 1930s and 1940s. ; 
SHOOT OUT AT THE FANTA 
(Island; dist. Capitol). Recorae 
maica, with the Nestors of BH Ning i 
Traffic, at the peak of their matu est; dis it | 
~ DARK SIDE OF THE moon (Hat vaihd n. 
Capitol). Space-Rock’s Pink lee 
ll 


og $10 the 
Gi stohent 
* mg 
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GOAT's HEAD SOUP (RO 
dist. Atlantic). The uncenso 
in fighting trim. è 


pe of Lieberson's first moves after 
„g over Was LO give a push to an al- 
conceived twelve-LP package de- 
Mf d entirely to black composers from 
"T isth century to the present. Further, 
Tumbia' s February release will feature 
lik, American music by Leon Kirchner, 
e Crumb and Morton Subotnick. 
person has also given the green light 
record everything ever written by 
arles Ives. 
In pop. Lieberson has done far less, 
| far less has been needed. With such 
f hdy sellers as Loggins and Messina 
), Charlie Rich (country) and Bil- 
paul (soul), Columbia had 24 LPs in 
Ela that reached $1,000,000 in sales. 
Se porn in England, raised in Seattle, 
{verson settled in New York to write 
sic, hobnob with composers like Ives 
Henry Cowell and write irreverent 
sic criticism for the now defunct 
ipazine Modern Music. After signing 
with Columbia Masterworks in 1939 
lion dg [second in command, he made one of 
d first projects the first recording of 
rrot Lunaire with the composer Ar- 
beenagfd Schoenberg conducting. It was 
compgething that only an ex-composer 
ence, hrduld have fought for. The album 
i Inbed financially on 78 r.p.m., but 
e. “I dolly made back the investment when 
: when rqusferred to LP a decade later. 
isis” | On Top. The success of the original- 
pointwhgt album of South Pacific, produced. 
the redLieberson in 1949, gave Columbia's 
t the yq" long-playing record the commercial 
¿$h it badly needed. It also paved the 
ade, Dyly, for a hugely profitable succession 
llastmyjsimilar ventures, such as My Fair 
longer wi” and Sound of Music. 
In the 1950s, he kept up a steady re- 
e of such jazz greats as Louis Arm- 
ng, Bix Beiderbecke: and Bessie 
ith, and brought in: Mitch Miller to 


~~ 


nage the company’s middle-of-the-' 


TV serie POD line. In the early 1960s, as Lie- 
son is fond of pointing out, he helped 
ipricom) er in the rock era by signing Dylan, 
man Brojon and Garfunkel and the Byrds. 
A trim, aristocratic-looking man, 
berson still walks each morning from 
«g00K(4 (Own house on Manhattan's East 
ften clay’ to his office in CBS's dark gray stone 
KCraper (known to employees as the 
nops. Kk Rock); he still finds time for ten- 
on (Quand: doodling on an unfinished vi-. 
tful, dieg Concerto, still entertains such 
er Paul fds as the Leonard Bernsteins, Rich- 
4Rodgerses and Dick Cavetts. He fre- 
ssON IN | tly gets away with his wife of 27 
, Ballerina Vera Zorina, for long 
nds at their second home in San- 
; N. Mex. 
But he has already created what 
ical Records Co-Director Thomas 
Pard calls *a different feeling on 
" Lieberson feels that if Columbia 
typing to experiment and take chanc- 
is it has frequently in the,rock area 
d not all rock groups make mon- 
assure you”), it should be willing 
P the game thing in the classics. “The 
ent SS stop being able to do that 
č moshent that I stop wanting to be 
of this business." 
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Heart of the Defense 


When José Flores drove on the 
wrong side of the road near Santa Rosa 
Calif., and hit an oncoming car, one of 
the victims, Colenda Ward, 12, suffered 
irreversible brain damage. Flores, 23, 
was charged with manslaughter and fe- 
lonious drunken driving. But there was 
a macabre technicality. After determin- 
ing that Colenda had suffered cerebral 
death, doctors successfully transplanted 
her heart into a patient at the Stanford 
University Medical! Center. 

Well and good, said Flores’ lawyer, 
but that meant that the critical evidence 
—the corpse—had been tampered with. 
Further, he argued, “when somebody 


UPI 


VICTIM COLENDA WARD 
The doctors did it? 


causes injury and then when another 
agency because of its actions brings 
about a premature death, I don't think 
it is fair to charge a person with man- 
slaughter." The municipal judge agreed. 
“There is really no way of knowing 
whether this defendant caused the death 
of this individual," he ruled, leaving only 
the drunken-driving charge pending. 
For all its odd aspects, the situation 
was not unique. Another recent heart 
donor at Stanford had been shot. An- 
drew Lyons, the alleged murderer, 
claimed in his pretrial defense that the 
surgeons caused the death. The judge 
in that case rejected the argument on 
the theory that the heart would never 
have been removed if the man had not 
first been fatally shot in the head. Re- 
gardless of the opposing rulings, Stan- 
ford Heart Surgeon Norman Shumway 
is worried that both cases will discour- 
age the use of assault victims as organ 
donors. The Flores case, however, will 


be appealed, leaving it to a higher Cal- 
ifornia court to decide whether a med- 
ical detérmination of death before trans- 
plant surgery meets the meticulous 
requirements of criminal law. 


Class-Action Chill 


For some time Lake Champlain had 
been filling up with sludge, apparently 
from an International Paper Co. facto- 
ry at Ticonderoga, N.Y. Finally, in 
1971, H. Keith Zahn went to federal 
court and sued the New York pulpmak- 
eron behalf of himself and some 200 oth- 
ers who owned Vermont land fronting 
on the lake. Alleging $40 million in over- 
all damages because of the pollution, 
Zahn was relying on the newly popular 
tactic of the class action, which allows 
a large group with a common complaint 
to join together in one suit. Last week 
the Supreme Court dug in its heels and 
decided 6-3 that Zahn's class-action suit 
must collapse because some of his neigh- 
bors were not eligible plaintiffs. 

Severe Blow. When parties from 
different states are involved and when 
the sum in dispute exceeds $10,000, a 
federal court has jurisdiction. And fed- 
eral class actions have long depended 
on at least one plaintiffs meeting the 
$10,000 requirement. But the court has 
now made clear that every plaintiff must 
meet that requirement. Thus most of 
Zahn's co-plaintiffs, who had individ- 
ually suffered less than $10,000 damag- 
es, were told that they could "not ride 
in on another's coattails.” That does not 
necessarily mean Zahn gets nothing; he 
may still bring a federal suit with which- 
ever of his neighbors also allege $10,000 
in damages. 

Trouble is, he and others like him, 
acting on their own, might not be able 
to afford the expenses involved in prov- 
ing a complex case. That does "no ju- 
dicial system credit," said William Bren- 
nan for Fellow Dissenters William 
Douglas and Thurgood Marshall. The 
three also pointed out that the decision 
could lead to more individual suits in 
the state and federal courts where pre- 
viously one collective proceeding would 
have covered a specific issue. But the 
majority apparently believes that tough 
standards will at least cut the federal 
work load. Consumer and environmen- 
tal advocates fear that the new decision 
is a chill wind for class actions. Said Bill 
Butler, Washington counsel for the En- 
vironmental Defense Fund: “It’s a se- 
vere blow to the unorganized, ad hoc 
groups that want action on particular of- 


fenses.” Certain kinds of class actions, | — 


such as those involving antitrust and 
various kinds of civil rights, are not a 
fected, since they have no $10,000 mi 
imum. But the court has one other p 
ing case on the subject, and the be 
is now that when it rules, it will 
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McQUEEN & HOFFMAN IN PAPILLON 


Escape Vehicle 


PAPILLON 
Directed by FRANKLIN J. SCHAFFNER 
Screenplay by DALTON TRUMBO and 
LORENZO SEMPLE JR. 


Jt is nice to see French Guiana 
again. The French may have shut down 
the infamous penal system they used to 
maintain there, but it still flourishes as 
a country of the mind, a Disneyland for 
masochists, in the imagination of mov- 
iemakers. For them the guards will al- 
ways and universally be sadistic brutes, 
the prisoners either nice guys or people 
doing time for bad raps. 

Some—like Henry Charriere (Steve 
McQueen), whose nickname, Papillon 
(Butterfly), is symbolized in a tattoo on 
his chest—are endlessly obsessed with 
plans for escape. Others, like Louis De- 
gas (Dustin Hoffman), try to get along by 
going along. Still others are on hand to 
demonstrate by their dramatically time- 
ly deaths just how difficult both courses 
are. Much suspenseful, if highly stylized, 
drama results from the interaction of 
_ these characters with one another and 

with hell on earth. Devotees of the pris- 
—en.and-escape genre will enjoy anew 
such tradition-blessed ploys as the smug- 
-Bled-weapon bit, sundry chases through 
jungle and swamp, the operation-with- 
out-anaesthesia scene, and of course the 
solitary-Confinement sequence. 
Unfortunately, Director Schaffner’s 
natural taste is for the big, expensive 
canvas. The slickness of his work viti- 


ates any attempt to take Papillon with. 


entire seriousness. Prison life is more 
picturesque than genuinely ifyi 


38 


and the escapes into the world outside 
are seen through a National Geographic 
lens brightly. Everywhere squalor seems 
to have been painted on carefully but ob- 
viously, like McQueen’s old man’s 
makeup at the end of the picture. 

Still, McQueen works hard and al- 


most manages to triumph over his star. 


presence, while Hoffman submerges 
himself eccentrically and amusingly in 
his coward’s role. Papillon inevitably re- 
fers us to old movies rather than to re- 
ality. Audiences whose expectations do 
not exceed their grasp will find ita much 
more comfortable vehicle for escape 
than any that McQueen & Co. discov- 
er on location. 8 Richard Schickel 


Con Game 


THE STING 
Directed by GEORGE ROY HILL 
Screenplay by DAVID S. WARD 


This isn't a movie, it’s a recipe. The 
people who put The Sting together fol- 
lowed the instructions on the Butch Cas- 
sidy package: one Paul Newman, one 
Robert Redford, a dash of caper. Stir in 
the same director, if available. 

He was. Butch Cassidy may not 
have been very good, but it made a bun- 
dle, so- what difference does it make? 
Newman and Redford pass a few fa- 
cial expressions between them and try 
to cool each other out. If there. ever 
was much of a script, it can be said to 
haye gone to waste. 

The movie, set in Chicago and en- 
virons during the '30s, concerns a soph- 
omore con man (Redford 


veteran con man ( 


SCOTT, VAN DEVERE & FLIPPERED FRIEND IN DOLPHIN 


REDFORD & NEWMAN IN STING 


extravagant scheme to bil 


money hoodlum from New 
ert Shaw). There is a tangle 
some slothful suspense and a 


de to be a 


of telegraphed surprise. 


The Sting was not ma 


seriously, but many pe 
difficult even to enjoy 
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ople may $ 
the movie 
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gerstanding of the con man's pathol- 
ML pat goes beyond surface style and 
r; à Story that depends not on plot 
but on characters. The movie ends 
a lot of expensive sets and a 
lof blue eyes. u Jay Cocks 
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j, Humbug 
AY OF THE DOLPHIN 
ME cred by MIKE NICHOLS 
n eenplay by BUCK HENRY 
~F] Dolphins speak and humans scheme 

Minis coy satirical thriller. The dolphins 
je off a lot better, but of course they 
The the best roles. In fact, they have 
*L only roles. There is the traditional 
implement of actors—George C. Scott 
jst prominent among them—but none 
enough raw material to build a part. 
fla loquacious dolphin and his female 
1 panion swim off with the show, and 
Mee i|come to it. 
MEM Buck Henry's screenplay crudely 
Minpresses Robert Merle's good novel 
lihe same title about a research sci- 
fists growing moral responsibility and 
litical commitment. In the book, the 
entist was forced to take sides when 
found that his "pure" research had 
bn manipulated by rival government 
incies until it was virtually perverted. 
the film, little of this remains. Bits of 
mes, shreds of ideas float on the sur- 
e of the plot like so much plankton. 
at is left, besides a lot of pretty dol- 
n footage, is some bad intercolle- 
te-revue satire, a shadow of Sea Hunt, 
| a calculated sentimentality that 
bkes memories of Lassie Come Home. 
B The dolphins are kidnaped from the 
Fentist (Scott) and trained to blow up 
f m President of the U.S. as he vaca- 

pens aboard his yacht. The would-be as- 
Mins are a cartel of clichés: a loud- 
Muthed, cigar-chomping Westerner, 
(,lunctuous Middle European, a father- 
EY League type. The movie makes 
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The Year's Best 


AMERICAN GRAFFITI. Small-town 
adolescence in 1962, perceptively 
rendered by George Lucas. 

AN AUTUMN AFTERNOON. Yasujiro 
Ozv's last film, made in 1963: a se- 
rene, masterly speculation on the en- 
croachments of age. 

DAY FOR NIGHT. À sly, shrewd bil- 
let-doux to the giddy excesses of film 
making and film makers from Fran- 
çois Truffaut. 

, DON'T LOOK Now. Guilt and psy- 
chic phenomena haunt a waking 
nightmare, wonderfully directed by 
Nicolas Roeg and acted by Donald 
Sutherland and Julie Christie. 

LAST TANGO IN PARIS and THE SPI- 
DER'S STRATAGEM. One overpraised but 
still important, the other too little 
seen. Together they establish Bernar- 
do Bertolucci as a significant cine- 
matic force. 


their plot a matter of as much concern 
and surprise as whether Pearl White will 
be cut loose from the railroad ties be- 
fore the locomotive flattens her. 

Director Nichols moves his camera 
with academic predictability. His actors 
do not inhabit his shots; they pose in 
them, as if pressed under glass. When 
Scott worries to his colleagues that un- 
known foes are “sneaking up on us,” 
Nichols cuts to a shot of a small boat 
coming ashore at night, underscored by 
a suitably melodramatic flourish of mu- 
sic. Nichols, whose reputation rests part- 
ly on his supposedly sensitive work with 
actors, here leaves his cast at loose ends. 
Scott is never animated, never even en- 
gaged. Others—including Trish Van 
Devere and the others (excepting Paul 
Sorvino, who makes an amusingly sar- 
donic spook)—embody the antique def- 
inition of good children: they speak only 
when spoken to. In the case of such ac- 
tors as Fritz Weaver and Elizabeth Wil- 
son, this is a blessing. 

Fa, the talking dolphin, is cute, 
graceful and quite lovely to watch. Since 
Day of the Dolphin contains no threat- 
ening or challenging scene or idea, it 
might be considered a good family mov- 
ie. But only for families who feast on 
pablum. a J.C. 


On the Take 


SERPICO 
Directed by SIDNEY LUMET 
Screenplay by WALDO SALT 
and NORMAN WEXLER 


Wonderful potential: a loose dra- 
matization of the career of Frank Ser- 
pico, an undercover cop who in 1971 
was instrumental in exposing corruption 
of almost grotesque proportions within 
the New York City police department. 
A chance to deal with difficult ques- 
tions: What is it that makes a cop re- 


LOVE. A poignant Hungarian film / 
about death and renewal, directed by 
Karoly Makk, with a lovely and com- 
plex performance by Mari Torocsik. 

MEAN STREETS. Martin Scorsese's 
kineti¢ ynemoir of growing up in New 
York’s Little Italy. A movie with per- 
spective, compassion, some good ac- 
tors (Robert DeNiro, Harvey Keitel) 
and a lot of street smarts. 

O LUCKY MAN! Lindsay Anderson’s 
jaunty morality play, a sort of vaude- 
ville Pilerim's Progress with ironic 
commentary provided by Alan 
Price's smashing musical score. 

PAT GARRETT AND BILLY THE KID. A 
strange, severe, beautiful Western di- 
rected by Sam Peckinpah. 

PULP. Michael Caine and—yes 
—Mickey Rooney are superb in Mike 
Hodges’ high-spirited thriller, which 
spoofs the mystery genre as Robert 
Altman’s The Long Goodbye was sup- 
posed to but didn’t. ` 


sist, then fight against a system of du- 
bious morality that is accepted, even 
defended within the department? When 
can such resistance lead to or ever re- 
quire informing? What moves—or com- 
pels—a man to be a cop? 

Wonderful potential, and wasted. 
Serpico has some brutal surface flash 
and an acetylene performance by Al Pa- 
cino in the title role, but its energy is 
used to dodge all the questions it should 
have raised and answered. It is not 
enough to have Serpico reminisce about 
his childhood, recalling the impression 
of power and control he got from a cou- 
ple of guys in blue uniforms, to explain 
what brought him to the force. It is clear- 
ly shown that Serpico is a New York 
street kid, but this movie asks us not 
only to accept that a man with that back- 
ground could be aghast over a cop’s get- 
ting free meals at a restaurant, but that 
he could violate the most basic code of 
the street: never inform. The source of 
Serpico’s frantic, sometimes blind mor- 
al outrage is never shown. 3 

The movie's onerously monotonous 
plot proceeds through vignettes of Ser- 
pico's honesty being put to the test. Al- 
ternating with these are interludes of 
Serpico on the beat, wearing a variety 
of disguises, and at home, where his girl 
friend (Barbara Eda-Young) is assigned 
the traditional role of helpmeet and 
sounding board for the hero. 

These episodes suggest that Serpico 
is too driven to maintain a decent emo- 
tional relationship, so confused and 
compulsive that he revels in the chance 
to assume fresh identities with every dis- 
guise, Such subtleties, however, are 
drowned out in the prevailing frenzy of 
Sidney Lumet’s direction, and by the 
musical. score of Mikis Theodorakis, 
which sounds like a patchwork of his 

music from Z and a concert of fa 
folk songs by the Patrolmen’s 
lent Association Band. D 


Christians and Israel. 


One of the casualties of te Yom 
Kippur War was the growing ecumen- 
ical spirit between Christians and Jews. 
In fact, like the 1967 war before it, the 
war this autumn shocked Christians into 
sometimes sharp reappraisals of Israel, 
and shook Jews with the fear of anti- 
Semitism. One Protestant ecumenical 
expert in Israel, indeed, lamented that 
Jewish-Christian relations “have never 
been more seriously threatened." 

A case in point: the violently anti-Is- 
raeli opinions of Jesuit Radical Daniel 
Berrigan, once imprisoned foe of the 
Viet Nam War, longtime champion of 
the underdog, and soul brother of the 
late Rabbi Abraham J. Heschel, Amer- 
ican Judaism's most poetic Zionist. At 
a meeting of the Association of Arab 
University Graduates this fall in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Berrigan excoriated Israel 
as “a criminal Jewish community. The 
creation of millionaires, generals and 
entrepreneurs. . . is rapidly evolving into 
the image of her ancient adversaries.” 
Israel’s “historic adventure, which gave 
her the right to ‘judge the nations, has 
veered off into imperial misadventure.” 

To be sure, Berrigan was harsh with 
Arab leadership as well (“Their capac- 
ity for deception, remarkable even for 
our world ... their contempt for their 
own poor”). He also tried to soften his 
criticism by asserting that as “a priest 
in resistance against Rome” and as “an 
American in resistance against Nixon,” 
he was “very like a Jew.” Berrigan’s re- 
marks, his choice of audience; and his 
pose as an archetypal Jew infuriated 
Jewish leaders, Historian Arthur Hertz- 
berg, noting that the Jesuit has never 
been to Israel, ticked off a number of fac- 
tual errors made by Berrigan in an angry 
reply in American Report, the journal 
of Clergy and Laity Concerned, which 
had published the speech. “Underneath 
the language of the New Left,” he wrote, 
‘St is old-fashioned theological anti- 
Semitism.” 

Acerbic Views. Berrigan’s speech 
was still causing trouble last week. The 
American Jewish Congress protested 
plans to give Berrigan the Gandhi Peace 
Prize next month. And the Rev. Don- 
ald Harrington of the Community 
Church of New York withdrew from the 
"presentation. Berrigan “has ceased to be 


. a witness for peace,” Harrington said. 
— "His speech was not a prophetic utter- 
- ance, only an inflammatory one.” 


mM Most USS. Christians do not share 
Berrigan’s acerbic views on Israel. Dur- 
ing the Yom Kippur War a nun arrived 
at the Syrian consulate in Manhattan to 
offer herself in exchange for an Israeli 
P.O.W. The First Baptist Church of Dal- 
las took a half-page newspaper ad ask- 
ing Texans to “support Israel.” And 
hundreds of other church leaders and 
groups, according to a report by Rabbi 
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Balfour Brickner, spoke up in outrage 
against the attack by Egypt and Syria 
and the profanation of Yom Kippur. 
There has, however, been consider- 
ably less enthusiasm for the Israeli cause 
at higher levels of church organizations 
—especially among liberal Protestants. 
During the war the governing board of 
the National Council of Churches de- 
manded a Middle East arms embargo 
by the U.S. and U.S.S.R.—a demand 
that could influence only the U.S. “If 
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FATHER DANIEL BERRIGAN 
Prophetic or inflammatory? 


the resolution had been taken seriously," 
complains Rabbi Marc H. Tanenbaum 
of the American Jewish Committee, “Is- 
rael would have been denied arms at 
the very moment the Soviet Union was 
pouring them in on the other side.” Sug- 
gesting that Israel’s presence was a per- 
manent irritant to Middle East tranquil- 
lity, one top-ranking Protestant was far 
more brutal than Berrigan. “It is quite 
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conceivable," he said, "that 
have to die for world peace.” 
Jewish leaders were also ala 
the reaction of the World Cond 
Churches. Its general Secretary e e sin 
Potter, issued a bland statement iz, 37 
vor of peace and the U.N., but M I ny t 
the issue of Israel's survival and dats Atlan 
mention the Arab attack. Jews a 
that the liaison between the counc è 
the Palestine Liberation Orsai 
—intended to preserve a broker ra x 
the conflict—impedes peace by em | 
aging | the extremists. Moreover | 
council has a growing number of churi 
men from the Third World who 3 
ally support the Palestinian aue] chil 
cause. “The council has committed 4 
self to a national liberation ideolojj 
complains Tanenbaum. “It would hep TOO! 
if they would see that Israel is also anj{22 be 
stance of liberation for a people.” 
Eternal Pariahs. Some Christia 
make a distinction between Judaism lick. t} 


Israel 

tha 
Mat 

of th 


a political guise—of the centuriesoldle c 
belief that Jews are eternal paria his « 
Though now supposedly abandongce an 
that brand of dogmatism stressed th he ne 
Jews were perpetual, persecuted walon `t 
derers because they had killed Jesus. 
a special issue of New Catholic Wor Died 
Religion Professor Eva Fleischncoact 
points out that the birth of Israel efi tball 
tively contradicted that thinking ner c 
there was ever an example of histqts ($. 
forcing the hand of theology, here itit hear 
Roman Catholics and evangeliern, 
Protestants seem to sympathize mdhis t 
with the intense Jewish concern fort Sou 
rael than do liberal Protestants. Pahips. 
Paul VI, of course, can still be crit irda) 
of Israel. Just two days before the Yd Alat 
Kippur War, when he received a n pu 
Syrian ambassador to the Holy Sec fama 
Pope complained that “The Pales? a t 
people, living miserably, plead that e e 
right to self-determination be recgrd of 
nized.” Last week Paul also exp! Di 
concern over the fate of J erusalem sh ied 
places—a thorny political and religignar 
issue that will involve intra-Chr e to 
negotiations as well as talks between 4 of S 
abs and Jews. :; 
In other ways, though, Rom 4 
been solicitous toward the n o 
Archbishop Jean Jadot, apostolo" S2: 
gate to the U.S., got the Vatican 
tervene with Egypt and RE Audi 
of Israeli P.O.W.s. And um Ta 
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“a heartening 1 

baum reported, was < more reie m 
id 


still preserves a sense of i xi | 
ties Christians to their Jews 
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Sae ma Married. Robert Shaw, 57, conduc- 
Lof the Atlanta Symphony Orchestra 
(d director of the Robert Shaw Cho- 
ry, ppe Since 1948; and Caroline Saultz 
ent in dz. 37, a member of the Atlanta Sym- 
at avi ony board; both for the second time; 
nd dig, Atlanta 
CWS arg 


armed 
-Ounci] 


Divorced. Richard Roundtree, 31, 
Artrayer of John Shaft, the leather- 
Jted black private eye who has bat- 
ed his way through three movies and 
Over, how the star of a television series; and 
Of churepptY Jane Roundtree; after ten years 
Who ag marriage, five years of separation and 
| gueril children; in Chicago. 
"emi x 

Died. Walden Robert Cassoto, 37, 
crooner known as Bobby Darin, who 
‘122 became a rock-’n’-roll star with 
ish Splash, won a larger audience 
Christiggh his driving version of Kurt Weill's 
'udaism lick. the Knife; following open-heart 


s Angeles. A confessed student of the 
latra style, Darin characteristically 
Ispiciousysened his tie and snapped his fingers 
riticismpn when singing somber ‘songs. In 


nturiesoidle of the decade both his marriage 
| parili his career were turning sour. A di- 
bandongce and a new image gave him a boost, 
ressed tH he never achieved his outspoken am- 
uted waon “to become a legend." 
d Jesus, a 
slic Worl Died. James Wallace (Wally) Butts, 
zJeischn coach of the University of Georgia's 
srael efiqball teams from 1939 to 1960 and 
inking: }ner of one of the largest libel judg- 
of histdats ($3,060,000) in American history; 
here itii heart attack; in Athens, Ga. Butts, 
evangelistern, demanding field commander, 
thize mdhis teams to eight bowl games and 
vern for’ Southeastern Conference champi- 
ants. Pdhips. When a 1963 article in the 
be critiurday Evening Post charged Butts 
'e the Yd Alabama Coach Paul (“Bear”) Bry- 
ived a nj with rigging the results of the 1962 
oly See, bama-Georgia game, Butts took his 
palestin all the way to the Supreme Court, 
dthatthich eventually upheld a reduced 
be recard of $460,000. 
) expr' " x . 
alemshiDied. Amleto Giovanni Cardinal 
ad religignani, 90, scholarly Apostolic Del- 
a-Chrisle to the U.S. (1933-58) and Secre- 
etweel4 of State of the Vatican (1961-69); 
wing a brief illness; in Rome. Ci- 
ani made the recommendations for 
' American bishop appointed dur- 
Is 25 years in Washington. 


Riverdale, Md. In 1972, a crater 
© moon’s dark side was named for 
P t, who spent more than 70 years 
“Ving (Ne effects of solar radiation on 
'istrialL weather patterns and patent- 
Mmerous devices for converting the 
eat into energy. 
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On a volume of 89,739, 
New York Stock Excha 
closed at 49.68, up .06 fo 
ing Dec. 21. The Dow Jo 
dustrial average was 81 
Standard & Poor’s 500 5 
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000 shares, the 
nge Composite 
r the week end- 
nes 30 stock in- 
8.73, up 3.08: 
tock index was 


93.54, up .25. Among significant N..s.E. 


Stocks: 

Net 
Stock High low Close Change 
Allied Chem.. 472.. 4434.. 454.. -H1 
Alum Co Am.. 7334.. 68⁄2.. 714..— % 
Amer Airlines. 834.. 8 .. 84..— Ya 
Am Brands... 33⁄2.. 31%.. 31%..—1 
Am Can..... 25%.. 24⁄4.. 24⁄2.. — Y 
Am Motors... 8%.. 8%.. 8%h..— % 
AT&T........ S 48Vs.. 50%.. +2% 
Anac Cop.... 25%.. 23%.. 24⁄2.. +1 
Avon Prod.... 65⁄2.. 61%.. 61⁄2.. —1 
Beth Steel... 33%.. 29 .. 33%..+4% 
Boeing...... 13%.. 1134.. 12%..+ A 
Burling Ind... 23⁄2.. 20%.. 21%..+ % 
Burroughs. ...201%..190%..192%..+ % 
Cater Trac... 64%.. 59%.. 63 ecl 
Champ Intl... 16%.. 15%.. 15%..+ Vs 
Chrysler..... 16%.. 15%.. 15%..-1% 
Clark Equip... 46V4.. 44⁄2.. 45⁄4.. +1 
Control Data.. 36⁄4.. 32⁄2.. 33%..— VA 
Com GI Wks. 80 .. 70⁄2.. 73%..—6% 
Dow Chem... 57⁄4.. 51%.. 54%.. -+24 
DuPont. ..... 154/4..149- ..153 ..+3% 
Eastern Air... 6%.. 5%.. 534..— % 


East Kodak...115 ..108%..108%..—414 


El Paso N G.. 13%.. 12%.. 13 ..— % 
EXXON a 92%.. 88%.. 89%..—1 

Ford Motor... 42⁄4.. 40⁄4.. 40%,.-1% 
Gen Dynam.. 20%.. 18%.. 18%..—1% 
Gen Elec..... 5934.. 57⁄4.. 58%..— Vr 
Gen Foods... 24⁄4.. 23⁄4.. 23%..— V, 
Gen Motors.. 49%.. 47 .. 47 ..— MW 
Gen Tel & El.. 26%.. 24%.. 25%..+1 

Ga Pac...... 40%.. 38 .. 38%..+ % 
Goodyear... 14⁄2.. 12%.. 13%..+ %2 
Great A & P.. 11⁄4.. 8 .. 10%.. +2 

Greyhound... 15⁄4.. 14Vs.. l4Vs..— % 
Gulf Oil..... 21 —.. 202 7.22034: 
IBM Um 254 238'4..24015..—5V5 
Int Horv..... 259... 23%... 25 ..t- Va 
Int Nickel.... 33Vs.. 30%.. 33 ..+2% 
Int Paper.... 51 .. 47%... 48%..+ % 
Int Tel & Tel.. 26%.. 25 2025 X VG 
Johns Man... 16%.. 15 16%..+1% 
Kraftco...... 38⁄2.. 36⁄4.. 36%..—2% 
Kresge SS.... 31⁄2.. 29⁄4.. 31 .. +1% 
Litton Ind..... Foor. «im One 6%..— % 
lockheed.... 3%.. 3% 3%..-— Y 
LTV Corp. 9%... 9% 9V..— Vs 
McD Doug. 16 .. 14%... 15'A4..-F ¥ 
Merck Co. 83%.. 78⁄2.. 78%..—-1% 
SME eae cers 7642... 71% 72 ..—3*4 
Mobil Oil.... 52 .. 45% 50 ..+4”% 
NGR ovv eee 31⁄2.. 29%.. 30%..— Yà 
Occid Pet.... 8%.. 8 .. 8%..— % 
Owens Ill.... 32%.. 30%.. 31%..+ "A 
Pac Gas & El. 23%.. 22%.. 22%..— a 
Pan Am...... 4Va.. 4 .. AWA..— Ve 
Penn Cen.... 3%.. 3%.. 3¥%..— 'Á 
Penney J. C... 65%.. 59 .. 65Y%e..+4% 
Philip Morris..112 ..107 107%*..—2% 
Polaroid..... 772... 68%.. 7014..—136 
Proc Gam 94%.. 89V&.. 9034..— 2 
RGASIC EU 17%.. l638.. 16%..— Và 
Reyn Ind... ... 39⁄2.. 36%.. 38 +t % 
Rockwell Intl.. 25%.. 23⁄4.. 24%..+ % 
Sears Roe.... 85 .. 80 8034..— lA 
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Std Oil Cal... 32%.. 2934.. 32%..+2% 
Tenneco..... 2234.. 21%.. 2UA..— & 
Texaco Inc... 29%.. 26%.. 27 ..-1% 
Textron...... 21⁄2.. 18% 18%..—3% 
Time Inc... ... 3034.. 26%.. 30 ..+4 

TWA.... eee 16%.. 15 . 1538... --1V8 
UAL Inc... . .. 20%.. 18⁄2.. 1834..— 4 
Union Car.... 32 .. 29%.. 31%..t Y2 
Utd Aircraft.. 27⁄4.. 22%.. 24 ..+1 

US Steel..... 36⁄2.. 32 .. 36%... 44% 
Westinghouse. 33... 24⁄4.. 24%..—6% 
Woolworth... 17⁄2.. 1534.. 15%..—1% 
Xerox. ... 128 ..118%..120%..+1% 


His Name is 
Today 


“We are guilty of many 
errors and many faults, 
but our worst crime is 
abandoning the children, 
neglecting the fountain 
of life. Many of the things ub 
we need can wait. The A 
Child cannot. Right now 
is the time his bones are 
being formed, his blood 
is being made and his 
senses are being devel- 
oped. Tohim we cannot 
answer, Tomorrow’. His 
name is 'Today'." 

Gabriela Mistral 
Nobel Prize-winnin 
Poet from Chile . 
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JOBLESS WORKERS WAITING TO PICK UP THEIR CHECKS IN DETROIT UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION OFFICE 


Shaky Budget Preview 


U.S. budgets are always rather dubious 
documents, based on tenuous guess- 
timates of anticipated revenues and ex- 
penditures. Even in this uncertain com- 
pany, though, the spending plan for 
fiscal 1975 that President Nixon will un- 
veil next month will stand out as an ex- 
ceptionally shaky exercise in pondering 
the imponderable. The big unknown, of 
course, is the effect of the energy crisis, 
which could plunge the U.S. into a re- 
cession, slash Government tax revenues, 
and force big additional outlays for new 
job programs to ease the impact of un- 
employment. Whether or not Nixon for- 
mally proclaims the figure, the budget 
could well run a deficit of $15 billion, 
nearly double the red-ink figure that 
now looks likely for the current fiscal 
year. 

Complicating the budgetmakers’ 
problem in striking the proper balance 
between federal income and spending 
will be an attempt by the Administra- 
tion to finally define what it means by 
“full employment.” For twelve years, the 
official numerical definition has been a 
4% jobless rate; Nixonian economists 
have long grumbled that that goal is now 
unrealistically low, but they have never 
set a new target figure, and have often 
said that there should not be one. To en- 
sure that the budget gives just enough 
boost to the economy, however, they 

‘have concluded that they have to pick 
a number. Officials of the Treasury De- 
partment, Office of Management and 
Budget and Council of Economic Ad- 
visers are framing a new goal that will 
probably be between 4.5% and 4.8%. 
That does not necessarily mean that the 
Government should not try to get job- 
lessness lower, it does mean, in the Ad- 
ministration’s view, that trying to do so 
by manipulating the level of demand in 
the whole economy would produce more 
inflation than jobs. ——  * 


rather lame attempt to explain away the 
Administration’s failure to reduce un- 
employment below this year’s average 
of 4.9%, many liberal economists agree 
that some redefinition is needed. Recent 
unemployment rates have been persis- 
tently higher than in the past because 
ofa huge influx of female, nonwhite and 
teen-age would-be workers, many poor- 
ly educated and unskilled, into the labor 
force. These people have trouble find- 
ing jobs even in a boom economy; the 
best way to help them may be by ex- 
panding job training programs and mak- 
ing structural changes in the employ- 
ment pattern. 

Crucial Question. Though these 
concepts are widely accepted, that still 
leaves the problem of measuring what 
is full employment—that is, the level of 
joblessness that would be achieved by 
operating the economy close to capac- 
ity without generating too much infla- 
tion. The question is crucial because 
economists inside and outside the Ad- 
ministration now measure the stimula- 
tive or depressing effects of budgets not 
by what the balance between-spending 
and revenues actually is, but by what it 
would be if the full-employment target 
were reached. Events in fiscal 1973 dem- 
onstrated how important a miscalcula- 
tion can be. Partly because unemploy- 
ment was higher than 4%, economists 
believed that there was a good deal of 
slack in the economy. The Government 
accordingly permitted a budget deficit 
of $14.3 billion in fiscal 1973, and it 
proved too much of a stimulus for an 
economy that was already straining 
close to its limits. The result: a burst of 
demand-pull inflation and a spate of 
shortages that forced President Nixon 
to clamp on another wage-price freeze 
and institute Phase IV. Had the full-em- 
ployment target been set higher, the 
overheated condition of the economy 


Though the revision may seem a might have been discerned sooner. 
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That is history; for next year eed is 1 
eryone agrees that an economy hel wha 
back by the energy shortage will pedis “a 
some budgetary stimulus. The quesyqsib! 
is how much. At the moment, OMB 
rector Roy Ash and other top budg 
makers are trying to keep the defy ener 


ment problem partly by creating nd Inte! 
is det 


totaled about $292. billion, which Wnt as 
then expected to just about match arruns 
ticipated revenues. The expenditure innin 
ures, though, must now be increased FP Up 
$8 billion or so to cover, among ops eve 
things, new spending programs ifvertil 
Congress has already approved, the nts or 
placement of military equipment givjund $ 
to Israel during the Middle East w That 
and the funding of stepped-up energy} TTS 
search and development. All told, the fror 
additions could produce $15 bilit shor 
worth of red ink as the expected sigment 
down eats deeply into tax revenues. 7° Cal 
though the deficit itself will not caüyed 
much inflation, fuel scarcities and sho! ex pe 
ages ofother goods will assure that prig In ce 
will continue to rise sharply. 
Because of this prospect, the F¢KHEED 
eral Reserve  Board—whose eu 
chairman, Arthur Burns, has some 
complained that the Fed has been oqa 
to shoulder too much of the bum 
fighting inflation—will only gra Wess 
relax its tight grip on the nation i: i 
ey supply. In late summer, the ee 
dulged in a bout of miserliness t 
suited in sky-high prime lending ^ 
and shortages of funds for morus 
Last week some signs of a Loose ; 
peared when the Federal Ro ] 
expectedly bought up Treasury CE 
the open money market, @ m amo] 
had the effect of increasing the 7 a 
of money banks have to loan: vate 
the cash flowed momentarily m 
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"| Close brushes with financial catas- 
Im have become an unwitting spe- 
liy of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. In 
A | the aerospace giant faced bank- 
f licy because of cost overruns on the 
A transports it was building for the 
m™, Force; the Pentagon eventually let 
"bscape with a $200 million loss. Al- 
st immediately, Lockheed's effort to 
iid the L-1011 TriStar nearly crashed 
fore the jumbo jet ever got off the 
und when Rolls-Royce, builder of the 
ne's engines, went bust, eventually 
dling Lockheed with $190 million in 
planned expenses. That time it took 
“act of Congress (approval of an un- 
bcedented Government guarantee for 
50 million in loans) to save Lockheed. 
th most of that money gone, Lock- 
d is in a financial tailspin again, fac- 
p what Chairman Daniel Haughton 
dis “a straightforward matter of the 
itsible need for additional cash." That 
erstates the case; Lockheed could 
p budg | become the first corporate victim of 
the ded energy crisis, and this time there is 
unemplosavior on the immediate horizon. 

ating.nd Interest Load. The problem, brief- 
programis debt. Lockheed owes $600 million 
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d by the Government loan guarantee, 
$100 million to the Defense Depart- 
nt as reimbursement for C-5A cost 
match arruns, due in ten annual installments 
inning in 1974. In addition, it must 
creased fp up interest payments on, and per- 
nong ops eventually redeem, $138 million in 
rams thivertible debentures. Interest pay- 
edi the ints on all its varied debts are running 
nent givund $80 million a year. 
East wi That seemed a bearable load, with 
„energy { PriStar flying and getting high rat- 
told, thgs from airline executives—until the 
15 bill! shortage hit. Faced with sharp cur- 
ected slgments in jet-fuel supplies, airlines 
venues. #¢ canceled hundreds of flights and 
| not ca&yed orders for aircraft. Lockheed 
; and sha! expected to collect around $150 mil- 
that prie In cash in 1974, as final payment on 
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deliveries of nine TriStars to Eastern Air 
Lines; now the deliveries, and payments, 
have been postponed until 1975 and 
1976. Pacific Southwest Airlines is tak- 
ing a four-month delay on two more Tri- 
Stars (price: $20 million each). On top of 
that, Japan’s All Nippon Airways, on or- 
ders from the Tokyo government, will 
order only two TriStars for 1975 deliv- 
ery, rather than the four expected. 

Thus Lockheed must wait for cash, 
while continuing to pay interest at 1095 
and 11% on millions of dollars borrowed 
to pay for parts and labor on the partial- 
ly completed planes. Overall, Lockheed 
has delivered 54 TriStars, has firm or- 
ders for 75 more and options for an ad- 
ditional 70, but the total is still 76 planes 
below company officials! most optimistic 
estimate of the break-even point on the 
project. Without the TriStar, says Vice 
President and Controller Vincent N. 
Marafino, Lockheed would have made 
more than $100 million before taxes in 
1973; it is actually likely to report just 
$12 million to $15 million, including ex- 
traordinary income from the sale of real 
estate. 

Lockheed has formed a crisis team, 
consisting of a special committee of di- 
rectors headed by former New York 
Stock Exchange President Robert W. 
Haack and specialists at the New York 
investment-banking house of Lazard 
Fréres, to look for ways out. Essentially 
they have three options: 1) borrow still 
more—if anyone will lend; the company 
has $50 million left under its Govern- 
ment loan guarantee, but Marafino 
warns that it may need even more "for 
short periods"; 2) sell off some ofthe cor- 
poration's successful operations in mis- 
siles, aircraft, electronics and real estate 
—an odd procedure that would make 
the money-losing TriStar an even great- 
er drain on what was left; 3) as a last and 
ever more attractive resort, sell the 
whole company to a merger partner that 
has plenty of money and the courage to 
take on a $2.5 billion-a-year corpora- 
tion with an insatiable need for cash. So 
far, no potential buyer seems excessively 
interested. 
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Great Leap Forward ht 


Early this year, U.S. Department of 
Commegce experts predicted that some 
three yrs would pass before trade be- 
tween the U.S. and China reached $300 
million a year. But Sino-American trade 
has already taken a great leap forward. 
This year it will probably exceed $800 
million, up from $92 million in 1972. In 
only three years, the U.S. has become 
China’s second most important interna- 
tional trading partner, after Japan. 

So far, the new link is proving to bea 
bonanza for U.S. firms: the Chinese im- 
port nearly 15 times as much from the 
US. as they export. Among the biggest 
ticket items to date are some 4,000,000 
tons of grain, ten Boeing 707 jetliners 
valued at $150 million, and eight ammo- 
nia plants to be built by M.W. Kellogg 
Co. for $200 million. The Chinese are 
also anxious to do business with giant 
American oil companies such as Exxon, 
Mobil and Caltex, and makers of petro- 
leum exploration and drilling equip- 
ment, including U.S. Steel International, 
Phillips Petroleum and Baker Oil Tools. 
Some analysts think that China may 
have huge undiscovered oil reserves. 

Spending Spree. Exploiting what- 
ever oil they have could help the Chinese 
solve one of their toughest trade prob- 
lems: paying for massive imports of for- 
eign technology. In addition to expand- 
ing its trade with the U.S., China has 
been on something of an international 
spending spree. This year it contracted 
for about $1 billion of industrial goods 
including coal mining equipment from 
Great Britain, fertilizer and thermal 
power plants from Japan and a petro- 
chemical complex from France. In Jan- 
uary, the government disclosed that the 
Chinese were willing to seek “deferred 
payment arrangements —a euphemism 
for foreign credits—to pay for still more 
technology. This departure from China's 
previous policy, buying only what it 
could pay for in cash, indicates a desire 
for even greater imports. 
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A Polish Sherlock à 


New York Police Lieut. dits Ko- 
jak is a man of parts: jutting ears, a bil- 
liard ball of a pate and a squashed nose. 
As played by the movies’ perennial 
heavy, Aristotle (“Telly”) Savalas every 
Wednesday night at 10, this street-smart 
tough yegg also has a soft and thought- 
ful center. He wears vests, and sucks lol- 
lipops in an attempt to give up cigars. 
The combination makes for one of the 
more intriguing cop characters on TV. 
It has also made the show built around 
the character, CBS's Kojak, the first new 
program of the season to crack the top 
ten in the Nielsen audience ratings. 

Very Tough. Kojak shows New 
York City in all its roach-and-racketeer- 
ing misery. The directors neatly capture 
the alternately plodding and explosive 
rhythm of police work. But ultimately 
the show is a one-man operation. “Ko- 
jak is Telly,” says Universal Television’s 
Vice President Tom Tannenbaum, who 
chased Savalas around Europe to snag 
him for the part. “He’s a suave, bright 
guy who always gives you the forbid- 
ding feeling that he can get very tough.” 

Savalas’ Kojak is far less violent and 
ready for the chase than CBS's Mannix. 
He solves crimes with his head, like a 
Polish Sherlock Holmes. In last week’s 
episode, fragments from a dead man’s 
glasses ultimately led him to the heart 
of a crooked urban-renewal scheme. 
This week he pieces together clues from 
a drug addict that set him on the trail 
of a fellow detective turned criminal. 

Savalas has invented some of the 

best bits of Kojak’s character right on 
the set. It was his idea for Kojak to suck 
on lollipops and wear three-piece suits. 
He also wants Kojak to go to night 
school in future installments. For the 
most part, however, the 6-ft. 1-in., 200- 
Ib. actor does not have to invent a char- 
acter for Kojak, because he is playing 
himself. 

Born more or less 50 years ago (he 
won't tell exactly when) in Garden City, 


The Year's Most 


_ MOST REWARDING VIEWING: the Senate 


* Watergate hearings, which combined 


ic Service, comedy, drama and some 
nin what, for this year, was the 


ING SOAP OPERA: An Amer- 
(PBS), about the Louds, 
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. publi: 
hreatened by Administration-inspired | 
ure, notably Bill Moyers’ Journal, — 


SAVALAS IN SCENE FROM KOJAK 
"Inside is a Romeo." 


N.Y., of Greek immigrant parents, Sa- 
valas knows: from experience those 
mean: streets he now uses for locations 
(some of the show is also shot in Los An- 
geles). He graduated from a noisy fam- 
ily whose fortunes ‘fluctuated from 
wealth in the tobacco business to bank- 
ruptcy in the Depression and back to af- 
fluence in the bakery business. He 
earned a degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity in psychology, an experience that 
permanently turned him off the subject. 
He took a job at the U.S. State Depart- 
ment Information Service, rose to ex- 
ecutive director for the Near East, South 
Asia and Africa, and, under fire from 
jealous colleagues—according to his ver- 


Hepburn, who poignantly played her 
first TV role in The Glass. Menagerie, 
and gave an even more varied and 
captivating performance as herself 
on the Dick: Cavett Show. (both ABC). 
Runner-up: Senator Sam. Ervin as that 
perennial favorite, the shrewd, aw- 
shucks folk hero. E 

MOST BALLYHOOED FIZZLE: ex- Wash- 
ington Post Reporter Sally Quinn in 
CBS's pallid Morning News. 

MOST LIVELY CULTURAL FARE: Alistair 
Cooke's America (NBC). > : 
MOST WELCOME SURVIVORS: the PBS 
c affairs shows whose funding was 


_ Firing Line and Washington Wek 


sion—switched to bei : j 
ABC television news in SCAN r 
In that job he won a Pe fal eye 
for a series he developed 
America. On the side, he 
helm of a theater in Stamm t 
that quickly folded under him. ^ Cony 
Savalas’ career as an actor 
when he was 37, and more or les B 
cident. An agent asked him to find ya 
one who could play an East Eu “omy 
judge on television's Armstrong Q5 
Theater. Although totally untraj a 
auditioned for the part on a whee 
got it. “I became an actor out on ! 
osity,” he said during a Kojak shoot” 
break last week in Hollywood, “a | =i 
first my career was fascinating M | 
the parts were varied.” Savalas won] gum 
Academy nomination for playing arg 
vict colleague of Burt Lancaster’s in (| 
1962 movie Birdman of Alcatraz, T 
studios then typecast him in a long 
ries of heavy roles, notably the swini 
pervert in The Dirty Dozen (1967), Wh 
Hollywood sagged as a film center} 
the 60s, Savalas moved his wife ll 
and their three daughters to Eun} 
where he worked unenthusiastically| 
a villain in Italian potboilers. “One day 
he says yearningly, "they will reali$cecti 
can do a romantic story. Forget thed Noy 
rilla exterior. Inside is a l6-yeardn wh 
Romeo." 
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io might be more accurate. Lynda D, 
George, who acted with him in a re 
TV movie of the week, observes: “Whi 


essary to conquer every woman jin Le 
meets, he'll begin to enjoy life mory, for 
Meanwhile, Savalas is giving a Plferent 
good imitation of enjoying lif Ider } 
storms without a-fluff through grü&áno W 
six-day weeks of shooting, barely SMing c 
ping out of character to slip off the t6 n's 
and make phone calls to his bookié4yoh - 
slurps ice cream happily, surround ogy € 
Greek crew members. “Forget theJM ripe. 
forget the money; that's nonsense ^p. an 
get your friends jobs." he! 
gh, | 
AK) lik 
insle 
’s bo 


MOST ENGAGING cHarActeniZAlig ATO] 
Peter Falk’s rumpled, resources.’ 
Columbo (NBC), which fresh 
overworked cop-and-crime form 5 

. MOST UNPROFESSIONAL SPORTS 
AGE: the sexist sniping by Rod muc} 
sals, Gene Scott and Howard Ces, | 
the Bobby Riggs-Billie Jean King $5: 

is match (ABC). | 
E TREE prama: Lau 
Olivier and Britain's Nation? jc 
in Long Day s Journey into Nigh shafshm 
and Joseph Papp’s New: 
speare Festival production 
About Nothing (CBS)—a tie 
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ctor x. JJOHN GARDNER 
less ie 4 pages. Knopf. $6.95. 


find sy 7 You can t write a tragic novel about 
: Europe dnan who didn t get a $3 raise. 

rong Chr — David Stacton; 1964 
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| This world is a comedy to those that 
Ut of Wink, a tragedy to those that feel. 

ak shoil — Horace Walpole, 1776 

od, "and | 


DB beg Among the considerable afflictions 
las won ithe serious novel these days are fear 
YinBatoanality and a horror of sentiment. 
ster'sinthwever skillfully they are written, 
atraz, Thee is often not enough at stake in con- 
Là long {porary novels to keep the mind and 
the Swink rt alive. Two of the most encourag- 
967), Wht exceptions this year were John 
à cent b nards Black Conceit and John 
wife ly] iners Nickel Mountain. The two 
to Ewoks are also in a sense contrapuntal. 
astically{one, reality destroys illusion. In the 
s Onedijer. illusion is accepted as a means of 
ill reali$tecting love. 
rget the d Novelist Leonard, 34, is the kind of 
"in who can write the history of West- 
| civilization on the head of a pun, 
ged Lolláh a little room to spare. That quality 
Lynda D helped make him one of the best 
inar&$ular critics going, as well as the ed- 
ves; “Wht of the New York Times Book Re- 
it isnt niw section, but takes some getting used 
woman jin Leonard's fiction. In Black Con- 
life moy, for example, Leonard offers three 
ng à Plferent major characters: New Eng- 
g life. Ider Kenneth Mackenzie Coffin, a 
gh gutting Wasp of means, qualms and wa- 
barely Siting commitment to the New Left; 
) off the in’s brilliant wife Marcy, a nice 
bookie, ugh Texas girl caught in the coils of 
j ogy and history, who is not unfairly 
ribed as “a graduate student of her- 
" and Rinsler, a cynical organizer 
he Movement. A reader soon finds, 
gh, that all three tend to talk (and 
)like a John Leonard review. Here 

week insler inwardly fulminating at “Mel- 
Ji 'S bourgeois psychodrama ... Ahab 
zAngntrepreneur cum zealot ... Babbitt 
efx; whale oil poured on troubled wa- 
" Groans Marcy enduring the pain 
elivery of her baby: “If this is na-. 
) give me artifice." 

ay Intellectual Fix. No one should be 
cd much put off. The book's quip-filled 
rd ing eS, like Shaw’s prefaces, provide a 
n K did intellectual fix on the drama. 
temporarily leaves his wife and 
Ien, as well as Rinsler's movement, 
proves as unscrupulous as any Es- 
nic Sha hmegt organ. He then tries to prac- 

Much ne-onjone enlightenment as straw 

Ny |o agcrew of black migrant apple 
MS on his ancestral New Hampshire 
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estate. The results are hilarious but 
depressing. 

In brief compass the author man- 
ages to bring off a remarkable Tange of 
scenes and situations, from academic 
Cambridge to the black underbelly -of 
Roxbury (where Ken teaches awhile) to 
an orgy involving the apple pickers, a 
family Civil War sword and a death by 
drowning. Under the black comic clap- 
trap in Black Conceitisa deeply felt, un- 
compromising book about an idealist’s 
disappointment that human nature does 
not prove perfectible, that human de- 
cency, liberally applied, cannot suspend 
the law of the jungle. “We 80 on mak- 
ing choices, after the original helpless- 
ness," Coffin reflects, “and ultimately it 
becomes our fault." 

Carapace of Irony. John Leonard 
is a product of Harvard and Berkeley, 
not to mention apple picking and the 
New Left. Except for fleeting moments 
between Coffin and his wife and some 
sweet, quick glances at their children 
(the five-year-old boy will not wrestle 
with his mother: “he suspected her of 
lack of conviction"), Leonard confronts 
the world in a carapace of irony. John 
Gardner, 39, grew up as a farm boy in 
upstate New York. He is now a pro- 
fessor of English in Illinois, a student of 
many myths and epics in many tongues, 
and often an intricate creator of fabu- 
list fictions (Grendel, The Sunlight Di- 
alogues) in which the surfaces of Mid- 
dle American life or Anglo-Saxon saga 
are touched with a mixture of heroic 
magic and human feeling. 

Gardner is unfashionably willing to 
run more risk of sentimentality than 
Leonard. Never more so than in Nickel 
Mountain, a curiously youthful novel 
about people with Oreo cookies and dogs 
named Prince. The hero, Henry Soames, 
is the fat owner of a truck-route diner 


NANCY CRAMPTON 


JOHN GARDNER 
Affection for the world. 


DAVID GAHR 


JOHN LEONARD 
Fear of banality. 


deep in the forests of the Catskills. 

Gardner's narrative would do for a 
soap opera. A nice girl named Callie 
who helps in Henry’s diner gets preg- 
nant by a rich man’s son, who then skips 
town. Soames marries her out of kind- 
ness. They go through the agony of 
childbirth. As the boy grows up, their do- 
mestic peace is variously threatened in 
small ways, among them a long sum- 
mer’s drought and the arrival of a re- 
ligious fanatic who gives the child night- 
mares by talking about the devil. The 
child’s real father skulks back and they 
forgive him. Gardner’s people are not 
self-conscious about saying such a thing 
as “Life goes on” and “Life’s a funny 
thing,” bringing to these poor old 
phrases a sense of wonder at the mysteri- 
ous or accidental turnings of human 
affairs. 

Like Sherwood Anderson, John 
Gardner is willing to sound boring and 
simple-minded in an attempt to rein- 
vest such lines and the characters who 
say them with a kind of truthfulness and 
passion. Inevitably, though, he is driv- 
en into the minds of his characters and 
must allow himself a certain novelistic 
license in complexity—especially as re- 
gards the repetitive broodings of Henry 
Soames and the measure of wisdom that 
he gradually acquires. There is a mo- 
ment when Soames rushes at the reli- 
gious fanatic to protect his son, and the 
man falls backward and dies. Everyone 
assures Soames that it was sheer chance, 
which indeed it was. But he is full of 
guilt and horror. The reason, he even- 
tually grasps, is that guilt and horror 
offer the only way to protect human dig- 
nity from the dreadfulness of chance. 

As Soames’ love for his family grows, 
so does his vulnerability to the threat of 
chance. A farmer friend remarks: “You 
say to yourself you'll move heaven and 
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You'd probably recognize her immediately in another 
photograph, the one where she is running down 
South Vietnam's Highway One. In that famous pic- 
ture she is terrified and she is naked. She has torn 
off her clothes and is fleeing from the napalm which, 
seconds before, had burned her. 


This is Kim Phuc at the Children's Medical Relief 
Hospital in Saigon. Her pain is gone and this happy 
smile has replaced the terror of that day on Highway 
One. Her burned back has healed thanks to the skill 
of the surgeons at the hospital, the only one of its 
kind in the country. After several operations, Kim 
Phuc is back home, completely recovered from her 
wounds. 


It costs $US 15 a day to maintain a child in the 


—hospital. The average stay is twenty days. It costs 


$U S 300 to treat the average patient. In the United 
States comparable care would cost ten times as much. 


The hospital has already treated 5,000 children like 
Kim Phuc but thousands more need care. Won't you 
help us today. We need to build a modern burns 
treatment unit; we need to establish clinics in out- 
lying areas; we must guarantee that we will never 
have to turn away a single child who needs us. 


Children's Medical Relief International is registered with the State Department's Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 
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Please send 
your gift today fo: 


Children's Medical Relief Emergency Fund 


Box 555 FDR Station New York, N.Y. 10022 
FN 


C $US 150,000 will construct a modern burns treatment f ite 
C $US 1,000 will save the life of a critically burned child Ms 


[I $US 300 is the average cost for a child's stay in the wily 


Anything you can send will help 


Here is my contribution of $U S 
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n to protect the kid you love, or the 
(man, oF whoever it happens to be, 
| the minute you say it you're forget- 
something. 

| What's that?” Soames asks. “You 
it,” is the answer. 

‘«qt’s what drives you to God,” says 
limes, with a little laugh. 

IJ John Gardner's book is sometimes 
prwritten and repetitive. But it shines 
ih talent and, as Randell Jarrell once 
t it, “with an affection that cannot 
Ip itself for an innocence that cannot 
ip itself.” a Timothy Foote 


is Better Half 


E GOLDBERG 
"E PETER C. MARZIO 
B12 pages. Harper & Row. $12.50. 


By the 1920s he was widely syndi- 
Hed, a national institution more or less 
a par with his friends Ring Lardner, 
Rogers and Charlie Chaplin. His 
and subjects were the quirks of every- 
Wy life, things like the difficulty of nay- 
ting through revolving doors or read- 
a medical thermometer. But Rube 
ldberg's zany imagination and zippy 
Awing style really blossomed with the 
Wlentions of Professor Lucifer Gorgon- 
Butts—those incredible falling- 
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THE BLACK PRINCE by Iris Murdoch. 
indiscreet charms of the British 
rgeoisie done to a neo-gothic turn. 


BURR by Gore Vidal. A clever re- 
tion of the checkered career of that 
liant failure, archplotter.and de- 
ped Vice President, Aaron Burr. 


fo: 
e 
—|FALLING by Susan Fromberg Schaef- 
~ [The blunt but quietly humorous story 
New York girl who lifts herself out 
pression by her own pantyhose. 
022 


. A brilliantly executed, difficult 
ish of a novel, more or less centered 
ed child (World War II, that includes just 

jt everything of importance in the 
n the hosPiy modern world. 


tment uni 


IHE HONORARY CONSUL by Graham 
ne. A sodden but mysteriously 
.— —7 Ted British diplomat is mistakenly 
'aped by guerrillas in the master's 
yout it tragicomedy. 

NINETY-TWo IN THE SHADE by Thomas 
tane. A Hemingwayesque tale 
2 {t a young Key West fishing guide's 

"goo dos ‘ntment with love and death. 
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(im PIM OTHER NUS DAUGHTERS by Richard G. 
= "Thesfine and touching tale of a 42- 
old Harvard professor who loses his 
SOME T 
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GRAVITY’S RAINBOW by Thomas Pyn- 


domino devices that poke fun at the 
complex concatenations of modern 
technology by deploying sleepy dogs, 
melting Ice, steam whistles and levers 
to light a cigar in an Open car going 50 
m.p.h. or pluck the cotton wadding out 
of a pill bottle. 

By the early 1930s, when Goldberg 
was in his 40s, his quality began to de- 
cline. Still, he continued to work suc- 
cessfully for years as an ultraconserva- 
tive editorial-page cartoonist with the 
New York Sun and Journal. Goldberg 


died in 1970 at the age of 87. Neither / 
ographer Marzio’s scholdkly resedrch 
nor the cartoonist'$ own occasional tri- 


umphs-£he won a- Pulitzer Prize for a 
cartoomfign 1947—can disguise the fact 
that t an had lost his inspired, raff- 


ish touch; most of his late work was sim- 
ply dull. All of which poses a question: 
How can a person leave this or any sim- 
ilar book half unread without feeling the 
slightest qualm? With a bow to Profes- 
sor Butts, one answer might be the car- 
toon below. a Philip Herrera 


i Selection of the Year's Best Books 


family and starts a new life after an af- 
fair with a pretty student. 


PEOPLE WILL ALWAYS BE KIND by Wilfrid 
Sheed. A shrewd, stunning but badly 
balanced book. Part 1 isa blunt yet clev- 
er memoir of growing up as a crippled 
Catholic boy during World War II. Part 
2 concerns the enigmatic politician the 
boy becomes. 


THE SUMMER BEFORE THE DARK by Doris 
Lessing. An intelligent woman's guide to 
the apocalypse of aging makes a low-key 
but powerful novel. 


THE WORLD OF APPLES by John Cheever. 
The Bullfinch of the U.S. middle class ef- 
fects some unsettling awakenings from 
the American Dream (short stories). 


NONFICTION 


AMERICANS AND THE CALIFORNIA DREAM 
(1850-1915) by Kevin Starr. A rich and 
thoughtful history of what happened af- 
ter everybody went West. 


BURIED ALIVE by Myra Friedman. The 
sad biography of rock star Janis Joplin, 
told with notable honesty by her friend 
and publicist. 


THE CONSCIOUS BRAIN by Steven Rose. 
A 35-year-old British biology professor 
entertainingly and clearly explains the 
brain and its functions. The best book of 
its kind yet written. 


As READER (A)NODS OFF, HIS HEAD PUSHES BAR( B), FIRING POPGUN(C). DRUNKEN DWARF CD), BELIEVING THAT A BOTTLE OF CHAMPAGNE 
WAS BEEN OPENED, RAISES GLASS(E), WHICH PULLS STRING(F) THAT TIPS SLIDE (G) AND SENDS BOWLING BALL(H)INTO FISHTANK 
(I). FRIGHTENED WoozLeFISH (T) LEAPS OUT OF TANK INTO OWL (K), HITTING FORK (L), WHICH FLIES UPAND PRODS SEAL(M). 
SEAL STARTS CLAPPING AND PLAYING HORNS (N). NOISE AWAKENS READER, WHO THINKS HE 1S BEING APPLAUDED FOR 
FINISHING BOOK. HE RISES, SHAKES HANDS WITH TRAINED MONKEY(O), AND LEAVES, A HAPPIER AND WISER MAN, 
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ECONOMICS AND THE PUBLIC PURPOSE by 
John Kenneth Galbraith. That genial su- 
perstar of liberal economics discourses ' 
upon new priorities, the need for some , 
kind of socialism and the place of wom- 
en in a consumer society. 


THE IMPERIAL PRESIDENCY by Arthur M. 
Schlesinger Jr. The most lucid account 
yet on the empurpling of that man in the 
White House. 


THE LIVING PRESIDENCY by Emmet John 
Hughes. Also in the year of Watergate, a 
sophisticated and timely primer of how 
Executive power broadened from prec- 
edent to President. 


MACAULAY: THE MAKING OF AN HISTORI- 
AN by John Clive. A readable account of 
the life and times of Victorian England’s 
most convoluted and sonorous stylist. ' 


O'NEILL: SON AND ARTIST by Louis’ 
Sheaffer. A fair-minded, thorough biog- 
raphy of America’s greatest playwright 
(Volume II). 


THE SOVEREIGN STATE OF ITT by Antho- 
ny Sampson. A lively, controversial vivi- 
section of a startlingly omnivorous mul- 
tinational corporation. 


WALKING THE DEAD DIAMOND RIVER by 
Edward Hoagland. The idea and the re- 1 
ality of the vanishing wilderness are - 

played against each other in this fine and 
thoughtfully crafted collection of essays 
on the nature of men and beasts. 
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